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ALLIED  PRESS 

(Great  Britain. — Lord  Landsdowne's  Letter.) 

Lord  Landsdowne's  letter  was  entirely  his  own 
work,  but  has  seemed  to  make  cleaner  the  opinions 
concerning  peace  of  the  various  groups  into  which 
parliament,  press  and  people  are  divided.  These 
groups  are  defined  to  some  extent  by  their  respective 
views  concerning  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  war,  but 
much  more  by  their  views  concerning  internal  policy. 
Tendencies  to  open  conflict  are  kept  in  check  by  the 
fear  of  defeat,  by  the  inclusion  within  the  govern- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men 
in  Parliament,  and  by  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Government  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  The 
Conservatives  are  discontented  with  the  pronounced 
Liberal  tone  of  internal  policy.  The  left  or  more 
radical  wing  of  the  Liberals  object  to  the  dictatorial 
powers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  vigorous  use  that  is 
made  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  The  Labor 
and  Socialist  members  hold  the  same  position  to  even 
a  greater  degree,  and  are  also  discontented  that  the 
Government  has  made  no  greater  demands  upon  large 
fortunes,  or  more  vigorous  efforts  to  stop  "profiteer- 
ing" in  war  materials.  The  Pacifists  are  displeased  at 
the  expressed  determination  of  the  government  to  pur- 
sue the  war  to  a  military  decision,  its  refusal  to  make 
more  definite  exposition  of  its  war  aims,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  their  friends  outside  the  House.  The  Irish 
members  having  little  chance  to  occupy  themselves 
with  Ireland  make  common  cause  at  times  with  the 
Radicals,  the  Laborites  and  Socialists,  and  the  Paci- 
fists. Thus  a  pronounced  opposition — united  in  little 
but  its  disapproval  of  the  government — has  been 
formed.  It  is  numerically  weak,  unstable  in  principle 
and  lacking  in  leadership  (Mr.  Asquith  lending  his 
support  only  on  occasion),  but  is  vigorous,  deter- 
mined, and  by  no  means  lacking  in  men  of  brains. 

The  press,  feeling  the  weight  of  censorship,  and 
finding  it  at  once  patriotic  and  profitable  to  abstain 
from  attacking  the  government  too  much  during  the 
war,  for  the  most  part  either  backs  the  Ministry  or 
observes  great  moderation  in  its  criticisms.  But  a 
small  and  influential  group  of  periodicals,  including 
the  Nation,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Common  Sense 
and  John  Bull,  voice  effectively  the  views  of  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  opposition. 

Among  the  people  certain  currents  of  opposition 
are  plain.  The  propertied  class,  however  alarmed 
it  may  be  by  the  prospect  of  increasing  and  perhaps 
fatal  inroads  upon  its  wealth  and  position,  lacks 
means  of  expression.  But  the  radical,  laboring, 
socialist  and  pacifist  elements,  propagate  their  views 
flnd  seek  disciples  in  meetings  of  their  various  socie- 
ties, in  a  mass  of  pamphlet  literature,  in  demonstra- 
tions at  public  gatherings,  and  in  strikes.  The  four 
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classes  consciously  or  unconsciously  lend  strength  to 
one  another,  in  spite  of  the  wide  diffe~ences  of  opin- 
ion which  separate  them.  The  labor  situation  is 
serious.  The  unions,  having  won  many  recent  victories, 
show  little  hesitation  in  hindering  the  output  of  war 
supplies  when  they  desire  fresh  advantages;  and  the 
government  is  obviously  afraid  to  coerce  them.  The 
ministry  is  spending  large  (unstated)  sums  in  com- 
batting the  influence  of  all  four  elements. 

Lord  Landsdowne's  Letter 

The  general  meaning  seems  to  be  as  follows:— 
Peace  must  be  made  as  soon  as  the  proper  kfnd  of 
peace  can  be  securd.  The  proper  kind  of  peace  must 
provide  security  against  wars  in  the  future  and  rep- 
aration for  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Central  Powers. 
Security  for  the  future  can  be  secured  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations,  each  of  which  is  pledged 
to  submit  its  own  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  to  assist 
in  punishing  any  power  which  refuses  to  arbitrate,  or 
to  accept  the  award  of  an  arbitration.  Germany  has 
already  declared  her  willingness  to  join  such  a  league. 
Reparation  must  be  had  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  cases,  but,  since  the  former 
demands  of  the  Allies  have  changed,  and  since  some 
have  probably  become  unattainable,  revision  and 
restatement  are  called  for.  Finally,  the  hands  of  the 
peace  party  in  Germany  would  be  strengthened  if 
the  German  people  were  plainly  informed  that  the 
Allies  wish  neither  to  crush  them,  to  force  any  form 
of  government  upon  them,  nor  to  hurt  them  commer- 
cially after  the  war,  but  are  ready  to  enter  a  League 
of  Nations  and  to  debate  certain  disputed  points  such 
as  "the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Landsdowne 
allowed  his  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
All  sections  of  opinion  promptly  took  advantage  of 
this.  As  a  result  the  letter  was  greeted  with  every- 
thing from  bitter  invective  to  enthusiastic  praise.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  increasingly  evident,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  disagreement  on  the  issues  actually 
involved. 

The  Ministry  has  refused  any  indorsement  to 
the  letter. 

In  The  House  of  Commons,  party  divisions  were 
nowhere  absolute,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Unionists  entirely  disapproved;  the  small  Pacifist 
group  were  enthusiastic;  while  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers endorsed  the  desirability,  but  not  on  the  whole  the 
practicability,  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  a  clearer 
definition  of  war  aims. 

The  Press  in  general  condemned  the  leader,  the 
Morning  Post  calling  it  "A  Stab  in  the  Back,"  and 
the  Daily  Mail  "The  White  Flag,"  but  the  Nation  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian  were  as  warm  in  its  defense, 
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while  a  small  group  of  less  influential  dailies  gave 
to  it  interpretations  which  admitted  of  high  praise. 

The  opinion  of  the  responsible  element  of  the 
nation  would  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Talk  of  immediate  peace  is  futile  and 
harmful  while  the  Germans  hold  their  present  gains. 
The  war  must  be  pressed  on  to  the  full. 

(2)  The  war  aims  of  the  Allies  should  be 
stated  as  clearly  as  possible;  but  the  declarations  ol 
the  Allied  statesmen,  and  of  President.  Wilson  in 
particular,  leave  little  more  to  be  said. 

(3)  The  war  aims  of  the  Allies  have  not  mate- 
rially changed,  and  the  pledges  of  Great  Britain  to 
her  allies  both  in  Western  and  in  Southeastern 
Europe  stand. 

(4)  The  League  of  Nations  is  entirely  desir- 
able; but,  as  the  present  German  government  cannot 
be  trusted,  the  League  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

(5)  If  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  must  be  with  reference  rather  to  submarines 
than  to  existing  rules  of  blockade. 

(6)  The  Germans  should  receive  every  assur- 
ance that  the  Allies  have  no  wish  eventually  to  crush 
or  impoverish  the  German  nation  nor  to  impose  upon 
it  any  particular  form  of  government. 

French : 

The  Government  has  asked  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  suspend  parliamentary  immunity  in  order  to 
bring  Caillaux  and  another  Deputy,  Loustalot,  before 
a  military  tribunal.   It  is  said  Caillaux  will  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  articles  of  the  penal  code  deal- 
ing with  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  State.  The 
knowledge  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  had 
brought  nearly  all  Deputies  to  the  Chamber  in  expec- 
tation of  a  possible  sensation.    No  further  announce- 
ments, however,  were  made  and  nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  during  session  except  the  forming  of 
the  proceedings  involved.    The  only  feature  of  the 
day  which  arouses  interest  was  a  conversation  lasting 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  the  Cham- 
ber between  Clemenceau  and  Briand  who  are  clearly 
on  friendly  terms  and  in  perfect  accord.    The  an- 
nouncement was  not  made  in  time  for  serious  edi- 
torial comment  in  today's  papers. 

Russian  Affairs 
A  newspaper  from  Kharkoff,  a  city  of  Ukraine, 
close  to  the  Don  Cossack  country,  publishes  a  mani- 
festo issued  by  General  Kaledin.    He  declares  the 
Cossacks  are  able  to  maintain  order,  if  necessary,  by 
armed  force,  and  that  he  intends  to  make  war  on  the 
Bolsheviks  by  every  means  in  his  power.    He  has 
declared  martial  law  in  the  Don  region.  General 
Alexeieff  has  reached  Kaledin's  headquarters.  Savin- 
koff,  formerly  Minister  of  War  in  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment, is  in  charge  of  Kaledin's  military  adminis- 
tration.   Rodzinko,  ex-president  of  the  Duma,  is  to 
act  as  president  of  the  Civil  Council,  which  will  man- 
age the  political  affairs  of  the  Kaledin  movement. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  checks  in  the  armis- 
tice negotiations.  Lenin's  paper,  the  Pravda,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  vigorously  attacking  Germany. 


Lenin  has  issued  a  decree  postponing  the  open- 
ing of  the  Constituent  Assembly  until  at  least  400 
members  shall  have  reached  Petrograd.  At  present 
only  100  have  reached  the  city.  Ol  the  150  election 
results  so  far  known  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  have 
87  votes,  the  Maximalists  35,  and  the  Cadets  16. 

There  are  further  indications  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Maximalists  is  steadily  growing  and  becoming 
more  threatening  on  all  sides.  The  peasants  and  the 
Revolutionary  Socialists  are  coming  out  more  openly 
in  opposition  and  taking  up  a  more  aggressive  atti- 
tude. 

Austrian  Affairs 
Yesterday's  announcement  that  Count  Czernin  had 
been  unable  to  leave  for  Berlin  on  account  of  illness  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  council,  which  is  considering 
the  situation  created  by  the  Russia  Armistice,  was 
considered  as  an  excuse  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
agreement had  sprung  up  between  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. Today's  dispatches,  however,  indicate  that 
Count  Czernin's  illness  is  real  and  possibly  serious. 


ENEMY  PRESS 

The  American  Bluff.  (Leipziger  Neueste  Nach- 
richen,  Oct.  30.) 
General  Pershing,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  who  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  France  informed  Mr.  Wilson  so  depress- 
ingly  of  the  impregnability  of  the  German  lines,  is 
again  showing  signs  of  life.    The  mysterious  secret 
numbers  of  his  troops,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
flashed  only  as  a  show  before  the  French  populace,  are 
now  installed  in  the  first  line  of  a  quiet  part  ol  the 
front,  in  order  "to  accustom  themselves  in  a  happy 
manner  to  trench  fighting."    Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  first  American  infantry  appears 
among  the  motly  assortment  of  the  prisoners  in  our 
folk-circus. 

For  several  months  the  phantom  of  this  American 
help  has  been  dragged  around  the  world  by  the 
French  and  English  Press.    The  Big-Brother-across- 
the-Ocean,  who  heretofore  has  made  so  many  millions 
from  the  war,  shall  now  pay  in  blood  and  contribute 
not  only  cannons,  but  cannon-fodder,  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  capacity.    The  jingo-press  quivers  with  joy. 
It  acquits  itself  of  the  deeds  of  heroes  by  a  touch  of 
the  pen  and  pours  out  whole  streams  of  black  ink 
expecting  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  to 
pour  out  a  nobler  fluid  will  not  disappoint  her.  Still, 
wise  voices  are  not  lacking  in  the  land  of  limitless  pos- 
sibilities, and  these  do  not  cry  so  feverishly  for  harry- 
ing the  fresh-baked  American  army  into  the  mouths 
of  the  German  guns.   Above  all,  they  raise  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  American  Army  will  still  be  created, 
will  really  be  able  to  help  Europe.    Even  the  master- 
Wizard  Wilson  has  not  learned  and  will  not  learn 
the  art  of  charming  armies  out  of  earth.   True,  he  can 
make  a  few  million  march  on  paper,  but  this  trick 
will  not  avail  to  beat  the  Germans.   What  good  does  it 
do  him  to  make  a  show  of  ten  million  conscripts  by 
the  count,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  can  throw 
to  the  front  even  the  smallest  piece  of  this  lump. 
When  America  entered  the  war  she  had  an  army  of 
around  100,000  men.   To  this  she  added  a  somewhat 
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larger  National  Guard  and  National  Army.  At  the 
end  of  October  they  numbered  perhaps  a  million.  But 
these  are  all  recruits  with  whom  it  would  be  easier  to 
fill  than  to  defend  a  trench. 

We  Germans  have  learnt  something  of  soldier- 
making  on  short  notice  in  this  war,  and  we  inherit  a 
bit  of  real  soldier-stock  bred  in  the  bone.  Yet  with 
us  it  has  in  every  case  taken  months  to  form  recruits 
at  home  into  apprentices  for  the  front,  and  more 
months  to  break  in  these  apprentices  behind  the  front. 
It  is  evident  to  us  that  by  next  Spring  the  American 
conscripts  can  be  little  more  than  soldiers  by  name. 
Nor  can  the  time  necessary  for  the  training  by  experi- 
ence of  a  real  soldier  be  shortened  by  so  much  as  one 
day. 

What  if  the  Americans  do  have  the  first  half -mil- 
lion ready  by  Spring?  According  to  the  French  press 
the  U.  S.,  when  they  transported  their  first  batch  of 
troops  in  June,  used  five  tons  of  shipping  to  a  man. 
On  this  scale  an  army  of  a  half  a  million,  with  acces- 
sories, would  need  2l/2  million  tons,  or  650  trips  for 
a  steamer  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  tonnage.  But  how 
are  the  Americans  to  free  such  a  number  of  ships 
from  the  menace  of  our  U-boats?  How  are  they  to 
combine  with  this  the  shipping  of  the  necessary  food 
supplies  to  our  enemies?  Moreover  with  what  ship- 
ping are  they  to  supply  provisions  for  a  giant  army? 
The  20,000  men  of  the  expeditionary  force  were 
child's  play — a  drop  on  a  hot  stove.  The  other  20,000 
consisting  of  medical  and  technical  detachments  are 
an  efficient  help  but  a  small  one. 

It  is  possible  that  by  next  spring  the  Americans 
may  make  a  show  of  aviators  on  a  grand  style,  but  they 
will  find  a  corresponding  German  force  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  Such  a  force  could  never  relieve 
any  considerable  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
French.  The  giant  army,  the  American  army  of  mil- 
lions, can  alone  save  the  situation,  but  such  an  army 
will  never  see  the  shores  of  France 

America's  Aid.  (Konigsberger  Hartungsche  Zeitung, 
Nov.  4.) 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  end  of  1917  General 
Pershing  will  have  command  altogether  over  1,378,- 
000  men,  but  that  he  can  use  only  the  lesser  part  for 
actual  fighting.  In  addition  to  the  300,000  men  of  the 
standing  army  which  the  Union  possessed,  the  430,- 
000  of  the  National  Guard  and  638,000  of  the  new 
National  Army  will  have  been  added,  but  the  National 
Guard  and  National  Army  are  composed  of  recruits 
who  were  mustered  in  September  and  October,  whose 
training,  no  matter  how  energetically  it  is  pushed,  will 
demand  at  least  six  months — which  is  not  saying  that 
they  will  reach  a  state  of  preparation  for  battle  equal 
to  that  of  the  regular  European  armies, — even  bright 
and  early  as  the  instruction  of  Negro  officers  has 
begun.  At  the  time  of  their  declaration  of  war  the 
Americans  had  about  200  aviators,  20  of  whom  were 
military  aviators.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  announced 
as  receiving  wholesale  training  over  there,  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  strong  Aviation  Corps  can  be  ready 
before  spring.  The  necessary  preparations  for  their 
reception  will  be  made  in  Germany. 


In  June  General  Pershing  landed  with  his  staff  in 
France.  With  him  came  the  first  transports,  bringing 
from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  men  for  the  European 
theatre  of  war.  But  a  large  part  of  these  troops  con- 
sisted of  railroad  regiments.  Parts  of  the  American 
division  were  placed  on  a  quiet  sector  of  the  front. 
Here  they  felt  no  great  need  of  pushing  themselves 
forward.  The  second  muster  of  recruits  is  to  follow 
only  in  the  course  of  winter.  That  the  United  States 
is  organizing  for  herself  a  giant  army  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  But  whether  it  is  intended  for  Europe  is 
quite  another  question.  The  Union  had  understood 
that  she  needed  greater  preparation  if  she  was  to  take 
over  the  leading  power  long  sought  in  the  Pacific. 
The  European  war  was  the  best  excuse.  Wilson  will 
certainly  content  himself  with  giving  the  Entente 
moral  backing  for  1918  by  the  announcement  of  a 
giant  shipment  of  troops.  But  even  should  he  be 
able  to  fulfill  his  words,  it  would  still  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  this  should  mean  the  swinging  of  the 
decision  next  year  in  favor  of  France  and  England. 
Quite  apart  from  the  obstacles  which  our  U-boats  can 
put  in  the  way  of  the  transportation  of  large  masses 
of  men  and  material,  and  supposing  Pershing  had  a 
half  a  million  ships  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Expeditionary  Force,  the  spanning  of  the  ocean  with 
an  army  of  millions  appears  impracticable. 

For  an  army  of  16  divisions  with  corps  and  lines 
of  communications  troops,  of  an  effective  strength  of 
from  400,000  to  500,000  men,  is  needed  around  two 
and  a  half  million  tons.  This  means  650  trips  for 
steamers  of  3,000  to  5,000  tons.  Add  the  transporta- 
tion for  the  next  batch.  By  the  first  of  January  the 
sum-total  of  American  shipping  can  at  the  very  most 
reach  4,150,000  tons.  If  we  compare  the  above-men- 
tioned tonnage  demands  of  an  army  of  millions  with 
this  they  have  indeed  a  considerable  merchant  fleet, 
but  one  which  must  be  used  for  many  and  various 
purposes,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a 
technical  impossibility  for  Pershing  to  ship  over  a 
sufficient  number  of  Yankees  as  to  overcome  us  with 
superior  forces  in  the  West. 

(Note:  These  statistics  are  repeated  with  small 
variations  by:  Posen  Tageblatt,  Nov.  3;  Hannover- 
scher  Kourier,  Oct.  30;  Sacksische  Staatszeitung, 
Dresden,  Nov.  6;  Bremer  Tageblatt,  Nov.  2,  and  other 
papers.) 

America  and  the  World  War 

The  Schleswig-Holsteinische  V olkszeitung  of  Oct. 
24th  publishes  an  officially  inspired  article  giving 
much  the  same  statistics  as  those  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts. The  conclusion  this  paper  draws  is  typical  of 
that  reached  by  most  of  the  moderate  papers  which 
utilized  this  data. 

""Both  English  official  statistics  and  American 
plans,  as  expressed  in  American  paprs,  show  that  no 
soldiers  in  any  effective  numbers  are  to  be  expected 
on  the  Western  front  for  a  very  long  time.  America 
is  much  more  likely  to  use  the  opportunity  of  her  sit- 
uation, being  at  war,  to  create  a  large  and  well-pre- 
pared army  for  eventualities  with  rivals  other  than 
those  in  Europe.  Besides  this  she  is  likely  to  try  to 
render  aid  to  the  Allies  by  supplying  them  with  tech- 
nicians, mechanics,  engineers  and  aviators.    But  the 
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commanders  of  the  armies  of  he  Central  Powers  for 
a  long  time  have  been  reckoning  on  this,  so  that  it 
shall  have  no  effect  on  the  eventual  decision. 

Significance  of  American  Intervention 
(Posen  Tageblatt,  Nov.  13.; 

At  the  end  of  October  the  American  Army  con- 
sisted of  300,000  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  430,000 
men  of  the  National  Guard,  and  680,000  men  of  the 
National  Army.  To  judge  of  its  effective  strength  one 
must  consider  that  only  100,000  of  this  number  are 
trained  soldiers.  The  remainder  are  recruits,  the 
mustering  of  a  part  of  whom  began  in  September  and 
October.  The  training  is  carried  on  energetically  and 
the  equipment  is  good. 

The  Americans  make  a  particular  point  of  avia- 
tion. It  is  at  any  rate  much  easier  to  create  and  teach 
an  aviation  corps  than  an  army.  But  no  trained 
effective  force  of  aviators  has  come  over.  At  the 
time  of  their  declaration  of  war  Americans  had 
around  two  hundred  aviators,  twenty  of  whom  were 
military  aviators.  They  had  no  aeroplane  suitable 
for  war.  They  were  helped  out  by  the  English  and 
French  with  material  as  well  as  personnel.    Only  in 


the  coming  Spring  could  American  aviators  attack 
with  appreciable  effectiveness.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  have  taken  the  counteracting  steps,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  this  call  as  well. 

The  number  of  American  troops  on  the  Western 
front  at  present  is  at  most  40,000.  A  large  part  of 
these  are  technical  troops,  including  railroad  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  medical  detachments,  all  in  all  not 
more  than  one  division.  If  at  the  present  a  part  of 
them  are  installed  on  a  quiet  sector,  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  training  them.  Everything  considered, 
America  at  the  most  could  expect  to  have  1,400,000 
trained  men  at  her  disposal  by  next  spring. 

We  may  look  forward  with  confidence  that  even 
in  1918  the  Americans  will  not  be  able  to  take  any 
effective  part  in  the  decision  of  the  world-war.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  after  all  they  have 
any  such  intention,  and  whether  they  will  send  over 
their  whole  force.  If  the  troops  suffer  losses  in  bat- 
tle, filling  up  the  gaps  will  be  difficult.  America  takes 
the  world-war  much  more  as  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  create  a  large  army  to  use  for  realizing  her  imper- 
ialistic aims  and  the  growing  tasks  which  these  shall 
bring  upon  her. 
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Military  events  are  given  unusual  prominence, 
with  the  Aisne  offensive,  the  sinking  of  the  Antilles, 
the  Italian  retreat,  and  the  arrival  of  the  American 
contingents  a  the  front.  The  French  advance  is  rather 
overshadowed  by  the  other  events,  Mr.  Baker's  com- 
munique being  considered  sufficient  comment. — The 
Austro-German  advance  in  Italy  caused  a  sensation. 
Prophecies  of  an  offensive  on  the  part  of  Italy  were 
still  being  made,  up  to  the  last  minute;  on  October  23 
and  24  announcement  from  Rome  of  the  sending  of 
French  and  British  troops  and  munitions  to  the  Ital- 
ian front  was  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  forward 
move  by  Cadorna,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  was 
printed  the  Berlin  announcement  of  the  German 
drive.     On  October  25  the  feeling  was  (Chicago 
American)  that  Germany  was  at  last  taking  Italy  seri- 
ously, but  that  Italy  was  fully  supplied  with  material. 
On  the  27th  it  was  hoped  that  Italy  would  lose  only 
the  fruit  of  two  years'  advance,  and  the  explanation 
given  for  the  German  success  was  that  German  troops 
were  superior  to  Austrian.    By  October  28th  the  hope 
of  stemming  the  advance  was  practically  given  up,  it 
being  understood  that  the  Italians  really  lacked  ma- 
trial,  and  blame  being  cast  on  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  refusing  tonnage  to  Italy.    On  the 
29th  difficulties  of  morale  were  suggested.    On  the 
30th,  with  news  of  the  fall  of  Udine,  '-Washington" 
supposes  that  the  Italians  will  hold  on  the  Taglia- 
mento;  at  the  same  time  there  is  criticism  of  the 
Allies  for  denying  Italy  necessary  material.,  and  of 
Cadorna  (Chicago  Tribune)  for  scattering  his  re- 
serves.   On  the  31st  the  fall  of  Venice  is  envisaged; 
and  (Chicago  Tribune)  an  expansion  of  America's 
military  and  industrial  preparation  is  supposed  to 
be  under  consideration  by  the  Cabinet.    This  is  in 
general  the  moral  drawn;  in  addition  the  Tribune 
takes  occasion  to  preach  to  the  Socialists  the  warn- 
ing example  of  the  part  of  the  Russian  Socialists  in 
the  Italian  disaster. 

The  sinking  of  the  Antilles  is  marked  "our  first 
heavy  blow."  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  draws 
two  morals:  one,  that  bad  news  is  not  kept  back,  as 
rumors  would  have  it;  the  other,  that  Germany  is 
seen  to  be  seriously  at  war  with  America,  which  other 
rumors  have  evidently  denied.  The  event  served  to 
lend  solemnity  to  the  Day  of  Prayer  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  28th;  and  it  led,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (10.25)  to  the  taking  over  by  the 
navy  of  the  direction  of  transports.  Much  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Edison  from  a  sea 
trip  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  perfected  a 
submarine  cure."  Much  is  made  also  of  the  "cellu- 
lar" unsinkable  transport. 

The  feature  of  the  period  covered  is,  however, 
the  announcement,  in  the  afternoon  papers  of  Octo- 


ber 27th,  of  the  presence  of  American  troops  at  the 
front.    Mr.  Baker's  communique  of  October  23rd 
had  indicated  that  the  troops  were  finishing  their 
training,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  War  De- 
partment did  not  really  know  what  was  going  on. 
Columns  were  given  to  the  dispatches.    "The  nation 
was  thrilled,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch;  "whole 
nation  electrified,"  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  "Ameri- 
can troops  leap  into  action,"  EL  Paso  Times;  "first 
shot  echoes  around  world,"  Denver  Post.    The  news 
is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  recruiting  (Washing- 
ton dispatches,  10.31),  and  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  considerable  excitement  in  the  training  camps. 

The  military  events  were  fully  exploited  by  the 
Liberty  Loan  Workers,  coming  quite  apropos.  The 
last  week  of  the  campaign  opened  with  the  result  of 
only  two  out  of  the  maximum  five  billions;  two  bil- 
lions were  subscribed  during  the  week,  and  one  bil- 
lion on  the  last  day.  The  week  was  marked  by  con- 
tinuous effort  in  the  press,  in  public  speeches,  and  in 
the  Liberty  Day  parades,  (10.24). 

Attention  was  then  diverted  to  the  food  conser- 
vation  campaign   (Oct.   28-Nov.  4),   and  to  the 
Willys-Fosdick  commission  campaign  (Nov.  4-10). 
In  the  economic  domain,  the  scarcity  of  coal  and 
sugar,  and  the  business  of  price-fixing,  have  occupied 
attention.    The  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  in 
settling  the  Illinois  and  southwestern  coal  strikes,  and 
in  supplying  emergency  coal,  are  considered  (Spring- 
field Republican,  10.24)  "a  test  of  his  quality.  High 
credit  is  due  Dr.  Garfield."    The  scarcity  of  labor  is 
felt  as  crucial,  and  there  is  talk  (New  York  Sun, 
10.25)  of  a  Labor  Board  for  considering  various  rem- 
edies, lengthening  of  hours,  immigration,  etc.  and  for 
the  immediate  problem  of  preventing  sporadic  strikes 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (10.25)  recommends  a  national 
labor  arbitration  board.    The  conservation  of  food 
yields  large  interest.    Announcement  of  wheatless 
and  beefless  days,  of  maximum  prices  as  applied  to 
retailers  in  various  states,  and  Mr.  Hoover's  appeals 
lor  the  saving  of  wheat  and  fats,  fill  the  press.  The 
impression  is  general  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  effectively  handled  the  question  of  prices  by  fix- 
ing them  at  every  stage  of  distribution;  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sugar  scarcity  by  Government  arrangements 
while  giving  rise  to  derisive  comment  on  the  idea  of 
unorganized  voluntary  saving,  obtains  much  credit  for 
the  Food  Administration. 

There  is  continued  dissatisfaction  over  the  ship- 
ping situation.  Lord  Northcliffe's  insistence,  during 
his  appearances  in  the  Middle  West,  on  the  necessity 
of  ships,  is  given  full  publicity.  Meanwhile  there  is 
evidence  of  discontent  with  the  Emergency  Ship  Cor- 
poration, with  prophecies  of  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Capps;  and  while  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping- 
Board  prophecies  (10.31)  a  million  tons  by  March 
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first,  and  six  million  tons  in  1918,  he  also  dec  ares 
the  need  of  doubling  the  labor  force  m  ^J^. 

Continued  prominence  is  gxven  to  the  trammg 
camps.  There  is  much  evident  anxiety  ove :  the  re 
ceptfon  to  be  given  the  negro  members  of  the  National 
Army,  and  pains  are  taken  to  be  conciliatory  to  the 
negro  Mr  Baker  considers,  from  the  reports  sent 
mVhim,  that  the  spirit  of  the  National  Ann, ^ 
excellent.     The  Boston  Transcript  (10.30)  says. 

splendid  spirit  of  the  soldiers  of  the  nation, 
their  eagerness  to  light  for  its  defence  and  their  pa- 
tience under  difficulties,  is  indeed  an  object  of  mount- 
ing  pride,'  and  deserves  the  commendation  ol  the 
Secretary  of  war."  The  Transcript  adds,  Their 
lack  of  ordnance  and  equipment  after  seven  months 
of  war,  however,  and  the  necessity  of  using  broom- 
sticks for  rifles,  and  cordwood  for  cannon  presents 
a  spectacle  that  provokes  a  'mounting  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  people  which  is  far  removed  from  pride. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  term  "Shadow  Hun,    as  ap- 
plied to  pacifists,   seems  to  be  becoming  popular. 
Senator  LaFollette  has  partly  dropped  out  of  sight, 
and  discussions  of  the  alleged  indifference  of  the 
farming  class  and  of  the  German-Americans.  The 
Ku-Kluxing"  of  the  pacifist  clergyman,  Mr.  Bige- 
low  at  Cincinnati  meets  with  condemnation,  though 
the' 'Transcript  remarks  (10.30)  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  must  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  law.    In  general,  one  might  suppose  all  sorts 
of  disaffection  from  press  reports,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, suppose  nothing  of  the  sort  because  of  the  occa- 
sional bluster  of  the  editorial  page. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Labor  Situation 


Organized  labor  in  Great  Britain  includes  the 
great  mass  of  industrial  as  distinguished  from  rural 
workers.  The  unions  have  a  membership  of  four  and 
one-half  millions  and  are  still  growing  particularly 
by  the  constant  inclusion  of  more  unskilled  workmen. 
About  one-half  of  the  total  is  made  up  of  men  Irom 
the  mining,  textile,  metal,  and  shipbuilding  industries. 
The  unions  are  strong,  well  organized  and  well  sup- 
plied with  funds 

The  Labor  Party  is  composed  of  (a)  the  unions, 
(b)  trade  councils  (local  federations  of  local  unions) 
ana  (c)  socialist  societies,     (a)  and  (b)  are  com- 
posed of  manual  workers,    (c)  includes  many  edu- 
cated middle  class  persons.    But  as  the  unions  stand 
to  the  socialist  societies  in  the  ratio  ot  10  to  1,  tne 
unions   possess   an    overwhelming  preponderance; 
while  persons  of  radical  tendencies,  who  are  neither 
unionists  nor  socialists,  are  shut  out.  In  parliamentary 
elections,  candidates  are  nominated  by  local  socie- 
ties and  approved  by  the  central  executive;  but,  as 
the  labor  members  are  becoming  more  and  more 
fused  with  the  radical  wing  of  the  Liberals;  and  as 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  ot 
labor  men  to  stand  for  election  independently  ot  the 
party;  the  number  of  labor  and  socialist  representa- 
tives is  hard  to  determine.    Several  of  them  have  ac- 
cepted places  in  the  ministry;  but  the  most  active  and 
prominent,  such  as  Messrs.  Arthur  Henderson,  Philip 


Snowden  and  Ramsay  Macdonald,  have  lined  up  most 
of  their  party  in  the  ranks  of  the  growing  Opposi- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  political  and  the  purely  industrial  activities 
of  the  labor  men  must  be  considered  separately. 

On  the  political  side  the  most  interesting  features 
are  the  attempts  of  the  party  to  strenghen  itself  by 
reorganization   on  broader   lines,   the   extent  and 
grounds  of  its  opposition  to  the  government,  its  rela- 
tion to  pacifism,  and  its  connection  with  labor  and 
socialist  parties  in  other  countries.    With  regard  to 
rorganization,  the  party  is  in  process  of  adopting  a 
new  constitution,  which  will  open  its  membership  to 
all  "producers,"  whether  they  produce  by  hand  or 
brain,  and  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  any  organ- 
izations except  the  party  itself.    The  aim  then  is  to 
have  a  great  "people's"  party,  which  will  include  all 
other  radical  political  organizations  and  a  great  mass 
of  otherwise  unorganized  persons  as  well •  ^reat 
efforts  are  being  made  to  capture  the  8,000,000  per- 
sons who  will  vote  for  the  first  time  under  the  new 
franchise  bill  (of  whom  6,000,000  will  be  women), 
as  well  as  the  rural  laborers.    The  party  proposes 
to  contest  300  seats  at  the  next  election  Opposition 
to  the  government  arises  from  dislike  of  the  dicta- 
torial powers  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  strict  measures 
taken  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  of  the  real 
or  supposed  favoritism  shown  to  the  capitalist  and 
employer  class,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  make  heavy  direct  levies  on  large  fortunes.  In  its 
relation  to  pacifism  the  party  is  greatly  divided 
Some  of  its  influential  members  are  staunch  support- 
ers of  war  carried  on  to  a  military  decision;  but  the 
three  leaders  mentioned  above  are  all  pronounced 
pacifists,  urging  the  "negotiation"  of  an  early  peace, 
as  well  as  a  limitation  of  war  aims  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  pledges  given  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
allies    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  party 
is  inclined  to  follow  them.    Connection  with  foreign 
laborers  and  socialists  is  sought  with  regard  partic- 
ularly to  America  and  France;  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  obtain  one  socialist  and  labor  defini- 
tion of  war  aims  for  the  three  countries. 


On  the  purely  industrial  side  there  is  much  un- 
rest and  discontent.    Besides  the  grievances  already 
mentioned,  the  trade  unionists  complain  of  the  cost 
of  living,  and  of  the  breaking  down  of  their  organ- 
ization and  privileges,  which  results  from  the  govern- 
ment control  of  many  industries.    On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  learned  that  their  labor  being  indispen- 
sable in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  they  can  force 
many  concessions  by  strikes.  Each  concession  granted 
in  one  industry  brings  new  demands  from  others,  ihe 
government  is  clearly    afraid  to  employ  coercion 
while  appeals  to  patriotism  produce  little  effect,  fi- 
nally the  workmen  are  insisting  on  the  recognition  of 
new  representatives  known  as  shop  stewards.    A  shop 
steward  is  a  representative  elected  by  all  workmen 
in  one  plant  even  though  the  plant  may  contain  mem- 
bers of  various  unions.  The  employers  are  inclined  to 
resist  this  movement  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  ot  la- 
bor to  take  control  of  factory  management.    1  or  these 
reasons  strikes  are  numerous  and  serious.  During 
October  there  were  69  in  all.    In  the  shipbuilding 
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trades  alone  they  are  said  to  average  10  per  week.  At 
Coventry  three  weeks  ago  50,000  workers,  engaged 
mostly  in  making  aeroplanes,  stopped  work  for  a 
week  on  the  shop  steward  question.  Very  serious 
railroad  and  munition  works  strikes  have  just  been 
averted  by  wage  concessions;  and  a  great  strike  of 
cotton  workers  still  threatens. 

Developments  in  the  labor  situation  may  conceiv- 
ably alter  both  the  nation's  determination  and  its  abil- 
ity to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  present  manner. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Arraignment  of  Caillaux 

The  Paris  papers  publish  the  text  of  the  letter 
submitted  by  Gen.  Dubail,  Military  Governor  of 
Paris,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  support  of  his 
request  for  a  suspension  of  parliamentary  immunity 
as  regards  Caillaux  and  Loustalot.  This  document, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  is  very 
skilfully  written,  shows  first  of  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  push  home  the  attack  on  Caillaux. 
It  makes  direct  open  accusations  of  such  gravity  that 
a  fight  to  the  finish  will  now  be  inevitable,  whatever 
procedure  may  be  adopted,  and  however  the  proced- 
ure may  be  handled  by  this  or  by  any  succeeding  gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  impossible  from  now  on  either 
to  hush  up  the  whole  affair  of  Caillaux  and  the  "de- 
featist" intrigues,  or  to  turn  it  aside  by  any  juggling 
of  procedure,  or  by  threats  of  violent  political  oppo- 
sition. 

The  letter  first  establishes  Caillaux' s  collabora- 
tion and  active  support  of  the  Almereyda  and  the  de- 
featist newspaper.  The  BONNET  ROUGE,  by  quot- 
ing letters  of  Caillaux  to  Almereyda  written  after  the 
paper  had  openly  adopted  an  anti-war  policy;  it  also 
refers  to  the  services  rendered  by  Almereyda  to  Cail- 
laux at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Mme.  Caillaux  for  the 
murder  of  Calmette,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro. 

The  intimate  relations  of  Caillaux  to  Bolo  are 
also  proved  by  letters  written  from  1915  to  1917; 
the  last  of  them  only  a  few  days  before  Bolo's  arrest. 
The  latter  part  of  Dubail's  letter  quotes  only  one 
document,  and  is  given  up  to  pointing  out  the  trea- 
sonable nature  of  Caillaux's  activities  while  in  Italy 
in  December,  1916.    It  goes  to  show  that  he  has  been 
actively  working  not  merely  for  a  compromise  peace, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  the  Entente  and  of  the 
whole   present   system  of  France's   diplomatic  and 
military  alliances; — for  forcing  France  to  make  her 
own  peace  with  Germany  under  circumstances  in- 
volving such  treachery  to  her  allies  as  would  force 
her,  subsequently,  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  an 
alliance  with  Germany,  accepting  the  enmity  of  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  and  leaving  Russia,  Servia  and  Rou- 
mania  to  take  care  of  themselves.    This  policy  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Germany  was  actively  supported 
by  Caillaux  before  the  war;  not  without  strong  argu- 
ments in  its  favor  (as  the  present  debacle  of  Rus- 
sia shows)  and  not  without  a  considerable  amount 
of  support,  not  merely  from  his  own  political  fol- 
lowing, but  from  the  very  large  section  of  French 
opinion  which  was  sincerely  opposed  to  any  policy 


which  risked  involving  a  war  with  Germany  or  with 
anyone  else.  Caillaux,  however,  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  pursuing  this  policy  not  openly,  but  by  under- 
hand methods.  At  the  time  of  the  Agadir  crisis, 
when  as  premier,  he  was  succeeding  in  his  very  sensi- 
ble negotiation  with  Germany  over  Morocco,  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  a  general  settlement  of 
Franco-German  relations  by  means  of  under-ground 
negotiations,  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  government,  through  the  channel  of  personal 
financial  connections  of  his  in  Germany.  (Caillaux 
inherited  a  large  fortune  and  important  banking  inter- 
ests from  his  father,  who  was  a  Minister  under  Na- 
poleon III;  he  has  long  been  President  of  the  Banque 
des  Pays-bas,  and  had  thus  a  wide  financial  connec- 
tion in  Holland  and  Germany  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  political  career.  It  was  the  disclosure, 
by  Clemenceau,  of  this  underground  negotiation, 
which  drove  Caillaux  from  office,  brought  in  the 
Poincare  "National"  Ministry,  and  threw  Caillaux 
into  the  discredit  in  which  he  has  remained  ever 
since. 

Gen.  Dubail's  letter  of  accusation  explicitly  ac- 
cuses Caillaux  of  having  continued  this  pro-German 
policy  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.    This  accu- 
sation has  been  frequently  made  by  public  rumor 
ever  since  1914  and  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
press,  necessarily  in  a  more  or  less  guarded  manner. 
Dubail,  however,  accuses  Caillaux  not  only  of  having 
taken  a  general  position  in  favor  of  a  compromise 
peace,  but  of  having  gone  to  Rome  in  December, 
1916,  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  hand  in  hand 
with  pro-Germans  in  Italy,  against  the  war  and 
against  the  Allies:  saying  that  France  was  exhausted 
and  could  not  carry  on  the  war  beyond  the  spring 
of  1917;  that  at  that  time  he  would  come  into  power 
and  sign  a  peace;  and  that  it  was  thus  necessary  for 
Italy  to  prepare,  in  turn,  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.    To  support  this,  he  gave  assurance 
which  quite  possibly  he  himself  believed,  promising 
that  Germany  would  offer  France  and  Italy  peace 
terms  so  favorable  as  to  astonish  the  worlds — as  the 
whole  price  would  be  paid  by  Russia,  Servia  and 
Roumania.    Servia  would  disappear  as  she  deserved, 
Roumania  would  also  have  to  disappear;  and  finally 
Caillaux  proposed,  and  promised  to  catry  out  on  his 
part,  an  alliance  between  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
against  their  real  enemies,  England  and  Russia.  Gen. 
Dubail  reports  that  the  impression  thus  created  of  the 
approaching  exhaustion  of  France,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility of  her  deserting  her  Allies  caused  the  greatest 
alarm  in  political  and  diplomatic  circles  at  Rome. 
The  Ambassadors  of  England  and  Russia,  and  the 
ministers  of  Servia  and  Roumania  found  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  their  governments,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  Military  and  Naval  attaches  reported  the 
facts  to  Paris,  and  at  one  time  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment was  so  alarmed  as  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
expelling    Caillaux    from    Italy.     This  confirms, 
among  others,  the  charges  made  against  Caillaux  by 
Clemenceau,  in  has  paper  L'Homme  Libre,  shortly  be- 
fore coming  into  office. 

Gen.  Dubail's  requisitoire  concludes  by  asking 
the  authorization  of  the  Chamber  for  prosecuting 
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Caillaux  on  the  charge  of  having  "worked  for  the 
destruction  of  our  alliances  during  the  course  of  mili- 
tary operations,  and  thus  aiding  the  progress  of  the 
enemy's  arms,  crimes  punishable  under  articles  76, 
77,  78  and  79  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  articles  205 
and  64  of  the  Code  of  Military  Law."  The  text  of 
these  6  articles  is  given  in  Le  Temps,  (Dec.  13,  p. 
2);  the  crimes  there  set  forth  are  punishable  by 
death.  The  importance  of  the  decision  to  prosecute 
Caillaux  lies  not  in  the  possibility  of  an  extreme 
punishment,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  burned  its  bridges  behind  it,  and  re- 
solved to  make  a  clean  break  with  the  old  policy  of 
conciliation  and  persuasion,  and  to  make  an  open 
fight  against  the  whole  "Defeatist"  and  compromise 
peace  propaganda.  In  this  fight  no  quarter  can  be 
given.  The  elements  heretofore  willing  to  listen  to 
the  idea  of  a  compromise  peace  (whether  or  not  they 
were  supporters  of  Caillaux)  will  now  be  forced  to 
choose  between  defending  Caillaux  and  avowing  their 
willingness  to  accept  a  peace  which  practically  means 
defeat,  or  else  disavowing  Caillaux  and  leaving  the 


road  clear  for  a  government  determined  to  fight  out 
the  war  and  win  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  Government 
intends  to  leave  them  no  time  for  considering  which 
side  they  will  choose.  Although  it  presents  few  gen- 
eral facts  which  were  not  already  known  or  rumored, 
the  requisitoire  gives  these  facts  an  entirely  different 
character  by  putting  the  whole  support  of  the  govern- 
ment behind  them.  Moreover,  it  is  drawn  up  with 
great  skill,  with  the  object  of  blowing  into  flame  the 
hatred  of  Caillaux  which  already  exists  and  which  is 
freely  admitted  even  by  his  own  supporters.  These 
supporters  so  far  have  depended  chiefly  on  a  policy 
of  threatening  to  arouse  a  bitter  political  controversy 
throughout  France  if  attacked.  They  will  now  almost 
certainly  find  the  ground  cut  out  from  under  their 
feet  before  the  fight  begins,  and  be  forced  either  to 
give  up  the  fight  beforehand,  or  to  sacrifice  their 
whole  position,  and  the  prospects  of  their  party  in 
the  future,  to  an  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  a  hated 
and  distrusted  man  and  for  a  policy  which  must  now 
mean  openly  throwing  over  all  France's  allies  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
France  as  a  great  power. 
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Mr.  Asquith's  Birmingham  Speech 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion  is  naturally 
Mr.  Asquith's  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Lord  Lands- 
downe's  letter.  As  many  rumors  had  been  current 
concerning  Mr.  Asquith's  attitude,  and  as  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  were  known  to  have  been  urg- 
ing him  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  affair, 
by  associating  himself  with  Lord  Landsdowne's  appar- 
ently pacifistic  views,  the  speech  had  been  awaited 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  demand  for  tickets 
was  "overwhelming,"  and  an  overflow  meeting  had 
to  be  arranged.  Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  little, 
beyond  the  existing  nervous  tension,  to  justify  an  im- 
putation to  the  late  Premier  of  such  inconsistency: 
and  in  fact  the  meeting  as  the  Daily  Mail  remarks, 
"'turned  out  to  be  a  very  tame  affair."  Mr.  Asquith 
made  an  excellent  speech  and  defended  Lord  Lands- 
downe  generously  enough.  But  the  speech  consisted 
for  the  most  part  in  an  exposition  of  the  views  as- 
cribed, in  the  first  number  of  the  Press  Review,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  responsible  element  of  the  nation,  coupled 
with  the  usual  statements  of  high  resolve  and  the 
usual  talk  of  reconstruction.  The  defence  of  Lord 
Landsdowne  was  again  the  usual  defence;  a  claim  that 
the  letter  had  been  misconstrued  and  an  attempt  to 
give  it  what  the  Times  calls  a  "new,  a  harmless,  and 
we  must  add,  a  wholly  unwarranted  interpretation." 
Nor  does  the  press  comment  supply  much  more.  The 
Times  thinks  that  Lord  Landsdowne  tried  to  stab  the 
Government  in  the  back  by  attempting  to  influence 
the  Allied  Council.  Since  the  letter,  although  clearly 
"a  personal  expression  of  opinion,"  has  been  "widely 
quoted  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  as  representing 
the  current  views  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  should  be 
repudiated  rather  than  excused.  The  Morning  Post, 
admitting  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  friends  "repre- 
sent an  element  of  some  weight  in  the  country,"  is 
relieved  that  the  Pacifists  have  beeil  disappointed. 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  still  secretly  oppressed,  per- 
haps, by  the  consciousness  of  its  responsibility  in 
publishing  the  letter,  breathes  a  Christmas  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  everyone  concerned  in  the  af- 
fair, and  finds  in  Lord  Landsdowne,  President  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Asquith,  a  trinity  of  guardians  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  other  papers  have  so  little 
to  say  that  one  suspects  their  editors  of  conscien- 
tiously performing  mere  routine  duty  in  covering  the 
matter  at  all. 

British  Reverses  at  Cambrai 

In  its  leading  editorial  the  Times  demands  an  in- 
vestigation. 

"We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  'reversal  of  fortune 
on  our  own  front,  of  which  the  truth  is  slowlv  leak- 


ing through  the  correspondents'  tales  of  heroism.' 
That  episode,  by  common  consent,  furnishes  the  su- 
preme argument  for  the  new  demand  upon  our  man- 
power. Unless  it  is  promptly  and  frankly  handled, 
we  fear  that  it  may  also  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  successful  provision  of  reinforcements.  . 
.  .  The  official  communiques  were  more  than  usu- 
ally  laconic.  The  correspondents  have  so  far  been 
limited  almost  entirely  to  details  of  amazing  gallan- 

try  We  can  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with 

the  fatuous  estimates,  e.g.,  of  German  losses  in  men 
and  moral,  which  have  inspired  too  many  of  the  pub- 
lished messages  from  France.  But  the  line  is  now 
reconstituted  and  securely  held.  The  events  which 
drove  it  backward  are  necessarily  lending  colour  to 
the  speeches  of  public  men  in  their  anxiety  to  rouse 
the  country  to  its  necessities.  Moreover,  the  publish- 
ed and  censored  version  is  being  amplified  every  day 
by  innumerable  and  most  disquieting  firsthand  ac- 
counts from  officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  actual 
fighting.  It  is  high  time  that  this  mass  of  partial 
information  should  be  placed  in  its  true  perspective, 
that  the  charges  of  blundering  should  be  sifted,  and 
that  the  blame,  if  and  where  it  is  due,  should  take 
sha  pe  in  the  prompt  removal  of  every  blunderer. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  The  merest 
breath  of  criticism  on  any  military  operation  is  far 
too  often  dismissed  as  an  'intrigue'  against  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  therefore  we  would  say  at  once 
that  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in  our  sober  judgment,  pos- 
sesses the  undiminished  confidence  both  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Government  at  home.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  turning  a  temporary  set-back  to  the 
detriment  of  his  great  position  or  of  his  plans.  But 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  position  cannot  but  depend  in 
large  measure  on  his  choice  of  subordinates.  His 
weakness,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  is  his  inveterate  de- 
votion to  those  who  have  served  him  longest — some 
of  them  perhaps  too  long,  or  at  least  too  long  with- 
out a  rest.  In  the  present  case  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the  German  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  British  suc- 
cess to  strike  back  unexpectedly  at  a  wholly  unready 
part  of  the  line.  The  splendid  deeds  of  valour  which 
ultimately  held  them  cannot  obscure  the  complete- 
ness of  that  initial  surprise.  To  judge  only  from 
our  Correspondent's  account  of  its  incidents — of  Bri- 
gade Headquarters  raided,  of  generals  fighting  in 
their  pyjamas,  of  doctors  interrupted  in  their  dress- 
ing stations — we  may  agree  that  they  are  all  magnifi- 
cent, but  they  should  never  have  occurred.  It  is 
here  that  inquiry  is  needed — prompt,  searching  com- 
plete, and  free  from  all  suspicion  that  those  responsi- 
ble, however  remotely,  are  sitting  in  judgment  on 
their  own  miscalculation." 
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Fighting  Near  Cambrai 
(Col.  Lecomte  in  the  Lausanne  Gazette,  Decem- 
ber 11,  quoted  in  the  German  Wireless  Press  of 
Dec.  14.) 

The  Germans  needed  two  days  to  bring  their 
counter-offensive  into  action,  to  which  the  fighting  at 
Bourlon  was  a  preliminary.    On  the  first  day,  the 
British  lost  several  villages.     The  whole  position 
is  swamped.    Thousands  of  soldiers  and  many  guns 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    On  the  follow- 
ing days,  the  British  vacuated  with  very  little  resist- 
ance one  village  after  another.    Whatever  circum- 
stance this  repulse  may  be  attributed  to,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  transfer  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  important  reserves  from  the  Russian  front. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  they  were  able  to  find  troops 
or  guns  available  elsewhere  near  Carbrai.    It  must 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  tactical  superiority 
of  the  British  over  the  Germans  has  not  been  finally 
proved.    There  are  trades  which  cannot  be  learnt  in 
three  years.    Warfare  is  one  of  them.    The  Ger- 
mans have  practised  it  for  centuries.    The  British 
are  just  beginning.    In  trench  warfare,  they  are  now 
complete  masters,  but  in  mobile  warfare  they  have 
received  their  first  lesson. 

All  general  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
which  was  shattered  in  front  of  Cambrai  saw  for 
the  first  time  something  before  them  which  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  labyrinth  of  trenches  and  artifical 
barbed-wire  forests.  Neither  in  their  war  experience 
nor  in  their  professional  training  could  they  find 
the  proper  solution  to  the  new  task.  The  transition 
from  a  war  of  position  to  mobile  warfare  is  the 
most  difficult  operation  of  modern  war.  The  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans  and  at  one  time  the  Russians, 
were  successful  in  it,  but  neither  the  French  nor  the 
British  have  been  able  to  undertake  it  successfully. 
The  creators  and  leaders  of  the  new  British  Army 
have  undoubtedly  somewhat  lost  sight  of  the  true  pur- 
pose of  mobile  warfare  by  which  the  most  decisive 
results  can  be  produced. 

ENEMY  PRESS 

The  General  Military  Situation 
(By  Major  Boraht,  from  the  Deutsche  Tageszei- 
tung,  Dec.  5.) 

One  of  our  war-aims  has  been  achieved.  From 
the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathians  the  enemy  seeks  to 
suspend  hostilities.     But  we  are  only  in  the  first 


stages  of  approach  to  the  question  of  peace.  The 
desires  and  the  peace  conditions  of  both  parties  are 
not  as  yet  precisely  formulated.  We  know  only  that 
all  the  advantages  are  on  our  side.  We  can  afford  to 
wait;  our  adversary  cannot.  Out  plenipotentiaries 
are  supported  by  the  well-grounded  military  power 
of  the  two  monarchies.  The  others  have  behind  them 
only  continually  shifting  and  drifting  crowds  with- 
out leaders.  If  France  and  England  were  in  our 
place  and  negotiating  with  Russia,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  make  most  serious  sacrifices. 

Russian  troops  in  Roumania  seem  no  longer  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  allies.    If  this  be  true 
the  question  of  a  separate  peace  with  Roumania 
arises.    The  English  government  foresaw  this  blow 
as  one  which  would  weaken  them.    But  English  ex- 
hortations cannot,  any  more  than  Wilson's  amiable 
words,  prove  an  anchor  of  safety  for  Roumania.  If 
Roumania  recalls  lessons  of  the  past,  our  chiefs  wilt 
carry  off  as  brilliant  a  victory  on  this  side,  a  victory 
they  have  silently  been  preparing.    The  outcome  in 
Roumania  will  have  vast  political  significance  and 
will  not  fail  to  produce  a  profound  impression  on 
Italy.    In  the  meanwhile  the  struggles  continue  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  operations.    The  Chief  War 
Council  of  the  Allies  has  formed  a  Section  for  the 
Prevention  of  Peace.    The  present  Allied  leaders  are 
not  yet  won  over  by  the  convincing  logic  of  our  march 
to  victory.    Our  opponents  on  the  Italian  front  refuse 
to  see  the  impossibility  in  their  present  situation  of 
carrying  off  strategical  advantages.  They  betray  their 
own  public  by  placing  questions  of  politics  and  self- 
interest  above  this  same  strategical  situation  so  fav- 
ourable to  the  Central  Powers. 

Cambrai  is  a  new  and  classic  example  of  the 
futility  of  the  coarse  strategy  of  a  Byng  or  a  Haig 
who  hurls  himself  head  down  at  an  obstacle,  to  keep 
the  dearly  won  advantages  of  a  fortunate  tactical  sur- 
prise. Byng  did  not  study  his  plan  of  attack  thor- 
oughly and  in  all  its  details.  The  enterprize  was 
bold,  its  success  uncertain.  The  attack  on  Cambrai 
was  rapidly  prepared  and  vigorously  conducted.  But 
he  left  out  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  constantly  increasing  pressure  after  pentrating 
our  lines,  deploying  reserves  similar  to  those  we 
threw  in  so  decisively  at  each  of  our  big  breaches  ol 
the  enemy  front.  It  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  to 
open  an  attack  with  20  divisions  on  a  front  of  30 
kilometers  in  48  hours'  time,  and  then  stop,  after  a 
brilliant  start,  four  and  a  half  kilometers  away  from 
Cambrai.  To  abandon  more  than  half  of  the  con- 
quered territory  ten  days  later  under  the  pressure  of 
German  counter-attacks,  is  a  defeat. 
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The  Military  Situation 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  12  December, 
Mr.  Dillon  complained  that  the  ministers  no  longer 
followed  the  practice  of  giving  surveys  of  the  state 
of  the  war,  and  thus  deprived  the  House  of  the  privi- 
lege of  criticism.  '"During  the  last  few  days  re- 
ports of  a  most  unpleasant  character  had  circulated. 
If  there  had  been  blunders,  the  blunderers  should 
not  be  rewarded,  as  they  had  been  in  the  past,  with 
the  best  commands  in  this  country  on  their  removal 
from  the  front." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  debate  had  included 
some  such  criticism  of  the  dispersal  of  British  forces 
as  is  found  below  in  Colonel  Repington's  comment; 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commenced  by 
pointing  out  that,  when  movements  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine  were  considered,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Great  Britain  had  her  position  in  Egypt 
to  defend.  He  was  sure  that  in  this  case  it  had  been 
true  that  the  best  defence  was  attack.  As  regarded 
Salonika,  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  but  for  the 
forces  there  the  Germans  would  have  been  in  com- 
plete possession  of  Greece  and  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  He  thought  it  quite  possible 
that  the  Germans  might  make  an  attempt  on  Salonika, 
"but  if  disaster  came — which  he  did  not  anticipate 
— if  an  attack  came,  it  would  not  be  from  any  lack 
of  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  government."  It 
had  been  suggested  that  it  was  possible  that  Constan- 
tine  would  return  to  Greece  as  part  of  the  German 
Army.  He  agreed  that  that  would  be  a  great  disaster. 
With  regard  to  Cambrai,  it  was  true  that  there  were 
rumours  as  to  what  happened  there;  but  these  ru- 
mours were  greatly  exaggerated. 

"As  regards  the  setback,  I  will  give  all  the  in- 
formation the  Government  has.  On  that  night  or 
early  morning  the  Germans  made  different  attacks 
upon  our  forces  at  Cambrai.  The  smallest  of  these 
attacks,  having  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged,  was 
on  the  part  where,  owing  to  a  surprise,  they  broke 
through.  Two  other  attacks  made  by  larger  forces 
were  repelled,  and  repelled,  as  we  were  told,  with 
great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  There  was 
a  surprise;  there  was  the  enemy  getting  through 
without  warning;  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
send  instructions  to  the  Field-Marshall  to  give  us  a 
full  report  of  all  that  had  happened  and,  so  far  as 
he  could,  of  the  cause.  Full  inquiry  will  be  made 
and  the  Government  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  proper 
action  is  taken  as  a  result."  There  was  apparently 
no  further  debate  (The  Times,  Dec.  13th). 

Further  comment  is  provided  by  the  Daily  Mail 
(Boulevard  Edition),  of  15  December,  in  the  form 


December  16,  1917 


of  an  extract  from  one  of  Colonel  Repington's  articles 
in  the  Times.    The  original  text  is  not  yet  available. 

"Everyone  is  well  aware  that  owing  to  the  dis- 
integration of  Russia  and  the  Italian  defeats  the 
enemy  has  the  power  to  assemble  on  the  front  in 
France  larger  forces  than  ever.  That  there  has  re- 
cently begun  intensive  transport  of  troops  from  East 
to  West  much  evidence  shows.  There  are  now  some 
150  Germans  divisions  in  the  West  and  79  in  the 
East.  The  probability  is  that  German  Main  Head- 
quarters have  decided  that  for  some  time  to  come 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  Russia.  The 
long  German  defensive  in  the  West,  unchanged  ex- 
cept at  Verdun  since  1914,  must  be  regarded  as 
ended,  and  we  must  take  corresponding  precautions. 

"We  cannot  safely  reckon  on  a  need  of  less  than 
a  million  men  for  maintaining  our  existing  forces  in 
the  field  during  the  year  1918,  assuming  that  future 
losses  and  waste  equal  those  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  sources  open  to  us  other  than  the  annual  class 
of  youths  of  18,  are,  first  of  all,  Ireland,  to  which 
the  Registration  and  Service  Acts  can  be  applied. 
The  second  source  is  an  extension  of  the  age  limit 
to  50.  The  third  and  most  important,  is  the  with- 
drawal from  non-essential,  and  even  from  some  essen- 
tial, national  industries  of  the  younger  men,  and  the 
fourth  is  the  despatch  to  the  front  of  youths  of  18. 

"It  is  known,  that,  in  round  figures,  and  in  the 
aggregate,  we  have  roughly  two  million  men  in 
France,  and  one  million  in  other  theatres  of  war. 
The  two  million  in  France  are  not  all  fighting  men 
by  any  means.  When  we  add  up  the  bayonets  and 
the  guns  available  in  France  and  add  them  to  those 
of  French,  Americans,  Belgians,  and  Portuguese,  the 
resulting  fighting  strength,  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy  is  not  adequate  to  promise  victory  in  ambi- 
tious offensive  operations.  It  never  has  been.  In  ex- 
terior operations,  other  than  those  in  France,  includ- 
ing Salonika,  where  a  firm  decision  is  badly  needed, 
we  have  men  enough  to  turn  the  scales  in  France.  In 
sending  so  many  troops  to  these  distant  theatres,  and 
the  changing  defensive  into  offensive,  strategy  we 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  force.  A  reconsideration  of 
all  these  distant  operations  is  necessary  now,  and  it 
is  pressing.  It  avails  us  nothing  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  Baghdad,  if  in  the  main  theatre,  we  are  not 
successful." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Resume  of  Events  in  Russia  Since  the  Fall  of 
the  Provisional  Government 

The  brief  period  of  street  fighting  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Keren- 
sky's  Provisional  Government,  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  of  Russia's 
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allies.    Not  only  the  press  and  the  public  but  also 
the  official  circles  of  America  as  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers in  Europe,  had  commenced  to  trust  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Russian  people  to  their  more  intelligent 
leaders,  in  their  patriotism,  their  racial  dislike  of 
the  Germans,  and  in  their  loyalty  to  their  allies.  It 
was  made  painfully  clear,  however,  that  these  confi- 
dent hopes  rested  for  the  time  being  at  least,  on  a 
purely  imaginary  basis:  as  far  as  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Russian  people  were  concerned.    The  easy 
victory  of  the  Maximalists  showed  that  not  only  the 
Provisional  Government  but  all  the  better  political 
elements  which  were  behind  it  had  only  the  weakest 
hold  on  the  Russian  people.    It  showed  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  respond  actively  to  any  appeal  for  a 
strong  national  Government    (however  liberal  and  j 
democratic);  that  they  were  either  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  upper  classes;  and  that  any  vague  feel- 
ings of  attachment  they  may  have  had  to  their  West-  j 
ern  Allies  had  become  completely  obscured  by  the 
more  critical  and  pressing  problems  at  home.  Above 
all  it  showed  that  the  Russian  people  wanted  peace, —  j 
that  they  had  forgotten  what  little  they  may  have 
understood  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  end  it,  practically  regardless  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  of  national  honor  or  interest,  or  of  their 
engagements  to  their  Allies. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Kerensky's  fall  the 
Maximalists  were  in  undisputed  control  of  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  and  had  reduced  all  the  towns  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Russia  where  they  were  not  in  abso- 
lute control,  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Finland  and  the 
Ukraine,  which  throughout  the  summer  had  remained 
fairly  orderly  and  had  contented  themselves  with  as- 
serting their  autonomy  and  organizing  their  own  gov- 
ernments, now  threatened  to  fall  into  the  same  state 
of  anarchy  and  social  revolution  as  in  Northern  Rus- 
sia. Kieff,  which  in  the  west  had  been  counted  on  to 
become  the  headquarters  of  a  Southern  Russia  loyal 
to  the  Entente  and  determined  to  go  on  with  the  war, 
fell  for  a  time  at  least  into  the  hands  of  Maximal- 
ists. General  Kaledin  who  as  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks  had  been  looked  upon  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  this  "loyal"  movement,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire his  forces  first  from  Kieff,  and  then  from  Khar- 
koff,  and  to  withdraw  his  headquarters  to  Noocher- 
kask,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  more  than 
500  miles  east  of  the  front. 

The  next  step  of  the  Maximalists  was  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  army,  in  order  to  destroy  any  chance  of 
armed  resistance  to  their  government,  and  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  bring  about  the  armistice  or  peace 
which  was  the  principal  basis  of  their  popular  sup- 
port, and  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  them, 
not  only  for  carrying  out  their  general  program  of 
a  social  revolution,  but  as  an  essential  condition  of 
their  remaining  in  power.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
army  that  in  spite  of  the  dissolving  propaganda  of 
the  last  nine  months,  the  commanding  officers  cour- 
ageously resisted  the  order  to  sign  an  armistice  which 
they  considered  a  disgrace,  and  for  a  time  they  were 
able  to  maintain  the  remains  of  their  authority  over 
their  troops.    The  resistance  was  finally  ended  by 


the  murder  of  General  Doukhonin;  the  army  in  the 
north  then  accepted  without  question  the  armistice 
(which  was  already  being  negotiated),  and  withm 
a  few  days  the  southern  army  which  had  been  show- 
ing a  more  loyal  spirit,  accepted  it  as  well — and  the 
Roumanians  were  forced  to  join  in. 

At  this  time  it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  in 
sight  that  could  be  considered  favorable.  Kaledin 
and  his  Cossacks  were  too  far  away  to  affect  the  sit- 
uation at  the  front;  and  in  any  case  too  few  in  num- 
bers to  dominate  the  rest  of  Russia  united  against 
them.    The  Ukraine,  which  was  reported  hostile  to 
Kaledin,  lay  between  him  and  the  front,  and  threat- 
ened his  possible  line  of  advance  to  Petrograd  and 
to  the  North.    The  Cadet  Party  (which  now  includes 
nearly  all  the  moderate  elements  in  Russia  favorable 
to  a  strong  government  and  loyal  to  the  Allies)  was 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  every- 
where in  a  minority.    There  seemed  no  immediate 
prospect  of  any  political  or  military  force,  or  of  any 
widespread  change  of  feeling,  which  might  upset  the 
power  of  the  Maximalists,  or  prevent  their  continuing 
their  work  of  disorganizing  Russia,  and  establishing 
a  peace  with  Germany  on  lines  openly  hostile  to  the 
Allies. 

Within  the  past  week  there  has  been  no  striking 
concrete  change  in  the  situation,  but  the  prospect  is 
decidedly  different.  There  had  been  many  indica- 
tions that  although  opposition  had  been  futile,  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Maximalists  was  decidedly 
feeble.  They  could  destroy  the  existing  machinery 
of  government,  but  seemed  unable  to  create  a  new 
one  of  their  own.  There  had  also  been  indications 
that  the  Maximalists  were  by  no  means  confident  of 
their  position;  but  the  first  open  avowal  of  this  came 
in  a  proclamation  (see  Le  Temps,  Dec.  11),  declar- 
ing the  Revolution  in  danger  from  the  Counter-Rev- 
olution  which  was  being  prepared  by  Kaledin,  Korni- 
loff  and  the  Cadet  leaders;  it  also  admitted  that  the 
Ukraine,  instead  of  being  under  their  control,  was 
co-operating  with  Kaledin  against  Maximalist  domi- 
nation, as  were  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  Region 
(under  Gen.  Doutoff).  The  most  striking  point  of 
this  proclamation  was  the  change  of  tone  adopted  by 
its  authors;  instead  of  announcing  that  everything  was 
going  their  way,  as  they  had  invariably  done  here- 
tofore, they  were  forced  to  appeal  to  their  following 
by  trumpeting  the  peril  of  their  situation. 

Following  on  this,  dispatches  from  Petrograd 
dated  Dec.  12  announce  that  the  Maximalists  have 
been  forced  to  recognize  that  they  will  not  have  a 
majority  of  their  own  in  the  newly  elected  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  that  they  fear  a  union  against 
them  of  the  Cadets,  and  the  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Party.  Some  time  ago,  fearing  this  possibility,  the 
Maximalists  established  an  improvised  assembly  of 
their  own  in  Petrograd,  to  be  run  as  a  rival  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  if  necessary,  and  they  also 
made  arrangements  for  annulling  elections  unfavor- 
able to  their  party,  and  have  begun  to  resort  to  this 
device.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Cadet  party  alone 
is  the  weakest  of  the  three  chief  parties,  Lenin  has 
found  it  necessary  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Cadet  party.    If  this  order  is  carried  out,  it 
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will  mean  that  the  last  possible  pretence  of  legal 
sanction  to  armistice  and  peace  negotiations  with 
Germany  will  vanish,  and  that  Germany  will  have  to 
negotiate  not  with  the  new  Russia  of  the  Revolution 
but  with  a  political  gang  which  will  be  a  mere  an- 
archy in  theory  as  well  as  in  fact.  This  fact  will 
have  an  even  more  important  effect  in  Germany  than 
in  Russia. 

Germany,  already  extremely  doubtful  of  her 
present  ground  in  Russia,  will  have  to  be  all  the  more 
sceptical  of  any  arrangement  she  may  make  with  the 
Maximalists,  and  will  have  to  remain  all  the  more 
on  guard  on  her  Eastern  frontier.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  although  the  armistice  is  now  in  force, 
there  are  clear  indications  of  hitches  in  the  negoti- 
ations, and  a  direct  conflict  in  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  two  sides.  Lenin's  paper,  the  Pravda  has  come 
out  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  Germans.  The  Maxi- 
malists have  been  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  Germany  granting  wide  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  clearing  up  the  situation  on  the  Eastern  front; 
while  the  Germans  have  shown  decided  anxiety  over 
the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  called  "Counter 
Fraternization." 

ENEMY  PRESS 

American  Military  Intervention 
(Cassler  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Nov.  3rd.,) 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  say 
Americans,  was  a  personal  affair  of  President  Wil- 
son's and  the  declaration  of  war  an  issue  forced 
through  intrigue.  If  England  were  to  lose  the  war, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  turn  Canada  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  would  then  become  America's 
next  door  neighbor.  This  consideration  forces  Amer- 
ica for  her  own  protection  to  keep  a  large  permanent 
army.  The  German  official  bulletins  are  passed  over 
in  silence,  while  the  pretended  victories  of  the  Allies 
are  given  wide  publicity. 

When  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  withdrew,  the  pa- 
pers published  telegrams  in  large  letters  attempting 
to  prove  that  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  was  supposed  to  have  abdicated  and  given 
the  Crown  over  to  his  fourth  son. 

German  Americans  refused  to  do  military  service. 


In  Nebraska  there  were  such  riots  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  summon  the  artillery.  In  order  to  hide 
this  move  from  the  people  it  was  declared  thai  ex- 
plosives had  been  discovered  there.  Also  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  first  convoys  there  were  bloody  demon- 
strations It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 

War  Loan  can  only  be  floated  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

The  American  officers  who  come  over  to  France 
are  not  especially  brave.  As  soon  as  the  ships  enter 
the  danger  zone  they  put  on  their  civilian's  clothes. 
They  say  that  if  the  ship  were  torpedoed  they  would 
be  rescued  as  the  civilian  crew  and  not  shot. 

America  and  the  Azores 

(By  Vice-Admiral  Z.  D.  Kirchhoff,  from  the 
Neuste  Nachrichten,  Berlin,  Nov.  13th.) 

The  Azores  are  situated  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  from  America  to  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  about  half  way  from  America 
to  Italy. 

It  is  of  importance,  for  the  future  transportation 
of  large  American  forces  to  Europe,  to  procure  points 
of  support,  located  on  the  sea-route  between  the  two 
continents,  and  nearer  to  the  European  battle-fields 
than  to  the  American  continent.  They  could  be  used 
as  a  base  to  form,  without  disturbance,  the  convoys 
accompanied  through  the  blockaded  zone.  There 
the  troops  could  rest,  and  above  all,  there  the  trans- 
ports and  accompanying  warships  could  be  overhaul- 
ed and  supplied  with  coal.  Considering  the  slow 
speed  of  protected  convoys,  this  is  not  without  im- 
portance. 

As  the  Azores  are  connected  by  cable  with  both 
continents  and  have  powerful  radio  stations,  they 
would  constitute  a  permanent  connection  between  the 
expeditionary  forces,  the  fleet  of  transports,  and  the 
United  States. 

But  the  Americans  probably  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  simply  using  such  useful  points 
for  their  transports,  much  less  for  the  protection  of 
Portugal.  Their  aim  is  probably  much  more  far 
reaching.  One  of  their  intentions  is  undoubtedly  to 
command  the  great  sea-routes  from  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  be  able 
to  hold  them  in  the  case  of  another  war  in  the  future. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Canadian  Army 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  elections  which  are  taking  place  in  Canada 
today.  Everyone  indeed  realizes  that  the  defeat  of 
the  existing  coalition  government,  and  the  return  to 
power  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  conscription;  but  questions  of  far  greater 
import  are  involved.  In  the  first  place,  there  seems 
little  if  any  doubt  that  the  success  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  would  greatly  diminish  the  very  valuable  con- 
tribution which  Canada  has  been  making  to  the  Brit- 
ish effort.  Voluntary  enlistment  has  become  practi- 
cally negligible;  while  Canadian  casualties  have 
amounted  to  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  enlist- 
ment, and  reinforcements  are  needed  to  maintain  the 
existing  units.  Lacking  reinforcements,  units  which 
have  won  distinction  will  have  to  be  broken  up  and 
merged.  The  men  will  have  less  pride  in  their  new 
organizations;  they  will  feel  that  they  have  been  de- 
serted and  are  fighting  to  protect  slackers.  They  may 
even  be  affected  by  the  unscrupulous  election  prom- 
ises made  by  certain  of  the  Laurier  party  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  Liberal  victory,  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
will  have  the  option  of  remaining  or  of  going  home. 
Altogether  there  would  probably  result  not  only  a 
loss  in  numbers  but  a  far  more  serious  loss  in  morale. 
Nor  would  the  reduction  in  Canada's  contribution  rest 
there.  However  devoted  to  imperial  interests  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  may  be,  the  French  Canadians  who 
form  the  bulk  of  his  following  care  little  for  the 
Empire,  and,  embittered  by  the  violent  recrimina- 
tions of  the  Election  struggle,  will  be  in  no  mood  to 
make  great  sacrifice  in  its  defence.  Mr.  Bourrassa, 
the  French  Nationalist  leader,  has  declared  quite 
frankly  that  Canada  has  done  her  share  and  should 
now  settle  down  to  a  period  of  recuperation,  leaving 
the  Allies  to  fare  as  best  they  may.  It  is  true  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  offered  a  referendum  on  con- 
scription; but  the  election  is  practically  in  itself  a 
referendum  on  this  question ;  and  a  referendum  which 
offers  a  far  better  chance  of  success  to  the  conscrip- 
tion party  than  any  which  could  be  taken  later  on. 
With  the  French  Canadians  holding  the  centre  of 
power;  with  most  of  the  British  Canadians  bitterly 
resentful  of  their  government,  and  humiliated  by 
their  failure  to  supply  the  promised  half  million 
men;  and  with  the  army  more  or  less  demoralized, 
Canada  could  play  no  great  part  in  the  balance  of  the 
war.  But  there  are  other  considerations  still.  Five 
days  hence  Australia  will  vote  on  conscription  too, 
with  radical  labor  under  the  leadership  of  the  I.  W. 
W.,  the  Sinn  Fein,  and  the  Pacifists,  playing  the  part 
of  French  Canada.  The  Canadian  vote  cannot  fail 
to  produce  a  great  effect  there;  and  the  results  of  a 


defeat  of  conscription  would  be  much  the  same  as 
in  Canada.  Last  of  all  comes  the  effect  on  Great 
Britain  itself.  Great  Britain  is  now  putting  into  line 
every  available  man  to  meet  the  impending  German 
offensive.  The  colonial  assistance  has  been  of  very 
great  service  in  building  up  British  morale.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  colonial  defection?  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  British  morale 
would  be  greatly  affected;  yet  one  cannot  but  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  strain. 

As  soon  as  the  election  results  are  known  it  will 
be  possible  to  analyse  the  various  forces,  Liberal, 
Labor,  and  alien,  which  are  assisting  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  French  Canadian  following  in  at- 
tempting to  upset  the  Borden  government. 

ENEMY  PRESS— Germany 

The  Franchise  Reform  in  Prussia 

A  bill  is  before  the  Prussian  Lower  House  (Land- 
tag) which,  if  adopted,  will  modify  the  franchise  in 
Prussia  along  lines  of  equal  representation.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  this  concession  to  popu- 
lar demand  a  measure  intended  by  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Government  to  undermine  militarism  or  weaken 
the  resistance  in  the  war.  On  the  contrary  the  re- 
form of  the  antiquated  electoral  system  is  designed 
to  disarm  the  discontented  Socialists  and  win  their 
support.  It  is  probable  too  that  from  a  foreign  angle 
the  Government  in  Germany  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  bait  this  would  be  to  foreign  pacifists  to  say:  "see. 
Germany  is  democratized."  Most  Liberals  see  in  it  a 
step  toward  a  "peace  of  understanding." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  three-class  electoral 
system  shall  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  "universal, 
direct  and  equal  suffrage."  For  years  liberal  German 
opinion  has  been  demanding  the  abolition  of  a  sys- 
tem which  divides  the  electors  into  three  classes,  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  their  incomes.  This  system, 
for  example,  gives  to  seven  large  property  owners  of 
Berlin  the  voting  power  of  as  many  thousands,  and 
leaves  the  large  industrial  cities  a  representation  far 
below  all  normal  proportion  to  their  size.  Since  the 
war  the  Left  has,  on  several  occasions  such  as  this, 
sold  its  support  to  the  Government  dearly.  In  April. 
1917,  the  Kaiser  was  obliged  to  promise  a  reform, 
but  added:  "for  after  the  war."  In  July,  when  von 
Bethmann  found  himself  attacked  by  both  Left  and 
Right,  he  came  out  abruptly  for  immediate  franchise 
reform.  The  Kaiser,  it  is  presumed,  would  not  then 
have  acted,  had  not  pressure  also  been  brought  to 
bear  by  such  influential  party-leaders  as  Harnach, 
Rohrbach,  and  Delbruck.  He  then  made  his  promise 
of  a  franchise  reform:  "a  bill  to  provide  direct  and 
secret  election  of  the  deputies  on  the  principle  of 
equal  suffrage." 
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ENEMY  PRESS — Germany  Continued 

The  bill  now  under  deliberation  has  been  so  modi- 
fied that  the  original  concessions  to  the  principles  of 
representative  Government  lose  much  of  their  force. 
While  defining  the  suffrage  as  universal,  the  bill 
raises  the  voting  age  from  24  to  25.  It  provides  that 
residence  of  at  least  three  years  m  Prussia,  and  ot 
one  year  in  an  electoral  district  will  be  necessary 
for  eligibility.  This  will  exclude  many  in  the  work- 
ing class.  This  bill  also  reduces  the  preponderant 
place  Berlin  would  take,  by  providing  that  where  a 
commune  contains  more  than  one  electoral  district 
the  district  and  not  the  commune  will  be  the  basis  of 
residential  qualification.  This  will,  however,  bar  all 
voters  who  move  from  one  part  of  Berlin  to  another, 
in  the  course  of  the  election  year.  Twelve  new  depu- 
ties will  be  created  by  a  clause  which  accords  an  extra 
deputy  to  districts  with  a  population  exceeding  250,- 

000.  "  . 

The  bill  is  not  generally  well  received.  lne 
Right  opposes  a  bill  which  will  put  a  Socialist,  radi- 
cal majority  in  the  Lower  House.  They  are  not 
averse  to  a  reform  which  will  break  the  "plutocratic 
domination,"  but  would  have  preferred  a  system  of 
plural  voting  more  in  accord  with  Prussian  ideals. 
But  the  greatest  objection  lies  in  the  fear  that  "such 
a  change  will  endanger  the  whole  basis  of  the  life  of 
the  German  Empire— the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  will  be  lost  (Post,  Nov.  26).  Democracy  is  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  importance  of  the  Eastern 
Mark  as  a  national  defense."  The  Left,  on  the  other 
hand,  grumbles  because  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Many  call  it  a  half-way  measure.  The  Cath- 
olic Center  as  yet  has  not  committed  itself  positively 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Despite  opposition  from  both  sides,  the  bill  is  a 
step  toward  representative  Government.  It  will  give 
some  added  representation  to  the  cities,  especially 
Berlin,  and  in  consequence  give  added  power  to  the 
more  democratic  classes. 

The  franchise  bill  is  one  of  three  "Prussian  Re- 
form Bills."  A  second  modifies  the  composition  of 
the  Prussian  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus).  Apart 
from  the  members  of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  there 
will  be  510  members,  360  of  whom  will  be  "present- 
ed to  the  King  for  election"  ( i.  e.  chosen  by  the  Gov- 
ernment), and  150  will  be  selected  at  pleasure.  By 
this  limitation  of  the  number  the  possibility  of  stuff- 
ing the  Upper  House  is  removed — an  added  protec- 


tion to  the  majority  of  its  members.  This  majority 
will  continue  to  be  Junker;  with  a  backing  of  "trust- 
worthy industrials."  Labor  will  have  no  representa- 
tion. The  Herrenhaus  Bill  asserts  the  importance  of 
the  hereditary  element  in  the  Upper  House.  It  also 
adds  increased  financial  powers,  e.  g.  the  privilege 
of  returning  budgets  rejected  by  the  Lower  House,  and 
reaffirms  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue expenditure  despite  the  refusal  of  the  House  to 
vote  the  subject. 

The  third  bill  proposes  certain  constitutional  re- 
forms.   Of  the  three,  that  of  the  franchise  is  by  far 
the  most  important.    With  a  Lower  House  demo- 
cratic and  in  opposition  to  the  Upper,  most  liberal 
Prussians  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  will,  in  the 
long  run,  have  to  give  way.    Those  who  see  only  the 
two  bills  in  their  immediate  consequences,  and  do 
not  speculate  as  to  the  future,  see  but  a  modification 
in  the  Lower  House,  offset  by  increased  powers  and 
protection  given  to  the  Upper.    But  over  a  longer 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  franchise  marks  a  vic- 
tory for  the  people.    The  Government  has  already 
ceded  something  and  may  have  to  cede  more.  But 
this  does  not  mean  much  as  long  as  the  people  are 
content  to  continue  as  cogs  in  the  same  machine.  The 
Reichstag  in  the  July  Crisis  had  a  perfect  chance,  all 
admit,  to  impose  its  will  on  the  Government  and  de- 
mand whatever  parliamentary   reforms  it  wanted. 
But  the  Reichstag  did  not  will  to  do  it,  and  the  people 
do  not  will  to  change.    The  reform,  therefore,  can 
only  produce  results  when  new  elections  have  been 
made  both  in  the  Prussian  House  and  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  when  members  of  a  different  stuff  come  into 
office. 

Delay  in  American  Shipbuilding 
(Local  Anzeiger,  Berlin,  Nov.  25.) 
"According  to  the  Neue  Zuriche  Zeitung,  Havas 
announces  from  New  York  that  the  launching  of  the 
first  Union  merchant-ship  will  take  place  next  Mon- 
day. The  ship  will  be  called  the  "Albion"  and  will 
displace  8,000  tons.  It  is  built  entirely  of  steel  and 
will  cost  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Thus  happily  it  is  not  till  December  that  the  launch- 
ing of  the  first  American  ship  takes  place.  How  has 
this  come  about?  First  it  was  2,000  wooden,  then 
2,000  steel  ships,  which  in  the  course  of  the  past 
summer  should  banish  all  shipping  needs.  One  must 
confess  the  programme  has  hardly  been  realized." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Review  of  the  Situation 
An  examination  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  at 
Gray's  Inn  on  14  December  reveals  it  as  filled  with 
interesting  statements,  powerful  arguments,  and  strik- 
ingly fine  word  imagery.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  first  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Landsdowne  "had  not  intended  in 
the  least  to  convey  the  meaning  which  his  words  might 
reasonably  bear;"  although,  if  he  really  "meant  to 
say  exactly  the  same  thing  as  President  Wilson,"  it 
was  "a  great  misfortune  that  he  did  not  carry  out  that 
intention."    The  letter  was  received  with  "painful 
amazement"  at  Paris;  while  in  England  it  brought 
into  the  open  a  "very  active  minority"  of  people  who 
busy  themselves  "insidiously,  persistently,  skilfully" 
to  force  the  country  into  "a  premature  and  vanquish- 
ed peace."  The  Premier  seemed  to  feel  the  necessitv 
of  especially  chastising  persons  who,  after  having 
helped  to  commit  the  nation  to  war,  now  offer  to 
"shake  hands  with  the  malefactor"  and  "trade  with 
him  to  our  mutual  advantage."    The  League  of  Na- 
tions will  constitute  "a  right  policy  after  victory," 
but  to  talk  of  it  now  is  only  to  deal  with  words.  "You 
cannot  wage  war  with  words.    You  cannot  secure 
peace  with  words.    .    .    .    Unless  there  are  deeds 
behind  them,  they  are  but  dead  leaves  which  the 
first  storm  will  scatter,  and  reveal  your  strangled  and 
abandoned  purpose  to  the  world."    Do  the  Allies, 
with  an  atrocious  and  unrepentant  criminal  before 
them,  intend  to  let  the  criminal  off,  make  a  point  of 
dealing  at  his  shop  (without  inquiring  where  he  got 
his  goods),  and  even  to  enroll  him  as  a  special  con- 
stable, on  account  of  the  time  and  expense  involved 
in  the  prosecution?    Will  the  Allies  give  up  building 
a  bridge  to  freedom  because  a  flood  has  carried 
some  of  the  half -completed  structure  away?  These 
arguments  led  to  a  discussion  of  British  morale,  in- 
cluding a  reference  to  the  reaction  on  the  Cambrai 
battles.    "The  very  persons  who,  within  the  last  fort- 
night have  been  organizing  -a  nervous  breakdown 
in  the  nation,  some  weeks  ago  were  organizing  a 
hysterical  shout  over  our  victories  in  Flanders  and 
Cambrai."    But  the  Prime  Minister  is  satisfied  with 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  "there  was  not  the  en- 
thusiasm observable  which  characterized  the  early 
days  of  the  war;"  but  there  is  a  hot  zeal  and  a  cold 
zeal,  and  the  greatest  things  of  the  world  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  latter.    The  will  of  Britain  is  as 
tempered  as  steel."  Moreover,  "there  is  no  ground  for 
panic.     Even  now     .     .     .     the  Allies  have  a 
marked  superiority  of  numbers  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, and  we  have  considerable  reserves  at  home."  In 
fact  "victory  is  now  a  question  of  tonnage,"  but  "we 
must  strip  even  barer  for  the  fight.     .     .     .  This 
is  the  fateful  hour  of  mankind." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Discussion  of  the  Battle  of  Cambrai  by  the 
French  Press 

The  discussion  of  the  battle  of  Cambrai  in  tin' 
French  Press  has  passed  through  strikingly  different 
phases,  from  a  general  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
first  place,  through  a  period  of  disappointment,  to 
a  point  of  view  which  is  critical  and  at  times  not 
without  a  note  of  reproach  and  resentment  against 
the  English  command. 

The  first  news  of  the  advance  was  generally  dis- 
played under  broad  headlines,  and  was  set  forth  in 
a  general  tone  of  exaltation  over  the  breaking  of  the 
much  valued  "unbreakable"  Hindenburg  line.  The 
skill  and  dash  displayed  in  the  English  attack  was 
warmly  appreciated, — even  to  the  point  of  pointing 
out  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  methods  formerly  laid  down  by  the 
French  during  the  past  summer:  attacks  delivered 
only  after  thorough  artillery  preparation  and  aiming 
at  strictly  limited  objectives.  The  English  attack 
was  hailed  somewhat  ostentatiously  and  there  were 
held  out  tempting  prospects  of  future  offensives  de- 
livered without  warning  in  which  losses  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  even  the  French  villages 
would  be  spared.  "The  lesson  of  the  English  victory 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  win  even  more  quickly  bv 
means  of  skill  and  by  subtlety  of  maneuver  than  by 
the  systematic  destruction  of  a  whole  country-side, 
and  by  ploughing  up  into  shapeless  masses  (to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  remain  useless  for  a  long  time) 
a  soil  that  belongs  to  us."  (Lieut.  Col.  Rousset,  in 
the  Petit  Parisien,  23  Nov.).  There  developed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  something  like  a  return  to  the  old  idea 
of  an  "attacque  brusquee"  which  had  been  tried  out 
on  the  French  front  in  April  with  such  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

The  "impenetrable  mystery"  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish prepared  their  attack,  and  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  had  guarded  their  intentions  was  noted  on  all 
sides,  and  always  with  approval.  In  general,  the 
success  of  the  attack  and  the  fact  that  it  came  at  such 
an  opportune  moment  for  relieving  the  general  de- 
pression following  the  disaster  of  Italy  brought  about 
a  decided  outburst  of  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
long  sustained  effort  of  the  English  in  Flanders.  Gus- 
tave  Herve,  in  the  Victoire  (26  Nov.),  made  it  an 
opportunity  for  a  rebuke,  to  the  complaining  and 
grumbling  attitude  toward  the  English  which  has 
been  common  in'  France  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion. "After  the  British  victories  at  Cambrai  and 
in  Flanders,  where  are  the  imbeciles  among  us  who 
dare  take  up  the  old  sneers  that  the  English  army  was 
looking  out  for  itself  at  the  expense  of  our  own  and 
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that  it  was  letting  the  whole  weight  of  the  struggle 
rest  on  our  shoulders." 

The  general  effect  of  this  eager  reception  of  the  victory 
was  undoubtedly  extremely  stimulating  to  the  French  mo- 
rale and  it  still  remains  so,  for  it  has  tended  to  shatter 
the  idea  of  the  invulnerability  of  the  Hindenburg  lines 
and  has  even  now  left  decided  hopes  of  the  possibility  ot 
more  effective  and  decisive  methods  of  attack.  But  the 
rather  excessive  feeling  of  jubilation  of  the  first  tew 
days  led  the  French  public,  and  the  French  press  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  to  indulge  in  exaggerated  hopes  and  to 
form  immediately  vast  projects  for  a  sweeping  advance. 

These  exaggerated  hopes  at  the  outset  made  the  subse- 
quent disappointment  all  the  more  bitter.  There  has  been 
very  little  open  criticism  of  the  English;  the  general  form 
the  reaction  has  taken  has  been  to  argue  that  the  whole 
thing  points  out  more  strongly  than  ever  the  need  ot  a 
single  command  (the  word  generalissimo  however  is  care- 
fuUy  avoided).  Thus  Lieut.  Col.  Rousset  writes  in  the 
Petit  Parisien,  on  Dec.  2nd,  after  the  beginning  ol  the  Ger- 
man counter-attack:  "It  is  decidedly  necessary  to  adopt 
another  method,  which  wib  substitute  operations  d  ensem- 
ble for  operations  de  detail." 

Such  resentment  as  there  may  have  been  against 
the  English  command  for  having  kept  its  intention  of 
attacking  too  secret  and  for  its  failure  subsequently 
to  realize  French  expectation,  has  been  expressed 
most  openly  by  General  Cherfils  in  Le  Gaulois,  9  De- 
cember, by  borrowing  an  account  of  disappointment 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  then  borrowing 
his  attack  on  the  English  from  a  German  critic  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung:  "The  Ypres  front  has  immo- 
bilized the  English  army,  and  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  achieve  a  success  elsewhere.    It  was  a 
mistake  on  Haig's  part  to  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  advance  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentm. 
He  attacked  by  surprise,  and  it  was  his  only  chance 
of  success.    We  have  had  to  retire  on  a  rather  wide 
front.    It  was  then  that  the  English  command  should 
have  made  up  their  mind  either  to  break  through  or 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation;  and  it  is  in  this 
that  the  English  leaders  or  their  troops  have  failed 
to  prepare  a  strategical  decision  when  faced  by  an 
entirely  new  situation." 

From  this  the  General  goes  on  to  put  the  ques- 
tion which  is  the  real  point  of  his  article:  "Was  the 
Cambrai  operation  purely  an  English  affair  or  was  it 
concerted  with  the  French  General  Staff?  The  only 
attack  we  made  about  this  time  (a  local  offensive 


north  of  Verdun),  was  quite  insufficient  for  support- 
ing the  English  offensive.    If  the  French  arrange- 
ments were  not  ready  for  being  coordinated  with  the 
English  plan,  it  was  evident  that  its  execution  should 
have  been  delayed.    And  if  what  the  English  wanted 
was  to  engage  a  purely  English  battle,  their  error 
was  even  greater."    The  writer  then  proceeds  to  his 
conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  against  future  mis- 
takes of  the  same  kind  lies  in  a  unified  command. 
After  a  long  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times,  he 
invokes  the  authority  of  President  Wilson  to  "realize 
the  miracle"  of  an  Entente  which  would  unify  our 
whole  conduct  of  the  war.  "On  the  sea  an  English  ■ 
Admiral-in-Chief ;  for  the  economic  war,  an  Ameri- 
can Statesman;  and  on  land  a  French  generalissimo." 

General  Cherfils,  however,  seems  to  express  the 
point  of  view  of  retired  French  officers  rather  than 
of  the  Government  or  the  General  Staff,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  best  informed  French  military  crit- 
ics, Pardillan  of  Le  Temps;  Marcel  Hutin  of  the 
Echo  de  Paris;  and  particularly  Henri  Bidou  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  have  kept  throughout  a  much  bet- 
ter balance. 

Bidou  admits  his  disappointment,  and  hints  that 
the  English  blundered  in  not  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunity  and  in  leaving  themselves  exposed  to  a 
counter-offensive  on  their  flank;  but  he  has  avoided 
inspiring  his  readers  with  exaggerated  hopes,  and  has 
shown  from  the  first  a  much  better  grasp  of  the  ope- 
rations. His  articles  are  decidedly  the  best  on  the 
subject  that  have  appeared  in  the  French  press. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  French  military 
correspondents, — even  the  three  just  mentioned,— 
seem  to  have  been  willing  to  take  seriously  a  warning 
issued  semi-officially  by  the  British  authorities  and 
printed  in  Le  Temps  on  Nov.  30.    "We  may  class 
this  victory  among  our  great  successes,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  prudent,  lest  the  novelty  of  the  method  and 
the  success  of  the  attack  lead  journalists  to  lose  their 
heads  and  talk  of  a  complete  break-up  of  the  German 
line,  and  the  capture  of  Cambrai.    In  contrast  to  the 
battles  in  Flanders,  in  this  advance  we  had  no  defi- 
nite objectives.    We  proposed  only  to  go  ahead  as  far 
as  possible,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  went  much 
further  than  Sir  Douglas  Haig  expected.    There  has 
been  no  employment  of  great  forces  at  Cambrai." 
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Ireland  and  Conscription 

The  interesting  possibility  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  soon  decide  upon  conscription  in  Ire- 
land gives  to  the  Irish  question  even  more  of  interest 
for  the  Allies  than  it  has  already  possessed.  The  sit- 
uation is  very  complex.  In  Ireland  itself  three  fac- 
tors demand  especial  attention:  the  Sinn  Fein,  Ul- 
ster, and  the  Convention;  though  linked  with  these 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  "the  Castle"  (i.  e.  the  machinery  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  set  up  by  the  British  Government 
and  centering  at  Dublin  Castle).  In  Great  Britain 
we  have  the  coalition  ministry,  which  seeks  to  fur- 
ther the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  avoiding  trouble 
in  Ireland;  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  also  desires  to  avoid  a  struggle, 
but  sometimes  demands  larger  concessions  than  the 
ministry  is  prepared  to  give;  the  Radical,  Labor  and 
Pacifist  group  in  Parliament,  who  back  the  National- 
ists as  a  part  of  their  own  general  opposition  to  the 
Government;  and  a  large  section  of  Unionists,  both 
within  and  without  Parliament,  who  sympathize  with 
Ulster,  and  advocate  the  policy  of  eliminating  dis- 
turbance elsewhere  in  Ireland  by  the  use  of  force. 

The  Sinn  Fein  which  was  originally  a  most  harm- 
less society,  formed  to  promote  passive  resistance 
and  the  revival  of  Irish  industries  and  Irish  national- 
ity, now  includes  all  the  more  formidable  elements 
of  discontent.  There  are  first  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
an  offshoot  of  the  National  Volunteers.  The  National 
Volunteers  were  formed  to  check  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers when  the  latter  were  drilling  to  resist  Home 
Rule.  When  Mr.  Redmond  successfully  appealed  to 
the  National  Volunteers  to  back  him  up  in  securing 
Home  Rule  by  constitutional  means,  the  more  im- 
patient and  warlike  element  seceded  as  the  Irish  Vol- 
unteers. Next  comes  the  Citizen  Army,  an  armed 
and  drilled  labor  organization,  founded  by  James 
Larkin  after  the  strikes  of  1913;  and  it  is  well  to  em- 
phasize here  that  the  discontent  of  Irish  industrial 
laborers,  and  the  unquestioned  squalor  and  misery 
of  much  of  the  population  of  Dublin  and  other  cities, 
has  been,  and  is,  an  element  of  prime  importance  in 
the  Sinn  Fein  movement.  Still  other  elements  are 
contributed  by  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  an 
old  and  secret  organization  maintaining  branches  in 
America,  and  the  Gaelic  League.  How  all  five  be- 
came fused  before  Easter,  1916,  is  an  old  story,  best 
forgotten,  but,  of  the  fusion  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Sinn  Fein  at  this  time  was  weak  in  numbers, 
weak  in  popular  support,  weak  in  arms,  and  in  leader- 
ship weakest  of  all.  Its  members,  for  the  most  part 
courageous  and  sincere,  were  also  ignorant  and  im- 
practical; and  for  leaders  they  chose  men  who,  with 
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few  exceptions,  were  better  educated  but  more  im- 
practical than  themselves.  The  rebellion,  "the  poets' 
rebellion"  people  called  it,  seemed  a  criminal  and 
still  more  a  pitiful  affair.  Two  thousand  Sinn  Fein- 
ers  proclaimed  a  republic  at  the  capital.  British 
troops  and  guns  arrived,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  left 
the  two  thousand  to  their  fate.  In  spite  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  many,  and  probably  most,  of  the  rebels  in- 
nocent civilians  were  sniped  by  Sinn  Feiners  in  the 
streets;  many  British  soldiers  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed; and  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Dublin  was  reduced 
to  ruins.  Ireland  itself  seemed  horrified.  But  in  its 
very  failure,  the  rebellion  found  success.  England 
quite  naturally  incensed,  decided  on  the  "firmness 
with  conciliation"  policy,  which  seems  so  little  suited 
to  the  Irish  temperament.  A  dozen  leaders  were  shot, 
hundreds  of  other  persons  put  in  prison  or  sent  to 
English  detention  camps,  and  martial  law  proclaimed. 
For  conciliation  it  was  announced  that  Home  Rule, 
till  now  postponed  until  peace  should  be  made  would 
be  put  through  at  once.  This  made  Sinn  Fein  the 
powerful  movement  that  it  is  today.  Pity  for  the 
punished  turned  to  admiration  of  the  latest  Irish 
martyrs,  and  horror  at  British  oppression  and  sever- 
ity. Moreover,  the  martyrs  had  made  Home  Rule 
a  certainty.  But  once  again,  thanks  to  Unionist 
dislike,  or  rather  perhaps  to  Unionist  sympathy  with 
Ulster,  Home  Rule  failed  to  go  through.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  complained  of  British  perfidy  and 
Sinn  Fein  grew  again. 

Of  late  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  have  claimed  a  mem- 
bership of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  divided  into  twelve 
hundred  clubs  scattered  over  the  country.  But  it 
remains  weak  in  arms  (nine  thousand  rifles  is  a  com- 
mon estimate),  and  in  leadership. 

With  the  change  in  Sinn  Fein  came  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  each  taken  as 
a  whole;  a  change  which  gave  birth  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  the  small  Sinn  Fein  minority 
had  demanded  a  republic  or  at  least  complete  auton- 
omy; while  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  had  demanded 
only  Home  Rule,  as  denned  in  the  British  act.  But 
the  growth  of  Sinn  Fein  had,  by  last  summer,  not  only 
made  the  party  which  demands  a  republic  or  com- 
plete autonomy  the  most  powerful  one,  but  had  con- 
verted many  other  Irishmen  to  the  idea  of  autonomy 
as  well.  On  the  other  hand  Ulster,  i.  e.  the  six  more 
Protestant  counties  which  rejected  Home  Rule,  re- 
jected autonomy  still  more.  Home  Rule  was  dead. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Most  sensibly  as  it  seems, 
the  British  Government  decided  to  let  the  Irish  decide 
upon  the  question  for  themselves,  in  a  Convention 
representative  of  all  sections.  It  has  promised  to 
give  immediate  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  Conven- 
tion, provided  the  plan  adopted  is  not  subversive  of 
ultimate  British  sovereignty. 
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The  Convention  is  still  meeting  and  its  decision 
is  expected  soon.  Of  its  proceedings,  whielr  have 
been  secret,  very  little  is  known,  but  all  reports 
would  indicate  that  an  admirable  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  compromise  has  prevailed.  Sinn  Fein  re- 
fused to  be  represented,  but  there  are  said  to  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  who  hold,  and  voice, 
views  which  are  representative  of  the  more  moder- 
ate Sinn  Feiners  at  least.  The  Ulster  delegates  are 
said  to  be  working  well  with  the  rest.  The  general 
expectation  is  that  the  Convention  will  recommend 
"Dominion  Home  Rule,"  i.  e.,  autonomy  of  the  sort 
enjoyed  by  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand. 

Supposing  that  the  expectation  is  realized,  will 
the  settlement  be  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  by  "Ulster,"  and  by  the  British  Government? 
The  attitude  of  Ireland  in  general  will  depend  on 
the  strength  and  the  views  of  Sinn  Fein.    These  may 
be  estimated  in  large  part  by  a  view  of  recent  events. 
Sinn  Fein  is  always  most  popular  at  times  when  it 
comes  into  collision  with  the  "Castle."    The  affair 
of  Thomas  Ashe  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember makes  this  plain.    The  "Castle"  has  forbid- 
den demonstrations,  drilling,  the  wearing  of  uni- 
forms— even  the  carrying  of  hockey  sticks.    Ashe,  a 
Sinn  Feiner,  made  seditious  speeches,  was  arrested, 
claimed  the  status  of  a  political  prisoner,  was  refus- 
ed, misbehaved,  was  treated  very  severely,  went  on 
hunger  strike,  was  forcibly  fed,  and  died.    After  his 
death  his  contention  was  granted,  but  the  harm  was 
done.    Sinn  Fein,  which  had  been  marking  time,  en- 
joyed a  new  wave  of  popularity.    Ashe's  funeral  was 
made  the  occasion  of  republican  demonstrations  of 
an  entirely  illegal  character.    The  Government  was 
afraid  to  repress  them,  showing  the  Irish  again  the 
value  of  force  as  an  argument.    In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Irish  members  denounced  the  "torture"  of 
Sinn  Fein  prisoners  and  the  "murder"  of  Ashe. 

Sinn  Fein  next  proceeded  to  hold  a  Convention 
which  opened  at  Dublin  on  25  October  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1700  delegates.    They  were  men  of  all 
classes,  priests  being  decidedly  prominent.    Most  of 
them  had  had  some  training  in  local  government;  and 
rules  of  debate  were  well  observed.    There  was  dis- 
tinct cleavage  between  the  very  militant  and  more 
moderate  sections.  The  result  was   a  compromise, 
which  is  shown  both  in  the  officers  elected  and  in  the 
measures  agreed  upon.  It  was  decided  to  use  "any  and 
every  available  means  for  the  destruction  of  British 
authority  in  Ireland."    Arrangements  were  made  for 
a  parliament  to  be  elected  by  Sinn  Feiners.  This 
parliament  is  to  govern  Ireland,  ignoring  British 
laws  and  refusing  British  taxes.    All  members  were 
pledged  to  take  military  action  if  needed.    On  the 
other  hand,  no  practical  measures  for  military  effort 
were  put  through.    Summing  up  the  results  of  the 
Convention  competent  observers  and  judges  give  the 
following  conclusions:  (1)  Sinn  Fein  has  no  desire 
to  fight.    It  realizes  its  military  weakness  and  the 
danger  of  losing  American  support.  (2)  It  again  re- 
vealed the  weakness  of  its  leadership  and  plans  in 
its  convention,  and  has  less  support  than  before  Oc- 


tober 25.  (3)  It  (i.  e.,  the  majority  of  Sinn  Feiners) 
will  probably  accept  the  solution  offered  by  the  Irish 
Convention. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  Sinn  Fein  or  the  bulk  of  its 
members  accepts  the  finding  of  the  Convention,  the 
whole  problem  will  be  solved.    Nationalists  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  papers  as  inimical  to  one  another 
as  the  Freeman  s  Journal  and  the  Irish  Independent, 
all  join  in  urging  such  a  settlement.    Extreme  Sinn 
Feiners  talk  of  a  republic,  but  Cardinal  Logue  has 
declared  that  a  republic  would  mean  practical  an- 
archy; and  there  are  signs  that  his  words  are  com- 
mencing to  bear  fruit.    Prosperous  Irish  farmers  are 
shrewd  enough  to  ask  how  the  expenses  of  founding 
and  maintaining  an  independent  state  are  to  be  met. 
It  is  said  that  Ulster  may  refuse  to  ratify  the  settle- 
ment, but  even  English  Unionists  feel  that  Ulster 
cannot  be  "saved"  at  the  risk  of  a  German  victory: 
and  Ulster  cannot  stand  out  alone.   As  for  the  British 
Government,  there  is  every  sign  that  it  will  abide  by 
its  promise.    Less  than  a  fortnight  ago,  the  ministry 
revised  its  scheme  for  redistribution  of  Irish  parlia- 
mentary constituencies,  as  the  direct  result  of  Nation- 
alist opposition,  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  Irish 
hands.    The  "Castle"  is  less  energetic  in  its  prose- 
cutions and  indictments;  and  its  moderation  has  been 
commended  even  by  Lord  Curzon:  while  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  the  bugbear  of  the  Nationalists,  maintains 
discreet  silence.   The  situation  is  not  without  danger. 
A  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  "Castle,"  or  any  other 
occurrence  which  should  inflame  Irish  passions  might 
cause  a  futile  but  very  disastrous  outbreak;  but  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  at  present  likely  to  happen.  If, 
however,  the  Convention  should  disagree,  or  its  find- 
ing be  rejected,  the  situation  would  be  very  serious  in- 
deed. 

The  enforcement  of  conscription  would  in  any 
case  involve  considerable  risk.  It  would  be  danger- 
ous in  the  last  degree  unless  a  political  settlement 
were  in  sight.  But  if  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  grant  of  autonomy,  and  a  generous  recogni- 
tion of  Ireland's  separate  national  existence  and  the 
fine  military  record  of  her  people,  it  might  succeed. 
The  spirit  of  1914,  unhappily  so  soon  chilled  by  mis- 
takes and  misunderstandings,  might  be  revived,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  million  fighting  Irishmen  added  to  the 
forces  of  the  Allies. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Discussion  in  the  French  Press  of  a  German 
Offensive  in  the  West 
The  idea  of  a  German  offensive  on  the  Western 
Front  has  been  referred  to  for  some  time  past  in  the 
French  Press.  It  was  first  advanced  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  speculation  by  military  correspon- 
dents, but  lately  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  on  all 
sides  as  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  Russian  de- 
fection, and  has  become  a  daily  topic  of  discussion. 
The  references  to  it  are  so  frequent,  and  come  from 
such  widely  differing  sources,  that  they  cannot  (all 
of  them,  at  least)  be  considered  a  reflection  of  offi- 
cial inspiration;  and  the  unanimity  of  spirit  which 
they  reveal  makes  them  an  unusually  satisfactory  in- 
dication of  French  morale. 
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Apart  from  this  unanimity,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  spirit  is  the  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
morale  of  the  country  three  or  four  months  ago. 
There  are  no  more  clamors  for  the  liberation  of  the 
older  classes — and  the  weakly  suppressed  grumbling 
as  to  why  the  English  had  not  taken  over  a  larger 
part  of  the  French  front,  has  now  of  a  sudden  sup- 
pressed itself.  There  is  no  more  talk,  even  from  the 
Socialist  politicians,  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  up, 
side  by  side  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  a  tenta- 
tive programme  of  compromise  peace,  and  no  more 
recriminations  as  to  the  ill-fated  Stockholm  confer- 
ence. The  sudden  re-revelation  of  the  annexationist 
ambitions  of  Germany,  following  on  her  camouflage 
of  a  peace  policy  during  the  summer,  has  reminded 
even  the  least  chauvinist  Frenchman  of  the  danger  that 
awaits  his  country  from  a  German  victory;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Revolutionists  has  destroyed 
any  illusion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  warping  the  natural 
policy  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  make  it  respond  to 
the  vagaries  of  an  ally  who  is  no  longer  even  doubt- 
ful. Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  while  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  were  frequent  hints  to  the  United 
States  to  speed  up  military  preparations,  and  rather 
impatient  reminders  of  the  necessity  of  our  bearing 
our  part  in  the  burden  of  future  military  operations, 
— now,  when  face  to  face  with  an  immediate  reality, 
the  French  realize  that  they  must  depend  on  forces 
already  organized  and  in  the  field — the  English  and 
their  own. 

In  short,  the  prospect  of  danger,  and  the  frank 
avowal  of  the  danger,  has  stiffened  again  a  morale 
that  had  been  relaxed  by  discouragement,  by  the 
policy  (or  at  least  the  attitude)  of  inactivity  which 
prevailed  through  the  summer,  and  above  all  by  the 
feeling  that  the  war  had  reached  a  deadlock,  in  which 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  fighting  on.  The 
avowal  of  the  danger  is  very  frank  indeed;  even  in 
titles  and  headlines  of  articles  there  is  no  hesitation 
in  calling  a  spade  a  spade;  and  there  is  none  of  the 
often-used  propaganda  of  declining  morale  among 
the  German  troops.  The  time  for  this  seems  to  have 
gone  by.  It  is  a  frequently  repeated  phrase  that 
France  will  have  to  face  "a  new  Verdun."    On  the 


other  hand,  there  is  invariably  the  quiet  confidence 
that  if  the  sufferings  of  another  Verdun  will  have  to 
be  endured  again,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and 
the  line  will  hold. 

The  rather  blustering  warnings  of  a  new  offen- 
sive in  the  West  which  are  now  appearing  in  the 
German  Press  are  freely  quoted;  and  characteristic- 
ally enough,  instead  of  producing  the  intended  im- 
pression, these  articles  have  only  the  effect  of  arous- 
ing a  lively  curiosity  as  to  the  motive  which  inspired 
them.  If  the  Germans  are  to  make  a  new  offensive, 
what  is  their  object  in  advertising  it?  Is  it  to  frighten 
us,  or  is  it  to  "brace  up  again  the  greatly  weakened 
morale  of  a  people  worn  out  by  privations  and  bear- 
ing ever  more  painfully  the  burden  of  real  tortures 
such  as  are  yet  unknown  in  France?"  Or  is  it  only 
to  give  an  appearance  of  invincibility  to  an  attack 
which  is  in  reality  only  a  final  desperate  attempt  to 
end  an  unendurable  situation, — to  avoid  a  collapse 
which  grows  more  certain  as  the  prospect  of  another 
year  of  war  draws  nearer. 

On  this  ground  the  French  press  has  begun  rather 
effectively  what  is  perhaps  only  a  counter-attack  of 
propaganda,  taking  up  the  old  story  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  German  resources.  But  it  is  done  very  care- 
fully and  with  decided  skill;  quoting  actual  com- 
plaints from  the  German  press  over  the  shortage  of 
coal  and  railway  material,  which  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
treme; citing  official  admission  that  in  certain  re- 
spects the  harvest  has  been  disappointing;  and  last 
of  all,  noting  the  discontent  and  the  increasing  econo- 
mic difficulties  of  all  kinds  in  Austria,  where  of 
course  there  is  a  rich  field  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  while  other  pa- 
pers make  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  re-enforcements 
which  the  Germans  may  draw  from  the  Eastern  front, 
the  Military  Critic  of  the  Debats,  who  seems  to  have 
official  sources  of  information,  and  whose  work  has 
less  of  the  character  of  propaganda  than  any  other 
military  criticism  in  the  French  press,  has  devoted 
two  articles  to  the  thesis  that  the  best  material  has  al- 
ready been  drawn  from  the  German  divisions  in  the 
East,  and  that  the  troops  remaining  there  are  not  of 
a  quality  which  can  seriously  affect  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  West. 
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The  German  Counter-Attack  Near  Cambrai 

Colonel  Repington  contributes  to  the  Times  of 
December  17  a  survey  of  the  "closed  incident"  at 
Cambrai,  which  reveals  both  the  superb  fighting  and 
solid  achievement  of  the  British  troops;  and  should 
put  an  end  to  the  peevish  depreciation  of  both,  in 
which  a  small  section  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  have 
indulged.  The  facts  which  he  presents  concerning 
the  British  attack  are  familiar  enough;  but  no  account 
of  the  German  counter-attack,  which  is  at  all  compar- 
able, has  so  far  appeared.  On  November  30  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  on  the  whole  circumference  of  the  new 
British  salient  and  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of 
it.  The  salient  was  four  to  five  miles  deep  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  seven  miles  broad  on  the  east. 
The  enemy's  attack  was  rapid  and  well  planned:  that 
on  the  south  preceded  the  rest  by  about  two  hours. 
Five  divisions  were  used  on  the  north,  six  or  seven  on 
the  south,  and  probably  sixteen  or  more  in  all.  The 
British  higher  command  had  expected  the  attack  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  made  preparations 
in  the  very  region  where  the  Germans  broke  through. 
The  only  surprise  was  that  of  "unit-headquarters  and 
the  like  places"  in  the  rear,  which  were  unprepared 
for  so  rapid  a  penetration  of  the  front  line.  The  crit- 
ics, while  contradicting  one  another,  have  all  failed 
to  take  account  of  the  physical  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way,  either  of  the  abandonment  of  the  front 
line  before  the  German  attack  came,  or  the  bringing 
of  reserves  to  meet  it.  On  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  front,  from  Moeuvres  around  to  Crevecoeur,  the 
attack  was  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  magnificent 
defence  offered,  and  to  preparations  made  before- 
hand. On  the  south  the  Germans  broke  through,  in 
some  places  by  weight  of  numbers,  and  in  one  region 
(the  Lateau  wood),  for  reasons  not  yet  clear.  The 
line  did  not  break,  but  was  pierced  at  various  points. 
This  compelled  the  contraction  of  the  rest  of  the  sali- 
ent. What  is  the  balance  of  the  whole  operation? 
Besides  retaking  part  of  the  salient,  the  enemy  took 
a  portion  of  the  British  line  to  the  south;  comprising 
ground  which  was  absorbed  in  the  outpost  fighting  of 
last  summer,  and  which  has  no  tactical  importance  or 
significance.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  hold  the 
whole  of  the  Hindenburg  system,  to  a  length  of  about 
nine  thousand  yards  of  the  main  line,  and  some  seven 
thousand  yards  of  the  support  line;  and  including  the 
Flesquieres  ridge  and  the  maze  of  defences  which 
the  Germans  had  dug  to  defend  it. 


ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Opinion  and  the  Russian  Armistice 

French  opinion  has  been  too  long  disabused  as  to 
the  trend  things  were  taking  in  Russia  to  be  greatly 
shocked  by  the  Armistice,  or  even  by  the  news  that 
peace  negotiations  were  beginning.  The  failure  of 
the  efforts  to  rise  against  the  Bolshevik  regime  at  last 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  public  to  the  whole 
truth  as  regards  Russia,  bitter  as  it  was;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  recognized  that  practically  all  of  Russia 
wanted  peace  at  once  on  any  terms,  the  French  mind 
not  only  accepted  the  fact  as  a  truth  which  had  to  be 
faced, — but  even  allowed  itself  to  grasp  the  Russian 
point  of  view.  Thus  the  news  has  caused  no  outburst 
of  bitter  resentment,  but  at  most  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
not  without  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  delusions  of  the 
ignorant  Russian  masses,  and  with  a  decided  note  of 
sympathy  for  the  other  elements  in  Russia  which  are 
still  loyal  to  France  and  to  the  war;  most  of  all  per- 
haps for  the  officers  who  have  been  the  first  sacrifice  to 
the  Revolution. 

The  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice  in  an  almost  matter  of  fact 
spirit;  the  general  note  of  all  the  press  comment  is 
that  the  terms  were  altogether  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  That  is  to  say,  the  Bolsheviki  have  aban- 
doned every  claim  that  was  unacceptable  to  the  Ger- 
mans (such  as  the  evacuation  of  the  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga) ;  or  else  allowed  the  points  to  be  nulli- 
fied by  a  "joker"  clause  in  the  text  finally  agreed  on. 
An  example  of  this  is  in  the  article  which  forbids  the 
transfer  of  troops  to  other  fronts, — "unless  these  dis- 
placements are  under  way  at  the  time  the  armistice  is 
signed."  The  Temps  points  out  the  particular  mean- 
ness of  the  clause  which  permits  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man officers  to  cross  the  Russian  lines  in  the  search 
of  Polish  deserters. 

The  French  Socialists  are  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  Russian  defection,  as  they  have  so  long  de 
fended  even  the  extreme  Revolutionary  groups,  and 
maintained  that  they  would  remain  loyal  to  the  Allies 
if  things  were  properly  explained  to  them.  The  Social- 
ist Party  has  issued  a  long  appeal  to  their  Russian 
comrades,  which  after  a  series  of  conciliatory,  apolo- 
getic and  generally  pusillanimous  protestations,  ends 
by  stating  their  confidence  that  the  Russian  people  will 
not  conclude  a  separate  peace. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Policy  of  Japan 

It  appears  from  the  recent  Russian  archive  dis- 
closures that  the  German  Government  has,  in  at  least 
two  instances,  made  positive  advances  to  secure 
Japan's  good-will.     A  confidential  telegram  dated 
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May  11,  1916,  from  Mr.  Sazonoff  to  the  Russian  Am- 
bassadors in  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  tells  of  two 
visits  of  the  German  Ambassador  at  Stockholm  to  his 
Japanese  colleague,  made  with  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting a  peace  between  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan. 
The  following  quotations  show  that  the  inspired  Ger- 
man Press  has  reflected  a  similar  willingness  to  look 
upon  Japan  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy. 

"A  Friend  Neglected  and  an  Enemy  Affected." 
(Der  Reichsbote,  Cons.,  Nov.  13.) 
The  treaty  just  concluded  between  Japan  and 
America  is  founded  on  common  hostility  to  Germany. 
We  have  very  few  friends  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
partly  our  misguided  diplomacy  to  thank  for  it.  Here 
is  a  case  where  we  lost  a  friend  whom  we  could  have 
had  (Japan),  and  ran  after  one  who  was  not  from  the 
beginning,  and  never  could  be,  a  friend  (America). 
England  knew  the  value  of  Japan.    Besides  the  con- 
sideration of  the  loss  of  Tsingtau,  how  incalculable 
would  have  been  the  advantage  to  us,  in  this  war,  to 
have  had  half  of  the  Russian  army  drawn  away  to 
the  Pacific  by  Japan  as  an  ally.    Formerly,  when  we 
could  have  made  this  alliance,  Russia  was  enough  of 
a  menace  to  Japan  to  warrant  her  desiring  it.  But 
now  that  menace  is  gone.   We  stand  in  the  position  of 
having  done  Japan  a  benefit,  without  reaping  from  it 
any  advantage.    But  there  are  and  have  been  during 
the  whole  war,  signs  that  at  the  bottom  Japan's  sym- 
pathy, if  not  her  immediate  interest,  is  on  our  side, 
and  that  she  also  understands  the  tremendous  debt  ol 
education  which  she  owes  and  will  owe  us.    And  as 
both  Japan  and  Germany  are  alike  in  standing  alone, 
they  will  probably  be  drawn  to  one  another." 

Japan  the  Only  Great  Gainer  From  the  War. 
(Frankfurter  Zeitwig,  Lib.,  Oct.  13,  1917.) 
"Japan  alone  of  all  the  Powers  has  done  nothing 
but  profit  from  the  war  and  has  made  no  sacrifices. 
She  has  secured  a  market  in  Russia  for  money,  mate- 
rials, and  men,  and  a  free  hand  in  China  and  Man- 
churia. Her  industries  have  all  received  a  tremen- 
dous impetus.  ...  In  all  this  increase  of 
power  the  United  States  is  the  last  and  only  nation 
which  Japan  really  fears.  But  by  the  recent  Japa- 
nese-American treaty,  and  the  recognition  of  a  Jap- 
anese Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Far  East,  things  for  the 
present  seem  to  have  been  patched  up.  Furthermore, 
it  is  evident  that  by  this  whole  trend  of  events  British 
influence  has  been  shelved  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  no 
longer  needs  England  against  Russia.  It  is  'Asia  for 
the  Asiatics,  under  Japanese  domination.' 


According  to  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  (No- 
vember 23) :  "The  Japanese  are  very  skilfully  man- 
aging to  keep  the  Americans  in  the  dark  as  to  their 
real  intentions.  They  are  playing  with  America  as  a 
cat  with  a  mouse.  In  this  game  they  are  helped  by 
the  mixture  of  political  ignorance  and  foolish  conceit, 
so  characteristic  of  the  whole  American  press  and  the 
majority  of  American  politicians." 

Enemies  Become  Friends  Over-Night.  (Tagliche 
Rundschau,  Conservative,  Pan-German,  Nov. 
23.) 

"Japanese  diplomacy,  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  Russia. 
Out  of  this  sprang  the  treaties  of  1907  and  1910,  con- 
cerning mutual  spheres  of  interest  in  North  China, 
and  the  secret  treaty  of  1912.  Finally  the  Russo- 
Japanese  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  last  year 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  new  temple  of  friend- 
ship. 

Joy  reigned  in  Tokio — and  rightly,  for  all  the 
advantages  in  this  new  alliance  lay  on  the  side  of 
Japan.    She  gained  by  it  an  excellent  rearguard  for 
her  flank  in  the  Far  East, — a  necessity  in  the  eventual- 
ity of  a  war  with  America,  an  important  item  with 
regard  to  China,  and  a  surety  against  England  which 
should  not  be  too  greatly  underrated.    In  her  last 
negotiations  in  London  for  the  renewal  of  the  British 
alliance,  Japan  had  ample  opportunity  for  judging 
that  in  case  of  an  American  war  she  could  not  expect 
from  England  even  a  benevolent  nutrality,  let  alone 
armed  assistance.    It  was  further  made  clear  to  her 
that  she  would  have  to  reckon  on  English  opposition 
to  her  plans  in  China.    In  short,  from  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  England  and  the  temper  of  the  London  press, 
the  Japanese  could  easily  see  that  Japan  was  to  Eng- 
land the  blackamoor  Avho  had  done  his  work  and 
could  go.    So  we  see  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  peace 
alone  which  drove  Japan  into  the  arms  of  her  former 
Russian  enemy.    The  Russian  Revolution  has  upset 
the  whole  of  Japan's  Russian  policy.  Consequently 
Japan  stands  forth  today  without  a  genuine  friend 
and  ally  in  the  world.    It  is  the  moment  for  serious 
decision.    Shall  she  fasten  her  claws  on  dismembered 
Russia  or  not?    Her  denial,  through  the  Moscow  Con- 
sul-General,  of  having  taken  over  Vladivostock  and 
Harbin,  seems  an  attempt  to  cling  to  Russian  friend- 
ship, in  spite  of  English-inspired  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary.   Will  not  Japan  turn  to  Germany,  as  her  only 
natural  ally,  after  the  war?    If  Germany  accepts  such 
a  friendship,  it  will  be  only  on  the  strictest  and  coldest 
basis  of  self-interest.    She  cannot  be  deceived  by 
Japan." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Pacifism  in  the  House  of  Commons 
The  pacifist  movement,  which  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Landsdowne  letter  and 
the  publication  of  the  Russian  secret  treaties,  led  on 
Wednesday  last  to  a  remarkable  debate  on  war  aims 
in  the  House  of  Commons.   Even  from  the  necessarily 
incomplete  reports  which  have  appeared,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  government  was  attacked  with  a  vehemence 
and  a  frankness  which  would  have  been  notable  even 
in  time  of  peace;  and  in  words  to  which  German  ora- 
tors and  editors  will  doubtless  give  hearty  assent.  Just 
how  numerous  was  the  attacking  party,  and  what  may 
be  the  support  which  it  enjoys  within  or  without  the 
House,  are  matters  not  yet  clear.    The  outstanding 
feature  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  at 
one  time  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  is  still  technically  a  Liberal;  but  who 
for  some  time  has  been  a  moving  spirit  of  the  Pacifist 
group.    Part  of  his  extraordinary  arraignment  of  the 
ministry  (which  is  very  inadequately  reported)  was  as 
follows:    "You  have  prostituted  the  original  disinter- 
ested motives  for  which  this  country  entered  the  war, 
and  you  have  substituted  for  them  a  mean  craving  for 
vengeance  and  punishment,  a  sordid  desire  for  gain, 
an  arrogant  demand  for  imperial  aggrandizement  and 
domination,  and  this  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  behind  the  backs  of  the  people,  secretly,  surrepti- 
tiously, making  declarations  all  the  while  deceitful 
and  false."    The  imperialistic  side  was,  he  claimed, 
shown  in  the  aims  of  the  Allies,  regarding  Constanti- 
nople, Persia,  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  terri- 
tory which  was  to  be  given  to  Italy.  Characterizing 
British  diplomacy  as  "blundering,  inefficient,  and  un- 
statesmanlike,"  he  claimed  that  Lord  Landsdowne's 
letter  had  had  an  enormous  effect,  and  that  there  was 
growing  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  concerning  the 
ministerial  war  aims.    Mr.  Trevelyan  stated  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  refusing  a  clearer  statement  of  war 
aims,  was  opposing  not  only  Lord  Landsdowne,  but 
Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Labor  party;  all  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Allies  were  not  combined  with  selfish  or 
mistaken  ones.    Reports  are  given  of  the  speeches 
of  a  dozen  other  members,  some  of  them  not  previ- 
ously identified  with  the  Opposition,  who  spoke  more 
moderately,  but  in  the  same  strain.    There  was  much 
insistence  that  neither  the  government  nor  the  press 
reflected  the  widespread  sympathy  with  Lord  Lands- 
downe's views  and  the  demand  for  a  restatement  of 
war  aims.    It  was  stated  that  the  Premier  had  been 
overridden  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  other  extrem- 
ists of  his  cabinet,  who  talked  of  driving  Germany  to 
the  Rhine,  and  of  commercial  punishment  for  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  war.    This  talk  must  be  repudiated. 
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The  country  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  Germany 
relinquish  the  conquests  which  she  has  made.  The 
ministry  should  state  the  irreducible  minimum  in 
peace  terms  which  the  country   will  accept,  and 
frankly  offer  to  place  the  disposal  of  all  captured 
German  colonies  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence.   The  following  three  quotations  are  from  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  of  three  different  members.  (1) 
"A  point  must  be  reached  in  a  war  like  this  when  the 
contestants  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  going 
further."  (2)  "Whatever  loss  of  morale  there  was  in 
this  country  was  due  to  the  suspicion  that  this  country 
was  being  asked  to  go  on  fighting,  not  for  high  ideals, 
but  in  order  that  our  captains  of  industry  and  our 
great  commercial  men  might  get  a  monopoly  when  the 
war  was  over."  (3)  "The  longer  this  war  went  on 
the  greater  would  be  American  influence  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  less  would  be  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain.    WTiile  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view  he 
might  welcome  that,  yet  from  the  national  point  of 
view  he  distinctly  deplored  it.    British  interests  ought 
to  be  considered  and  he  asked  whether  British  inter- 
ests could  be  benefited  by  an  indefinite  prolongation 
of  the  war.   We  might  crush  Germany,  but  we  should 
ourselves  be  worn  out  and  exhausted."    Mr.  Runci- 
man,   who  represents  the  mercantile  "Little  Eng- 
lander"  type  rather  than  the  Pacifist,  thought  that  the 
Government  should  state  "the  limit  for  which  we 
would  fight  at  any  cost."    There  was  "nothing  likely 
to  do  greater  harm  than  to  tell  the  French  that  we 
were  as  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  until  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  recovered  as  we  were  until  the  Germans 
were  driven  out  of  Belgium  and  the  northern  parts  of 
France.      ...     It  would  be  a  pity  also  to  give 
the  Italians  the  impression  that  we  were  prepared  to 
support  them  in  pressing  for  the  break-up  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  simply  that  they  might  obtain  some  of 
their  extravagant  aims.    For  the  future   we  were 
bound  to  be  dominated  by  American  opinion  as  to  the 
aims  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Balfour's  reply,  spirited  and  even  stinging  as 
it  was,  is  far  less  interesting.  Denouncing  the  paci- 
fists as  conscious  helpers  of  Germany,  he  disclaimed 
on  behalf  of  the  government  any  responsibility  for 
the  particular  war  aims  of  the  other  Allies.  He 
claimed  that  Great  Britain's  war  aims  had  been  re- 
peatedly stated  on  the  broadest  lines  and  in  the  most 
explicit  terms;  while  Germany  had  refused  a  definite 
statement  even  to  the  Pope.  A  much  more  significant 
reply  is  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  Premier  which 
will  be  covered  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Press  Review. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Caillaux  Committee  Issues  Its  Report 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties to  examine  the  Government's  demand  for  a  sus- 
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pension  of  parliamentary  immunity  in  the  case  of 
Caillaux  and  Loustalot  has  ended  its  hearings  and 
issued  its  report,  which  recommends  that  the  Cham- 
ber grant  the  Government's  request.    The  hearings 
seem  to  have  gone  badly  for  Caillaux.    He  faced  the 
charges  against  him  with  all  the  coolness  and  nerve 
which  is  characteristic  of  him.    He  immediately  as- 
sured his  friends  that  he  would  be  able  to  explain 
away  every  accusation;  and  volunteered  general  and 
specific  denials  both  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
press.    The  general  line  of  defense  adopted  by  his 
friends  was  that  the  charges  were  either  mistaken,  or 
else  a  mere  echo  of  vague  gossip  and  rumor,  and  that 
the  Government's  attack  was  inspired  by  political  hos- 
tility.   Moreover,  along  this  latter  line,  the  political 
elements  disposed  to  stand  by  him  attempted  a  coun- 
ter-attack on  the  Government  by  threatening  to  raise 
the  whole  issue  of  Caillaux's  international  policies, 
which  would  divide  the  whole  country  at  the  most  crit- 
ical time  of  the  war.   The  Government,  however,  was 
not  in  the  least  frightened  and  refused  to  be  bluffed. 
The  country  did  not  divide,  but  on  the  contrary  showed 
a  universal  satisfaction  at  having  a  government  suffi- 
ciently courageous  to  attack  the  whole  defeatist  move- 
ment at  its  heart,  and  to  attack  it  openly.   Even  before 
the  Committee  began  its  hearings  the  Caillaux  press 
had  begun  to  lose  its  confident  tone,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  whole 
idea  of  political  support  for  Caillaux  in  the  country 
at  large.    (In  Paris,  the  Caillaux  press  consists  chiefly 
of  the  Pays  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  which  are 
under  Caillaux's  immediate  control,  the  Socialist  Hu- 
manite,  and  the  Lanteme,  whose  leading  articles  are 
written  by  Marcel  Sembat,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
most  irresponsible  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  affair  the 
Socialist  papers  have  come  out  most  frankly  in  Cail- 
laux's support;  the  Radical  and  the  Rappel,  the  old- 
time  party  organs  of  the  Radicals,  have  taken  up  a 
rather  cautious  and  reserved  position. 

In  the  committee  hearings,  Caillaux's  denials  seem 
to  have  been  either  vague,  or  else  broken  down  by 
new  evidence;  in  one  case  he  was  flatly  contradicted 
by  his  own  witness.  His  friends  discredited  their  case 
still  further  by  starting  false  rumors  which  were 
promptly  denied  by  the  people  concerned.  Finally, 
the  whole  Caillaux  position  was  greatly  weakened  by 
the  striking  enthusiasm  with  which  the  decision  to 
prosecute  Caillaux  was  received  in  Italy,  the  arrest 
of  several  Italian  Deputies,  moreover,  promises  to 
provide  new  and  still  more  damaging  evidence.  In  the 
end,  Caillaux's  friends  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
side-track  the  prosecution  in  Committee,  and  even 
had  to  abstain  from  voting  (the  vote  was  7  against 
4  abstentions.) 

The  Committee's  report  is  a  discussion  of  formali- 
ties rather  than  an  act  of  accusation,  but  goes  so  far 
as  to  specify  that  "for  any  person,  however  great  his 
position,  to  arrogate  to  himself  without  authorization 
the  right  to  prepare  mysterious  negotiations  for  peace, 
would  constitute  the  most  redoubtable  attempt  against 
the  safety  of  the  State."  Together  with  the  Report  are 
presented  the  stenographic  reports  of  several  hearings 


of  the  Committee.    These  include  the  testimony  of 
Clemenceau,  in  which  among  other  things  he  explains 
his  motives  for  taking  up  the  prosecution;  numerous 
documents  produced  in  support  of  the  Government's 
charges;  and  Caillaux's  very  long  drawn-out  and 
roundabout  efforts  to  explain  away  his  support  of 
defeatist  newspapers  and  his  proceedings  in  Rome. 
This  whole  group  of  documents  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Temps  of  Dec.  22.   From  Clemenceau's  testimony  the 
following  statement  may  well  be  quoted:     "I  am 
here  to  take  responsibilities,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
take  them.     .     .     .    The  morale  of  our  soldiers 
has  never  been  better,  but  do  you  think  it  a  good 
thing  for  the  poilus — knowing  things  only  vaguely, 
but  feeling  them  all  the  same — to  be  thinking  that 
while  they  are  fighting,  there  are  behind  their  backs 
people  waiting  to  betray  them?    I  will  stand  any- 
thing but  that.     ...     The  poilus  say,  'They 
don't  make  so  much  fuss  over  shooting  us!  but  they 
are  trying  to  cover  the  politicians!'    In  the  interest 
of  the  Republic  we  must  not  allow  this  to  go  on  any 
longer." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Armistice  and  General  Peace 
The  Russian  armistice  proposal  was  well  received 
throughout  the  Central  States.  If  it  did  not  mean  a 
step  toward  an  immediate  general  peace,  it  could  at 
least  be  turned  to  a  direct  military  advantage.  Satis- 
faction in  many  conservative  quarters  was  tempered, 
however,  by  some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  present 
Russian  Provisional  Governmnt  to  act  for  the  nation. 
A  warning  also  was  given  against  taking  this  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  Russian  good-will,  or  as  other  than 
"Bolshevik  strategy"  to  transform  international  war- 
fare into  a  struggle  between  classes. 

If  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  look  forward 
to  a  peace  with  Russia,  it  is  not  with  the  same  degree 
of  desire  for  general  peace.  Statesmen  and  press  of 
the  two  countries  estimate  differently  the  ends  to  be 
realized  by  the  Russian  defection.  In  reply  to  the 
Russian  invitation  for  an  armistice  and  a  general 
peace,  and  in  subsequent  declarations,  the  German 
Chancellor  avoided  all  mention  of  general  peace.  But 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Czernin,  came  out  flatly  for  an  immediate  armistice 
and  general  peace.  Dr.  Gross,  president  of  the 
House,  expressed  the  conviction  that  even  the  En- 
tente's worst  war  agitators  could  not  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  King 
Charles  is  supposed  to  have  declared  about  the  same 
time  that  the  day  of  general  peace  would  be  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life. 

Speaking  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission, 
on  Dec.  5,  Czernin  resumed  his  peace  offers,  hinting 
again  that  the  Allies  should  take  heed  before  too  late. 
"Our  aim  is  to  conclude  a  peace  whereby  the  freedom, 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Austria- 
Hungary  may  be  maintained  inviolate.  We  are  striv- 
ing for  no  territorial  extensions  by  force  and  no  eco- 
nomic oppression.  We  only  demand  effective  guar- 
antee for  our  free  and  unhampered  future  develop- 
ment. ...  In  any  case  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  bind  myself  for  all  future  time  as  regards  our  un- 
selfish war  aims  in  face  of  the  openly  admitted  an- 
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nexationist  war  aims  of  those  enemies  who  would 
insist  on  the  continuation  of  the  war.  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  we  may  obtain  peace  by  understanding. 
Otherwise  I  am  convinced  we  shall  obtain  it  by  force." 
The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Liberal)  made  a  direct  ap- 
peal, passed  by  the  censor,  to  British  opinion.  "What 
we  want  is  not  a  separate  peace,  but  general  peace. 
This  is  why  we  turn  to  London.  The  English  are  a 
great  people,  who  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
Humanity.  Will  they  hear  the  voice  raised  to  them 
from  Vienna? 

Less  direct,  but  no  less  positive,  has  been  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Austrian  Socialists.  Their  opposi- 
tion shows  the  effect  of  Russian  influence.  The  Social- 
ists protest  against  a  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
reproach  Germany  of  being  an  obstacle  to  peace.  On 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December  there  were  Socialist 
peace  meetings  in  Vienna  alone.  The  Arbeiterzei- 
twig  feared  that  Germany  would  profit  from  the  Rus- 
sian invitation  to  transfer  her  armies  to  the  West  and 
protested  against  German  annexations.  If  Germany 
wants  peace  she  must  renounce  all  idea  of  annexations 
and  of  territorial  or  economic  domination,  on  the 
♦  West  as  well  as  on  the  East."  Elsewhere  this  paper 
declares:  "We  are  not  seeking  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia,  but  a  general  peace,"  and  "the  way  to  peace 
leads  through  Russia  and  not  Berlin."  The  dissatis- 
fied races  in  the  Monarchy  are  becoming  more  out- 
spoken in  their  opposition  to  the  Government  and 
against  all  prolongation  of  the  war.  Since  the  fed- 
eral idea  of  equality  seems  definitely  abandoned  for 
an  Austro-Hungarian-Polish  system  which  would  ex- 
clude the  minor  races,  they  threaten  to  refuse  their 
collaboration.  When  an  armistice  was  first  antici- 
pated the  Czechs,  Ukranians,  the  Yougo  Slavs  pub- 
lished a  declaration  which  affirmed  that  failure  to  rec- 
ognize their  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  was  the 
obstacle  to  peace.  By  using  this  indirect  appeal  for 
Russian  support,  they  awakened  the  fears  of  their 
own  Government  that  this  might  block  armistice  nego- 
tiations. Official  papers  accused  them  of  attempted 
blackmail. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the  recent  Ital- 
ian and  Russian  achievements  have  not  changed  the 
inclinations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  people  for  peace 
but  have  only  increased  the  desire  of  many  to  liqui- 
date at  so  favorable  a  moment.  German  prestige  in 
influential  Austrian  circles,  however,  has  tended  to 
increase,  and  now  that  general  peace  hopes  show 
small  signs  of  immediate  realization,  public  opinion 
in  Austria-Hungary  is  more  prepared  to  support  close 
military  co-operation  between  the  Central  States  on 
the  Western  front,  as  announced  by  Germany.  Ger- 
many welcomed  the  Russian  armistice  with  less  en- 
thusiasm than  Austria-Hungary.  The  German  Press 
seems  to  have  been  advised  to  "wait  and  see."  If 
moderate  Austrians  saw  in  Russian  advances  the  pre- 
lude to  general  peace,  corresponding  classes  in  Ger- 
many looked  upon  the  Russian  defection  as  a  step 
toward  peace — but  through  victory.  This  more  real- 


istic attitude  has  been  bodly  stated  in  the  conservative 
and  Pan-German  Press,  and  more  veiled,  though  none 
the  less  real,  in  the  Socialist  Majority  papers.  While 
the  Austrians  desired  immediate  general  peace,  many 
Germans  feared  that  it  might  be  precipitated.  "Time 
works  for  us"  has  become  a  German  by-word.  A 
memorandum  from  the  National  Party  to  the  Reich- 
stag contains:  "Premature  peace  at  the  present  mo- 
ment would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  rep- 
resents the  greatest  possible  danger  to  Germany.  The 
moment  is  fast  approaching  when,  driven  by  our  U- 
boat  war,  and  having  the  knowledge  that  she  must 
lose  the  war,  England  will  endeavour,  by  her  usual 
slyness  and  duplicity  to  wring  from  us  what  she  has 
been  unable  to  secure  by  force  of  arms.  A  general 
truce  which  would  give  them  time  to  collect  them- 
selves and  would  condemn  our  U-boats  to  inactivity 
would  be  a  real  achievement  for  defeated  English 
Statecraft." 

The  Russian  proposition  was  anticipated  at  the 
plenary  session  of  the  Reichstag  the  29th  day  of  No- 
vember. The  Chancellor  spoke  vaguely  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Courland,  but  added:  "this  is  as  yet  all  in  the  air." 

The  Conservative  leader  declared  that  the  Russian 
events  should  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
advantage  to  Germany.  That  Russia  was  ready  for 
peace  was  the  result  of  German  military  prowess: 
"Through  our  victories  we  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  Russian  war  in  its  principal  essentials  to  an 
end  once  for  all  our  Eastern  frontier 

must  no  longer  be  imperilled." 

Other  party  leaders  struck  much  the  same  note. 
Only  Haase,  of  the  Socialist  Minority,  broke  the  har- 
mony of  the  session  by  demanding  "an  honest  effort 
to  bring  about  peace  without  indemnities  and  without 
annexations." 

Every  reminder  has  been  given  the  public  to  look 
upon  the  Russian  armistice  and  anticipated  peace  as 
the  direct  result  of  German  force  of  arms.  The  Post 
affirms:  "Mars  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  we  can  wait 
with  confidence  that  the  measures  employed  in  the 
East  procure  for  us  equally  satisfactory  results  and 
complete  victory  on  the  Anglo-French  front."  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  8,  with  a  somewhat 
less  rosy  outlook,  affirms:  "The  Central  States  have 
succeeded  in  all  they  have  undertaken,  and  are  now 
quite  ready  to  conclude  peace.  Although  Russia  has 
withdrawn  from  the  conflict  and  Italy  has  lost  rivers 
of  strength  and  blood,  England  and  France,  whose 
spirits  are  raised  by  the  promises  of  the  United 
States,  remain  standing  erect  and  stubborn.  They 
even  demand  Alsace-Lorraine,  and,  because  they  want 
to  tear  a  piece  out  of  Germany's  body,  the  German 
armies  must  continue  the  mortal  combat  to  prevent 
them  accomplishing  this  object.  Germany  is  now  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  the  strategic  advan- 
tage on  the  Western  front,  the  strategic  combination 
of  the  Central  Powers  being  better  than  that  of  the 
Entente  based  on  America's  help." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Prime  Minister  Reviews  the  Situation 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on  Thursday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  covered  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects; and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important,  it 
is  obviously  capable  of  very  different  interpretations. 
There  were  certain  omissions  so  notable  that  one  is 
compelled  to  ask  whether  they  were  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, which  seems  unlikely,  or  of  design.    In  answer- 
ing the  Pacifists,  on  the  subject  of  war  aims,  the  Pre- 
mier, in  order  to  demonstrate  that  his  views  had  not 
changed,  confined  himself  mainly  to  a  repetition  of 
his  statements  at  Glasgow  in  June  last.   He  re-affirmed 
that  the  country  held  itself  responsible  for  Belgium, 
Roumania,  and  Serbia,  and  that  it  would  submit  the 
fate  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  the  German  col- 
onies, to  a  peace  conference;  with  the  proviso  that 
Mesopotamia  and  Armenia  should  never  go  back  to 
the  Turks,  and  that  the  German  colonies  should  decide 
their  future  for  themselves.    He  repeated,  too,  his 
earlier  statement  that  security  for  the  future  must  be 
secured  by  equitable  peace  terms,  which  will  tempt 
no  one  to  re-commence  war,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  Prussian  militarism;  while  a  better  guarantee  still, 
if  it  can  be  realized,  will  be  the  democratization  of 
Germany.    Thus  security  for  the  future  will  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  peace  made  on  the  basis  of  victory. 
So  far  so  good.    But  was  it  accident,  the  need  for 
brevity,  or  what,  which  made  the  Premier  omit  mat- 
ters so  hotly  debated  the  day  before, — war  aims  con- 
cerning   Alsace-Lorraine,    Poland,    the  Trentino, 
Trieste,  Bosnia,  and  Transylvania?    Ommissions  are 
again  noticeable  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  review  of  the 
military  situation.   It  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
praise  Sir  Henry  Wilson  (which  he  did  in  almost 
extravagant  fashion);  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
glorify  the  taking  of  Baghdad  and  Jerusalem,  and 
point  out  that,  if  these  were  "side-shows"  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  so  were  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  the  Battle 
of  Plassey  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  But  was  there 
premeditation  in  his  omission  of  any  reference  to  his 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  his  Commander-in- 
Chief?    Was  it  accident  that,  after  expressing  disap- 
pointment in  the  results  accomplished  by  Britain's 
principal  and  superb  army  on  the  Western  front,  he 
offered  to  that  army  only  restrained  and  for  the  most 
part  negative  praise,  by  pointing  out  what  the  Ger- 
mans had  failed  to  do  against  it?    His  reference  to 
its  "very  conspicuous  victories"  was  contained  in  a 
single  phrase.    The  rest  of  the  speech  was  more  defi- 
nite.   The  question  of  tonnage  was  admitted  to  be 
"the  most  menacing  situation  with  which  we  have  been 
confronted  in  the  war,"  but  the  facts  were  brought  out 
that,  over  large  periods,  the  loss  of  shipping  has 
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sharply  declined,  and  the  destruction  of  submarine- 
has  sharply  risen.  Tonnage  has  been  reduced  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  but  imports  by  only  six  per  cent. 
There  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  need  created 
by  recent  events  in  Russia  and  Italy  for  more  men. 
coupled  with  a  frank  admission  that  the  consent  of 
the  trades  unions  must  be  sought  and  obtained  to  the 
making  of  fresh  draughts  upon  their  members.  There 
were  comforting  promises  concerning  the  food  situ- 
ation. Altogether  the  speech  was  a  cool,  frank,  and 
fairly  optimistic  review  of  the  situation,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  Premier's 
views  on  matters  political  and  military  have  been  un- 
dergoing some  alterations. 

Mr.  Asquith,  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  fol- 
lowed the  Premier.  After  some  rather  mild  criticism 
of  ad  ministration  and  finances,  he  showed  that,  while 
the  views  of  the  government  on  war  aims  had  not  al- 
tered substantially  since  1914,  and  while  "repeated 
and  explicit"  declarations  of  them  had  been  made 
throughout,  no  effort  should  even  yet  be  spared  for 
making  them  clear.  German  gold  and  the  enemy's 
"enormous,  insidious,  and  unscrupulous,  but  most 
adroit  and  persuasive  propaganda,"  working  on  the 
sheer  ignorance  of  certain  peoples,  had  produced, 
"among  the  democracies  of  Europe,  not  only  in  neu- 
tral countries,  a  widespread  misconception,  which 
is  often  quite  honestly  entertained,  of  our  rule 
and  ulterior  purposes."  Mr.  Asquith  also  declared 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  but  succeeded  in  defining 
it  in  terms  so  vague  as  to  remove  any  possible  objec- 
tion from  any  quarter.  Thus  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, in  associating  himself  with  two  popular  cur- 
rents of  opinion,  placed  himself  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  government  and  disassociated  himself  from  the 
pacifist  attack. 

Anglo-German  Peace  Controversy 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  a  German  peace 
proposal,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  December  11,  that:  "a  communication  was 
received  by  His  Majesty's  Government  from  Ger- 
many in  September  last,  sent  through  a  neutral  diplo- 
matic channel,  to  the  effect  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  be  glad  to  make  a  communication  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  relative  to  peace.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  replied  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  communication  that  the  German 
Government  might  desire  to  make  to  them,  and  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  their  Allies.  His  Majesty's  Government 
informed  the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  Japan. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Ger- 
man suggestion  and  of  their  reply.  No  answer  has 
been  returned,  and  no  other  official  communication 
has  been  received. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Opinions  on  British  War  Aims 
Sandwiched  in  between  the  long  report  of  the 
Paisant  Committee  on  the  Caillaux  case,  and  Cail- 
laux's  speech  in  his  defense  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Lloyd  George's  speech  on  war  aims  and  the 
whole  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  received 
scant  attention"  from  the  French  Press.    Indeed  they 
were  reported  and  commented  so  very  briefly  as  to 
give  a  first  impression  that  they  had  been  found  too 
unpalatable  to  be  dwelt  on  at  length.    But  it  seems 
clear  on  the  whole,  that  the  brevity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Caillaux  case  has  absorbed  attention  in  Paris. 
Even  the  Pays  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  the  defeat- 
ist papers  which  eagerly  exploited  Lord  Landsdowne's 
letter  to  the  full,  failed  to  turn  to  account  the  pacif- 
ist  speeches   of   Trevelyan    and   Ponsonby:  these 
speeches  were  not  reported,  in  fact,  in  any  French 
paper;  and  the  Pays  summarized  the  whole  debate, 
including  Lloyd  George's  speech,  in  four  lines  of 
small  type — hidden  away  among  petty  news  items 
on  its  last  page.     No  Paris  paper  prints  Lloyd 
George's  speech  in  full;  most  of  them  content  them- 
selves with  presenting  the  passages  relative  to  war 
aims,  paraphrasing  briefly  other  passages,  and  ad- 
ding rather  matter-of-fact  comments. 

No  paper  takes  a  fault-finding  attitude  with  the 
speech, — though  there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  re- 
serve (partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  com- 
ments were  written  before  the  full  text  had  come 
through).    The  Humanite  considers  the  speeches  of 
great  importance  in  having  made  a  "massacre"  of 
fantastic  war  aims;  coming  from  the  Humanite,  this 
is  rather  doubtful  praise;  as  is  the  satisfaction  over 
the  English  accepting  the  idea  of  a  future  "Society 
of  Nations,"  a  phrase  which  has   become  a  party 
catchword  of  the  French  Defeatists. — The  Journal  du 
Peuple,  however,  took  the  trouble  to  note  that  Lloyd 
George,  like  Clemenceau,  affirms  flatly  that:  "a  So- 
ciety of  Nations  in  which  Germany  was  represented 
by  her  military  caste  would  be  a  pure  farce;"  and 
therefore  observes  with  disgust  that  "his  Clemencist 
tone  is  distressing  to  prudent  socialists."    Thus,  of 
these  two  defeatist  criticisms  of  the  debate,  one  is 
able  to  approve  it  by  means  of  a  false  interpreta- 
tion, while  the  other,  reading  it  rightly,  has  to  admit 
its  disappoinment. 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  Lloyd  George's  speech  has  caused  no  marked  anxi- 
ety, as  might  well  have  been  expected;  only  two  or 
three  papers  refer  to  it  at  all.  The  Gaulois  says: 
"If  he  has  kept  silent  as  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 


revendications  of  Italy,  it  is  evidently  because  he  un- 
dertook to  discuss  only  the  war  aims  of  Britain.  Eng- 
land has  expressed  her  agreement  on  this  question  in 
such  formal  terms  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  return 
to  the  subject  on  every  occasion.    Our  English  allies, 
as  well  as  those  of  America  and  Italy,  know  quite 
well  that  the  peace  can  only  be  solid  and  durable  on 
condition  that  the  essential  question  which  has  re- 
mained in  suspense  for  forty-eight  years,  be  defi- 
nitely settled."    The  Temps  and  the  Echo  de  Paris 
also  conclude  their  articles  with  a  vigorous  reminder 
of  this  some  point.    The  Journal,  not  having  found 
Alsace-Lorraine  mentioned  in  the  speech,  observes: 
"The   Prime   Minister   seems  to  have  surveyed  the 
field  from  the  very  special  angle  of  English  policy;" 
and  after  a  very  brief  summary  of  Lloyd  George's 
war  aims,  adds  the  rather  pointed  comment:  "All 
this  is  purely  English.    Let  us  now  hear  from  M. 
Pichon." 

The  three  most  careful  criticisms  of  the  debate 
are  in  Temps,  the  Debats,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris. 
All  three  agree  that  the  debate  "has  cleared  the 
ground  of  encumbering  diplomatic  questions."  The 
announcement  that  England  is  willing  to  allow  the 
question  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  the  Ger- 
man Colonies  to  be  considered  by  a  peace  confer- 
ence is  welcomed;  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  undue  eagerness  to  see  these  regions 
returned  to  their  former  owners  merely  for  the  sake 
of  hastening  an  agreement.    Both  the  Temps  and  the 
Debats  welcome  the  frank  statement  that  Russia  has 
forfeited  any  claim  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  that  the 
Allies  cannot  be  expected  to  fight  on  indefinitely  to 
rescue  Russian  provinces  which  Russia  herself  is 
willing  to  abandon.    Nevertheless  they  qualify  this 
general  position  by  reserves  which  have  the  effect  of 
stiffening  very  considerably  the  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish speakers.    The  Debats  observes  that  whatever 
Lloyd  George  may  have  meant  by  saying  that  the 
question  of  Constantinople  no  longer  exists,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles  still  remains.    "It  has  even 
a  great  importance.    We  like  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  settled  by  an  Internationalization  of  the  Straits, 
with  the  freedom  of  navigation  controlled  by  a  per- 
manent international  Commission."    As  to  Poland 
and  the  Russian  border  provinces,  while  it  is  true 
that  "it  is  Russia's  duty  to  look  out  for  them,  the 
Allies  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  their  fate.  Their 
fate,  indeed,  will  affect  the  whole  face  of  Europe." 
The  peoples  of  these    countries   cannot  be  calmly 
abandoned,  nor  "can  the  Allies  allow  the  peace  con- 
ference to  deliver  over  to  Germany  this  immense 
reservoir  of  men  and  of  natural  wealth.  ' 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Press  Comment  on  the  Pacifist  Debate  and  the 

Premier's  Speech 

Most  of  the  discussion  is  notably  moderate  in 
tone;  and  there  is  little  comment  of  any  description 
on  the  pacifist  debate.  Three  of  the  most  important 
papers,  the  ultra-conservative  Morning  Post,  the 
ultra-liberal  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  reliable 
but  somewhat  colorless  Daily  Telegraph,  practically 
ignore  the  whole  matter.  The  Times  can  scarcely 
find  terms  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  who  "will  doubtless  succeed  to  the  brief  spell 
of  popularity  enjoyed  by  Lord  Landsdowne  in  Ger- 
many;" but  it  admits  that  there  are  particular  war 
aims  "on  which  it  might  be  possible  ....  for 
ministers  to  be  more  explicit,"  and  that  the  Foreign 
Office  "might  well  ....  have  played  a  far  more 
active  and  a  more  intelligent  part  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war."  The  Daily  Chronicle  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out  that  there  is  need  for  much 
more  active  propaganda  at  home.  It  remarks  upon 
the  number  of  "influential  members,  entirely  un- 
touched by  pacifism,"  who  joined  in  the  demand  for 
a  re-definition  of  war  aims;  and  shows  some  smy- 
pathy  with  the  fear  that  American  will  displace  Brit- 
ish influence  as  the  war  goes  on.  The  Daily  News 
and  Leader,  alone  of  the  papers  reviewed,  sharply 
attacks  Mr.  Balfour  and  endorses  the  pacifist 
speeches.  It  declares  that  these  speeches  were  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction,  not  only  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  country;  which  is  growing  impa- 
tient of  ministerial  rhetoric  and  camouflage. 

"If  we  are  to  go  on  fighting  till  the  German  peo- 
ple confess  themselves  wrong,  we  are,  on  the  anal- 
ogy of  all  previous  wars,  committed  to  an  endless 
struggle;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  nation  what- 
ever which  ever  made  such  a  confession  sincerely. 
That  being  so,  what  is  it  exactly  which  we  wish  Ger- 
many to  do?  Are  we  really  to  rest  for  ever  in  the 
pitiful  confession  that  we  cannot  say,  because  we 
cannot  agree  among  ourselves?  Are  brave  men  to 
go  on  dying  indefinitely  by  the  hundred  every  day 
by  reason  of  the  same  scandalous  impotence?  And 
will  it  be  any  longer  reasonable,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  say  that  the  guilt  for  the  ruin  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  rests  on  Germany  alone?" 

The  Premier's  speech  meets  with  very  general 
approval.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  by  no  means 
given  to  praising  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  uses  such  terms 
as  "balanced,"  "definite,"  "sincere,"  and  "very  help- 
ful." Since  the  only  doubt  which  clouds  the  Eng- 
lishman's mind  is  that  of  the  physical  possibility 
of  accomplishing  the  nation's  unselfish  purpose,  the 
Premier  was  wise  in  giving  up  the  greater  part  of 


his  speech  to  his  sober  but  encouraging  review  of 
the  military  situation.  The  army  on  the  Western 
Front  has  been  "not  without  success;"  but  "we  could 
have  done  better  with  better  management,  which  in 
the  army,  as  in  other  departments  of  government,  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  amount  of  criticism  that  it 
enjoys."  The  proper  method  of  procedure  for  the 
army  in  1918  will  be  that  of  maintaining  a  purely 
defensive  attitude,  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  at 
least.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Morning  Post,  always 
the  champion  of  the  army,  takes  the  Premier  sharply 
to  task  for  seeing  nothing  but  "a  haze  from  which 
emerge  the  broken  towers  of  Jerusalem,"  while  the 
soldiers  see  "the  grey  masses  of  the  barbarians  shift- 
ing orderly  from  East  to  West;"  and  for  failing  to  ap- 
ply conscription  to  Ireland.  The  Daily  Chronicle  does 
not  believe  that  any  change  of  view  on  the  Premier's 
part  is  indicated  by  his  failure  to  discuss  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  other  prominent  questions  of  territo- 
rial readjustment.  The  Times  speaks  of  "our  disap- 
pointment at  the  results  of  the  year's  campaign," 
but  takes  no  sides,  further  than  to  commend  the 
speech.  No  phase  of  this  whole  affair  has  produced 
in  the  press,  so  far  as  seen,  any  marked  excitement, 
or  any  suggestion  that  the  ministry  is  endangered  by 
pacifism. 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Opposition  to  the  Government  Since  the 
Retreat  from  the  Isonzo 

After  enduring  for  about  a  month,  the  union  of 
political  parties  suddenly  brought  about  by  a  sense 
of  imminent  danger  seemed,  equally  suddenly,  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  stand  made  by 
the  troops  on  the  Piave  was  immediately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  certain  political  groups  to  take  up 
again  their  plans  of  opposition,  at  the  point  they  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  offensive,  and  (still 
more,  perhaps)  by  the  wave  of  national  spirit  which 
swept  over  the  country.  In  the  Parliament  they  were 
able  at  first  to  make  really  alarming  headway,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  country  has  shown  itself  not  only 
unshaken,  but  more  aroused  and  determined,  and  far 
more  alive  to  the  internal  political  danger  than  be- 
fore. The  result  of  the  recent  attacks  on  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  destroy  the  old  sham  semblance  of 
"national  unity"  in  politics,  and  to  line  up  far  more 
openly  than  ever  before  since  the  entry  of  Italy  into 
the  war,  the  party  groups  which  support  a  war  gov- 
ernment against  all  those  which  for  various  reasons 
will  venture  to  oppose  it. 

Orlando  came  in  as  a  compromise  leader  who 
would  unite  all  parties,  but  the  situation  has  devel- 
oped much  as  it  has  in  France,  with  a  tendency  to 
meet  issues  rather  than  to  obscure  them.  Giolitti 
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has  at  last  shown  himself  in  Parliament  rounded  up 
his  supporters  in  an  attack  upon  Sonnino,  and  tailed. 
He  has  been  openly  attacked,  challenged  to  declare 
whether  or  not  he  would  have  declared  war  in  the 
first  place,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  been  using  his 
influence  against  the  war  ever  since.    There  was  so 
much  hostility  against  him  in  the  Chamber  that  Uo- 
litti  did  not  venture  to  reply  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  his  position,  but  at  last,  when  he  was  forced 
to   hear   Caillaux   described   as   "the   Giolitti  oi 
France"  he  was  forced  to  speak  out  and  protest 
against' the  comparison:  "—for  the  fundamental  rea- 
son that  I  have  never  supported  and  never  will  sup- 
port a  separate  peace,  nor  any  act  which  was  not 
of  absolute  loyalty  toward  out  Allies."    The  impor- 
tance of  such  a  declaration  lies  not  in  its  possible 
sincerity,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary.  Gio- 
litti realized  that  the  present  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  from  him  a  clear-cut  statement  on  this 
essential  point  of  loyalty  to  the  Entente. 

The  attacks  on  the  Cabinet  were  prepared  in  the 
lobbies  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  opening 
of  Parliament  on  Dec.  13,  and  had  made  such  head- 
way as  to  cause  serious  alarm  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   They  were  delivered  during  the  five  day  secret 
session,  and  were  directed  chiefly  against  Cadorna 
and  Sonnino.    The  attack  on  Sonnino  was  inspired 
by  the  old-time  party  hatred  of  Giolitti.    As  to  Ca- 
dorna, the  Socialists  were  looking  for  a  scapegoat, 
since  they  are  at  present  very  much  under  a  cloud; 
Italian  opinion  generally  holds  Socialist  propaganda 
responsible  for  the  disaster  in  the  Tolmino  sector. 
Both  these  attacks  failed.    The  Giolitti  people,  rec- 
ognizing the  unpopularity  of  the  Socialists,  were  too 
weak  to  accomplish  anything  alone,  and  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  frightening  people:  the 
Ministers  showed  an  unexpected  spirit  of  union,  and 
stood  by  Sonnino,  who  defended  himself  vigorously. 
In  the  end,  the  Government  emerged  from  the  secret 
session  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  before;  and 
were  supported  by  345  votes  against  50,— which 
means  that  the  Giolitti  party  gave  up  the  fight. 

The  chief  new  developments  of  the  situation  are: 
first,  that  Orlando  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
much  firmer  attitude  against  the  Socialists  and  the 
whole  defeatist  movement;  and  second,  that  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  threat  of  the  Giolitti  attack  has 
united  into  a  new  party  group  the  various  men  and 
groups  who  will  give  uncompromising  support  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  who  have  hitherto  been 
at  a  great  disadvantage  through  being  scattered  and 
divided. 


ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Economic  Situation  in  Russia 
The  following  is  drawn  from  an  interview  with 
M.  Margoulies,  Vice-President  of  the  Russian  Indus- 
trial War  Council,  printed  in  U Information,  of  De- 
cember 9.    One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  Russia  the  workmen  merely  represent  five  per  cent 
of  the  population.    The  principal  element  is  the  agri- 
cultural.   The  workmen  merely  dominate  during  the 
war  because  they  feel  themselves  supported  by  the 
soldiers.    If  the  question  of  Russian  industry  could 
simply  be  separated  from  the  other  economic  prob- 
lems it  would  be  easy  to  settle.    But  it  is  allied  with 
another  problem  of  the  highest  importance,  that  of 
bread.    The  peasant  will  not  deliver  his  wheat  to 
feed  the  towns,  because  he  does  not  receive  in  ex- 
change industrial  products.    What  will  be  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  situation?    The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment which  ignored  all  economic  and  administrative 
questions,  imagined  that  it  had  found  a  solution  in 
decreeing  the  socialization  of  all  agricultural  and 
industrial  products.     It  established  monopolies  of 
sugar,  wheat,  wool,  iron,  etc.    But  socialization  can- 
not remedy  the  absence  of  production.    If  Russian 
industry  does  not  produce  anything,  what  will  one 
give  to  the  peasant  in  exchange  for  his  grain?  There 
lies  the  great  economic  and  social  question.    It  is 
here  that  international  considerations  enter.  What 
country  can  give  to  Russia  the  manufactured  goods 
which  are  so  essential  to  her,  in  immense  quantities, 
and  under  conditions  of  price  and  payment  adapted 
to  our  needs?    It  is  Germany  alone  who  can  do  this. 
At  least  so  the  Russian  people  think,  and  this  is  the 
unconscious  reason  for  the  success  of  Bolshevism 
and  anarchism  among  the  masses.    I  point  this  dan- 
ger out  to  you  in  order  that  France  and  her  Allies 
may  immediately  attempt  to  remedy  this,  if  possible. 
The  Russians  are  weary  of  being  without  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  necessities;  and  they  wish  to  have 
these  necessities  cheaply  and  quickly.    The  Bolshe- 
viki  among  whom  there  are  men  who  know  some- 
thing about  economic  problems,  like  Trotsky  and 
Madame  Kolontai,  depend  upon  this  need.  From 
this  point  of  view  they  attempt  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  they  are  fighting  for  the  interest  of  the  bour- 
geois class  in  America,  France  and  England,  which 
wishes  to  impose  at  all  hazards  its  manufactured 
products  on  the  Russians.    Even  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles,  the  Entente  is  more  feared  than 
admired.    It  is  whispered  that  the  allies  sell  dear, 
that  they  do  not  give  credit,  that  their  merchandise 
is  ill-adapted  to  our  tastes;  it  is  known  that  the 
Americans  in  paricular  are  severe,  without  regard 
for  their  clients,  terribly  exacting;  they  are  compared 
to  the  German  merchants  so  supple,  insinuating,  and 
obliging.    You  can  guess  the  result. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  War  Aims  of  the  Labor  Party 

Considering  the  rapidly  increasing  size  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Labor  Party,  and  its  connections  with 
foreign  Socialists;  considering  the  interest  displayed 
at  present  in  Great  Britain  in  the  question  of  war 
aims;  and  considering  most  of  all  the  probability 
that  the  trade  union  leaders  will  attempt  to  press 
their  views  of  war  aims  on  the  Cabinet,  when  they 
are  asked,  this  week,  to  consent  to  the  conscription 
of  more  of  their  followers;  the  position  occupied  by 
Laborites  generally,  regarding  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  can  be  made,  merits  attention.    The  most  im- 
portant pronouncement  made  thus  far  is  found  in 
a  memorandum,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
and  the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party;  and  which  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  a  special  conference  of  the 
labor  movement  meeting  tomorrow.    The  memoran- 
dum commences  by  declaring  that  "whatever  may 
have  been  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  begun," 
the  "peoples"  of  Europe  had  no  hand  in  it;  and 
being  innocent  sufferers,  these  peoples  must  now  ex- 
ert themselves  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  "a  secure 
and  lasting  peace  for  the  world."    The  general  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  established  are  the  safety  of 
democracy;  the  prevention  of  future  wars  (mainly 
through  the  democratization  of  all  countries) ;  the 
general  abandonment  of  ""Imperialism;"  the  aboli- 
tion of  secret  diplomacy,  and  the  placing  of  foreign 
affairs  to  the  same  degree  as  domestic  under  the  con- 
trol of  popular  legislatures;  the  universal  relinquish- 
ment of  compulsory  military  service;  the  limitation 
of  armaments;  and  "the  entire  abolition  of  profit- 
making  armament  firms,  whose  pecuniary  interest 
lies  always  in  war  scares  and  rivalry  in  preparation 
for  war."    Finally  the  treaties  of  peace  must  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  every  sovereign  state  will  be  urged  to  join, 
and  which  will  include  machinery  for  arbitration, 
mediation,  the  meeting  of  an  international  legisla- 
ture, and  the  use  of  force  when  necessary  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  agreement.    Territorial  readjust- 
ments must  be  such  only  as  are  necessary  for  restitu- 
tion and  reparation,  and  "such  as  can  be  arrived  at  by 
common  agreement  on  the  general  principle  of  allow- 
ing all  peoples  to  settle  their  own  destinies,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  obvious  cause  of  fu- 
ture international  conflict." 

According  to  these  principles  many  pronounce- 
ments upon  specific  questions  are  made.  For  Bel- 
gium there  must  be  restoration  to  complete  sove- 
reignty, with  reparation  for  wrongs  done,  and  pay- 
ment for  damages.    Alsace-Lorraine,  "in  accordance 


with  the  declarations  of  the  French  Socialists,"  must 
decide  its  own  future.  For  the  Balkans  it  is  sug- 
gested that  settlement  should  be  made  by  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  principles  of  the  freedom 
of  subject  peoples  to  settle  their  own  destinies  and 
establish  their  own  states,  irrespective  of  the  wishes 
of  Turkey  and  Austria;  the  formation  of  a  Balkan 
Federation  and  a  Balkan  Customs  Union;  and  the 
granting  of  religious  toleration.  As  regards  Italy, 
the  Austrian  subjects  of  Italian  nationality  have  the 
support  of  British  Labor  in  demanding  the  re-union 
of  their  districts  with  Italy:  and  the  Italian  King- 
dom itself  will  be  encouraged  in  securing  its  "legiti- 
mate interests"  in  adjacent  seas:  but  "the  far-reach- 
ing aims  of  conquest  of  Italian  Imperialism"  are 
strongly  condemned.  Luxembourg  and  Poland 
should  decide  their  own  destinies.  Palestine  should 
become  a  free  country,  open  to  all  Jews  who  wish 
to  return,  and  should  be  placed  under  international 
guarantees;  while  Constantinople,  the  Dardanelles, 
"and  possibly  some  or  all  of  Asia  Minor,"  should 
be  neutralized  under  the  same  protection.  The 
"handing  back  to  the  universally  execrated  rule  of 
the  Turkish  government"  of  any  subject  people  is 
condemned.  It  is  suggested  that  control  over  all 
European  colonies  in  "tropical"  Africa  should  be 
transferred  to  the  League  of  Nations.  No  economic 
war  must  follow  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Resistance  to  the  Maximalists  in  Southern 

Russia 

The  indications  (pointed  out  in  the  Press  Re- 
view, Dec.  16),  that  the  Ukraine  and  the  Cossacks 
were  forming  a  center  of  serious  resistance  to  the 
Maximalist  power,  have  been  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent developments.  At  Kiev,  the  Maximalist  troops 
allowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  city  has 
since  been  quiet.  At  Odessa,  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
which  is  more  or  less  on  the  Bolshevik  side,  has 
been  able  to  prolong  the  disorder,  but  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  able  to  prevent  Bolshevik  troops  from 
starting  off  to  fight  Kaledin.  In  the  Don  region, 
Kaledin's  Cossack  troops  have  occupied  Rostov, 
after  six  days'  fighting.  They  have  defeated  the  Maxi- 
malist force  sent  against  them  from  the  North,  and 
are  now  fighting  another  detachment  in  the  region 
of  Kharkov.  It  seems  clear  that  at  present  through- 
out the  whole  Ukraine  and  the  Don  region  the  scat- 
tered Maximalist  forces  have  either  surrendered  or 
given  up  all  attempts  at  resistance. 

Alarmed  at  seeing  the  whole  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia out  of  their  control,  the  Bolshevik  government 
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at  Petrograd  threatened  to  declare  war  on  the  Uk- 
raine unless  it  formally  renounced  within  forty-eight 
hours  all  relations  with  Kaledin  aand  the  Cossacks. 
The  Ukrainian  Assembly  not  only  rejected  this  de- 
mand but  proclaimed  an  independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, and  arranged  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Cossacks  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rou- 
manian and  Russian  troops  on  the  Southern  front. 
The  Ukrainian  authorities  have  taken  possession  of 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Fourth,  Eighth,  and  Elev- 
enth Russian  Armies,  after  disarming  all  Maximalist 
elements;  and,  Gen.  Tcherbatcheff,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Ukraine  Republic,  has  taken  command 
of  all  forces  on  the  Southwestern  and  Roumanian 
front.    The  Ukraine  also  refused  to  send  delegates 
to  the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest. 

This  working  arrangement  will  tend  to  solidify 
all  Southern  and  Southeastern  Russia,  and  Roumania 
as  well,  into  a  single  group  of  defense  against  the 
danger  of  Maximalist  domination,  and  the  arrange- 
ment will  undoubtedly  endure  at  least  as  long  as  the 
danger  lasts.    The  importance  of  such  a  union,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  peace  negotiations,  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  General  Alexeiv,  in  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Kiev  Press,  and  quoted  in  the  Matin, 
December  27th.    "It  is  not  true  that  the  Cossacks  or 
the  Ukrainians  have  any  thought  of  conquering  Petro- 
grad and  seizing  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
success  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  doubtful,  and 
it  would  only  risk  rendering  more  bitter  and  more 
bloody  the  fratricidal  struggle  in  Russia.    If  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  accused  the  South  Russians  of  any  such 
plan,  it  is  only  with  the  hope  of  exciting  the  anger 
of  the  people  against  these  regions,  and  only  to  rep- 
resent as  a  Bolshevik  victory  the  fact  that  the  Cos- 
sacks are  neither  at  Moscow  nor  at  Petrograd. 

The  Ukraine  and  the  Don  only  desire  that  at  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  peace  the  power  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks may  not  spread  over  these  regions,  which  are 
vast,  rich  and  thickly  populated.   The  treaty  of  peace 
which  Germany  will  patch  up  by  means  of  the  col- 
laboration of  the  Bolsheviks  will  thus  be  only  an 
act  of  no  validity,  for  it  will  lack  the  adhesion  of 
an  immense  portion  of  Russia.    This  prospect  does 
not  please  the  Germans,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
before  signing  the  peace  they  wish  at  any  price  to 
bring  the  Don  and  the  Ukraine  under  the  power  of 
Lenine.    The  Bolshevik  troops,  which  are  being  sent 
against  the  Cossacks,  are  commanded  by  German  offi- 
•>•> 

cers. 


ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Comment  on  the  President's  Message 

In  the  German  Press  President  Wilson's  person- 
ality received  on  the  occasion  of  his  Thanksgiving 
message  the  conventional  appreciation  previously  ac- 
corded him.    Varying  with  the  political  color  of  the 
paper,  he  continues  to  act  as  "the  hypocritical  puri- 
tan covering  a  policy  of  conquest  with  trite  phrases" 
(Nationalist),  or  as  the  "tool  of  the  American  plu- 
tocrats" (Socialist).    But  German  speculation  on  the 
effect  of  this  message  is  fresher  and  more  worthy  of 
attentiton.    All  papers  at  hand  are  of  accord  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  efforts  to  open  a  breach  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers  are  bound  to  fail.  "Wil- 
son's message  continues  the  same  Leitmotif  of  a  poor 
German  people  enslaved  and  tyrannized  by  a  despotic 
Government."    He  is  not  serious,  or  he  would  see 
in  the  present  Hertling  Government  by  majority,  the 
transformation  he  demands.    "We  fear  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  Mr.  Wilson  consents  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are"  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Dec.  7.). 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  replies  with  an  appeal  to 
the  American  people  "not  to  let  themselves  be  de- 
ceived longer  and  be  drawn  into  a  disastrous  war, 
fatal  not  only  to  the  Society  of  Nations,  but  to  all 
real  American   interests."     Other  papers  see  m 
America  "an  intensification  of  the  war  frenzy  which 
will  increase  the  difficulties  of  those  of  the  enemy 
who  seek  a  peace  of  compromise"  (Berliner  Tage- 

blatt,  6  Dec). 

"It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  entry  ol  the 
United  States  will  mean  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
to  a  date  as  yet  impossible  to  fix.    The  situation  to- 
day would  be  quite  different  if  we  could  have 
avoided  the  entry  of  the  United  States"  (Bed.  Tagb. 
6  Dec).    "We  must  not  regard  lightly  the  influence 
that  the  entry  of  the  United  States  can  exercise  in  the 
course  of  the  war  (Vorwaerts,  7  Dec).    In  this  mes- 
sage the  German  Press  sees  another  indication  of  the 
pressure  the  United  States  is  bringing  to  bear  upon 
all  the  Allies:  "The  purpose  of  the  message  was  to 
influence  men  like  Lord  Landsdowne  who  have  kept 
their  clearness  of  vision  (we  have  just  learned  that 
all  the  Liberal  party  is  coming  over  to  Landsdowne  s 
point  of  view)."    It  was  aimed  to  enforce  the  posi- 
tion of  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau.    "It  must  be 
expected  that  it  heightened  the  war  spirit  in  many 
French  circles.    France  will  be  more  influenced  by 
it  than  England."    "It  is  aimed  also  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  Maximalists  in  Russia,  and  hinder 
their  pourparlers  with  Germany."    "Wilson  demands 
for  the  United  States  the  right  to  decide  when  peo- 
ple may  declare  their  right  to  dispose  of  themselves. 
(Bed.  Tagb.  5  Dec). 
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The  Question  of  Man-Power 

The  question  of  man-power  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  matters 
with  which  the  ministry  has  to  deal  at  the  present 
time.  Its  importance  is  obvious  enough.  Colonel 
Repington  calculates  that  at  least  one  million  men 
will  be  needed  during  the  coming  year,  to  maintain 
the  army  even  on  its  present  footing.  At  the  same 
time  more  men  than  ever  before  will  be  required 
to  manufacture  guns  and  aeroplanes,  to  build  and 
repair  ships,  (the  repair  of  damaged  ships  being 
now  an  industry  of  the  first  importance  in  itself), 
and  to  produce  food.  The  navy  is  about  to  increase 
its  personnel  by  fifty  thousand  men.  The  numbers 
employed  in  industries  producing  war  materials, 
other  than  those  mentioned,  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained; and  only  a  small  reduction  can  be  made  in 
the  number  of  miners.  Great  reserves  of  man-power 
must  be  found;  and  each  line  of  activity  has  its 
champions,  who  insist  that  its  particular  needs  shall 
be  met  first  of  all. 

The  matter  of  providing  the  required  numbers 
has,  for  several  weeks,  been  under  consideration  by 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  Minister  of  National  Ser- 
vice, and  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  a  member.  A  decision  has 
been  reached,  and  a  bill  to  carry  this  into  effect  will 
appear  at  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  on  January 
14.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  consent  of  Labor  to  his  schemes.  This 
is,  as  will  be  shown,  an  absolute  necessity.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  under  the  existing  law,  every  man 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-one  is  consid- 
ered as  automatically  enlisted,  although  no  man  is 
sent  abroad  before  he  is  nineteen.  By  no  means  all  of 
the  men  of  military  age,  however,  are  in  military  ser- 
vice. Skilled  men  have  been  retained  in  war  trades  and 
must  be  retained  there  whatever  happens.  What 
makes  a  far  greater  deduction  is  the  agreement  made 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  trade  unions  in  April,  1916.  The 
unions,  which  had  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble, were  persuaded  to  relax  certain  of  their  rules, 
and  in  particular  to  permit  a  "dilution"  of  certain 
trades  by  the  introduction  of  unskilled  men.  In  re- 
turn they  received  the  promise  that  men  engaged  in 
certain  industries  would  not  be  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  army,  and  that  in  other  industries  the  "dilu- 
tion" would  be  kept  within  specified  limits.  A  third 
diminution  comes  from  the  fact  that  many  govern- 
ment departments  enjoy  the  right  of  granting  exemp- 
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tions  to  their  employees.  There  is  thus  an  immense 
reservoir  of  men  of  military  age  to  be  tapped.  The 
industries  under  government  control  alone  are  said 
to  contain  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Recruits  are  now  being  secured  from  boys  of 
eighteen,  men  over  military  age,  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  in  "essential"  i.  e.  war  trades,  for 
whom  substitutes  (such  as  older  men  and  discharged 
soldiers)  can  be  found,  and  men  in  non-essential 
trades  whose  exemptions  have  expired;  but  the  sup- 
ply is  entirely  insufficient.  What  does  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  propose  to  do?  In  advance  of  any  official 
announcement  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  hopes  to  take 
away  the  privilege  of  granting  exemptions  from  other 
departments,  and  to  arrive  at  a  new  agreement  with 
the  unions,  securing  permission  to  take  some  of  the 
now  "protected"  unionists  for  the  army,  and  to  di- 
lute still  further  certain  trades  by  the  replacement 
of  semi-skilled  workers.  He  hopes  also  to  get  power 
to  transfer  men  from  one  industry  to  another.  There 
are  many  predictions  of  changes  in  the  age  limits, 
of  the  conscription  of  friendly  aliens,  (of  whom 
there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  avail- 
able), and  of  general  military  conscription  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five;  but  there  is  serious  objection  to 
each  of  these.  Some  Conservatives  hope  for  con- 
scription in  Ireland;  but  it  seems  plain  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  attempt  anything  so  dangerous. 
Labor,  especially  in  the  non-essential  trades,  will 
have  to  bear  the  main  burden;  and  the  attitude  of 
the  unions  is  the  crucial  point. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  chances  of  a  success- 
ful outcome.  Everyone  believes  that  British  laoor 
is  fundamentally  loyal,  and  a  recent  ballot  among 
some  of  the  Welsh  miners  on  the  matter  of  enter- 
ing military  service  gave  promising  results.  On  the 
other  hand  negotiations  will  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  before;  from  the  facts  that  Mr.  Henderson  is 
not  only  out  of  the  government  but  in  opposition; 
that  the  union  leaders  have  become  more  than  ever 
jealous  of  their  authority,  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  rival  shop-steward  movement;  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  leaders  on  the  rank  and  file  is  no 
longer  to  be  depended  upon.  Labor  may  attempt 
to  force  upon  the  government  its  own  particular 
views  as  to  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  war,  as  the 
price  of  its  concessions;  but  the  government  could 
well  afford  to  make  the  slight  modifications  of  its 
own  declared  views  which  the  leaders  would  demand- 
There  are  good  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  settlement 
but  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  government, 
will  breathe  more  freely  when  the  whole  question 
has  been  disposed  of. 
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ALLIED  AND  ENEMY  PRESS 

The  Russian  Secret  Documents 

A  series  of  secret  documents  from  the  Russian 
archives  were  made  public  by  Trotzki,  of  the  "Peo- 
ple's Government," — the  latter  part  of  November. 
These  treaties,  accords,  and  telegrams  were  ex- 
changed between  Russia  and  the  Powers  between 
1909  and  October,  1917.  The  greater  part  relate 
to  the  war.  No  press  in  belligerent  countries,  out- 
side of  Russia,  has  given  unabridged,  uncensored 
texts.  The  following  brief  analysis  is  based  on  avail- 
able French,  German,  and  English  summaries. 

Trotzki  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  November 
15,  (according  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung),  and  find- 
ing it  closed,  summoned  the  officials  to  appear  on 
the  following  day.  All  of  them,  for  reasons  not 
difficult  to  divine,  signed  a  written  statement  of  their 
willingness  to  hand  over  the  archives.  Trotzki  di- 
rected the  publication  of  such  documents  as  would 
expose  "the  imperialism  with  its  world-wide  plans 
of  annexation  and  its  rapacious  alliances  and  ar- 
rangements, developed  to  the  highest  extent  in  se- 
cret diplomacy".  The  World  must  know  the  docu- 
mentary truth  about  these  plots  which  are  hatched 
in  secret  by  financiers  and  industrials  together  with 
their  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  agents."  He 
promised  to  publish  shortly  the  "secret  documents 
which  will  show  quite  clearly  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Central  Powers."  But  this  the  People's  Government 
has  not  done,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  their  pub- 
lication is  imminent.  The  documents  fall  into  three 
periods:  (1)  prior  to  the  war,  and  (2)  before  and 
(3)  since  the  revolution. 

The  first  document  published  is  the  project  of  an 
agreement  submitted  to  the  Czar  on  May  4,  1909, 
proposing  that  Germany  associate  herself  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  agree  that  Austria-Hungary  should 
refrain  from  all  aggressive  action  in  the  Balkans. 
Failing  in  this,  Germany  should  not  consider  a  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  casus  foed- 
eris. Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  would  remain  neu- 
tral should  Great  Britain  attack  Germany.  An  un- 
dated document  deals  with  the  circumstances  of 
Italy's  entry  into  the  war.  Von  Bulow  retarded 
Italy's  participation  for  six  months.  Russia  and 
France  opposed  Italian  demands  on  the  Adriatic  as 
excessive,  Russia  valued  but  slightly  Italian  partici- 
pation in  the  war  fearing  lest  it  create  difficulties 
among  the  Allies.  A  confidential  telegram  from 
Sazonov  to  Russian  ambassadors,  dated  May  11, 
1916,  tells  of  the  advances  by  the  German  ambas- 
sador in  Stockholm  to  his  Japanese  colleague  with 
peace  offers  to  be  concluded  between  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan.  Oother  documents  cover  accords 
relative  to:  (1)  Turkey  (Constantinople,  the  Straits, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  etc.);  (2)  Persia;  (3)  to 
Greece  and  the  Adriatic;  (4)  to  the  Eastern  and  (5) 
Western  European  fronts.  Some  of  these  are  not 
the  original  agreements,  but  notes  apparently  made 
from  them. 

Constantinople  and  the  Straits 
(A  summary  of  various  negotiations,  presumably 
drawn  up  for  the  information  of  some  minister.) 


A  memorandum,  Feb.  19-March  4,  handed  to  the 
French  and  British  Ambassadors  by  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  contains  expressions  of 
foreign  desire,  and  the  approval  of  the  French  and 
British  Government  to  Russian  annexation  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  part  of  East- 
ern Thrace.  The  rights  of  England  and  France,  and 
later  of  Italy,  would  be  defined,  Mohammedan  sacred 
places  would  be  respected,  the  freedom  of  pilgrim- 
age granted.  Great  Britain  opposed  withdrawing 
from  the  Sultan  his  title  of  Kaliff  (i.  e.,  his  religious 
functions).  The  neutral  sphere  of  Persia,  with  a 
few  restrictions,  would  enter  the  British  sphere  of 
influence,  and  the  North  Afghanistan  frontier  would 
be  finally  determined  to  the  advantage  of  Russia. 
Italy,  on  entering  the  war,  agreed  to  these  accords, 
provided  her  general  claims  were  recognized. 

A  telegram  from  Sazonov  to  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris  on  March  9,  1916,  advised  against 
any  revision  of  these  claims,  emphasized  the  Russian 
desire  that  the  Polish  question  be  excluded  from  the 
subjects  of  international  negotiations,  and  advised  all 
attempts  to  place  Poland  under  international  guar- 
antee should  be  prevented.  The  same  telegram  fore- 
saw the  likelihood  of  Norway's  entry  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  and  affirmed  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Sweden  from  embarrassing  their  policy.  Already  the 
entry  of  Roumania  was  foreseen.  A  telegram  from 
Sazonov's  successor  to  the  Ambassador  in  Paris,  dated 
June  30,  1917,  outlines  the  Doumergue  negotiations — 
subject  of  the  French  secret  sessions  in  July. 
France  "wished  to  assure  herself  the  restoration  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  a  special  position  on  the  Saar,  and 
the  detachment  from  Germany  of  territories  west  of 
the  Rhine  and  their  organization  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Rhine  in  the  future  be  a  permanent  strategic 
obstacle  to  any  German  advance."  (Trotzki  sum- 
marized this  project  by  stating  that  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  be  freed  from  every  political  and  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  Germany,  and  made  into 
a  free  neutral  state).  The  Czar,  in  principle,  ap- 
proved this  project  of  a  free  hand  to  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  fix  Germany's  western  frontiers,  and 
asked  for  a  corresponding  right  to  fix  the  Russian 
frontiers  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The  same  tele- 
gram gives  assurance  that  France  would  not  oppose 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  Aland  Islands  ( i.  e. 
to  the  veto  against  Russia's  fortifying  them  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856). 

There  was  a  series  of  telegrams  in  October,  1917, 
from  Tereschenko,  of  the  Kerenski  Cabinet,  to  Rus- 
sian diplomats.  He  emphasized  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  remedy  the  disintegration 
within  and  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  He 
asked  for  the  tolerance  and  financial  support  of  the 
Allies.  Later  he  complained  bitterly  of  a  visit  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Ambassadors  "both 
for  its  content  and  for  its  form,"  and  sent  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lansing  "that  the  American  Ambassador  was 
not  a  party  to  this  pressure."  He  feared  that  the 
Allies  might  break  away  and  make  a  peace  with 
Germany  at  Russia's  expense.  One  of  the  reports 
which  tended  to  confirm  this  anxiety  was  from  the 
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Russian  Charge  d'Affairs  in  Berne  (17  Sept.  1917) 
containing  precise  details  of  a  supposed  meeting  be- 
tween French,  British,  and  German  financiers,  at 
which  the  following  solutions  were  considered:  "Al- 
sace-Lorraine restored  to  France,  and  Italy's  claim 
satisfied.  Nothing  definite  about  Russia,  but  the  Ger- 
mans present  demanded  the  cession  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  to  Germany,  and  the  independence  of  Fin- 
land." When  in  May  the  Russian  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment indicated  a  disinclination  to  be  bound  by  the 
old  treatries,  the  French  Government  consented  first 
to  a  new  study  of  the  question,  and  then  later  to  main- 
tenance of  the  alliance  if  the  accords  were  rejected. 

These  secret  documents  were  in  part  already 
known.  Michaelis,  by  reference  in  July  to  the  Dou- 
mergue  conversations  of  February,  1917,  had  preci- 
pitated a  secret  session  in  the  French  Chamber  and 
here  Ribot  was  obliged  to  give  details.  The  subse- 
quent disclosures  of  the  secret  documents  were  passed 
over  briefly  in  the  French  press.   The  Temps  27  Nov., 


concludes  that  as  most  of  these  relate  to  back  his- 
tory, in  part  already  repudiated  by  the  French  Cham- 
ber, the  questions  raised  by  the  secret  documents 
no  longer  exist.    The  British  Press  discussed  the  de- 
tails of  many  of  them  without  first  publishing  the 
texts.    In  the  proposed  meeting  of  financiers  in  Swit- 
zerland, for  example,  the  denial  of  British  participa- 
tion preceded  the  text.    The  German  press  has  ex- 
ploited these  documents,  not  only  at  home,  but  in 
Turkey.    To  the  German  people  they  are  presented 
as  proof  of  the  Allies'  designs  to  dismember  the  Em- 
pire, and  to  the  Russians  as  the  texts  to  which  the 
Bourgeois  French  Government  would  have  bound 
them  to  fight  for  Allied  imperialist  ambitions.  There 
are  significant  omissions  in  the  German  publications 
—among  others,  mention  of  the  two  advances  of  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  Japanese,  and  Trotzki's 
threat  to  "show  up  the  diplomacy  of  the  Central 
Powers  as  just  as  rapacious  as  that  of  the  Allies." 
Trotzki  has  just  published  a  Red  Book  of  the  docu- 
ments given  the  press. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Defeat  of  Conscription  in  Australia 

Although  the  votes  of  Australian  soldiers  and 
nurses  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine, Mesopotamia  and  Salonika,  will  not  be  fully 
counted  for  some  time,  it  seems  clear  that  the  refer- 
endum on  conscription  has  met  with  a  heavy  defeat. 
In  Australia  the  people  of  every  province  except 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  rejected  it  deci- 
sively; while  in  the  aggregate  the  non-conscriptionists 
secured  a  majority  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  British  press  is  busily  discussing  the  reasons  for 
this  result  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  which  it 
offers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Australia  with  a 
population  of  five  million  has  sent  to  Europe  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  selected  from  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.  To  maintain  existing 
units  there  are  needed  seven  thousand  men  per  month; 
while  of  late  enlistments  have  not  given  much  more 
than  one-third  of  that  number.  The  Premier  there- 
fore offered  a  referendum  to  the  people;  and  at- 
tempted to  insure  its  acceptance  by  disfranchising 
aliens,  and  pledging  himself  to  resign  in  case  of  its 
rejection.  The  proposal  was  that  the  numbers  re- 
quired, outside  of  voluntary  enlistment,  should  be 
made  up  by  the  conscription  of  single  men  and  of 
childless  widowers  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty-four;  exemptions  being  granted  in  case  of  men 
having  dependents  or  conscientious  scruples. 

In  accounting  for  the  result  many  correspondents 
and  other  well-informed  persons  supply  a  large  va- 
riety of  theories.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  anti- 
conscriptionist  vote  represented  an  alliance  of  various 
forces  rather  than  the  settled  determination  of  any 
one  element.  There  does,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
one  outstanding  idea;  that  the  country  could  not  sup- 
ply the  number  of  men  demanded  without  denuding 
itself  of  labor,  and  ceasing  to  make  contributions  at 
least  equally  important  in  war  materials  and  food. 
There  was  also  some  appearance  of  the  feeling  that 
Australia  had  given  her  share  in  cannon  fodder.  The 
British  press  believes  that  the  Australians  have  failed 
to  realize  the  need  of  men,  and  have  felt  that  the 
entry  of  America  made  unnecessary  further  sacrifice 
of  this  description  on  their  part.  But  forces  more 
definite  than  these  were  at  work.  The  Labor  Party 
and  the  trades  unions  in  Australia  are  even  more  im- 
patient of  compulsion,  and  antagonistic  to  militarism, 
than  the  rest  of  the  population;  and  have  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  I.  W.  W.  activities.  More- 
over they  are  bitterly  disappointed  in  their  former 
idol  Mr.  Hughes,  on  account  of  the  firmness  of  his 
government  and  his  imperialistic  views.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  some  of  the  recent  serious  strikes 
were  engineered  with  the  purpose  of  upsetting  his  gov- 
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eminent;  and  their  failure  has  left  great  resentment 
behind.  Thus  the  labor  element  had  numerous  in- 
centives for  opposing  the  referendum,  and  seems  to 
have  made  full  use  of  its  opportunity.  The  Irish 
question  also  exerted  important  influence  in  no  less 
than  three  directions.  In  the  first  place  the  Austra- 
lian branch  of  Sinn  Fein,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable power,  naturally  opposed  the  referendum 
as  a  part  of  its  general  policy.  This  most  unfortu- 
nately led  to  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  one 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  who  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sinn  Feiners.  The  Premier  offended 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  element,  which  amounts 
to  one-quarter  of  the  population,  and  lost  a  number, 
incalculable  but  certainly  large,  of  potential  sup- 
porters. Finally  there  were  persons  who  felt  that 
Ireland's  fresh  man-power  should  be  drawn  upon 
before  Australia's  already  depleted  labor  ranks  were 
further  thinned.  How  true  may  be  the  statement 
that  women  voters  finally  decided  the  question,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Future  prospects  are  not  en- 
tirely bright.  A  Labor  ministry,  which  the  people 
obviously  do  not  want,  seems  the  only  alternative  to 
that  of  Mr.  Hughes.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  body  of  Australians  are  still 
ready  to  give  what  support  they  can  to  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

German  Popular  Opinion  on  the  Russian  Peace 
Negotiations 

"German  opinion  is  divided  into  two  contradic- 
tory tendencies,  in  its  judgments  on  the  negotiations 
begun  at  Brest-Litovsk.  There  is  on  one  hand  the 
current  of  opinion  frankly  warlike  and  annexation- 
ist, which  shows  itself  in  the  Pan-Germanists,  Na- 
tional Liberals,  and  Conservatives,  even  in  most  of 
the  popular  papers  with  large  circulations.  This 
current  is  clearly  drawing  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  German  public  under  the  influence  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Von  Tirpitz  party.  The  representatives 
of  this  view  regard  Russia,  not  as  an  adversary  who 
is  disarming  of  her  own  accord,  in  order  to  conclude 
equitable  peace,  but  as  a  conquered  state,  which  has 
been  forced  to  surrender.  Under  these  conditions, 
Germany  has  no  interest  in  negotiating  anything  more 
than  a  separate  peace.  France  and  England  being  not 
yet  crushed  and  the  United  States,  not  yet  effectively 
entered  into  the  war,  the  German  Annexationists  hold 
that  a  general  peace  would  indicate  a  complete  weak- 
ening on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  same  people  crit- 
icize sharply  the  attempted  peace  discussion  with  Eng- 
land which  Von  Kuhlmann  attempted  last  September. 
This  peace  would  have  led,  they  say,  to  a  peace  of 
abdication,  more  painful  even  than  a  prolongation 
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of  the  war.    The  German  Annexationists  are  resent- 
ful also  against  Austria  for  the  timid  attempt  she 
made  to  widen  the  field  of  negotiations  and  facilitate 
a  general  peace.    They  look  upon  the  present  deal- 
ings with  the  Maximalists  simply  as  a  means  of  set- 
ting free  military  forces  which  will  allow  them  to  de- 
feat the  Allies  on  the  West,  to  acquire  definitely  Bel- 
gium and  to  annex  the  Briey  basin  as  well  as  the  vast 
Colonial  Dominion.    In  these  Annexationist  circles 
this  military  result  is  the  only  thing  asked  for  from 
the  present  negotiations.    There  is  little  anxiety  to 
conclude  a  real  peace  with  Russia,  and  above  all 
there  is  no  desire  to  pay  for  such  a  peace  by  renuncia- 
tion of  territory.    They  demand  for  Germany  a  defi- 
nite basis  of  Couriand,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  even 
Livonia.    They  have  no  confidence  in  German  diplo- 
mats for  obtaining  these  advantages,  and  they  prefer 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  Maximalists  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  Hindenburg's  Staff,  without  any 
interference  by  the  Reichstag.    We  must  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  German  people — or  at  least  of  the 
majority  of  Germans  who  are  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Parties  of  the  Left  would 
like  to  make  the  peace  with  Russia  the  means  of  ar- 
rival at  a  general  peace.    They  thus  discourage  the 
idea  of  annexing  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  they 
mistrust  the  negotiations  carried  out  by  military  lead- 
ers.   They  wish  the  discussion  to  be  carried  out  by 
diplomats,  and  that  the  Reichstag  control  the  whole 
negotiation.    The  Imperial  Government  finds  itself 
in  rather  a  difficult  position  between  these  two  con- 
tradictory tendencies,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  annexationist  tendency  has  behind  it  extremely 
powerful  means  of  propaganda  and  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  General 
Staff,  whereas  the  democratic  tendency  has  on  its  side 
hardly  anything  more  than  timid  Parliamentarians, 
hesitating  doctrinaires,  and  workmen  whom  the  state 
has  seized,  and  the  civil  mobilization  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  lead  by  military  methods." 

The  above  article  appeared  in  the  Matin  of  27 
December  and  in  identical  form  in  various  other 
Paris  papers  about  the  same  time.    It  is  evidently 
of  official  inspiration,  and  is  interesting  not  only  as 
a  fair  and  intelligent  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
opinion  in  Germany,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet   toward  public 
opinion  in  France.    This  policy  in  general  is  one  of 
stiffening  French  morale  by  bringing  it  face  to  face 
with  realities,  however  unpleasant;  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  war  in  which  the  press  has  been  allowed  and 
even  encouraged  to  discuss  a  possible  German  offen- 
sive in  the  west.    The  article  is  intended  also,  no 
doubt,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  any  compromise- 
peace  agitation  based  upon  real  or  pretended  expecta- 
tions of  a  conciliatory  sentiment  in  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  peace  terms. 


ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Opinion  and  the  Russian  Negotiations 
All  attention  in  Germany  is  turned  to  the  nego- 
tiations with  Russia.    The  early  reserve  in  the  Ger- 
man press  as  to  their  success  has  given  way  to  wild 
speculations  on  their  ultimate  effect.    There  is  no 
longer  a  fear  they  will  not  culminate  in  peace.  Will 
it  be  a  separate  peace  or  a  general  peace?  ^  Will  it 
prolong  or  shorten  the  duration  of  the  war?  Each 
party  draws  its  own  conclusions.    The  war  parties, 
concerned  primarily  with  a  consolidation  of  military 
gains,  are  contented  with  a  separate  peace.    Such  a 
one  as  they  define  would,  they  assert,  permit  them 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  on  the  Western  front.  They 
repeat  that  the  Russian  breakdown  is  less  the  result 
of  a  social  transformation  within  than  a  consequence 
of  a  wearing  down  of  the  people  by  force  of  German 
arms.    They  direct  the  comment  in  the  Conservative 
and  Pan-German  press,  which  suggests  that  a  pro- 
longed military  effort  is  necessary  for  peace  through 
victory  (see  extract  below  from  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung  20  Nov.).    At  the  other  extreme  are  the  So- 
cialists, much  more  concerned  with  the  social  trans- 
formation than  with  territorial  aggrandizement.  The 
Majority  supports  the  Government,  but  conditional 
that  the  Central  Governments  do  not  turn  the  Russian 
peace  into  a  prolonged  war  of  conquest  (see  extract 
below  from  Vorwaerts  17  Dec).    But  they  are  not 
in  the  least  averse  to  victories  and  enjoying  indirect 
profits  from  them,  if  these  will  not  demand  much 
added  sacrifice,  and  can  be  distantly  reconciled  to 
accord  with  the  Socialist  program  of  social  reforms. 
Scheidemann  will  represent  the  party  at  Stockholm 
in  the  peace  negotiations.    The  small  Socialist  Mi- 
nority (the  only  party  which  even  approaches  the 
Maximalists  in  point  of  view)  has  been  refused  pass- 
ports by  the  German  Government  and  effectively  si- 
lenced. 

Between  the  war  parties  and  the  Socialists  (who 
really  are  not  far  apart  in  foreign  policy  except  that 
the  former  call  a  spade  a  spade)  are  the  great  bulk 
of  the  German  people  who  are  tired  of  war  and  who 
look  to  the  Russo-Quadruplice  negotiations  for  gen- 
eral peace.    To  improve  the  morale  of  these  inglo- 
rious sons,  an  active  propaganda  is  being  waged.  The 
Press  reports  exploits  on  the  Italian  front,  the  sue-, 
cess  of  the  submarine  warfare,  enumerates  the  mili- 
tary advantages  resulting  from  the  armistice  with 
Russia,  and  concludes  that  the  people  who  have  cou- 
rageously borne  so  much  can  now  make  a  final  effort 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.    Opinion  is  being  pre- 
pared to  support  a  fourth  winter  in  the  trenches.  The 
Mannheimer  General  Anzeiger  strikes  the  key  note: 
"We  seek  a  separate  peace  with  Russia.    To  appeal 
again  for  a  general  peace  would  be  to  raise  false 
hopes  and  prolong  the  war.    It  can  be  shortened  in 
the  way  we  are  doing  it  in  Italy  and  on  the  Western 
front.    Ours  will  be  a  peace  which  will  not  establish 
the  world  power  of  Anglo-American  capitalism,  but 
which  will  assure  to  Central  Europe  and  to  Russia 
their  own  political  and  economic  life.    It  will  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  homogeneous  continental  policy 
against  Great  Britain." 
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Count  Reventlow  contributes  the  following  to  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  of  20  December:  "No  one  can 
foretell  what  will  happen;  but  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture is  one  purely  of  force.  .  .  .  We  have  only 
to  let  events  take  their  course.  We  must  not  budge 
from  the  one  point  of  view.  Who  holds  the  power? 
We  have  remained  skeptical  throughout  the  new  Rus- 
sian regime.  We  witnessed  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions under  its  auspices  without  enthusiasm.  But 
beneath  all  fluctuations  remains  one  solid  point  of 
departure,  one  fact:  there  no  longer  exists  any  Rus- 
sian army  capable  of  being  employed  against  an  out- 
side enemy.  We  are  therefore  convinced  that  to  each 
moment  of  evolution  in  Russia  there  corresponds  a 
possible  and  profitable  tactical  one  for  us — only  pro- 
vided we  do  not  follow  the  course  of  our  weak  and 
timorous  internal  policy.  The  future  of  Russia  is 
too  uncertain  and  the  representatives  of  Russia  offer 
too  little  guarantee,  to  warrant  any  expectation  of 
Russia's  collaboration  in  the  shaping  of  our  own 
course.  Germany  alone  shall  shape  her  own  future 
by  her  own  might.  Let  her  remember  that  the  solid- 
est  base  of  all  is  the  geographic  one." 

"Vorwaerts,"  the  German  Majority  Socialist  pa- 
per, ordinarily  most  moderate,  was  suspended  tem- 
porarily for  an  article  published  on  17  December. 
It  was  first  believed  that  the  cause  for  suspension  was 
an  article  complaining  that  the  people  suffered  from 
want  of  food  and  coal.  But  the  guilty  article  con- 
cerned the  armistice.  Speaking,  of  events  on  the 
Eastern  front,  "Vorwaerts"  says:  "The  preparation 
of  the  armistice  is  an  operation  of  both  war  and  di- 
plomacy, belonging  to  our  soldiers  and  diplomats;  but 
the  military  have  always  held  the  floor  and  the  dip- 
lomats have  kept  in  the  background.  When  it  comes 
to  peace  deliberations,  circumstances  will  change: 
governments  alone  must  negotiate,  and  soldiers  must 
drop  to  the  rear,  to  be  consulted  only  on  those  things 


which  they  are  competent  to  decide.  .  .  .  We 
must  regret  that  at  this  solemn  moment  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  have  not  been  assembled.  Cit- 
izens can  see  for  themselves  that  the  Socialists  were 
right  in  opposing  the  adjournment  of  the  Reichstag. 
It  is  evident  that  negotiations  cannot  be  conducted 
by  a  body  of  397  people;  but  the  delegates  should 
at  least  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  German  Socialism  will 
never  display  more  zeal  than  in  the  work  of  peace. 
For  this  cause  one  of  our  members,  Scheidemann,  is 
already  at  Stockholm.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  ter- 
rible war  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  save  the 
Empire  without  the  aid  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  And  the  Social-Democratic  Party  wishes  to 
exercise  her  rights  and  do  her  duty  in  the  work  of 
peace.  The  nations  of  the  West  will  do  everything 
to  prevent  this  peace.  Lloyd  George  accuses  Prus- 
sian Militarism  of  wishing  to  cheat  Russia  out  of  her 
richest  provinces,  and  it  is  said  that  Russia,  in  giving 
way,  is  backing  up  Hohenzollernism  and  crushing  the 
forces  of  democracy.  It  is  the  duty  of  German  lead- 
ers to  show  that  they  are  working  for  the  nation,  and 
not  for  the  dynasty,  and  to  let  men  see  that  they  are 
willing  to  let  peoples  govern  themselves,  not  only  by 
measures  borrowed  abroad,  but  by  those  applied  to 
the  German  people.  .  .  .  For  a  few  strips  of 
provinces  are  we  going  to  alienate  the  friendship  of 
Russia?  The  cry  is  that  we  cannot  have  gone  through 
such  a  struggle  for  no  recompense.  What  madness! 
Have  we  fought  to  make  Lithuania  Prussian?  We 
fought  to  preserve  the  Empire  from  invasion  and  de- 
vastation, we  fought  for  the  rights  of  peoples — and 
now  we  desire  the  reward  of  our  sacrifices."  The 
article  ends  with  the  argument  that  a  generous  peace 
for  Russia  will  dispose  the  other  nations  to  treat  with 
Germany. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Retirement  of  Admiral  Jellicoe 

On  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  First 
Sea  Lord,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Sir 
Rosslyn  Wemyss,  the  press  expresses  everything  from 
veiled  resentment  to  undisguised  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  sign  of  party  bias.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  change  came  as  a  surprise,  although  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  notes  that  "it  had  been  in  the  air 
on  two  (previous)  occasions."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
always  the  faithful  protagonist  of  the  Navy  shows 
particular  irritation,  and  demands  an  explanation.  In 
default  of  this,  "rumor  will  be  active  possibly  to  the 
injury  of  the  Sea  Service;  and  perhaps  even  of  the 
government  itself.  Opinion  on  the  First  Sea  Lord 
was  formed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  anything  which  has  occurred  to  change 
it."  The  result  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  that 
"our  command  of  the  seas  was  reaffirmed."  It 
seems  that  "the  decision  .  .  .  was  conveyed  to 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  before  Christmas,  and  took  the 
form  of  a  bare  intimation  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a  new  First  Sea  Lord."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  believes  that  the  news  "will  be  received 
with  deep  regret,"  but  can  well  understand  that  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  "may  now  require  rest  from  the  great 
burdens  he  has  borne."  His  services  at  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  and  elsewhere  have  won  for  him  "well- 
founded  confidence."  But  such  matters  must  not  be 
"made  the  subject  of  public  controversy  during  war." 
The  Morning  Post  feels  that  the  retiring  First  Lord 
"has  been  attacked,  usually  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters in  which  he  had  no  concern,"  and  is  "glad  to 
think  that  these  criticisms  failed  of  their  purpose." 
The  Manchester  Guardian  remarks  that,  "while  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  departure  from  the  Admiralty  is  felt 
deeply  by  many  responsible  officers,  and  resentment 
is  expressed  about  the  abruptness  with  which  the 
change  was  made  .  .  .  very  great  expecta- 
tions are  entertained,  particularly  among  the  younger 
officers,  about  the  Admiral  Wemyss  new  regime."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  feels  that  the  change  "involves  no 
disparagement  of  the  positive  services"  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe,  who  has  "set  the  stamp  of  British  Naval 
supremacy  upon  the  war  from  its  very  commence- 
ment;" but,  considered  in  connection  with  the  recent 
loss  of  two  large  convoys,  it  indicates  that  "the  gov- 
ernment will  shrink  from  no  effort  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  effectiveness  in  naval  operations."  The 
Daily  News  and  Leader  is  surprised,  but  inclines  to 
connect  the  event  with  the  sinking  of  the  Scandana- 
vian  convoy  on  12  December.  The  First  Lord  could 
have  been  only  to  the  slightest  extent  directly  re- 
sponsible; "but  the  loss  of  this  convoy  raised  the 
misgivings  which  had  for  some  time  been  expressed 


as  to  the  soundness  of  Admiralty  administration  to  a 
point  not  very  far  removed  from  alarm;  and  Sir  John 
Jellicoe  may  have  himself  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded  a  change 
at  the  Admiralty.  .  .  .  There  is  some  ground 
for  accepting  that  judgment."  The  failure  to  con- 
quer the  submarine  menace,  the  convoy  system,  the 
ship-building  program,  and,  worst  of  all,  "the  sink- 
ing of  British  trawlers  by  German  destroyers  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,"  have  not  "inspired  general 
confidence."  The  Daily  Mail  has  noted  "growing 
dissatisfaction  with  our  naval  results;"  and  has  itself 
felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  attributes  and  ser- 
vices of  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  "the  naval  guidance  of  the 
war  in  his  hands  was  losing  in  initiative,  flexibility 
and  prevision."  The  papers  cited  seem  to  express  all 
the  various  shades  of  opinion. 

The  new  First  Lord  is  well  received.  Papers 
which  champion  Admiral  Jellicoe  show  some  re- 
serve, pointing  out  that  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  has  not 
had  great  experience  either  as  a  fighting  admiral  or 
an  administrator,  and  is  not  sufficiently  well-known 
to  create  a  feeling  of  security  among  the  public.  But 
there  is  a  general  agreement  that  his  record  both  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Admiralty  has  been  most 
creditable,  that  he  is  vigorous,  clear-headed,  popu- 
lar, and  gifted  with  unusual  capacity  in  picking  sub- 
ordinates. 

Most  of  the  papers,  whether  friendly  or  unfriend- 
ly to  the  change,  are  at  pains  to  warn  the  public  that 
no  pronounced  change  in  naval  policy,  certainly  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  pronounced  offensive,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  other  hand,  numerous  changes  in 
staff  personnel  and  some  reorganization  are  expected. 
The  Morning  Post  hopes  for  a  "complete  reorganiza- 
tion in  which,  as  in  the  Army,  Staff  duties  are  wholly 
separated  from  the  departments  of  material  and  sup- 
ply, and  will  be  entrusted  to  younger  officers  with 
war  experience."  It  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
staff  course  for  the  Navy, — a  course  which  would 
train  officers  in  "conditions  and  problems  which  were 
never  foreseen  before  the  war.  And  before  the  war 
training  for  staff  duties  was  quite  inadequate."  The 
News  thinks  that  "the  setting  up  of  a  Naval  General 
Staff,  advisable  before,  is  rendered  almost  indispen- 
sable." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Comment  on  the  Retirement  of  Sik  John 

Jellicoe 

The  French  press  has  greeted  the  retirement  of 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  rasping,  discontented  criticism  of  the 
British  Admiralty  which  might  well  be  expected  to 
arouse  bitter  resentment  in  England.    This  attitude 
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is  by  no  means  new.  During  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  a  running  fire  of  querulous  complaint 
in  the  French  press  against  the  "inactivity"  of  the 
English  fleet.  Admiral  Degouy  in  the  Journal  des 
Dcbats,  and  Admiral  X  .  .  in  the  Information 
have  been  the  leaders  of  this  outcry,  frequently  air- 
ing their  views  so  freely  as  to  force  the  Censor  to 
clean  out  their  articles  pretty  thoroughly.  They  have 
called  for  a  generally  more  offensive  attitude,  asking 
in  turn  why  the  English  fleet  did  not  attack  Heligoland 
and  "force  out"  the  German  fleet,  calling  for  a  simi- 
lar venture  in  the  Adriatic  against  the  Austrians,  and 
finally  reproaching  the  English  bitterly  for  not  hav- 
ing forced  an  entrance  into  the  Baltic  and  gone  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

Sir  John  Jellicoe's  retirement  is  taken  without 
question  as  the  result  of  a  similar  spirit  of  criticism 
in  England, — almost,  indeed,  as  a  result  of  this  criti- 
cism in  the  French  press.    Lt.  Col.  Pris,  who  dis- 
cusses the  military  situation  from  day  to  day  in  the 
Radical,  does  not  hesitate  to  hail  the  change  as  "a 
triumph  of  my  ideas,    ...    and  of  the  methods 
which  have  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  warfare."   All  of  these  French 
critics  put  forward  their  criticisms  under  cover  of 
skilfully  chosen  quotations  from  English  press  com- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  without  making  any  effort 
to  spare  English  feelings.    The  Journal,  28  Decem- 
ber, printed  the  news  of  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss'  ap- 
pointment under  the  heading:    "The  British  Admi- 
ralty to  have  a  more  audacious  chief."    It  refers  to, 
"the  purely  passive  tactics  of  which  Sir  John  Jelli- 
coe  was  the  initiator,"  and  then  brings  up  the  old  re- 
criminations over  the  Battle  of  Jutland:  "Jellicoe  was 
reproached  with  having — if  not  a  lack  of  warlike  and 
offensive  spirit — at  least  an  exaggerated  prudence  and 
an  excessive  fear  of  losing  ships."    "Polybe,"  in  the 
Figaro,  30  December,  assumes  that  "His  successor 
is  not  a  man  who  will  wait  for  the  German  fleet  to 
come  out,"  and  adds  that  if  Wemyss  had  been  in 
command  at  the  Dardanelles  the  result  would  have 
been  different.    "Pertinax"  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  11 
December,  in  the  most  unfriendly  article  which  has 
so  far  appeared,  charges  Jellicoe  with  having  hesi- 
tated and  blundered  at  Jutland,  and  attacks  the  "offi- 
cial strategy,  the  strategy  of  the  blockade,  the  spirit 
of  abstention  and  passiveness,  and  the  pusilanimous 
methods"  of  the  naval  conduct  of  the  war.    He  also 
calls  for  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  "Who- 
ever thinks  that  such  an  enterprise  would  not  be 
worth  the  risks  forgets  that  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  we  can  take  such  risks." 
Last  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  discus- 


sion there  is  no  note  of  appreciation  of  what  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  has  done;  no  suggestion  that  it  had  been 
other  than  completely  idle  since  1914;  and  no  rais- 
ing of  the  delicate  question  of  the  value  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  French  and  Italian  fleets  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Military  Situation  in  Italy 

Major  Moraht  contributes  the  following  to  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  of  23  December.  "Italy  is  in 
a  difficult  situation.    She  can  hold  out  for  a  while  on 
the  Piave,  where  for  the  time  being,  she  can  bring 
fairly  strong  artillery  into  line,  with  ally  reinforce- 
ments.   But  the  essential  point  in  the  line  is  between 
the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  rather  than  on  the  extended 
front  before  Treviso.   Here  General  Diaz  has  brought 
his  new  divisions  and  young  regiments  into  action, 
with  a  spirit  to  which  we  must  pay  tribute.  Here 
too  are  the  French.     Their  artillery  occupies  the 
heights  which  we  must  conquer  one  by  one.    But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  little  by  little  we  are  advancing. 
The  series  of  enemy  setbacks  is  uninterrupted,  and 
our  progress  is  slow  but  sure.    The  Italians  cannot 
hold  their  positions  very  much  longer,  for  we  art- 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  plain,  where  the  Brenta 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Bassano.    The  English  must 
watch  our  daily  advance  in  the  mountains  with  some 
anxiety.    They  occupy  the  Montebello  sector  and  the 
angle  of  the  Piave,  and  are  independent  of  the  French 
group,  with  a  separate  leader.    Behold  the  result  of 
the  "Allied  War  Council!"    The  Englishman  sticks 
to  the  line  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself — 
and  we  may  be  happy  that  he  does.   The  unity  of  our 
own  and  our  allies'  troops  is  perfect.    General  Diaz 
recognizes  the  fact  that  his  most  desperate  attacks 
cannot  check  their  advance.    Our  losses  remain  slight, 
in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  lavishes  am- 
munition, and  the  troops  recruited  originally  from 
flat  country  have  adapted  themselves  splendidly  to 
mountain  warfare.    If  the  Alpini  and  the  Bersaglieri 
make  them  serious  trouble,  they  will  meet  it  with  the 
same  spirit  which  carried  them  through  the  enemy 
line  in  the  Isonzo  and  in  every  other  place  where 
they  have  fought  with  the  will  that  wins.    It  is  this 
spirit  which  worries  the  enemy's  leaders.    They  know 
that  we  may  attack  the  French  or  English  front  at 
some  valuable  point  with  the  same  fury  with  which  we 
drove  them  before  us  at  Cambrai.    This  danger  is  a 
positive  one.    The  best  answer  to  incendiary  speeches 
by  British  Statesmen  is  to  show  them  our  clenched 
I  fists  ready  to  strike." 
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AMERICAN  PRESS  1-10  November 

Military  events  divide  prominence  between  the 
Italian  retreat  and  the  trench  raid  on  the  American 
sector.  Of  the  diverse  comments  which  usually  ac- 
company unfavorable  news,  the  most  typical  are  those 
which  point  to  the  lack  of  American  prevision, — it 
being  pointed  out,  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  particularly, 
that  America  should  have  been  prepared  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  war  on  Austria,  and  also  that 
America  might  have  supported  Italy  more  effectively 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  The  immediate  result  on 
American  opinion  was  therefore  evident  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  demand  for  a  declaration  of  war 
on  Austria;  as  well  as  in  the  prompt  action  of  the 
economic  administrators  in  rushing  ships  and  sup- 
plies to  Italy.  The  more  profound  result  was  a  cer- 
tain deepening  of  the  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
war.  There  was  probably  some  feeling  that  "Italy, 
after  all  .  .  .";  but  there  was  also  an  attempt  to 
press  home  the  point  that,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune 
stated  (Nov.  1),  "we  are  recognized  now  as  the  sole 
final  reliance  of  our  allies,  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
war. 

The  German  trench  raid  was  given  a  prominent 
place  beside  the  Italian  news.  The  first  announce- 
ment came  through  from  Berlin  for  publication  on 
the  evening  of  3  November;  the  official  report  was 
given  out  from  Washington  for  the  morning  papers 
of  5  November;  and  the  press  dispatches  from  the 
field  were  published  6  November.  There  was  some 
attempt  in  the  press  to  indicate  the  serious  meaning 
of  the  casualties:  though  probably  the  most  sincere 
comment,  one  of  indignation,  was  that  called  forth  by 
the  pleasantries  of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger. 

The  training  of  the  army  at  home  continues  to  at- 
tract attention,  principally  on  the  personal  side: 
though  much  publicity  is  given  to  recreational  fea- 
tures in  view  of  the  campaign  for  funds  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  (Fosdick)  commission  (for  three  and  three- 
quarter  millions,  3-10  November),  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(for  thirty-five  millions,  11-18  November):  and  of 
the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other 
auxiliary  organizations.  Of  considerable  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Army  was  the  continu- 
ing account  of  the  trial  of  the  negro  soldiers  impli- 
cated in  the  Houston  riots. 

In  shipping  news,  particular  prominence  is  given 
to  labor  problems.  The  settlement  by  the  Federal 
Adjustment  Board  of  the  Pacific  shipyard  strikes  (by 
a  certain  advance  of  wages)  seems  to  have  provoked 
considerable  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  difficulty  turns  out  not  to  have  been  settled 
at  all.  The  Fore  River  shipyard  strike  of  November 
was  speedily  adjourned,  pending  arbitration,  but  the 
general  labor  situation  was  still  considered  unsatis- 


factory. Meanwhile  the  appointment  of  Irving  T. 
Bush  as  Shipping  Regulator  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
is  considered  a  particularly  important  bit  of  organi- 
zation; and  much  prominence  is  given  the  shipping 
conference  of  31  October,  and  its  program  for  unify- 
ing and  hastening  construction. 

In  other  fields  the  labor  situation  arouses  anxiety. 
The  El  Paso  Times  thinks  that  "strikes  and  walkouts 
seem  to  be  the  popular  diversion  of  the  day.  No 
sooner  is  one  set  of  workmen  dismissed  by  a  media- 
tion board  than  another  comes  trooping  in.  Threats 
of  tie-ups  fill  the  air,  and  the  government  investiga- 
tors are  hurried  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south."  The  Times  ( 13  November)  thinks  that  the 
most  threatening  is  the  prospective  railway  switch- 
men's strike;  the  Houston  Chronicle  (2  November) 
fears  particularly  the  southwestern  oilfield  strike;  the 
middle  western  cities,  hit  by  a  coal  shortage  caused 
by  local  coal  strikes,  call  for  a  new  Fuel  Administra- 
tor to  control  the  striking  miners.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  (4  November)  points  out  the  occurrence  of 
500  labor  disturbances  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
involving  more  than  a  million  workmen:  100  of  these 
were  "still  in  force."  This  amount  of  industrial  un- 
rest (four  times  that  of  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year)  calls,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  for 
a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  before  the  inau- 
guration of  any  strike;  and  this  plan,  recommended 
by  the  Federal  adjustment  commission  as  successful 
in  the  Arizona  copper  strike,  finds  favor  with  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (2  November),  while  plans  of  "con- 
scription" of  labor,  and  of  the  drafting  of  strikers 
into  the  army,  are  put  forward  from  various  sources. 

If  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  labor  com- 
missions are  considered  to  have  done  less  than  was 
required  of  them,  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
War  Industries  Board  meet  with  continued  favor. 
The  end  of  the  conservation  pledge  campaign  on  5 
November  showed  the  participation  of  one-third  of 
the  families  of  the  country  in  the  plan.  The  control 
by  license,  of  all  producers  and  distributors  of  cereal 
foodstuffs,  inaugurated  1  November,  seems,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, to  have  not  met  with  unqualified  approval;  the 
test  of  practice  has  not  yet  produced  complaints.  The 
New  Republic  considers  indeed  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
methods  of  price  regulation  are  entirely  unprece- 
dented in  their  thoroughness.  The  fixing  of  local  re- 
tail prices  for  coal,  and  of  manufacturers'  prices  for 
various  steel  products,  is  considered  satisfactory;  and 
there  is  a  fore-shadowing  of  the  control  of  prices  of 
meat,  of  bread,  and  of  cotton-seed  products.  These 
activities  of  the  Food  Board  give  rise  to  much  com- 
ment, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  never  been 
so  much  space  devoted  to  the  mere  listing  of  food 
prices. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS — Continued 

In  foreign  affairs  the  inaugural  address  of  Count 
Hertling  is  considered  mere  "camouflage,"  and  there 
are  the  usual  rumors  of  a  proffered  peace  from  Ger- 
many.   From  Russia,  Kerensky's  associated  press  in- 
terview: (2  November)  is  considered,  in  spite  of  Sec- 
retary Lansing's  official  reassurance,  to  mean  the  end 
of  Russian  participation  in  the  war;  and  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  Maximalists,  (3  November)  naturally 
does  not  weaken  this  opinion.    The  Japanese  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  agreement  (published  7  November) 
meets  with  diverse  comment.    The  Houston  Chron- 
icle considers  that  "Japan  concedes  nothing,  while 
the  United  States  admits  everything."    The  Kansas 
City  Star  (7  November)  thinks  that  Japan  has  acted 
in  a  statesmanlike  manner  and  so  as  to  promote  "in- 
ternational good  feeling."    The  Chicago  Tribune  (7 
November)  thinks  the  agreement  "just  and  reason- 
able:" and  (8  November)  on  the  publication  of  the 
naval  agreement  with  Japan  the  Tribune  sees  in  the 
Ishii  notes  a  bargain  by  which  America  is  enabled 
to  withdraw  her  fleet  from  the  Pacific,  and  also,  per- 
haps, to  gain  further  Japanese  co-operation  in  the 
war,  in  return  for  a  simple  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  in  China.    If  the  official  optimism  of  the  State 
Department  comment  is  thus  received  with  some  mis- 
giving, there  is  at  any  rate  recognition  of  the  agree- 
ment as  "the  most  momentous  development  in  the 
politics  of  the  Far  East  since  the  fall  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Swiss  Opinion  on  the  Course  of  the  War 
The  desire  for  peace  is  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  all  parts  of  Switzerland.    This  is  such  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  would  accept  with  equa- 
nimity any  military  conclusion  which  would  hasten 
peace  and  leave  their  mountains  intact.    The  second 
is  a  feeling  nurtured  by  German  propaganda  but  not 
widespread  since  the  first  year  of  the  war,  that  the 
Central  Powers  may  win.    A  leading  Swiss  paper 
(Neue  Zuricher  Z.,  25  Dec),  somewhat  pro-Ally, 
published  in  biblical  form  an  editorial  headed  "Peace 
on  Earth,"  containing  such  doubts  as  "who  knows  or 
can  say  where  the  guilt  lies,  (in  judging  the  bellige- 
rents)," or  why.    This  pseudo-impartiality  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  German-Swiss  public.    They  avoid 
the  awkwardness  of  passing  judgment  on  a  powerful 
neighbor  by  expressing  vague  humanitarian  hopes. 
Comment  on  the  Russian  armistice  in  this  same  con- 
servative paper:  "Hearts  are  full  of  thanksgiving  and 
hope.     Billions  of  soldiers  are  released  from  the 
perils  of  death  and  restored  to  their  homes.    .    .  . 


Will  the  Germans  decide  to  recognize  the  principles 
of  non-annexation?     Such  a  peace  would  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  would  put  the  whole  responsibility  upon 
them."     Another  German-Swiss  opinion  speculates 
on  German  victory.   A  much  commented  article  (Bas- 
ler  Nachrichten  18  December)  by  Colonel  Egli,  one 
of  the  Swiss  officers  compromised  through  a  relation- 
ship with  the  German  military  Attache,  is  typical  of 
this  opinion:     "The  English  lines  need  reinforce- 
ments because  for  three  years  they  have  been  wasting 
themselves  in  vain  attempts  against  the  German  posi- 
tions and  have  lost  heavily  at  the  game.    At  present 
Lloyd  George  confesses  that  they  are  reduced  to  the 
defensive.    The  Allies'  lack  of  large  strategical  re- 
serves appeared  when  they  had  to  scrape  together  di- 
visions on  the  Western  front  to  send  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Italians.    We  see  that  the  Allies  for  the  present 
cannot  expect  any  real  success  on  the  Western  front. 

Their  sole  hope  is  in  help  from  America. 
But  simple  reckoning  proves  that  this  cannot  come 
in  time.  Even  the  imminent  arrival  of  500,000  train- 
ed men  cannot  compensate  for  the  losses  of  the  Allies 
during  the  last  three  months  in  Flanders  and  Italy. 
They  have  no  equivalent  force  with  which  to  oppose 
the  forces  loosed  from  the  Russian  front.  One  hears 
that  America  will  hasten  the  transportation  of  troops 
by  means  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  ships  she  has 
seized.  But,  though  not  possessing  infallible  figures, 
we  may  be  practically  sure  that  the  American  Army 
is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  intervene.  In  all  arms 
it  lacks  the  necessary  training  for  war." 

The  Socialist  Bemer  Tagewacht  (14  Dec.)  sees 
in  the  Landsdowne,  Caillaux,  Giolitti  discussion  an 
effort  by  the  Allied  Governments  to  stifle  pacifist 
movements  spreading  despite  their  efforts. 

French  Switzerland  has  a  smaller  number  of  Hu- 
manitarian neutrals.    Opinion  there  has  been  in  major 
part  pro-ally,  but  now  shows  greater  reserve  in  com- 
menting on  the  war.    The  National  Suisse  regards 
the  political  and  military  situation  of  the  Allies  as 
the  most  serious  of  the  war.    The  Journal  de  Geneve 
(1  Jan.  1918)  is  more  optimistic.    America  is  re- 
garded as  their  great  hope.    This  military  and  eco- 
nomic collaboration  will  develop  "slowly  but  surely. 
But  even  next  year  startling  victories  must  not  be 
expected  of  this  army,  admirably  equipped,  organ- 
ized, and  instructed,  full  of  zeal  and  with  an  insati- 
able desire  for  glory  and  victory,  but  still  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  war.    Patience  is  the  quality  the  Allies 
must  exercise  most  this  coming  year    .    .    .  can 
the  Allies  wait?     .     .     •     This  is  the  equation  of 
victory." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Comment  on  the  Peace  Negotiations  at  Brest- 

Litovsk 

The  comment  may  for  clearness  be  divided  into 
that  concerning  the  general  objects  which  the  Central 
Powers  have  in  view,  the  real  nature  of  their  offer, 
and  the  course  which  should  be  taken  by  the  Allies; 
although  it  is  naturally  not  always  possible  to  draw 
distinct  lines  between  discussions  on  the  three  points. 
As  to  the  designs  of  the  Central  Powers,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  they  are  sincerely  trying  to  gain  a 
general  peace.    The  Times  believes  that  they  hope 
that  the  Bolsheviks  will  ratify  the  terms  offered;  and 
that  they  "intend  to  make  use  of  this  decision  of 
"Revolutionary  Russia'  to  strengthen  the  'defeatists' 
in  other  countries    .    .    .    The  Bolsheviks  and  de- 
featists are  thus  united  to  put  all  the  pressure  they 
can  upon  Allied  Governments  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  negotiate  with  Berlin."    The  Morning  Post  thinks 
that  "the  prolongation  of  peace  negotiations  with 
Russia  is  evidently  designed  to  create  that  atmos- 
phere of  peace  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  Ger- 
many."   The  Daily  Telegraph  agrees;  and  adds  that 
the  prospect  of  separate  peace  with  Russia,"  which 
would  mean  complete  German  domination  there,  is 
held  out  as  a  threat  to  force  the  compliance  of  the 
Western  Powers.    The  other  papers  endorse  these 
views,  the  Manchester  Guardian  adding  that  the  Ger- 
mans hope  to  convince  Russia,  in  case  the  latter  fails 
to  draw  the  rest  of  the  Allies  into  a  general  peace, 
that  Germany  is  the  true  friend  of  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy.    The  Central  Powers  Avould  thus  secure  a 
complete  breach  between  Russia  and  her-Allies.  Ger- 
many's objects  in  desiring  a  general  peace  also  come 
in  for  discussion.    The  Times  adopts  the  familiar  ar- 
guments first  popularized  by  Cheradame  and  empha- 
sized by  President  Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  in  dom- 
inating Middle  Europe,  and  retaining  her  war-spoils 
of  money,  food,  raw  materials,  and  labor,  Germanv 
will  have  attained  all  her  most  important  ends.  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that 
the  Russian  government  is  too  unstable  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  on  which  the  German  government 
could  rely;  that  the  German  exploitation  of  Russia 
could  not  be  thoroughly  carried  out  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  with  the  Western  Allies;  and  that 
the  admission  through  peace  into  Germany  of  Rus- 
sian revolutionaries  might  damage  German  morale. 
The  Daily*  Express  sees  the  explanation  in  serious  dis- 
integration in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  discontent 
prevalent  in  Middle  Europe,  especially  among  the 
Hungarians. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  German  offer,  there  is 
more  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  papers,  while 
admitting  that  Germany  seeks  a  general  peace,  re- 
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gard  the  terms  actually  offered  as  a  ruse;  others  ac- 
cept them  at  their  face  value;  and  others  again  occupy 
a  middle  position.    Thus  the  Daily  Mail  makes  of 
the  German  declaration  "a  seeming  compliance 
coupled  with  reservations  that  suck  all  meaning  from 
the  pretended  agreement."    Where  Germany  is  defi- 
nite, as  e.  g.  regarding  the  non-payment  of  indemni- 
ties even  to  Belgium,  and  the  restoration  of  her  own 
colonies,  her  terms  are  unacceptable.    The  Times 
takes  practically  the  same  ground.    The  Daily  Chron- 
icle remarks  that  Germany  does  not  offer  even  the 
security  demanded  by  Lord  Landsdowne.    The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  Germany  hopes  to  split  the 
Entente  on  the  question  of  the  German  colonies,  which 
Great  Britain  cannot  hand  back  without  the  consent 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa.     "Germany  would 
have  the  Allies  believe  that  peace  is  attainable  but 
for  the  imperialistic  designs  of  England.    The  hope 
of  splitting  the  Allies  is  the  animating  and  inspiring 
feeling  behind  all  that  is  taking  place.    ...  I 
am  assured  that  in  France  there  is  a  firm  belief  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  would    offer   no   great  stumbling- 
block  if  the  Germans  were  assured  of  the  return  of 
their  lost  colonial  Empire."     But  there  are  other 
papers  which  take  the  German  proposals  much  more 
seriously.    The  Morning  Post  says:    "The  proposals 
represent  what  might  be  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation in  a  drawn  battle.    On  the  German  side  the 
proposals  indicate  that  Germany,  although  not  yet 
defeated,  is  losing."  Still  more  noticeable  is  it  that 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  with  its  great  influence 
among  the  more  thoughtful  element  of  the  British 
middle  classes,  and  the  Daily  Express,  with  its  re- 
markable popularity  and  its  success  in  interpreting 
popular  opinion,  believe  that  the  negotiations  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  offer  a  situation  which  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
posed of.     The  Guardian  declares  that  "the  Bolshe- 
viks   .    .    .    have   formulated   certain   terms  of 
peace,  in  form  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which      ...    if  accepted  in  their  entirety 
and  adequately  enforced,  would  be,  not  indeed  wholly 
acceptable  to  the  Allies;  but  they  would  certainly 
be  to  a  high  degree  unacceptable  to  Germany."  The 
terms  are  unacceptable  to  the  Allies  because  they 
give  no  guarantee  that  Germanv  will  not  commence 
war  again;  and  because  they  do  not  heal  Europe's 
two  "open  sores,"  Turkey  and  Alsace-Lorraine;  but 
the  "discussion  of  German  peace  terms,  vague  as  they 
are  on  many  essential  points,  and  bad  on  others,  will 
do  good."    The  Express  under  the  heading  "Ger- 
many's New  Mood"  asserts  that  "for  once  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Central  Empires  deliberately  avoided 
bolting  or  barring  any  door.    He  has  made  a  first 
serious   move.    .    .    .    Count   Czernin   has  only 
gone  a  very  little  of  the  way,"  but  his  speech  "marks 
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the  abandonment  of  the  ambitions  for  which  Germany 
began  the  war."  Great  Britain  has  demanded  resti- 
tution and  reparation.  Germany  already  grants  res- 
titution, and  "reparation  will  be  accepted  as  the  price 
of  the  restoration  of  those  economic  relations  without 
which  Germany  cannot  live."  It  is  too  early  yet  for 
England  to  discuss  specific  peace  terms;  but  when 
Germany  agrees  to  restitution,  reparation  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  "we  can  talk  to  her." 

Concerning  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  the  attitude  of  the  various  papers 
naturally  differs  in  accordance  with  the  views  they 
take  of  the  German  proposals.    Thus  the  great  ma- 
jority advocate  no  action  whatever;  but  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  and  the  Daily  Express  plead  for,  and 
indeed  almost  insist  upon,  an  immediate  restatement 
of  war  aims  showing  the  irreducible  minimum  which 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  accept.    The  Express 
argues  that,  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  Germans  will 
succeed  in  convincing  the  Russians  that  Germany  is 
more  devoted  to  liberty  and  democracy  than  any  other 
state  in  Europe.    It  adds  that  a  section  of  the  British 
people,  which  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  using  every  effort  to  hasten  a  conclusion 
of  the  proper  sort  of  peace,  has  shown  its  feeling  in 
strikes  and  other  disturbances  which  have  retarded 
the  production  of  war  materials.    The  loyalty  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  has  so  far  kept  this  element  in 
check;  but  the  Express  feels  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  rob  these  persons  of  all  excuse  for  further 
agitation. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Clemenceau's  Speech  on  French  Man-Power 
On  28  December  the  Chambre  took  up  the  Govern- 
ment's bill  authorizing  the  enrollment  of  the  Class 
of  1919.    M.  Jean  Durand,  speaking  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  warned  the  Government  against  call- 
ing out  men  who  were  not  absolutely  needed,  and 
asked:  "Will  you  send  back  the  old  classes  to  their 
farms  in  order  to  ensure  the  sowing  of  the  crops? 
Will  you  send  back  all  farmers  belonging  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Reserve  as  soon  as  the  Americans  arrive?" 
M.  Abrami,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  replied  that 
a  certain  number  of  men  were  needed  immediately 
for  new  defensive  works  at  the  front,  and  explained 
the  sources  from  which  these  men  would  be  drawn; 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  out  further 
men  from  older  classes,  but  could  not  promise  it. 
After  further  complaints  from  a  Socialist  deputy  that 
the  French  peasant  should  still  be  called  upon  for 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  war  instead  of  asking 
France's  Allies  for  aid,  Clemenceau  went  to  the  tri- 


bune and  made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  set  forth 
frankly  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  man-power. 

"I  know  of  no  necessity  above  that  of  facts.  We 
have  been  fighting  three  years  for  the  victory  of 
France.    The  decision  of  the  Government,  ratified 
unanimously  by  the  Chambre,  is  to  keep  on  with  the 
battle.    I  ask  you  now  to  furnish  us  the  means.    .  . 
You  have  been  arguing  that  we  should  not  take  away 
the  farmers  from  the  soil  and  have  complained  of 
our  taking  the  Auxiliaries.    But  if  I  need  men  I  have 
to  take  them  somewhere.    When  I  was  faced  by  the 
figure  X    .    .    .    called  for  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  I  looked  around  to  find  the  means  of  meeting 
the  demand.    I  thought  of  the  older  classes,  I  don't 
deny;  I  still  think  of  them,  and  I  shall  think  of  them 
again  if  necessary.    You  will  not  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  not  told  you  the  truth!    For  two  months'  work, 
we  may  have  to  call  out  the  class  of  1889  (though  I 
doubt  this) — but  in  any  case  the  classes  of  1890  and 
1891,  in  January  and  February,  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  when  they  will  not  be  needed  in  the  fields. 
I  ask  you  for  the  power  to  call  these  men  out,  in  the 
interest  of  France. 

If  you  don't  agree  to  this,  the  debate  is  closed, 
and  the  Government  will  give  up  its  task.  If  you 
know  of  other  resources,  tell  me  what  they  are.  II 
you  don't,  I  shall  have  to  face  the  necessity  before 
me.  I  have  no  theories,  but  take  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

You  ask  me  to  wait  until  our  Allies  have  fur- 
nished their  share.    I  have  not  the  time  to  wait. 

Russia,  the  Russian  people,  the  Russian  army, 
have  deserted  their  duty  toward  the  Allies;  I  am  not 
to  blame  for  it.  I  must  face  the  consequences  of 
this  defection, — and  it  is  now  when  German  divisions 
are  arriving  on  our  front  from  the  Russian  front, 
that  you  want  to  wrangle  and  bargain  with  me  over 
the  few  hundred  men  whom  I  need.  .  .  .  This 
question  has  been  studied  in  every  detail.  .  .  . 
You  must  give  me  the  men  I  ask  or  show  me  where 
they  are  to  be  found." 

This  short  spech  of  Clemenceau's  silenced  all  op- 
position, and  the  Bill  was  voted  by  425  to  73— (the 
latter  figure  does  not  make  up  even  the  whole  vote  of 
the  Socialist  Party).  Commenting  on  this  session; 
the  New  York  Herald  of  29  December  says  very 
aptly:  "M.  Clemenceau  gives  always  the  impression 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  the  art  of  governing.  For 
example,  the  question  of  sending  back  the  older 
classes  was  considered  the  most  serious  of  all  which 
faced  his  predecessors.  VI.  Clemenceau  settled  it  m 
j  twenty  minutes." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

A  Proposed  Peace  Offer 

The  Nation  of  December  29,  under  the  caption  of 
"A  Straight  Road  to  Peace,"  asks  that  the  Allies  send 
to  the  Central  Powers  a  note  embodying  their  peace 
terms.  The  Nation  attempts  to  prove  its  case  by  an 
analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  replying  to  the  paci- 
fist attack  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  analysis  is 
as  follows: 

"L — Negative  Assurances. 

(a)  The  British  Government  had  no  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Franco-Russian  plan  of  annexation  up  to 
the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine. — (Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
Mr.  Balfour.) 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Government  was  in  favor 
of  an  economic  war  after  war. — (Lord  Robert  Cecil.) 

(c)  The  plan  of  annexing  Constantinople  to 
Russia  had  lapsed. — (The  Prime  Minister.) 

II. — Positive  Conditions. 
(a)    A  "main  object"  must  be  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  League  of  Nations.    In  the  absence  of 
such  a  peace-aim  Lord  Robert  Cecil  could  not  remain 
a  member  of  the  Government. — (Lord  Robert  Cecil.) 

(b)  Germany  must  restore  the  national  territory 
she  has  conquered  or  occupied,  and  make  reparation 
for  the  damage  she  has  done,  with  the  qualification 
that  Russia,  having  entered  into  separate  negotiations, 
must  look  after  herself. — (The  Prime  Minister.) 

"(c)  The  future  of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  German  Colonies  must  be  left  to  the 
Peace  Congress,  subject  again  to  the  condition  that 
the  first  three  territories  shall  not  be  restored  to  the 
Turks. — (The  Prime  Minister.) 

III. — Guarantees. 

(a)  Moral.  The  terms  of  Peace  must  be  so  equi- 
table that  the  nations  will  not  want  to  disturb  them. 
A  good  peace  can  best  be  negotiated  with  a  democratic 
German  Government. 

(b)  Material.  There  must  be  a  destruction  of 
the  Prussian  military  power — i.  e.,  a  crushing  victory 
by  land. — (The  Prime  Minister.) 

The  above  terms,  says  the  Nation,  are  moderate, 
and  would  probably  be  endorsed  by  the  public.  They 
are  also  binding  for  the  future.  Why  then  should 
they  not  be  offered  to  the  Central  Powers  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  Peace  Conference  will  be  assem- 
bled if  they  are  approved?  The  objection  may  be 
raised  that  the  second  and  third  guarantees  have  not 
been  supplied.  But  Allied  statesmen  do  not  wish  to 
change  the  form  of  government  in  Germany.  What 
they  want  is  "to  feel  that  they  are  talking  to  some- 
thing that  represents  Germany."  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 


each  country  shall  be  chosen  in  part  from  their  respec- 
tive parliaments,  all  parties,  including  the  Socialists, 
being  represented.  As  for  the  third  guarantee,  the 
crushing  of  militarism,  that  apparently  means  that 
""the  slaughter  must  go  on  till  one  side  or  another 
thinks  that  it  has  got  enough  victory,  and  the  other 
enough  defeat.  No  one  can  say  when  that  point  will 
arrive.  .  .  .  Each  party  has  gone  near  ex- 
hausting the  other.  But  with  neither  has  the  will  or 
the  capacity  of  endurance  failed,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
fail." 

"But  if  the  object  of  war  is  to  attain  peace,  and  if 
the  world  is  in  sight  of  a  peace  which  is  likely  to  en- 
dure on  its  own  merits,  why  go  blindly  on?  As  we 
write  we  learn  that  Germany  has,  in  effect,  accepted 
the  Russian  formula  of  no  annexations  or  indemnities 
as  the  basis  of  a  general  peace,  and  has  thus,  in  form 
at  least,  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  reign  of  aggres- 
sion in  Europe.  This  restores  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
It  remains  to  establish  and  secure  the  rule  of  inter- 
national right  which  this  concession  acknowledges, 
and  thus  the  Clean  Peace  will  be  won." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

An  Allied  Diplomatic  Offensive 
The  Journal  des  Debats  of  January  3  prints,  under 
the  title  "LTntelligence  de  la  Guerre,"  the  following 
leading  article: 

"The  new  year  begins  with  a  satisfying  co-opera- 
tion among  the  Allies  in  military  preparations  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  common  aims.  ...  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  but  note  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
Allies  the  persistence  of  an  error — or  rather  of  an 
illusion — which  has  compromised  even  our  finest  ef- 
forts since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  error  has 
consisted  in  considering  the  war  from  an  exclusively 
technical  point  of  view.  By  general  consent,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1914,  we  turned  over  to  our  mili- 
tary chiefs  the  complete  charge  of  things.  Next,  as 
deceptions  followed  one  after  another,  we  decided 
that  victory  had  been  slow  in  coming  because  we 
lacked  this  thing  or  that.  After  much  shuffling  about, 
we  set  about  making  this,  or  intensifying  the  produc- 
tion of  that.  There  were  times  when  we  had  made 
so  great  improvement  along  such  lines  that  we  thought 
we  held  victory  in  our  hands.  Then,  face  to  face  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  results,  we  began  again  asking 
ourselves  what  it  was  we  lacked.  Various  formulas 
were  thrown  forward:  war  of  effectives, — war  of  ma- 
terial,— industrial  war.  All  true,  no  doubt,  but  we 
forgot  the  principal  point:  this  war  is  above  all  a  war 
of  intelligence. 

In  1914  we  did  not  understand  the  worldwide 
character  of  the  enterprise  the  Germans  had  set  out 
on,  and  hi  consequence  did  not  bother  to  arrange  our 
strategical  operations  accordingly.    We  did  as  best 
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we  could  what  we  had  been  preparing  to  do  for  the 
last  forty-three  years.    We  saw  nothing  outside  the 
sector  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Channel,  and  even  there 
it  was  only  very  late  that  we  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  Belgian  frontier.    Later,  we  found  our- 
selves understanding  nothing  about  the  Balkan  front. 
The  front  of  Asia  Minor  we  understood  no  better,  and 
allowed  the  Turks  to  come  even  up  to  the  Suez  Canal 
and  close  to  Teheran.    Our  Cabinets  and  General 
Staffs  were  in  a  continual  state  of  astonishment;  al- 
ways surprised  by  new  events,  and  always  discon- 
certed by  some  unforeseen  turn  of  things.    This  was 
not  a  question  of  effectives  or  of  material;  it  was  a 
question  of  intelligence.    Are  we  now  going  on  perse- 
vering in  the  same  errors? 

M.  Clemenceau  has  stated  clearly  that  our  war 
aims  are  Victory.    We  agree  with  him.  . 
And,  to  get  victory,  we  know  well  enough  that  we  shall 
need  both  effectives,  and  material  of  every  sort.  But 
if  we  are  to  get  the  results  we  expect  from  these  effec- 
tives and  this  material,  we  need  as  well  political  intel- 
ligence.    In  this  direction  we  cannot  see  that  we 
have  made  much  progress.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
continue  to  be  maneuvered  about  by  the  enemy,  sur- 
prised by  events  and  disconcerted  by  their  outcome. 
We  continue  having  no  general  conception  to  oppose 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  enemy.   We  continue  to  deal 
as  well  as  we  can  with  one  sector  at  a  time,  making  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  guerilla  warfare,  and  shrinking 
from  any  great  undertaking.    We  throw  our  trumps 
down  on  the  table  at  random;— playing  as  at  Bac- 
carat instead  of  as  at  whist;— and  obeying  our  im- 
pulses instead  of  maneuvering  according  to  calcula- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  should  prefer  to 
to  present  less  morose  reflections.    Unfortunately,  the 
road  on  which  our  Government  seems  to  be  traveling 
inspires  in  us  none  that  are  more  cheerful.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  it,  in  accord  with  our  Allies,  trace 
out  a  general  programme,  draw  up  the  statutes  of  a 
League  of  the  Allies,  direct,  as  it  were,  a  counter- 
battery  fire  on  German  intrigues,  and  make  use  of 
all  our  means  of  action.    Instead,  we  hear  it  only 
sound  a  general  rally  to  the  flag.    We  will  all  rally 
to  the  flag,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  win.  The  great 
debate  on  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war  soon  to 
be  raised  by  the  Socialist  Party  will  open  under  con- 
ditions that  are  very  troubling.   We  try  to  believe  that 
before  the  reopening  of  the  Chambre  a  little  more 
light  will  be  shed  on  the  question.    In  any  case,  M. 
Clemenceau  and  M.  Pichon  will  receive  a  majority  m 
this  discussion —but  the  interest  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  general  interest,  requires  that  the  Ministry 
shall  take  into  serious  consideration  the  ideas  of  the 
men  who  are  now  pressing  forward  the  discussion  of 
the  moral  and  political  conditions  of  victory. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Attention  in  the  German  Press  is  turned  to  the 
peace  negotiations.  The  liberal  papers  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  general  peace  in  the  near  future,  while 
conservative  sheets  give  more  space  to  speculations 
regarding  the  military  consequences  of  a  separate 


peace  on  the  course  of  operations  to  the  West.  An 
official  communique  of  December  17  summarized  the 
results  of  the  British  offensive  begun  in  July;  "A 
fraction  of  the  German  army  has  inflicted  defeat 
after  defeat  in  the  course  of  sixteen  battles  on  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  British.    The  achievement  of 
the  British  armies  is  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  barely  7  kilometers  in  depth,  and  on  a  front  of 
20  kilometers."   The  German  press  contrasts  this  gain 
with  the  enormous  losses  of  the  British:    "At  the 
Bourlon  Wood  the  piles  of  bodies  in  some  places  are 
so  extended  that  the  German  infantry,  advancing  in 
the  gloom,  has  many  times  taken  them  for  defensive 
works  thrown  up  by  the  enemy."    (Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  16  Dec.) 

The  German  papers  describe  the  "ruthless  destruc- 
tion" by  the  British  of  Cambrai  and  give  in  contrast 
"German  solicitude  for  the  population  and  works  of 
art  contained  there."    The  British  advance  in  Pales- 
tine is  admitted  to  be  of  political  importance,  but  de- 
clared to  have  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  main 
military  operations.    Brief  comment  is  given  to  the 
Franco-British  participation  on  the  Italian  Front.  On 
December  18  General  von  Ardenne  (Berliner  Tage- 
blatt)  mentioned  that  French  troops  exchanged  their 
first  shot  with  the  Austrians,  and  that  the  English 
had  appeared  at  Montello.    Moraht  (Deutsche  Zeit- 
ung,  15  December)  described  the  quadrilateral  pres- 
sure upon  the  Allies  as  "two  concordant  efforts  North- 
South  and  East-West,  endangering  Italian  positions 
on  the  Piave." 

The  Franco-English  in  Italy 
"It  is  probable  that  the  French  send  their  troops 
for  police  duty  behind  the  Italian  front.    For  under- 
standable reasons  their  press  exaggerates  the  num- 
bers of  Allied  troops  put  at  the  disposal  of  Italy.  On 
the  Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamento  two  Italian  armies 
have  suffered  considerable  losses.    A  third  army,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Aosta,  has  suffered  less.    It  has  been 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned on  the  Central  and  Upper  Piave  along  the  river 
to  the  bays  where  the  Italian  marines  serve  alongside 
its  right  wing.   The  Second  Army,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  completely  disorganized  by  its  defeat.  Four- 
teen of  its  brigades  have  not  returned  or  else  have 
returned  decimated.  Some  of  them  have  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  their  presence  on  the  front  reported.  The 
future  will  determine  whether  these  troops,  after  the 
terrible  defeat  they  have  suffered,  are  capable  of 
further  resistance,  and  whether  they  will  not  endan- 
ger the  excellent  morale  of  the  Italian  troops,  now 
fighting  in  the  Alps."  (Leonhard  Adelt  in  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  25  December.) 

The  announced  formation  of  a  Czecho-Slovac 
army  to  combat  the  Central  Powers  is  received  with 
irritation  by  the  German  Press.  The  word  "army" 
used  by  Reuter  gives  them  the  desired  opening.  It 
will  be  noted  that  they  make  no  mention  that  the 
major  part  of  this  force  has  been  recruited  in  Amer- 
ica. 

"That  this  army  is  composed  chiefly  of  Czechs, 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  throws  light  on  character- 
istic morals  of  the  Western  Powers  who  represent 
themselves  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  peoples.  But 
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to  pretend  that  these  elements  suffice  to  form  an  army 
of  120,000  men  is  only  a  simple  bluff.  This  is  net 
the  first  time  that  a  legion  of  Czecho-Slavs  has  ap- 
peared among  our  enemies.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  summer,  after  the  last  Russian  offensive  in 
Eastern  Galicia  on  the  Zlota-Lipa,  a  Czecho-Slav  bri- 
gade composed  of  prisoners-of-war  fought  against  its 
own  country  in  the  Russian  Army.  If  the  Russians 
were  only  able  to  form  one  poor  brigade  of  Czecho- 
Slavs,  it  is  evident  that  the  statements  of  the  Havas 
and  Reuter  Agencies,  to  the  effect  that  a  Czecho-Slav 
Army  of  120,000  men  has  been  formed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  farcical.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  this 
new  treachery  of  the  Czecho-Slavs  has  demanded  en- 
ergetic action  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
resulting  in  a  complete  purging  of  impure  elements. 
The  German  parties  in  the  Austrian  House  propose  to 
raise  a  question  regarding  this  Czecho-Slav  army 
announced  by  Paris  and  London.  (Munchen-Augs- 
burger  Abendzeitung,  27  Dec.) 

1918:  The  Last  Crisis 
"The  bitterness  and  length  of  the  struggle  have 


stripped  it  of  superficial  issues,  and  we  stand  before 
the  last  crisis.  It  is  now  a  question  not  of  one  army 
or  of  one  front,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  being  of  each 
nation.  The  weight  of  the  crisis  in  1918  will  fall 
upon  the  Allies.  1917,  which  we  may  call  Lloyd 
George's  year,  was  the  year  of  Germany's  crisis,  and 
the  enemy  refused  our  former  peace  offer  because 
they  could  not  foresee  the  Russian  and  Italian  catas- 
trophes. But  now  there  is  no  divided  front,  and  we 
have  our  entire  forces  for  France.  America's  help 
comes  too  late;  never  again  will  our  enemies  have 
such  favourable  conditions  for  an  offensive  as  during 
the  last  three  years.  And  yet  the  just  and  honourable 
peace  of  Germany  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  rich  fields 
of  the  West  are  once  more  to  be  soaked  in  blood,  and 
the  core  of  the  country  is  to  be  thrown  away  for  the 
sake  of  those  few  outlying  strips  of  ancient  German 
land  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vosges.  Or  is  it  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  fastening  their  claws  into 
France's  carcass  for  a  last  desperate  grip  on  the  em- 
pire of  the  world?  Will  France  break  under  the 
strain?  It  is  her  crisis — the  last  of  the  war." — 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  25  Dec.) 
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The  Labor  Conference  on  War  Aims 
The  joint  conference  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  at  London  on  December  28 
and  29,  constitutes  an  important  step  in  the  attempt 
now  being  made  by  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties  of 
the  Allied  countries  to  influence  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  After  the  international  Socialist  conference 
at  Stockholm,  which  was  projected  last  summer,  fell 
through,  a  British  conference  was  held  at  Blackpool 
during  September.  It  was  there  decided  that  an  in- 
ternational labor  congress  would  be  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  the  right  sort  of  peace,  and  that  an  agreement 
on  war  aims  by  Allied  labor  parties  would  be  a  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  international  labor  congress.  The 
British  Labor  Party  had  already  a  memorandum 
which  expressed  its  views  on  peace  terms;  and  which 
was  the  work  of  a  committee  of  five,  including  Messrs. 
Arthur  Henderson,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  and  Sidney 
Webb.  After  the  Blackpool  meeting  this  memoran- 
dum was  revised  and  expanded  by  a  much  larger  com- 
mittee, which  included  the  original  members.  To 
deal  with  this  larger  memorandum,  which  had  already 
been  approved  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  Labor  Party,  and  which  has 
already  been  analyzed  in  the  Press  Review,  was  the 
principal  work  of  the  joint  conference. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  some  800  dele- 
gates, representing  3,500,000  workmen.  The  plat- 
form was  occupied  by  members  of  the  committee  and 
by  such  well  known  Socialists  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  but  it  was  noted  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  labor  leaders,  including  most 
of  those  in  the  Ministry,  were  either  absent,  or  seated 
inconspicuously  in  the  hall.  The  proceedings  were 
rather  informal,  some  of  the  votes  being  taken  on  a 
mere  show  of  hands;  but  there  was  so  much  general 
unanimity  that  this  was  not  a  serious  drawback.  On 
one  significant  question,  however,  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced division.  Some  of  the  delegates  claimed  that 
the  unions  which  they  represented  had  not  had  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  examine  the  memorandum  and 
suggested  postponement  of  its  consideration.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  1,000,000  votes;  but  the  size  of  the 
minority,  and  complaints  which  have  since  found  their 
way  into  the  newspapers,  show  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  memorandum  as  having  been 
knowingly  accepted  by  British  Labor  as  a  whole.  In 
fact  so  far-reaching,  idealistic,  and  detailed  are  its 
terms — and  so  broad  a  view  of  European  politics  do 
they  demand,  that  they  could  not  represent  the  set- 
tled conviction  of  any  body  of  men  numbered  in  the 
millions.  One  of  their  authors  publicly  announced 
that  they  stood  as  "a  compromise  between  the  old 
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Fight-to-a-finish  School  and  the  Don't-fight-at-all 
School;"  and  others  admitted  that  the  committee  had 
had  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  British  Labor  as  a  whole 
endorsed  the  general  tenor  of  the  document,  and 
stands  committed  to  a  few  specific  objects,  of  which  an 
insistence  upon  the  restoration  and  indemnification  of 
Belgium  stands  in  first  place.  In  fact  the  attitude  of 
the  delegates  during  the  speeches  was  almost  more  in- 
structive than  the  adoption  of  the  memorandum  itself. 
It  was  quite  obvious,  for  instance,  from  the  applause 
and  interjections  of  the  audience  that  suspicions  of 
imperialistic  designs  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  were 
entertained.  The  popularity  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  shown  by  the  loud  hisses  which  greeted  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's reference  to  Sir  Edward  Carson's  attitude  on 
this  question.  The  loudest  cheering  was  evoked  by 
reference  to  the  decision  that  there  should  be  no 
economic  boycott  of  Germany  after  the  war;  the  state- 
ment that  an  international  labor  conference  would 
hasten  an  "honorable,  lasting  and  democratic"  peace; 
and  the  promise  that  militarism  everywhere  and  in  all 
forms  should  be  destroyed.  References  to  the  mem- 
bers' "friends"  and  "comrades"  in  Germany,  and  to 
the  "reconciliation  of  the  workers  of  all  nations,"  as 
well  as  a  recommendation  that  the  workers  generally 
should  "rise  in  their  millions,  as  they  have  done  in 
Russia,  and  take  their  destinies  into  their  own  hands," 
seem  to  have  left  the  audience  calm. 

The  feature  of  the  session,  although  not  after  all 
a  very  striking  feature,  was  the  speech  of  the  mover 
of  the  adoption  of  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Arthur  Hen- 
derson. It  contained  the  usual  pronouncements  on 
the  necessity  of  destroying  German  policy  and  Ger- 
man militarism;  but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
doubts  concerning  the  efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  wound  up 
with  a  rather  vague  statement,  that  should  Russia 
remain  true  to  her  principles  the  Allies  would  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  substitute  reason  for  force  in 
political  affairs;  and  with  a  plea  that  the  memoran- 
dum should  be  passed,  in  order  that  Russia  should  not 
be  left  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. A  point  much  commented  upon  was  an  appar- 
ent suggestion  that  separate  peace  should  be  offered 
by  Great  Britain  to  Austria  and  Turkey.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  the  great  railwaymen's  leader,  took  it  up; 
declaring  that  "it  was  a  profound  mistake  to  speak  as 
Mr.  Henderson  had  spoken,  and  to  let  it  go  forth  that 
they  believed  in  any  separate  peace,  either  with  Tur- 
key, Austria,  or  anyone  else.  He  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  the  future  peace  of  the 
world."  The  only  pronounced  opposition  to  the 
memorandum  came  from  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  of 
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the  Seamen's  Union,  who,  amidst  constant  interrup- 
tions, attacked  the  .  memorandum  as  "windy"  and 
contradictory;  and  demanded  the  economic  boycott, 
declaring  that  British  sailors  and  firemen  would  Have 
too  lively  a  recollection  of  their  murdered  fellows  to 
carry  food  to  Germans.  The  memorandum  was 
adopted  by  343  votes  to  12. 

Two  after  events  remain  to  be  recorded.  The 
executives  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  visited  the  Prime  Minister,  to  inform  him  of 
the  vote,  and  to  discuss  it  with  him.   The  proceedings 
are  not  published,  but  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  in- 
formed that  "the  Prime  Minister  took  a  very  mod- 
erate and  sympathetic    line    in    his  conversation." 
"But,"  continues  the  same  paper,  "the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  that  happened  was  the  discussion  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine.    The  deputation  seems  to  have  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Socialists  would 
be  content  with  a  plebiscite,  and  that  the  French  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor  in  its  formulation  of  war 
aims  the  other  day  made  no  reference  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine at  all.    The  Prime  Ministers  reply  to  this  was 
that  the  wishes  of  the  French  Government  must  be  re- 
spected and  not  those  of  a  section  of  the  French  peo- 
ple."   The  Times  believes  "the  interview     .     .  . 
to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  removal  of  any 
misunderstandings  which  may  have  existed  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Labor,  and  to  have  gone  far 
towards  clearing  the  air  of  the  suspicions  which  have 
been  noticeable  in  some  recent  Labor  speeches  on 
British  and  Allied  war  aims." 

The  other  after  event  was  the  sending,  by  the 
two  committees,  through  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau  at  Stockholm,  of  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  Soviet:  "The  conference  of  the 
British  Labor  and  Socialist  movement  carried  today 
the  War  Aims  Memerondum  as  published  Times, 
19th  December.  Endeavoring  to  influence  Govern- 
ment accordingly.  Please  communicate  terms  and 
decision  Chairman,  Soviet,  Petrograd,  conveying  the 
strong  desire  Trades  Union  Congress  and  Labor 
Party  Executive  against  separate  peace.  Also  inform 
Branting. — Henderson." 

The  reaction  of  the  press  on  the  whole  affair  re- 
veals a  few  features  of  interest.    The  Times,  while 
denying  that  the  memorandum  really  expresses  the 
views  of  Labor,  admits  that  it  is  not  very  different 
from  the  national  views.    The  Morning  Post  heaps 
ridicule  upon  the  whole  document,  declares  that  the 
mass  of  laboring  men  never  heard  of  it,  and  con- 
cludes that  its  authors  have  been  "coaxed  into  the 
services  of  the  international  financiers."    The  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Birmingham  Gazette  take  the  ac- 
cepted program  as  seriously  committing  Labor,  and 
think  that  it  should  compel  the  re-definition  of  minis- 
terial war  aims.    The  Manchester  Guardian  contends 
that  the  memorandum  is  intended  to  express  what 
Labor  wants,  rather  than  what  it  expects.    The  Daily 
Chronicle  and  the  Westminster  Gazette  are  entirely 
eulogistic.    The  Daily  News  and  Leader  after  de- 
manding re-definition,  launches  into  one  of  its  extra- 
ordinarily vicious  and  daring  attacks  upon  the  for- 


eign policy- of  the  Allies:  "Why  should  the  wild  men 
on  both  sides  be  allowed  to  plunge  their  unhappy 
countrymen  into  a  bottomless  pit  of  meaningless  suf- 
fering? We  are  not  suggesting  that  there  is  much  to 
choose,  or  that  all  blame  lies  with  the  Allies.  If  meas- 
ureless harm  is  done  by  speeches  like  Sir  Edward 
Carson^s  r  -^  .  —  and  M.  Clemenceau's  . 
no  less  grievous  mischief  is  wrought  by  the  impu- 
dent threats  of  people  like  Reventlow  and  Tirpitz." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French  and  Italian 

The  Diplomatic  Offensive 
The  article  in  yesterday's  Press  Review  quoted 
from  the  Journal  des  Debats  may  be  taken  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  a  clear 
and  united  diplomatic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
lies, — -and  for  a  policy  of  action  rather  than  a  mere 
attitude  of  holding  their  ground  as  regards  war  aims 
and  peace  terms.    This  demand  has  been  constantly 
voiced  in  the  French  press  for  the  past  fortnight.  Even 
in  the  generally  favorable  comment  on  Lloyd  George's 
and  Pichon's  speeches  there  was  a  tendency  (in  all 
sections  of  the  press)  to  suggest  that  a  specific  state- 
ment of  war-aims  in  concrete  terms  would  be  decid- 
edly advisable.    Since  then,  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ments of  the  Russian  peace  negotiations  and  the  ru- 
mors of  another  German  peace  offer,  this  rather  vague 
feeling  has  developed  into  an  outspoken  feeling  of 
anxiety  lest  the  Allies  find  themselves  unprepared  to 
meet  the  next  German  move,  and  have  to  waste  time 
in  consultations  and  further  negotiations  before  being 
able  to  act.    This  anxiety,  furthermore,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  party  clamor  of  the  Socialists  for  a 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Maximalists  (which 
has  on  the  whole  been  treated  with  ridicule  by  the 
French  press).    It  has  been  expressed  most  strongly 
in  fact,  by  the  Temps  and  the  Debats,  which  are  two 
of  the  most  conservative  and  most  strongly  nationalist 
papers  in  France,  and  which  are  particularly  well  in- 
formed on  diplomatic  affairs. 

Coming  from  such  a  source,  therefore,  this  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  has  a  particular  significance.    It  is 
strikingly  echoed  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan, 
which  is  the  best  paper  in  Italy,  and  corresponds  in 
its  general  character  to  the  Temps.    In  political  and 
diplomatic  affairs  it  is  not  only  well  informed,  but 
unusually  level-headed.    In  an  article  calling  for  a 
diplomatic  counter-offensive,  the  Corriere  points  out 
that  so  far  the  work  of  counter  propaganda  has  been 
left  entirely  to  the  press.    "But  the  press  cannot  carry 
out  a  counter-offensive  entirely  by  itself.    The  time 
has  come  for  the  Entente  to  speak  out,  to  speak  col- 
lectively, with  clearness  and  energy.     .     .     .     It  is 
not  a  question  of  giving  a  reply  to  the  Bolsheviki  and 
to  the  Central  Empires.     .     .     .    But,  since  the 
negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  are  known  to  our  peo- 
ple, it  is  to  our  people  that  the  Entente  governments 
should  speak  out— addressing  themselves  directly  to 
the  nations  which  are  sacrificing  themselves  in  the 
fight     .     .     .     by  a  united,  categorical,  solemn 
declaration,  vigorous  enough  to  have  the  effect  of  an 
immediate  counter-offensive." 
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The  Peace  Negotiations 

"From  the  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Pan- 
Germans  are  advocating  demands  of  an  insolence  both 
preposterous  and  dangerous.  Acting  as  conquerors, 
they  despise  defeated  Russia,  who  is  begging  for 
peace,  and  would  impose  heavy  conditions  upon  her. 
One  of  the  elemental  duties  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  to  avoid  putting  her  heel  on  the  neck  of  the 
conquered  nation,  because  Russia  would  soon  show 
that  she  has  not  been  sufficiently  conquered  to  accept 
such  severe  treatment.  Pan-German  tactics  would 
cause  the  war  to  continue  for  years.  What  the  Ger- 
man Government  must  do  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  { 
possible  to  continue  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  I 
Russian  peace  program,  without  thereby  jeopardizing 
the  vital  interests  of  Germany.  Such  is  possible.  It 
is  true  that  the  Russian  program  is  so  very  theoretical 
and  abstract  and  that  it  makes  difficult  the  solution  of 
disputed  details;  but  on  the  other  hand,  its  essential 
details  are  the  same  as  those  publicly  approved  by  the 


greater  part  of  the  German  people  and  by  the  German 
Government.  In  their  answer  to  the  Russian  propos- 
als, the  German  Government  pronounced  themselves 
more  clearly  and  decisively  than  ever  in  favor  of 
peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities.  The 
statements  of  the  Maximalist  plenipotentiaries  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  clearness  of  this  answer.  The  gates 
of  peace  are  again  wide  open  to  all  belligerents." 
(Vorwaerts,  27  Dec.) 

It  would  appear  that  these  hopes  were  not  real- 
ized, because  Vorwaerts  since  then  has  admitted  that 
the  reactionary  interpretation  given  by  the  Central 
Delegation  to  some  of  the  points  was  not  in  accord 
with  Socialist  (even  mild  German  Socialist)  doctrines. 
The  Minority  Socialist  papers  have  been  open  in  their 
criticism  of  the  German  position  in  the  Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations  and  have  added  to  their  vocabulary  some 
of  the  principles  affirmed  by  the  Russian  Comarades. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  Russian  Socialist 
press  echoes  German  Minority  Socialist  criticism  of 
the  negotiations. 
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Criticisms  of  the  British  Higher  Command 
In  view  of  subsequent  events  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  January  1  and  2  the  army  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  navy,  were  subjected  to  some  un- 
usually harsh  and  frank  criticism  by  two  very  influ- 
ential dailies.    The  first  attack,  on  January  1,  was 
made  by  "A  Student  of  War"  in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian.   It  was  in  part  as  follows:    "It  is  of  no  use  pre- 
tending that  the  results  of  the  western  campaign  this 
year  have  been  satisfactory  or  such  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect.    On  the  contrary,  this  year's  work, 
despite  some  victories  of  quite  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, has  ruined  the  whole  theory  on  which  the  War 
Office  direction  of  the  war  has  been  based.    For  the 
sake  of  the  'break-through'  in  France  we  lost  the 
Dardanelles  campaign,  placed  ourselves  in  our  pres- 
ent difficult  not  to  say  hopeless  military  situation  in 
the  Balkans,  delayed  our  advance  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  even  endangered  our  naval  su- 
premacy.   Ever  since  the  beginning  of  1915  the  War 
Office  has  said  in  effect,  'Give  us  the  men  and  the  mate- 
rial that  we  want  on  the  west  and  nowhere  else  will 
matter.'    The  assumption  was  that  we  could  break 
through;  otherwise  the  whole  strategical  direction  of 
the  war  was  nonsensical.    This  assumption  has  so  far 
proved  false.    The  blame  is  commonly  placed  on  the 
Russians.     ...     But  there  has  been  even  yet 
comparatively  little  transference  of  troops  from  east 
to  west.     .     .     .     It  is  undeniable,  again,  that  the 
new  military  policy  of  General  Petain,  which  began 
after  the  heavy  French  losses  on  the  Aisne  in  the 
early  summer,  increased  our  difficulties,  but  will  any- 
one deny  that  this  policy  was  both  prudent  and  neces- 
sary?   The  effective  causes  of  our  failure  to  break 
through  on  the  west  last  year  were  causes  that  are 
remediable.   They  were  a  persistent  underestimate  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  break-through,  a  certain  vacil- 
lation in  our  strategic  direction,  which  delayed  our 
offensive  in  Flanders  until  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
weather  to  ruin  it,  and  unmistakable  faults  of  lead- 
ing-    •     •     •     The  faults  of  leading  came  out  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  Battle  of  Cambrai,  which  began 
by  being  our  most  remarkable  victory  and  ended  by 
being  our  worst  defeat  in  the  west.    If  we  are  in 
earnest  about  winning  this  war,  the  people  will  insist 
on  knowing  all  the  facts  about  this  battle.    Only  these 
facts  will  reveal  the  way  to  future  victory.    Only  their 
publication  will  give   the   War   Cabinet  sufficient 
strength  to  remove  the  causes  of  our  past  failure. 
•     .     .    The  accession  of  the  United  States  to  our 
alliance  is  the  greatest  event  in  our  history  since 
Waterloo  and  outweighs  by  many  times  the  defection 
of  Russia.    But  one  condition  is  all-important  if  the 


full  military  value  of  our  alliance  is  to  be  realized. 

.  To  the  defeat  of  the  U-boats  everything 
else  must  be  sacrificed.  .  .  .  Our  first  busi- 
ness is  to  convert  the  truisms  about  naval  power  into 
truths;  and  when  it  is  said  that  everything  must  be 
sacrificed  to  shipping,  what  is  meant  is  that  if  neces- 
sary the  numbers  of  the  army  in  France  must  be 
reduced.  .  .  .  After  the  navy  the  next  most 
important  service  is  the  air.  We  can  win  this  war 
with  inferior  numbers  if  only  we  have  sufficient  supe- 
riority in  the  air,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  superior- 
ity being  in  sight.  .  .  .  By  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  our  manufacturing  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  prevent  any  German  airmen  from  rising — in  other 
words  to  blind  the  enemy.  If  our  infantry  on  the 
western  front  had  to  be  reduced  by  half  a  million  men 
to  accomplish  that  result,  it  would  be  cheap  at  the 
Price-  -  -  -  The  last  lesson  of  the  year — the 
lesson  of  Italy  and  Palestine — is  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  west  in  our  military  counsels  must  cease." 

On  January  2  the  Guardian  followed  up  the  criti- 
cism editorially:    "When  all  allowances  have  been 
made  for  the  effects  of  Russia's  defection,  we  might, 
but  for  two  facts,  have  done  better  than  we  have  done. 
The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  the  higher  direction  of 
the  army  is  still,  in  spite  of  the  immense  improvement 
that  has  been  made,  less  good  than  it  should  be. 
.     .     .    All  through  the  year  we  have  been  on  the 
brink  of  big  things  on  the  west,  and  if  we  have  just 
missed  them  we  must  look  for  the  causes  not  to  Russia 
nor  to  France  but  to  defective  Staff  work.    If  we  had 
started  the  offensive  against  the  Ypres  ridge  two 
months  earlier  we  should  quite  possibly  by  this  time 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  coast  of  Belgium 
as  far  as  Antwerp.    What  were  the  causes  of  this 
delay?  .  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  Cambrai  we 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  greatest  strategic 
victory  of  the  war  since  the  Marne.   How  came  it  that 
it  was  not  adequately  followed  up,  and  that,  still 
worse,  the  early  victory  became  a  bad  defeat?  The 
answer  in  both  cases  is,  we  suspect,  faulty  Staff  work, 
and  these  faults  will  never  be  set  right  until  the  facts 
are  made  public  and  such  a  body  of  opinion  is  formed 
that  the  Government  will  be  strong  enough  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  reform.     .     .     .     The  curi- 
ous contrasts  of  extreme  brilliancy  and  grave  blunders 
which  the  western  campaign  has  presented  this  year 
suggest  that  the  Government,  if  it  means  to  force  the 
peace,  must  enlist  the  help  of  the  country  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  reforms.    The  best  brains  of  the 
country  are  now  in  the  army,  and  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  being  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Again,  the  influence  of  the  British  Army  Staff  in 
France  on  the  general  course  of  the  campaign  is  dis- 
proportionate.   The  General  Staff  at  home  is  too 
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much  a  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  Staff  that  is 
directing  the  campaign  in  France.   It  is  not  sufficiently 
independent;  it  has  failed  to  take  a  sufficiently  broad 
view  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  and  to  this  cause  we  at- 
tribute the  failure  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  com- 
paratively slow  development  until  1917  of  our  cam- 
paign against  Turkey.     .     .     .    What  the  people 
of  this  country  will  have  to  do  in  this  business  of  war, 
as  in  ordinary  political  business,  is  to  curb  the  author- 
ity of  vested  military  interest— using  that  expression 
in  its  widest  and  least  invidious  sense.  . 
All  claims  on  the  part  of  a  clique  to  run  the  war  as  a 
business  of  its  own  must  be  sternly  repressed.  .   .  . 
The  other  fact  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  our  suc- 
cess has  been  the  undue  influence  of  the  War  Office 
in  the  national  councils.     ...     The  War  Office 
has  throughout  taken  sea-power  for  granted  as  some- 
thing that  not  only  did  not  admit  of  any  argument 
but  as  part  of  the  immutable  fabric  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  Admiralty  on  its  part  free  from 
blame  for  not  combatting  the  purely  military  views  of 
war  and  for  not  putting  up  a  better  struggle  for  its 
own  ideas  of  strategy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  con- 
sequence the  greatest  internal  disturbances  of  the  war 
in  any  Government  departments  have  taken  place  at 
the  Admiralty.    They  are  the  penalty  of  weakness. 
But  no  mere  changes  of  personnel  will  suffice.  The 
Premier  has  well  said  that  victory  depends  on  ship- 
ping.  We  can  attach  no  meaning  to  sea-power  unless 
it  be  this:  that  we  are  free  to  move  as  we  will  over 
the  sea.    We  are  not  so  free,  and  until  we  are  the 
foundations  of  our  hopes  of  victory  are  in  danger. 
The  sea  must  once  more  take  its  place  in  our  strategi- 
cal counsels  as  our  first  interest.    And  that  is  what 
we  mean  by  speaking  of  the  tyranny  of  the  War  Office 
and  of  its  unproportioned  and  excessive  zeal  as  a  very 
real  danger  to  the  national  welfare.    It  is  emphatical- 
ly for  the  Government  to  set  this  matter  right." 

On  the  same  day  the  Daily  Chronicle  dealt  very 
unsparingly  with  the  higher  Command:   "Few  British 
officers  on  leave  from  France  are  over-enthusiastic 
about  our  higher  generalship  there.   There  has  so  far 
been  a  marked  absence  of  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Army  Commanders  and  their  Staffs,  as  well  as  of 
the  Staff  at  General  Headquarters.   One  and  all,  these 
higher  officers  are  still  drawn  from  our  pre-war  offi- 
cer-corps—a  very  small  body,  which  notoriously  did 
not  attract  a  large  percentage  of  British  ability,  and 
which  lost  at  least  half  its  good  men  in  the  early  bat- 
tles.   Between  this  caste  at  the  top  and  the  officer- 
corps  of  the  huge  war-tried  Army  of  today  (from 
brigadier-generals  downwards)  there  is  something 
like  a  growing  difference  in  point  of  view;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  wisdom  is  mainly  on  the  top 
side.   The  year  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  test- 
ing one  for  our  Army.   If  so,  one  would  expect  to  see 
the  testing  applied  to  Army  Commanders  and  their 
Staffs,  the  successful  ones  given  larger  scope,  the 
failures  ruthlessly  removed,  and  hopeful  men  pro- 
moted from  below.   This  is  far  too  little  done.  .   .  . 
It  is  here  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig     .     .     .  seems 
chiefly  open  to  criticism.    His  fidelity  to  old  col- 
leagues and  subordinates  has  been  a  good  mans 


fault,  but  a  fault  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  cor- 
rected none  the  less." 


These  criticisms  had  not  up  to  January  5  pro- 
voked the  immediate  and  sharp  rejoinders  which  were 
to  be  expected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  December  12,  the 
Times  declared  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  "possesses  the 
undiminished  confidence  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Government;"  but  at  the  same  time  remarked  that: 
"His  weakness,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  is  his  inveterate 
devotion  to  those  who  have  served  him  longest — some 
of  them  perhaps  too  long,  or  at  least  too  long  without 
a  rest."    On  December  13  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
in  discussing  the  Cambrai  reverse,  said  that  "the  chief 
cause  of  our  set-back  was  probably  bad  leading;"  but 
protested  that  the  pronouncement  of  the  Times  was 
"a  terrible  thing  to  say    .     .     .    more  disturbing 
even  than  the  facts  of  the  British  surprise."    On  De- 
cember 19  the  Times  noted  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was 
making  important  changes  in  the  Staff  at  General 
Headquarters,  "which  has  hitherto  remained  prac- 
tically unaltered  since  he  took  over  the  Command 
from  Field  Marshal  French."    At  the  same  time  it 
entered  a  warning  against  the  rumor  "that  some  'in- 
trigue' is  afoot  against  Sir  Douglas  Haig  himself- 
.     There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  this 
connection,  the  very  slightest  suggestion  of  a  change 
in  the  High  Command." 


ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Demobilized  Defectives  in  France 
The  Temps  of  January  3  discusses  the  classes  of 
men  "who  have  already  been  withdrawn  from  the 
army  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  returned  to 
civil  life,  and  on  the  losses  which  these  withdrawals 
have  caused  the  total  of  our  effectives."  An  exact  list 
can  only  be  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  but 
from  the  orders  and  circulars  which  have  been  made 
public,  and  from  parliamentary  debates  it  is  possible 
to  draw  up  a  list  which  is  substantially  accurate. 

The  agricultural  classes  are  considered  first.  The 
farmers  of  the  Classes  of  1888  and  1889  (from  6(V 
000  to  80,000  men)  were  sent  back  to  the  land  on 
January  12,  1917;  those  of  the  Class  of  1890  (60,- 
000  men)  on  June  24;  those  of  the  class  of  1891 
(60,000  men)  on  July  29.  On  May  6  were  liberated 
the  farmers  of  the  Territorial  Reserves  belonging  to 
the  Service  Auxiliaire— about  50,000  men.  This 
makes  a  total  of  250,000  farmers  so  far  liberated 
from  the  older  classes.  To  this  number  should  be 
added  a  certain  number  of  men  following  trades  con- 
nected with  agriculture:  blacksmiths,  horse-shoers, 
saddlers  and  harnessmakers,  about  10,000  men  in 
all.  From  the  class  of  1888  there  have  been  sent 
home  even  the  men  who  were  not  farmers  (about  20,- 

000).  .  ' 

In  regard  to  industry  the  process  of  liberation  has 
gone  still  further.  All  coal  miners  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  class  of  1912  have  been  sent  back  to  the  mines, 
from  90,000  to  100,000  men.  Almost  all  railway 
employes  mobilized  in  the  beginning  have  been 
sent  back,  and  several  thousand  troops  from  the  front 
and  the  interior  have  been  put  to  work  on  the  rail- 
roads. About  10,000  men  have  been  demobilized  for 
fisheries  and  work  in  the  ports. 
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Finally,  from  10,000  to  12,000  school  teachers 
have  been  drawn  from  military  service. 

The  total  of  these  demobilizes  forms  an  imposing 
figure,  which  should  make  our  legislators  reflect  care- 
fully before  calling  for  further  withdrawals.  And 
even  this  total  does  not  disclose  the  whole  situation: 
there  must  be  added  the  men  subject  to  mobilization 
who  have  not  been  called  up; — also  the  500,000  or 
600,000  workmen  (of  all  classes  except  the  Active) 
who  are  at  work  in  munition  factories;  and  finally 
the  numerous  category  of  men  subject  to  mobilization 
who  are  en  sursis  d'appel.  (This  class  has  already 
aroused  controversies  which  were  only  too  justified; 
some  time  ago  it  was  estimated  at  95,000  men,  and 
the  number  has  not  diminished  since  them.)  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  steps  have  been  taken  to  liberate  nearly  all 
the  remaining  men  (other  than  farmers)  of  the  class 
of  1889. 

The  article  then  points  out  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures.  "Today,  when  we  are  faced 
by  the  defection  of  Russia  and  by  the  menace  of  the 
united  Austro-German  offensive,  the  whole  question 
is  a  very  different  one  from  what  it  was  some  months 
ago.  First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  question  of  further 
demobilization  under  any  pretext."  M.  Clemenceau 
has  already  stated  that  he  may  have  to  call  up  again 
to  military  service  certain  classes  which  have  been 
liberated  or  withdrawn  from  the  front.  "It  is  certain 
today  that  it  is  obviously  necessary  not  to  cede  to 
theoretical  desires  without  having  first  coolly  looked 
the  facts  in  the  face  and  drawn  the  necessary  con- 
clusions from  them,  even  though  they  be  disagree- 
able." 

Comment  on  Lloyd  George's  Speech 
The  French  press  has  received  Lloyd  George's 
speech  with  the  warmest  approval,  not  only  for  what 
the  speech  contained,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
made:  that  it  was  so  prompt  and  effective  and  specific 
a  reply  to  the  German  proposals  at  Brest-Litovsk. 
For  a  fortnight  past  the  French  press  has  been  calling 
impatiently  for  such  a  reply  from  all  the  Allies.  Lloyd 
George  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion  so  ade- 
quately that  although  he  spoke  only  for  England,  his 
speech  is  accepted  by  the  Paris  press  as  a  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  extracts  so  far  reported,  the  Italian  press 
has  taken  the  same  view. 

Among  other  papers,  the  Echo  de  Paris  points  out 
that  the  speech  has  a  particular  significance  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered.  "Lloyd 
George  had  promised  the  delegates  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  who  for  some  days  past  have  been  conferring 
with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  effectives,  to 
make  a  very  clear  statement  on  war  aims.  His 
speech,  which  was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  whole 
Labour  Party,  is  thus  of  capital  importance.  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recruit  a  new  con- 
tingent of  soldiers  in  the  country,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  workmen,  since  it  is  they  especially  who 
will  have  to  furnish  the  recruits.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of 
the  highest  interest  for  the  future  of  the  war,  that  the 
declarations  of  the  government  were  approved,  not 
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only  by  the  Traed  Unions,  but  also  by  men  whose  paci- 
fist sentiments  gave  ground  for  anxiety.  The  passage 
touching  on  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  formally  recognizes  our  rights  on 
this  province,  which,  in  his  own  words,  was  torn  from 
France  and  incorporated  into  Germany  without  any 
regard  for  its  inhabitants, — thus  removes  all  doubts 
which  the  last  memorandum  of  the  Trades  Unions  may 
have  caused  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Trades  Unions  and 
the  more  extreme  English  parties  on  this  subject." 

The  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  naturally  of 
most  interest  to  the  French.  As  to  this,  Lloyd  George 
was  already  reported  to  have  declared,  in  a  statement 
published  in  the  Temps  on  January  1 :  "The  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  settled  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment; to  propose  a  plebiscite  is  to  deviate  from  this 
line  of  conduct.  The  French  Government  represents 
the  French  people;  we  will  support  it."  This  state- 
ment was  noted  in  all  the  Paris  press,  and  was  nat- 
urally most  welcome.  It  is  in  this  very  specific  sense 
French  opinion  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  rather 
more  involved  phaseology  in  which  the  point  is  cov- 
ered in  the  speech. 

The  Coming  German  Offensive 
Le  Radical,  January  5,  contains  an  article  by  Lt. 
Col.  Pris,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted:  "In 
my  opinion,  three  sectors  of  attack  present  themselves 
to  the  enemy:  the  English  front  constitutes  the  first; 
the  second  includes  the  French  front  on  the  Aisne  and 
its  prolongation  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Hauts-de-Meuse; 
the  third  includes  the  sector  of  the  Vosges.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prophesy  today — having  already  done  so — 
about  the  intentions  of  the  enemy;  I  shall  return  to 
the  subject  shortly,  for  it  is  my  way  to  fight  through 
ideas  for  the  common  cause.  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  examining  the  remarks  of  the  trusted  counsellor  of 
President  Wilson,  who  declares  that  the  arrival  of 
American  troops  in  France  must  be  hastened. 

"Do  you  remember,  readers  of  the  Radical,  that 
as  soon  as  American  intervention  was  decided  on,  I 
asked  that  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  go  through 
their  instruction  in  France,  so  that  it  might  be  easier 
to  throw  them  into  the  fight  in  case  of  necessity? 

"Now,  this  necessity  has  appeared,  on  account  of 
the  Russian  defection.  Hindenburg  will  find  before 
him  only  a  restricted  portion  of  the  American  army. 
He  might  have  found  more,  if  a  short-sighted  policy 
had  not  decided  otherwise." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Evacuation  of  Arkhangel  by  the  Allies 
The  Journal  de  Geneve  of  January  6  publishes 
the  following  despatch  from  Petrograd:  "All  French 
and  English  ships  have  been  recalled  from  Arkhangel, 
as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the  different  diplomatic, 
military,  and  commercial  missions  which  the  Allie> 
had  sent  to  Arkhangel  in  order  to  direct  the  unloading 
and  delivery  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  material  of 
every  sort  sent  to  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Allied  ships  in  other  ports  of  the  Baltic  (?) 
have  also  sailed  for  England  and  France.  This  move, 
which  coincides  with  the  departure  of  the  Americans 
and  Japanese  from  Vladivostock,  has  produced  a  live- 
ly effect  in  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  elements, 
who  realize  that  the  isolation  of  Russia  will  now  be- 
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come  complete.  Many  of  them,  however,  friends  of 
the  Entente,  consider  these  measurs  as  premature,  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  present  state  of  Russia  can  only 
be  temporary." 

Swiss  Opinion  and  the  United  States 
Now  that  the  terms  of  the  American-Swiss  ex- 
port accord  are  known  and  it  is  evident  that  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  wishing  to  starve  Switzerland,  is 
concerned  that  she  secure  enough  food  for  her  own 
needs,  opinion  regarding  the  United  States  has  modi- 
fied radically.     Aside  from  several  German  influ- 
enced papers,  there  is  no  Swiss  press  chronically  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.    The  Bund,  an  important 
German-Swiss  paper,  compares  the  greater  relative 
generosity  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  Germany. 
"The  United  States  not  only  permit  the  export,  but 
actually  deliver  us  their  grain.    This  is  much  more, 
for  example,  than  Germany  will  do  for  coal."  Sum- 
marizing briefly  the  terms  of  the  export  concessions 
accorded  Switzerland  from  the  United  States:  "As 
regards  the  most  important  supplies  for  which  Swit- 
zerland is  dependent  upon  the  United  States,  the  spe- 
cial contingents  to  be  supplied  by  America  have  been 
determined  by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board. 
For  the  period  of  time  between  the  1st  of  October, 
1917,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1918,  these  con- 
tingents have  been  determined  as  follows:  Wheat 
and  rye,  300,000  tons;  oats,  120,000  tons;  barley, 
31,500  tons;  oil  cakes,  46,000  tons;  sugar,  60,000 
ton's.    The  Federal  Council  has  instructed  the  Swiss 
Minister  at  Washington  to  offer  President  Wilson  and 
the  American  Government  the  Council's  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  token  of  friendship  given  Switzerland. 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  19  Dec,  1917.) 

Swiss  Opinion  and  the  Peace  Negotiations 
(See  Press  Review  of  January  3.)  Swiss  Social- 
ists are  divided  into  two  camps;  those  who  condemn 
the  exaggerations  of  the  Maximalists,  and  regret  their 
separate  negotiations  with  the  Central  States,  but  who 
rejoice  at  the  "approach  of  peace,"  and  those  Social- 
ists whose  relations  with  the  German  party  or  with 
the  Russians  is  such  that  they  accept  the  negotiations 
with  tolerance.  The  Volksrecht,  Dec.  21,  writes:  "Is 
(his  then  a  victory  for  Germany  and  the  end  of  de- 


mocracy?    It  is  certainly  blackest  reaction  which 
reigns  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.    But  what  is  worth  the 
democracy  of  the  Allies?  Never  has  it  been  as  low  as 
in  this  war  waged,  they  say,  'for  democracy.'  .    .  . 
1  'here  is  only  one  path  toward  peace,  and  that  is  by 
fighting  the  common  enemy  within  each  country  (i.  e., 
the  capitalists)."    The  Berner  Tagivacht  insists  that 
Russia  had  become  helpless  before  the  Maximalist 
negotiations  were  opened  and  that  the  choice  for  the 
Russians  was  "between  associating  themselves  with 
the  imperialism  of  the  Allies  and  fighting,  or  with  the 
Central  Powers  for  peace,  and  they  chose  peace."  The 
most  vigorous  comment  in  the  Swiss  press  is  that  by 
Fernau,  the  "reformed"  German,  who  wrote  "Because 
I  am  a  German"  and  other  criticisms  of  his  govern- 
ment.   He  accused  the  Maximalists  of  a  "lamentable 
contradiction  between  words  and  acts.    To  appeal  to 
the  people  and  then  treat  with  sovereigns  is  a  lack  of 


logic.  To  condemn  secret  diplomacy  and  then  negoti- 
ate with  its  most  authentic  representatives  is  to  betray 
democracy.  It  is  a  scandal  that  history  will  never 
pardon." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  Bolshevik  Peace  Not  Enough 
Vorwaerts  (Majority  Socialist)  January  1  com- 
ments with  anxiety  on  the  resolution  of  other  Russian 
Socialist  parties  than  the  Maximalist  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  armistice  treaty: 

"This  is  an  extremely  serious  event,  which  is  %cer- 
tain  to  influence  the  negotiations  opened  at  Brest-Li- 
tovsk.    In  our  own  interests,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
make  peace  with  the  whole  of  Russia,  and  not  with  a 
Russian  political  party.    We  are  negotiating  with  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  for  the  moment  constitute  the  Rus- 
sian Government.    It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should 
be  willing  to  negotiate  with  any  Government  of  an 
enemy  country  which  is  also  willing  to  do  so.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  to  close  an  agree- 
ment offering  as  little  opening  as  possible  to  the  stub- 
born antagonists  of  peace.    It  is  necessary  to  help 
the  Russan  plenipotentiaries  and  to  cement  the  rela- 
lationship  which  is  to  be  established  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  to  conclude  a  peace  guaranteeing 
Russia  the  conditions  which  are  vital  to  her  develop- 
ment, and  which  also  present  a  guarantee  of  real 
durability. 

At  one  time  it  was  said  that  "the  sorrow  of  Rus- 
sia is  the  sorrow  of  Germany."  That  time  has 
passed,  but  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that  the  in- 
terests of  Russia  and  those  of  Germany  are  in  com- 
plete harmony.  Thus,  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
Russia,  who  may  be  our  friend  of  tomorrow,  we  are 
not  betraying  the  cause  of  Germany,  but  rather  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  Germany.  We  must  at  least 
keep  from  offending  Russia  with  a  hostile  policy. 

Will  Great  Britain  Make  a  Bid  for  Peace? 
Is  a  modification  taking  place  in  British  policy 
along  lines  of  a  peace  of  compromise,  is  a  question 
giving  rise  to  much  speculation  in  German  liberal 
circles.    The  British  pacifist  Nation  saw  a  step  in 
this  direction  in  the  visit  of  Sir  Ribert  Cecil  and  of 
Lord  Milner  to  Paris  shortly  after  the  German  reply 
of  December  25.    Their  visit  was  intended  for  the 
formulation  of  a  policy  which  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  participation  in  peace  negotiations. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeilung  (January  2)  was  also  in- 
formed of  this  visit  and  discussed  its  consequences. 
''Renter  admitted  that  the  British  Government  recog- 
nized that  the  reply  by  the  Central  Powers  merited 
serious  consideration,  and  would  be  answered.  Have 
the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations   really   inclined  the 
British  Government  to  discuss  peace,  or  is  their  in- 
tention to  reply  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre  with  another 
purpose?    If  Lloyd  George  sees  in  the  reply  of  the 
Central  Powers  'a  serious  advance,'  one  might  sup- 
pose that  he  has  learned  facts  unknown  up  to  now. 
The  demarche  of  the  Central  Powers  constitutes  in 
no  respect  a  change  of  attitude  or  a  modificatiton  of 
intentions.    The  Quadruple  Alliance  was  ready  a 
year  ago  as  well  as  today  to  conclude  a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation.   If  a  change  has  taken  place  it  is  not  among 
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them  but  rather  in  the  intentions  of  Lloyd  George. 
One  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  British 
Government  is  beginning  to  see  the  stupidity  of  their 
policy  and  the  necessity  of  an  international  under- 
standing. If  it  were  true,  the  war  aims  of  Germany, 
as  we  see  them,  would  be  realized.  We  would  have 
induced  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  to  favor  a  peace 
of  compromise,  both  reasonable  and  advantageous." 

But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  and  to  hope  that  a 
change  in  British  attitude  can  lead  to  the  opening 
of  serious  and  fruitful  negotiations.  The  German 
propositions  take  a  position  in  regard  to  colonies 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  approved  re- 
cently by  the  British  Premier.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  Government  has  declared  that  it  would  con- 
sider the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  integral 
part  of  her  program  as  long  as  France  maintained 
this  revindication.  M.  Pichon  has  just  insisted  with 
added  emphasis  on  the  unwavering  determination  of 
France  to  demand  the  restitution  of  these  provinces. 
The  propositions  of  the  Central  Powers  impose  the 
condition  that  "all  the  belligerent  Powers  without  ex- 
ception and  without  reserve  adhere  to  the  strict  prin- 
ciples binding  all  peoples."  Have  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Italy,  and  their  allies  adequately  renounced 
their  war  aims  to  accept  loyally  this  fundamental  con- 
dition? Such  news  is  too  good  to  be  true,  and  too 
far  from  implacable  reality. 

There  is  another  hypothesis:  Has  not  Lloyd 
George  in  consenting  to  examine  the  propositions  of 
the  Central  Powers,  the  intention  of  not  furthering  a 
general  peace  but  of  preventing  in  the  first  place  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  Russia  and 
the  Central  Powers.    It  may  be,  after  all,  that  the 


British  Premier  imagines  that  he  can  retard  the 
course  of  events,  and  hinder,  if  not  stop  completely, 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  has  no  reason  to  reject  in  principle  an  even- 
tual advance  of  the  British  Government  destined  to 
bring  Great  Britain  into  the  general  negotiations. 
We  have  a  minimum  program  which  we  must  real- 
ize even  in  the  case  of  a  peace  of  conciliation,  what- 
ever the  cost.  The  integrity  of  our  territory,  and 
that  of  our  Allies,  a  new  and  just  distribution  of  co- 
lonial domain,  and  finally  freedom  of  the  seas  form 
parts  of  this  program. 

Prince  Max  of  Bavaria  on  Peace 

Prince  Max  of  Bavaria  on  December  14,  declared 
before  the  Bavarian  Senate:  "If  we  refuse  our  ene- 
mies the  right  to  judge  us  we  must  not  lack  a  criti- 
cal sense  toward  ourselves.  We  know  very  well  that 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  liberty  in  Germany. 
This  did  not  result  from  German  institutions  but 
from  a  certain  spiritual  attitude  in  most  Germans. 
Our  enemies  speak  of  freeing  the  German  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  leaders.  We  laugh  at  this. 
The  harm  comes  from  the  extreme  docility  of  many 
Germans,  who  are  indifferent  toward  their  Govern- 
ment and  who  have  no  desire  to  take  any  personal 
responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  their  country."  He 
warned  against  the  mirage  of  victory:  "The  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  renew 
our  forces.  Not  only  with  us,  but  with  our  enemies 
the  best  are  being  sacrificed.  Who  can  rejoice  in  it? 
We  may  reach  a  point  where  Europe  will  no  longer 
have  the  strength  to  heal  these  terrible  wounds." 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  January  4.) 
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The  Food  Situation 
Although  the  British  press  has  for  some  weeks 
been  filled  with  articles  on  the  food  situation,  the 
main  facts  are  clear  enough.  There  has  been  no 
serious  shortage  of  food  generally.  The  New  States- 
man of  December  22,  says  that:  "The  population 
of  the  British  Islands  taken  as  a  whole,  have  prob- 
ably never  before  been  so  well  fed  as  they  have  been 
during  the  past  few  months.  Not  only  pauperism, 
but  also  charitable  relief  is  proportionately  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  probably  a  century  and  a  half." 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a  very  pronounced 
scarcity  of  a  few  articles,  notably  sugar,  tea,  butter, 
and  margarine.  During  the  past  fortnight  there  has 
been  an  insufficient  supply  of  meat  on  the  markets; 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  holding  back 
of  the  animals  as  well  as  the  undoubtedly  serious 
depletion  of  their  numbers.  The  milk  supply  is  difi- 
cient  in  some  places  at  least;  and  there  are  signs  of 
a  coming  scarcity  in  a  few  articles  such  as  bacon  and 
jam. 

More  serious  than  any  scarcity  have  been  the 
hardships  to  the  public  involved  in  the  methods  of 
distribution.  The  government,  while  attempting  to 
distribute  supplies  among  the  shops,  has  almost  ig- 
nored the  recent  great  shifting  of  the  population; 
and  the  supplies  have  been  irregular  and  uneven. 
Enterprising  persons  or  whole  communities  have  se- 
cured more  than  their  proper  shares.  Some  shops 
have  had  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  immedi- 
ate demands;  while  a  far  greater  number  have  been 
unable  to  supply  even  their  regular  customers.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  prices  would  simply  have 
risen  to  a  point  where  supply  would  have  met  de- 
mand ;  but,  with  maximum  prices  fixed  on  many  arti- 
cles first  comers  have  secured  the  supply.  As  a  re- 
sult long  lines  of  people,  mostly  women,  but  includ- 
ing many  children,  have  been  standing  for  hours  be- 
fore the  shops  in  inclement  weather,  on  the  mere 
chance  of  getting  the  food  they  desired.  This  has 
irritated  the  working  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
serious  strikes  have  been  threatened  should  the  gov- 
ernment fail  to  give  relief;  and  some  of  the  strikes 
which  have  recently  occurred  are  traced  in  part  to 
the  desire  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  point.  It  has  been  noted  that  well- 
to-do  people  do  not  stand  in  the  food  lines;  and  the 
explanation  that  they  escaped  through  adhering  to 
a  practice  open  to  all, — that  of  dealing  only  at  cer- 
tain shops,  and  placing  orders  in  advance, — has  not 
sufficed  entirely  to  remove  the  feeling  of  resentment. 

The  discontent  was  most  clearly  voiced  at  the  Na- 
tional Food  Convention  held  at  Westminster  on  De- 


cember 29,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  the  Labor  Party,  and  the  War 
Emergency  Workers  National  Committee.  The  dele- 
gates, who  were  said  to  number  about  1,000,  and 
to  represent  "over  2,000,000  organized  workers,  and 
a  quarter  of  all  the  households  of  Great  Britain," 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  series  of  resolutions: 
protesting  against  the  hardships  due  to  deficient  dis- 
tribution; demanding  that  rich  and  poor  should  share 
alike;  pressing  for  an  organized  supply  of  milk  for 
nursing  mothers,  infants  and  school  children;  and 
above  all  urging  the  adopition  of  a  systerm  of  ration- 
ing by  which  all  persons  should  be  supplied  with 
equal  shares  of  all  leading  articles  of  food,  accord- 
ing to  orders  registered  in  advance.  The  system 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution  be  one  of  "reg- 
istered orders,  filled  by  registered  retailers,  supplied 
by  registered  wholesalers  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Food  Controller."  The  mover  of  the  resolutions  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Smillie,  the  chairman 
of  the  Workers  Naitonal  War  Emergency  Committee. 
He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  injustice  of  a 
system  by  which  the  industrial  classes,  "who  ought 
to  have  a  first  claim,"  formed  the  food  lines;  and 
declared  that  the  only  division  of  opinion  in  the  meet- 
ing would  be  "as  to  whether  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  laying  down  principles  in  a  resolution  like 
this,  without  putting  something  stronger  behind  it." 
He  hoped  that  the  government  would  take  the  pass- 
ing of  the  resolutions  as  a  "warning"  of  a  "grave 
crisis"  which  was  "pending  in  this  country."  The 
government  replied  through  Mr.  Clynes,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  whose 
marked  ability,  convincing  earnestness,  and  perfect 
understanding  with  the  laboring  class  from  which  he 
came,  makes  him  a  most  valuable  go-between.  He 
effectively  neutralized  the  effect  of  Mr.  Smillie's 
blustering  by  a  delicate  reminder  that  the  latter  had 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  which  Lord  Rhond- 
da  and  his  colleagues  are  now  shouldering;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  government  was  acting  on 
the  very  lines  indicated  in  the  resolutions.  Taking 
up  first  the  prices  of  food,  he  showed  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  spent  vast  sums  in  subsidies  to  keep 
prices  down  ($200,000,000  in  the  case  of  bread 
alone) ;  and  that  excessive  price  reductions  would 
drive  supplies  from  the  market.  As  for  rationing, 
he  said,  Lord  Rhondda  expected  general  rationing 
to  come;  but  the  commandeering  and  distributing  of 
all  food  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  involve 
trouble  with  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  food; 
and  entail  clerical  and  other  work  of  which  the  small 
distributors  were  incapable.  Hence  the  government 
was  adopting  a  principle  of  registration,  and  entrust- 
ing enforcement  to  local  committees.   The  resolutions 
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were  carried.  In  connection  with  the  passage  of  a 
second  set  of  resolutions,  of  very  similar  nature, 
some  rather  foolish  speeches  were  made  by  the  once 
notorious  Mr.  George  Lansbury  and  other  members 
oi  trie  extreme  socialist  and  pacifist  wing.  There 
were  threats  of  strikes,  of  taking  by  the  throat  "profi- 
teers," landowners,  and  shipowners,  who  were  "more 
criminal  than  the  pirates  on  German  submarines;" 
there  was  abuse  of  the  "Carsons,  Curzons,  and  Mil- 
ners,"  and  the  suggestion  that  Labor  should  seize 
on  the  food  supplies;  but  the  reports  give  no  indica- 
tion that  the  mass  of  the  delegates  subscribed  to  ex- 
travagances of  this  sort. 

In  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  measures  be- 
ing taken  by  the  government  to  meet  the  food  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  convenient  to  group  together  all  that  I 
has  recently  been  done,  whether  before  or  after  the 
conference  of  December  29.    The  scheme  of  ration- 
ing comes  first.   With  regard  only  to  one  article  has 
the  nation  as  yet  been  put  upon  rations  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.    Sugar,  since  January  1,  is  procurable 
only  on  tickets,   which   must  be  presented  to  and 
stamped  by  dealers  with  whom  the  bearers  have  reg- 
istered; and  which  entitle  each  person  to  buy  one- 
half  pound  per  week.    Following  upon  this,  however, 
has  come  a  much  broader  measure  in  the  shape  of 
an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  other 
articles,  mainly  tea,  margarine,  butter,  bacon,  and 
lard,  through  local  food  committees.    These  food 
committees,  of  which  2,000  now  exist,  receive  power 
from  the  Food  Controller  to  prevent  the  distribution 
of  certain  specified  kinds  of  food  except  by  licensed 
retailers  to  regular  customers.  The  actual  sales  are 
usually  made  on  sugar  cards  or  cards  of  similar  na- 
ture.   The  rations  allowed  under  the  card  system 
provide,  for  example,  about  one  ounce  of  tea  and 
about  one-quarter  pound  of  butter  per  week.  The 
committees  have  power  to  limit  the  number  of  custo- 
mers of  any  one  dealer,  to  transfer  supplies  from 
one  dealer  to  another,  and  to  fix  the  manner  and  time 
of  the  sales.   The  work  of  the  committees  has  shown 
excellent  results,  especially  in  the  munition  areas. 
The  system  of  price-fixing  is  being  steadily  extended, 
and  now  covers  most  essential  articles.    Prices  are 
raised  or  lowered  from  time  to  time;  and,  on  the 
whole,  are  not,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  coun- 
tries, excessively  high.    Another  drastic  measure  has 
been  a  commandeering  of  supplies  from  shops  which 
have  a  surplus,  and  a  distribution  of  the  supplies  to 
dealers  who  have  not  enough.    This  has  been  applied 
extensively  in  London  and  has  produced  some  local 
and  temporary  relief.    The  Food  controller  has  is- 
sued a  whole  series  of  measures  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  scarcity  of  meat.    No  cattle  are  to  be  bought  for 
slaughter  except  at  markets;  and  salesmen  are  re- 
quired to  join  supervised  committees.    The  valuation 
of  the  cattle  is  official;  and  maximum  prices,  payable 
not  only,  as  before,  to  retail  dealers  in  meat,  but  also 
to  wholesalers  and  to  stockraisers,  are  fixed.  The 
slaughter  of  calves  and  lambs  is  greatly  restricted; 
and  retail  dealers  are  required  to  register  the  amounts 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard,  which  they  require.   On  one 
day  in  each  week  no  meat  whatever  may  be  sold;  and 
it  is  reported  that  a  general  decrease  in  consumption 


of  25  per  cent  will  be  enforced  from  January  13. 
Still  other  miscellaneous  measures  may  be  men- 
tioned. After  January  31  no  one  not  licensed  will 
be  allowed  to  sell  margarine  at  wholesale  or  at  re- 
tail. Since  January  1  potatoes  must  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread.  Two  million  heads  of 
households  have  pledged  themselves  to  voluntary  ra- 
tioning on  the  government  schedule;  and  a  vigorous 
food  economy  campaign,  by  means  of  public  solici- 
tation, moving  picture  films,  and  appeals  in  churches 
has  been  carried  one.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Food  committees  do  not  exist  in  many  places  and 
some  of  those  now  operating  are  inefficient.  Some 
districts  seem  to  get  larger  supplies  than  others. 
Workers  at  heavy  manual  labor  insist  that  special 
allowances  must  be  made  in  their  case.  But  there 
remains  the  fact  that  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  on  lines  which  promise  success,  and  which  have 
received  the  endorsement  of  at  least  the  great  mass 
of  the  public. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Restrictions  on  Benzine  and  Automobiles 
The  Temps  of  January  7  discusses  the  question 
of  the  restriction  of  benzine  in  France.  The  decree 
recently  signed,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  had  been  drawn  up  long  before,  but  was 
not  definitely  approved  by  either  of  the  previous  Min- 
isters du  Ravitaillement  (M.  Violette  and  M.  Long). 
It  was  no  sooner  signed  than  innumerable  difficulties 
of  application  became  apparent,  and  it  is  now  in 
vigor  only  theoretically.  "It  has  at  least  the  value 
of  an  indication  and  a  warning  to  the  public."  At 
present  the  Ministry  is  at  work  drawing  up  a  new 
regulation  which  will  be  more  elastic,  more  easy  to 
enforce,  and  more  easily  understood  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  public. 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  answer  certain  criti- 
cisms which  are  said  to  have  come  from  American 
sources,  upon  the  number  of  private  motor  cars  still 
in  use  in  France.    "We  have  been  told  that  during 
their  stay  in  Paris  certain  members  of  the  American 
Mission  were  shocked  by  the  lines  of  private  auto- 
biles  standing  before  the  doors  of  restaurants  and 
theatres.    We  are  the  first  to  call  for  the  repression 
of  this  abuse,  but  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  in- 
clude under  one  head  the  automobiles  of  idlers  with 
I  those  of  people  who  are  at  work."    It  is  not  a  fair 
indication  of  the  waste  of  benzine  by  private  cars 
merely  to  compare  the  number  of  private  cars  now 
in  use  in  France  with  those  in  England  or  America. 
In  France  the  street  railway  and  motor-bus  services 
and  even  the  railway  lines  are  far  less  developed,  so 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  necessity  for  a  greater  use 
of  taxis  and.  private  motors.    In  addition  to  this  the 
railway  service  has  been  seriously  restricted  by  the 
war.    60,000  cars  were  lost  during  the  retreat  from 
Charleroi,  and  at  present  thousands  of  cars  are  im- 
!  mobilized  in  Italy. 

Finally,  the  whole  consumption  of  benzine  by 
civilians  at  present  does  not  exceed  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  No  doubt  a  certain 
economy  can  be  made  by  suppressing  voitures  de 
luxe,  "joy  riding,"  and  touring,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
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careful  restriction  of  the  use  of  military  cars.  But 
it  would  be  a  delusion  to  expect  to  effect  any  real  im- 
provements by  any  economy  inside  this  small  mar- 
gin of  2  per  cent.  The  question  is  one  of  importa- 
tion, and  in  this  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  the 
United  States. 

(Note:  Orders  have  already  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  use  of  military  cars.  The  day 
after  this  article  appeared,  one  of  the  Paris  papers 
reported  that  an  officer  had  been  punished  for  using 
a  motor  to  go  to  Paris  when  a  train  was  available.) 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Conditions  of  Peace  with  Russia 

The  following  article  from  a  semi-official  source 
was  published  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  January  2. 
It  is  rumored  in  well  informed  circles  to  have  been 
written  by  Lundendorff. 

".    .    .    Peace  negotiations  in  the  East  are  fol- 
lowing their  course.     The   Russian  revolutionists 
have  inscribed  on  their  blood-covered  flag  a  number 
of  brilliant  formulas:  no  forced  annexations,  right 
of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves,  liberty,  and  un- 
hindered development  of  nations.    Everyone  in  Ger- 
many who  knows  die  prestige  of  those  words  will  find 
it  difficult  to  avoid  their  fascination.    And  yet  Ger- 
many must  now  more  than  ever  before  be  on  her 
guard.    We  have  never  had  the  hypocritical  ambi- 
tions of  our  enemies,  who  wished  to  free  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  bring  them  happiness.  Other 
nations  have  been  able  to  assimilate  what  they  de- 
sired of  our  civilization.    We  have  given  away  and 
even  squandered  the  best  we  had.    Nevertheless  we 
have  left  each  nation  the  right  to  'achieve  its  own  sal- 
vation.'   We  must  apply  these  same  principles  to 
ourselves.     We  must  think  of  ourselves  with  the 
sacred  egotism  which  we  have  learned  from  Italy 
and  with  the  business-like  coldbloodedness  which  was 
taught  us  by  President  Wilson.     The  present  situa- 
tion may  be  summarized  in  two  points:    Russia  de- 
mands the  restitution  of  territories  occupied  by  the 
Central  Powers.    On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is 
hungry  and  is  in  need  of  foodstuffs.    Thus  we  may 
figure  as  follows:    Germany  will  withdraw  step  by 
step  from  occupied  territories,  on  the  condition  that 
she  receive,  in  exchange,  the  foodstuffs  which  she 
needs.    Not  a  foot  of  ground  will  be  returned  be- 
fore the  arrival  in  German  ports  of  Russian  ships 
loaded  with  grain,  and  before  Russian  trains  loaded 
with  merchandise  have  crossed  the  frontier. 

What  we  need  above  all  else  is  to  enter  into  active 
economic  relations  with  Russia.  Practically  all  of 
next  year's  Russian  harvest  must  be  sent  to  Germany. 
In  this  matter  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  trust  in  treat- 
ies. The  valuable  securities  which  we  have  in  our 
hands  constitute  a  guarantee  for  receiving  Russian 
raw-stuffs.  As  to  the  form  of  payment  which  we 
will  adopt,  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
discussion  on  this  matter:  German  war  loan  bonds 
appear  to  us,  for  the  present,  to  be  perfectly  accept- 
able as  a  form  of  payment. 

We  should  not  allow  the  securities  now  in  our 
possession  to  be  torn  from  our  grasp.    We  wish  to 


make  an  honest  use  of  them,  and  return  them  one 
after  the  other,  provided  that  the  Russians  meet  their 
engagements.    The  Socialist  leaders  are  at  liberty  to 
unfold  their  most  brilliant  theories  but  our  people 
will  not  follow  them  if  they  see  in  them  a  desire  to 
deprive  them  of  the  '"rations"  which  we  are  expect- 
ing from  Russia.    .    .    .    At  the  present  time,  Rus- 
sian sausages  and  ham  are  being  held  before  die 
eyes  of  the  German  workman.    He  will  not  listen 
to  talk  of  renunciation  and  conciliation.    He"  would 
rather  take  part  in  any  offensive  which  might  be  nec- 
essary and  resume  hostilities.    The  Russian  people 
must  understand  that  they  can  only  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany  if  they  be  willing  to  help  us  dress 
the  wounds  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  Germany 
and  its  economic  life  in  the  course  of  three  years  of 
war.    They  must,  through  intensive  and  severe  la- 
bor, remedy  the  consequences  of  their  ambition,  their 
megalomania,  and  their  insane  hatred.    These  prac- 
tical considerations  must  be  placed  in  the  foreground 
of  our  peace  proposals.    When  Germany  shall  have 
satisfied  her  needs  in  the  East,  she  will  be  able  plac- 
idly to  continue  fighting  in  the  West;  thanks  to  the 
deeds  of  our  armies  and  of  our  submarines,  thanks 
also  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Allied  countries,  Ger- 
many will  then  be  able  to  make  possible  the  general 
establishment  of  a  German  peace. 

Socialist  Majority  Resolution 
The  Reichstag  faction  of  the  Socialist  Majority 
Party  voted  January  6,  the  following  resolution: 
"In  view  of  recent  events  at  Brest-Litovsk  and  the 
attacks  of  the  annexationists  against  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  dispose  of  themselves,  the  Socialist  Faction 
of  the  Reichstag  declares  that  neighborly  relations 
and  a  durable  peace  are  only  possible  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves 
freely  is  loyally  applied.  The  Socialist  Faction  asks 
that  the  means  be  accorded  those  peoples  whose  fate 
is  now  in  question  to  express  their  will  in  complete 
liberty  and  independence.  The  deciding  voice  on 
the  destination  of  these  territories,  on  their  formation 
into  states,  and  relative  to  their  internal  and  external 
status  should  be  left  to  a  plebiscite  or  to  a  national 
assembly,  elected  on  constitutional  authority  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  equal  and  direct.  The  Socialist  Fac- 
tion of  the  Reichstag  approve  unanimously  the  atti- 
tude of  its  representatives  at  the  Principal  Commis- 
sion (of  the  Reichstag).  The  faction  is  decided  to 
take  energetic  action  against  any  infringement,  mask- 
ing annexation  projects,  of  the  right  of  peoples  to 
dispose  of  themselves  freely." 

This  resolution,  as  stated,  was  voted  to  offset  the 
violent  campaign  for  annexations  now  being  waged 
in  Germany  by  the  Pan-German  press  and  the  Father- 
land Party.  The  Socialist  Majority  of  the  Reich- 
stag was  satisfied  with  the  principles  contained  in 
the  German  reply  to  the  Russian  peace  offer,  Decem- 
ber 25.  This  diminished  when  it  became  known  that 
the  reply  was  merely  a  sop  to  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuance of  negotiations  with  the  Russians,  evident 
December  28,  when  the  Central  Powers  declined  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  occupied  provinces 
before  the  signature  of  peace.  The  present  attitude 
of  the  Reichstag  Socialist  Faction  tends  to  approach 
that  of  the  Independent  Socialists.    There  is  no  rea- 
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son,  however,  to  expect  that  the  Majority  Party  as 
a  whole  will  be  influenced  by  similar  democratic 
considerations  because  the  Reichstag  Faction  has  con- 
stantly been  more  advanced  than  the  Party.  It  will 
be  noted  also  that  the  Socialist  faction  demands  only 
that  this  freedom  be  accorded  to  those  peoples  whose 
fate  is  in  question,  thus  excluding  minor  peoples  as 
the  Czechs  and  the  Yougo-Slavs  within  the  Central 
States. 

German  Press  on  Russia 
The  Matins  correspondent  telegraphs  from  Zu- 
rich, January  6,  that  the  German  press  takes  a  firm 
stand  against  Russian  claims,  and  insists  on  Brest- 
Litovsk  as  site  of  the  conference.  An  official  tele- 
gram from  Berlin  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  affirms 
the  right  of  Germany  to  choose  the  place  of  negotia- 
tions with  an  enemy  who  is  incapable  of  defending 
herself.  "Are  the  Russians  dreaming  of  a  Utopia 
that  they  expect  us  to  evacuate  territory  so  long  occu- 
pied, or  to  accept  a  plebiscite  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word?  Our  people  begin  to  think  we  go  too  far 
with  these  gentlemen:  let  the  Russians  learn  the  dif- 
frence  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  For 
they  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  believe  that  they 
can  dictate  their  own  peace,  or  win  with  politics  what 
they  were  unable  to  do  with  arms.  It  will  go  sadly 
against  our  feelings  if  we  must  cease  showing  due 


regard  for  the  unfortunate  people  of  Russia."  The 
radical  Freisinnige  Zeitung  and  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
and  von  Hertling's  organ,  "Germania,"  adopt  the 
same  language. 

The  Rheinische  Westphalische  Zeitung,  the  paper 
of  Krupp  interests,  recently  announced  the  demis- 
sion of  General  Ludendorff  as  a  result  of  a  differ- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  von  Kuhl- 
mann.  This  was  officially  denied.  None  the  less  on 
the  6th  of  January  another  article  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  which  indicated  that  Ludendorff  had 
threatened  to  resign.  It  is  a  "tragic  deception" 
to  lead  the  people  into  believing  that  accord  reigns 
between  the  General  Staff  and  von  Kuhlmann,  affirms 
the  writer.  "A  collaboration  between  Kuhlmann 
and  Ludendorff-Hindenburg  has  become  impossi- 
ble." It  hints  at  the  possible  retreat  of  not  only 
Ludendorff,  but  Hindenburg,  and  urges  the  entire 
people  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  army  chiefs. 

This  difference  between  the  agile  diplomat  and 
the  direct  and  brutal  war  lords  is  of  old  standing. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  Hindenburg  who 
obliged  von  Kuhlmann  to  declare  "never"  in  regard 
to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  again  the  General  Staff 
which  insisted  that  the  Independent  Socialists  be  re- 
fused passports  to  Stockholm.  But  such  is  the  pres- 
tige of  the  General  Staff  at  the  present  time,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  von  Kuhlmann  could  ef- 
fectively resist  them. 
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The  most  important  Military  event  of  the  week 
(the  Italian  retreat  having  reached  a  term)  is  polit- 
ical— the  Paris  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the 
resulting  Parliamentary  debate.  Unqualified  praise 
is  given  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  War  Council;  there 
are  suggestions  (Boston  Transcript,  November  15, 
and  New  Republic,  November  17)  that  the  council 
is  not  to  be  given  sufficient  actual  power.  Content- 
ment is  manifested  that  the  Lloyd  George  cabinet 
has  triumphed  over  the  opposition,  and  Lloyd  George 
vies  with  Lord  Northcliffe  for  American  popularity. 
The  tribute  to  American  efficiency  contained  in  Lord 
Northcliffe's  letter  declining  the  Air  Ministry  is 
widely  commented,  and  the  compliments  are  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time  exception  is  taken  to  Lord 
Northcliffe's  statement  that  dissatisfacion  in  America 
with  the  Lloyd  George  government  might  cause  the 
United  States  to  "take  into  its  own  hands  the  entire 
management  of  a  great  part  of  the  war,"  and  this 
possibility  is  modestly  disclaimed.  The  World,  No- 
vember 15,  does,  however,  become  complacent  over 
the  greater  stability  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  its  lessened  susceptibility  to  such  merely 
political  attacks  as  those  made  by  Lord  Northcliffe 
and  Mr.  Asquith.— The  coming  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Paris  conference  (while  there  is 
some  questioning  of  the  naming  of  Colonel  House  to 
its  headship)  serves,  perhaps  more  than  the  Italian 
reverse,  to  "bring  home"  the  war.  Mr.  Frank  Si- 
monds'  prophecy  that  the  final  blow  will  not  be  struck 
before  the  spring  of  1919  is  accepted  here  and  there 
as  adequate,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  November  15, 
seems  to  voice  a  general  opinion  in  saying  "this  is 
our  war." 

Space  devoted  to  Training  deals  less  than  usu- 
ally with  personalities.  One  question  occupying 
much  attention  is  that  of  the  new  draft,  the  plan  of 
which  is  announced  by  the  President  on  November 
10.  The  "questionnaire"  intended  to  be  used  in 
classifying  the  whole  military  possibilities  of  the 
country  has  met  with  general  approval,  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  previous  system. — The  pressure  of 
publicity,  which  seems  to  have  had  marked  effects 
in  various  fields  during  this  week,  is  evident  in  the 
reversing  by  Secretary  Baker  of  his  decision  not  to 
assign  more  than  one-half  of  the  new  reserve  offi- 
cers from  the  training  camps:  the  Eastern  papers 
particularly  were  much  concerned. — Again,  there 
was  considerable  publicity  given  to  the  actual  defi- 
ciencies in  the  cantonments.  It  had  been  indicated  by 
Secretary  Baker,  for  example,  that  the  full  supply 
of  overcoats  and  the  speedy  completion  of  barracks 
would  soon  enable  the  final  mobilization  of  the  first 
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contingent  to  take  place.  This  statement  is  received 
with  much  incredulity.  The  Boston  Transcript,  Novem- 
ber 12,  finds  that  at  Camp  Devens  there  are  not  only 
no  overcoats,  but  no  sufficient  assortment  of  sizes  in 
other  articles  of  clothing,  so  that  there  is  a  virtual 
shortage.  The  New  York  Tribune's  investigation 
throughout  the  camps  shows,  November  12,  that  there 
can  be  no  complaint  with  regard  to  food,  but  that, 
November  13,  there  is  a  noticeable  deficiency  of 
clothing,  particularly  winter  clothing.  At  the  same 
time,  pains  are  taken,  Washington  Times,  Novem- 
ber 13,  to  correct  the  impression,  apparently  spread 
by  auxiliary  societies  interested  in  knitting,  that  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  actually  suffering  from  cold. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Campaign  for  $35,000,000 
started  by  President  Wilson,  November  12,  was  given 
wide  publicity;  and  space  is  given  to  the  Red  Cross 
announcement  of  a  total  collection  to  November  first 
of  some  $80,000,000.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
camps  is  given  much  attention,  largely  because  of 
the  attempts  of  commanding  officers  to  "clean  up" 
adjoining  cities.  A  curious  echo  of  the  "war  baby" 
scare  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  incrimi- 
nating camps  near  New  York  City,  is  heard  in  the 
accusations  of  a  woman  lawyer  of  that  city:  the 
army  and  the  Fosdick  Commission  are  much  con- 
cerned. 

Shipping  publicity  reaches  another  high  point 
with  the  announcement  of  further  changes  in  the 
shipbuilding  management.  Criticism  from  many 
quarters  swells  into  a  volume  of  complaint  on  the 
eve  of  the  announcement  that  shipbuilders  have  been 
invited  to  direct  the  corporation:  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  the  statement  of  the  Patriotic  Edu- 
cation Society  that  the  year  1918  would  see  the  pro- 
duction of  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  six  mil- 
lion tons  planned.  To  counteract  this  impression, 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  competence  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  board  (including  Mr.  Ford),  and  it  is 
indicated  that  a  more  adequate  division  of  labor  will 
solve  the  problems  of  marine  engines,  of  the  hous- 
ing of  workmen,  and  of  the  exemption  of  shipwrights 
from  the  draft.  Meantime,  strikes  at  Fore  River  and 
at  Newark  (on  the  closed  shop  question)  indicate 
that  there  are  still  other  labor  problems  than  that  of 
scarcity. 

Food.  Much  prominence,  though  little  comment, 
is  given  to  the  announcement  of  the  standard  war 
loaf.  Among  the  controversies  of  the  week  is  one 
concerning  an  alleged  food  board  at  New  York;  an- 
other concerns  a  supposed  destruction  of  foodstuffs, 
and  a  loss  of  food  through  railway  inadequacies. — 
Dr.  Garfield,  at  last  replying  to  the  attacks  leveled 
at  him,  has  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
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scarcity  of  coal,  which  has  satisfactorily  explained, 
if  not  remedied,  the  situation.  As  a  result  it  has 
become  clear,  as  the  Atlanta  Journal,  November  11, 
says,  that  "the  saving  of  coal  this  winter  will  be  just 
as  necessary  as  the  saving  of  food."  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  however,  what  measures  are  forecasted  for 
making  up  the  shortage  of  fifty  million  tons. 

Much  the  most  important  domestic  event  of  the 
week  is  considered  to  be  the  labor  convention  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  appearance  before  it  of  President 
Wilson.    Probably  so  much  prominence  has  never 
before  been  given  organized  labor,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  President's  direct  appeal  for  helpful  co-opera- 
tion (and  particularly  conciliatory  measures)  should 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  industrial  world.  (Ex- 
ception should  be  made  of  the  Boston  Transcript  and 
of  the  National  Founder's  Association,  which  think 
that  it  is  no  good  saying  nice  things  to  labor.)  The 
alarms  spread  before  the  meeting,  of  probable  pacif- 
ist insurrections,  proved  in  the  result  to  be  ground- 
less—  probably  because  of  the  appearance  of  the 
President  and  of  the  effect  of  his  speech;  and  while 
the  actual  results  of  the  convention  are  not  yet  ac- 
complished, it  is  hoped,  on  all  sides  that,  having 
declared  itself  on  peace  terms  which  meet  with  no 
general  disapproval,  and  having  expressed  itself  for 
the  war  even  more  strongly  than  have  the  British  or 
French  trade-unions,  the  convention  will  go  on  to 
handle  the  thorny  problems  of  labor  scarcity  and  of 
adjustment  of  wages  and  hours.   The  threatened  rail- 
way strike,  and  the  actual  shipyard  and  arsenal 
strikes,  bring  home  a  realization  of  the  one  prob- 
lem; and  there  is  much  vague  talk  about  "conscrip- 
tion" and  "dilution"  to  sidetrack  the  other. 

In  fact,  one  begins  to  think  that  the  "honey- 
moon stage"  of  the  war  is  passing.  The  working  of 
the  draft;  the  first  casualties;  the  gradual  tightening 
of  the  belt  of  conservation  (made  real  by  shortages  of 
sugar  ,  and  coal,  and  by  attempted  saving  on  wheat 
and  meat)  ;  the  pressure  of  war  taxes,  of  war  loans 
and  war  charities,  of  increased  costs — this  on  the 
one  hand;  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  that  all  is 
not  going  well — in  the  military  sense,  and  in  respect 
to  shipping  and  to  army  equipment.  The  latter  feel- 
ing is  easily  satisfied  for  the  moment  by  changes  of 
personnel;  but  the  former,  as  a  condition,  seems  more 
likely  to  produce  a  lasting  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
skilful  suggestions  are  thrown  out  that  further  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  "may  be"  necessary,  such  as  stop- 
ping the  construction  of  private  motor  cars,  or  cut- 
ting off  the  cuffs  of  trousers,  or  perhaps  even  shut- 
ting down  on  candy — this  in  the  emotionless  statis- 
tics of  the  Official  Bulletin,  from  which  it  is  widely 
copied. 

If  the  pacifist  alarms  have  largely  lost  their  pub- 
lic, their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  spreading  of 
rumors — wilful  or  careless.  Thus  the  story  of  the 
food  "hoard;"  the  "war  baby"  scare;  the  destruc- 
tion of  food  story;  and  the  persistent  rumor  (which 
did  not,  however,  find  expression  in  the  press)  that 
Mr.  Tumulty,  the  President's  secretary,  had  been  shot 
as  a  spy.  More  serious  is  the  apparent  activity  of 
enemy  aliens  along  the  New  York  waterfront,  in  con- 


nection with  numerous  fires,  which  gives  rise  to  seri- 
ous^ measures. 

The  Chinese  reaction  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment is  generally  considered  to  be  of  no  particular 
importance.  The  World,  November  12,  admits  that 
"unquestionably  this  is  humiliation  for  China;"  but, 
November  13,  that  China  "needs  most  of  all  a  guar- 
antee of  its  freedom."  The  Boston  Transcript,  No- 
vember 13,  however,  takes  the  Chinese  protest  seri- 
ously, and  indicates  a  difficult  diplomatic  half-hour. 
There  is  altogether  a  rather  shiftly  attitude  main- 
tained toward  reproachful  China. — The  Russian  situ- 
ation, in  which  Kerensky  and  the  Maximalist  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  is  regarded  with  the  same  con- 
fused hopefulness  as  elsewhere.  There  are  sugges- 
tions that  supplies  for  Russia  should  be  held  up;  but 
Washington  tries  to  keep  suspicions  quiet.  Plainly, 
however,  there  is  no  hope  left. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Diplomatic  Changes 
The  fact  that  three  ambassadorial  posts  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  Paris,  Washington,  and  Petrograd, 
are  being  filled  at  so  critical  a  time,  has  directed  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  a  whole;  evoking,  moreover,  criti- 
cism of  old  diplomatic  methods.  The  sharpest  criti- 
cism comes  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Under  the 
date  of  January  2  there  appears  an  editorial  which 
runs  in  part  as  follows:  "There  are  few  branches 
of  the  art  of  government  that  have  not  revealed  de- 
fects under  the  strain  of  war,  but  in  one  region  the 
disclosures  have  been  peculiarly  fraught  with  dis- 
aster and  scandal.  Our  services  connected  with  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs  have  broken  down  more 
grossly  than  any  other  part  of  the  public  machinery. 

.  In  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  Legations 
there  has  been  a  humiliating  accumulation  of  the 
proofs  of  ignorance  and  incompetence.  .  .  .  The 
consequence  was  that  we  were  duped  by  Bulgaria. 

.    that  we  were  played  like  a  fish  by  the  ras- 
cally king  of  Greece,  and  that  we  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  developmnt  of  affairs  in  Russia.  One 
can  only  speculate  as  to  how  far  the  same  ignorance 
and  incapacity  are  crippling  us  today  in  neutral  coun- 
tries; but  the  cases  mentioned  are  sufficient  proof  of 
the  system  being  organically  diseased."    The  editor- 
ial goes  on  to  assert  that  the  personnel  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  chosen  mainly  with  regard  to  "what 
the  vulgar  call  'polish,'  "  and  the  possession  of  in- 
dependent incomes:  while  promotion  has  been  won, 
far  less  by  "erudition  in  international  politics  or 
trade,"  than  by  "parlor  tricks."    The  training  has 
been   "grotesque."     The  only  remedy  is  a  "clean 
sweep,"  and  the  appointment  of  a  "new  type  of  man 
.    of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry."  In 
its  issue  of  January  4,  the  same  paper  prints  a  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  a  Labor  M.  P.  from 
Sheffield,  on  "  the  diplomacy  of  caste;"  containing 
the  familiar  prophecies  that  secret  diplomacy  must 
go,  and  foreign  affairs,  like  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment be  placed  in  popular  hands.    The  P all  Mall 
Gazette  at  the  same  time  notes  with  satisfaction  re- 
ports that  the  government  is  considering  the  appoint- 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British  Continued 
ment  of  men  of  "the  highest  business  or  political 
capacity"  for  the  three  great  vacant  posts.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  for  January  4  is  greatly  struck  by 
the  retirement  of  the  three  ambassadors,  "when  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  most  novel  and  daring  experiment 
in  diplomacy  is  being  tried, — diplomacy  between  a 
Socialist  Republic  and  autocracy,  diplomacy  without 
mask, — conducted  in  the  light  of  day."  This  ex- 
periment seems  to  mark  the  advent  of  a  new  diplo- 
macy. If  it  does  not,  the  war  will  have  been  in  vain. 
But  if  it  does,  "then  the  ambassadorial  vacancies 
now  arising  give  us  an  opportunity,  from  our  side, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  diplomacy."  The  Guardian 
agrees  with  Mr.  Anderson  that  in  the  old  diplomacy 
"foreign  affairs  are  the  affairs  of  diplomats,  not  of 
peoples;"  and  that  the  country,  in  seeking  the  right 
sort  of  men  for  diplomatic  work,  "certainly  will  not 
find  them  crowding  the  present  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Embassies."  But  it  does  not  agree  with  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
government;  for,  "the  business  man  would  be  the 
right  sort  of  diplomat"  only  "if  the  task  of  diplo- 
macy was  to  conceive  the  world  as  so  many  markets 
for  commercial  exploitation.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
of  January  5  thinks  that  a  "diplomatic  revolution" 
may  follow  the  return  from  Russia  of  Sir  George 
Buchanan. 

There  is  also  some  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  retiring  diplomats.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Jan- 
uary 4,  in  an  editorial  on  "Anglo-American  Rela- 
tions," discusses  the  retirement  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice.  The  retirement  is  attributed  entirely  to  the 
ambassador's  ill-health;  and  this  has  been  induced 
partly  by  the  American  climate,  and  partly  by  the 
strain  of  holding  a  post  which  "is  very  properly  re- 
garded today  as  the  most  important  of  its  kind;  for, 
though  the  traditional  honors  of  Paris  may  be  higher, 
the  work  to  be  done  there  has  been,  of  late  years, 
considerably  less  exacting  and  delicate."  The  high- 
est praise  is  given  to  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  for  his 
management  of  the  delicate  situation  created  by 
American  opposition  to  certain  features  of  British 
naval  policy  before  1917,  and  of  the  developments 
through  which  the  present  close  relations  of  the  two 
countries  have  come  about.  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian finds  it  "hard  to  pass  fair  judgment  . 
such  is  the  secrecy  which  shrouds  all  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  in  this  country;"  but  it  believes  that 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  was  the  most  successful  of  the 
three  retiring  ambassadors.  Although  "there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  disparagement  of  his  work  in 
America  ...  in  quarters  where  his  work  is 
known  a  different  view  is  held.  He  has  made  no 
blunders,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  records 
for  an  Englishman  in  America  to  attain."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  4  January  states  that  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice  resigned  last  spring  while  Mr.  Balfour  was  in 
America.  The  suggested  appointment  of  Lord  Read- 
ing as  his  successor  is  almost  everywhere  well  re- 
ceived, the  Morning  Post  and  Daily  Chronicle  being 
especially  enthusiastic,  while  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian expresses  some  doubts. 

The  appreciations  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  seem 
to  vary  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  various  papers 


on  the  policies  which,  as  a  servant  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  it  was  given  him  to  carry  out.  Thus  the  Times 
of  4  January  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  He  was 
"the  outstanding  representative  of  the  Western  Allies 
in  Russia;"  and  "has  become,  by  his  firmness  el 
character  and  transparent  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
foremost  figure  in  the  British  diplomatic  service." 
The  Times  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his  retirement 
"a  serious  breakdown  in  health."  Although  "it  is 
improbable  that,  for  the  present,  any  successor  will 
be  appointed;  if  events  make  it  desirable  to  retain  a 
British  Embassy  at  Petrograd,  it  will  be  left  in  con- 
trol of  a  Charge  d'Affaires."  The  members  of  the 
British  War  Mission  are  to  return  to  London  with  t\iP 
ambassador.  On  the  other  hand  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  which  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  Brit- 
ish policy  in  relation  to  Russia,  disapprovingly 
classes  Sir  George  Buchanan  as  an  adherent  to  the  old 
school  of  diplomacy;  although  admitting  that  he  was 
"flung  into  the  midst  of  a  problem  of  extraordinary 
complexity,  for  which  his  whole  experience  had  done 
everything  but  prepare  him."  Other  unfavorable 
comment  is  occasionally  to  be  found;  but  most  of 
the  press  seems  inclined  to  endorse  the  splendid  trib- 
ute paid  to  the  retiring  ambassador  in  a  telegram 
recently  sent  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs:  "If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  your 
courage,  resource,  and  character  have  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all,  and  you  have  worthily  upheld  the 
great  tradition  and  ideals  of  your  country." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French  and  Italian 

The  Vatican  and  Lloyd  George's  Speech 

The  Figaro,  9  January,  says:  "Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speech  has  made  a  considerable  impression  in  Vati- 
can circles.  It  is  considered  that  the  English  Prime 
Minister  has  put  the  Central  Powers  in  a  position 
which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
make  a  clear  and  categorical  reply.  The  comments 
of  the  two  Catholic  papers,  the  official  Osservatore 
Romano  and  the  semi-official  Corriere  d'ltalia,  are 
significative.  The  Osservatore  Romano  writes:  "From 
now  on,  we  know  in  a  most  solemn  and  official  man- 
ner the  conditions  required  by  England,  and  certainly 
by  the  Entente  as  well,  for  signing  a  peace.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  the  duty  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  come  for- 
ward in  turn  and  make  clear  their  ideas.  We  must 
hope  that  they  will." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spain 

Spanish  Crisis 

Spain  has  just  passed  through  another  military 
crisis  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  which  broke 
out  1  June,  1917.  Telephonic  and  telegraphic  com- 
munications between  Madrid,  the  provinces,  and  the 
outside  world  were  interrupted  by  order  of  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  press  was  again  severely  censored 
and  numerous  arrests  were  made.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a  general  revolutionary  conspiracy  was  the  cause 
of  these  measures,  but  this  has  been  denied.  The 
immediate  cause  was  in  the  refusal  of  the  Juntas  or 
Soviets  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  fol- 
low orders  from  the  Ministry  of  War. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spain,  Continued 

Military  Juntas  date  back  to  June  when  they  were 
organized  among  the  officers — largely  junior  officers 
— to  press  reforms  on  the  Army.    They  demanded 
removal  of  favoritism  and  court  influence  in  the 
Army.    The  Government  had  two  alternatives;  either 
to  declare  its  sovereign  authority  and  suppress  the 
Juntas  or  to  recognize  them  as  a  higher  authority 
than  the  law,  and  give  them  the  freedom  of  Spain. 
The  Cabinet  found  an  easier  solution  by  withdrawing 
without  first  consulting  the  Cortes  and  by  making  no 
decision.    The  officers  secured  the  reforms  they  de- 
manded and  became  increasingly  ambitious.  They 
then  proposed  to  "regenerate"  Spanish  politics,  and 
supported  the  popular  demand  for  parliamentary  re- 
form.    Their  power  increased.     Unpopular  chiefs 
were  ousted  and  they  exerted  direct  pressure  on  the 
Government  and  King — in  short,  at  the  time  of  the 
November  Cabinet  crisis,  k  was  left  to  the  Juntas  to 
decide  the  future  policy  of  the  State.    But  the  officers 
were  not  of  accord  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  the  in-  [ 
creased  responsibilities  which  taking  over  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  entailed  made  them  hesitate.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  no  officer  among  them  of  dictator 
caliber. 

Within  the  Army  confusion  has  been  complete. 
The  sergeants  and  corporals  followed  the  example  of 
their  superiors  and  organized  N.  C.  0.  Juntas.  A 
similar  inclination  appeared  within  the  ranks.  The 
officers  attempted  to  suppress  all  other  Juntas  but  their 
own.  But  as  their  own  power  was  simply  the  weight 
of  numbers  there  was  no  reason  why  in  an  open 
struggle,  the  more  numerous  Non-Coms,  and  finally 
the  men  should  not  dominate. 

The  situation  was  critical.    Such  had  become  the 
power  of  the  officers'  Juntas  that  the  Minister  of  War 
could  not  raise  a  finger  without  them.    At  Saragossa, 
a  Colonel  was  appointed  to  take  command  of  the 
garrison.    The  officers  there  vetoed  this  choice  and 
threw  him  out  by  force,  appointing  another  in  his 
place.  But  the  new  Colonel  was  vetoed  by  the  N.  C.  O.'s 
Juntas  and  the  struggle  between  officers  and  men 
threatened  to  spread  elsewhere  in  the  Army.  Many 
of  the  N.  C.  Os.  refused  allegiance.    The  Govern- 
ment then  took  measures  to  cut  off  the  infected  spots, 
dismissing  fifteen  hundred  of  the  N.  C.  Os.  and  im- 
prisoning others.    These  precautions,  according  to 
the  last  declaration  by  the  Minister  of  War,  have 
reduced  the  danger. 

Public  opinion  had  become  alarmed  and  sup- 
ported those  of  the  Government  courageous  enough 
to  attack  this  Soviet  system.  Senator  Tocca  (see  his 
protest  below)  and  others  supported  the  Minister  of 
War  for  suppression  of  all  the  military  Juntas.  But 
the  Government  is  not  strong  enough  to  act  alone.  It 
was  only  by  accepting  the  support  of  the  officers' 
Juntas  that  they  could  suppress  the  similar  institution 
among  the  N.C.Os.  For  the  present  the  officers  are 
undecided  as  to  their  future  course  of  action.  Such 
is  the  growing  power  of  the  workingmen's  unions,  all 
now  swelling  the  army  of  the  discontented,  that  it  is 
probable  that  they  and  not  the  Army  will  become  the 
dominant  revolutionary  influence. 


The  Military  "Juntas,"  A  Declaration  of 
M.  Sanchez  de  Toca,  Ex-Premier  of  Spain 
The  disturbances  of  1  June  brought  to  light  the 
conflict,  which  had  until  then  remained  latent,  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  representatives 
of  public  authority.    This  pronunciamiento  (insur- 
rection, differed  from  so  many  others  in  that  it  ab- 
ruptly replaced  the  old  discipline,  based  on  a  single 
and  undisputed  authority,  by  a  syndicate  of  the  offi- 
cers similar  to  that  which  enables  certain  labor  unions 
to  deal  almost  as  Power  to  Power  with  the  Govern- 
ment.   For  the  proletariat,  syndicates  constitute  the 
defensive  powers  of  numbers  against  all-powerful 
plutocracy.    But  it  would  be  monstrous  if  armed 
bodies  pretend  to  have  the  same  rights  as  those  which 
are  not  armed,  and  propose  to  force  their  will  upon 
the  State  with  the  help  of  the  very  weapons  which 
the  State  had  placed  in  their  hands.  ,  The  simple  test- 
ing out  of  such  a  syndicate  implies  the  denial  of  the 
virtues  and  loyalty  sworn  to  the  flag  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  national  army.    An  army  must 
be  a  hierarchy  at  the  top  of  which  the  principle  of 
authority  blends  with  the  highest  representation  ol 
national  sovereignty.    Contrary  to  syndicate  organi- 
zation, in  the  army  numbers  must  submit  and  obey. 
The  Juntas  represent  the  reversal  of  hierarchy  where 
numbers  are  imposing  their  will  upon  authority.  They 
were  successful  on  1  June  because  there  are  more 
lieutenants  and  captains  than  generals.    But  there  are 
even  more  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  if  the  logic 
of  syndicates  is  to  succeed  in  the  army,  it  is  the  sol- 
dier who  will  be  the  master,  for  the  number  of  sol- 
diers is  by  far  the  greatest.    As  long  as  syndicates  oi 
this  sort  subsist,  there  can  be  no  army,  and  any  in- 
crease in  military  appropriations  should  be  refused. 
A  Cabinet  which  now  would  prolong  the  ambiguity 
of  the  military  and  political  problems  raised  by  the 
existence  of  the  Juntas,  would  renounce  the  dignity 
which  goes  with  responsibility.    Its  position  would 
soon  become  irreconcilable  with  the  maintenance  ol 
public  peace. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  and  the  Peace 
Negotiations 

For  some  days  past  Berlin  reports  have  referred 
to  the  presence  of  Ukrainian  delegates  at  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk.  As  the  Ukraine  had  before  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations  and  continued  to  affirm  that 
a  Maximalist  peace  would  not  be  binding  on  any  of 
the  regions  now  forming  the  Ukraine  union,  these 
reports  were  somewhat  puzzling.  The  Journal  de 
Geneve  of  7  January  publishes  a  despatch  from  Kiev, 
dated  4  January,  which  explains  the  point  and  also 
seems  to  indicate  the  policy  the  Ukraine  has  decided 
to  adopt  toward  Germany  and  the  north  of  Russia  in 
the  immediate  future. 

"It  is  in  virtue  of  the  recent  agreement  with  the 
Maximalists,  that  the  Ukraine,  as  an  independent 
power,  is  taking  part  in  the  peace  discussions  at 
Brest.  ...  In  the  Note  presented  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian delegates,  the  Ukraine  demands  that  the  peace  be 
a  general  peace  signed  by  all  the  belligerents;  on  a 
basis  of  complete  autonomy  for  all  peoples,  and  no 
contributions  or  indemnities.    The  independence  of 
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the  Ukraine  is  to  be  recognized  by  all  the  Powers, — 
Ukrania  having  her  own  government,  army,  and  dip- 
lomatic corps.  The  authority  of  the  Maximalist  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  recognized  in  the  Ukraine  or  out- 
side of  Muscovy  (i.  e.,  northern  and  central  Russia). 
The  peace  must  be  signed  by  all  the  independent  re- 
publics of  Russia  forming  the  Russian  confedera- 
tion." 


It  is  evident  from  this  that  Ukrania's  object  is, 
first  of  all,  not  so  much  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence 
upon  peace  terms  as  to  protect  herself  from  an  at- 
tack by  the  Germans  and  Maximalists  combined, — 
by  means  of  thus  taking  part  at  least  formally  in  the 
peace  negotiations.  Moreover,  by  coming  in  as  an 
independent  power,  she  secures  at  least  a  de  facto 
recognition  of  her  independence,  which  is  her  first 
and  most  important  object  at  present. 
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The  Shop-Steward  Movement 

It  seems  more  necessary  to  show  the  relation  which 
the  shop-steward  movement  hears  to  the  situation  of 
the  Allies,  than  to  discuss  in  any  great  detail  its  his- 
tory and  present  status.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ability 
of  the  British  Government  to  prosecute  the  war  vig- 
orously, and  to  a  decision,  must  depend  very  largely 
on  the  relations  which  it  is  able  to  maintain  with  or- 
ganized labor.  These  relations,  while  so  far  gener- 
ally satisfactory,  have  at  times  been  extremely  deli- 
cate; and  it  has  required  painstaking  work,  on  the 
part  of  both  ministers  and  labor  leaders,  to  reach 
the  successive  compromises,  under  which  the  trade 
unions  have  consented  to  give  the  necessary  amount 
of  support  to  the  government.  The  shop-steward 
movement  has  threatened  in  various  ways  to  undo 
much  of  this  work,  and  to  cause  social  disturbances 
of  a  serious  sort.  In  the  first  place,  it  involves  a 
partial  re-grouping  of  workers,  and  the  setting  up  of 
new  labor  officials,  who  are  not  bound,  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  union  officials,  by  the  existing  agree- 
ments. Secondly,  it  has  so  menaced  the  power  of 
the  union  officials,  as  to  make  the  latter  more  than 
ever  reluctant  to  make  the  Cabinet  concessions  which 
will  weaken  union  organization.  Thirdly,  it  has  in 
itself  been  responsible  for  some  very  serious  strikes. 
Fourthly,  it  has  greatly  alarmed  the  employer  class, 
many  of  whom  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Labor  to  seize  for  itself  factory  man- 
agement and  control,  as  a  first  step  in  the  taking  over 
of  the  plants  themselves.  The  fear  of  social  revolu- 
tion among  such  men  is  a  disturbing,  if  not  a  hamper- 
ing, influence  in  the  national  life;  and  might  con- 
ceivably alter  the  views  of  this  important  element  as 
to  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  war.  Fifthly,  it  has 
served  as  a  focus  for  very  pronounced  social  unrest 
and  discontent.  Lastly  there  are  indications  that  the 
movement  is  being  used  by  the  pacifists  for  their  own 
ends.  Should  the  unions  gain  control  of  the  shop- 
steward  movement, — and  they  have  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  doing  so, — all  of  these  dan- 
gers will  be  very  largely  reduced  if  not  removed ;  but 
as  yet  the  situation  is  a  troublesome  one. 

Before  going  into  the  six  points  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  in  brief  what  the  shop-stew- 
ard movement  is.  The  principle  is  simple  enough. 
Where  the  workmen  in  a  large  plant  belong  to  a 
number  of  different  unions,  they  sometimes  find  such 
large  national  institutions  deficient  in  providing  local 
machinery  for  dealing  with  employers  at  abrupt  crises 
or  in  small  disputes,  and  of  course  still  more  want- 
ing in  making  provision  for  united  action  by  all  the 
laborers  in  a  single  factory.    The  shop-stewards  are 


merely  representatives  of  all  the  workmen  in  a  "shop" 
elected  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  acting  for  la- 
borers who  get  into  disputes  with  foremen.  At  large 
centers  stewards  from  the  various  shops  form  central 
committees  to  act  for  the  whole  establishment;  and 
stewards  from  the  various  establishments  form  com- 
mittees for  all  the  workers  in  the  district.  Thus  a 
very  powerful  system  is  being  evolved.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  to  some  extent  in  operation  for  several 
years,  but  has  only  within  the  last  few  months  assumed 
large  proportions.  Its  great  centres  at  present  are  in 
the  metal  trades  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Coven- 
try and  around  London — the  very  trades  which  are  of 
course  the  most  vital  at  the  present  time. 

Looked  at  casually,  the  shop-steward  system 
seems  to  give  no  grounds  for  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  the  employers,  the  unions,  or  any- 
one else.  But  when  actual  events  are  considered,  it 
is  found  that  the  six  dangers  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  movement  are  by  no  means  imaginary.  Why 
the  contradiction?  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the 
shop-steward  movement  has  been  especially  encour- 
aged and  exploited  by  the  so-called  "rebel"  element 
among  the  unionists, — an  element  which  really  is  im- 
patient of  trade  union  methods;  which  really  does 
aim  at  social  revolution;  and  which  does  desire  to 
end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible;  an  element  in  short 
which  is  the  I.  W.  W.  of  Great  Britain. 

Regarding  the  first  of  the  six  points  raised  above, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  shop-stewards  have  been  in- 
clined in  cases  of  trouble  to  order  the  cessation  of 
work  without  regard  for  any  agreements  concerning 
arbitration  made  by  the  unions  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Barrow  strikes  last  May).  The  second  point  seems 
to  be  established  by  statements  from  observers,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here;  and  by  various  struggles 
between  shop-stewards  and  union  officials.  Of  the 
latter  a  good  example  occurred  at  Sheffield  a  year  ago, 
when  the  shop-stewards  forced  a  strike  in  defiance  of 
the  unions,  in  order  to  release  from  conscription  a 
"protected"  unionist.  Of  the  strikes  mentioned  un- 
der the  third  point  the  most  important,  i.  e.,  the  most 
disastrous,  was  the  great  strike  on  the  Clyde  in  1916; 
but  in  view  of  the  present  situation,  the  most  notable 
was  the  strike  of  50,000  aeroplane  workers  at  Coven- 
try at  the  end  of  November.  It  arose  from  the  re- 
fusal of  an  employer  to  treat  with  the  shop-stewards 
instead  of  union  officials,  lasted  a  week,  in  spite  of 
the  harm  entailed  to  the  army,  and  the  great  resent- 
ment which  it  created;  and  was  closed  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  shop-stewards  on  the  basis  of  a  very  im- 
portant agreement  which  is  summarized  below.  As 
for  the  employers,  who,  as  the  New  Statesman  says: 
"Not  unnaturally  fail  to  appreciate  .  .  .  their 
transformation  from  owners  to  directors  of  the  in- 
dustry," it  can  only  be  said  that,  if  their  fears  are 
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exaggerated,  they  are  not  groundless.    The  unionist 
rebels  are  showering  upon  the  shop-stewards  pamph- 
lets urging  the  latter  "to  use  their  positions  in  the 
councils,  not  to  improve  relations  between  employers 
and  employed;  nor  even  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
industry;  but  solely  in  order  to  press  vigorously  the 
movement  to  the  securing  for  Labor  of  control  over 
production  and  industry  generally,  with  a  view  to 
the  progressive  elimination  of  the  employing  class. 
This  propaganda  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit;  for  the 
chairman  of  a  recent  meeting  of  shop-stewards  at 
Manchester  declared  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  the  freeing  of  the  working-class  from  "economic 
subjection,"  and  the  same  explanation  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  given  by  others  of  its  leaders.  The 
social  unrest  referred  to  arises  from  the  high  cost 
of  living,  the  difficulty  in  procuring  food,  the  hard- 
ships of  soldiers'  families,  and  the  increased  price 
of  beer.    That  it  is  connected  with  the  shop-steward 
movement  was  shown  only  ten  days  ago  at  Wool- 
wich where  a  mass  meeting,  called  by  the  shop-stew- 
ards committee,  demanded,  with  veiled  threats,  that 
the  government  should  take  further  action  on  the 
food  question.    As  for  pacifism,  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  the  bulk  of  the  supporters  of  the 
movement  have  more  sympathy  with  it  than  other 
workingmen.    But,  when  prominent  advocates  of  the 
shop-stewards  maintain  close  connection  with  paci- 
fists and  members  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party; 
and  when  one  of  their  own  number  declares  in  a 
public  meeting  at  Sheffield  that  "the  war  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  the  earliest  opportunity;"  that  "the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  are  in  imminent  peril  of 
slavery;"  and  that  he  (the  speaker)  has  persuaded 
20,000  workers  to  defy  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
and  is  prepared  to  do  it  again;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  some  pacifism  in  the 
movement  at  least. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  dangers  enumerated 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  removed,  should 
the  unions  succeed  in  getting  the  shop-steward  move- 
ment under  their  control;  and  that  progress  in  this 
direction  had  already  been  made.    This  development 
came  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Coventry  strike  above 
discussed.   The  settlement  reached  at  Coventry  barely 
averted  the  occurrence  of  a  strike  at  Birmingham  of 
no  less  than  150,000  workmen  engaged  in  the  engi- 
neering trades.    So  obvious  was  the  danger  to  the 
nation,  that  conferences,  under  government  media- 
tion, were  held  from  6  to  20  December,  between 
representatives  of  employers  and  employes,  to  settle 
the  matter — as  it  is  hoped — once  for  all.    The  con- 
ferences resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  agreement, 
which  not  only  gives  to  the  shop-stewards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  employers,  but  gives  to  the  unions  a  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  shop-stewards.  Details 
are  here  inconsequential,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
shop-stewards  are  to  be  elected  according  to  methods 
determined  by  the  unions;  are  subject  to  trade  union 
rules;  and,  most  important  of  all,  are  not  to  order 
cessation  of  work  until  the  consent  of  the  unions  to 
which  they  belong  has  been  secured.    In  the  settle- 
ment 15  great  unions,  representing  700,000  work- 
men, were  involved;  and  of  these  12,  representing 


475,000  men,  have  accepted  the  new  regulations.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  rest  will  come  into  line, 
and  whether  the  control  of  the  unions  will  become 
an  established  fact.  It  is  notable  that  reports  of 
"shop-steward"  strikes  have  not  been  received  during 
the  last  three  weeks. 

Among  the  almost  innumerable  articles  dealing 
with  the  movement  those  found  in  the  Times  of  4,  5, 
6,  8,  21,  and  24  December;  the  Daily  Mail  of  13,  17, 
20  and  22  December;  the  Morning  Post  of  29  No- 
vember and  6  December;  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  1 
and  4  December;  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  of  10 
December;  the  Birmingham  Gazette  of  5  December; 
and  the  New  Statesman  of  15  December  are  the  most 
notable. 

Russian  Treaty  Disclosures  (Continuation) 
(From  The  New  Europe,  29  December.)  A  se- 
cret treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan 
in  July,  1916,  to  determine  their  respective  relation- 
ship to  China.  The  public  treatry  was  a  vague  pledge 
of  co-operation  in  the  Far  East,  while  the  secret  ar- 
ticles provide  for  joint  military  action  by  Russia  and 
Japan  to  exclude  the  influence  of  other  Powers  from 
China.  Each  of  the  two  powers  was  to  render  the 
other  effective  aid  in  the  event  of  such  interference. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Comment  on  President  Wilson's  Speech 
The  text  of  the  President's  speech  arrived  in  Paris 
too  late  to  allow  the  morning  papers  to  devote  much 
detailed  comment  to  it.    Nevertheless,  there  was  time 
for  them  to  express — with  striking  unanimity — their 
decided  satisfaction;  indeed,  through  all  these  hur- 
ried articles  there  runs  an  unmistakable  note  of  exul- 
tation:— in  many  cases  frankly  recognized.  Gus- 
tave  Herve,  in  La  Victoire,  writes:    "This  speech  is, 
for  the  Allies,  a  new  victory  of  the  Marne."  Re- 
naudel,  in  the  Socialist  Humanite,  praises  especially 
the  idealistic  quality  of  the  speech,  calling  it  a  flash 
of  lightning  out  of  the  clouds.    "The  speech  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  a  great  step  forward  toward  a 
diplomatic  discussion  with  the  Central  Powers.  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  throws  into  the  domain  of  reality 
problems  which  statesmen  in  France,  for  example, 
have  regarded  as  illusions  and  dreams."    After  com- 
paring the  tone  of  the  speech  to  the  spirit  of  Jaures, 
the  idol  of  the  French  Socialists,  Renaudel  can  only 
complain  that  some  such  outspoken  proclamation  of 
general  principles  had  not  been  already  made  by 
France,  "republican  France,  the  France  of  the  Rev- 
olution;"— and  he  ends:    "We  now  await  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Allies  in  common,  along  the  lines  defined 
by  Mr.  Wilson." 

For  this  same  reason,  perhaps,  the  papers  whose 
point  of  view  is  less  altruistic  and  less  "humanitar- 
ian" are  inclined  to  regard  the  projected  structure 
of  an  after-war  Society  of  Nations  with  a  certain  pru- 
dent reserve.  The  Echo  de  Paris,  for  example,  says: 
"We  accept  this  new  Europe.  Our  country— for 
which  we  have  never  wished  any  Imperial  destiny — 
would  there  be  tranquil,  honored  and  fully  recom- 
pensed. But  how  can  such  a  project  be  realized?  Do 
the  sincerity  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  of  the  German 
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Liberals,  and  the  protestations  of  the  peoples  en- 
slaved by  Austria  and  Germany,  offer  a  sufficient 
basis?  We  do  not  believe  so.  This  Society  of  Na- 
tions rests  entirely  on  the  belief  that,  once  the  great 
catastrophe  of  this  war  is  ended,  there  will  prevail 
throughout  the  world  an  international  feeling  strong- 
er than  the  different  national  feelings,  and  capable 
of  softening  little  by  little  the  intolerant  and  brutal 
character  that  goes  with  them.  All  economic  strug- 
gles would  disappear.  Military  conflicts  will  vanish 
from  land  and  sea.  .  .  .  But  here  we  are  out- 
side of  all  our  experience  acquired  in  the  past, — 
and  in  the  happy  regions  where  all  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity have  tried  to  build  the  city  of  their  dreams. 

Thus,  it  is  an  energetic  resolution  of  war 
which  we  must  read  in  the  last  word  of  the  message: 
'The  hour  has  come  to  put  to  the  proof  our  conscience 
and  our  spirit  of  sacrifice.'  " 

The  commentator  of  the  speech  in  Le  Radical  has 
also  a  touch  of  skepticism  on  this  ground.  "I  have, 
however,  a  certain  reproach  to  make.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  weaknesses  of  human  passions.  .  .  .  And 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  President  revise  the 
stipulation  concerning  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  authors  of  the  war;  it  would  have  been  a 
lesson  for  the  leaders  of  the  peoples  of  the  future, 
as  well  as  for  the  peoples  themselves." 

It  is  all  the  more  significant  that  the  poised  and 
cool-headed  Echo  de  Paris  approves  so  warmly  of  the 
stipulation  against  secret  treaties.  "We  are  happy 
to  find  this  point  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  strikes 
directly  at  the  point  where  it  ought  to  be  struck  the 
whole  evil  from  which  Europe  is  suffering.  If  there 
is  a  certain  idealogy  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  idealogy  is  logical  and  sure  of  itself." 

The  extremely  pacifist  Journal  du  People  runs 
over  the  leading  points  of  the  speech  briefly  and  al- 
most without  comment,  asking  for  a  complete  sup- 
pression of  armaments  instead  of  a  mere  limitation, 
and  concluding:  "But,  such  as  it  is,  the  message  of 
President  Wilson,  in  spite  of  obscurities  and  vague- 
ness on  certain  points,  constitutes  an  important  docu- 
ment. If  it  does  not  allow  us  to  foresee  a  rapid  end- 
ing of  the  war,  at  least  it  buries  once  for  all  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  led  us  to  the  catastrophe:  secret 
diplomacy,  economic  competition,  and  the  folly  of 
armaments." 

The  Journal  compares  the  message  with  the  latest 
speech  of  Lloyd  George.  "It  might  have  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  all  that  could  be  said 
publicly  of  the  war-aims  of  the  Entente.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  gone  further  still,  at  least  on  certain  points.  His 
message  aims  above  all  at  grasping  more  closely  the 
essential  difficulties.  In  the  two  documents  the  ques- 
tion is  treated  from  a  different  inspiration.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  sought  to  pass  lightly  over  the  most  danger- 
ous places — except  as  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  dot  the  i.  All  the  rest  was  merely 
sketched  out, — although  everything  was  touched  on. 
Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  has  put  completely  into 
the  background  such  features  as  reparations  and  in- 
demnities, even  for  Belgium.    On  the  other  hand,  he 


has  tackled  much  more  closely  the  territorial  ques- 
tions, and  the  elements  of  the  peace  of  the  future. 
"As  to  territorial  questions,  the  two  programmes  of 
London  and  Washington  coincide  exactly  in  their  es- 
sential traits.  .  .  .  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain shades  of  difference.  The  American  solution  of 
the  Ottoman  problem  is  satisfied  with  granting  auton- 
omy to  the  different  races  of  the  Empire,  whereas 
England  demands  a  definite  liberation  from  the  Otto- 
man yoke  for  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Armenia. 

"The  difference  of  tone  is  more  characteristic  still 
in  dealing  with  the  Russian  problem.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  treated  it  with  a  marked  detachment.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  every  indulgence  for  the  young  demo- 
cracy, and  does  not  spare  the  rod  for  those  who  have 
not  known  how  to  guide  its  inexperience.  But  we  see 
the  realist  and  the  evangelical  spirit  perfectly  in  ac- 
cord in  a  formal  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  an  ab- 
solutely free  decision  by  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves. 

"Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  resolve  colonial  ques- 
tions by  an  impartial  arbitration,  taking  into  account 
both  the  desires  of  populations  and  acquired  rights- 
Are  we  to  return  to  the  times  when  the  Papacy  di- 
vided up  Africa  and  America  between  Portugal  and 
Spain?  The  same  generous  idealism  is  found  again 
in  the  conception  of  the  world  of  the  future.  Sup- 
pression of  secret  diplomacy,  liberty  of  the  Straits 
and  of  the  seas,  general  disarmament,  and  constitu- 
tion of  a  Society  of  Nations.  Let  us  note,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  admits  to  it  only  the  peoples  who 
subscribe  to  this  pacific  congregation.  Indirectly, 
but  very  clearly,  the  nations  of  prey  are  left  outside. 
Even  so,  we  must  reserve  the  means  of  excluding 
them  and  making  them  respect  the  law  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  make  amends.  The  propaganda  of  peace 
of  Mr.  Wilson  supposes  an  absolute  victory.  Its  log- 
ical conclusion  is  to  fight  to  the  end."  And  the  title 
of  the  Journal's  article  is:  "The  American  Peace  is 
a  Peace  by  Victory." 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  motive  for  the  very  real 
satisfaction  inspired  by  the  message  in  France,  is 
not  a  mere  agreement  in  details,  but  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  keep  on  with  the  fight,  and 
that  it  supports  France  in  what  she  is  fighting  for.  As 
to  this,  all  the  press  speaks  out  with  a  single  voice 
of  grateful  appreciation.  It  may  be  taken  at  its  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  words  with  which  the  Temps  begins 
its  leading  article: 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  spoken  out  on  the  question  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. We  never  doubted  his  sentiments, 
but  we  are  profoundly  happy  that  he  has  expressed 
them.  We  thank  him  also  for  having  put  the  problem 
on  its  true  ground,  by  presenting  the  restitution  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  necessary  condition  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  and  not  only  as  a  particular  demand  of 
the  French  people. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  words  will  render  his  name  popu- 
lar even  in  the  smallest  villages  of  France." 

The  Fate  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 

(From  Le  Temps,  8  January.)  The  Austrian 
Government  announces  that  there  have  been  no  realh 
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serious  "differences"  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  Russian  Maximalists  "in  effect  a  mere  formal  in- 
cident occurred,"  so  appears  in  an  official  paper  from 
Vienna.    We  readily  understand  that  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  anxious  to  reconcile  their  Polish  Political 
programme  so  as  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  pop- 
ulation maintain  that  there  is  really  no  incompatibil- 
ity between  their  programme  and  that  of  the  Maxi- 
malists.   But  the  German  Empire  is  in  an  entirely 
different  position  as  is  proved  by  German  testimony. 
The  Berlin  Tageblatt  published  on  Wednesday  last 
an  article  where  Mr.  Hans  Vorst,  who  has  made  a 
study  on  the  spot  of  the  Life  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
treats  very  frankly  the  problem  of  Gourland,  Livonia 
of  Esthonia.    These  provinces  are  peopled  by  the 
Lettons  and  the  Estes  with  a  small  German  minority, 
the  census  of  1896  giving  a  little  less  than  166,000 
Germans  representing  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation.   But  those  Germans  are  the  great  landown- 
ers, the  "Barons"  of  the  country.    In  a  democratized 
Russia  or  even  in  an  independent  Baltic  State  they 
would  feel  themselves  menaced  and  Mr.  Hans  Vorst 
exposes  their  sentiments  in  such  a  competent  way 
that  we  must  accept  it.    "If  the  Baltic  provinces  re- 
main joined  to  Russia  in  any  way  whatsoever  or  if 
they  demand  their  complete  independence  the  Ger- 
man minority  fear  that  the  socialistic  tendency  of 
the  masses  composed  of  the  Lettons  and  the  Estes 
will  deprive  them  of  the  dominant  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  State  from  an  economical  and  social 
point  of  view.    The  rising  of  the  native  proletariat 
in  1905  was  put  down  by  sending  in  Russian  troops 
who  suppressed  them.   The  German  Minority,  in  view 
of  their  small  number  could  not  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation  by  their  own  means  in  case 
such  events  were  reproduced.    This  state  of  affairs 
explains  why  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  States  dur- 
ing this  war  have  made  such  an  extraordinarily  active 
propaganda  in  order  to  become  attached  to  Germany. 
They  understand  moreover  that  they  cannot  expect 
protection  and  assistance  from  Germany,  in  the  pres- 
ent difficult  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  unless 
the  link  with  Germany  is  made  so  strong  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  social  position  of  the  German  Bal- 
tes,  which  is  being  menaced,  can  be  placed  under  the 
authority  and  protection  of  German  troops." 


Further  Mr.  Von  Hoerner-Ihlen  who  belongs  to 
a  German  family  established  in  Courland  explains 
in  his  book  "Pensees  Sur  l'Avenir  des  Pays  Balti- 
ques"  that  the  three  Provinces  echeloned  between  the 
Prussian  frontier  and  the  "region"  of  Petrograd 
should  constitute  a  confederated  state  forming  part  of 
the  German  Empire.  But  this  author,  well  qualified 
as  we  shall  see  later  on  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Baltes,  is  careful  to  add  that  it  would  not  do 
to  incorporate  these  three  Provinces  immediately  in 
the  German  Empire.  They  should  firstly  be  "Ger- 
manized" (deutsch  gemacht),  so  they  could  receive 
from  the  Empire  their  form  of  public  life  and  gov- 
ernment without  any  danger  to  themselves  or  to  the 
Mother  Country.  If  the  questions  involved  were  not 
so  grave  there  would  be  a  really  comical  contrast  be- 


tween the  zeal  the  German  Baltes  show  in  representing 
"Germany"  as  the  "Mother  Country"  of  the  Lettons 
and  the  Estes  and  the  little  eagerness  they  show  to 
make  those  same  Lettons  and  Estes  the  equals  of  the 
other  German  subjects.  But  Mr.  von  Hoerner-Ihlen  is 
not  at  all  embarrassed  by  this  contradiction,  and  he 
continues  as  follows:  "Veritable  and  durable  Ger- 
manization  is  therefore  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
solution  of  the  question  covering  the  public  laws.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  and  requires  measures  that 
do  not  depend  upon  weak  philanthropic  theories  or 
on  decisions  taken  by  parliamentary  majorities  en- 
tirely lacking  in  foresight.    These  measures,  once 
their  character  and  their  absolute  necessity  shall  have 
been  recognized  should  then  be  put  into  execution 
with  a  firm  hand."    This  idea  of  the  German  Baltes 
is  however  not  new.    The  "transitory  regime"  that 
they  ask  so  as  to  Germanize  the  Baltic  Provinces 
has  been  already  applied  elsewhere  under  its  true 
name  of  "dictatorship."    Bismarck  initiated  it  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  the  victims.    In  his  speech  of 
May  2,  1871,  the  Iron  Chancellor  asserted  that  the 
Germanization  of  the  annexed  territory  would  be  ac- 
complished in  his  life  time.    In  his  speech  of  May 
25,  a  year  later,  he  even  stated  that  the  "regime  ol 
dictatorship"  might  disappear  in  six  months  or  in  a 
year's  time.    Nearly  47  years  have  gone  by  and  the 
world  is  witness  of  the  treatment  still  meted  out  to- 
day to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  deplorable  harm  thai 
has  been  caused  by  "the  great  crime  of  1871"  as 
Lloyd  George  expressed  it.    That  is  the  experiment 
that  the  German  Military  Party  wish  to  try  again  in 
Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  on  three  millions 
of  human  beings  and  with  a  further  complication, 
for  the  quarrel  between  the  German  Baltes  and  the 
Esto-Lettons  is  social  as  well  as  national.    The  Ger- 
man Annexationists  reply  it  is  a  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Courland  have  pronounced  for  the  link- 
ing up  of  their  country  with  Germany.    But  a  simple 
observation  shows  what  this  argument  is  worth.  The 
"Lanhesrat"  where  the  pretended  representatives  of 
Courland  are  in  session,  has  as  its  President  Mr.  von 
Hoerner-Ihlen  whose  views  we  have  just  been  reading. 
This  personage  is  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Baltes  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  who  elected  him  are  qualified  to 
say  what  the  9-10  or  even  the  95-100  of  the  popula- 
tion think  on  this  question.  However,  it  is  the  Pan- 
Germanist  programme  of  the  German  Baltes  that  the 
Berlin  Government  relies  upon.    Their  reply  of  De- 
cember 28th  showed  that  and  it  appears  that  in  the 
last  few  days  the  military  party  has  brought  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Emperor,  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Reichstag.    In  a  resounding  telegram  one  again 
sees  the  hand  of  the  "Kronprinz"  who  in  July,  1917, 
overthrew  the  Chancellor  Bethmann!    All  this  time 
what  are  the  German  Socialist-Democrats  doing?  M. 
Scheidemann  and  his  friends  of  the  Majority  group 
voted  a  resolution  yesterday  "which  exacted  that  it 
be  guaranteed  to  all  peoples  whose  fate  was  in  sus- 
pense the  means  of  expressing  their  wishes  in  perfect 
freedom  and  complete  independence."   The  Majority 
Group,  they  add,  "have  decided  to  protest  with  en- 
ergy against  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  mask 
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any  annexation  and  in  the  right  the  people  have  to 
dispose  freely  of  themselves." 

This  is  very  well  said  but  where  is  the  proof  of 
that  energy  and  the  sanction  of  these  "exactions?" 
The  hour  has  come  for  action.  What  is  the  German 
Majority  Group  prepared  to  do? 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Review  of  1917 

(Major  Moraht  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
31  December.)  "The  close  of  1917  sees  us  victorious 
on  all  Fronts.  On  the  East  as  well  as  on  the  West 
our  valiant  sword  has  won  us  victory.  Let  us  beware 
.of  weakening  our  military  force.  Rather  let  us  in- 
crease it  in  every  way.  We  must  realize  what  our 
victories  since  the  summer  of  1917,  when  we  were 
still  struggling  for  our  very  life,  mean  for  us.  The 
elastic  withdrawal  of  Hindenburg  has  paralyzed  the 
enemy's  forces  along  the  Western  Front.  On  the  East 
our  military  success  has  reduced  the  enemy  to  help- 
lessness and  precipitated  the  fall  of  an  internal  policy 
which  carried  with  it  the  expectations  of  the  Entente. 
In  Italy,  Hindenburg  nullified  enemy  plans,  and  the 
strategic  result  has  been  to  force  the  English  and 
French  to  withdraw  urgently  needed  troops  from  their 
own  front.  American  aid  does  not  seem  possible 
other  than  at  a  distant  date,  and  our  submarine  war- 
fare has  caused  a  crisis  in  transportation  which 
speeches  of  Allied  Statesmen  cannot  tide.  Let  them 
rejoice  loudly  over  their  inglorious  success  in  West- 


ern Africa  and  their  advance  in  Palestine.  We  will 
bring  other  prizes  to  the  table  of  negotiations.  In 
1917  we  captured  more  than  300,000  prisoners  and 
4,000  cannon,  the  territory  we  have  conquered  com- 
prises 48,000  square  kilometers.    The  enemy's  anx- 
iety betrays  itself  by  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
plans.    The  strategic  piercing  of  the  Western  Front 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance.    According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
England  feels  that  it  is  her  'position  in  the  East  which 
must  be  made  secure'  and  that  'shipping  must  be  re- 
established.'   We  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  same 
paper  the  statement  that  the  breaking  of  the  German 
lines  in  France  is  merely  'a  question  of  time'  and 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  accumulation  of  'man 
material'  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States.  The 
English  strategists  who  regard  the  Piave  as  the  key 
of  the  Eastern  Front  will  be  forced  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  no  door,  and 
must  finally  come  to  the  feeble  conclusion  that  'if 
the  offensive  of  next  year  takes  places  in  Turkey  it 
will  have  an  excellent  chance  of  success.'    How  mod- 
est England  has  become.    How  little  there  is  back 
of  the  pompous  speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  Bal- 
four.   We  wonder  how  she  dare  refuse  all  peace  ne- 
gotiations, and  how  she  manages  to  keep  up  her 
people's  illusions  on  the  eve  of  another  year  of  war. 
We  find  no  explanation.    Instinctively  we  recall  the 
simple  Fiken  (a  character  in  the  works  of  Reuter) 
who  found  no  other  reply  to  all  the  attacks  against 
him  but  the  words  'Won't  you  please  tell  me  what 
in  the  world  the  fellow  is  driving  at  ?'  " 
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The  Situation  in  Canada 
In  an  earlier  issue  of  this  review  the  significance 
of  the  recent  Canadian  parliamentary  elections  was 
indicated.  The  result  of  the  elections  is  a  happy  one 
for  the  Allies,  but  the  conditions  still  give  rise  to 
some  uneasiness.  The  political  situation  prior  to  the 
war  was  a  curious  one.  The  government,  which  was 
headed  by  the  Conservative  leader,  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den, consisted  of  a  coalition  and  included  many  prom- 
inent Liberals.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier,  for  thirty  years  the  almost  idolized  leader  of  the 
Liberals,  refused  to  join  it;  and  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition  retained  a  powerful  following,  consisting 
of  the  French  Canadians  and  a  section  of  the  old  Lib- 
eral party.  The  French  element  was  by  far  the  more 
important.  The  French  Canadians  dominate  Quebec, 
certain  districts  of  Eastern  Ontario,  and  some  locali- 
ties in  the  Atlantic  provinces,  and  a  very  few  in  the 
Middle  West.  Tenacious  of  their  religion,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  separate  identity,  they  have  always 
been  separated  by  mutual  distrust  from  the  English 
speaking  Canadians;  and  bitter  quarrels  have  from 
time  to  time  ensued  on  such  questions  as  that  of  bi- 
lingual schools  outside  Quebec.  Most  unfortunately, 
one  of  these  was  in  progress  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  feeling  between  the  two  races  has  become 
steadily  more  bitter  as  the  war  has  progressed.  En- 
listments among  the  British  Canadians  have  amounted 
to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand;  but  among  the 
French  Canadians  (who  constitute  about  one-third  of 
the  population)  they  have  been  almost  negligible. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  are  the  indifference  of  the 
French  Canadians  to  wider  imperial  interests;  their 
dislike  of  British  Canada;  their  lack  of  all  sympathy 
with  contemporary  France;  the  ignorance  and  un- 
progressive  character  of  the  rural  element  which  pre- 
dominates among  them;  the  desire  to  increase  the 
numerical  ratio  which  they  bear  to  the  British  Ca- 
nadians; and  the  influence  of  their  priesthood. 
Thanks  probably,  to  an  entirely  genuine  fear  that 
these  people  of  simple  and  ardent  religious  faith 
might  be  corrupted  by  association  with  non-Catholics, 
or  Catholics  of  a  laxer  sort,  and  in  spite  of  a  mild 
adjuration  to  the  contrary  effect  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  the  French  Canadian  priesthood 
has  unquestionably  discouraged  enlistment.  Thus  to 
old  feuds  and  dislikes  was  added  a  new  one,  which 
has  become  the  most  active  of  all;  and  has  undone 
the  work  of  fifty  years  of  conciliation.  Questions  of 
race,  language,  and  religion,  are  all  intensified,  by 
the  constant  accusations  by  the  British  Canadians  of 
selfishness,  cowardice,  and  disloyalty,  among  the 
French.    The  conscription  act  passed  by  the  Borden 
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government  was  a  finishing  touch.   Canada  had  prom- 
ised half  a  million  men.    Voluntary  enlistment  had 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing.   The  existing  army  could 
not  be  sustained  without  fresh  sources  of  supply,  and 
the  cry  arose  that  slackers  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  French  Canadians  in  particular,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  their  share.    Sir  Robert  Borden  tried  to 
establish  conscription  by  the  formation  of  the  coali- 
tion government.    But  although  the  act  was  passed, 
the  opposition  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  follow- 
ing became  so  dangerous  that  the  government  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  country.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
made  every  possible  bid  for  support.    The  first  plank 
in  his  platform  was  that  a  referendum  on  conscrip- 
tion should  be  held;  and  only  in  case  of  popular  en- 
dorsement should  the  conscription  act  be  allowed  to 
stand.    Besides  the  French  he  had  behind  him  a 
large  mass  of  aliens.    Persons  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian birth  are  relatively  as  numerous  in  Canada  as 
in  the  United  States.    Most  of  the  settlers  of  Russian 
and  neutral  origin  were  equally  opposed  to  conscrip- 
tion.   The  slackers  everywhere  gave  their  support.  So 
did  some  of  the  labor  and  socialist  element,  which 
in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  fears  and  dislikes  the  idea 
of  military  compulsion.   An  attempt  was  made  to  win 
Western  farmers  by  the  offer  of  free  trade,  which 
they  have  always  greatly  desired.  Promises  of  sweep- 
ing democratic  reforms,  of  heavy  taxation  and  con- 
trol for  "big  business"  (matters  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Borden  had  been  negligent),  were  held  out  to  the 
old  line  Liberals.    Thus  the  Liberal  appeal  was  very 
broad.    The  government  on  its  side  used  the  loyalty 
cry  to  the  full,  regardless  of  the  intense  bitterness 
which  it  created  among  the  French.    It  also  passed 
an  act  disfranchising  persons  recently  naturalized 
who  spoke  the  languages  of  the  enemy  countries,  and 
conscientious  objectors;  and  providing  that  the  vote 
should  be  given  to  all  soldiers  and  nurses  of  the 
army,  regardless  of  other  qualifications,  and  to  the 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of  soldiers.    The  cam- 
paign was  marked  by  floods  of  invective  on  both 
sides  and  by  frequent  disturbances  of  a  local  nature. 
Remarks  like  that  of  Mr.  Harry  Lauder,  who  told 
the  French  that,  if  they  refused  to  fight,  they  proved 
themselves  only  "bastard  Frenchmen"  after  all,  did 
untold  harm.    Rumors  were  heard  of  projected  re- 
bellion in  Quebec  should  the  Coalition  be  sustained. 
Since  the  Coalition  was  sustained,  by  an  even  in- 
creased majority,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  devel- 
opments have  so  far  been  produced. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  no  signs  of  any- 
thing like  rebellion  have  appeared.  Only  the  "wild 
men"  of  Quebec,  men  of  Mr.  Bourassa's  type,  talk 
of  independence  (Times,  26  December).  But  signs 
of  discontent  are  evident  enough.    The  Daily  Tele- 
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graph  of  4  January  show  that  Le  Canada,  the  organ 
of  the  French-Canadian  Liberals,  and  Le  Devoir, 
which  represents  Mr.  Bourassa  and  his  Nationalists, 
are  preaching  a  boycott  of  Ontario  business  firms. 
In  fact  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  26  December 
seems  to  be  right  in  saying  that  Quebec  has  become 
dangerously  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Times  of  24  December  notes  that  the  Quebec  Leg- 
islature will  this  month  debate  a  motion  that:  "this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
would  be  disposed  to  accept  a  rupture  of  the  Fed- 
eration pact  of  1867,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
Provinces  it  is  believed  that  the  said  Province  is  ob- 
structive to  the  union,  progress,  and  development  of 
Canada."   But  the  British-Canadians  are  not  alarmed. 
They  point  out  that  an  economic  boycott  is  a  virtual 
impossibility.  As  for  the  resolution  above  referred 
to,  it  has  probably  been  drafted  with  the  hope  that 
its  discussion  will  clear  the  air.    Mr.  Joseph  Leves- 
que,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Que- 
bec, explains  it  as  follows:  "We  do  not  want  any 
rupture  of  the  confederation;    .    .    .    but  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  told  by  public 
men  and  the  English  Press  of  the  other  Provinces 
that  Quebec  is  an  obstacle  to  the  union  and  develop- 
ment of  Canada.    Now  we  say  we  are  ready  to  dis- 
solve the  agreement  if  such  be  the  desire  of  the  other 
provinces."    The  introduction  of  the  resolution  thus 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing. 

Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  Quebec  will  support  the 
war.  The  Nationalist  Presse  declares  it  impossible 
to  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  the  struggle  so  long  as, 
"the  campaign  against  Quebec  seems  to  imply  to 
our  people  that  they  are  in  the  way."  But,  on  the 
very  morrow  of  the  election,  one  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  leading  followers  promised  that  the  Op- 
position would  support  all  war  measures  except  con- 
scription, and  another  that  French  Canada  would 
quietly  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  conscription 
act.  {Times,  24  December.)  Finally  we  have  the 
message  sent  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec 
from  himself,  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Province.  This  expresses  the  send- 
ers' "devoted  loyalty  and  attachment  to  His  Majesty's 
Person  and  Throne"  and  presents  the  Province  as 
"once  more  a  continued  and  determined  participant 
of  the  struggle  for  that  decisive  victory  which  will 
ensure  to  the  world  the  blessing  of  a  righteous  and 
abiding  peace."  (Times,  7  January.) 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Ludendorf's  Threat  of  Resignation 
The  cahn  which  has  prevailed  in  German  internal 
politics  ever  since  the  coming  in  of  the  von  Hertling 
government  has  been  suddenly  broken  by  a  violent  po- 
litical quarrel  over  the  question  of  the  terms  of  peace 
to  be  offered  to  Russia.  During  the  past  two  months 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  German  public  have  been  turned 
toward  the  East,  patiently  awaiting  the  collapse  of 
Russia  which  was  firmly  regarded  as  the  event  which 
would  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  This  prospect  was 
so  satisfactory,  and  seemed  so  certain,  that  the  whole 
movement  for  a  peace  without  annexations  (which 


had  swept  Germany  by  storm  in  July)  was  almost 
completely  forgotten,  and  with  it,  apparently,  the 
whole  political  issue  which  had  brought  von  Hertling 
into  power.  The  Russian  situation  developed  even 
more  rapidly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  opening  of  negotiations  was 
hailed  with  delight;  and  the  adroit  German  reply  to 
the  very  extreme  Russian  proposals  was  received,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  appreciation  that  it  deserved.  The 
first  indication  that  trouble  was  brewing  came  from 
the  violent  attacks  which  suddenly  broke  out  in  the 
reactionary  press  against  the  German  peace  propos- 
als in  general,  and  against  von  Kuhlmann  in  particu- 
lar. Soon  after  came  the  report  that  Ludendorf  had 
offered  his  resignation,  which  could  only  be  believed 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  issue  an  official 
denial  of  it.  All  despatches  from  Germany  dealing 
with  the  matter  have  been  fragmentary  and  confus- 
ing; and  the  story  of  this  wholly  unexpected  crisis  has 
been  first  made  clear  in  an  article  in  the  journal  de 
Geneve  of  January  10,  under  the  heading:  "Le 
Faux  Depart  du  General  Ludendorf." 

"While  the  world  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  Brest- 
Litovsk,  a  hard-fought  and  perhaps  decisive  game  is 
being  played  at  Berlin.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  it 
from  the  following  simple  calendar:  on  January  1, 
interview  of  von  Kuhlmann  with  the  party  leaders; 
January  2,  Crown  Council,  conference  of  the  Majority 
parties,  session  of  the  Senioren  convent  of  the  Reichs- 
tag; January  3  and  4,  debates  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee; and  in  the  meantime  several  sessions  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Council; 
January  6,  meeting  of  the  Chancellor  with  the  party 
leaders, — followed  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  Social- 
ist Party.  In  addition,  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier,  the 
President  of  the  Hungarian  Council,  and  the  Council 
of  Regents  of  Poland  come  to  Berlin,  and  frequent 

diplomatic  conferences  are  held.     .     .   All  this 

business  is  carried  on  secretly,  in  whispers,  and  be- 
hind closed  doors.  The  Socialists  have  asked  for  the 
convocation  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Government,  fear- 
ing the  speeches  which  it  would  call  forth,  has  refused 
this  demand.  The  representatives  of  the  people  will 
be  called  in  only  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded without  them.  Such  is  the  democracy  which 
the  German  Liberals  are  constantly  inviting  us  to 
admire. 

From  the  outside,  Germany  appears  as  a  solid 
block.  When  seen  from  close  by,  the  reality  is  alto- 
gether different.  German  opinion  is  profoundly 
divided  in  regard  to  the  problems  which  are  before 
it — divided  even  inside  each  party.  At  the  formal 
meeting  with  the  party  leaders  on  January  1,  yon 
Kuhhnann  was  violently  attacked  by  the  extremists 
both  of  the  Right  and  the  Left.  The  Liberals  approve 
in  general  his  policy,  but  the  Gazette  de  Voss  forms 
an  opposition  minority.  The  Pangermanists  refuse 
any  concessions  to  Russia,  but  the  Catholic  Kreuz 
Zeitung  favors,  on  the  contrary,  a  conciliatory  settle- 
ment on  the  Eastern  frontier.  The  Parliamentary 
Majority  (which  voted  the  no-annexation  resolutions 
in  July)  is  in  fragments.  The  Socialists  alone  still 
hark  back  to  the  resolution  of  July  19,  and  everyone 
I  else  is  attacking  them. 
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These  conflicting  currents  explain  the  contradic- 
tions of  German  policy  at  Brest-Litovsk.  On  Decem- 
ber 25,  von  Kuhlmann  made  to  the  Russians  large 
concessions  in  principle;  on  the  27th,  he  withdraws 
them  by  his  application  of  them.  On  January  3,  he 
comes  back  from  Berlin  with  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions; but  on  the  next  day  von  Hertling  delivers  a  surly 
speech  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  arid 
the  whole  negotiation  is  broken  off. 

After  comparing  dates  and  facts,  this  is  what  we 
are  able  to  understand,  out  of  all  this  twisting  and 
turning.— After  Germany  had,  on  December  25,  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
all  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Baltic  provinces  who 
were  in  Berlin,  and  all  the  Pangermanists  (who  are 
their  allies)  rose  as  one  man  and  exerted  a  strong 
pressure  on  the  Government.  Von  Kuhlmann  thought 
it  wise  to  give  ground,  and  drew  up  his  note  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  which  produced  friction  with  the  Russians. 

It  was  an  important  crisis.  The  hope  of  peace  is 
already  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
people,  and  the  Government  did  not  dare  avow  the 
difference  which  had  arisen.  The  Wolff  Bureau  gave 
out  to  the  papers  a  twisted  account  of  the  second  ses- 
sion at  Brest-Litovsk;  the  censorship,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  Liberal  press,  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  full  reports;  and  the  official  press  explained  that 
the  negotiations  had  been  interrupted  in  order  to  allow 
the  Entente  to  express  its  views.  This  was  not  true, 
but  the  German  people — like  ourselves — were  slow  in 
learning  of  the  grave  incident  which  had  arisen. 

On  January  2,  the  Kaiser  held  a  very  important 
meeting  at  Berlin  with  Count  von  Hertling,  Von  Kuhl- 
mann, Hindenburg,  Ludendorf,  and  no  doubt  several 
others.  Last  July,  after  the  resignation  of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  Ludendorf  had  said:  "The  question  of 
democracy  is  nothing  to  me,  one  way  or  another,  as 
long  as  I  can  make  my  war  and  my  peace."  This  idea 
has  inspired  his  whole  conduct.  The  High  Command 
wishes  a  military  peace,  which  will  assure  the  Empire 
strategical  frontiers  on  the  East  as  on  the  West.  He 
does  not  pardon  von  Kuhlmann  for  making  with  the 
vanquished  a  diplomatic  peace,  based  on  the  rights  of 
peoples. 

On  January  2,  the  influence  of  Ludendorf  seems 
to  have  been  checked,  for  on  the  next  day  there  began 
the  talk  of  his  resignation — in  no  equivocal  terms — 
and  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  published  a  sensational 
article:  "Where  is  Yorck?" — that  is  to  say:  "Who 
is  the  General  who  will  dare  disobey  the  King  to  save 
Germany?"    The  allusion  was  only  too  clear. 

Ludendorf  and  Hindenburg  are  inseparable. 
Their  retirement  would  signify,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
German  people,  the  collapse  of  all  spirit  of  confi- 
dence. Such  a  threat,  with  the  enormous  risk  it  in- 
volves to  William  II,  could  not  be  ineffectual, — and 
it  succeeded.  On  January  4,  Count  von  Hertling  has- 
tened to  deliver,  before  the  Reichstag  Committee,  dec- 
larations regarding  Russia  which  were  altogether 
haughty  in  spirit;  and  on  the  6th  he  was  able  to  give 
the  party  leaders  the  assurance  that  the  crisis  in  the 
Command  had  been  averted.  During  the  next  few 
days,  General  Ludendorf  attended — in  what  charac- 
ter it  is  not  clear — at  the  sessions  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Affairs. 


In  plain  language,  all  this  means  thai  Ludendorf 
will  have  a  free  hand  from  now  on,  if  no  new  influ- 
ence comes  forward  to  neutralize  his  own; — and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  make  'his  war  and  his  peace.'  " 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Opinion  and  the  Peace  Negotiations 
Other  questions  discussed  in  the  German  press 
sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  promi- 
nence given  the  negotiations  with  Russia.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  separate  peace  and  the  vague  prospect  of 
a  general  peace  has  profoundly  moved  German  opin- 
ion. But  aside  from  official  German  and  Russian  bul- 
letins, authoritative  information  has  been  rare.  As 
there  was  no  session  of  the  Reichstag,  von  Hertling 
was  spared  an  explanation  and  has  constantly  avoided 
press  interviews.  On  the  other  hand,  censorship  has 
been  less  rigorous  and  speculation  about  the  course 
of  events  has  been  widespread. 

Divergencies  of  view  within  the  Government  have 
had  a  corresponding  reaction  on  opinion  without. 
There  is  a  general  division  of  opinion  between  those 
who  support  the  General  Staff  and  their  supposed 
"those-who-lose-pay"  policy,  and  those  who  with  va- 
ried degrees  of  approval  support  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  von  Kuhlmann  in 
a  policy  of  moderation.  That  a  divergence  of  views 
exists  between  the  General  Staff  and  von  Kuhlmann 
has  now  been  confirmed.  The  Rheinische-Westfalische 
Zeitung  stated  that  von  Ludendorff  had  threatened  to 
resign,  hinting  that  his  departure  would  probably  en- 
tail that  of  Hindenburg  also.  Since  then  the  Pan- 
German  papers  have  been  attempting  to  force  an  issue 
between  Ludendorff  and  von  Kuhlmann,  demanding 
the  head  of  the  latter.  Other  papers  have  admitted 
this  divergence  of  views  and  reported  Ludendorff's 
threat.  Such,  however,  is  the  prestige  of  the  War- 
Lords,  that  this  act  can  hardly  be  taken  as  other  than 
a  repetition  of  the  "indispensable"  Bismarck's  "ser- 
vant-girl threats." 

What,  briefly,  has  been  von  Kuhlmann's  policy 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  which  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the 
disapproval  of  the  General  Staff  and  certainly  of  a 
large  part  of  public  opinion?  As  chief  of  the  German 
delegation,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whose  opinion 
would  dominate  the  Quadruplice.  For  representatives 
of  Imperial  Germany  to  negotiate  with  Lenin,  Trot- 
zki,  and  Co.  was  in  itself  a  delicate  operation,  disap- 
proved in  advance  by  many  Conservatives.  But  to 
discuss  with  the  Maximalists  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  program  for  general  peace  negotiations  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest  in  Germany,  which  as  von  Kuhl- 
mann himself  is  supposed  to  have  admitted,  injured 
the  smooth  continuance  of  negotiations.  Von  Kuhl- 
mann's plan  of  action  was  partly  disclosed  by  the 
Central  Powers'  reply  December  25  and  in  the  accord 
of  the  28th.  This  might  be  defined  as  tangent  diplo- 
macy where  a  concession  to  theory  was  made  to 
achieve  a  reality.  This  reality  was  first  of  all  a  peace 
with  Russia,  but  so  manoeuvered  that  it  might  serve 
rather  as  a  stepping  stone  to  general  peace  than  as 
an  end  in  itself.  Von  Kuhlmann  on  previous  occa- 
sions had  made  indirect  overtures  to  Great  Britain  and 
is  supposed  by  some  German  papers  (Deutsche  Zei- 
tung) to  have  prepared  as  much  in  this.  Incidentally 
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to  this  the  news  was  circulated  that  Lloyd  George 
would  reply  with  peace  overtures.  (Franfurter  Zei- 
tung,  2  Jan.)  In  their  narrower  aspect  the  negotia- 
tions' raised  delicate  issues  which  neither  Germany 
nor  Austria-Hungary  proposed  to  make  subject  for 
international  negotiation.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  question  of  freedom  of  peoples,  not  only  those 
deprived  of  it  since  the  war,  but  peoples  within  the 
States.  While  declining  to  admit  discussion  of  the 
latter  as  a  subject  for  international  negotiations,  the 
Central  Powers  approved  the  principle  involved,  con- 
senting to  a  conditional  application  of  the  principle 
to"  the  peoples  of  the  occupied  Russian  territories. 

Did  this  mean  a  repudiation  of  the  time-honored 
policy  of  Bismarck,  or  a  voluntary  renunciation  of 
the  advantages  gained  in  over  three  years  of  war? 
For  want  of  reassurance  the  bulk  of  the  German  press 
shared  deep  anxiety,  if  not  open  disapproval,  at  the 
turn  negotiations  were  taking.  There  was  general 
relief  when  it  became  evident  that  the  German  diplo- 
mats had  not  been  converted  by  the  Maximalists:  that 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  would  not  be 
applied  as  the  Russians  wished,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  that  occupied  territories  would  not  be  evacu- 
ated until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  or  at  least  not  be- 
fore the  indefinite  date  of  Russian  demobilization. 

The  German  public  breathed  more  freely  when  it 
learned  that  general  negotiations  were  suspended. 
•'Von  Hertling  at  the  last  moment  prevented  victorious 
Germany  from  humiliating  herself  before  defeated 
Russia.  Von  Kuhlmann's  policy  gave  the  Russians  a 
mistaken  impression  and  would  have  led  to  a  catas- 
trophe if  its  direction  had  not  been  changed  at  the 
last  moment.  .  .  •  We  can  now  wait  with  dig- 
nity for  the  Russians  to  take  up  the  pourparlers. 
(Rheinische  Westfalische  Zeitung,  5  Jan.) 

Excepting  a  minority  composed  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists  recruited  from  the  proletariat  (whose 
recent  experiments  with  Maximalist  doctrines  have 
landed  200  of  them  in  jail),  and  the  discontented 
minor  peoples  (Poles,  Alsatians,  etc.),  the  great  bulk 
of  the  German  people  may  be  said  to  favor  annexa- 
tions.   Whether  secured  by  application  at  the  same 
time  of  some  form  of  plebiscite,  or  by  plain  annexa- 
tions, the  result  would  be  much  the  same.    It  is  pos- 
sible to  define  a  number  of  tendencies  in  opinion,  first 
among  them  those  who  accept  the  official  program  as 
expounded  by  von  Kuhlmann  for  veiled  annexations 
limited  by  expediency  of  the  moment.    Some,  as  the 
colonial  expert  Rohrbach  (Deutsche  Politik,  25  Dec.) 
criticise  von  Kuhlmann  less  for  his  intentions  than 
for  his  blunders.    They  regard  half-way  measures  as 
ineffective.    Germany  must  choose   between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.    The  ultimate  support  of  one  or 
the  other  will  be  necessary  for  Germany.    If  choice  be 
for  Russia,  then  it  must  be  on  "reasonable  grounds 
without  trying  to  deceive  our  adversaries  by  hypocrit- 
ical formulas  only  to  despoil  them  afterwards.  We 
must  conclude  an  open  and  loyal  bargain." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  accord  with  Russia,  opin- 
ion is  divided.  There  are  those  who  would  continue 
negotiations  with  the  Maximalists,  enforcing  their 


power  and  aiding  them  to  check  the  disintegration  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  These  Germans  would  approve 
only  such  annexations  as  could  be  made  by  an  appa- 
rent application  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  peo- 
ples. 

Another  opinion  would  negotiate  with  Russia,  but 
with  the  separating  peoples:  the  Letts,  the  Ukrain- 
ians, and  the  Cossacks.  They  see  the  Maximalists  as 
a  party  only  momentarily  in  power  and  supporters  of 
a  policy  with  which  Germany  could  make  no  com- 
promise. 

A  third  opinion — and  this  is  shared  by  many 
large  industrials  in  the  South — would  accept  any  rea- 
sonable conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  if 
they  were  to  permit  prompt  and  decisive  military 
action  in  the  West.  Their  interest  is  not  in  the  East, 
but  towards  the  West,  where  they  hope  to  see  Ger- 
many's trade,  and  place  on  the  Atlantic  restored. 

Another  group,  large  financiers  concerned  with  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  see  the  simplest  solu- 
tion in  German  annexations  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
to  pay  for  concessions  on  the  West  and  in  the  Colonies 
which  could  be  offered  at  an  opportune  moment  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

Then  there  are  the  Pan-Germans,  Conservatives, 
and  others,  who  would  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  the 
East  by  extending  as  far  as  possible  German  frontiers 
there,  afterwards  to  turn  and  achieve  a  similar  opera- 
tion on  the  West. 

In  this  brief  enumeration  of  opinions  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  less  divergence  as  to  the  ultimate 
end  than  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  accomplish 
it.  Even  as  authoritative  a  paper  as  the  F rankfurter 
Zeitung,  4  Jan.,  admits  being  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
peace  with  Russia  which  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  Germany  or  the  means  which  best  would  attain  it. 
Reactionary  and  Liberal  papers  together  exhort  the 
Government  to  remember  that  German  intersts 
should  come  first,  and  if  the  right  be  accorded  other 
peoples  to  work  out  their  destinies,  charity  begins  at 
home  and  all  efforts  should  be  turned  to  assure  Ger- 
many her  own  future. 

Gerany  Must  Maintain  Her  Claims 
(Extract  from  the  Rheinische-Westfalische  Zei- 
tung, 5  Jan. )    We  have  Count  Hertling  and  his  associ- 
ates to  thank  for  preventing  at  the  last  moment  victori- 
ous Germany  from  humiliating  herself  before  de- 
feated Russia.    The  policy  followed  by  von  Kuhl- 
mann has  caused  the  Russians  to  misjudge  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  catastrophe  would  have  occurred 
had  not  the  course  been  changed  in  the  eleventh  hour. 
Never  in  the  memory  of  man  had  German  diplomacy 
enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  as  that  offered  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.    All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  ratify 
the  results  which  the  high  command  had  already  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  strategy.  This 
policy,  however,  forced  something  which  would  have 
seemed  impossible,  namely,  to  stiffen  the  will  of  the 
Russian  people  to  a  point  where,  though  conquered 
and  eager  for  peace,  they  were  the  party  which  formu- 
lated demands. 

Naturally,  some  will  declare  that  the  prospects  of 
peace  with  Russia  have  been  endangered. 
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The  German  people  must  not  be  misled.    The  peace 
we  require  would  now  be  near  at  hand  if  we  firmly 
supported  Hertling — one  hardly  inclined  to  sacrifice 
our  interests  in  the  East.    Russia  is  asking  for  peace 
and  must  have  peace.   The  very  fact  that  an  armistice 
has  been  realized  gives  Lenin  a  moral  advantage  over 
his  numerous  adversaries.    If  he  does  not  succeed  in 
concluding  peace  his  days  are  numbered.    As  it  is  we 
can  afford  to  wait  calmly  with  dignity  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  resume  negotiations.    We  need  not  fear  that 
the  new  government  of  Russia  will  continue  the  war. 
In  the  party  which  is  able  to  make  peace  is  the  one 
which  will  keep  its  power.    The  negotiations  now 
carried  on  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Ukrainians 
show  that  the  latter  people  are  seeking  an  immediate 
peace.    The  masses  do  not  care  about  Courland  and 
Lithuania.    With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  office- 
holders, there  is  not  a  Russian  living  in  those  prov- 
inces.   No  vital  element  of  Russia  would  be  affected 
if  they  should  be  joined  to  Germany.  Furthermore, 
has  not  Russia  renounced  her  claims  on  these  regions 
and  has  she  not  made  even  greater  concessions?  So 
let  us  calmly  and  bravely  wait  until  Petrograd  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  Germany  cannot  be  fooled. 

The  Two  Orientations 
(Extract  from  the  Neue  Badische  Landeszeitung, 
5  Jan.  1918.)  Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
danger the  position  she  has  won  during  this  war  nor 
sacrifice  her  own  interests  in  carrying  out  to  the  limit 
the  theory  of  a  nation's  right  to  settle  her  own  affairs. 
It  was  the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  but,  nevertheless,  Rus- 
sia, who  provoked  the  war  to  satisfy  her  thirst  for 
conquest.  Of  course,  the  Russia  of  the  Bolsheviki 
today  is  a  new  Russia,  but  who  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  she  will  always  remain  as  she  is  at  present. 
We  need  guarantees.  We  can  willingly  forego  all  an- 
nexations, all  taking  over  of  the  territories  that  we 
now  occupy  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  those  lands 
which  formerly  surrounded  Russia  on  the  West  be 
taken  from  her,  and  further,  that  the  independent  j 
states  created  out  of  those  territories  be  obliged  to  j 


maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Central  Powers. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  a  casual  expression  of  public 
opinion  which  will  take  place  after  our  troops  have 
left  the  country.  For  the  safety  of  the  German  Em- 
pire we  cannot  allow  these  provinces,  which  up  to 
now  have  never  had  political  responsibilities  of  their 
own,  and  consequently  are  inexperienced,  to  settle 
their  future  by  a  plebiscite.  We  have  not  consented  to 
such  normous  sacrifices  in  the  East  to  arrive  as  such 
a  result.  Can  we  allow  our  Eastern  frontier  to  remain 
as  it  was  before  the  war?  In  political  circles  in  Ger- 
many there  are  Russophils  who  would  make  conces- 
cions  to  the  Russians — and  who  regard  those  that  do 
not  share  their  views  as  Anglophils  and  unworthy 
patriots. 

This  point  of  view  is  short-sighted.  It  is  clear 
that  we  must  have  complete  freedom  of  action  in  the 
West.  We  should  be  informed  how  far  we  are  cov- 
ered on  our  Eastern  Front  and  what  price  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  freedom  of  action.  Our  military  suc- 
cess has  permitted  us  to  relieve  our  lines  on  the  East. 
This  is  the  most  important  gain  we  have  obtained. 
Are  we  sufficiently  sure  of  the  future  to  forego  the 
guarantees  which  would  result  from  the  creation  of  a 
girdle  of  independent  states  on  the  East? 

Germany's  Position 

(Extract  from  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  1  Jan.)  Ger- 
many ventured  on  very  uncertain  ground  when  she 
agreed  to  base  her  negotiations  with  Russia  on  the 
peace  proposals  of  the  Maximalists.  She  should, 
nevertheless,  be  able  to  achieve  her  two  main  objects, 
namely,  to  secure  her  Eastern  frontier  and  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  with  Russia.  However  acute 
may  be  the  present  state  of  negotiations,  Germany's 
position  is  very  advantageous.  She  has  absolute  mili- 
tary preponderance  and  can  avoid  the  danger  of  an 
international  conference  by  detaching  from  the  En- 
tente one  of  its  important  members.  Germany  must 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  cordial  and  lasting  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  the  Quadruplice.  If  she 
fail  in  this,  England  will  remain  the  arbiter  of  the 
world. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Military  Operations  of  1917 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  long  despatch  covering  the 
operations  of  1917  elicits  comment  from  several  of 
the  greater  dailies.  Before  reviewing  this,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  criticism  of  the  higher  command,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Press  Review  of  January  8  was  con- 
tinued on  the  same  lines  by  the  Manchester  Guardian 
on  January  5,  and  replied  to  by  the  military  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post  on  the  same  date.  The 
criticism  of  the  Guardian  is  very  similar  to  that  al- 
ready quoted;  "A  Student  of  War"  going  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  "a  year  of  defensive  warfare  on  the 
west  .  .  .  will  not  be  wasted  if  it  is  used  to 
perfect  the  higher  organization  of  the  army."  The 
defence  offered  by  the  Morning  Post  contains  no  di- 
rect reference  either  to  the  press  attacks  or  to  the 
questions  which  they  raise.  It  protests  against  "the 
tendency,  which  has  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced during  the  past  few  months,  to  impulsive,  ill- 
informed,  and  therefore  generally  misdirected  criti- 
cism of  military  operations;"  and  remarks  that  "the 
more  profound  the  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  con- 
fidence of  the  critic."  It  finally  begs  to  "suggest  to 
the  critics  the  advisability  of  being  a  little  reticent 
in  the  absence  of  complete  certainty  with  regard  to 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  of  leaving  judgment  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  fully  informed,  and  have 
the  reputation  of  the  Service  deeply  at  heart." 

In  contrast  to  the  acid  tone  of  the  recent  com- 
ment, and  the  unexpected  vagueness  of  the  Morning 
Post's  defence,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  treatment  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  despatch  is  very  sympathetic  in 
tone.  Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  was  the  most 
harsh  of  all,  commences,  in  its  editorial  of  January  9, 
by  admitting  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  explanation  "is 
a  strong  defence  and  ought  in  any  case  to  be  fairly 
appreciated."  It  proceeds  to  make  full  allowances 
for  the  handicaps  under  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  worked;  and  ends  by  renewing  its  demand  for 
considerable  changes  in  the  commands  of  the  armies. 
The  editorial  is  in  part  as  follows:  "The  Allied  plans 
for  1917  were  originally  settled  and  co-ordinated  at 
the  conference  held  at  French  General  Headquarters 
in  1916.  Th  British  role  there  agreed  upon  was  as 
follows.  Our  Army  was  to  begin  the  year  by  an  of- 
fensive designed  to  pinch  off  the  German  salient 
(which  existed,  of  course,  until  the  great  Hindenburg 
retreat  in  March)  between  Bapaume  and  Arras,  and 
also  to  carry  the  Vimy  Ridge.  This  done,  Sir  Doug- 
las was,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  divert  his 
main  effort  to  Flanders,  and  devote  his  strength  to  an 
early  advance  east  and  northeast  of  Ypres.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  1917  his  plan  was  overruled  in  favor 
of  a  new  one  put  forward  by  General  Nivelle.  The 
French  were  to  attempt  a  very  ambitious  offensive  on 
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the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne,  and  to  it  the  British 
role  was  made  strictly  subordinate.  To  liberate  a 
larger  French  striking  force  our  troops  took  over  a 
fresh  length  of  the  French  defensive  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  sustained  British  offensive  in  the 
Arras  region  was  arranged  in  order  to  give  the  French 
support.  It  had  been  decided  in  November  that  the 
Russians  and  Italians  should  strike  simultaneously 
with  the  British  and  French;  but  when  the  time  drew 
nearer,  it  was  found  that  for  different  reasons  neither 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  However,  the  Nivelle  pro- 
ject went  forward  (not  much  affected  by  the  Hinden- 
burg retreat) ;  and  on  April  9  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
struck  the  first  blow  at  Arras  and  the  Vimy  Ridge. 
It  was  very  successful;  and  in  about  48  hours  we  at- 
tained every  objective  that  was  desirable  from  the 
purely  British  point  of  view  in  that  region.  More- 
over the  weather  broke,  and  a  long  spell  of  daily 
blizzards  made  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  bat- 
tle very  difficult.  Nevertheless  it  was  continued  for 
about  five  weeks,  not  for  objectives  of  our  own,  but  as 
"team-work"  to  help  the  French.  The  main  French 
attack,  delivered  on  April  1  under  the  same  handicap- 
ping conditions  of  weather,  did  not  attain  its  objec- 
tives. But  our  Allies  had  to  go  on  with  it  in  order  to 
get  a  satisfactory  new  front,  and  it  was  not  until  May 
5  that  they  secured  one  by  their  advance  to  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  To  that  date  and  a  little  later  the  British 
Army  had  to  continue  its  effort  in  the  Arras  region — a 
costly  effort,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could 
hardly  yield  much  direct  result,  and  which  prevented 
preparations  being  made  for  the  offensive  in  Flanders. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  Nivelle  commitments 
were  liquidated  and  a  transfer  of  our  energies  to 
Flanders  began.  But  a  month's  delay  had  thus  been 
incurred.  On  June  7  the  operation  against  the  Mes- 
sines-Wytschaete  Ridge — a  necessary  preliminary — 
was  launched,  and  most  brilliantly  carried  through  by 
General  Plumer  and  the  Second  Army.  This  enabled 
the  main  Flanders  offensive  to  be  opened  on  July  31, 
about  a  month  later  than  it  might  have  been  if  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  own  plan  had  been  adhered  to.  Then 
followed  immediately  our  culminating  piece  of  ad- 
verse fortune — the  wettest  August  on  record  for  many 
years.  The  general  effect  was  to  cause  about  another 
month's  delay,  with  the  result  that  we  only  just  man- 
aged to  reach  the  commanding  positions  round  Pas- 
schendaele  before  the  campaigning-season  closed,  too 
late  to  make  any  further  or  decisive  use  of  them.  Thus 
the  failure  to  reach  Passchendaele  until  November  6 
(which  is  what  has  given  its  indecisive  character  to 
our  1917  campaign)  is  seen  to  be  due  to  two  month's 
delay — the  first  due  to  the  supersession  of  our  original 
plan  by  the  French,  and  the  second  to  the  phenomenal 
August  weather. 
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To  say  this  is  not  to  imply  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Nivelle  scheme  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  was  wise  or  unwise.    Sir  Douglas  Haig  sug- 
gests no  opinion  on  that  point  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  are  constantly  calling  for  more  co-ordination,  and 
more  co-ordination  almost  inevitably  involves  putting 
one  or  the  other  Army  on  'team-work.'    Neither  the 
British  Army  nor  its  Commander-in-Chief  have  ever 
shirked  'team-work'  on  behalf  of  our  gallant  French 
Allies,  and  in  1917  our  part  in  it  was  most  conscienti- 
ously and  ungrudgingly  performed.    Had  the  Nivelle 
scheme  succeeded,  there  could  have  been  nothing  but 
all-round  congratulation.    Why  it  did  not  succeed  is 
a  French  rather  than  a  British  question;  though  we 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  almost  incalculable 
damage  which  it  suffered  from  the  sheer  accident  of 
the  April  weather.  But  the  point  relevant  to  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig's  case  is  that  we  cannot  fairly  judge  the 
results  obtained  by  our  own  Commander-in-Chief  in 
1917,  as  if  he  had  been  throughout  carrying  out  his 
own  plans.    He  was  not;  and  if  he  had  been,  it  is  rea- 
sonable, on  the  basis  of  what  he  actually  accomplished 
to  infer  that  he  might  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
more.    To  say  this  is  not  necessarily  to  endorse  all 
the  implications  of  his  despatch.    There  were  other 
causes  for  our  delay  and  failure  in  August  besides 
the  weather.    One  perhaps  cannot  expect  a  despatch 
of  this  kind  to  single  out  by  name  the  high  officers  who 
were  in  fault;  but  the  public  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  opportunities  will  not  be  given  to  them  to  make 
further  mistakes,  and  that  changes  in  the  Commands, 
more  considerable  than  any  yet  known  to  have  been 
decided,  will  be  carried  through  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  full  indifference  to  personal  considera- 
tions." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  same  date  offers  no 
adverse  criticism,  and  bestows  its  praise  generally  for 
the  achievement  "that  glorifies  the  manhood  of  the 
Empire."    Like  the  Chronicle  it  stresses  the  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  Russian  defection,  the  weather,  and 
"the  putting  forward  of  new  proposals  by  our  French 
Allies,  to  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  instructed  by 
our  Government  to  accommodate  his  previous  plans. 
The  main  difference  made  was  the  opening  of  the 
Allied  offensive  in  the  West  at  an  earlier  date  than 
had  been  contemplated;    a  date     .     .     .  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  period  by  which  the  Italians 
could  be  ready  to  attack."    The  Morning  Post  takes 
the  opportunity  of  paying  handsome  tribute  to  the 
army  of  the  West.   "Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  his  Armies 
did  all  and  far  more  than  all  a  nation  which  had  neg- 
lected war  in  peace  could  demand  or  expect.    If  it 
came  short  of  complete  victory  the  miracle  is  that,  so 
organized  and  developed  it  should  have  avoided  total 
defeat.     .     .     .     The  Germans  were  defeated  in 
1917  on  the  Flanders  Front.    It  is  true  that  they  were 
not  broken;  but  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  them 
as  takes  place  when  the  temper  is  taken  out  of  steel. 
They  hold  out  well,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  old 
victorious  and  invincible  Germany  Army. 

The  Times  of  January  9  says  that  the  report  on 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  Cambrai  battles  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet.    Sir  Douglas 


Haig  does  not  discuss  the  Cambrai  battles,  which  are 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  despatch;  but 
refers  to  them  in  the  following  interesting  passage: 
"To  maintain  his  defence  on  this  (the  Flanders)  front 
the  enemy  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  garrison  of 
certain  other  parts  of  his  line  in  a  degree  which  justi- 
fied the  expectation  that  a  sudden  attack  at  a  point 
where  he  did  not  expect  it  might  attain  a  considerable 
local  success.    The  front  for  such  an  attempt  had 
been  selected  and  plans  had  already  been  quietly 
made.    But  certain  preparations  and  movements  of 
troops  required  time  to  complete,  and  the  20th  of  No-  • 
vember  had  been  fixed  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  at- 
tack.  No  large  force  could  be  made  available  for  the 
enterprise.    The  prospects  of  success  therefore  de- 
pended on  complete  secrecy,  and  on  maintaining  suffi- 
;  cient  activity  in  Flanders  to  induce  the  enemy  to  con- 
tinue his  concentration  of  troops  in  that  theatre.  As 
:  has  been  indicated  above,  our  Allies  also  had  certain 
!  limited  operations  in  view  which  would  be  likely  to 
j  benefit  by  the  maintenance  of  pressure  on  my  front, 
I  and,  reciprocally,  would  add  to  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess  of  my  intended  surprise  attack.  Accordingly, 
while  preparing  for  the  latter,  operations  of  limited 
scope  were  continued  in  Flanders." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Kaledin  and  the  Cossack  Republic 
Since  the  capture  of  Rostov  by  the  Cossacks  on 
December  10,  there  has  been  little  definite  news  from 
the  Don  region.  The  Echo  de  Paris  and  various  other 
Paris  papers  of  January  12,  print  two  despatches 
which  shed  some  light  on  the  situation  there,  although 
they  come  from  Petrograd  and  are  colored  by  Maxi- 
malist views. 

"In  the  Don  region,  the  majority  of  the  Cossacks 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  have  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  Kaledin.  Kaledin  consid- 
ers that  the  principal  task  of  the  Cossacks  is  to  con- 
solidate the  republican  authority  in  this  region.  Neith- 
er Kaledin  nor  the  other  members  of  the  military 
government  think  that  it  is  possible  to  intervene  in 
the  private  affairs  of  the  other  regions  of  the  Russian 
Republic.  At  the  same  time  they  are  ready  to  fight 
against  the  Bolsheviki  if  the  latter  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy  toward  the  Don  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  20,000  to  25,000  officers 
(of  the  regular  Russian  army)  have  gathered  around 
General  Alexeiev,  the  former  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  considers  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  an  ener- 
getic struggle  against  the  Bolsheviki,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  creation  of  a  moderate  liberal  regime  in  Rus- 
sia. In  this  group,  there  is  a  clearly  marked  current 
of  opinion  which  favors  a  monarchy. 

Savinkov,  the  Minister  of  War  under  Kerenski, 
supports  General  Alexeiev,  and  agrees  with  him  that 
energetic  measures  are  necessary  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki. General  Kornilov  takes  no  active  part  in  this 
movement.  General  Kaledin  and  the  members  of  the 
military  government  are  opposed  to  it,  and  oppose 
using  the  military  forces  of  the  Don  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. On  the  other  hand,  they  desire  to  see  an  end 
of  civil  war,  and  declare  themselves  ready  to  receive 
in  the  government  representatives  of  all  democratic 
organizations.    Rostov  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
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Don  region  are  quiet.  The  Bolshevik  forces  who  are 
gathered  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Don  region  are  fra- 
ternizing with  the  Cossacks." 

The  other  dispatch  comes  originally  from  Rostov 
and  announces  that  an  independent  Republic  of  the 
Don  will  be  proclaimed  within  a  few  days,  with  Kale- 
din  at  its  head.  This  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
and  should  not  be  difficult  to  carry  out.  Even  under 
the  old  regime  the  Cossack  force  was  in  a  sense  a 
republican  organization,  electing  its  own  leader. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  a  strong  republican  tradi- 
tion in  the  Don  country,  which  was  an  independent  re- 
public up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

This  despatch  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
Maximalists  are  now  taking  a  decidedly  polite  atti- 
tude toward  Kaledin,  Kornilov,  and  the  Cossacks  in 
general.  They  are  clearly  trying  to  put  the  blame  of 
the  very  frigid  attitude  of  the  Don  Cossacks  toward 
the  Bolsheviki  upon  the  shoulders  of  Alexeiev  and  the 
Cadet  leaders  who  are  with  him.  Alexeiev  has  al- 
ready announced  that  he  has  no  intention  of  an  offen- 
sive movement  against  the  north ;  and  whatever  his  in- 
tentions, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  neither  he  nor 
Kaledin  have  sufficient  forces  to  undertake  one.  No 
doubt,  however,  Alexeiev,  the  Cadet  refugees,  and  the 
old  army  officers  have  a  very  different  attitude  toward 
Russian  affairs  in  general  from  that  of  Kaledin  and 
the  Don  Cossacks,  who  are  intent  first  of  all  upon  keep- 
ing their  own  house  in  order.  Until  the  situation  in 
the  rest  of  Russia  has  settled  down,  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  Kaledin  or  the  Cossack  leaders  will  con- 
sider any  action  outside  of  their  own  frontiers. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Pan-Germanism  vs.  Democracy 

Democratic  groups  in  Germany  are  anxious  as  to 
the  fate  of  their  programs  of  reform,  in  the  face  of 
the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Pan-Germans  and 
reactionaries  against  all  concessions  to  democracy 
within  and  without.  Vorwaerts  (7  December),  usu- 
ally moderate  to  the  point  of  smugness,  declares:  "The 
Socialist  Party  realizes  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation.  The  reaction  prepared  by  the  Fatherland 
Party  is  culminating  in  a  decisive  blow.  Their  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  unite  middle-class  parties  under 
the  Government,  or  in  preference  under  a  new  Govern- 
ment to  realize  their  program  by  national  terroriza- 
tion.  The  resolution  of  the  Reichstag,  the  declaration 
of  the  Reichstag  for  peace,  and  the  electoral  reform 
bills  will  be  destroyed.  Down  with  Social  Democracy 
is  their  watchword."  The  Kolnische  V olskzeitung,  6 
January,  a  liberal  Catholic  paper,  in  vaguer  terms 
forebodes  even  more:  "The  names  of  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  are  used  as  a  mask  for  theories  which 
should  be  suppressed  with  the  utmost  vigour.  We  are 
unable  to  speak  more  clearly  at  this  time,  but  the 
people  must  take  warning  and  resist  such  activities. 
Their  realization  might  have  consequences  more  far- 
reaching  than  ever  imagined  by  those  who  started 
them."  In  November  the  new  Fatherland  Party, 
headed  by  Tirpitz,  proved  the  popularity  of  its  pro- 
gram by  drawing  adherents  from  all  parties.  The 


party  organized  press  and  platform  campaigns  to  in- 
duce the  public  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  narrow  military  policy.  Until  the 
Italian  reverse,  however,  public  opinion  was  inclined 
for  peace  on  lines  of  compromise  and  approved  the  at- 
titude of  the  Reichstag  Majority  in  the  peace  resolu- 
tion of  July  19  and  later  in  the  reply  to  the  Pope's  let- 
ter. 

But  the  Italian  reverse  and  the  Russian  disinte- 
gration gave  the  Pan-German  parties  the  desired  op- 
portunity to  extol  "peace  through  victory"  in  contrast 
to  Scheidemann's  "hunger  peace."  Because  von  Kuhl- 
raann  favored  "compromise,"  a  campaign  was  opened 
against  him  in  such  Pan-German  papers  as  the 
Deutsche  Zeitung  and  the  Rheinische-W  eslfalische 
Zeitung.  Von  Kuhlmann  has  resumed  negotiations 
with  a  change  in  tone.  The  present  imperative  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Quadruplice  negotiators  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  prestige  of  the  General  Staff.  Within 
the  country  parliamentary  and  other  liberal  reforms 
are  temporarily  or  permanently  shelved.  Censorship 
is  exercised  with  new  vigor,  and  pacifist  agitators  are 
imprisoned  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Confusion  in  German  Opinion 
(From  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  4  January.)  "The 
ten  days  granted"  the  Allies  having  elapsed,  Russia 
and  the  Central  Powers  reunite  for  peace  negotia- 
tions.   Everyone  prays  that  these  may  result  favor- 
ably for  both  parties.    We  must  assure  our  political 
future;  but  we  must  also  have  Russia's  friendship. 
After  several  weeks  of  reflection  German  opinion  has 
not  reached  unanimous  conclusions.   Whatever  agree- 
ment may  be  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  will  meet  with 
strong  opposition.    One  party  wishes  to  dictate  peace: 
to  annex  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  provinces  as  far  as 
Lake  Pelpus,  and  to  place  Poland  under  German  con- 
trol.   Others  wish  to  keep  part  of  this  territory  and 
free  the  rest  while  binding  it  to  Germany  by  treaties. 
A.  third  party  would  turn  the  whole  into  buffer  states; 
a  fourth,  accept  more  or  less  completely  the  Russian 
proposal  to  let  the  population  settle  its  own  fate  at 
the  polls.    Lastly  there  are  those  who  wish  to  return 
to  Russia  all  the  territory  she  has  lost.    Each  party  is 
convinced  that  its  project  would  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Empire.    Those  who  wish  to  return  the 
land  to  Russia  are  positively  convinced  that  this  will 
be  the  means  of  establishing  friendship  between  the 
two  nations,  and  of  founding  a  European  alliance 
against  England.    Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  they  are  mistaken. 

But,  above  all,  we  must  consider  whether  the  pres- 
ent Russian  government  will  last,  and  whether  another 
succeeding  it  may  not  renounce  all  obligations?  Re- 
member the  imperialistic  plans  of  the  Russia  of  the 
Czars,  and  even  of  the  first  Provisional  Government. 
Remember  the  Franco-Russian  agreement  that  France 
should  take  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  good  part  of  the 
Rhine  country  and  the  Palatinate.  Have  we  not  a 
right  to  be  skeptical,  and  to  think  that  even  East  Prus- 
sia plus  ten  billion  marks  indemnity  would  not  ensure 
us  peace  for  the  future?  Politicians  who  believe  in 
Russia  as  an  ally  against  England  forget  that  since 
Russian  politics  are  inspired  by  socialism  we  could 
hardly  rely  on  her  for  the  realization  of  such  a  plan. 
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From  all  we  know,  it  is  sure  that  the  Bolsheviki 
wish  to  live  in  peace,  not  only  with  Germany,  but  with 
the  whole  world.  They  think  they  will  gain  this 
quickly  enough,  if  other  peoples  will  imitate  them  by 
establishing  the  sovereignty  of  the  lower  classes.  But 
these  are  hopes  that  will  not  be  realized;  moreover 
only  the  future  can  test  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki 
themselves.  So  if  we  wish  peace,  let  us  be  realists, 
and  foresee  future  wars.  Beautiful  formulas,  compli- 
ments, and  written  signatures  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  a  frontier.  On  the  other  hand  neither  can 
the  annexation  of  foreign  peoples  nor  plebiscites  guar- 
antee this  safety.  As  for  the  latter,  the  cultivated 
classes  play  the  leading  part  in  any  popular  vote;  and 
it  is  rare  that  such  a  vote  is  not  forced.  We  know  by 
what  method  Napoleon  III  became  Emperor. 

How  then  must  we  make  peace  with  Russia?  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  answer.  We  know  only 
that  the  German  plenipotentiaries  have  a  most  deli- 
cate part  to  play,  and  that  for  the  moment  it  is  enough 
that  the  principles  which  they  defend  have  received 
general  approbation  from  the  Reichstag  and  the  politi- 
cal chiefs.  These  principles  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  people;  and  we 
trust  that  on  them  may  be  based  a  peace  which  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  Danger  of  Constituting  Independent  States 
(From  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  3  January. — Ex- 
tracts.)    "Every  time  that  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff  goes  to  Berlin  at  moments  of  crisis,  the  hopes  of 
the  people  turn  towards  them.     But  unfortunately 
these  hopes  have  been  crushed  each  time  by  the  action 
of  the  politicians.    The  concessions  which  Germany 
made  at  Brest-Litovsk,  under  pressure   of  circum- 
stances, are  lacking  in  clearness.    By  the  'right  of 
peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves'  Russia  means  a 
general  vote  of  all  the  illiterates  after  evacuation  by 
the  German  troops.    Germany  would  have  to  accept 
the  result,  even  if  the  illiterate  vote  were  swung  by 
the  Russian  whip  or  English  gold.    But  the  leaders  of 
Germany  cannot  consent  to  give  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Esthonia  entire  liberty  to  choose  their  own  lot.  By 
the  'right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves'  German 
authorities  mean  the  formation  in  the  East  of  inde- 
pendent buffer  states  to  be  governed  by  German 
princes.    Thus  German  diplomats  expect  to  realize 
designs  which  will  have  most  dangerous  consequences 
for  German  interests.    Yet  our  diplomats  and  politi- 
cians know  that  in  the  long  run  German  princes  rul- 
ing independent  states  with  a  non-Germanic  hostile 
population  become  enemies  to  our  cause,  because  this 
is  the  only  way  they  can  keep  their  thrones. 

The  realization  of  this  in  the  East  would  prevent 
German  colonization  of  Baltic  provinces:  though  per- 
haps a  few  large  German  banks  might  profit  from  the 
'economic  penetration'  of  these  independent  hostile 
states.  But  the  German  Empire  could  no  longer  obtain 
necessary  military  guarantees.  Hence  the  question 
of  whether  the  creation  of  independnt  buffer  states  on 
the  Baltic  would  be  to  our  advantage  must  be  an- 
swered by  an  energetic  'No.'  .  .  .  Germany 
has  placed  all  her  hopes  on  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 


dorff.  The  Field  Marshal  has  promised  us  a  favor- 
able peace,  a  peace  worthy  of  the  German  people.  The 
nation  waits  and  hopes:  the  cannons  thunder  on  the 
Western  front." 

Germany's  Peace  With  Russia 

In  an  interview  Privy  Counsellor  von  Moellen- 
dorff  stated  (Lokal  Anzeiger) :  "What  we  want  from 
Russia  is  first  of  all  a  peace  which  will  leave  our 
hands  entirely  free  in  regard  to  other  enemies.  Rus- 
sia must  expect  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
of  her  previous  Government.  We  are  the  victors,  the 
conquerors.  Courland  and  Lithuania  under  one  form 
or  another  must  remain  under  German  rule.  Poland 
must  content  herself  with  the  limits  which  are  as- 
signed to  her.  We  have  confidence  in  our  military 
chiefs  and  in  them  alone." 

The  German  public  tires  of  protracted  negotia- 
tions. "The  Bolsheviki  are  mistaken  if  they  think 
they  can  obtain  more  favorable  conditions  by  men- 
aces or  by  breaking  off  momentarily  the  negotiations. 
A  large  part  of  German  opinion  finds  that  the  German 
concessions  already  have  been  too  large.  The  Bol- 
sheviki are  playing  a  dangerous  game  by  smashing 
the  instrument  of  peace."  (Kolnische  Folks  zeitung.) 

The  Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  also  is  fa- 
tigued by  the  delay  and  warns  the  Maximalists  against 
continuing  their  propaganda.  "The  Russian  dele- 
gates, with  Trotsky  included,  should  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  getting  peace  for  itself  and  re- 
nounce the  idea  of  attaching  their  theory  and  propa- 
ganda to  it.  They  are  not  alone  in  the  world,  even  in 
the  Russian  world.  Beside  them  sit  the  Ukrainian 
delegates  and  there  are  others  who  are  not  disposed 
to  give  them  their  confidence." 

The  Negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk 
(G.  Bernhard  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  2  Jan- 
uary.)   ".     .     .     It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  conceal  from  the  Entente  our  intentions  concerning 
territorial  arrangements  in  the  East.    It  was  quite 
permissible  to  try  to  avoid  loss  of  time  and  to  make 
use  of  the  period  of  ten  days  to  discuss  with  the  Rus- 
sian delegates  minor  problems  of  financial,  commer- 
cial, and  of  an  economic  nature.    But,  above  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  avoid  raising  the  question  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves,  and  to  re- 
frain from  discussing  this  in  public.    As  long  as  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany  was 
based  on  a  vague  and  general  formula  'without  annex- 
ations or  indemnities,'  the  Western  Powers'  participa- 
tion in  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  remained  im- 
possible.   Under  these  conditions  France  would  have 
been  obliged  to  renounce  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Eng- 
land would  have  believed  that  an  irrevocable  compro- 
mise existed  between  Russia  and  Germany.  England 
would  thus  have  been  obliged  to  stake  her  last  hopes 
on  the  military  power  of  her  Western  allies.  England, 
as  Germany,  has  never  had  anything  to  gain  by  de- 
fending the  integrity  of  Russia.   To  begin  with,  Eng- 
land is  threatened  by  an  early  German  offensive.  She 
appreciated  that  after  the  offensive  she  may  be  in  far 
less  favorable  a  situation  than  at  present  for  negoti- 
ations.   Furthermore,  the  group  of  Allied  Powers  is 
now  constituted  as  follows:  on  the  one  hand  the 
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United  States  and  France — on  the  other  hand  Eng- 
land, who  already  may  be  isolated  from  her  other 
Allies,  or  be  still  more  or  less  united  to  one  of  them. 

Thus,  if  England  could  now  conclude  a  peace 
leaving  herself  freedom  of  action  on  the  Continent, 
with  the  hope  of  future  conflict  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  guaranteeing  herself  lasting  influence  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
the  Belgian  coast,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  her 
wishes  would  be" satisfied.  Her  European  supremacy 
would  be  guaranteed  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
line  of  conduct  which  Germany  should  have  adopted 
to  prevent  the  war  from  ending  in  this  fashion  is  evi- 
dent.  Germany  is  no  more  able  to  live  on  a  "central 
European"  policy  than  she  can  limit  her  aspirations 
to  "Development  in  the  East."  These  two  aims  form 
but  stages  in  her  great  path  toward  realization  of  a 
"Continental  Policy."  By  this  we  mean  that  German 
diplomacy  should  take  as  its  mission  the  gradual  uni- 
fication of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  order  to  open 
the  great  highway  to  the  Orient  which  leads  through 
Tokio  to  the  very  heart  of  China.  To  achieve  this 
end  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  prompt  solution  for  the 
Russo-German  conflict." 

America  and  Denmark 

Indicative  of  the  rapprochement  Germany  would 
affect  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Copen- 
hagen correspondent  of  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung, 
8  December,  writes:  "In  influential  industrial  and 
economic  circles  the  opinion  is  held  that  an  unscrupu- 
lous prolongation  of  the  American  blockade  will  verv 


soon  bring  in  its  train  results  very  unpalatable  to 
Americans,  namely,  it  will  incline  Denmark  more  and 
more  towards  a  commercial  and  economic  alliance 
with  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers.  The  official 
organ  of  the  Danish  "Industrierat,"  the  leading  or- 
ganization of  Danish  artisans,  Tidesfrist  for  Industrie, 
deals  with  this  question  in  its  latest  issue.  In  the  near 
future  numerous  Danish  factories  would  be  com- 
pelled to  close  down,  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  would  in  consequence  assume  disquieting 
proportions.  The  necessary  result  of  this  situation 
would  be  that  the  Danes  would  use  every  means  within 
their  power  to  maintain  commercial  connections  in 
those  directions  where  the  doors  were  still  open  to 
them. 

Since  Denmark's  exchange  of  commodities  with 
the  two  other  Scandinavian  countries  must  necessar- 
ily become  more  and  more  slack  in  proportion  as 
Sweden  and  Norway  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
American  blockade,  the  principal  effect  such  a  block- 
ade would  have  on  Denmark  would  be  that  her  trade 
connections  with  the  Central  Powers  would  develop 
with  increasing  rapidity.  But  this  is  not  the  only  re- 
sult that  such  a  situation  would  produce.  There  would 
also  be  danger  of  the  migration  in  masses  of  skilled 
Danish  artisans  to  German  factories  and  workshops, 
occasioned  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Danish 
artisans  without  employment.  The  number  of  idle 
hands  in  Denmark  is  at  present  not  more  than  about 
20  per  cent.  But  should  the  American  blockade  con- 
tinue as  at  present,  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Den- 
mark would  swell  in  a  few  months  to  70  or  80  per 
cent.,  in  which  case  the  migration  of  large  numbers 
would  follow. 
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Comment  on  President  Wilson's  Message 
That  President  Wilson's  message  is  received  with 
approval  goes  without  saying.    It  remains  only  to 
point  out  the  special  significance  placed  upon  it;  the 
lessons  drawn  from  it;  and  the  slight  criticism  to 
which  it  is  subjected  here  and  there.    It  again  goes 
without  saying  that  the  message  is  constantly  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  of  January  5; 
and  the  measure  of  its  excellence  is  to  some  extent 
found  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  Premier's  an- 
nouncement.    Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
President's  Wilson's  treatment  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion and  his  demand  for  open  diplomacy;  while  there 
is  some  comment  on  his  desire  for  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  removal  of  all  economic  restrictions.  More 
than  one  paper  adopts  a  slightly  critical  attitude  on 
these  points  by  speaking  of  the  idealism  of  the  Pres- 
ident's views.    But  the  fact  that  the  message  may  be 
taken  as  making  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions a  sine  qua  non  to  the  realization  of  so  many  of 
the  other  "idealistic"  projects,  gives  at  least  partial 
satisfaction  to  the  critics.    The  Times  of  January  10 
in  particular  represents  this  point  of  view.  "Mr. 
Wilson  has  given  us  an  exposition  of  ... 
justice  and  law,  humanity  and  fair  dealing  .   .  . 
which  organized  Labor  in  England  has  hastened  to 
welcome  and  accept,  and  which  in  spirit  and  in  a  large 
number  of  practical  proposals  closely  agrees  with 
that  contained  in  the  latest  speech  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister.   The  chief  criticism  which  cautious  thinkers 
may  be  disposed  to  make  upon  it  is  that,  in  its  lofty 
flight  to  the  ideal,  it  seems  not  to  take  sufficient  ac- 
count of  certain  hard  realities  of  the  situation.  .   .  . 
Mr.  Wilson,  for  example,  desires  to  establish  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  seas  in  peace  and  war,  except  in 
the  event  of  'international  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  international  covenants.'    The  fulfillment  of  that 
desire  would  be  a  natural  corollary  to  the  creation 
of  such  a  general  League  of  Nations  as  he  contem- 
plates.   Meanwhile  the  Allies  constitute  a  nucleus  of 
the  future  league,  and  there  is  nothing,  of  course,  in 
the  President's  doctrine  to  prevent  naval  States,  like 
America  and  ourselves,  from  resisting  such  gross 
breaches  of  international  right  as  we  are  now  resist- 
ing in  Belgium.    The  prohibition  of  'private  interna- 
tional understandings  of  any  kind'  is  another  proposal 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  program,  and  it  has  met  with  the  spe- 
cial approval  of  our  Labor  organizations.    It  would 
indeed  be  almost  indispensable  once  a  true  society  of 
nations  was  in  being.     .     .     .     But  until  the  so- 
ciety has  been  founded  'private'  understandings  may 
be  necessary,  as  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war, 
and  of  almost  all  other  great  wars,  has  shown,  for 
purposes  of  defence  and  not  only  for  those  of  aggres- 


sion. Here,  as  in  the  first  case,  President  Wilson  is 
careful  to  insert  qualifying  words  to  his  suggestion. 
It  is  only  "after'  the  open  covenants  for  the  world's 
peace  have  been  signed  that  private  agreements  are 
to  be  forbidden.  So  by  the  next  clause,  which  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  economic  barriers  and  the 
equality  of  trade  conditions,  these  benefits  are  ex- 
tended only  to  the  'nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating   themselves   for   its  maintenance.' 

The  disappointment  and  wrath  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  exultation  of  our  French  allies  .  .  . 
will  be  intensified  by  the  precise  lan- 

guage in  which  Mr.  Wilson  declares  that  the  wrong 
done  in  1871  must  be  righted.  .  .  .  His  state- 
ment that  Americans  wish  to  see  the  position  among 
the  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  secured,  and  his  en- 
dorsement of  Italy's  claim  to  frontiers  on  the  clearly 
recognizable  lines  of  nationality  are  sure  to  attract 
much  attention  upon  the  Continent.  Mr.  Wilson's 
wishes  for  democratic  Russia  and  his  hopes  for  her 
future  are  in  a  very  special  degree  the  wishes  and 
the  hopes  of  our  own  people."  The  message  as  a 
whole  constitutes  "a  frank  and  simple  announcement 
of  the  largest  democratic  faith,  and  the  realization  of 
this  faith,  as  all  America  sees,  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  unmistakable  victory  of  the  Allies." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  9,  while  re- 
ferring to  no  specific  question  except  the  Russian, 
takes  much  the  same  view.  The  message  constitutes 
"an  effective  model  of  the  frank  and  open  diplomacy 
to  which  the  President  accords  the  first  place  in  his 
catalogue  of  things  requisite  for  the  world's  peace. 

The  two  documents  (i.  e.,  the  Message  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech)  vary  in  the  degree  of 
emphasis  or  fullness  with  which  they  handle  particu- 
lar questions,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment to  be  discovered  in  their  conceptions  of  essential 
policy.     .     .     .     President  Wilson  includes  in  his 
ultimate  aspirations  some  conditions  which  may  seem 
impracticable  to  our  present  vision,  and  which  in  any 
case  can  only  mature  as  the  fruit  of  long  and  search- 
ing deliberation."    It  is  perhaps  as  an  illustration  of 
this  point  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  deals  with  the 
Russian  question  as  follows:    "The  President  adopts 
a  pointedly  generous  view  of  Bolshevik  aspirations, 
and  one  that  is  obviously  easier  for  the  American  than 
for  the  British  public  to  take  at  the  present  moment. 
America  has  not  suffered  as  we  have  from  the  sabot- 
age of  Russia's  defences,  and  can  contemplate  in  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  the  vagaries  of  an  idealism 
which  has  dismissed  all  conventional  standards  of 
judgment  and  conduct.    But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
expressed  on  the  part  of  this  country  a  disposition  of 
patience,  tolerance,  and  sympathy  towards  a  great  be-^ 
wildered  nation  which  is  identical  with  the  feeling  of 
the  Presidential  message." 
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The  Morning  Post  of  January  11  offers  no  edito- 
rial comment;  but  prints  a  despatch  from  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent  which  offers  a  most  interesting 
explanation  of  the  President's  motive  in  speaking  as 
he  did;  and  points  the  divergence  between  the  views 
of  the  Premier  and  those  of  the  President  on  the 
question  of  Russia.  "Yesterday,  after  the  President 
had  finished  his  address  to  Congress,  the  question 
everyone  asked  was  the  particular  reason  that  induced 
him  to  speak  at  that  time.  Today  an  explanation  is 
offered  that  I  believe  may  be  accepted  as  substantially 
correct.  After  reading  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speecn 
last  week,  Mr.  Wilson  was  disappointd  because  the 
Premier  practically  abandoned  Russia  to  her  fate, 
and  left  her  to  shift  for  herself,  or,  at  least,  that  was 
the  impression  the  speech  made  upon  Mr.  Wilson's 
mind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Root,  I  am  told,  was  also  dis- 
mayed when  he  read  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech.  He 
thought  it  would  do  the  very  thing  everyone  is  so 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  force  Russia  into  the  arms  of 
Germany,  and  he  communicated  his  fears  to  the 
President  through  Colonel  House,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  Saturday.  At  that  time  Dr.  Wilson  had 
begun  to  draft  his  address,  following  his  usual  custom 
of  first  writing  it  in  shorthand  and  then  personally 
transcribing  it  on  his  typewriter,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  as  his  theme  developed,  he  saw  that  he  must 
speak  to  Russia,  that  he  must  urge  her  to  stand  fast  in 
her  new-found  faith,  and,  having  escaped  from  the 
autocracy  of  Tsardom,  keep  what  she  had  won  and  not 
sell  herself  into  German  slavery.  His  appeal,  of 
course,  is  also  to  the  German  Liberals,  if  such  there 
really  be,  but  primarily  it  was  to  the  Russian  people. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  genesis  of  this  remark- 
able message  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  there  is 
a  certain  vagueness  of  language  in  some  of  the  propo- 
sitions urged  by  the  President,  who  said:  'Naturally 
in  any  terms  of  peace  something  must  be  left  open 
to  bargaining,'  but  the  President  has  laid  down  funda- 
mentals which  must  be  acceptable  to  liberal  thought 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  not  drafting  a  peace 
treaty;  he  was  not  flinging  on  the  table  an  engrossed 
parchment  and  insolently  saying  to  Germany  'Sign,' 
but  he  was  offering  a  basis  for  peace  with  justice 
which  Germany,  if  she  is  wise,  will  accept." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (of  January  10)  as 
usual  takes  an  independent  and  very  suggestive  line 
in  strict  accordance  with  its  Liberal  views;  making 
the  Message  the  text  for  a  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  war  aims  in  general,  and 
the  Russian  question  in  particular.  "President  Wil- 
son's address  to  Congress,  delivered  almost  on  the 
morrow  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  declaration  of  war 
aims,  is  in  part  a  strong  affirmation,  in  part  a  sup- 
plement, even  a  correction,  of  that  extremely  impor- 
tant statement.  There  was  in  this  declaration  one 
great  and  obvious  defect.  We  called  attention  to  it 
at  the  time,  and  it  becomes  the  more  striking. by  con- 
trast with  President  Wilson's  attitude.  Mr.  George's 
speech  contained  no  word  of  sympathy  with  the  good 
fight  which  the  present  Russian  Government  are  mak- 
ing for  the  liberties  of  peoples,  and  in  particular  for 
the  right  of  the  great  provinces  of  Russia,  which  the 


armies  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  overrun,  to 
determine  their  own  political  future.  That,  in  view 
of  Russia's  present  military  weakness,  may  seem  an 
audacious  claim,  and  by  the  German  Imperialists  it 
has  been  so  denounced;  and  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment have  been  asked  derisively  whether  they  are 
really  aware  that  they  are  not  victors  but  vanquished. 
Mr.  George  has  not  echoed  the  language  of  these 
bullies,  but  he  has  accepted  the  moral  which  they 
draw.  He  begins  by  accepting  the  German  conquest 
as  inevitable.  ...  It  may  be,  and  we  must  be- 
lieve it  is  the  case,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  in- 
tend this  and  it  is  true  that  he  declared  that  he  de- 
plored the  prospects.  It  is  true,  also,  that  he  de- 
clared the  willingness  of  his  country  and  of  its  allies 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  Russia  if  she  were  prepared 
once  more  to  take  the  field,  which,  of  course,  at  pres- 
ent she  is  not  and  cannot  be.  But  this  is  cold  com- 
fort indeed  for  Russia.  .  .  .  Far  other  is  the  mes- 
sage sent  her  by  President  Wilson.  ...  He  finds 
in  the  attitude  and  the  words  of  the  Bolsheviks  a  pre- 
cise reflectiton  of  his  own  ideals,  of  the  very  thoughts 
and  purposes  with  which  he  assumed  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  inviting  the  American  people  to  en- 
ter the  war."  After  quoting  extensively  from  the  Mes- 
sage the  editorial  continues:  "There  are  some  who 
will  see  in  words  like  these  .  .  .  the  babbling 
of  a  visionary.  There  are  others,  among  whom  we 
may  count  ourselves,  who  take  them  for  the  authen- 
tic utterance  of  statesmanship,  and  who  will  find  in 
them  one  truth  more  that  in  Mr.  Wilson  we  have  one 
of  the  few  great  as  well  as  supremely  honest  men 
whom  the  world  at  war  has  produced.  Let  us  not 
delude  ourselves.  The  conflict  of  outlook  and  princi- 
ple thus  opened  out  is  not  a  merely  incidental  or 
superficial  one.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  way  it  is  decided  will  de- 
pend the  whole  issue  of  the  war.  What  are  we  fight- 
ing for?  The  question  so  often  asked,  is  here  an- 
swered in  two  different  ways.  There  is  the  way  of 
material  adjustment,  .  .  .  the  old  approved  way. 
.  .  .  There  is  the  other  way,  a  new  way — the  demo- 
cratic way.  It  repudiates  alike  the  old  methods  and 
the  old  principles.  It  proceeds  openly  instead  of  in 
secret — it  is  significant  that  President  Wilson  again 
and  again  insists  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  have 
to  be  an  open  conference,  just  as  the  Bolsheviks  have 
successfully  insisted  at  Brest-Litovsk, — and  it  does 
not  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  ambition  and  the  lust 
of  power,  nor  does  it  proceed  by  way  of  territorial 
bargaining.  Rather  it  sets  before  itself  simply  and 
solidly  two  objects — the  contentment  of  peoples  and 
their  friendly  relations  amongst  themselves.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  made  himself  the  spokesman  and 
interpreter  of  the  one  principle;  the  Kaiser  with  his 
advisers,  is  the  inheritor  and  chief  exponent  in  the 
world  of  the  other.  We,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  apt 
to  waver  between  the  two— sometimes  to  profess  the 
one  and  to  practice  the  other.  We  can  afford  to  waver 
no  longer.  The  case  of  Russia  and  her  lost  provinces 
is  a  test  case.  Our  power  to  aid  may  be  limited,  but 
our  sympathy  need  not  be,  and  there  should  be  no 
question  with  us,  any  more  than  with  America,  of 
giving  less  than  the  utmost  of  our  assistance."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  of  January  11  offers  some  rather 
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blunt  comment  along  the  same  lines.  "President 
Wilson's  plea  for  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at 
finds  general  acceptance  today."  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  January  10  confines  itself  to  uncritical 
praise,  and  to  a  statement  that  the  Message  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  "The  circle,  in  short,  is  complete; 
the  foundations  of  unity  are  well  and  truly  laid  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

More  interesting  than  any  press  comment  is  the 
statement  issued  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  the  Co-opera- 
tive Parliamentary  Representation  Committee:  "We 
warmly  welcome  President  Wilson's  authoritative 
declaration  of  Allied  war  aims.  Within  the  last  few 
days  the  whole  international  situation  has  been  trans- 
formed, first  by  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  Conference  of  Trade  Congress  delegates,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  great  pronouncement  of  President  Wil- 
son. The  moral  quality  and  breadth  of  vision  ex- 
hibited in  the  latter's  address  to  Congress  are  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  declaration  that  the  peace  nego- 
tiations, when  they  begin,  must  be  absolutely  open 
and  that  they  shall  involve  or  sanction  no  secret 
understanding  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  diplomacy  that  the  democracies  of  the  world 
can  tolerate.  .  .  .  British  Labor  will  also  wel- 
come very  heartily  Mr.  Wilson's  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  Russia's  agonized  effort  to  achieve  full 
freedom.  ...  In  our  judgment,  these  two  decla- 
rations of  President  Wilson,  in  favor  of  open  diplo- 
macy and  support  of  revolutionary  Russia,  will  make 
the  Congress  speech  one  of  the  classic  utterances  of 
Allied  statesmanship  during  the  war.    In  the  detailed 


programme  of  world  peace  outlined  by  Mr.  Wilson 
we  find  no  point  upon  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
disagreement  among  the  Allied  democracies.  The 
reference  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  is  to  be  wel- 
comed on  the  ground  of  its  lucidity  and  breadth  of 
definition.    It  embodies  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
navigatiton  both  in  peace  and  war,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  international  action  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing international,  obligations  violated  by  any 
nation.    With  that  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  which  the  Central  Pow- 
ers attach  so  much  importance,  we  fully  agree;  and 
the  Central  Powers  cannot  challenge  it,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  sincere  in  their  repudiation  of  aggressive 
intentions.     No  other  formula  that  we  have  seen 
meets  so  fully  the  stipulation  that  an  island  Power 
like  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  make  to  ensure  its 
safety  and  that  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  freedom  of  navigation  must  be  de- 
nied to  any  nation  that  violates  international  cove- 
nants for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    We  welcome, 
too,  President  Wilson's  assertion  of  the  moral  issue 
involved  in  the  claim  that  Belgium  must  be  evacu- 
ated and  restored.    ...    Mr.  Wilson's  pronounce- 
ment in  favor  of  equality  of  trade  conditions  among 
all  nations  consenting  to  the  peace,  and  the  abolition 
of  economic  barriers,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
universal  free  trade,  which  Cobden  insisted  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  universal  peace. 
Finally  we  may  say  in  a  sentence  that  President  Wil- 
son's programme  is  in  essential  respects  so  similar 
to  that  which  the  British  Labor  Party  has  put  for- 
ward that  we  need  not  discuss  any  point  of  difference 
in  detail." 
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The  New  Naval  General  Staff 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  John  Jellicoe  there  appeared  a  de- 
mand for  a  naval  General  Staff  organized  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  military  General  Staff.  A  naval 
General  Staff  was  indeed  created  in  1912,  and  has 
been  more  than  once  reorganized  since;  but  although 
"before  the  war  the  Admiralty  was  not  organized  for 
a  conflict  of  great  magnitude  and  perplexity," 
(Morning  Post,  Jan.  12);  "hitherto  in  form  at  least, 
the  peace  organization  of  the  Admiralty  has  persist- 
ed," (Times,  Jan.  11.).  Announcements  of  the  last 
few  days  show  that  this  is  no  longer  to  be  the  case. 
The  announcements  come  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  creation  of  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  new 
Board,  of  which  the  establishment  comes  as  a  na- 
tural sequel  to  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
was  constituted  on  January  10;  while  the  names  of 
the  members  were  made  public  on  the  following  day. 
"There  is  nothing,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph  (Jan. 
12)  "sensational  or  dramatic  in  the  list  of  names." 
Nor  does  there  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  any  great 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  The  real 
change  comes  in  the  division  of  functions.  "It  is  un- 
derstood," says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  (which  is  al- 
ways especially  well-informed  on  naval  affairs)  "that 
the  New  Board  has  come  into  being  specifically  in 
order  to  set  up  a  new  type  of  General  Staff  which  is 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Army."  The  Manchester 
Guardian  explains  at  greater  length:  "The  forma- 
tion of  a  General  Staff,  which  to  be  effective  in  war- 
time must  largely  consist  of  men,  who,  during  the 
stress  of  warfare,  have  shown  those  qualities  consid- 
ered essential  in  a  good  staff  officer,  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring time  and  patience.  The  First  Lord,  disre- 
garding the  extreme  course  of  abolishing  the  whole 
existing  organization,  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
form  what  is  thought  to  be  as  near  the  practical  idea 
of  a  Naval  General  Staff  as  could  be  expected  to  be 
created  in  war-time.  .  .  .  The  operations  of  the 
new  Staff  depend  upon  policy  and  intelligence  and 
will  be  divided  into  three  bureaux — operations  in 
home  waters,  operations  overseas,  and  trade  protec- 
tion operations." 

Of  the  various  changes  produced  by  this  reorgan- 
ization, one  in  particular  is  singled  out  by  the  press, 
the  relief  of  the  First  Sea  Lord,  from  "paper  work." 
Concerning  this  the  Times  (Jan.  11)  says:  "It  re- 
leases the  First  Sea  Lord  from  the  mass  of  irrele- 
vant detail  which  encumbers  his  view  of  the  board 
issues  of  naval  policy.  It  provides  him  with  a  Staff 
designed  to  sift  information  for  him,  to  keep  him 


free  from  administrative  preoccupations,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  concentrate  his  whole  strength  upon  the 
single  aim  of  beating  the  enemy."  The  press  also 
shows  great  satisfaction  in  the  report  that  high  posts 
are  to  be  filled  by  men  younger  than  those  who  have 
held  them  in  the  past.  "Younger  officers  will  have 
in  future  increased  responsibility  in  the  direction 
of  operations,"  (Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  11).  This 
idea  is  developed  by  other  papers  as  well.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  (Jan.  10)  says  that  "the  names  of 
the  new  heads  will  show  clearly  that  seniority  has 
had  no  influence  in  their  selection,  but  that,  where 
proficiency  has  been  found,  there  has  been  found  em- 
ployment suitable  to  the  type  of  mind."  The  Daily 
Express  (Jan.  11)  cites  examples  of  men  promoted 
over  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  seniors.  As  to  the 
significance  of  these  changes  in  relation  to  naval 
policy,  the  Times  (Jan.  11)  believes  that  "the  re- 
cent changes  at  the  Admiralty  are  the  outcome  of 
a  belief,  not  confined  to  the  public,  that  the  utmost 
has  not  been  done,"  in  checking  the  submarine  men- 
ace. The  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  the  New  Board 
"has  apparently  been  constituted  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose;" and  adds  that  "the  silence  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  confirms 
that  conclusion."  The  Manchester  Guardian  sees  a 
broader  effect  still.  The  organization  of  the  Army 
has  hitherto  been  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Navy  that  "from  the  beginning  the  War  Office  point 
of  view  was  in  the  ascendant  over  that  of  the  Admir- 
alty. .  .  .  Our  development  has  been  lob-sided, 
and  we  are  now  to  redress  the  balance." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  are  well  received. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Jan.  10)  thinks  them  abso 
lutely  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  gravity  of  the 
submarine  situation.  "They  are  the  reverse  of  pre- 
mature as  the  response  to  what  is  a  menace  of  daily 
augmented  gravity."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also  re- 
marks pointedly  that  "the  reluctance  to  depart  from 
familiar  weapons  and  to  seek  out  and  even  accept 
the  resources  of  science  is  the  besetting  bane  of  all 
our  public  services."  The  Daily  Mail  (Jan.  11) 
points  out  with  pride  that  the  changes  meet  its  criti- 
cisms of  a  year  ago;  and  continues:  "Modern  war 
is  too  complicated  to  be  controlled  by  a  single  man. 
The  attempts  so  conducted  under  our  extraordinary 
old  system  required  the  old  Sea  Lord  to  answer  some 
1500  telegrams  and  inquiries  every  morning,  most 
of  them  relating  to  ridiculous  points  of  detail,  before 
he  could  set  to  the  work  of  fighting  the  Germans." 
These  indeed  are  the  extremes  of  criticism;  but  even 
papers  which  see  in  the  present  changes  nothing  more 
than  the  latter  stages  of  a  systematic  development 
seem  to  feel  satisfaction  and  relief. 
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The  General  Situation 
"The  real  reason  for  the  pause  on  all  important 
fronts  at  this  time  is  perhaps  the  secret  hope  of  our 
enemies  that  peace  is  in  the  air.    They  believe  it 
near  at  hand,  but  this  hope  may  not  be  realized. 
The  course  of  events  in  this  war  has  rarely  been  as 
anticipated.    The  Berne  Bund  says  rightly,  Tf  the 
world  war  enters  in  this  period  of  greatest  bloodshed, 
hardships  will  take  on  proportions  thus  far  unimag- 
ined.    The  responsibility  of  the  Entente  statesmen 
becomes  considerable.'    As  their  recent  mobilization 
measures  would  indicate,  they  propose  to  play  their 
last  card.    Germany  and  her  allies  wait  calmly  the 
course  of  events.    Our  Turkish  brothers-in-arms  re- 
leased from  the  Russian  front  will  turn  their  arms 
against  the  British.    The  situation  may  then  change 
radically  on  the  Sinai  and  Tigris  fronts.    In  Italy, 
the  end  of  the  year  was  marked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Brenta  by  strategic  encounters  of  importance.  Until 
Christmas,  we  were  advancing  on  the  fortifications 
south  of  the  Dolomites.    We  had  only  to  step  ahead 
to  reach  the  crest  of  the  mountains  on  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Venetian  lowlands.    But  the  winter  hard- 
ships and  the  difficulties  of  marching  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  mountaians,  made  our  progress  resemble  the 
slow  piercing  of  a  tunnel.    Only  a  thin  layer  of  earth 
was  yet  to  be  pierced.    Our  troops  occupied  the  last 
transverse  crest  of  Mount  Tomba  with  the  four  points 
of  support  unceasingly  fortified  by  the  Italians  since 
the  Austrian  offensive  of  May,  1916.    This  occupa- 
tion was  completed  by  the  25th  of  December.  Our 
ration  and  munition  supplies  had  been  maintained 
only  with  the  greatest  effort,  while  the  Italians  were 
in  easy  connection  with  their  depots  and  food  supply 
centers.  During  the  last  week  of  the  year,  we  learned 
that  the  Italians  had  retaken  their  positions  on  the 
Tomba,  and  afterwards  that  this  counter-attack  had 
been  made  by  the  French.    At  Zenson,  the  31st  of 
December,  the  Italians  themselves  took  the  bridge- 
head over  the  Piave,  which  our  troops,  unknown  to 
the  country,  had  previously  evacuated.    This  unde- 
fended position  was  bombarded  for  four  days.  Such 
the  enemy  call  a  "conquest."    It  is,  however,  only 
a  trivial  local  incident.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  our 
allies'  reverse  at  Mount  Tomba  will  soon  be  followed 
by  a  counter-attack,  for  the  Austrian  communique 
speaks  of  measures  of  retaliation  which  may  already 
have  been  taken.    It  is  certain  that  in  the  West  and 
South,  there  is  everywhere  apprehension  and  wait- 
ing." 

Comment  on  Mr.  Wilson's  Speech 
The  German  Press  as  a  whole  received  with  keen 
irritation  and  hostility  the  President's  message  to 
Congress.  The  papers  of  the  Right  found  a  pretext 
for  renewing  attacks  against  Mr.  Wilson,  while  Lib- 
eral papers,  such  as  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  were  frankly  disappointed.  Sev- 
eral Socialist  and  Liberal  papers  see  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  a  new  bid  for  peace  and  a  possibil- 
ity of  opening  conversations  in  connectiton  with  the 
Quadruplice  reply  of  December  25  and  this  mes- 
sage of  the  President.  Going  from  Right  to  Left, 
the  following   comment  in  the  German  Press  is  sig- 


nificant:    Right.    Norddeutsche  Allegemeine  Zei- 
tung:   "The  fourteen  points  do  not  form  a  program 
of  world  peace.    Herr  Wilson's  intervention  was  not 
wanted,  but  having  an  opportunity  of  serving  peace, 
he  not  only  failed,  but  served  a  contrary  intention." 
Die  Rheinische-Westfalische  Zeitung  describes  Mr. 
Wilson  as  "the  Great  Hypocrite  Beyond  the  Ocean" 
and  concludes  "we  ourselves  work  for  our  own  peace 
conditions  and  even  Mr.  Wilson  will  some  day  ad- 
mit discussion  from  our  standpoint."    Liberal  Cen- 
ter.   Berliner  Tageblatt:    "This  last  message  would 
give  France  and  England  all  they  want.     On  the 
other  hand  the  United  States  have  not  found  a  way 
to  bring  the  Russians  into  the  Allied  camp."  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung:    "We  ask  that  no  occasion  be 
neglected  to  bring  about  general  peace  based  on  un- 
derstanding and  accord  Mr.  Wilson's  program  offers 
a  new  occasion  to  settle  this  question.    It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Wilson  offers  some  unacceptable  conditions,  and 
others  which  may  be  diversely  interpreted,  but  we 
should  inquire  what  Mr.  Wilson  wants  by  this  appre- 
ciable change  in  position  and  tone,  and  to  what  point 
he  and  the  Allies  are  prepared  to  meet  German  ob- 
jections.   If  the  gulf  is  too  wide,  the  German  people 
will  not  reply,  but  the  war  is  too  serious  an  affair 
to  throw  back  derision  and  insults."    Left.  Voi- 
waerts:    "It  will  be  noticed  that  the  speech  of  Wil- 
son is  not  in  complete   accord   with  that  of  Lloyd 
George.   That  of  the  latter  is  more  brutal  and  openly 
more  imperialistic,  while  that  of  Wilson  contains  ex- 
pressions of  idealism  which  we  cannot  but  approve. 
The  speech  of  Wilson  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
reply  of  the  Central  Powers  of  December  25  would 
constitute  a  basis  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
discuss  general  peace  terms.    .    .    •    The  duty  of 
the  working  classes  is  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Im- 
perial Government  so  that  they  will  work  sincerely 
toward  a  general  peace."    Reports  of  comment  from 
Austria-Hungary   are   as   yet   incomplete.  Reuter 
quotes  Vienna  newspapers  as  saying  "that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's conditions  could  only  be  imposed  in  the  event 
of  complete  defeat  for  the  Quadruplice." 

Comment  from  neutral  papers,  based  on  reports 
from  their  correspondents  in  enemy  countries:  Na- 
tional  Zeitung,  (Jan.  10.)  "Despite  tenacious  com- 
ment from  Berlin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  United 
States  really  wants  peace.  If  Berlin  had  statesmen 
and  the  Reichstag  leaders  worthy  of  the  name,  they 
would  seize  this  opportunity  now  offered  them."  A 
Berlin  dispatch  to  a  Swiss  paper  states  that  "certain 
liberal  German  papers  remark  the  more  moderate 
tone  of  President  Wilson's  message,  but  do  not  see 
a  way  clear  to  establish  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  four- 
teen articles.  They  conclude  that  the  fight  must  con- 
tinue, and  neither  they  nor  the  Socialists  will  consider 
for  a  moment  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or 
realization  of  Italian  pretentions  to  the  Trentino." 

Enemy  Occupation  of  Udine 
(Extracts  from  a  letter  taken  to  Switzerland,  and 
published  in  the  Epoca,  Rome.)  "Udine  was  taken 
in  the  night  of  October  the  27th-28th,  the  troops  occu- 
pied it  definitely  the  next  day.  Sentinels  were  placed 
at  all  street  corners.  Passers-by  were  stopped  and 
searched.    It  was  necessary  to  salute  all  officers,  to 
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keep  all  doors  open,  and  all  windows  closed.  Troops 
were  billeted  in  abandoned  houses.  The  Bulgarians 
were  lodged  in  the  town  hall.  The  next  morning,  the 
population  was  assembled  by  quarters.  Italian  speak- 
ing officers  advised  calm  and  promised  a  speedy 
peace,  at  the  same  time  promising  severe  punishment 
for  all  disobedience  to  orders.  Closed  shops  were 
forcibly  opened  the  following  day,  and  goods  were 
removed  where  the  proprietors  were  absent.  Several 
cafes  and  restaurants  were  handed  over  to  German 
direction.  The  electric  lighting  plants  were  occupied, 
and  the  tramway,  telephone  and  lighting  services 
promptly  re-established.    Engineers  went  to  the  iron- 


works, unearthed  the  important  pieces  of  machinery 
which  had  been  hidden,  and  relighted  the  furnaces. 

Our  province  has  been  divided  into  several 
zones.  Each  is  governed  by  a  police  officer.  Con- 
voys leave  these  places  to  transport  merchandise  and 
movable  property  to  Austria.  The  enemy  does  all 
in  his  power  to  force  the  population  to  resume  a  nor- 
mal life.  Theaters  and  moving  picture  shows  have 
been  reopened.  But  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  all  is 
desolation  and  suffering.  Sorrow  is  on  the  people's 
faces.  During  the  first  week  of  November,  the  Kai- 
ser, Charles  I,  and  the  king  of  Bulgaria  visited  the 
town: — it  was  a  day  of  terror.  We  can  do  no  more, 
— we  are  exhausted." 
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M.  Pichon's  Speech  on  French  War  Aims 

The  debate  on  the  "Diplomatic  Conduct  of  the 
War"  which  was  raised  by  the  Socialists  on  January 
12  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion as  an  opportunity  for  the  Government  to  make 
a  more  specific  statement  of  war-aims.  Coming  im- 
mediately after  the  speeches  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George,  it  was  expected  to  correspond  with  them  in 
its  general  character,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  third 
triangulation  point  in  the  series  from  which  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  Allies'  peace  conditions  might  be 
drawn  up  clearly  and  definitely.  This  expectation 
was  disappointed;  and  in  addition,  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  Government  had  proposed  draw- 
ing up  a  collective  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
lies but  without  success.  Thus  the  session  proved  a 
double  disappointment.  This  disappointment,  how- 
ever, has  not  weakened  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, since  all  sections  of  the  Chambre,  including 
the  Socialists,  warmly  approve  the  Government's  hav- 
ing made  the  attempt — and  there  has  been  little  dis- 
position to  blame  them  for  having  failed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  debate  was  from  the  very 
start  not  so  much  a  discussion  of  diplomatic  policy 
as  a  Socialist  party  demonstration.  It  lasted  for 
nearly  eight  hours,  and  the  Chambre  became  so  irri- 
tated by  the  tone  of  the  Socialist  speeches,  and  still 
more,  by  the  tone  of  the  Socialist  interruptions  of 
other  speakers,  that  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  Pichon  to  have  made  a  careful  detailed 
statement  of  war-aims  even  if  such  had  been  his  in- 
tention. 

Mayeras  and  Cachin,  the  first  two  Socialist  speak- 
ers, attacked  the  Government  bitterly  for  not  having 
allowed  the  Socialists  to  send  a  mission  of  their  own 
to  Petrograd,  and  for  not  recognizing  the  Maximal- 
ists and  taking  part  in  the  negotiations  at  Brest.  This 
attack  was  made  as  far  as  possible  under  cover  of 
Wilson's  speech,  comparing  his  tolerant  and  com- 
paratively benevolent  attitude  to  the  Maximalists 
with  the  French  Government's  flat  refusal  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  This  angle  of  attack  was 
skilfully  chosen,  but  neither  speech  was  particularly 
coherent;  and  the  possible  effect  of  their  use  of  Wil- 
son's position  was  nullified  by  the  general  tone  of 
both  speeches;  violently  pacifist  and  frankly  Inter- 
national, defending  not  only  the  Maximalist  but  also 
the  German  Socialists.  From  this  time  on,  the  House 
lost  its  temper,  and  the  rest  of  the  session  was  very 
noisy, — so  much  so  that  the  Socialist  press  has  had 
to  take  a  rather  apologetic  attitude. 

M.  Pichon  maintained  firmly  his  refusal  to  yield 
on  either  of  these  two  points.  He  defended  France's 
loyal  attitude  to  Russia  ever  since  the  beginning  of 


the  Alliance;  argued  that  the  Maximalists  had  pur- 
sued their  own  interest  practically  to  the  point  of 
co-operating  with  France's  enemies; — and  finally 
made  it  fairly  clear  that  he  would  refuse  to  trust 
them  or  to  consider  them  as  allies,  whatever  the  atti- 
tude of  other  Allied  powers.  He  declared  explic- 
itly, however,  that  he  was  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  and  that  the  aims  set  forth 
in  their  speeches  were  identical  in  substance,  differ- 
ing only  in  form. 

In  reply  to  Albert  Thomas'  question  as  to  why 
a  collective  note  had  not  been  drawn  up,  Pichon  re- 
plied that  on  December  28,  the  day  after  his  speech 
on  war-aims,  "I  telegraphed  to  our  Allies  asking 
them  if  it  was  not  opportune  to  draw  up  concerted 
declarations  and  to  issue  them  simultaneously.  The 
question  was  settled  in  the  negative.  Our  Allies  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  it  was  preferable  to  make 
separate  declarations,  seeing  that  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  substance."  Albert  Thomas  then 
asked,  "Are  you  reading  the  text  of  the  reply,  or 
are  you  giving  us  your  impression?"  Pichon  re- 
plied: "I  am  giving  you  the  result  of  our  conversa- 
tions." 

Clemenceau  then  intervened  to  make  the  point 
clearer:  "It  is  a  precise  answer  to  a  precise  ques- 
tion." When  Thomas  retorted:  "Then  insist  on  the 
point  with  your  Allies;" — Clemenceau  replied:  "I 
have  not  told  you  who  was  the  most  opposed  to  a 
collective  and  concerted  answer." 

Pichon  then  went  on:  "The  methods  of  separate 
notes  has  of  course  its  disadvantages.  It  may  leave 
room  for  diverse  interpretations.  But  a  concerted 
formula  would  not  change  the  thing  as  much  as  you 
think.  The  essential  thing  is  that  we  be  firm  in  the 
treaties  we  have  concluded  with  our  Allies.  We  have 
treaties  with  Italy,  Servia,  Roumania, — with  several 
of  our  Allies — and  for  nothing  in  the  world  will  we 
break  them."  Pichon  went  on  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  up  a  common  note  on  the  part  of 
seventeen  different  Powers,  and  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  Albert  Thomas,  who  urged  drawing  up  a 
more  precise  statement  of  the  points  in  Wilson's 
speech,  particularly  those  regarding  Servia,  Rou- 
mania and  Poland.  Clemenceau  again  intervened: 
"That  is  just  what  we  proposed." 

Pichon  ended  his  speech  by  discussing  the  role  of 
the  Maximalists  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest, 
and  recapitulating  the  whole  position  of  the  Allies. 
The  Government's  Order  of  the  Day  was  adopted  by 
377  votes  to  113.  The  minority  was  made  up  of  85 
Socialists  and  22  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists;  it 
may  be  noted  that  12  of  the  latter  are  among  the  15 
of  that  party  who  voted  against  the  Government  over 
the  question  of  Caillaux's  arrest,  on  January  15. 
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Austria-Hungary  and  the  Peace  Negotiations 

On  the  eve  of  the  armistice  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  contrast  in  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  press  comment  was  striking. 
In  Germany,  satisfaction  was  widespread  over  Rus- 
sian demoralization  as  a  means  for  concluding  opera- 
tions on  the  Western  front.  Many  Germans  were 
skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  any  con- 
clusive accord  with  the  Maximalists,  while  the  in- 
spired press  warned  the  public  against  hopes  of  a 
general  peace  to  come  out  of  the  separate  negotia- 
tions. (See  Press  Review  of  December  23  and  of 
January  12.) 

Greater  divergences  existed  in  Austro-Hungarian 
opinion,  marked  by  a  greater  desire  for  immediate 
peace.  Recent  accentuation  in  race  conflicts,  in- 
creased economic  hardships,  a  feeling  that  Austria- 
Hungary  already  had  all  she  could  hope  to  realize 
from  the  war,  and  fear  of  further  subservience  to 
Germany,  encouraged  pacifism.  More  recently  there 
is  a  renewed  inclination  to  support  the  war.  To  re- 
view briefly  tendencies  of  the  last  few  weeks: 

Hungary. — In  Hungary,  Mr.  Wilson  s  utterances 
have  on  the  whole  been  well  received.  All  papers 
supporting  the  Government  welcomed  his  reply  to 
the  Pope,  and  declared  the  German  Government  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  peace.  "We  have  greeted  this  re- 
ply with  joy  because  we  understand  it  as  opposing 
all  disintegration  and  crippling  of  nations,"  (Az  Est). 
Attacks  on  German  militarism  passed  uncensored. 
Nepszava  recently  went  as  far  as  to  suggest  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  Influential  Hungarian  opinion,  however, 
continues  to  supply  the  most  substantial  support  of 
the  war. 

Czechs  and  South  Slavs. — The  most  violent  op- 
position to  a  prolongation  of  the  war  is  that  of  the 
Czechs  and  South  Slavs,  who  find  themselves  ex- 
cluded in  the  new  Austro-Hungarian-Polish  nation. 
The  former  have  recently  been  holding  a  congress  in 
Prague  demanding  that  the  Quadruplice  admit  their 
delegates  to  the  peace  negotiations,  and  that  their 
right  to  govern  themselves  be  recognized  by  an  inter- 
national accord. 

Poles. — Now  that  a  solution  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion is  again  in  the  air,  the  unrest  in  Austrian  Po- 
land tends  to  increase.  As  long  as  the  trialist  sys- 
tem, which  would  have  tended  to  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians, 
seemed  imminent,  they  followed  all  mots  d'ordre 
from  Vienna.  But,  disappointed,  their  support  of 
the  Government  is  now  uncertain,  and  their  demands 
for  peace  multiply.  They  too  are  inclined  to  exploit 
the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  to  their  own  ends. 

Austrian  Germans. — The  Germans  of  the  Mon- 
archy have  only  consented  to  take  common  action  in 
the  face  of  growing  dangers  from  all  sides.  Their 
National  Federation  was  abolished  in  October,  and 
the  Trade  Union,  their  most  important  group,  split 
into  three  factions.  In  November  a  bureau  of  the 
six  parliamentary  groups  was  reorganized.  (Frem- 
denblatt,  December  5).  Apart  from  all  other  groups, 
the  Austrian  Socialists  have  consistently  declined  to 
support  Government  action,  have  refused  to  vote  war 


credits,  and,  since  November,  have  repeatedly  taken 
part  in  pacifist  demonstrations.  They,  along  with  the 
German  Minority,  have  demanded  a  loyal  applica- 
tion of  Maximalist  doctrines,  and  have  accentuated 
their  Socialist  propaganda  for  immediate  general 
peace. 

Despite  these  internal  difficulties,  the  Govern- 
ment (with  Foreign  Affairs  directed  by  Czernin)  has 
demonstrated  remarkable  astuteness  in  defending  a 
consistent  foreign  policy  in  the  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia. Prior  to  and  since  the  opening  of  negotiations 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  Austria  exploited  her  pacifism  to 
advantage  in  Berlin  by  demanding  increased  military 
and  economic  consideration.  Czernin  has  used  his 
influence  to  moderate  the  German  program.  If  the 
Baltic  provinces  were  to  come  under  the  absolute 
German  control  Poland  would  be  closed  to  the  sea 
and  its  possession  would  become  an  empty  gift  to 
Austria-Hungary.  By  insistence  on  moderation, 
therefore,  Czernin  found  occasion  to  make  Austrian 
interests  and  democratic  principles  appear  to  coin- 
cide. 

By  appeals  to  patriotism  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  is  attempting  to  check  separatist  and  So- 
cialist activities  within.  Recently  an  Austrian  Fath- 
erland party,  similar  to  that  in  Germany  has  been 
organized,  supported  in  part  by  German  capital. 
Their  methods  are  the  same;  purchase  of  newspa- 
pers, mass  meetings,  and  monster  petitions.  The  Aus- 
trian (German)  Working  Man's  Party  is  at  the  head 
of  the  new  movement  which  demands  the  annexa- 
tions necessary  for  national  security.  Many  of  their 
organizations  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Czernin: 

"Poland,    Lithuania,    and   Kourland   must  be 
joined  to  the  Central  Powers  by  military,  political, 
and  economic  bonds  in  order  that  our  power  be  in- 
creased.    Only  on  this  condition  can  we  accept  the 
;  separation  of  Galicia.    If  German  blood  shed  to  as- 
I  sure  the  independence  of  these  provinces  receive  a 
!  just  price  these  precautions  must  be  taken.  Further- 
1  more,  these  principles  expounded  during  the  Rus- 
|  sian  negotiations  are  not  applicable  to  Roumania, 
Serbia,  and  to  other  Balkan  States.    Lasting  peace 
can  only  be  assured  if  we  control  the  Danube,  and 
I  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  if  we  take  the 
!  necessary  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  the  Ser- 
|  bian  aggression,  and  if  we  obtain  frontier  modifica- 
I  tions  in  Italy  to  accord  with  our  strategic  interests. 
We  protest  most   energetically   against  a  peace  of 
weakness  and  shame  under  guise  of  a  'peace  of  con- 
ciliation.'   We  protest  against  all  attempts  to  dis- 
solve our  alliance  with  Germany,  who  rightfully 
claims  our  full  support  for  realizing  her  own  claims, 
and  asks  our  unlimited  aid  until  these  are  secured." 
(Stutt garter  Neues  Tageblatt,  Jan.  11.) 

ENEMY  PRESS — Bulgarian 

Bulgarian  Claims  to  the  Dobrudja 
Bulgaria  is  concerned  with  the  consolidation  of 
her  Balkan  conquests.  To  make  her  pretentions  ac- 
cord with  the  reply  to  the  Russian  peace  basis,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  affirmed  that  the  peoples  in 
these  occupied  countries  are  Bulgarians  and  wish  to 
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remain  under  Bulgarian  rule.  The  following  com- 
ment from  the  Mir,  December  3,  on  the  statement 
of  the  Premier  Radoslavov  is  a  concise  statement  of 
Bulgarian  aims: 

"Bulgaria  did  not  enter  into  this  war  to  solve 
problems  of  world-importance,  but  solely  in  order  to 
effect  her  unification.  This  unification  cannot  be 
complete  and  secure  without  the  incorporation  of  the 
Dobrudja  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  Bul- 
garian people  clearly  perceive  that  Rumania,  which 
plundered  them  in  1913,  is  prostrate.  She  is  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians,  who  are  coolly  withdrawing 


their  troops  from  Moldavia  and  is  separated  from 
her  other  Allies,  who  it  may  be  added,  do  not  enter- 
tain any  particular  good-will  towards  her.  It  is 
clear  to  the  Bulgarian  people  that  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  view  of  Rumania's  helplessness,  is  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  the  realization  of  our  unity  and 
for  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja.  Our 
opponents  can  do  nothing  against  us,  our  allies  are 
surely  with  us;  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Why 
then  does  the  Government  dally  instead  of  telling  us 
definitely  that  there  is  no  dispute  on  the  subject  and 
that  the  question  has  been  solved  in  our  favor?  Clear 
situations  require  clear  statements." 
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The  Man-Power  Bill 
In  the  issue  of  the  Press  Review  for  December 
29,  it  was  noted  that,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
reassembled  on  January  14,  it  would  at  once  proceed 
with  a  bill  to  increase  the  man-power  available  in 
the  various  branches  of  military  and  naval  activity; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
would  confer  with  labor  leaders  on  the  subject.  On 
Monday  the  bill  was  introduced  and  read  for  the 
first  time.  The  conferences  had  then  been  in  prog- 
ress for  ten  days.  It  seems  that  they  are  not  yet  con- 
cluded; and  that  the  final  form  of  the  bill  is  there- 
fore undetermined.  Press  reports  have  in  general 
represented  them  as  most  successful;  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pleased  Labor,  and 
smoothed  the  way  to  an  understanding,  not  only  by 
the  substance  of  his  speech  on  war-aims,  but  by  de- 
livering this  speech  to  labor  delegates  instead  of  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  situation  is  not  entirely  favorable.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  all  the  unions  involved, 
and  which  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  times 
past,  broke  off  negotiations  with  Sir  Auckland  Ged- 
des, and  declared  that  it  would  only  deal  with  the 
Government  (presumably  Mr.  Lloyd  George  him- 
self). The  shop-stewards,  justifying  the  imputations 
of  some  of  their  enemies,  passed  resolutions  at  their 
conference  in  Manchester  last  week,  "refusing  to  ac- 
cept any  agreement  on  the  man-power  proposals  that 
might  be  arrived  at  between  the  trade  union  officials 
and  the  Government,  deciding  to  resist  the  man- 
power proposals  actively,  and  demanding  that  the 
Government  should  at  once  accept  the  Russian  invi- 
tations to  consider  peace  terms"  (Manchester  Guar- 
dian, Jan.  12).  On  January  13,  the  district  commit- 
tee of  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Federation  met  at  Glasgow  to  consider 
the  man-power  question;  and  the  Daily  Chronicle 
(Jan.  14)  is  informed  that  they  decided  to  ask  their 
members  on  the  Clyde  to  cease  work  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  withdrawn  its  bill  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  Morning  Post  (Jan.  14)  finds  that  the 
shop-stewards  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  unions;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  unions  can- 
not control  the  younger  members.  It  understands 
that  the  younger  men  intend  to  give  trouble.  These 
difficulties  may  be  exaggerated,  and  may  very  well 
be  surmountable;  but  their  existence  is  proved  by 
certain  passages  in  the  speech  with  which  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  introduced  his  bill. 

The  Minister  of  National  Service  commenced  by 
explaining  the  need  for  increased  man-power  in 
army,  fleet,  air-service  and  war  industries.  He  took 
great  pains  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 


navy,  stating,  with  what  seemed  almost  unnecessary 
emphasis,  that:  "Ultimately  it  is  on  the  control  of 
the  seas  by  us  for  our  Allies  that  all  depends.  .  .  . 
Let  us  return  to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and 
recognize  that  on  the  sea  and  by  the  sea  we  live." 
He  was  careful,  however,  to  show  that  the  military 
effort  could  not  be  reduced  and  offered  to  the  House 
some  carefully  compiled  statistics  on  this  point.  As 
a  result  of  Russia's  withdrawal  the  Central  Powers 
will  be  able  to  dispose  in  Europe  of  some  1,600,000 
additional  men,  of  whom  at  least  900,000  will  be 
available  for  service  on  the  Western  Front.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Allies  are  if  properly  directed,  suf- 
ficient to  make  victory  certain;  but  until  America  can 
bring  her  weight  to  bear  it  will  be  necessary  to  hus- 
band them.  The  Government,  having  investigated 
casualties,  "is  determined  that  carelessness  with  re- 
gard to  human  life,  and  thoughtlessness  with  regard 
to  casualties  shall  be  stamped  out  wherever  it  ap- 
pear." 

The  Government  demands  large  additional  forces 
both  for  the  army  and  for  war  industries.  For  the 
army,  which  at  present  consists  of  about  4,000,000 
men,  at  least  450,000  more  are  required.  For  war 
industries  320,000  more  men  and  120,000  more 
women  are  needed.  Of  the  draft  for  war  industries, 
"rather  more  than  a  third  is  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions ;  rather  less  than  a  third 
for  the  Admiralty;  and  the  remaining  third  is  di- 
vided among  the  other  labor-employing  depart- 
ments." These  men  will  be  provided  through  a  com- 
ing curtailment  of  non-essential  industries,  through 
the  employment  of  discharged  soldiers,  and  through 
the  "return  to  civil  life,  by  their  release  from  the  Col- 
ours, of  many  men  of  low  medical  categories."  The 
recruits  for  the  army  will  be  found  mainly  among 
men  under  the  age  of  twenty-four  now  working  in 
war  industries,  (other  industries  having  been  already 
thoroughly  combed ) ;  but  an  exception  will  neces- 
sarily be  made  in  the  case  of  the  ship-building  trades. 
Some  older  men  engaged  in  work  which  can  be  done, 
after  a  short  period  of  training,  by  still  older  or 
unfit  men  or  by  women,  will  also  be  included.  The 
gaps  in  the  war  industries  will  be  filled  by  "dilu- 
tion." The  government,  for  reasons  both  economic 
and  military,  has  decided  against  any  changes  in  the 
age-limits;  and  does  not  intend  at  present  to  intro- 
duce conscription  in  Ireland.  Thus  the  chief  opera- 
tive feature  of  the  bill  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Service  the  power  to  withdraw 
the  "occupational"  exemptions  now  possessed  by 
1,000,000  men,  and  to  decide  in  future  just  what 
men  or  what  classes  of  men  of  military  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  industries  whatever. 

The  speech  reflects  the  fear  of  trouble  from  some 
laboring  organizations.    Although  pacifists  are  try- 
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ing  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  munition  factories,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  young 
men  engaged  in  the  vital  industries  will  claim  exemp- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  nation. 
"'These  young  men  are  now  threatening  to  take  what 
they  call  "drastic  action,'  in  plain  terms  to  hold  up 
the  output  of  ships  and  aeroplanes  in  order  to  force 
the  Government  to  send  out  wounded  men  again  and 
again,  to  drag  out  the  fathers,  and  to  stop  the  leave 
of  the  men  at  the  front.  I  believe,  if  they  do,  they 
will  meet  such  a  blast  of  hatred  and  contempt  that 
will  surprise  them."  There  is  also  a  sharp  repri- 
mand, which  sounds  almost  like  a  warning,  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  "The  circum- 
stances are  such  that  the  Government  cannot  give 
preferential  treatment  to  any  organization,  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  did 
not  accept  the  invitation  to  the  conference  of  the 
engineering  group."  The  debate  which  followed 
brought  out  certain  criticisms  which  are  noted  be- 
low in  reviewing  the  reaction  of  the  press;  and  was 
otherwise  notable  only  for  the  announcement  that 
the  Irish  Unionists  will  move  an  amendment  for  the 
extension  of  conscription  to  Ireland,  when  the  bill 
is  read  for  the  second  time. 

The  press  in  general  distinctly  approves  of  the 
bill;  but  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  that  Ireland 
still  receives  entire  exemption;  and  some  papers 
think  that  the  Government  has  delayed  too  long  in 
making  provision  for  reinforcements.  The  Morning 
Post  is  especially  severe  on  both  of  these  points.  The 
Times  admits  that  the  "cogent"  reasons  for  leaving 
out  Ireland  in  the  past  still  obtain.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, in  its  devotion  to  the  Navy,  finds  that  the  need 
of  man-power  for  shipbuilding  has  not  been  properly 
met.  The  Daily  News  hopes  that  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  men  and  a  reduction  of  the  forces  kept  in 
England  will  accompany  the  new  recruiting.  These 
are  the  only  criticisms  of  any  note.  Most  of  the  pa- 
pers urge  that  the  Government  show  great  firmness  in 
dealing  with  malcontents.  Labor  leaders  in  general 
seem  to  be  satisfied;  and  both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Trades  Unions  have  foretold  success  for  the  bill.  The 
actual  situation  remains,  however,  unchanged. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  French  Government  has  issued  a  series  of  de- 
crees organizing  the  recruitment  of  negro  troops  in 
French  West  Africa.  The  French  press  continues 
speculating  as  to  the  sectors  on  which  the  expected 
German  attack  will  be  delivered;  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  two  attacks  will  be  made  simultaneously: 
one  against  Verdun;  one  against  the  English  at  Cam- 
brai  or  in  front  of  Ypres.  The  Paris  U  Homme  Libre 
(16  Jan.),  a  paper  formerly  edited  by  Clemenceau, 
considers  that  the  Germans  have  almost  finished  their 
concentration  on  the  Western  front, — but  that  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  begin  their  offensive.  "It  ap- 
pears even  probable  that  it  will  not  take  place  this 
month." 


Arrest  of  Caillaux 

Caillaux's  arrest  has  been  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  Loustalot,  a  deputy,  and  Comby,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
who  were  inculpated  together  with  Caillaux  in  the 
first  proceedings  brought  by  the  Government  against 
him.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a  report  from 
Luxburg,  4  February,  1915,  just  as  Caillaux  was 
sailing  for  home  from  the  Argentine.  In  this  Lux- 
burg summarizes  Caillaux's  attitude  as  gathered  from 
his  general  conversation:  Caillaux  talked  contemp- 
tuously of  the  French  government,  and  in  a  wholly 
hostile  tone  toward  England;  "in  essentials  he  has 
hardly  changed  his  political  orientation,"  (that  is 
to  say,  he  still  favored  a  Franco-German  rapproache- 
ment).  "He  warns  us  against  the  excessive  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  by  our  papers,  .  .  .  which 
injures  his  position  in  France."  The  second  is  a 
cable  from  the  German  agent  at  Rio  Janeiro,  report- 
ing the  ship  on  which  Caillaux  had  sailed,  and  sug- 
gesting that  if  captured  he  should  be  treated  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  These  two  documents 
were  forwarded  by  Bernstorff  to  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  The  third  is  an  order  issued  by  the  German 
Censorship  to  the  Press  on  6  June,  1917,  forbidding 
the  press  to  discuss  Caillaux  or  to  mention  his  name 
under  any  circumstances, — "for  political  reasons." 
None  of  these  documents  prove  that  Caillaux  had  any 
direct  relations  with  Luxburg  or  the  German  Govern- 
ment— Luxburg  only  says  "Caillaux  welcomed  in- 
direct courtesies  from  me."  But  this  official  report, 
corroborating  the  stories  in  circulation  in  regard  to 
Caillaux's  anti-war  activities,  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
damaging  to  him,  even  amongst  his  own  political 
supporters.  Even  the  Humanite  says  that  the  docu- 
ments require  explanation  from  Caillaux. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

German  Crisis 
The  quarrel  between  Ludendorff  and  the  Mili- 
tary Party  on  one  hand  and  Von  Kuhlmann  on  the 
other  was  reported  in  the  Paris  Press  of  16  January 
to  be  approaching  a  crisis,  and  the  German  Press 
was  filled  with  rumors  of  a  complete  change  of  gov- 
ernment. The  German  papers  have  suddenly  been 
informed  that  the  crisis  has  been  averted.  "The 
difference  of  views  which  had  asserted  itself  between 
the  High  Command  and  the  chiefs  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  dissipated  thanks  to  a  frank  ex- 
planation. At  the  same  time,  a  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  drawn  between  the  functions  of  the  civil  and 
of  the  Military  Authorities"  (Post,  16  Jan.).  The 
semi-official  announcement  is  that  a  compromise  has 
been  reached,  but  the  Pan-Germanist  and  conserva- 
tive press  declare  that  the  Military  Party  carried 
their  point.  What  has  actually  happened  appears 
to  be  that  the  territorial  claims  demanded  by  the 
Military  Party  are  to  be  maintained  but  that  Von 
Kuhlmann  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  press  the  claim  in  his  own  way. 

Russian  Peace  Negotiations 
The  negotiations  have  been  taken  up  again,  and 
Von  Kuhlmann  has  attempted  to  get  around  the  chief 
point  of  conflict  (i.  e.,  the  Russian  demand  that  the 
Germans  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  immediatly) 
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by  proposing  a  "compromise"  solution.  This  divides 
into  three  periods  the  whole  period  between  the  sign- 
ing of  peace  and  the  plebiscite  by  which  the  peoples 
of  the  occupied  territories  are  to  decide  their  political 
fate.  The  object  of  this  is  either  to  pull  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  Delegates,  or  to  allow  them 
to  back  down  gracefully  and  save  their  faces  in  the 
eyes  of  the  more  sincere  Maximalists  in  Russia. 

Austrian  Attitude 

Manwhile  the  Austrian  press  has  become  alarmed 
at  the  high  handed  tone  taken  by  the  German  Mili- 
tary Party,  and  protests  against  the  tone  of  the 
speech  of  General  Hoffman  at  Brest,  (in  the  session 
of  January  13).  The  Vienna  Zeit  writes:  "We  are 
ready  to  support  Germany  and  to  defend  her  inter- 
ests in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  alli- 
ance, .  .  .  but  the  only  German  policy  which 
we  recognize  is  that  proclaimed  officially  by  Von 
Kuhlmann,  who  has  declared  himself  for  a  peace 
without  annexation  of  territory  by  force.  This  means 
not  a  peace  by  force,  but  a  peace  by  conciliation; 
and  this  alone  corresponds  to  the  final  peace  pro- 
claimed by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government." 

Further  Comment  on  Mr.  Wilson's  Speech 

(From  Vorwaerts,  11  January.)  "The  greater 
part  of  the  Berlin  Press  was  unanimous  in  stating  that 
President  Wilson's  message  was  but  a  trap  set  to 
catch  Germany.  Opinion  in  the  Entente  camp,  it  will 
be  recalled,  suspected  as  much  at  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers'  general  overtures  of  peace.  It  was  stated 
from  all  sides  that  this  manifesto  lacked  sincerity, 
and  that  the  apparent  pacifism  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  but  a  disguised  form  of  Imperialism.  Such  is 
the  exact  attitude  taken  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
German  press  toward  Mr.  Wilson's  message.  One 
fact  is  significant.  The  papers  which  declare  loudest 
that  Wilson's  pacifism  is  not  sincere  are  the  same 
ones  which  assert  as  categorical  that  the  Entente  is 
on  the  eve  of  utter  defeat.  Is  it  not  likely  that  a  group 
of  powers  on  the  eve  of  defeat  would  sincerely  want 
peace?  But  those  nations  do  not  want  peace,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  Wilson  wishes  to  mutilate  Germany,  and 
split  up  Austria  and  Turkey,  can  we  suppose  that  he 
is  as  pessimistic  as  most  Germans  in  estimating  the 
situation  of  his  allies?  We  do  not  take  seriously  the 
Imperalism  of  the  defeated,  but  only  the  Imperialism 
of  the  victor.  Germany  is  certainly  not  victorious 
enough  to  dictate  her  own  peace  terms  to  all  her  ad- 
versaries, nor  is  she  defeated  to  the  point  of  being 
obliged  to  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine,  Posen  and  Dant- 
zig,  and  everything  else  which  Mr.  Wilson — evidently 
in  a  roundabout  fashion — demands  of  her.  Were  we 
to  go  to  a  general  peace  conference  tomorrow,  where 
our  opponents  advanced  such  demands,  our  plenipo- 
tentiaries could  laugh  in  their  faces.  The  whole  Ger- 
man people  is  unanimous  in  stating  that  there  can 
be  no  peace  founded  on  such  basis.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  the  most  outspoken  in  opposing 
any  violent  policy  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  be 
equally  outspoken  in  opposing  attempted  annexation 
on  the  part  of  foreign  powers." 


Delay  in  Prussian  Electoral  Refokm 

(Extracts  from  Vorwaerts,  12  Jan.)  "Most  of  the 
Prussian  people  lack  confidence  in  the  Commission  in- 
stituted by  the  Lower  House  to  study  the  electoral 
reform.  This  body  of  men,  elected  by  the  three  class 
suffrage,  and  selected  by  lot,  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  commission  whose  aim  is  to  gain  lime 
for  their  own  ends.  They  work  on  the  principle  'do 
as  little  as  possible,  as  late  as  possible,  and  prefer- 
ably do  not  do  it  at  all.'  The  session  of  the  opening 
day  did  not  modify  public  opinion  about  them.  After 
the  usual  minutes  the  Conservatives  interrupted  delib- 
erations in  order  to  annul  innovations  by  modifica- 
tions of  their  own.  This  also  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  delay  all  action  to  meet  their  own  conve- 
nience. Any  number  of  projects  could  be  elaborated 
to  correct  as  fantastic  an  organization  as  the  Prus- 
sian Senate.  Such  questions  as  the  representation  to 
give  the  reigning  house,  the  large  and  small  land 
owners,  commerce,  industry,  the  towns,  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  different  corporations  could  easily  be 
debated  for  years.  And  until  these  are  decided  they 
do  not  wish  to  accept  the  electoral  reform. 

"We  protest  energetically  against  this  scandal, 
and  against  the  habit  of  the  commission  to  discuss 
matters  in  order  to  gain  time,  which  do  not  concern 
them.  The  Commission  was  appointed  to  work  and 
not  to  exchange  small  talk  over  the  morning  news- 
papers. Those  who  are  responsible  for  this  delay 
deceive  themselves  if  they  think  that  the  public  will 
sit  by  quietly  and  watch  them  trifling  with  their  re- 
quests. We  can  assure  them  that  they  will  gain 
nothing  by  such  obstruction,  and  that  their  opposition 
either  favored  or  in  which  they  participate  will  have 
for  them  the  most  disagreeable  political  conse- 
quences." 

Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Western  Offensive 

The  issues,  political  and  strategic,  confronting 
Germany  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  are  sum- 
marized by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  11  January: 
Political — "Has  Germany  any  good  reason  for  not 
concluding  a  peace  of  compromise?  Should  Germany 
endanger  her  present  advantageous  position  by  over- 
throwing all  of  her  policy  and  original  conception 
of  world  problems  in  the  hope  that  Hindenburg  will 
realize  new  victories,  limited  as  he  himself  admits? 
Should  we  not  be  content  that  a  compromise  peace 
secured  by  these  same  victories,  which  guarantee  us 
the  same  rights  as  other  peoples?  We  must  make  a 
positive  decision  on  this  question  one  way  or  the 
other." 

The  decision  reached  by  the  conservative  and  a 
large  part  of  liberal  opinion  is  indicated  in  the  Tag- 
liche  Rundschau  for  11  January:  "The  suspense  is 
over!  Von  Kuhlmann  has  found  the  proper  tone  ol 
voice  for  dealing  with  people  of  the  type  of  Joffre 
and  Trotzki.  This  tone  should  have  been  adopted 
in  the  very  beginning,  that  they  might  not  be  misled 
as  to  our  intentions.  Now,  we  may  breathe  freely 
again.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  feel  reassured 
as  to  the  material  outcome  of  the  decisions  of  our 
diplomats  at  Brest-Litovsk.  We  hope  that  no  one 
will  consider  us  sufficiently  naive  to  have  this  illu- 
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sion.  But  the  form  and  the  tone  of  the  pourparlers 
are  now  such  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed." 

This  change  in  the  German  tone  is  also  com- 
mented in  the  Mannheim  General  Anzeiger,  11  Janu- 
ary: "Now  we  are  free  to  turn  to  the  West.  The 
appreciation  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  free  us  of 


much  patriotic  unrest.  For  the  time  being,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  speak  more  clearly  on  this  subject. 
As  regards  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  the  Ger- 
man delegates  now  make  due  allowances  for  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Russians,  but  at  the  same  time 
make  it  clear  that  they  cannot  adopt  Russian  modes 
of  procedure  in  diplomatic  negotiations." 
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America's  Contribution 
In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  15  January  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hurd  estimates  the  contributions  which  the 
United  States  are  making  at  the  present  time,  and 
those  which,  along  certain  lines,  they  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  during  the  coming  year.  His 
article,  while  most  friendly  and  appreciative,  points 
out  what  he  believes  to  have  been  mistakes  in  Ameri- 
can policy;  and  is  frankly  intended  to  warn  his  read- 
ers against  expecting  too  much.  First  comes  hand- 
some tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  "The  Treasury 
has  been  practically  thrown  open  to  the  Allies,"  and 
"the  American  population  is  submitting  to  economies 
in  order  that  more  food  may  be  available  for  use  in 
Europe."  America  has  also  made  an  important  indi- 
rect contribution  to  the  Allies'  food  supplies  by  com- 
mandeering enemy  tonnage  and  sending  destroyers  to 
Europe. 

But  "in  the  matter  of  troops  and  merchant  ships 
.  the  outlook  is  not  so  cheerful."  In  spite 
of  great  handicaps,  "the  men  have  been  obtained.  But 
can  they  be  equipped?"  The  fact  is  that  "owing  to 
the  failure  of  American  policy  in  that  respect,"  Great 
Britain  will  be  obliged,  (as  she  will  be  most  glad), 
"to  equip  several  hundred  thousand  Americans  to 
the  last  detail  of  military  outfit."  In  explanation  of 
this  statement  Mr.  Hurd  gives  a  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence produced  at  the  Senate  investigation  into  the 
work  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Army.  He 
stresses  the  lack  of  field  artillery,  the  impossibility 
of  an  offensive  without  howitzers,  and  the  delay  con- 
sequent upon  the  re-chambering  of  the  Enfield  rifles, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  untested  Browning  for 
the  proved  Lewis  machine  gun.  He  states  that  "it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  and  would  have 
promoted  interchange  of  equipment  if 
American  firms  .  .  .  had  been  permitted  to 
'carry  on'  furnishing  the  American  troops  with  the 
types  of  heavy  artillery,  howitzers,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  etc.,  which  had  already  been  tested  under  se- 
vere service  conditions.  Time  was  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  too  much  delay 
has  occurred,  and  the  early  drafts  of  American  troops 
to  Europe  will  be  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
by  the  Allies.  The  matter  will  be  adjusted  later  on, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  American  authorities  are 
faced  with  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  so  ambi- 
tious a  programme." 

"The  anticipation  as  to  the  output  of  ships  this 
year  in  the  United  States  will  also  not  be  realized." 
To  establish  this  point  Mr.  Hurd  recites  various  well- 
known  causes  of  delay.  He  concludes:  "The  posi- 
tion of  steel  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  does 
not  encourage  the  belief  that  anything  nearly  ap- 
proaching 6,000,000  tons — the  figure  frequently  em- 
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ployed — will  be  turned  out  this  year.  There  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  with  the  vessels  ordered  a  year  or 
more  ago  by  us  and  the  Allies,  the  American  yards 
may  in  the  present  year  complete  and  send  to  sea 
from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  net  tons.  If  the  higher 
output  is  attained,  all  concerned  will  have  done  well, 
for  an  expansion  equal  to  ten  times  that  of  1913  will 
be  an  exceedingly  fine  one.  .  .  .  Last  year  we 
in  these  islands  turned  out  between  1,100,000  and 
1,200,000  tons.  If  in  1918  we  double  that,  we  shall 
have  achieved  what  the  anticipated  supply  of  ma- 
terial and  labour  can  lead  us  to  expect.  So  if  the 
Americans  build  2,000,000  tons  they  will  have  done 
as  well  as  the  country  which  in  the  past  has  been 
without  a  rival  in  this  sphere  of  industrial  activity." 

The  Possibility  of  a  "Strategic  Defensive" 
In  the  Manchester  Guardians  last  weekly  re- 
view of  the  situation,  "A  Student  of  War"  discusses 
the  possibility  that  Great  Britain  may  remain  on  the 
defensive  "until  the  American  reinforcements  reach 
their  full  strength,  which  will  probably  be  not  till 
1919."  He  himself  seems  to  favor  this  policy  when 
he  declares  that  "on  the  building  of  enough  ships 
to  support  the  members  of  the  American  Army  that 
can  be  transported  to  France  and  maintained  there 
depends  our  sole  chance  of  victory  on  the  Western 
Front."  He  estimates  that  "the  limit  of  the  incre- 
ment of  the  enemy's  numbers  on  the  two  western 
fronts — the  French  and  Italian — within  the  next  six 
months  is  at  the  outside  750,000  men,  German  and 
Austrian.  This  increase  is  rather  more  than  we  can 
balance  in  one  way  or  another,  but  not  greatly  more." 
A  "strategic  defensive"  on  the  western  front  should 
result  in  a  saving  of  perhaps  250,000  men,  who  would 
be  immensely  useful  in  building  ships  to  bring  over 
Americans  and  in  fighting  the  Turks  in  the  East. 
"Supposing  that  we  were  able  to  conduct  last  year's 
offensive  on  the  basis  of  a  superiority  of  five  to  four 
(including  the  French  army) ;  we  ought  by  proper  re- 
organization to  be  able  to  resist  any  offensive  by  the 
Germans  on  the  western  front  this  year  even  with 
a  numerical  inferiority  of  four  to  five." 

In  explaining  what  he  means  by  "proper  reor- 
ganization," "A  Student  of  War"  renews  his  former 
attacks  on  the  Staff  work  of  recent  months,  demanding 
in  particular  such  changes  in  the  various  Army  Staffs 
as  would  replace  men  of  the  "old  army"  by  men  of 
the  new.  He  sees  that  there  is  opposition  to  be  over- 
come and  that,  "without  the  backing  of  public  opin- 
ion the  reformers  are  not  strong  enough  to  have  their 
way:  .  .  .  but  on  the  degree  of  publicity  given 
to  the  Cambrai  scandals  will  depend  the  execution 
of  the  reforms  which  are  necessary."  Another  im- 
portant phase  of  reorganization  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  "measures  of  defence  on  the  German  model." 
Such  measures  would  involve,  on  the  one  hand  hav- 
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ing  fewer  men  in  the  front  line,  and  on  the  other 
''the  creation  of  powerful  strategic  reserves."  The 
Germans  may  attack  on  the  Flemish  coast;  but  "an 
even  deadlier  direction  .  .  .  would  be  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  French  frontier  towards  Belfort 
or  towards  the  western  front  of  Italy."  In  any  case 
such  reserves  are  absolutely  necessary.  Aviation 
must  also  be  developed  for  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  on  the  work  of  our  intelligence  service,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  Air  Service,  depends  not  merely  the 
success  of  our  temporary  defensive  this  year  but  the 
probability  of  success  in  our  offensive  when  it  is  re- 
sumed." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk 

Both  Germans  and  Maximalists  have  issued  fur- 
ther bulletins  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Confer- - 
ence,  covering  the  sessions  of  January  14  and  15. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  negotiations  are  not  going 
smoothly.  The  Maximalists,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  have  abandoned  their  first  policy  of  giving  way 
before  the  Germans  at  every  point.  It  is  clear, 
even  from  the  German  version,  that  they  are  resist- 
ing tenaciously  on  the  two  very  essential  points  which 
are  at  issue,  and  that  they  are  arguing  their  case  very 
adroitly.  These  two  points  are:  1 — the  Russian  de- 
mand that  the  Germans  evacuate  the  occupied  terri- 
tories immediately  upon  the  signature  of  peace;  2 — 
the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
races  of  the  occupied  territories  shall  be  allowed 
to  decide  their  political  fate.  In  both  points  the 
ideas  of  the  two  parties  are  exactly  opposite,  and 
neither  one  has  shown  any  disposition  to  compro- 
mise. The  German  bulletin  is  carefully  drawn  up 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  proceedings  is  conciliatory  and  friendly;  they  re- 
veal, nevertheless,  that  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The 
Maximalist  bulletin  has  a  decidedly  defiant  tone,  and 
puts  forward  the  points  of  the  debate  on  which  the 
Maximalists  showed  most  spirit  of  resistance. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Austro-German  Agreement 

The  Matin,  21  Dec,  published,  without  any  indi- 
cation as  to  its  source,  the  text  of  a  treaty  supposed 
to  have  been  concluded  between  Austria  and  Germany 
in  November,  1917.  At  the  time  in  Paris  no  one  ad- 
mitted to  any  knowledge  of  the  origin,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  a  Renter  dispatch  reproduced  the  essential 
terms  of  this  treaty,  adding  that  they  originated  from 
a  Czech  source.  Their  republication,  and,  in  con- 
tent, their  accord  with  suppositions  in  competent  Al- 
lied circles  as  to  such  a  treaty,  makes  the  text  merit 
attention.  Its  form  and  slight  inconsistencies  would 
indicate  a  summary  rather  than  the  actual  text  of 
the  treaty. 

I.  Austria-Hungary  agrees  to  support  the  "Ger- 
man point  of  view."  A.  With  regard  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine:  a.  Alsace-Lorraine  must  remain  German, 
b.  Eventual  changes  in  the  relation  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine to  the  Empire  can  be  decided  by  Germany  alone. 
B.    Germany's  colonies  shall  be  returned  to  her.  On 


this  condition,  and  on  this  alone,  she  will  consent  to 
evacuate  Belgium  and  the  invaded  part  of  France. 

II.  Germany  agrees  to  support  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  point  of  view:  A.  As  regards  the  integrity 
of  Austro-Hungarian  territory.  Germany  will  do  her 
utmost  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  or  diminution 
of  the  territory  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  B.  As  re- 
gards the  "Right  of  Nationalities."  In  conformity 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment this  right  will  be  granted  only  through  legisla- 
tive channels  and  on  condition  that  the  advantages 
granted  to  any  group  do  not  take  it  out  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  Monarchy.  C.  As  regards  Albania, 
Montenegro,  and  Servia.  These  three  countries  shall 
be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  Monarchy,  preserv- 
ing their  apparent  autonomy  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  groups,  or  else  simply  be  placed  under  an  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian protectorate. 

III.  As  regards  other  political  and  economic 
"war-aims"  of  the  Central  Powers  against  the  Allies, 
they  shall  be  studied  in  common,  and  be  made  the 
subject  of  thorough  investigation.  In  case  of  any 
disagreement  each  of  the  two  Empires  may  be  free 
to  decide  for  itself. 

IV.  Germany  consents  to  the  so-called  "Aus- 
trian" solution  of  the  Polish  problem,  but  from  now 
on  imposes  the  following  conditions:  A.  Germany 
is  ready  to  relinquish  all  claims  on  former  Russian 
Poland.  B.  Poland  will  conclude  a  military  alli- 
ance with  Germany  and  will  bear  part  of  the  war 
expenses  of  the  Central  Powers.  Germany  recog- 
nizes Poland's  right  to  have  its  own  merchant  ma- 
rine on  the  lower  Vistula  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  C. 
As  the  restoration  of  a  Polish  State  is  contrary  to 
Prussian  interests,  Prussia  shall  be  compensated  in 
Courland,  Lettonia,  and  Lithuania. 

Conditions  A  and  B  of  clause  IV  were  accepted  by 
Count  Czernin.  He  agreed  to  support  Prussia's  hopes 
with  regard  to  Courland,  and  Germany's  claim  to 
her  own  colonies;  but  he  rejected  the  idea  of  incor- 
porating Lithuania  and  Courland  in  Prussia.  The 
motives  of  his  refusal  are  as  follows:  1.  The  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  and  Courland  would  draw  a 
strategic  circle  around  the  future  Polish  State, 
and  hence  around  the  future  Austro-Polish-Hungar- 
ian  Monarchy.  2.  An  inevitable  result  of  it  would 
be  German  infiltration  into  Lithuania,  a  country 
which  at  present  averages  about  sixty  inhabitants  a 
square  kilometer.  3.  It  would  increase  Germano- 
Polish  enmity.  There  is  already  ill-feeling  over  the 
Prussian  domination  of  the  province  of  Posen. 

In  case  Germany  should  annex  Lithuania, — the 
two  large  centres  of  government  of  which  (Grodno 
and  Vilna)  have  a  Polish  majority  recognized  even 
by  the  most  recent  German  statistics — relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland  would  speedily  take  an 
aggressive  turn. 

Analysis.  I.  The  German  "point  of  view"  in- 
volves the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  reference  to 
eventual  changes  in  the  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
would  indicate  that  a  final  decision  as  regards  this 
Reichsland  is  still  pending.  This  treaty  coincides  as 
to  date  with  von  Kuhlmann's  "never"  as  to  a  possible 
return  to  France.    German  Statesmen  have  repeatedly 
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replied  that  the  evacuation  of  Western  occupied  re- 
gions would  be  an  exchange  for  the  return  of  Ger- 
man Colonies  or  adequate  compensation  elsewhere. 

II.  The  Austro-Hungarian  ""point  of  view,"  as 
defined  by  Czernin,  corresponds  with  this  article  of  the 
treaty.  The  Reuter  summary  of  the  treaty  specifies 
that  rights  be  not  accorded  the  Czechs  and  South  Slavs 
which  would  separate  them  from  the  Monarchy. 
Czernin  in  public  utterances  is  not  as  frank  as  the 
treaty  in  regard  to  Austrian  intentions  toward  the 
Balkan  peoples. 

III.  This  clause  provides  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Since 
the  advent  of  von  Kuhlmann  and  Hertling,  both  of 
whom  Austria  preferred  to  their  predecessors,  Aus- 
tro-German  relations  have  been  more  cordial  than 


at  any  time  during  the  war.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  approval  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  the  German 
war  policy,  by  Czernin's  comparison  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine to  Trieste  as  common  ground  to  defend,  and 
lastly  by  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  where  the 
two  delegations  have  worked  in  harmony. 

IV.  Since  November  Germany  is  believed  to 
have  modified  her  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  solu- 
tion for  Poland.  The  General  Staff  is  supposed  to 
have  declared  such  a  solution  unadvisable  for  Ger- 
many for  military  reasons,  and  to  have  carried  this 
point.  This  change  of  view  may  be  explained  by  the 
refusal  of  Czernin  to  admit  of  German  annexation 
of  Lithuania  and  "Courland."  (This  latter  is  prob- 
ably a  misprint  for  Livonia.)  The  reasons  given  for 
this  opposition  to  so  great  an  increase  in  territory  are 
those  current  in  Austrian  political  circles. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS — 19-25  November 

The  Military  event  of  the  week,  the  beginning  of 
the  Cambrai  offensive,  is  hailed  as  the  "impossibil- 
ity of  impossibilities'"  accomplished.  "The  Hinden- 
burg  line  is  smashed,"  goes  on  the  New  York  Times, 
23  November,  "smashed  at  its  strongest  point, 
smashed  at  the  one  place  where  friend  and  foe  called 
it  not  merely  strong  but  impregnable."  The  greatest 
things  are  expected  of  it.  The  Transcript,  22  Novem- 
ber, expects  that  it  will  not  only  "confuse  and  shake 
the  plan  of  the  German  staff,"  but  will  arouse  "pop- 
ular discontent  throughout  Germany,"  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  23  November,  prophesies  the 
"most  disastrous  effect  upon  German  morale."  Not 
only  is  it  expected  to  create  general  gloom  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  found  to  come  at  a  time  when  (ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World,  22  November),  "the 
Allies  needed  a  victory,  and  needed  it  badly;"  and 
the  operation,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  will  "hearten  all  Allied  peoples  and  ar- 
mies." This  for  the  moral  effect.  For  the  military 
effect,  the  first  announcement  creates  hope  in  the 
"possibility  of  forcing  a  general  retirement"  (New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune) ;  the  Houston  Chronicle 
thinks,  22  November,  that  the  "Hindenburg  line  has 
been  smashed,- — not  irretrievably  perhaps,  but  dan- 
gerously;" the  military  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 

22  November,  finds  that  "it  shakes  the  Hindenburg 
line  from  St.  Quentin  to  the  sea;"  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  23  November,  goes  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  "if  the  predictions  of  military  strategists  that 
the  thrust  toward  Cambrai  will  force  Von  Hinden- 
burg to  straighten  his  line  again  be  correct,  it  is 
likely  that  the  retirement  will  be  to  the  railroad  which 
skirts  the  Belgian  frontier." 

Unstinted  praise  is  given  the  British  staff,  which 
(the  New  York  Times  explains,  22  November)  "in- 
troduces one  novelty  after  another  to  the  attention 
of  the  Kaiser's  army,  which  by  this  time  must  be 
convinced  that  there  is  something  about  war  to  be 
learned  from  the  British."  The  Atlanta  Journal,  25 
November,  under  the  heading  "The  British  Advance," 
replies  to  the  "persistent  effort  of  yellow  journalists 
in  this  country  to  beget  distrust  and  antipathy  toward 
England,"  by  a  statement  that  "the  recent  victory 
is  but  a  climax  in  the  slowly  rising  patiently  planned 
work  of  British  preparation." — The  Chicago  Tribune, 

23  November,  prophesies  "that  General  Byng's  suc- 
cess will  in  some  degree  modify  and  broaden  combat 
technique  on  the  west  front,"  and  that  the  German 
staff  will  be  obliged  to  hold  "the  Western  line  at 
every  point  with  the  maximum  resources  of  men 
and  guns."  The  New  York  Times,  22  November, 
considers  "that  the  solution  of  the  German  defensive 
trench  system  has  been  found." — Much  interest  is 
shown  in  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  the  War  Depart- 


ment's action  in  disbanding  cavalry  units  is  consid- 
ered (Boston  Transcript,  23  November,  under  the 
heading  "Byng  vs.  Baker")  to  be  subject  to  revision. 
It  is  even  suggested  (Washington  Times,  23  Novem- 
ber), as  coming  from  army  officers,  that  "the  change  in 
tactics  was  due  to  the  counsel  of  the  American  com- 
mander." So  much  speculation  indeed  is  abroad 
during  the  first  three  days  that  the  New  York  Tribune 
(which  had  already  indicated,  22  November,  that 
the  attack  was  not  "one  of  these  great  efforts  like  the 
Somme"  battles,  was  not  "an  effort  to  seize  territory 
of  material  value,"  and  was  "primarily  designed  to 
take  off  the  pressure  upon  Italy")  feels  obliged  to 
state,  24  November,  that  "a  precious  lot  of  non- 
sense is  now  being  written  about  the  battle  of  Cam- 
brai. It  is  being  solemnly  asserted  that  a  new  method 
of  war  has  been  invented,  and  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington even  go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  General  Persh- 
ing was  the  inventor  of  the  idea.  .  .  .  The  vic- 
tory of  Cambrai  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  successful  surprise  attack.  It  is  still  possible, 
although  unlikely,  that  the  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory will  be  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  German  front, 
but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  repetition  of  the  tac- 
tics will  be  possible  in  the  immediate  future." — The 
latter  features  of  the  Cambrai  fighting  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  dispatches. 

The  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  supreme  war 
council  has  roused  considerable  incidental  comment. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  unanimously  approved.  The 
Transcript,  20  November,  suggests  that  "Lloyd  George 
stands  precisely  where  Lincoln  stood  when  he  said, 
T  will  hold  General  McClellan's  horse  if  he  will  win 
victories.'  "  The  Oklahoman,  20  November,  thinks 
the  situation  very  simple.  "The  Entente  has  got  to 
have  a  head.  In  plain  United  States,  somebody  has 
got  to  be  boss  of  the  job.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference to  America  who  that  boss  is,  so  long  as  he  is 
capable." — Comments  are,  however,  confined  to  the 
general  as  far  as  European  affairs  are  concerned;  the 
New  York  World,  22  November,  states  the  problem: 
"much  has  already  been  done  to  insure  financial  co- 
operation, industrial  co-operation,  and  shipping  co- 
operation, but  military  co-operation  has  been  left  to 
the  last." 

The  "imperative"  need  of  rushing  troops  to 
France,  indicated  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech,  sug- 
gests to  the  Transcript,  21  November,  that  "it  will 
surprise  many  Americans  that  such  an  appeal  from 
such  a  source  should  be  necessary  seven  months  after 
the  United  States  recognized  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war."  After  blaming  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  for  spreading  exaggerated  impressions 
of  the  number  of  troops  in  France,  the  Transcript  con- 
tinues, "the  matter  with  America  is  not  turgid  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  war,  but  a  turgid  ignorance  of  the  truth 
about  it — the  same  sort  of  ignorance  that  produced 
the  same  sort  of  complacency  which  wrapped  all  Eng- 
land throughout  the  first  years  of  the  war." — At  the 
same  time,  active  criticism  is  started  of  the  national 
machinery. — The  Chicago  Tribune,  22  November,  de- 
clares that  "the  machinery  of  war  preparation,  as 
improvised  from  time  to  time  at  Washington  is  too 
slow."  The  English  example  has  started  going  the 
words,  "coalition  cabinet,"  or  at  least  (Minneapolis 
Journal),  "a  great  war  board;"  and  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, following  upon  the  return  of  Congressman  Me- 
dill  McCormick,  starts  a  campaign  for  "the  creation 
without  further  delay  of  a  superior  war  council  at 
Washington  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  innumer- 
able departments,  new  boards,  and  bureaus  and  com- 
mittees; to  establish  priority  of  claims,  to  articulate, 
harmonize,  and  direct  along  lines  of  determined  pol- 
icy." The  Tribune  finds  that  there  is  at  Washington 
too  much  red  tape,  partisan  politics,  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination. The  El  Paso  Times,  22  November,  con- 
siders this  attack  quite  unjustified,  and  indeed  "ap- 
proaching to  cold-blooded  disloyalty  to  the  country." 

The  difficulties  of  the  shipping  situation  are  rather 
obscured  by  the  announcement  of  the  launching  of 
the  first  steel  ship  built  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
of  the  settling  of  the  Eastern  strikes.  The  former 
even  is  commented  on  as  follows  by  the  local  press 
(Seattle  Post-Intelligencer) :  "Seven  months  after 
war  was  declared  the  nation  is  just  getting  into  its 
stride.  .  .  .  The  federal  shipping  board  and  the 
emergency  fleet  corporation  are  now  organized  for 
practical  efficient  and  prompt  service.  The  labor 
troubles  are  in  the  way  of  permanent  settlement,  the 
yards  are  all  busy,  and  from  now  on  the  new  vessels 
will  dip  into  the  war  in  increasing  numbers."  There 
is  in  general  much  satisfaction  with  the  new  person- 
nel of  the  Shipping  Board;  but  there  is  still  discon- 
tent, the  New  York  World,  24  November,  saying  that 
"to  put  the  new  tonnage  on  the  water  the  work  of 
construction  must  proceed  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
It  is  no  place  in  management  either  for  sick  men  or 
opinionated  men  or  men  who  will  not  or  cannot  get 
along  with  what  they  have  to  work  with." 

Food. — There  is  evident  a  comfortable  feeling 
over  the  amount  of  food  saved  by  meatless  and  wheat- 
less  days,  in  New  York  20  per  cent,  on  wheat,  15  per 
cent  on  meat.  The  Food  Commission's  judicious  pub- 
licity forecasts  a  gradual  tightening,  by  announcing, 
after  the  fact,  the  shipping  abroad  of  all  surplus  wheat 
and  the  probable  deficit  before  the  next  harvest.  Prom- 
inence is  given  the  growth  of  the  (farmers)  non-par- 
tisan league,  which  has  aroused,  according  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  23  November,  a  "growing  feel- 
ing of  alarm  among  the  members  of  Congress;"  the 
League  claims  political  strength  in  from  four  to 
seven  states.  The  disloyalty  issue  has  been  raised, 
particularly  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  although  the 
League  maintains  its  own  purely  economic  signifi- 
cance, and  though  opposed  by  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
21  November,  and  supported  by  the  Washington 
Times,  25  November,  is  considered  impartially  and 
not  favorably  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Of  labor  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  21  No- 
vember, says:  "The  decisive  vote  by  which  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Buffalo  Convention  adopted  patriotic  res- 
olutions was  not  only  an  indorsement  of  the  govern- 
ment's war  purpose  but  approval  of  Samuel  Gompers' 
course  in  the  organization  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Democracy,  which  was  designed  to  counteract  the 
work  of  the  People's  Council."  According  to  Basil 
M.  Manly  in  the  El  Paso  Times,  22  November,  "You 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  Gompers  lined  up  the 
labor  movement  behind  Wilson  and  the  war.  That 
statement  is  about  nine-tenths  bunk,  and  one-tenth 
truth.  They  lined  themselves  up,  just  as  the  other 
millions  of  Americans  did." 

That  the  coal  situation  is  still  acute,  is,  how- 
ever, shown,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  23 
November,  by  the  fact  of  "the  railroad  war  board 
and  the  national  coal  association  firing  shrapnel  at 
each  other,  in  a  wordy  way,  over  who  is  responsible 
for  the  shortage  of  coal  production."  The  Kansas 
City  Times  says,  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  23  No- 
vember, that  "eventual  government  pooling  and  sale 
of  all  the  coal  in  the  United  States  was  seen  as  a 
possibility  here  today." — The  railroad  conference 
with  President  Wilson  on  the  wage  demands  of  labor 
assures  (New  York  World,  23  November)  "the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  roads  at  maximum  efficiency." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  situation  is  compli- 
cated (New  York  Times,  24  November)  "by  a  condi- 
tion of  railroad  congestion  that  is  likely  to  grow 
worse  instead  of  better,  owing  to  the  concentration 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  of  most  of  the  great 
plants  engaged  in  making  war  material."  Suggested 
remedies  are  (New  York  Times,  ibid.)  "abandon- 
ment of  competing  passenger  service — use  of  some 
railroads  entirely  for  freight,  of  some  entirely  for 
coal — shipment  of  food  to  Europe  from  gulf  ports — 
permission  by  Government  for  common  use  of  ter- 
minals, and  for  general  pooling  of  rolling  stock  and 
equipment — prompt  extension  of  Government  pri- 
ority orders  to  relieve  growing  congestion  at  termi- 
nals." The  pooling  of  equipment  had  already  been 
arranged  on  November  24. 

Sedition. — The  President's  order  restricting  the 
movements  of  enemy  aliens  is  justified  by  the  Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer,  22  November,  as  follows:  "At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  President  Wilson  admon- 
ished German  subjects  to  remember  that  they  were 
guests  of  the  nation.  Until  it  was  shown  that  they 
were  abusing  this  hospitality  they  were  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  freedom.  .  .  That  friendly  warning  went 
unheeded.  A  systematic  campaign  of  sabotage  and 
sedition  started  everywhere.  It  became  necessary  to 
round  up  suspected  spies  and  to  forbid  other  enemy 
aliens  from  approaching  docks,  warehouses,  and  Gov- 
ernment works."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  23 
November,  considers  the  order  "a  half-way  measure," 
in  that  it  does  not  affect  alien  women,  or  the  sub- 
jects of  Austria,  Bulgaria,  or  Turkey. 

The  Russian  Armistice  proposal,  along  with 
much  indignation  over  "socialism,"  and  with  rumors 
that  the  United  States  is  stopping  supplies,  draws 
some  hopeful  comment.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  23  November,  hopes  that  "when  the  duped 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  workmen  feel  the  pinch  (of 
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hunger),  they  may  resort  to  wholesale  pillage — -or 
they  may  return  to  reason  and  crush  their  betrayers. 

.  All  things  are  yet  possible  in  Russia."  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  25  November,  seeing  that 
things  are  hopeless,  nevertheless  feels  that  "in  the 
chaotic  condition  of  Russia  it  is  inconceivable  how 
any  separate  peace  can  be  attained.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  menace  to  the  Allies  is  that  material  aid  may 
be  given  to  Germany  by  the  Slavs."  The  Houston 
Chronicle,  25  November,  however,  delivers  an  ulti- 
matum: "The  Russian  people  should  be  informed  defi- 
nitely and  immediately  that  Russia  may  presently 
find  herself  an  unfriendly  nation.  Having  been  given 
such  a  warning  the  Russian  people  will  be  at  liberty 
to  make  choice  between  the  kaiser-ridden  bolsheviki 
and  the  allied  cause." 


ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Comment  on  Military  Situation 

(Col.  XX  in  Le  Gaulois,  18  January.)  "\\  hether 
or  not  great  military  events  will  shortly  take  place 
on  our  front,  it  is  now  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one 
that  very  important  concentrations  of  troops  are  be- 
ing made  on  both  sides.  Although  our  enemies  are 
engaged  at  this  moment  in  publishing  a  new  and 
very  interesting  order  on  a  defensive  battle  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  Great  German  Headquar- 
ters are  proceeding  to  make  alterations  in  the  posi- 
tions of  their  shock  troops  stationed  on  the  Western 
Front,  this  operation,  if  our  information  be  correct, 
is  to  be  completed  by  Jan.  26.  In  consequence  we 
have  a  few  more  days  of  waiting,  then  we  shall  see 
whether  or  not  our  enemies  have  decided  to  launch 
this  great  offensive,  which  we  have  heard  of  for  so 
long,  concerning  which,  moreover,  we  feel — is  it 
necessary  to  add — not  the  slightest  anxiety." 
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Labor  and  the  Man-Power  Bill 

When,  on  14  January,  the  man-power  bill  was 
read  for  the  first  time,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  labor  organizations 
were  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  or 
threatening  ""drastic  action"  when  the  new  measures 
should  be  put  in  force.  On  17  January,  when  the 
bill  was  read  for  the  second  time,  there  was  consid- 
erable reference  to  labor  unrest.  There  was  criti- 
cism of  the  food  administration,  of  the  Government's 
attitude  toward  Russia,  of  insufficient  effort  in  ship- 
building, of  favoritism  to  government  employees,  of 
excessive  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  of  cas- 
ualties unnecessarily  incurred.  The  Ministry  was 
warned  that  industrial  trouble  might  come  on  very 
big  lines.  The  critics  finally  compelled  the  House 
to  go  into  secret  session  on  a  demand  for  more  in- 
formation; but  the  bill  was  read  for  the  second  time 
(i.  e.,  its  principles  were  approved)  "without  a  dis- 
sentient voice."  The  proposal  to  extend  conscrip- 
tion to  Ireland  was  defeated  by  136  votes  to  48.  On 
18  January  the  Prime  Minister  addressed  a  confer- 
ence of  the  leaders  of  unions  affected  by  the  man- 
power bill.  In  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Minister  of  National  Service  he  addressed 
existing  or  potential  malcontents.  "If  we  are  not 
able  to  defeat  the  German  forces  ...  is  there 
any  man  present  in  possession  of  his  wits  who  believes 
that  one  of  our  terms,  the  least  of  them  can  be  en- 
forced? I  am  not  talking  about  the  demands  of  the 
Imperialists  ...  I  am  talking  of  the  moder- 
ate demands  of  the  most  pacifist  soul  in  this  assem- 
bly." And  again.  "If  there  are  men  who  say  they 
will  not  go  into  the  trenches,  then  the  men  who  are 
in  the  trenches  have  the  right  to  say:  'Neither  will 
we  remain  here.'  Supposing  they  did  say  it. 
The  Channel  ports  are  not  so  far  from  the  fighting 
line.  .  .  .  No  democracy  has  ever  long  sur- 
vived the  failure  of  its  adherents  to  be  ready  to  die 
for  it."  The  threatened  labor  troubles  referred  to 
on  these  three  occasions  were  discussed  to  some  extent 
in  the  Press  Review  for  18  January.  Some  addi- 
tional information  is  given  in  papers  received  since 
that  time. 

"Present  indications  show  that  although  cer- 
tain turbulent  bodies  of  the  engineering  and  kindred 
trades  are  threatening  to  offer  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's man-power  proposals,  the  general  sense  of 
the  more  responsible  sections  of  labor  is  one  of  ap- 
proval." This  cautious  statement  from  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph of  16  January  seems  fairly  to  sum  up  the 
situation.  The  questions  then  arise:  What  are  these 
"turbulent  bodies;"  of  what  sort  and  of  what  strength 
is  the  "opposition"  which  they  are  threatening  to 
offer;  and  how  far  will  the  "responsible  sections  of 


Labor"  be  able  to  make  their  approval  count  for 
Labor  as  a  whole?  Before  attempting  any  generali- 
zations some  specific  facts  and  comments  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  organizations  so  far  most  in  the  public 
eye,  in  this  coimection,  are  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  tl  °t  various  bodies  of  shop- 
stewards. 

The  "A.-S.  E."  maintains  its  refusal  to  treat  with 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  and  from  several  of  its  im- 
portant branches  trouble  is  threatened.  At  Wool- 
wich "it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  will  sup- 
port drastic  measures  in  opposition  to  a  comb-out." 
From  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Barrow,  the  Clyde  and 
other  centres  come  reports  of  discontent,  tension  and 
the  disposition  to  make  trouble.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  strikes  might  be  commenced  on  the  food  sit- 
uation, on  wage  questions  or  on  other  issues  which 
would  relieve  the  engineers  of  the  charge  of  open 
disloyalty.  There  are  also,  however,  reassuring  fac- 
tors in  the  situation.  The  members  most  inclined 
to  active  selves  in  their  national  organization  to  op- 
position; to  a  large  extent,  entered  the  industry  and 
Society  since  the  war  began;  and  who  will  personally 
be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  man-power  bill. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  older  members  will  not  be  so 
sorry  to  lose  them,  as  to  incur  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  open  defiance  to  a  government  measure  en- 
joying such  strong  support.  The  old  members  must 
realize  too  that  the  A.  S.  E.,  through  its  persistent 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  other  unions  in  times  past, 
is  in  a  very  poor  position  to  attract  the  sympathy  of 
Labor  as  a  whole.  The  shop-stewards,  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  in  their  national  organization  to 
opposition;  and  who,  like  the  A.  S.  E.  have  been 
openly  challenged  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes;  are  alike 
threatening,  and  alike  uncertain  of  their  ground.  At 
Barrow,  Manchester,  and  other  centres,  they  are  hold- 
ing meetings  and  framing  threats;  but  here  too  there 
are  signs  of  a  "responsible  element"  which  deprecates 
recourse  to  violence. 

Outside  the  A.  S.  E.  and  the  shop-stewards,  Labor 
in  general  has  not  declared  itself;  and  there  are  both 
disturbing  and  reassuring  reports.  There  is  doubt 
whether  the  labor  leaders  who  have  been  conferring 
with  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  will  be  able  to  carry  their 
unions  with  them,  since  "for  some  time  past  there 
have  been  unmistakable  signs  of  a  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  the  central  officials  of  some  of  the  chief 
unions,  and  of  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
local  branches  or  district  organizations  to  flout  the 
wishes  and  decisions  of  their  national  executives." 
From  Sheffield  it  is  reported  that:  "The  Socialist-Pa- 
cifist element  is  growing  in  numbers;  and  labor  lead- 
ers who  are  anxious  to  see  a  victorious  end  to  the 
war  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  man-power  with  a  strong 
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hand"  (Times,  16  Jan.).  From  other  centres  ac- 
counts equally  disquieting  are  received.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  clear  that  of  the  three  great  groups  of 
workingmen  concerned,  miners,  railwaymen  and 
workers  in  metal  trade  (or  "engineers")  the  two  first 
are  disposed  to  give  little  if  any  trouble;  and  even 
among  the  third,  there  is  a  large  element  which  is 
behind  the  government,  and  anxious  to  see  conscrip- 
tion applied  to  men  Avho  entered  war  industries  in 
order  to  escape  it. 

In  the  way  of  conclusions  the  press,  and  most 
prominent  persons  who  have  cared  to  commit  them- 
selves, are  either  non-committal  or  optimistic.  Thus 
the  Manchester  Guardian  says  that  "what  the  reaction 
will  be  among  the  trade  unions  affected  one  cannot 
predict;"  while  the  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent 
at  Manchester,  one  of  the  centres  of  unrest,  reports 
that  "trade  union  leaders  as  a  whole  do  not  share 
the  apprehension  of  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
scheme  with  which  some  people  seem  to  be  obsessed." 
There  is  general  agreement  that  chances  strongly  fa- 
vor the  successful  enforcement  of  the  bill;  but  thai 
the  government  will  have  to  be  both  diplomatic  and 
firm  in  its  handling  of  the  situation. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Party  Changes 

The  two  parties  whose  united  action  on  July  19th 
made  possible  the  Majority  vote  in  the  Reichstag  for 
a  peace  of  compromise  as  opposed  to  a  peace  of  vic- 
tory and  annexations,  were  the  Catholic  Center  and 
the  Majority  Socialists.  At  that  time  all  of  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  and  most  of  the  Catholics — in  any 
case  the  influential  Church  groups  and  the  Reichstag 
Center  delegation — were  for  concessions  and  prompt 
peace.  But  events  since  then  have  modified  this  ac 
cord.  The  Catholics  are  split  into  two  groups:  First, 
those  who,  led  by  Erzberger  in  accord  with  the  Aus- 
trian Catholics,  continue  to  regard  with  favor  an 
immediate  application  of  the  Pope's  peace  program; 
second,  those  who,  because  of  recent  victories  or  in- 
fluenced by  Pan-German  propaganda,  now  frankly 
support  the  military  program  for  pursuit  of  annexa- 
tions. Indications  of  this  difference  are  numerous  in 
the  German  papers,  especially  in  those  printed  in  the 
smaller  towns.  Many  Center  Party  Clubs,  especially 
in  South  Prussia,  have  repudiated  Erzberger  as  party 
leader  and  have  demanded  more  vigorous  support  of 
the  war  from  their  Reichstag  delegation.  This  evo- 
lution in  German  opinion  is  commented  in  the  Sch- 
wabisches  Merkur,  14  Jan.:  "Vorwaerts  (Majority 
Socialist)  fails  to  notice  the  flagrant  opposition  be- 
tween the  Kuhlmann  declarations  at  Brest-Litovsk  and 
the  peace  formula  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  Majority. 
Germania,  the  paper  of  Erzberger,  even  approves  this 
change  in  attitude  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  rec- 
ognizes the  advantages  resulting  from  the  new  situa- 
tion, declaring  "we  have  now  full  liberty  of  action. 
We  can  now  adapt  ourselves  to  any  new  situation 
which  military  events  may  produce.  The  advantages 
of  this  liberty  of  action  are  not  to  be  denied  in  the 


light  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  last 
speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson.  The  Ger- 
mania, however,  adds  timidly  that  the  July  peace 
resolution  was  a  loyal  manifestation  of  desire  for 
peace.  The  Munich  paper  of  the  Center  Party  goes 
further  and  welcomes  the  vigorous  attitude  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  as  a  final  blow  to  that  monstrous  conception 
that  we  have  for  long  months  been  in  error  and  have 
absorbed  our  best  energies  in  sterile  combats.  The 
devoted  followers  or  Erzberger  cannot  go  as  far  as 
these  papers  and  are  rather  frightened  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  possibility  of  compromise  peace  and 
ask  for  light.  They  emphasize  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  view.  Since  President  Wilson's 
last  speeches,  we  know  in  advance  what  position  the 
great  majority  of  Germans  will  take.  He  has  tried  to 
incite  the  Reichstag  Majority  against  the  Government 
All  political  Parties,  therefore,  should  be  the  more 
determined  to  support  the  Government  which  so  dis- 
pleases Mr.  Wilson.  .  .  .  Events  and  men  are 
constantly  changing  and  Reichstag  groups  cannot  es- 
cape this  law." 

Germany's  Inner  and  Outer  Policy — and  Wilson 
(By  George  Gothein,  Reichstag  Deputy,  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  18  Dec. )  As  Wilson  cannot  deny 
the  force  and  wisdom  of  the  Germans,  he  bases  his 
hate  on  the  theory  of  the  bad  leadership  of  a  good  peo- 
ple. The  more  shame  to  us  that  we  should  have 
given  him  a  handle  in  the  shape  of  our  Prussian  suf- 
frage law  and  one  or  two  diplomatic  incidents.  The 
Reichstag  "Left"  has  fought  to  give  Prussia  only 
that  equal  suffrage  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest 
of  democratic  Germany.  But  the  Junkers  and  the 
backstairs  influences  seem  to  place  their  own  pri- 
vate spoils  above  even  the  victory  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  German  people  know  that  neither  the  Kaiser 
nor  the  Chancellor  nor  any  responsible  official  desired 
this  war.  But  the  people's  representatives  were  not 
called  in  to  help  in  the  decision,  as  they  were  for  the 
answer  to  the  Pope's  note,  and  as  they  should  have 
been  long  before.  Such  action  throughout  the  war 
might  have  kept  the  United  States  a  neutral.  What 
excuse  was  there  for  making  such  a  display  of  broth- 
erhood with  the  American  Ambassador  at  a  public 
banquet  in  Berlin,  immediately  before  the  announce- 
ment of  unlimited  submarine  warfare,  or  what  ex- 
cuse for  the  fatal  Mexican  despatch?  The  Majority 
Parties  never  approved  of  such  a  policy.  Zimmer- 
mann  fell  by  it,  and  Bethmann-Hollweg  might  not 
have  succumbed  to  his  enemies'  attacks  but  for  the 
added  weight  of  that  Mexican  message. 

Out  of  the  crisis  which  began  in  July  and  ended 
by  bringing  in  Hertling  and  such  representatives  of 
the  people  as  Payer  and  Friedberg,  is  coming  the 
self-expression  of  the  people  and  their  union  with 
the  leaders.  Out  of  it  too  will  come  the  new  suf- 
frage law. 

So  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  blind  meddling,  all 
his  bugbears  will  be  dead  before  he  can  stifle  them. 

Covering  up  the  Crisis 
(Deutsche  Zeitung,  Pan-German,  16  Jan.)  [f 
we  are  to  believe  certain  of  yesterday's  and  today's 
newspapers,  we  must  accept  literally  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Imperial  Under-Secretary  von  dem 
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Busche  to  the  Chief  Commission  of  the  Reichstag.  He 
declares  that  he  is  able  to  state  in  the  Chancellor's 
name  that  von  Kuhlmann's  instructions  concerning  the 
negotiations  have  suffered  no  change.  "Germanic" 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  "Nothing  is  in  any  way  changed." 
Such  an  attitude  shows  an  entire  lack  of  political 
sense.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Hinden- 
burg,  Ludendorff,  Hertling,  and  all  our  great  leaders, 
to  think  that  they  took  part  in  so  many  conferences 
with  the  Emperor,  and  even,  on  January  2nd,  in  a 
sort  of  small  Crown  Council — and  arrived  at  noth- 
ing. Are  all  their  important  meetings — even  to  the 
summoning  of  the  Crown  Prince — to  be  resolved  to 
such  an  absurd  and  useless  conclusion?  Is  this  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  lack  of  any  denial 
of  the  schism  between  the  political  and  the  military? 
All  this  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "leaving  things 
as  they  were!"  Such  reflections — and  not  any  special 
importance  that  we  attach  to  official  explanations  by 
Wilhelmstrasse — lead  us  to  think  that  von  dem 
Busche's  words  were  particularly   ill-chosen,  and 


likely  to  stir  up  public  opinion,  which  was  gradually 
settling.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  and 
the  German  people  have  followed  with  the  closest 
attention  the  conferences  which  were  to  decide  them 
last  week  in  Berlin.  As  an  agreement  was  undoubt- 
edly reached  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  High 
Command,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Emperor  and 
Crown  Prince,  a  responsible  statesman  should  have 
issued  a  definite  statement  that  the  public  could  face 
the  future  optimistically,  due  regard  having  been 
paid  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  military  chiefs 
who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  yesterday  would 
have  been  an  auspicious  occasion  for  such  an  an- 
nouncement; so  likewise  would  be  a  sitting  of  the 
Chief  Commission — and  we  are  told  the  Chancellor 
will  address  the  latter  on  Friday.  At  any  rate  he 
should  never  have  authorized  such  an  announcement 
as  that  of  von  dem  Busche.  We  will  push  the  point 
no  further;  but  we  protest  against  officialdom's  way 
of  passing  off  the  late  extraordinary  serious  crisis." 
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Development  in  the  Irish  Situation 

The  Irish  question  is  rapidly  entering  upon  one 
of  its  most  important  and  most  critical  phases.  Al- 
though the  press,  according  to  instructions,  refrains 
from  much  comment;  there  are  numerous  hints  that 
the  Convention  will  soon  present  its  report;  and  that 
the  report  will  show  a  failure  of  the  various  parties 
to  arrive  at  any  agreement  concerning  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  Ireland.  Such  an  outcome  will  create 
a  serious  situation  in  Ireland,  and  will  place  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
Either  to  retain  present  arrangements,  or  to  adopt 
any  one  of  the  alternative  suggestions  offered,  threat- 
ens to  provoke  bitter  opposition  from  at  least  one  sec- 
tion. It  seems  certain  that  the  Convention  will  in 
any  case  have  done  much  to  promote  better  under- 
standing; but  to  achieve  a  settlement  will  require  at 
least  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

The  two  great  danger  points  are  still  Ulster  and 
Sinn  Fein.    Sinn  Fein  has  continued  irreconcilable, 
i.  e.,  republican.    It  has  continued,  through  its  offi- 
cials to  denounce  the  British  as  cruel  oppressors,  and 
as  hypocrites  in  all  the  professions  they  make  con- 
cerning the  war.    It  has  continued  to  provoke  minor 
disturbances,  and  to  insist  upon  complete  indepen- 
dence.   It  is  now  arranging  for  a  referendum  on  the 
independence  question.    Since  the  voting  is  to  be 
open ;  and  Sinn  Fein,  whatever  its  numbers,  is  not  only 
admired,  but  feared,  through  most  of  Ireland;  there 
is  every  prospect  that  a  large  majority  for  complete 
separation  will  be  secured.   The  real  strength  of  Sinn 
Fein  is  hard  to  estimate.    Its  claims  to  a  membership 
growing  towards  half  a  million  may  be  disregarded, 
but  it  seems  to  include  not  only  the  extremists  but  a 
good  majority  of  the  old  Nationalist  party.  Though 
denounced  by  Cardinal  Logue  and  some  of  the  bish- 
ops, it  is  still  supported  by  many  of  the  clergy.  It 
has  probably  lost  some  strength  through  the  success 
of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  winning  the  support  of 
Irish-American  societies  all  the  way  from  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  Conven- 
tion.  The  Irish  Fellowship  Club  of  Chicago  declared 
that  Irish-Americans  would  regard  as  enemies  those 
who  embarrassed  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and  sent  funds  to  support  the  Constitutional  (pro- 
Convention)  party.    But  it  is  doubtful  in  how  far 
the  rank  and  file  of  Sinn  Fein's  followers  know  either 
these  facts  or  their  significance.    Should  the  Conven- 
tion after  all  agree  on  a  scheme  for  autonomous  gov- 
•  ernment  (which  Great  Britain  would  doubtless  at 
once  put  into  effect)  Sinn  Fein  would  probably  be 
deserted  by  all  but  the  extremists.    In  the  event  of  a 
disagreement — and  especially  one  occasioned  by  the 
attitude  of  Ulster — it  would  be  powerful  enough  to 


threaten  very  serious  trouble  to  a  ministry  which  re- 
fused to  comply  with  its  demands. 

And  yet,  if  numerous  and  apparently  reliable  pre- 
dictions are  fulfilled,  this  is  just  what  is  about  to  oc- 
cur. Ulster  claims  that  its  worst  fears  are  being 
justified  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  Sinn  Fein.  In 
return  it  has  been  provoking  Sinn  Fein,  and  incident- 
ally embarrassing  the  Convention,  by  openly  demand- 
ing conscription  for  Ireland,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
understood,  through  the  press  and  its  representatives 
in  Parliament,  that  the  Ulster  attitude  on  Home  Rule 
is  unchanged.  There  is  also,  as  previously  said,  every 
indication  that  the  supposed  deadlock  in  the  Conven- 
tion has  arisen  from  the  action  of  Ulster  delegates. 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  promote  a  successful  out- 
come for  the  Convention  in  every  way.  Recent  Irish 
demands  for  certain  regulations  concerning  food,  for 
war-industries,  and  above  all  for  a  settlement  of  the 
redistribution  question  by  Irishmen  themselves  have 
been  readily  met.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  commit- 
tee on  redistribution  has,  like  the  Convention,  come 
to  a  seeming  deadlock.  The  "Castle,"  which  seems 
now  to  have  a  personnel  almost  entirely  Catholic  and 
Nationalist,  and  the  Secretary  Mr.  Duke  himself,  seem 
to  have  maintained  of  late  a  very  conciliatory 
attitude  even  towards  Sinn  Fein.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated 
should  events  shape  themselves  in  the  direction  now 
indicated. 

Great  Britain  and  Finland 
Three  envoys  from  Finland  have  been  visiting 
London  with  the  object  of  securing  the  recognition  by 
the  British  Government  of  the  new  Finnish  Republic, 
which  was  established  in  December.  The  new  repub- 
lic was  set  up  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Bolshevik 
leaders,  and  has  already  been  recognized  by  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  gov- 
ernment is  extremely  anxious  for  British  and  Ameri- 
can recognition.  Food  supplies  are  low,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  has  been  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  The  envoys  state  that,  being  no  longer  able 
to  negotiate  through  Russia,  they  cannot  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  transportation  of  the  grain  until 
the  British  and  American  governments  will  negotiate 
with  their  state  as  possessing  sovereign  rights.  On 
15  January,  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour 
was  asked  why  the  government  had  not  taken  action. 
His  reply  was  that  the  process  by  which  Finland  was 
becoming  a  republic  was  not  yet  complete,  and  that, 
"before  taking  that  formal  step,  it  would  be  desir-. 
able  to  know  what  the  Russian  people  think  on  that 
subject."  Some  of  the  British  papers  are  inclined 
to  complain  of  the  government's  delay;  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  (18  Jan.)  pointing  out  that  recogni- 
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tion  will  permit  the  government  to  assure  itself  that 
food  sent  to  Finland  will  not  be  diverted  to  Germany, 
and  also  to  seize  this  "great  opportunity  of  cutting 
out  the  Germans  from  their  predominant  position  in 
the  Finnish  trade."  It  is  not,  however,  believed  that 
this  delay  will  be  of  long  continuance. 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italian  Opinion  on  the  Speeches  of  Lloyd 
George  and  President  Wilson 

The  first  impression  of  Lloyd  George's  speech  in 
Italy  was  decidedly  favorable.  Italian  opinion,  like 
that  of  France,  had  been  calling  urgently  for  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  statement  of  Allied  war-aims,  and 
Lloyd  George's  clear  and  vigorous  language  was  in- 
stantly welcomed.  The  Rome  Tribuna,  indeed,  said 
rather  shrewdly  that  the  only  novelty  of  the  speech 
was  its  "simplicity  and  nudity  of  form;" — but  at 
the  same  time  this  simplicity  of  form  played  a  large 
part  in  the  striking  effect  the  speech  produced  in 
Italy.  On  all  sides  it  was  immediately  realized  that 
the  speech  had  a  particular  significance  from  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  its  delivery: — from  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  before  an  audience  of  Labor 
delegates  and  had  obviously  won  their  approval;  and 
that  it  was  delivered  in  time  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  adroit  German  reply  to  the  Russian  peace  pro- 
posals, and  in  time  to  forestall  the  expected  peace 
offensive  of  the  Central  Powers.  It  was  even  consid- 
ered that  the  speech  might  have  its  effect  on  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  German  and  Austrian  people, — al- 
though the  Italians  have  always  had  few  illusions 
on  this  point. 

In  this  general  impression  of  approval,  the  fact 
that  Lloyd  George  had  alluded  to  Italian  war-aims 
only  in  one  brief  and  rather  vague  phrase,  was  at 
first  overlooked  by  most  of  the  press.  The  Giornale 
d' Italia,  which  is  practically  the  mouthpiece  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  no- 
ticed it,  however,  at  once,  and  promptly  pointed  out 
that  this  passage  of  the  speech  could  only  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  to  Italy  if  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  existing  treaties  between  Italy  and  her  allies. 
The  precise  terms  of  these  treaties  have  never  been 
published,  but  to  make  the  point  clearer  there  was 
quoted  a  passage  from  Sonnino's  speech  of  October 
25:  "Italy  is  fighting  to  acquire  her  natural  fron- 
tiers, to  liberate  Italians  oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  to  assure  in  the  Adriatic  the  conditions  necessary 
to  her  existence  and  to  her  legitimate  security."  In 
other  words,  this  Italian  semi-official  paper  wished 
to  make  clear  without  delay  that  Italy  was  fighting 
not  only  from  sentimental  Irridentist  motives,  but  to 
gain  a  secure  strategic  frontier,  and  a  secure  strategic 
position  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Italy 
has  now  no  good  port  along  her  whole  Adriatic  coast; 
whereas  if  Pola,  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  Cattaro 
were  to  be  in  Austrian  hands,  the  Adriatic  would  be 
practically  an  Austrian  lake.  "Everyone  knows,  in 
fact,  that  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  hold  the  coastline  opposite.  Lloyd 
George's  formula  of  reunion  with  our  brothers  of 
race  and  language  may  coincide  with  a  better  land 


frontier,  but  it  might  not  imply  that  modification  of 
the  intolerable  situation  in  the  Adriatic  which  is  for 
us  one  of  the  supreme  aims  of  the  war." 

On  second  thought,  nearly  all  the  Italian  press 
realized  that  this  passage  was  the  weak  point  in 
Lloyd  George's  speech  from  an  Italian  point  of  view; 
and  there  developed,  in  addition,  on  closer  reading 
of  the  speech,  an  impression  that  Lloyd  George  was 
softening  toward  Austria,  or  else  that  he  had  in  mind 
offering  Austria  more  favorable  terms  in  order  to 
tempt  her  away  from  German  leading  strings.  The 
maimer  in  which  he  washed  his  hands  of  Russia  and 
the  East  tended  to  confirm  this  view,  and  within  a  few 
days  there  was  aroused  a  decided  uneasiness  lest 
Lloyd  George,  in  order  to  make  peace  easier  for  Aus- 
tria, might  be  willing  to  offer  her  terms  which  would 
leave  her  larger  and  more  powerful  than  before,  and 
hence  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  Italy,  even  ad- 
mitting a  rectification  of  the  Italian  frontier. 

The  Italians  were  in  this  state  of  mind  when 
President  Wilson's  speech  was  delivered.  It  produced 
in  Italy  two  wholly  divergent  effects.  The  general 
tone  of  the  speech,  its  idealistic  quality,  and  its  in- 
sistence on  the  principle  of  nationality,  were  enthusi- 
astically welcomed.  The  Giornale  d'ltalia  wrote  at 
once:  "The  greatest  and  most  important  significance 
of  Wilson's  message  in  our  opinion  is  this:  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  must  be  the  basis  of  the  future 
peace."  On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  compara- 
tively benevolent  tone  to  Austria  immediately  intensi- 
fied the  uneasiness  aroused  by  Lloyd  George's  speech 
on  that  point;  and  his  whittling  down  Italian  war- 
aims  to  a  readjustment  of  frontiers  along  the  lines  of 
clearly  recognizable  nationalities  produced  instant 
and  outspoken  protests.  It  produced,  in  fact,  not 
merely  protests,  but  a  decided  stiffening  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  Italy,  and  in  a  sense  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  Italian  morale, — especially  with  the 
more  intelligent  middle  class  which  has  been  most 
sincere  and  steadfast  in  support  of  the  war.  The  idea 
of  having  to  renounce  certain  aspirations  which  Ital- 
ians for  long  have  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  which  they 
feel  to  be  just,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  out- 
side of  Italy,  seems  to  have  lifted  up  the  Italians,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  from  the  sense  of  discourage- 
ment left  behind  by  the  defeat  of  the  Isonzo.  This 

■  is  perhaps  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  but  the  fact 
is  nevertheless  undeniable.  It  is  all  the  more  striking 
because  Italy  has  counted  so  greatly  on  American  sup- 
port, and  still  does.  Nevertheless,  she  seems  to  have 
been  wounded,  almost,  by  the  idea  that  her  depen- 
dence on  her  allies  should  imply  that  her  aspirations 
might  be  put  aside  as  less  essential  than  theirs.  A 
series  of  quotations  chosen  from  the  Italian  press 
would  indeed  by  no  means  give  the  impression  that 
the  case  as  stated  above  has  been  put  too  strongly; 
but  rather  the  contrary.  In  fact,  Italian  comment 
on  Italian  war-aims  has  never  been  so  straightfor- 
ward and  outspoken  as  in  these  articles  inspired  by 
the  President's  message,  and  it  has  had  an  excellent 
and  generally  clarifying  effect,  by  making  Italians 
realize  the  fauls  of  their  diplomatic  policy  in  the 
past,  and  the  actual  possibilities  (in  contrast  with 
desires  and  imaginary  projects)  of  the  present  and 

I  the  future. 
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The  Austrian  Troueles 
Newspapers  have  been  so  irregular,  and  reports 
from  Austria-Hungary  so  conflicting  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  or  not  before  a  decision  the  people 
of  the  Monarchy  would  support  the  Government  on  a 
policy  of  conquest.  Recent  reports  of  discontent  in 
Austria  have  been  in  singular  discord  with  the  pom- 
pous official  declarations  of  united  action  by  the  Quad- 
ruplice.  The  causes  of  this  unrest  are  both  political 
and  economic.  Public  opinion,  anxious  for  general 
peace,  was  impatient  at  the  limitations  and  delays  in 
negotiations  with  Russia.  Internal  food  conditions 
have  become  aggravated.  Complaints  of  faulty  dis- 
tribution have  come  in  from  all  sides.  This  is  also  a 
constant  source  of  discord  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Hungarians.  The  former  accuse  the  latter  of 
hoarding  their  food,  while  the  Hungarian  people 
grumble  at  the  generosity  of  their  Government  in 
permitting  food  exports. 

On  the  16th  a  general  strike  was  declared  in 
Vienna  and  in  Southern  Austria.  The  following  day 
300,000  people  in  Vienna  gathered  before  the  House 
(Reichsrat)  demanding  peace.  All  factories  closed 
down  and  newspapers  stopped.  Only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  trams  and  trains  continued  to  run.  The  strike 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Monarchy.  In  Prague 
and  Cracow  it  rapidly  took  on  a  threatening  political 
aspect.  The  total  number  of  strikers  increased  from 
200,000  to  1,200,000  (or  according  to  another  esti- 
mate to  1,500,000). 

Coincident  with  the  strike,  the  Socialists  proposed 
an  ultimatum,  demanding  a  better  food  supply,  better 
conditions  of  labor,  and  positive  steps  toward  a  gen- 
eral peace.  Such  was  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that 
King  and  Cabinet  negotiated  directly  with  the  Labor 
and  Socialist  Party  leaders.  The  Premier,  von  Seid- 
ler,  made,  19  January,  a  long  declaration,  on  the 
whole  conciliatory.  He  promised  an  effort  to  con- 
clude an  honorable  general  peace,  repudiated  any  in- 
tentions to  make  annexations  at  the  expense  of  Russia, 
and  stated  that  the  Government  considers  Poland  as 
an  independent  state  free  to  decide  its  own  future  by 
popular  suffrage.  As  regards  the  negotiations,  he 
promised  more  publicity.  Within,  the  communal 
suffrage  would  be  extended  to  include  women  and  a 
modification  would  be  made  of  the  law  which  makes  | 
munition  workers  subject  to  military  tribunals.  The  j 
Minister  of  Food  Control,  in  turn,  promised  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  food-stuffs.  The  strikers' 
delegates  decided  to  resume  work  on  this  basis,  em- 
phasizing in  their  reply  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  electoral  and  food  reforms.  While 
this  accord  closes  the  strike  momentarily,  as  far  as 
Vienna  and  South  Austria  are  concerned,  the  distur- 
bances elsewhere  continue.  The  press  maintains  com- 
plete silence  as  to  their  nature  and  gravity,  and  the 
German  press  passes  over  the  whole  series  of  inci- 
dents without  comment. 

The  significance  of  the  recent  disturbances  may 
be  summarized: 

( 1 )  Public  opinion  in  Austria-Hungary  does  not 
support  the  Government  in  the  policy  followed  in 
negotiations  with  Russia.    (2)    Desire  for  peace  is 


widespread  and  such  as  to  remove  popular  support 
from  any  extensive  military  enterprise.  (3)  The 
Government  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  public  opin- 
ion, first  by  negotiating  directly  with  popular  leaders, 
then  by  acceding  to  their  principal  demand.-,.  I  I  | 
These  concessions,  if  now  applied,  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  Austrian  "obligations"  to  Germany,  both 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question  and  in  regard 
to  Austrian  participation  in  further  military  opera- 
tions. Consequently  the  application  of  the  demands 
of  the  one  would  involve  a  violation  of  pledges  to  the 
other.  This  makes  an  untenable  position  for  the 
Austrian  Cabinet — the  withdrawal  of  which  has  just 
been  announced. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

The  Situation  in  Spain  (See  Press  Review  10  Jan.) 

Three  problems,  different  in  nature  but  interre- 
lated, trouble  the  internal  situation  in  Spain:  Food 
shortage,  Regionalism,  and  the  military  unions, 
"Juntas." 

I.  Food-stuffs  have  doubled  in  value.  The  in- 
crease in  cost  of  a  few  foods  today  as  compared  to 
August,  1914,  will  indicate  this:  Wheat,  62  per  cent.: 
potatoes,  90  per  cent.;  corn,  80  per  cent.;  alcohol,  130 
per  cent. ;  rice,  90  per  cent.  Coal  and  oil  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  market.  This  increase  has 
more  serious  consequences  in  Spain  than  in  other 
Western  European  countries  owing  to  the  starvation 
wages  and  general  poverty  there.  First,  the  industrial 
centers,  and  now  the  agricultural  regions  are  demand- 
ing better  food  control.  There  have  been  demonstra- 
tions in  Valencia — 60,000  people  gathered,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  municipal  authorities,  to  demand  re- 
duced food  prices  and  coal.  Crowds  in  Barcelona 
and  Segovia  have  protested.  Madrid,  thus  far,  owing 
to  rigid  police  control,  has  been  quiet.  Shortage  in 
coal  has  shut  down  many  factories  and  stopped  the 
gas  supply  and  municipal  lighting  in  most  cities. 

II.  The  Regionalist  movement  in  Spain  continues 
to  spread.  The  heart  of  disaffection  to  Castilian  rule 
has  always  been  Catalonia.  Its  present  chief,  S. 
Cambo,  preaches  separation  in  other  provinces  of 
Spain.  Senor  Cambo  declared  recently:  "In  the 
North,  in  Valencia,  and  in  Galicia,  the  particularism 
of  the  people  is  increasing."  He  urges  federalism  as 
the  one  check  to  the  "disaster  toward  which  present 
oligarchic  incapacity  is  leading."  These  opinions  of 
Senor  Cambo  are  shared  by  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Recently  the  Basque  provinces  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Premier  requesting  and  defining  the  auton- 
omy they  desired. 

III.  Juntas.  The  difficulties  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Military  "Unions"  are  momentarily  post- 
poned. The  officers'  Juntas  number  8,000  members. 
Their  program  (Correspondencia  Militar)  contained: 
"Maintenance  of  individual  and  collective  honor  in 
the  army,  certain  specified  reforms;  and  demand  for 
the  dismissal  of  eight  generals  named.  The  feeble 
Government  attempted  to  compromise.  Public  opin- 
ion, slow  to  see  a  principle,  at  first  sided  with  the 
officers  for  demanded  reforms.  Later,  when  far- 
sighted  statesmen  pointed  out  danger  from  anarchy  if 
the  army  disobeyed  law,  opinion  reversed.   The  N.  C. 
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Os.  and  men  organized  a  similar  society  with  13,000 
members.  Their  opposition  to  the  Government  and 
officers  became  flagrant.  Early  in  January  telegraphic 
communications  inside  Spain  were  abruptly  cut.  Ru- 
mors of  revolution  were  widespread.  Later  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Government  had  heard  of  a  plot 
among  the  N.  C.  Os.  to  start  a  revolution  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution  of  the  Cortez.  Communications 
therefore  were  temporarily  cut  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  up  the  N.  C.  0.  Juntas.  A  number  of 
men  were  imprisoned  and  some  1,303  were  dismissed 
for  refusal  to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance. 


But  the  officers'  Juntas  remained.  How  in  the 
name  of  the  law  could  the  Government  disband  the 
one  without  closing  the  others?  The  officers  had 
helped  to  check  the  spread  of  similar  organizations  in 
the  ranks,  but  haughtily  declared  that  their  Juntas 
"had  not  and  would  not  be  dissolved."  (Coresp. 
Militar.)  This  dilemma  confronts  the  Government: 
The  Government  in  the  name  of  the  law  cannot  accept 
the  co-operation  of  the  officers'  Juntas,  whose  exist- 
ence is  illegal.  But  with  the  menace  of  Juntas  and 
from  labor  unions  the  Government  does  not  dare  to 
withdraw  or  disband  the  Cortez.  On  the  other  hand 
the  people  and  the  Juntas  have  been  demanding  this 
very  parliamentary  reform. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Relations  With  Russia 
The  relations  existing  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Bolshevik  administration  were  ana- 
lysed on  January  16  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "We  have  not  recognized  that  Adminis- 
tration as  being  'de  facto'  or  'de  jure'  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  people,  but  we  carry  on  neces- 
sary business  in  an  unofficial  manner  through  an 
agent  acting  under  the  direction  of  our  Embassy  at 
Petrograd.  The  Bolshevik  Administration  have  ap- 
pointed M.  Litvinoff  as  their  representative  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  are  about  to  establish  similar  unofficial 
relations  with  him.  M.  Nabokoff,  who  was  the  Charge 
d' Affaires  under  the  late  Republican  Russian  Govern- 
ment, will  presumably  remain  in  London  until  he  is 
either  confirmed  or  superseded  in  his  post  by  a  Gov- 
ernment recognized  as  representing  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. The  present  arrangement  is  obviously  both  ir- 
regular and  transitory.  Though  it  cannot  be  fitted 
into  any  customary  diplomatic  framework,  it  is  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  The  release  of  M.  Tchiche- 
rine  was  decided  on  the  recommendation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  who  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  official  attached  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
attitude  adopted  by  M.  Trotsky  in  the  matter.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  M.  Trotsky  has  not,  since  the  early 
days  of  his  assumption  of  office,  endeavoured  to  open 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  his  Majesty's  Embassy  in 
Petrograd."  It  may  be  useful  to  amplify  the  state- 
ments contained  in  this  analysis. 

It  is  first  stated  that  the  British  government  has 
not  recognized  the  Bolshevik  administration  as  con- 
stituting either  in  fact  or  in  law  the  government  of 
the  Russian  people.  Consequently  no  regular  diplo- 
matic relations  are  maintained.  No  successor  to  Sir 
George  Buchanan  has  been  mentioned  in  official  cir- 
cles, the  Charge  d'  Affaires  does  not  act  officially,  and 
the  Times  is  uncertain  whether  the  Embassy  will  be 
maintained  at  all.  At  London  the  Russian  Embassy 
is  still  actually  in  the  hands  of  M.  Nabokoff,  who  as 
Charge,  took  over  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the  death 
of  Count  Benckendorff,  and  who  has  been  representa- 
tive both  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Republican  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Balfour  "cannot  say  that  M.  Nabokoff 
has  been  superseded."  But  the  Charge  is  not  only  ob- 
viously unable  to  perform  his  functions,  but  is  act- 
ing in  open  defiance  of  Maximalist  orders  to  hand 
over  the  Embassy  with  its  archives  and  proceed  to 
Petrograd  for  trial.  M.  Litvinoff,  the  representative 
of  the  Maximalists  at  London,  has  so  far  been  equally 
without  capacity  to  act;  and  his  most  noticeable  activ- 
ity has  consisted  in  waging  a  press  war  with  the  secre- 
taries of  M.  Nabokoff  on  the  respective  virtues — or 
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rather  vices — of  the  Kerensky  and  Maximalist  gov- 
ernments. It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of 
the  carrying  on  of  "necessary  business  in  an  unofficial 
manner"  by  an  agent  acting  under  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Petrograd,  and  promised  that  "similar  unoffi- 
cial relations"  would  be  established  with  M.  Litvinoff. 

While  friendly  feeling  on  either  side  is  practi- 
cally precluded  by  the  attitude  towards  international 
politics  adopted  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  by  the  mutual 
recriminations  between  certain  sections  of  the  British 
and  Russian  peoples  to  which  these  have  given  rise, 
some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
made  anything  in  the  way  of  cordiality  more  remote 
still.  One  of  these  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Balfour  when 
he  speaks  of  the  release  of  M.  Tchicherine.  M. 
Tchicherine  was  appointed  as  the  first  Bolshevik 
envoy  to  Great  Britain.  It  happened  that  the  British 
Government,  on  charges  which  the  press  does  not 
make  clear,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in 
Brixton  prison.  M.  Trotsky  protested  against  the 
arrest  and  asked  that  he  be  sent  back  to  Russia.  On 
the  advice  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  and  as  a  conces- 
sion to  M.  Trotsky  personally,  the  request  was 
granted  during  the  first  week  in  January;  but  M. 
Tchicherine  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  action  of  the 
British  authorities  in  refusing  to  allow  him  to  take 
his  papers  back  to  Russia,  or  to  see  many  of  his 
friends.  A  second  grievance,  from  the  Bolshevist 
point  of  view,  has-  been  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "war 
aims"  speech.  M.  Litvinoff,  while  stating  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  that  the  Bolsheviks  "have  no  other  inter- 
ests but  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  and  oppressed 
nationalities"  {Times,  17  Jan.),  protested  on  January 
11  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
against  the  Premier's  attitude  towards  Russia.  He 
regards  it  as  "very  unfortunate  .  .  .  that  the 
Allies  have  decided  to  sacrifice  Russia  to  German 
ambitions  to  make  her  more  amenable  to  concessions 
on  the  west."  The  Bolsheviks  are  suspicious  of  all 
capitalistic  countries  and  "have  reason  to  be  afraid 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  .  .  .  may  seem 
to  the  ruling  classes  of  these  countries  a  greater  dan- 
ger than  German  militarism."  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four's reference  to  M.  Nabokoff  might  be  construed  as 
one  of  tacit  approval  can  hardly  be  pleasing  to  the 
Maximalists:  and  M.  Litvinoff  has  accused  the  Brit- 
ish Government  of  giving  indirect  support  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Maximalists  by  "the  very  fact  of  their 
Government  and  its  representatives  not  being  recog- 
nized." (Manchester  Guardian,  12  Jan.) 

In  connection  with  the  above,  something  may  be 
said  of  the  personality  of  M.  Litvinoff,  and  his  de- 
clared views  on  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
two  groups  of  Powers.  The  Bolshevik  envoy  is  "a 
long-standing  political  and  personal  friend  of  Lenin 
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and  an  important  member  of  the  Bolshevik 
party."  He  arrived  in  England  in  1909  "after  an 
active  revolutionary  career  in  Russia,  accompanied  by 
the  inevitable  arrests  and  imprisonments 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Colony  in  London"  (Manchester 
Guardian,  3  Jan.).  M.  Litvinoff  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration:  "The  Russian  Government 
are  not  trying  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace.  By  entering  into  separate  negotiations  with 
Germany,  Russia  aimed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  ex- 
tracting from  the  Central  Powers  a  clear  declaration 
of  their  war  aims,  and  in  the  second  place  at  inducing 
the  Allied  peoples  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
their  Government  to  join  the  negotiations  in  case  the 
Central  Powers  accepted  the  democratic  formulas  of 
Russia.  I  regard  Russia  as  having  succeeded  in  both 
these  aims."  M.  Litvinoff  also  discussed  President 
Wilson's  message:  "Its  tone,"  he  said,  "compares 
favorably  with  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech, 
whatever  the  underlying  motives  may  be.  But  in 
substance  it  leads  to  the  same  result.  Indeed,  I  regard 
it  as  standing  more  in  the  way  of  ending  the  war  than 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech.  But  as  far  as  President 
Wilson's  programme  contains  any  elements  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  Russia  would  gladly  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Conference  for  the 
strictest  application  of  these  principles.  But  while 
the  same  demands  are  put  forward  by  Russia  as  a 
formula  which  cannot  be  construed  as  humiliating  to 
any  group  of  belligerents,  Mr.  Wilson's  one-sided  am- 
plification of  the  formula,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  may  obstruct  the  path  to  an  immediate  gen- 
eral peace."  (Manchester  Guardian,  12  Jan.) 

British  opinion,  in  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from 
the  press,  is  divided.  The  Labor  Party  is  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Bolsheviks,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson 
to  the  National  News  of  January  13  show.  "President 
Wilson's  speech  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
the  French  and  British  Governments,  who  for  months 
past  have  shown  an  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  Revolution,  and  have  consistently 
followed  a  course  which  might  have  been  calculated 
to  injure  their  cause  and  to  risk  the  future  of  a  great 
people.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence  even  now  that 
our  own  Government  has  learned  its  lesson.  The  treat- 
ment of  Tchicherine  and  Petroff,  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize Litvinoff  as  the  representative  in  this  country  of 
the  Russian  Government,  are  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact,  and  to 
achieve  a  proper  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
youngest  of  democracies.  We  have  not  given  Russia 
the  countenance  and  help  she  needs.  Our  policy  in 
this  respect  must  be  reconsidered.  It  is  obviously 
necessary  to  establish  proper  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government  as  speedily  as  possible  by  recogniz- 
ing frankly  and  generously  the  man  they  have  named 
to  represent  them  in  this  country." 

Liberal  journals  show  some  sympathy.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  more  conservative  papers  seems  fairly 
to  be  represented  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  January 
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16.  "It  is  an  insult  to  Russia  to  pretend  that  these 
Bolsheviks  represent  her  greatness,  her  honour,  or  her 
spirit.  They  have  usurped  her  present,  but  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  they  stand  for  her  future,  and  sooner 
or  later  their  fall  is  certain.  Meanwhile  it  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  encourage  the  rise  of  Bolshevism 
in  this  country  by  ignoring  its  vices,  and  pretending 
that  the  violence  of  its  wordy  weakness  can  take  the 
place  of  disciplined  military  strength  in  the  presence 
of  a  conqueror.  The  pitiful  and  tragic  collapse  of 
Russia  at  this  moment  is  likely  to  remain  for  all  time 
as  the  crowning  example  of  the  crimes  which  can  be 
committed  against  Liberty  by  those  who  profess  to 
speak  and  act  in  her  name." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Ukraine  and  Russia 
From  The  Neiv  Europe,  3  Jan.,  and  the  press. 
The  complete  separation  between  the  Ukraine  and 
I  Russia  may  be  regarded  more  as  a  result  of  Maximal- 
ist misgovernment  than  of  long  time  Ukrainian  aspi- 
rations. The  Ukrainians  never  had  the  passion  of  the 
Poles  to  break  away  from  Russia.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution  they  would  have  been  content  with 
a  federalism  according  practical  autonomy.  The 
events  in  Russo-Ukrainian  relations  since  July  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  negotiations  with  Ker- 
enski's  Provisional  Government,  and  second,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  subsequent  rupture. 

On  July  14th  an  agreement  was  closed  between 
the  Provisional  Government  (Kerenski,  Tereschenko 
and  Tsereteli)  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Cadet  majority.  This  accord  was  a 
compromise,  granting  the  Ukrainians  a  certain  amount 
uf  autonomy.  Later  on  August  8th  Ukrainian  dele- 
gates arrived  in  Petrograd  to  discuss  constitutional 
questions.  Neither  side  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  that  had  been  concluded.  The  object  of 
the  Russians  was  to  gain  time,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  postpone  any  further  developments  of  the 
Ukrainian  question  until  the  meeting  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  The  Ukrainian  delegates  grew  impa- 
tient at  these  obstructive  tactics,  which  they  considered 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Cadet  Party  in  the  Provi- 
sional Government.  The  truth  is  that  the  Russians 
were  very  well  aware  that  any  concession  made  to  the 
Ukrainians  would  only  be  used  by  the  latter  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  further  demands.  They  knew  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Rada  intended  to  profit  by  any 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Government 
to  go  much  further  than  what  they  had  themselves 
publicly  proclaimed  to  be  their  policy.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Russians  preferred  to  gain  time  and  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  a  final  decision  upon  the  All- 
Russian  Constituent  Assembly  in  which  the  Great 
Russians  would  vastly  outnumber  the  Ukrainians. 
It  was  decided  that  a  General  Secretariat  appointed  by 
the  Provisional  Government  and  representing  the 
Rada  would  exercise  authority  in  the  Ukraine.  Its 
powers  were  to  extend  over  the  five  Ukrainian  prov- 
inces (excepting  four  districts)  and  over  other  prov- 
inces if  the  Zemstvos  decided  in  favor  of  it.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Ukrainian  leaders  decided  to 
open  a  campaign  for  federalism  with  complete  auton- 
omy.   Their  concern  was  first  to  separate  their  move- 
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ment  from  Austro-German  intrigue  designed  to  stim- 
ulate antagonism  between  them  and  Russia.  The 
Rada  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  247  to  36  the  instruc- 
tions which  left  Ukrainia  under  control  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  The  conciliatory  cabinet  of 
Vinnichenko  was  obliged  to  resign.  The  Ukrainians, 
as  the  most  important  of  the  nationalities  composing 
Russia,  next  to  Great  Russia,  determined  to  secure 
the  support  of  other  nationalities  before  coming  to  a 
decision  at  Petrograd.  In  September  they  called  to- 
gether a  Congress  of  the  nationalities  at  Kiev.  At  this 
time  Hrusevski,  who  presided,  said,  "The  desire  for 
federation  has  permeated  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
idea  of  federation  will  in  Russia  play  the  same  part 
as  in  the  United  States  in  saving  the  country  from 
disunion." 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Ukraine  opened 
with  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  in  Petrograd.  The 
General  Secretariat  in  Ukraine  denounced  by  the 
Bolsheviki  as  a  bourgeois  Government,  was  a  Social- 
ist coalition,  its  bourgeois  supporters  remaining  dis- 
creetly in  the  background.  The  Bolshevik  opposition 
was  not  on  account  of  the  Rada's  refusal  to  grant  so- 
cial reforms  of  a  far-reaching  character,  but  owing 
to  its  nationalism  as  opposed  to  the  internationalism 
of  Petrograd,  for  the  Ukrainian  Social  Democratic 
party  adopted  the  national  standpoint.  ""Hitherto," 
wrote  the  Robitnica  Gazeta  (the  official  organ  of  the 
party),  "we  have  agreed  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  many 
questions.  We  and  they  have  demanded,  and  still 
demand,  immediate  peace,  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of 
the  big  landowners  and  others  to  our  poverty- 
stricken  peasantry.  We  and  they  have  fought  and 
still  fight  for  control  over  industry,  for  the  maximum 
taxation  of  large  property  and  capital.  But  even 
when  we  worked  together  against  our  common  ene- 
mies we  never  wholly  agreed.  We  stood  for  the 
Ukrainian  democratic  republic  and  for  federation 
with  other  countries  of  Europe;  they  were  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  national,  cultural,  and  political 
needs  of  our  people." 

So  long  as  the  Provisional  Government  remained 
in  power,  the  opposition  between  Kiev  and  Petrograd 
was  on  constitutional  questions.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Bolsheviki  this  was  entirely  reversed.  The  Bol- 
sheviki cared  nothing  for  constitutional  technicali- 
ties. They  were  willing  to  grant  complete  "self-deter- 
mination" to  the  Ukrainians  without  a  thought  for  the 
interests  of  Russia  as  a  State.  What  they  were  not 
willing  to  abandon  was  their  campaign  in  favour  of 


social  revolution  in  the  Ukraine.  Their  declaration 
of  war  on  Ukrainian  nationalism  was  not  because  it 
threatened  the  interests  of  Russian  nationalism,  but 
because  it  showed  itself  an  obstacle  to  the  interna- 
tionalism of  their  dreams. 

When  the  news  of  the  Bolsheviki  success  in  Petro- 
grad reached  Kiev,  the  Rada  formed  a  Provisional 
Committee  to  safeguard  the  revolution.  It  felt  itself 
threatened  on  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  Sulgin  and 
other  Russian  Nationalists  in  Kiev  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Cossack  troops  urging  them  to  suppress 
the  Rada  as  being  in  revolt  against  the  Provisional 
Government;  on  the  other,  the  Bolsheviki  were  en- 
deavouring to  spread  their  subversive  doctrines 
throughout  the  Ukraine  as  well  as  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Russia.  The  opposition  organized  by  the  Rus- 
sian Maximalists  was  of  short  duration.  Cossack  regi- 
ments and  a  body  of  Czecho-Slovak  volunteers,  who 
had  been  moved  to  Kiev  to  support  the  Provisional 
Government  against  the  Bolsheviks  refused  to  fight 
when  they  learned  that  they  were  being  used  against 
the  Ukrainian  Rada.  On  November  20th  the  Rada, 
with  the  support  of  the  Social  Democrat  party,  issued 
a  general  proclamation  transferring  the  land  to  the 
peasants,  establishing  an  eight-hour  day,  labor  con- 
trol over  industries,  and  fixing  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  Federation  with  the 
Russian  Republic. 

Since  then  the  Ukrainian  Government  has  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Cossacks  after  the  latter 
had  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  Donetz  Basin  (the 
iron  and  coal  region).  On  the  south,  the  Ukrainians, 
after  some  fighting,  captured  Odessa,  which  they  still 
hold,  while  they  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Roumanians,  recognizing  the  right  of  Bessarabia 
to  determine  its  own  future.  Had  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion been  maintained  at  Petrograd  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Ukrainians  would  have  separated  from  Rus- 
sia. But  in  the  face  of  the  Maximalist  menace  from 
without  as  well  as  within  they  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  send  delegates  to  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Brest-Litovsk  to  negotiate  an  independent  peace  with 
the  Central  States.  "But  Ukrainia's  aim  is  still  the 
creation  of  a  federated  republic  in  which  the  Ukraine 
will  be  the  autonomous  partner  of  other  surrounding 
states  in  the  Union"  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  8  Jan.). 
From  the  time  of  recognition  by  the  Central  Powers, 
it  was  suspected  that  Ukrainia  had  concluded  a  secret 
accord  with  them.  This  suspicion  was  given  some 
color  by  the  announcement  on  Jan.  20th  that  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  of  peace  was  pending. 
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The  Old  Army  and  the  New 
Press  reports  indicate  that  the  campaign  recently 
carried  on  through  the  Manchester  Guardian,-  and  sup- 
ported from  time  to  time  by  other  journals,  for  the 
inclusion  within  the  higher  command  of  officers  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  old  army,  has  been  successful. 
Within  the  fortnight  it  had  become  much  more  active; 
and  the  champions  of  the  old  army  had  taken  the  mat- 
ter up.  The  two  points  of  view  seem  to  be  fairly  rep- 
resented by  editorials  from  the  Daily  Express  of  21 
January  and  the  Daily  Mail  and  Morning  Post  of  the 
same  date.  The  Express  says  in  part:  "The  feature 
of  the  week  has  been  the  sudden  and  violent  outbreak 
of  feeling,  long  gathering  to  a  head,  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  New  Armies  from  the  sacred  circles  of 
the  High  Command.  .  .  .  The  feeling  is 
strongest  in  the  Government  itself.  There  a  powerful 
body  of  Ministers  has  made  up  its  mind  that  justice 
shall  be  done  to  talent  wherever  displayed,  and  a  new 
epoch  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  our  military  com- 
mand. .  .  .  The  main  opponents  of  the  Policy 
of  Exclusion  in  the  Ministry  are  the  Liberal  members 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government.  They  are  not 
being  led  away  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, are  showing  him  the  way.  .  .  .The  leader 
of  the  revolt  is  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Minister  for  Education. 
Passing  from  the  seclusion  of  New  College  and  the 
Oxford  History  School  to  the  more  bustling  atmo- 
sphere of  Sheffield,  where  he  is  Chancellor,  he  com- 
bines the  weight  of  the  universities  both  new  and  old. 

It  is  no  accident  that  his  ally  and  mouth- 
piece in  the  campaign  against  the  old  military  sys- 
tem, if  not  the  old  military  gang,  is  Professor  Spencer 
Wilkinson,  who  divided  his  energies,  military  and 
militant,  between  All  Souls'  and  Fleet-street.  .  .  . 
The  cry  for  reform  comes  from  the  intellectuals. 

.  The  cry  is  simply  Lord  Roseberry's  old 
friend  Efficiency  applied  to  our  Army  leaders.  .  .  . 
Let  us  state  at  once  that  the  struggle  is 
for  a  root-and-branch  reform  of  the  system  of  selec- 
tion in  the  service.  The  reformers  want  for  the  new 
school  of  soldiers  not  only  the  brigade,  up  till  now  the 
high- water  mark  of  his  advance,  but  divisions  and 
corps  and  armies,  and  last  of  all,  if  we  dare  breathe 
the  impious  words,  'a  place  on  the  Army  Council!' 
.  .  .  What  are  the  opposed  points  of  view  be- 
tween the  contending  parties?  .  .  .  The  up- 
holders of  the  old  regime  base  their  claim  to  the  supe- 
rior competency  of  the  Regular  Officer  on  experience. 
War,  they  say,  is  an  art  slow  learned  and  requiring  an 
attitude  of  mind  only  acquired  by  life-long  training. 

.  The  Regulars  started  with  the  experience 
of  previous  wars  and  with  years  of  peace  training; 
since  then  they  have  monopolized  the  higher  com- 


mands, and  no  one  has  knowledge  enough  of  modern 
war  to  take  their  place.  'Not  so,'  reply  the  reformers 
on  the  Ministry  and  outside.  'War  is  a  business  like 
any  other,  and  adhesion  to  old  business  methods  un- 
der new  conditions  as  a  kind  of  religion  leads  to 
downfall.  Experience  is  needed,  of  course,  but  it 
must  be  experience  of  the  present,  not  of  the  past. 
Have  not  the  New  Armies  as  much  experience  of  the 
present  as  the  old  after  three  years  of  fighting  at  the 
front?  That  they  have  been  kept  out  of  the  big  com- 
mands is  true,  but  this  fact  is  a  positive  advantage. 
The  war  is  becoming  a  stalemate  on  the  old  lines,  and 
what  the  country  needs  is  men  of  fresh  minds  and  un- 
biased judgments  ready  to  turn  to  new  methods  and 
think  out  fresh  experiments  in  a  game  which  every  six 
months  changes  entirely  in  its  complexion.  We  do  not 
want  men  who  have  fought  a  frontier  campaign  in 
India,  but  men  who  have  fought  the  Hun.  What  we 
want,  in  fact,  is  not  only  men  of  experience  but  men 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.'  .  .  .  The  country 
in  this  matter  is  behind  the  reformers,  for  the  New 
Armies  are  the  children  of  the  people,  and  it  will  not 
in  the  settlement  brook  either  injustice  or  delay." 

In  the  Daily  Mail,  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  of  the  Times 
Editorial  Staff,  makes  an  even  stronger  protest  against 
the  policy  heretofore  followed:  "In  spite  of  the 
enormous  expansion  of  our  forces,  the  important  com- 
mands and  the  best  places  on  the  Staff  have  been 
kept  a  close  preserve.   The  new  brains  are  not  wanted. 

.  In  justice  to  Sir  William  Robertson,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  been  foremost  in 
encouraging  promotions  from  the  ranks,  but  never 
beyond  narrow  limits.  The  spirit  of  the  Staff  College, 
which  seems  to  breed  exclusiveness  and  obstructive- 
ness,  broods  over  our  whole  military  machine.  I  have 
received  many  bitter  complaints  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  cause  of  intense  discontent  in  the  New  Armies. 

We  have  now  to  recognize  frankly  that  a 
particular  Army  clique  has  had  supreme  military 
control  for  two  years  and  has  repeatedly  failed  to  ful- 
fill its  own  expectations  and  promises 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  ask  that  new  brains  should  now 
be  set  to  work  to  attain  the  paramount  object  for 
which  the  whole  nation  is  striving?" 

The  Post  argues  entirely  for  the  old  army:  "The 
Imperial  General  Staff  is  composed  of  officers  who 
have  received  special  Staff  training,  and  who  are  se- 
lected for  their  knowledge  and  ability.  We  heard  a 
good  deal  at  one  time  about  the  brain  of  the  Army. 
Well,  here  is  the  brain,  the  finest  procurable;  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  functions  of  a  brain  in 
the  human  economy  may  study  with  profit  the  fable 
called  'The  Belly  and  Its  Members,'  written  by  an 
ingenious  gentleman  called  Aesop,  now  deceased. 

•     In  the  matter  of  promotions,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  Imperial  General  Staff  or  the  Army  Coun- 
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cil  is  accused  of  favoring  the  old  Regular  Army,  we 
hope  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  will  state  what  is  the  fact, 
that  more  than  half  the  promotions  have  been  made 
from  the  Territorial  and  the  New  Armies." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  which  has  advocated  the 
change,  remarks  (19  Jan.)  that,  "although  the  Regu- 
lar Officers  in  our  present  large  Army  constitute  only 
about  3  per  cent.,  they  are  represented  on  the  various 
Staffs  in  a  proportion  of  over  80  per  cent."  "A  Stu- 
dent of  War"  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  19  Jan- 
uary emphasizes  the  necessity  for  paying  attention  to 
public  sentiment:  "The  psychology  of  the  English 
people  just  now  in  reference  to  the  war  is  exceedingly 
important,  more  important  than  the  numbers  of  men 
under  arms  or  anything  else.  It  was  just  such  a 
crisis  as  we  are  now  passing  through  that  Napoleon 
had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  strength  of  the 
moral  to  the  material  factors  in  war  was  as  three  to 
one. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French  and  Italian 

Italy  and  the  Slavs 
The  dissatisfaction  in  Italy  at  the  reference  to 
Italian  War  Aims  in  President  Wilson's  speech  led 
first  to  a  widely  expressed  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  at  fault  in  not  having  made  Italy's 
war  aims  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  Allied  Countries;  Sonnino,  as  usual,  was  blamed 
for  his  secrecy  and  his  over-taciturn  methods.    But  it 
seems  to  have  been  realized  very  soon  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  way  they  had  been  put  forth  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  Italian  war 
aims  abroad;  and  that  those  aims  themselves  were  to 
a  certain  extent  to  blame.    The  insistence  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationalities  in  the  President's  speech,  and 
the  somewhat  rigid  application  of  this  to  Italian 
frontier  claims,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  Italians  realize  at  last  that  the  principle,  if  it 
was  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle,  must  be  applied  to 
the  Yougo-Slavs  as  well  as  to  themselves.    The  de- 
cidedly tolerant  attitude  of  the  President  toward  Aus- 
tria seems  to  have  suddenly  driven  home  this  idea, 
and  to  have  made  the  Italian  political  writers  realize 
that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  Italy  to  think  of  gain- 
ing her  aspirations  at  the  expense  both  of  Austria  and 
the  Slavs, — and  that  it  was  necessary  now  not  only  to 
accept  the  Slav  aspirations,  but  to  support  them  with 
all  her  weight.    Otherwise,  it  would  be  all  the  easier 
for  Austria  to  prevail  over  conflicting  enemy  claims, 
and  she  might  emerge  from  the  war  not  only  keeping 
the  ground  demanded  by  Italy,  but  with  a  stronger 
hold  than  ever  over  the  Slavs.    As  soon  as  this  gen- 
eral idea  was  realized,  all  the  criticism  of  the  inade- 
quate appreciation  of  Italian  claims  in  Wilson's  and 
Lloyd  George's  speeches  ceased  almost  immediately, 
and  the  Italians  began  criticising  themselves  (mak- 
ing Sonnino  more  or  less  the  scape-goat) ;  blaming 
the  shortsightedness  of  their  old  jealousy  of  Slav  as- 
pirations in  the  Upper  Adriatics,  etc.,  and  turning 
completely  around  in  favor  of  a  strong  Slav  state, — 
which  before  had  been  a  bugbear  to  them,  even  to  the 
point  of  supporting  a  strong  union  of  Slav  States,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Austrian  power,  and  a  barrier  to  Aus- 
tria in  the  Balkans.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Cor- 


Here  della  Sera,  a  particularly  level-headed  and  sub- 
stantial paper,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  change 
of  mind,  and  the  semi-official  Giornale  d'ltalia  has 
accepted  it  with  apparent  willingness. 

The  French  press  is  particularly  pleased  at  the 
change;  and  the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  an  excellent 
and  rather  enthusiastic  article  on  this  subject,  pointed 
out  that  not  only  was  the  change  complete, — but  that 
in  the  past  the  Italian  censor  has  been  very  severe  in 
repressing  any  favorable  reference  to  Slav  aspirations 
in  the  Italian  press, — and  that  the  French  censorship 
has  hitherto  prevented  any  criticism  of  the  Italian 
hostility  to  the  Slavs  from  appearing  in  the  French 
press. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Kuhlmann-Ludendorff  Incident 

It  is  now  possible  to  retrace  the  phases  of  the 
Kuhlmann-Ludendorff  incident  from  2  to  12  January. 
Its  significance  is  less  as  a  personal  difference  be- 
tween two  German  leaders  than  as  a  struggle  between 
two  movements:  the  one  toward  peace  of  moderation, 
and  the  other  for  a  military  victory  and  annexations. 
Von  Kuhlmann's   policy  at  the  Brest  negotiations 
roused  opposition  from  both  Left  and  Right.  On 
January  1  he  was  openly  attacked  by  party  leaders 
of  the  Reichstag.    The  Crown  Council  met  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  decide  between  von  Kuhlmann  and  the 
General  Staff.    The  Kaiser  is  supposed  to  have  sup- 
ported von  Kuhlmann  as  he  did  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, 18  December.    On  the  5th  the  Rheinische  West- 
falische  Zeitung  announced  that  Ludendorff,  reject- 
ing this  policy,  had  offered  his  resignation.  This 
news  opened  disputes  in  the  Press  which  still  con- 
tinue.   Public  opinion  rallied  to  the  General  Staff  and 
indicated  that  such  a  withdrawal  would  be  "a  national 
catastrophe,"  (Deutsche  Zeitung,  9  Jan.).    It  is  now 
known  that  the  issue  was  raised  by  the  supporters  of 
the  General  Staff  to  rally  public  opinion  and  exert 
pressure  upon  the  Government  in  favor  of  the  war 
policy.    It  then  became  evident  that  a  choice  would 
have  to  be  made  between  one  policy  or  the  other.  The 
military  party,  by  showing  great  respect  for  von  Hert- 
ling,  avoided  alienating  the  Catholics.    The  Chancel- 
lor himself  was  not  averse  to  making  concessions  to 
the  General  Staff,  even  though  his  agreement  with  the 
Reichstag  majority  would  have  demanded  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  that  compatible  with  the  Luden- 
dorff military  program. 

The  officially  inspired  press  acted  as  a  safety 
valve  in  this  dispute.  First  they  denied  that  Luden- 
dorff's  resignation  had  taken  place,  and  afterwards 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  incident  whatever. 
The  public  was  exhorted  to  "keep  its  head,"  (Kol- 
nische  Zeitung,  Jan.  8.  For  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  von  Kuhlmann  was  lost.  True,  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Kaiser,  but  so  had  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  under  similar  circumstances,  and  Bethmann  fell. 
He  also  had  the  support  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
but  this  threatened  to  be  a  handicap  rather  than  a 
help.  (Mannheimer  General  Anzeiger,  Jan.  8.) 
Only  the  Socialists  defended  von  Kuhlmann  vigor- 
|  ously  in  the  face  of  popular  dissatisfaction.  The 
large  Radical  newspapers  such  as  the  Frankfurter 
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Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  gave  him  only 
partial  support.  Most  of  the  moderates  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  the  desired 
pretext  to  swing  over  to  the  Conservatives.  The  Ba- 
varian and  Saxon  Governments  openly  gave  their  sup- 
port to  Ludendorff,  and  to  Tirpitz,  as  chief  of  the 
V  ater  lands  partei. 

Throughout  these  difficulties  the  Chancellor  main- 
tained an  intermediate  position  directed  toward  con- 
ciliating the  hostile  camps.  He  was  obliged  or  in- 
clined to  give  way  to  the  General  Staff,  hut  in  sacri- 
ficing realities,  proposed  to  maintain  appearances. 
He  wished  to  avoid  the  admission  of  another  Pan- 
German  victory.  Also,  had  von  Kuhlmann  been  dis- 
missed, it  would  have  been  another  open  defeat  for 
the  Kaiser.  He  arranged,  therefore,  a  compromise 
satisfactory  to  the  military  parties.  Indications  of 
a  change  in  policy  are  numerous.  On  January  4,  he 
refused  to  transfer  negotiations  to  Stockholm.  Von 
Tirpitz,  three  days  later,  declared,  after  an  interview 
with  the  Chancellor,  that  he  was  completely  reassured 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  On  the  9th 
the  German  delegation  at  Brest  altered  their  previ- 
ous conciliatory  tone  by  refusing  to  admit  the  Rus- 
sian thesis  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  dispose  of 
themselves,  and  the  possibility  of  further  considera- 
tion of  a  general  peace  (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Jan.  10). 

The  Liepzig  Volkszeitung,  Jan.  12,  admits:  "The 
Government  has  given  way  to  Pan-German  pressure 
in  regard  to  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  in  adopting 
the  Annexationist  theory.  In  the  West  the  Govern- 
ment maintains  complete  liberty  of  action.  The  last 
speech  of  von  Kuhlman  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Empire  propose  'rectifications  of  fron- 
tier' as  a  minimum  to  realize  on  the  Western  Front." 
The  Pan-German  papers  express  satisfaction  at  this 
change  in  policy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  modi- 
fied their  attacks  against  von  Kuhlmann. 

Germany  and  Russia  . 
(George  Bernhard  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Jan. 
14.)  "If  we  judge  from  the  declarations  of  Pichon, 
Wilson,  and  Lloyd  George,  the  solidarity  of  the  Al- 
lies is  already  seriously  endangered.  President  Wil- 
son felt  himself  again  obliged  to  show  his  sympathy 
for  the  war  aims  of  France,  and  the  speech  of  Lloyd 
George  hints  that  Alsace-Lorraine  might  be,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  price  of  an  English  peace 
with  Germany.  Now  that  it  is  known  that  the  French 
desired  a  common  declaration  by  the  Allies,  and  that 
the  English  and  the  Americans  avoided  this,  it  be- 
comes quite  clear  that  France  will  be  abandoned  by 
her  Allies  when  the  opportune  moment  arrives.  If 
France  cannot  resist  the  imminent  German  offensive 
on  her  front,  England  will  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
to  France's  disadvantage,  an  Anglo-Saxon  peace. 
Great  Britain  moves  along  this  path  with  remark- 
able logic,  knowing  very  well  that  the  Germans  pro- 
pose to  remunerate  themselves  on  the  East,  and  if 
Germany  shows  consideration  for  Belgium,  that 
peace  will  be  attainable  on  the  West.  France  will 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  Great  Britain  will 
return  the  German  colonies.    This  is  the  policy  of 


those  who  favor  the  minimum  effort,  and  the  policy, 
the  realization  of  which,  would  be  dangerous  to  us. 
We  must  be  on  guard  against  this.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  our  duty  is  to  assure  Germany  a  close  col- 
laboration with  Russia  in  the  future.  For  this  rea- 
son our  negotiators  should  not  demand  of  Russia 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  our  Em- 
pire. Germany  must  not  have  in  Russia  a  defeated 
enemy,  but  a  future  ally,  and  should  act  accord- 
ingly. We  must  not  lose  this  point  of  view  in  solv- 
ing the  Polish  question.  Let  us  free  ourselves  and 
our  Austro-Hungarian  Ally  of  this  menacing  burden. 
Let  the  questions  of  nationality  involved  in  the  Pol- 
ish question  work  themselves  out  within  the  Russian 
Empire.  Let  us  assure  Germany  simply  a  powerful 
position,  and,  above  all  else,  one  independent  of 
Great  Britain.  Russia  as  the  ally  of  Germany  and 
of  Japan  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  Great  Bri- 
tarn. 

The  Declarations  of  the  Allies 
(Extract  from  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  Jan. 
15.)  "In  comparing  the  declarations  made  from 
Paris,  London,  and  from  Washington,  it  is  remarked 
that  France  will  not  listen  to  suggestions  for  elimi- 
nating secret  diplomacy,  for  impartial  settlement  of 
colonial  questions,  and  for  an  alliance  between  the 
peoples.  Lloyd  George  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  what 
he  means  by  the  'injustice  of  1871.'  We  have  the 
impression  that  Great  Britain  would  no  longer  ac- 
j  cept  application  of  her  secret  treaties  with  her  Al- 
j  lies.  Submarine  warfare  has  produced  such  results. 
Besides,  England  has  enough  guarantees  outside  of 
Europe  to  cover  her  interests  at  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. She  has  more  to  lose  than  to  win  from  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  The  demands  of  her  Al- 
lies are  a  hindrance  to  the  realization  of  her  pol- 
icy. The  Temps,  speaking  of  the  speech  of  Pichon, 
hints  that  the  difficulties  of  a  common  accord  on  a 
peace  formula  do  not  come  from  France,  America 
and  England,  but  from  'certain  Allies.'  The  Temps 
no  doubt  is  right.  The  Italian  Press  also  expresses 
its  regret  to  find  that  the  nations  of  the  Entente  can- 
not agree.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  France  holds 
the  record  for  brutality  in  her  policy  of  war  aims. 
She  maintains  with  more  energy  than  all  the  others 
|  the  principle  of  secret  agreements." 

American  Participation  in  the  War 
(Extract  from  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
Jan.  15.)  "Secretary  Baker  declares  that  America 
has  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  the  field  or  under 
instruction.  Frenchmen,  simple  people,  may  imag- 
ine this  to  be  true.  It  is  a  long  time  that  we  have 
studied  this  American  legendary  army.  It  is  absurd 
for  us  to  be  frightened  at  the  thought  of  a  million 
and  a  half  men.  In  three  years  we  have  put  forqes 
ten  times  as  large  hors  de  combat.  When  the  Secre- 
tary speaks  of  the  Army  in  France  we  know  he  means 
an  army  of  woodsmen,  railway  hands,  and  workmen. 
The  fighting  units  of  this  army  are  at  most  two  or 
three  divisions,  who  have  not  yet  come  into  action  or 
who  are  in  a  quiet  sector.  We  will  not  repeat  the  proof 
of  America's  inability  to  send  these  troops  to  Europe. 
Many  of  these  she  needs  at  home  to  protect  her  coasts 
and  for  her  colonial  garrisons.    To  transport  from 
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four  to  five  hundred  thousand  of  these  men  would 
require  tonnage  of  2,500,000,  650  steamship  cross- 
ings of  ships  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  each.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  America  had  in  all  four 
million  tons.    With  this  she  could  barely  make  her 


export  deliveries  to  the  Allies.  Now  she  is  obliged 
to  add  grain  to  this.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  her  to  bring 
more  than  500,000  men  to  Europe.  .  .  .  All  of 
Baker's  speeches  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase 
as  'good  American  bluff.'  " 
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The  first  announcement,  November  30,  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  engineers  in  the  battle  OF 
cambrai  is  considered,  particularly  by  the  Western 
press,  as  quite  what  was  to  be  expected.    The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  December  1,  points  out  that  it 
had  "immediately  hazarded  the  opinion  that  when 
a  full  story  of  the  great  push  was  known  it  would  be 
found  that  Americans,  and  particularly  American 
engineers,  had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  opera- 
tions."   And  the  Chronicle  concludes  that  "as  it  is 
mechanism  and  engineering  which  are  winning  this 
war,  and  as  we  lead  the  world  in  these  things,  so  may 
we  hope  to  play  a  great  part  in  achieving  the  final 
victory." — The  news  of  the  loss  of  Bourlon  Wood, 
December  1,  has  not  yet  received  comment. — The 
Italian  resistance  on  the  Asiago  plateau  attracts 
much  attention.    The  Transcript,  November  28,  in- 
terprets it  as  follows:    "At  no  moment  and  at  no 
place  in  this  war  has  there  been  a  more  striking  il- 
lustration of  this  power  of  love  of  country  than  in 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Italian  troops  in  the 
mountains  between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta."  The 
Atlanta  Journal,   November  29,   thinks  that  "the 
actutely  dangerous  stage  of  Italy's  situation  appears 
to  be  over,  with  a  fair  chance  of  the  odds  turning 
heavily  against  the  foe.    Having  withstood  the  onset 
of  superior  numbers  thus  far,  the  Italians  may  be 
depended  on  to  hold  immovably  now  that  they  are 
reinforced   by   large   contingents   of    British  and 
French."    To  the  help  of  the  British  and  French  the 
San  F rancisco  Chronicle,  November  29,  adds  that  of 
the  arrival  of  winter.    The  Houston  Chronicle,  De- 
cember 1,  gives,  however,  all  credit  to  Italy:  "The 
time  was  too  short  to  wait  for  assistance,  and  there  was 
little  reserve  power  to  be  called  upon.    .    .    .  The 
breakdown  of  the  retreating  army  seemed  imminent; 
its  capability  of  successful  resistance  highly  improb- 
able.    Yet  the  Italian  army  has  come  back,  and 
though  its  danger  is  not  entirely  over  has  probably 
saved  the  day."    The  New  York  Tribune,  Novem- 
ber 28,  gives  the  same  praise:    "Today  the  Italian 
rally  in  the  Venetian  Plain  and  along  the  Asiago 
Plateau  is  beginning  to  take  on  the  character  of  the 
French  resistance  at  Verdun." — The  New  York  World, 
December  1,  sees  as  the  result  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign that  the  "Germans  have  won  a  great  victory, 
but  are  left  in  a  position  that  must  cost  them  dear. 
Unless  they  blast  their  way  farther,  their  transport 
lines  will  be  lost  in  the  snow." — The   New  York 
Times,  November  30,  and  the  New  York  Tribune, 
November  28,  both  take  occasion  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  Italian  reverses.     Says  the  Tribune:  "By 
every  influence  that  she  can  exert  Germany  is  attack- 
ing behind  the  lines  and  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 


Unless  we  recognize  that  the  same  forces 
which  induced  the  Italian  disaster  are  operating  in 
France,  in  England,  and  here  at  home  in  the  United 
States,  we  shall  have  at  no  distant  date  to  confront 
another  crash,  another  collapse  like  that  which  has 
taken  place,  in  Russia  in  totality,  in  Italy  in  part. 
Germany  has  lost  the  war  so  far  as  it  is  a  military 
question.  She  cannot  defeat  the  armies  of  the  ene- 
mies. She  can  win  only  by  corruption  of  the  people 
behind  the  armies  and  of  portions  of  the  armies  them- 
selves."— The  Times  concludes  that  "unless  there  is 
some  other  army  that  can  be  seduced  and  betrayed 
by  peace  propaganda,  the  Italian  failure  should  mark 
the  end  of  Germany's   attempts  to  break  the  iron 


ring. 


The  opinion  is  often  put  forth  that  offensive 
operations  will  continue  on  the  Western  front.  The 
Atlanta  Journal,  November  30,  after  recognizing  the 
Russian  situation,  finds  that  "the  fact  of  immediate 
importance  is  that  the  Allied  hammering  goes  unin- 
terruptedly on,  and  will  continue  to.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  there  is  an  extensive  German  retreat 
before  winter  ends." — The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
November  28,  in  a  Washington  despatch,  claims  the 
authority  of  returning  American  generals  for  the  state- 
ment that  "the  French  and  British  armies  will  prose- 
cute midwinter  campaigns  such  as  never  before  at- 
tempted." 

The  announcement,  November  30,  of  the  pres- 
ence in  France  of  national  guard  units  brought  with 
it  the  comment  from  Washington  that  "an  extensive 
troop  movement  has  been  accomplished  despite  hos- 
tile submarines,  shortage  of  troop  and  supply  ships, 
and  other  obstacles,  but  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Thousands  of  men  have  been  moved  to  the  seaboard 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  loaded  on  transports, 
and  safely  landed  in  France  without  any  general 
knowledge  of  the  facts  having  been  disclosed  to  the 
country  at  large."  In  spite  of  Washington's  refusal 
of  "permission  to  publish  the  designations  of  the 
Guard  units  now  at  the  training  centers  in  France," 
the  New  York  papers  publish  the  withheld  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  and  local 
units  of  the  Division  are  widely  featured,  with  names 
and  photographs. — The  fact  of  the  arrival  in  France 
leads  the  New  York  World,  December  1,  to  say  that 
"it  will  be  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  Guard  to 
know  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  instant  service  with  the  regulars."  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  December  1,  com- 
ments that  "the  news  just  released  constitutes  a  fresh 
reminder  that  all  the  states  of  the  Union  are  'in  the 
war'  together.  .  .  .  Their  arrival  over  there, 
and  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes  in  the  struggle  to 
come,  will  bring  the  great  conflict  direct  into  the 
homes  of  every  state,  drawing  the  people  of  all  the 
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sections  a  little  closer  together  in  sympathy,  and  dis- 
tributing and  intensifying  the  national  war  spirit. 
All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  War  Department's 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  active  service  among  the 
representatives  of  all  the  states  should  have  an  excel- 
lent effect  over  here  as  well  as  over  there." — The 
New  York  Tribune,  December  1,  pays  especial  trib- 
ute to  the  Guard:  "In  the  face  of  untold  obsta- 
cles of  officialdom  and  of  popular  indifference  our 
Guardsmen  kept  alive  a  rare  spirit  of  strong-hearted 
patriotism.  They  are  now,  after  our  regulars,  our 
first  troops  to  be  ready  for  battle.  They  are  giving 
final  proof  of  the  worth  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
sacrifice." — The  Houston  Chronicle,  December  2, 
casts  up  the  balance  as  follows:  "Even  German  ob- 
servers are  impressed  with  the  sturdiness  of  our  boys, 
while  English  and  French  cannot  say  too  much  in 
their  praise.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  merely  given  an  exhibition  of  quality,  but 
haven't  furnished  any  indication  of  the  quantity." — 
Says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  in  the  same  vein: 
"The  regulars  have  already  been  on  the  firing  line, 
and  our  airmen  are  now  doing  important  observa- 
tion work  over  the  enemy  trenches.  Our  engineers 
are  at  work  laying  rails  from  the  supply  depots  to 
the  front,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  guard 
troops  will  have  an  opportunity  to  face  the  Hun." 

The  anxiety  over  equipment  in  the  training 
camps  has  [lashed  over  into  alarm  over  health  condi- 
tions. The  Surgeon  General,  after  an  inspection  of 
Camp  Wheeler  (Georgia),  reveals  the  existence  of 
3,000  cases  of  measles  and  300  cases  of  pneumonia, 
which  he  attributes  to  lack  of  warm  clothing  and  to 
crowded  conditions.  To  offset  this  impression  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  give  out  a  statement  on  the 
elimination  of  one  usual  army  disease — typhoid,  and 
later,  December  2,  "to  offset  the  effect  of  reports  of 
a  high  mortality  rate  in  the  army,"  the  War  Depart- 
ment announces  the  actual  army  mortality  report 
(total  1438),  since  the  declaration  of  war,  as  also 
the  "stringent  regulations"  designed  to  keep  down 
illness. — The  "war  baby"  charges  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan;  on  the  contrary,  cer- 
tain camps  are  credited  with  having  done  much  to 
"clean  up"  nearby  cities  (Seattle,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio.)— The  question  of  military  medals  attracts 
some  attention.  The  question  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  after  the  war  comes  to  the  front  again 
in  certain  Republican  papers. 

Shipping.  The  comments  on  shipping  (after 
mentioning  the  launching  of  the  first  wooden  ship, 
and  reiterating  the  confidence  of  "the  federal  authori- 
ties that  the  6,000,000  tons  of  new  shipping  required 
of  American  shipyards  by  January  1,  1919,  can  be 
completed  within  the  alloted  time")  tend  rather  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  "on  paper,  the  outlook  for 
our  ship  construction  program  is  favorable,  in  spite 
of  the  setbacks  by  strikes,  delays  of  material,  etc., 
which  have  cosst  us  a  lot  of  immensely  valuable 
time."  The  Times-Picayune  goes  on,  November  30: 
"the  demonstration  by  the  Pacific  coast  yard  that  an 
8,000-ton  ship  can  be  launched  78  days  after  its  keel 
was  laid  is  particularly  interesting  and  heartening. 
There  is  no  longer  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  of 


the  feasibility  of  the  plan  to  turn  out  6,000,000  tons 
of  new  ships  within  the  allotted  time.  But  there  re- 
mains, unhappily,  some  doubt  of  our  ability  to  get 
the  co-operation  and  teamwork  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  gigantic  but  vital  project."  The  Atlanta 
Journal,  December  1,  is,  however,  confident  that  "af- 
ter a  season  of  unfortunate  differences  among  coun- 
selors and  of  consequent  confusion  and  delay,  the 
work  of  construction  is  at  last  fairly  in  swing,  with 
a  cheering  prospect  of  results." — The  Times-Pica- 
yune, November  30,  suggests  a  coming  scarcity  of 
steel  and  a  consequent  greater  recourse  to  wooden 
ships;  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  raises  more 
questions  in  his  open  letter  to  Mr.  Hurley,  to  point 
out  that  "the  Germans  have  sunk  more  British  ships 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare 
than  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation  ever  has  built 
in  a  full  year."  The  seriousness  of  shipping  is  thus 
for  the  moment  showing  through  the  optimism  cre- 
ated by  the  "record  speed"  of  the  wooden  shipbuild- 
ing.— For  the  navy,  a  rumor  is  being  spread  through- 
out the  Western  press  that  the  American  fleet  has  dis- 
posed of  115  submarines. 

The  Coal  Shortage  is  generally  characterized 
as  "alarming."  The  Kansas  City  Times,  November 
29,  notes  that  "a  general  priority  order  giving  coal 
and  coke  shipments  the  right  of  way  over  other 
freight  movement  was  requested  today  by  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator Garfield  to  relieve  the  countrywide  fuel 
shortage.  The  situation,  already  critical,  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  coming  of  cold  weather  with  its 
subsequent  slowing  down  of  railway  traffic."  It  be- 
ing stated  by  the  National  Coal  Association  that  "the 
bituminous  mines  in  the  great  producing  sections  pro- 
duced only  77.2  per  cent  (of  normal) — two-thirds 
of  this  inability  was  directly  due  to  a  shortage  of 
cars,"  the  problem  of  coal  enters,  as  question  of  pri- 
ority, into  the  problem  of  transportation.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  December  1,  phrases  as  follows  the 
priority  situation:  "There  is  no  reason  yet  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  in  any- 
thing like  a  deadlock  over  the  coal  priority  order. 
The  simple  fact  that  conflict  on  so  important  a  point 
has  risen  between  the  two  administrators  is,  however, 
a  striking  proof  from  American  experience  of  the 
need  of  co-ordination,  complete  and  supreme,  which 
the  war  never  fails  to  present.  .  .  .  There  may 
be  a  dictator  of  food,  and  in  a  crisis  he  will  hold 
to  his  point  that  the  railroads  must  move  food  in 
preference  to  all  else.  There  may  be  a  dictator  of 
fuel,  and  in  an  emergency  he  will  declare  that  some 
priority  rights  must  be  secured  for  the  movement 
of  coal,  even  though  they  conflict  with  demands  laid 
down  by  his  fellow-administrators.  Without  even 
attempting  to  decide  which  is  right,  the  one  obvious 
necessity  of  the  country  in  such  a  predicament  is  the 
possession  of  a  'dictator  of  dictators.'  " 

That  this  is  the  core  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
judged  from  the  attacks  made  upon  the  railroads, 
and  thrown  back  by  the  railroads  to  the  government 
boards.  According  to  a  Washington  despatch  to  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  December  1,  "although  transpor- 
tation was  the  very  basis  of  success  in  getting  out 
supplies  on  time,  a  concrete  program  has  not  been 
advanced  by  the  Administration  or  its  advisers.  The 
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recognition,  according  to  the  version  of  the  German 
bulletin. 

Whichever  of  these  stories  is  true,  some  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  upon,  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
Ukraine  went  forward.  They  went  forward,  how- 
ever, in  secret  and  were  revealed  by  an  angry  pro- 
test from  the  Maximalist  delegation  (Jan.  15),  who 
complained  bitterly  that  the  Ukrainians  had  refused 
to  inform  them  what  was  going  on,  and  appealed  to 
the  Maximalist  Soviet  at  Kharkov  (on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Ukraine)  to  take  measures  to  protect  the 
Republic  against  this  "perfidy." 

At  this  point  the  Austrians  came  forward  for  the 
first  time  with  separate  press  communications  of  their 
own  in  regard  to  the  Ukraine.  On  the  16th,  a  Vienna 
press  agency  announced  that  on  that  day,  an  account 
of  Cze ruin's  illness,  a  "private"  conference  with  the 
Ukrainian  delegates  (at  which  the  German  delegates 
were  present),  had  taken  place  at  Czernin's  house, 
and  that  these  "confidential"  conferences  would  con- 
tinue. Two  days  later  Czernin  gave  an  interview  to 
an  Austrian  press  agency  at  Brest,  declaring  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  Ukraine  were  in  full  swing. 
This  was  at  the  very  time  that  the  discussions  with 
the  Maximalists  had  become  particularly  stormy.  On 
January  20,  the  German  bulletin  from  Brest  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
the  Ukrainians,  by  which  a  peace  was  to  be  declared, 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  front,  and  immedi- 
ate economic  and  diplomatic  relations  to  be  estab- 
lished. This  bulletin  was  at  once  published  through- 
out the  German  and  French  press  under  the  head- 
ing: "A  peace  with  the  Ukraine," — but  the  text 
of  the  bulletin  by  no  means  bore  this  out.  It  stated: 
"The  essential  points  of  the  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  established,  the  negotiations  have  reached  a 
point  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  delegations 


to  confer  with  their  respective  governments.  Sev- 
eral of  the  plenipotentiaries  consider  it  their  duty  to 
report  in  person  to  their  governments  on  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  already  made.  All  the  delega- 
tions consider  that  a  suspension  of  the  negotiations 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it  should  be 
as  short  as  possible.  They  have  agreed  to  return  to 
Brest,  and  have  decided  upon  concluding  the  treaty 
then  and  upon  signing  the  treaty  according  to  the 
powers  which  may  be  granted  them." — These  ex- 
tremely roundabout  expressions  may  mean  that  agree- 
ment has  practically  been  reached,  or  they  may  mean 
directly  the  opposite. 

In  any  case  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  sec- 
ond series  of  peace  conferences  has  been  that  for 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  alike  the  Ukraine  has 
suddenly  been  given  the  place  of  first  importance, 
in  comparison  with  the  negotiations  with  the  Maxi- 
malists. The  latter  negotiation  had  lately  been 
hardly  more  than  a  continued  wrangle,  and  seems 
to  have  made  no  progress  whatever.  Also  the  Germans 
seem  to  be  realizing  that  in  the  present  state  of  North- 
ern Russia,  a  peace  with  the  Maximalists  would  be 
a  liability  almost  rather  than  an  asset.  Northern 
Russia  has  little  or  no  foodstuffs  to  offer  Germany, 
and  the  Germans  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  danger  of  counter-fraternization  is  very  real., 
and  that  in  any  case  sufficient  forces  will  have  to  be 
maintained  on  the  Eastern  front  to  keep  out  Russian 
propaganda.  The  Journal  de  Geneve  said  recently: 
"Russia  is  dying,  but  dying  of  a  malady  that  is  very 
contagious,"  and  the  care  taken  to  expurgate  any  dis- 
turbing details  from  the  official  German  bulletins  of 
the  peace  conferences  show  that  this  is  fully  realized. 
The  Ukraine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  rich  in 
food  and  other  raw  materials,  but  is  even  more  afraid 
of  the  Maximalist  danger  than  are  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria. 
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The  Retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  since  resigning  the  post  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  last  July,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet  without  portfolio,  i.  e., 
one  of  the  small  inner  circle  primarily  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  His  resignation  is  there- 
fore in  itself  an  event  of  importance.  Its  connection 
with  the  approaching  crisis  in  Irish  affairs  gives  it 
double  significance.  The  published  correspondence 
which  attends  his  retirement  leaves  little  room  for 
speculation  concerning  either  circumstances  or  mean- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  so  far 
been  in  entire  agreement  with  his  colleagues  and  that 
the  Prime  Minister  (and  presumably  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet)  view  his  withdrawal  with  the 
deepest  regret.  In  the  second  place  it  is  evident  that 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  Irish  Convention, 
which  in  any  case  will  compel  the  Government  to 
reach  a  decision  of  far  reaching  importance  on  Irish 
affairs,  is  entirely  responsible  for  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son's action.  In  his  own  words  his  "dual  position 
.  .  .  as  a  member  of  the  Government  and  as  leader 
of  the  Ulster  Party"  could  not  but  embarass  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cabinet  on  the  one  hand,  and  hamper 
his  own  personal  efforts  in  dealing  with  the  situation 
on  the  other.  His  letter  does  not  give  any  precise  in- 
dication of  the  direction  in  which  his  efforts  will  be 
directed.  He  speaks  of  his  desire  to  be  "entirely 
unfettered  ...  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
new  situation  which  may  arise,  taking  account  both 
of  the  supreme  duty  ...  of  assisting  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,"  and  his  "personal  obliga- 
tions as  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party."  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  was  pledged,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government,  to  give  effect  to  any  form  of 
government  on  which  the  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion agreed. 

The  press,  in  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
situation  is  reluctant,  as  the  Times  says,  "even  to 
suggest  the  possible  uses  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  lib- 
erty," but  their  hopes  are  in  some  cases  perceptible 
none  the  less.  Thus  the  Times  feels  that  "the  conse- 
quences of  Irish  division  are  so  far-reaching  .  .  . 
that  no  excuse  will  be  made  for  the  absence  at  this 
crisis  of  any  possible  force  in  Irish  leaderships;" 
while  "among  these  forces  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least."  The  Morning  Post  seems  to 
entertain  ideas,  if  not  hopes,  of  another  sort.  It  feels 
that  "to  remain  in  a  Government  which  is  debating 
Home  Rule"  would  be  "distasteful"  to  the  retiring 
minister.  The  Daily  Telegraph  feels  that  if,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Convention,  "success  were  in  sight 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  resignation. 
There  is  only  one  direction  in  which  he  (Sir  Edward 
Carson)    will  desire  to  make  use  of  his  liberty — 
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namely  to  make  sure  that  the  present  efforts  to  effect 
an  Irish  settlement  shall  by  one  means  or  another  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue."  The  Daily  Chronicle 
gives  what  is  perhaps  the  clearest  expression  to  the 
most  general  sentiment.  "The  inference  ...  is 
that  the  Convention  may  be  unable,  itself  and  un- 
aided, to  accomplish  a  settlement  by  consent;  but  it 
remains  possible  that  it  may  come  sufficiently  near 
doing  so  for  the  end  to  be  achieved  with  some  ex- 
ternal assistance."  Most  of  the  press  has  much  to 
say  in  praise  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Even  papers 
which  have  constantly  attacked  his  policies  and  his 
methods  bear  testimony  to  his  honestly  and  courage. 
Only  a  few  Liberal  sheets  express  pronounced  satis- 
faction at  his  retirement. 

Concerning  Irish  opinion,  the  Dublin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  (Jan.  23)  offers  the  following:  4iSir 
Edward  Carson's  resignation  .  .  .  has  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  whole  country.  All  the 
Irish  newspapers  are  full  of  it.  .  .  .  It  has  been 
the  chief  topic  of  informal  conversation  among  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention.  .  .  .  It  is  taken  uni- 
versally to  mean  that  the  Government  intends  to  meet 
the  issue  of  the  Irish  Convention  with  a  definite  pol- 
icy. .  .  .  It  is  too  soon  for  the  Belfast  news- 
papers to  hint,  as  they  hint  today,  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  betray  them.  All  Irishmen  agree, 
however,  on  this  essential  fact — that  whatever  the 
Convention's  report  may  be,  the  Government  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  a  just  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  of  Imperial 
politics.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  probably 
never  before  enjoyed  such  a  good  "Press"  in  Ireland 
as  he  enjoys  today.  The  newspapers  of  all  parties 
recognize  the  candor  and  patriotism  of  his  motives 
for  resignation,  and  endorse  the  Prime  Minister's 
tribute  to  him.  Of  course  the  utmost  anxiety  pre- 
vails concerning  the  use  which  the  unfettered  states- 
man will  make  of  his  liberty,  but  .  .  .  most 
of  the  newspapers  .  .  .  discuss  this  point 
with  .  .  .  reserve.  .  .  .  The  Belfast 
newspapers  assume  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  now 
take  up,  not  only  his  old  position,  but  his  old  policy  as 
their  leader.  The  leading  Unionist  and  Nationalist 
newspapers  outside  Ulster  .  .  .  are  confident 
that  the  guiding  principle  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  ac- 
tions in  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  which  awaits 
him  will  be  the  supreme  duty  of  furthering  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Press  Comment  on  the  Speeches  of  von  Hert- 
ling  and  czernin 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  comment  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  these  two  speeches,  taken  together, 
than  the  confused,  uncertain,  and  generally  negative 
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character  of  the  comments  upon  them  in  the  French 
press.  Von  Hertling's  speech  was  on  the  whole  much 
what  it  was  expected  to  be, — ever  since  the  Pan-Ger- 
manists  and  the  Military  party  raised  the  issue  over 
the  Russian  negotiations  and  proved  unmistakably 
that  they  were  in  complete  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being.  It  is  generally  taken  as 
a  pure  and  simple  refusal  to  consider  any  possible 
basis  of  compromise;  and  its  defiant  and  rather  con- 
temptuous tone  is  so  much  what  the  French  have  long 
been  used  to,  that  it  arouses  no  particular  surprise  or 
irritation;  except,  perhaps,  on  the  point  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  For  von  Hertling  to  have  refused  to  con- 
sider the  question  was  no  surprise,  but  his  attempt  to 
justify  his  refusal  by  an  appeal  to  historical  right  is 
considered  nothing  less  than  effrontery;  and  the  com- 
ment on  this  passage  is  generally  rather  scathing. 

Apart  from  this  one  point,  von  Hertling's  speech 
is  taken  altogether  calmly,  and  on  the  whole  as  an 
old  story:  the  oft-repeated  ambitions  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
manists.  It  is  also  generally  pointed  out  that  von 
Hertling  had  above  all  to  satisfy  the  Pan-German- 
ists  and  the  Military  party.  Even  the  Humanite, 
which  is  closely  on  the  watch  for  any  hopeful  sign, 
has  to  admit  that  "the  substance  of  the  speech  is  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  annexationists,  at  least  those  who 
are  not  insatiable.  The  German  Chancellor  does  not 
renounce  explicity  any  of  the  conquests  which  Ger- 
many promised  herself  when  she  unchained  the  hor- 
rible catastrophe.  And  the  best  commentary  on  his 
speech  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  dispatch  which 
tells  us  that  'Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  approved 
the  speech  which  was  shown  them  by  Count  von  Hert- 
ling.' "  As  to  von  Hertling's  profession  of  accept- 
ing the  general  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson,  the  Matin  points  out.  "The  strange  thing  is 
that  after  several  weeks  of  meditation,  he  and  Czer- 
nin  should  both  so  completely  have  missed  the  spirit 
of  these  proposals  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
principles  which  inspired  the  President  in  his  last 
message."  Wilson  aspires  to  a  peace  which  will  not 
only  end  the  war  but  leave  a  spirit  of  peace  behind 
it; — while  von  Hertling  sees  in  the  peace  only  an 
opportunity  of  driving  a  bargain.  And  his  very 
guarded  proposals  in  regard  to  Belgium  and  the  oc- 
cupied districts  of  France  are  called  by  the  Gaulois 
"a  piece  of  territorial  black-mail  which  aims  at 
strangling  us  economically,  —  holding  in  his  grip 
pledges  for  the  forcing  of  a  bargain  which  will  put 
us  at  the  mercy  of  German  appetites  and  ambition." 

In  general,  the  two  speeches  are  commented  on 
together,  and  especially  by  means  of  comparison  and 
contrast.  All  the  press  insists  on  the  marked  differ- 
ence of  tone  between  them,  but  there  are  two  oppo- 
site opinions  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  difference.  The  Petit  Parisien,  for  example, 
says:  "The  two  speeches  are  not  identical  on  every 
point.  According  to  every  appearance  they  have 
been  drawn  up  in  concert,  but  however  carefully  the 
two  governments  may  have  arranged  the  different 
part  which  each  of  them  has  to  play,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  conceal  a  certain  divergence  of  aspira- 
tions. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Czernin  spoke 
immediately    after  a  general    strike  of  a  political 


character,  which .  was  directed  against  the  idea  of 
annexations  and  toward  a  rapid  conclusion  of  peace; 
— and  that  von  Hertling,  lately  attacked  by  the  mili- 
tary Pan-Germanist  party,  remains  in  power  only  by 
the  toleration  of  that  party.  Each  of  these  orators 
had  his  own  clientele  to  satisfy,  but  von  Hertling 
was  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  he  pleased  Aus- 
tria; whereas  Czernin,  in  spite  of  his  phrases,  trem- 
bles before  the  frowns  of  the  Pan-Germanists."  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  it  is  the  tone  which  reveals 
the  real  meaning  of  the  speaker,  "and  the  tone  of 
Austria  betrays  to  a  singular  extent  a  desire  for 
peace." 

The  other  opinion  is  that  Czernin's  more  concilia- 
!  tory  tone  is  merely  a  part  of  the  German  game.  Thus 
the  Matin  thinks  it  "more  prudent  and  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  reality  to  consider  the  two  speeches 
merely  as  two  aspects  of  a  single  policy."  The  Gau- 
I  lois  says:  "Von  Hertling's  speech  thrusts  us  brutally 
against  realities  which  Count  Czernin  tries  to  hide. 

When  he  replies  to  Mr.  Wilson's  message, 
he  follows,  we  may  be  sure,  faithfully  and  strictly 
the  instructions  of  the  German  government.    He  re- 
turns to  his  role  of  the  'brilliant  second,'  whose  mis- 
sion consists  in  seducing  by  clever  concessions  the  de- 
mocracy of  America  and  the  Socialists  of  the  En- 
tente.   The  attempt  having  failed  with  France  and 
i  with  England,  it  is  now  attempted  to  flank  the  posi- 
!  tion  by  using  Vienna  to  draw  Washington  into  the 
!  trap."    This,  indeed,  is  one  very  general  impres- 
!  sion  of  Czernin's  speech.    The  comment  of  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  written  immediately  after  the  text  of  the 
speech  reached  Paris,  and  before  there  was  time  for 
a  detailed  examination,  came  at  once  to  this  same 
point:  "it  is  a  manoeuvre  to  detach  the  United  States 
from  the  Entente." 

Czernin's  proposals  taken  one  by  one  have  made 
an  impression  no  more  convincing  than  have  his  as- 
sertions as  to  his  motives.  The  Debats,  (in  a  phrase 
which  shows  an  extraordinary  flash  of  insight)  calls 
his  skillfully  vague  proposals  as  to  Poland  merely 
"a  fourth  partition  of  Poland,  with  the  complicity  of 
certain  Polish  elements  who  have  been  given  posi- 
tions of  authority  in  view  of  this  occasion."  The 
Petit  Perisien  adds:  "The  reply  to  President  Wilson 
is  no  less  insidious.  Of  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  pro- 
posals, Czernin  adopts  those  which  suit  him  from 
their  theoretical  character,  but  he  rejects  all  those 
which  have  an  immediate  and  concrete  value."  The 
Pettit  Journal  sums  up  this  whole  part  of  the  speech 
very  neatly:  •  "Czernin  declares  himself  very  anxi- 
ous to  begin  a  preliminary  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  A  conversation  upon  what?"  It  is 
also  agreed  upon  in  nearly  all  the  comments  that 
Czernin's  speech  cannot  be  taken  by  itself — that  its 
real  meaning  must  come  from  the  relation  it  bears 
to  von  Hertling's.  As  to  this,  the  Gaulois,  after  tak- 
ing Czernin's  points  one  by  one,  comes  to  the  very 
clear  and  pointed  conclusion:  "The  implicit  sup- 
port which  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
gives  to  the  German  demands  is  alone  enough  to  de- 
prive his  conciliatory  propositions  of  any  value  and 
any  character  of  sincerity.  No  one  could  be  deceived 
by  them." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  almost  all  of  the  comments 
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of  the  Paris  press  show  strikingly  little  prejudice 
from  their  particular  party  point  of  view.  The  two 
Caillaux  papers,  the  Pays  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple, 
make  a  feeble  attempt  to  find  indications  of  peace, 
on  the  somewhat  uncertain  ground  that  although  there 
are  no  signs  of  agreement,  at  least  the  discussion  has 
begun.  But  the  rest  of  the  press  comes  frankly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  speeches  taken  together 
mean  not  peace  but  war.  The  Figaro  says:  "It  is 
more  and  more  evident  that  peace  will  not  come  from 
public  speeches.  It  will  come  only  in  due  time,  from 
events  and  circumstances."  The  Matin  sums  up  as  j 
follows:  "Both  powers  desire  to  begin  negotiations, 
but  without  conceding  anything.  .  .  .  It  is  our 
belief  that  there  will  be  necessary  either  new  mili- 
tary developments  or  else  an  energetic  pressure  from 
the  masses  of  their  people  to  make  the  rulers  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  realize  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
road."  Last  of  all,  we  may  take  the  conclusion  of 
a  rather  bellicose  article  by  Gustave  Herve  in  the 
Victories : 

"Completely  victorious  over  the  Russians,  mas- 
ters of  two-thirds  of  Roumania,  of  nearly  all  of 
Servia,  and  Belgium,  of  parts  of  northern  Italy  and 
northern  France,  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  the  block- 
ade, have  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  infatuation 
and  insolence  as  had  Napoleon  in  1811,  when  he 
had  suffered  as  yet  no  great  reverse." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

The  German  Offensive 

(Col.  Lecomte  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  Jan- 
uary 17.)    The  French  and  Belgian  front,  from  the 
Swiss  frontier  to  the  North  Sea,  is  in  round  num- 
bers 600  km.  in  extent.    For  strategic  purposes  it 
may  be  divided  into  four  sectors.    The  right  sector, 
which  includes  the  gap  at  Belfort  and  the  Vosges,  is 
a  little  over  100  km.  in  length  and  faces  East.  With 
the  exception  of  the  gap,  barred  by  the  fortress  of 
Belfort,  it  is  mountain  sector.     Until  April  only  j 
minor  operations  can  be  attempted  and  even  in  the 
good  season  it  is  a  region  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
move  masses  of  troops.    An  offensive  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  this  sector  could  hardly  be  successful.  Even 
if  they  pierced  the  line,  the  action  would  lead  to  no  j 
decisive  result.    Its  only  effect  would  be  to  drive  I 
back  the  French  right  towards  the  West,  with  the  pos-  j 
sibility  of  surrounding  it  from  the  South.    As  a  re-  j 
suit  the  German  left  wing  would  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing outflanked  unless  it  warded  off  this  danger  by 
violating  our  neutrality.    Such  violation  would  result 
in  giving  the  Entente  the  assistance  of  our  arms,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  Simplon  and  St.  Gotthard.  The 
remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  evil. 

The  sector  of  the  right  center  extends  from  Donon 
to  the  outskirts  of  Verdun.  Its  outline  is  tortuous, 
bearing  generally  North-East:  its  length  about  150 
km.  The  country  is  moderately  hilly  and  wooded, 
and  lends  itself  readily  to  the  movement  of  large 
forces  of  troops  and  to  the  use  of  heavy  artillery. 
A  German  offensive  in  this  sector  would  have  a  good 
base  on  the  Saarbourg-Metz  line.  Theoretically  it 
would  seem  easier  to  break  through  this  sector  than 
through  the  Vosges  sector;  and  the  first  effect  would 


be  to  take  this  latter  sector  in  reverse.  The  French 
right  wing  might  be  driven  back  on  our  western  fron- 
tier. On  the  other  hand  in  pursuing  these  troops 
the  German  right  would  expose  itself  to  a  French 
counter-attack  from  the  West.  The  final  success 
would  be  very  problematical. 

An  offensive  against  the  junction  of  these  two 
sectors  in  the  region  of  St.  Die  would  somewhat  re- 
semble the  Italian  manoeuvre;  but  the  offensive  here 
would  probably  be  checked  from  a  supporting  posi- 
tion a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  Upon  the  whole 
it  appears  that  a  German  offensive  on  the  front  be- 
tween the  Swiss  frontier  and  Verdun  would  not  be 
particularly  dangerous.  The  sector  of  the  left  cen- 
ter, from  Verdun  to  Soissons,  faces  North  and  ex- 
tends for  about  150  km.  An  offensive  here  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  the  attacks  of  1914,  under 
condtitons  less  favorable  to  the  Germans.  Moreover 
in  1917  the  Germans  have  been  driven  from  the  fa- 
vorable and  well  prepared  positions  which  they  had 
previously  held.  Their  present  positions  are  more 
or  less  improvised,  and,  in  case  of  an  attack,  the 
French  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  results  of  the 
work  done  here  by  the  Germans  in  1915-16.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  easy  to  cut  through  this  sec- 
tor, and  their  further  progress,  if  they  did  succeed 
in  cutting  through,  would  be  still  more  difficult. 

A  German  offensive  against  the  front  of  the  sec- 
tors of  the  center,  from  Donon  to  Soissuns,  on  a  front 
of  300  km.,  might  have  some  effect;  and  the  line 
might  be  pierced  in  many  places.  Still,  an  attack 
on  that  scale  seems  hardly  probable,  and  it  is  hard 
to  foresee  what  would  take  place  after  this  rupture. 
In  1914  the  German  armies  marched  southward.  This 
was  logical,  since  the  beaten  armies  were  retreating 
to  the  South  and  they  were  the  objective.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  troops  in  the  North-West,  but  now 
the  entire  British  army  and  a  good  part  of  the  French 
are  there.  A  German  offensive  southward  would  be 
illogical;  since  it  would  leave  on  their  left  flank,  and 
almost  in  their  rear,  a  very  important  fraction,  pos- 
sibly the  greater  part  of  the  enemies'  forces. 

The  logical  attack,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  is  against  the  left  sector  which  stretches 
from  Soissons  to  the  North  Sea  on  a  front  of  about 
200  km.  The  topography  of  this  sector  varies,  from 
the  steep  heights  on  the  Aisne,  to  the  muddy  plains 
of  Flanders.  With  the  exception  of  the  boggy  ground 
on  the  extreme  left,  all  this  terrain  lends  itself  well 
to  military  operations.  Moreover,  leaving  out  Ver- 
dun, most  of  the  fighting  in  1914  to  1917  was  in  this 
sector;  for  example  Ypres,  the  Somme,  and  Cam- 
brai.  The  first  objective  of  such  an  offensive  would 
be  the  crushing  of  the  combative  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish Army  and  the  seizure  of  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
Later  the  victors  could  reform  their  right  wing  and 
direct  it  South,  without  running  the  danger  of  being 
outflanked  as  in  1914.  Hence  it  is  in  the  northern 
sector  that  a  German  success  would  produce  the  grav- 
est results;  indeed  it  might  prove  decisive.  But  there 
are  many  points  to  be  considered.  First  the  impos- 
sibility of  stripping  the  other  three  sectors  whose  400- 
500  kms.  of  front  absorb  a  million  or  more  men. 
Next  the  fact  that  in  1914-1915  all  the  German  ef- 
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forts  against  this  front  failed;  and  that  too,  in  spite 
of  the  superiority  of  means  which  they  then  pos- 
sessed, and  which  they  posses  no  longer.  At  Ypres 
in  1914  the  Germans  had  an  undeniable  numerical 
superiority  and  tried  their  best  to  open  up  the  way 
to  Calais.  They  did  not  succeed  any  more  than  the 
English  succeeded  in  opening  the  way  to  Brussels  in 
1916  and  1917.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Ger- 
mans at  this  time  could  concentrate  on  that  front  the 
superiority  in  numbers  and  material  required  to  as- 
sure them  a  victory.  To  sum  up  I  believe  the  En- 
tente can  await  without  fear  the  offensive  so  loudly 
clamored  for  by  the  Pan-Germans. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

Two  Views  of  Peace 

(Declaration  by  General  von  Stein,  from  the 
Oberschwabischer  Anzeiger,  Jan.  19.)  "As  a  sol- 
dier I  see  only  one  way  to  end  the  war — through  vic- 
tory. There  is  talk  of  'relinquishment'  to  be  made 
by  one  of  the  belligerents  which  would  lead  to  peace, 
but  the  victor  alone  can  make  this.  Is  it  realized 
what  the  result  of  hasty  abandonment  of  advantages 
secured  in  the  course  of  a  successful  war  would  be? 
All  'relinquishment'  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  ad- 
mission of  defeat.  The  victor  who  surrenders  the 
fruits  of  his  military  success  appears  to  his  adver- 
saries as  vanquished,  reawakens  their  courage,  and 
aids  diem  to  realize  their  own  projects  of  victory. 
We  hear  talk  also  of  'conciliation.'  I  can  imagine 
conciliation  between  belligerents  to  meet  a  new  and 
greater  danger.  The  enemies  of  yesterday  make  peace 
to  unite  against  a  third  power.  Such  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Continental  Powers  were  to  unite  them- 
selves against  England  and  America.  But  we  need 
not  expect  that.  The  struggle  could  only  end  when 
the  two  groups  declare  themselves  unable  to  continue 
the  struggle.  But  would  not  each  of  these  two  groups 
prefer  to  fight  to  the  end?  It  is  on  the  battlefield, 
therefore,  that  the  decision  will  be  won.  Some  ob- 
ject with  the  argument  that  such  is  the  length  of  the 
lines  that  this  is  hardly  possible.  Why  not?  Has 
not  the  military  decision  already  been  determined? 
With  our  Allies  we  have  Belgium  and  the  coast,  rich 
French  provinces,  and  in  addition  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, parts  of  Italy,  and  of  Roumania.  From  the 
moment  that  our  enemies  admit  that  they  cannot 
force  us  back  we  are  victors.    I,  however,  conceive 


of  a  different  conclusive  victory  to  be  won  through 
force  of  arms.  I  cannot  say  now  how  die  change  on 
the  battlefield  will  take  place,  but  I  can  affirm  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  no  one  among  us,  or  of  our 
Allies,  has  the  right  to  renounce  this  final  decision. 
No  one  should  lose  faith  in  the  decisive  victory  of 
our  arms.  This  assurance  should  give  us  the  neces- 
sary force  to  hold  out  for  this  success.  Besides  the 
attitude  of  the  Allies  shows  us  that  no  other  solution 
is  possible." 

(Declaration  by  Chief  of  Austro-Hungarian  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  Correspondent  of  the  Arbeiterzeitung, 
January  21.)  I  understand  the  reasons  for  the  agi- 
tation of  the  working  classes,  whose  devotion  and 
spirit  of  sacrifice  has  up  to  the  present  been  above 
all  praise,  and  I  understand  their  desire  for  peace. 
I  hope  that  we  can  convince  the  workers  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  General  Staff  would  delay 
or  raise  up  obstacles  to  peace.  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian, nor  do  I  receive  more  than  strictly  military  in- 
formation concerning  the  peace  pourparlers.  I  can 
say,  none  the  less,  that  neither  in  the  ranks  nor  in 
the  circles  of  commanders  are  there  those  who  would 
delay  or  drag  out  the  steps  for  peace. 

The  desire  for  peace  is  general.  None  among  us 
think  of  conquests  or  of  annexations.  As  much  can- 
not be  said  of  our  enemies  especially  those  in  the 
West.  In  the  East,  conditions  have  changed,  but 
there  are  technical  difficulties  which  are  bound  to 
cause  delay.  The  workmen  should  be  patient.  They 
should  have  the  conviction  that  we  have  every  de- 
sire to  conclude  a  speedy  and  effective  peace.  The 
question  of  evacuating  territories  requires  detailed 
study.  These  regions  would  run  real  risks  if  troops 
were  withdrawn.  If  they  were  abandoned,  experi- 
ence shows  us  that  pillage  and  marauding  would 
spread  there.  We  have  invested  much  in  these  lands, 
built  railways,  installed  factories,  and  established 
administrative  services  which  the  public  good  re- 
quires be  maintained.  We  have  also  planted  exten- 
sive areas,  which  at  the  present  time  furnish  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  food  supply. 

All  these  problems  must  be  solved,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  reach  an  accord  on  this  sub- 
ject. Good-will  exists  on  both  sides  and  the  diffi- 
culties do  not  appear  insurmountable.  But  the  peo- 
ple must  continue  to  be  patient.  They  must  not  lose 
their  nerve  if  the  pourparlers  be  prolonged  because 
of  differences  of  opinion.  Count  Czernin  is  doing 
everything  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  path  of  peace. 
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Colonel  Repington's  Estimate  of  the  Situation 

Colonel  Repington  has  contributed  the  follow- 
ing article  to  the  Morning  Post  of  24  January: 

"I  have  some  things  to  say  to  the  British  public, 
and  I  am  going  to  say  them  without  mincing  mat- 
ters, because  they  concern  the  safety  of  our  Armies 
and  the  success  of  our  cause.  The  Germans  have 
now  accumulated  165  divisions  in  the  West,  and  have 
already  more  divisions  on  the  Western  front  than 
all  the  Allies  combined,  excluding  the  Italian  theatre. 
These  165  divisions  are  being  increased  at  the  rate 
of  seven  to  15  divisions  a  month,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  200  or  220  divisions  within  the 
time  taken  to  concentrate  them.  The  Germans  alone 
may  have  a  superiority  of  some  50  divisions  when 
the  necessary  time  has  elapsed,  but  may  attack  at 
an  earlier  date,  partly  in  order  to  forestall  the  ar- 
rival of  Allied  and  particularly  American  troops,  and 
partly  because  the  internal  conditions  of  Germany 
may  call  loudly  for  an  early  decision.  The  arrival 
of  some  Austrian  forces  is  to  be  anticipated,  and 
news  has  already  come  in  of  the  appearance  of  Aus- 
trian troops  in  Belgium.  With  all  these  reinforce- 
ments, there  will  come  a  mass  of  guns,  and  par- 
ticularly of  heavy  guns,  in  which  arm  the  enemy  is 
likely  to  have  the  advantage. 

Nobody  outside  the  German  Main  Headquarters 
knows  for  certain  what  the  plan  is,  and  whether  this 
immense  force  is  accumulating  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  negotiations  or  for  a  grand  attack.  But 
certainly  all  the  evidence  that  I  can  obtain,  including 
that  of  the  German  Press  for  what  it  is  worth,  points 
to  the  impending  delivery  of  a  series  of  great  attacks, 
and  in  any  case  our  business  is  to  be  prepared  for 
it.  Very  likely  the  question  whether  there  should 
be  this  grand  attack  or  not  has  formed  the  subject 
of  anxious  investigation  since  the  losses  are  certain 
to  be  immense,  but  such  evidence  as  there  is  points 
to  the  probability  of  the  attack  taking  place.  It  is 
the  year  of  the  decision,  and  the  great  trial  of  the 
nerves  and  courage  of  Governments,  Peoples,  Navies, 
and  Armies  is  at  hand. 

We  cannot  expect  that  either  Belgium  or  Portu- 
gal can  much  increase  their  contingents  with  our 
Armies.  Italy  is  rapidly  recovering  herself,  and 
should  be  able  to  withstand  a  purely  Austrian  attack 
in  May,  when  the  Tyrol  will  be  more  accessible  for 
Austrian  columns.  But  the  line  on  which  the  Italian 
Armies  stand  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The  American 
troops  are  not  coming  in  as  fast  as  some  sanguine 
estimates  foretold,  but  I  feel  sure  that  General 
Bridges,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  United 
States  must  have  given  the  War  Cabinet  a  pretty 
accurate  forecast.  The  American  Army  can  only  be 
a  contingent  during  the  next  few  months,  and  this 


is  all  the  more  reason  why  we,  in  this  year  1918, 
should  place  every  available  man  in  the  field.  The 
French  Armies  retain  all  their  historic  and  martial 
qualities.  They  are  now  admirably  commanded,  and 
though  they  are  somewhat  reduced  from  their  old 
strengths,  M.  Clemenceau's  speech  on  November  28 
last  shows  that  this  brave  old  statesman  is  calling 
upon  every  man,  young  and  old,  despite  the  great  suf- 
ferings of  France  and  the  fact  that  the  land  of  France, 
which  has  become  almost  insular,  suffers  much  from 
lack  of  labour.  I  want  to  tell  the  people  of  England, 
and  particularly  those  Ministerial  poltroons  who  bleat 
about  our  losses,  that  our  total  casualties — killed, 
wounded,  and  missing — since  the  war  began  are  but 
little  higher  than  the  number  of  the  French  dead. 
The  only  suitable  recognition  that  we  can  make  of 
French  heroism  is  to  help  them  now  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

Our  valiant  British  Armies  in  France  have  not 
been  adequately  maintained  or  reinforced  since  Lord 
Kitchener's  death.  Our  War  Cabinets,  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  strategy,  have  scattered  our  available 
forces  about  the  world,  and  now  that  the  crisis  is 
coming  in  France  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  these  im- 
becilities. I  give  to  political  strategy  the  first  place 
among  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent critical  situation  on  the  Western  front.  Not  a 
single  trained  and  competent  soldier  that  I  know  has 
approved  the  fatal  dispersion  of  our  forces  repre- 
sented by  our  adventures  at  the  Dardanelles,  Salonika, 
Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  A  comparison  of  our 
aggregate  forces  with  those  of  the  enemy  has  never 
at  any  time  justified  these  expeditions,  which  have 
cost  us  untold  losses  of  men,  money,  and  ships,  have 
never  promised  a  decision  of  any  kind,  and  are  com- 
pletely valueless  except  for  the  peroration  of  a  dem- 
agogue. 

Only  second  among  the  causes  of  the  crisis  I 
place  the  failure  of  our  War  Cabinets,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  Cabinet,  to  maintain  the  strengths 
of  our  Armies  in  the  field  and  to  prolong  the  Kitch- 
ener policy  of  continually  reinforcing  them  with 
fresh  divisions.  This  second  error  arose  partly  and 
automatically  out  of  the  first,  and  is  enduring  owing 
to  the  lack  of  courage  and  candour  among  Ministers. 
I  regard  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  recent  statements  that 
his  drafts  did  not  reach  him  in  time  to  be  properly 
trained,  and  that  he  had  to  fight  131  German  divi- 
sions with  half  that  number,  as  the  most  damning  in- 
dictment of  the  War  Cabinet  that  any  man  could 
have  made. 

I  rejoiced,  like  most  people,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  became  Prime  Minister,  because  I  thought 
it  meant  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  particularly  the  utilisation  of  the  three  or  four 
million  men  of  military  age  in  civil  life  in  the  United 
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Kingdom.  It  meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  As- 
quith  had  left  the  draft  of  a  Bill  behind  him  for 
the  better  utilisation  of  man-power,  but  after  he  left 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  January,  1917,  went 
by,  and  nothing  was  done.  I  went  out  to  France  to 
see  the  fighting,  and  found  then  and  later,  our  ranks 
always  incomplete  and  the  divisions  too  few  to  allow 
proper  relief  and  rest.  The  Allied  plan  of  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  had  been  put  aside,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
had  been  forced  by  the  order  of  the  British  War  Cab- 
inet to  become  subordinate  to  General  Nivelle.  All 
the  heavy  losses  of  Arras  were  due  to  this  order,  and 
so  was  the  resulting  delay  of  the  Flanders  offensive, 
with  its  serious  consequences.  The  War  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  by  imposing  upon  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  a  certain  course  of  action  contrary  to  that  agreed 
upon  at  the  Allied  Conference  of  November,  1916, 
incurred  a  grave  responsibility.  Well,  indeed,  may 
the  Prime  Minister  have  suddenly  embraced  the  idea 
of  an  Allied  War  Council  after  discovering  the  cost 
of  rejecting  the  advice  of  its  predecessor  in  1916. 
Novelty  about  this  wonderful  discovery  there  was 
none. 

Meanwhile  the  drafts  were  always  late  and  the 
divisions  always  too  few.  I  saw  a  member  of  the 
present  War  Cabinet,  and  told  him  what  I  thought. 
I  had  a  promise  from  him  that  the  strengths  would 
be  maintained,  and  that  when  October  came  round, 
and  if  no  peace  had  come  about,  the  War  Cabinet 
would  take  a  masculine  decision  and  ask  for  500,- 
000  more  men.  Neither  promise  was  kept.  Our  soft- 
hearted Premier's  idea  of  not  sacrificing  men  was 
to  keep  them  at  home.  This  was  a  genial  idea,  but 
it  did  not  appeal  much  to  the  men  at  the  front,  each 
of  whom  had  to  do  the  work  of  two  men  because 
the  Prime  Minister  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  the 
country  the  truth  and  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the 
advice  which  he  must  have  received  from  any  Gen- 
eral Staff  conscious  of  its  duty.  The  most  favour- 
able construction  that  I  can  place  upon  the  Prime 
Minister's  inaction  is  that  he  was  gambling  for  a 
peace  by  Christmas,  but,  in  spite  of  his  innumerable 
speeches,  no  peace  came.  The  gamble,  if  there  was 
a  gamble,  had  failed. 

The  one  question  which  concerns  most  deeply 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  whether  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Armies  will  now 
be  sufficiently  reinforced  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  enemy  on  fair  terms,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
they  will  not  be.  These  Armies  are  greatly  below 
establishments,  and  this  deficit  must  first  be  made 
good.  They  will  be  further  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
men  twice  severely  wounded,  and  by  men  withdrawn 
from  the  Army  for  the  shipyards.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  figures  are,  but  I  take  a  conjectural  figure 
of  300,000  men  as  that  needed  to  restore  our  estab- 
lishments. 

We  must  next  examine  the  probable  waste  in 
1918  from  casualties  and  sickness.  The  German  cas- 
ualties on  all  fronts  in  1917,  according  to  the  best 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  were 


between  1,800,000  and  2,000,000.  Judging  by  the 
past,  I  should  assume  our  losses  in  the  West  in  1917 
to  have  therefore  been  between  700,000  and  800,000, 
and  the  French  about  the  same.  There  are  also  cas- 
ualties in  distant  theatres,  for  which  I  suggest  another 
conjectural  figure  of  100,000,  making  900,000  for 
the  past  year.  But  as  the  enemy  is  bringing  much 
larger  forces  against  us  in  1918,  we  should,  I  think, 
budget  for  larger  losses,  and  I  consider  that  unless 
a  provision  of  1,200,000  men  is  made  for  1918,  and 
the  deficit  of  300,000  also  made  good,  we  shall  not 
have  done  our  duty  by  our  Armies,  even  so  far  as 
maintenance  is  concerned.  This  leaves  us  with  a 
total  liability  of  1,500,000  men  to  find  in  1918  for 
maintenance  alone. 

I  have  always  held,  and  have  stated  at  the  time, 
that  we  should  have  added  30  fresh  divisions  to 
our  Armies  in  the  winter  of  1915-1916.  We  did 
nothing,  while  Germany  increased  her  field  armies 
by  700,000  men.  Consequently  I  asked  for  60  new 
divisions  in  the  winter  of  1916-1917,  and  again  no 
additions  were  made.  People  who  ask  how  we  could 
have  obtained  these  numbers,  when  he  had  4,000,000 
men  of  military  age  in  civil  life  and  had  not  taken 
men  over  forty-one  while  the  Germans  were  taking 
them  up  to  fifty-four  and  the  Austrians  up  to  fifty- 
five,  are  not  worth  arguing  with.  The  fact  was  that 
our  governors  continued  to  regard  the  war  as  one 
of  limited  liability  for  us,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  life 
or  death,  and  for  that  fundamental  error  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  they  alone,  are  to  blame.  They  placed 
trade  before  victory,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people 
before  security. 

I  am,  however,  not  now  discussing  increase  of 
field  strengths,  but  only  maintenance  of  existing  es- 
tablishments. Some  people  assume  that  the  defense 
necessarily  hypothecates  lighter  losses.  It  may  or  it 
may  not.  The  Germans  were  on  the  defensive  in  the 
West  in  1917,  and  their  losses  are  belived  to  have 
been  heavier  than  ours  and  the  French.  The  Italians 
were  on  the  defensive  last  October,  and  lost  250,000 
men  and  3,000  guns  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  the  assail- 
ant who  regulates  the  casualties,  and  though  I  hope 
that  Hindenburg  may  be  impressed  by  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes'  sermon  on  the  subject  of  casualties,  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  will  be. 

I  have  examined  Sir  Auckland  Geddes'  speech 
and  though  I  admire  his  competence  I  cannot  feel 
any  assurance  that  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  needs 
will  be  met.  In  the  absence  of  definite  figures  I  am 
reduced  to  conjecture.  The  420,000  to  450,000  men 
whom  he  proposes  to  comb  out  from  unspecified 
sources  are,  he  says,  for  the  expansion  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Forces,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Army.  I,  therefore,  assume  the  conjectural  figures 
of  100,000  General  Service  men  as  the  dole  of  our 
Armies.  The  youths  of  19  should  number  240,000 
men  for  the  current  year.  The  training  units  are  ob- 
viously exhausted  or  the  deficits  at  the  front  would 
not  exist.  I  take  50,000  as  an  outside  figure  for  Gen- 
eral Service  men  left  in  the  Home  Defence  forces, 
and  I  assume  240,000  as  a  possible  maximum  for 
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the  recovered  wounded  who  may  rejoin.  Our  recruit- 
ing bank-book  then  reads  as  follows: 

Liabilities.  Assets 

Deficits  and  de-  Combed  out  .  .  .  100,000 

ductions    .  .    300,000  Youths  of  19  .  .  240,000 

To  replace  From  Home 

waste   1,200,000       Defence    .  .  .  50,000 

Returned 

Total   1,500,000      wounded  .  .  .  240,000 

630,000 

Balance  Debit  870,000  Men 

I  must  further  point  out  that  our  assets  will  be 
spread  over  the  whole  year,  and  that  the  resources 
immediately  available  will  not  even  make  good  the 
deficits  before  the  storm  may  fall  upon  us.  In  this 
case  I  shall  attribute  the  results  solely  to  the  pro- 
crastination and  the  cowardice  of  the  War  Cabi- 
net. I  suppose  further  that  unless  America  can  give 
us  a  grant  in  aid  in  the  form  of  men,  our  divisions 
will  have  to  be  reduced  from  12  to  9  battalions,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  face  the  storm  with  our  infan- 
try one-quarter  down  from  the  establishments  of 
1917. 

Measures  Needed 

I  have  never  believed  in  criticism  which  is  not 
prepared  with  constructive  proposals.  To  make  up 
our  deficit  for  1918  we  should  first  of  all  attempt  to 
draw  100,000  trained  men  from  our  distant  expedi- 
tions, notably  from  Saloniki.  We  should  increase 
the  comb-out  by  320,000  men  from  such  trades  and 
occupations  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  may  select.  We 
must  call  on  the  sister  island  to  march  with  us,  and 
from  Ireland  200,000  men  may  be  expected.  Fi- 
nally we  must,  as  a  special  measure,  for  the  year 
1918  only,  call  on  the  youths  between  18  and  19, 
amounting  to  some  240,000.  If  we  can  obtain  an 
American  loan  of  men  these  calls  can  be  pro  tanto 
reduced;  but  the  War  Cabinet  have  no  right  after 
the  tremendous  ordeal  to  which  they  exposed  our 
Armies  in  France  in  1917,  to  impose  upon  them  in 
1918  much  heavier  ordeals  and  with  fewer  means 
of  meeting  them  so  far  as  the  infantry  are  concerned." 

The  Post's  editorial  comment  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Who  is  Responsible? 

"We  publish  this  morning  a  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion by  our  Military  Correspondent  which  we  trust 
may  help  to  enable  the  country  to  appreciate  its  grav- 
ity. .  .  .  The  situation  is  that  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Government  and  the  special  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Ireland,  together  with  the  massing  by  the 
Germans  of  great  numbers  of  troops  and  guns  on 
the  Western  front,  the  Armies  of  the  Allies  are  defi- 
nitely placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  decisive  year 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  condition  of  affairs  which  was 
foreseen  by  the  Higher  Command  and  which,  of 
course,  was  represented  to  the  Government  in  detail. 
The  Government  neither  made  the  necessary  prepara- 


tions nor  told  the  country  the  truth.  When  it  was 
becoming  known  that  the  Army  was  deficient  in  num- 
bers, that  the  enemy  was  increasing  in  strength,  and 
that  no  considerable  force  could  be  expected  from 
the  United  States  in  time,  to  what  device  did  the 
Prime  Minister  have  recourse?  He  delivered  a 
speech  in  Paris  which  injuriously  reflected  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army,  and  at- 
tributed what  by  implication  was  a  failure  to  the 
absence  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  which 
he  called  unified  strategy,  and  which,  in  fact,  meant 
and  means  nothing.  If  the  Prime  Minister  had  owned 
the  courage  to  explain  that  it  was  political  and  not 
military  strategy  which,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  soldiers,  was  responsible  for  the  useless  diver- 
sion of  forces  to  the  Dardanelles,  Salonika,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Palestine,  he  would  have  told  the  truth. 
The  politicians,  overruling  the  soldiers,  insisted  upon 
fighting  the  Germans  where  the  Germans  were  not, 
instead  of  where  they  were.  The  troops  distributed 
in  the  East  have  always  been  required  in  the  West, 
and  now,  when  they  have  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  decisive  theatre  of  war,  they  are  either 
dead  or  not  available.  In  the  meantime,  the  British 
Armies  on  the  Western  line  have  achieved  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  human  skill,  courage,  and  endurance 
to  achieve  with  the  resources  at  disposal.  That  if 
larger  numbers  had  been  available  the  Germans  would 
ere  now  have  been  completely  defeated  is  not  open 
to  question;  inasmuch  as  troops  which  did  so  much 
infallibly  could  have  been  more,  given  the  men  and 
material.  For  the  lack  of  men  and  material  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone,  are  directly 
responsible.  And  it  is  at  this  crisis,  when  the  whole 
country  is  beginning  to  perceive  the  impending  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  of  the  Government,  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  set  the  lead  in 
his  public  utterances;  and  although  he  was  careful 
to  avoid  direct  reference,  his  meaning  was  unmis- 
takable, and  his  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Army,  even  a  latent  hostility  towards  it, 
became  evident. 

The  next  step  was  to  influence  public  opinion  to 
deprecate  the  ability  of  the  Higher  Command,  and 
the  vehicle  selected  was  a  part  of  the  Press.  We  have 
already  described  the  progress  of  these  manoeuvers. 
which  were  (rather  artlessly)  designed  to  compe> 

i  the  resignation  of  Sir  Willian  Robertson  and  Si: 
Douglas  Haig.  To  this  end  the  misfortune  at  Cam 
brai,  an  incident  which  marred  the  completeness  ol 
a  great  victory,  was  carefully  described  as  a  heavy 
defeat,  for  which  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  was  to  be  held  responsible.  That  Sir  William 
Robertson  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. The  Prime  Minister,  in  the  course  of  a  speech, 
described  the  battle  of  Cambrai  as  a  German  victory, 
although,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time,  it  was  the 
exact  contrary.  .  .  .  And  as  for  the  whole  in- 
trigue conducted  against  the  Higher  Command,  we 
have  to  say  that  if  it  succeeds  the  Government  will  be 
driven  from  office  and  (what  is  of  more  consequence) 

'  the  war  will  be  lost." 
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Austro-German  Relations 
"■Austria,"'  declared  Kuhlmann  in  his  recent 
speech  of  reply  to  the  Allies,  ''has  in  the  diplomatic 
pourparlers  and  negotiations,  been  absolutely  loyal 
by  our  side.  She  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  fu- 
ture." In  Austria,  Czernin  has  from  time  to  time, 
repledged  respect  to  Austro-Hungary's  accords  with 
Germany.  A  friend  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  writing  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  3  Jan., 
concludes,  "never  has  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
been  stronger  than  today."  This  is  the  impression 
which  official  circles  in  both  countries  would  convey 
to  the  outside  world.  But  these  statesmen  appear 
too  insistent  to  be  entirely  convincing,  and  recent  in- 
cidents do  not  entirely  substantiate  their  assertions. 

The  strikes,  which  broke  out  in  Vienna  in  the 
middle  of  January,  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  symptomatic  of  popular  Austrian  opin- 
ion. Their  immediate  cause  was  a  food  shortage; 
but  back  of  that  was  a  deep  political  discontent.  "The 
people  demanded  bread  and  peace,"  Munchner  Post. 
Not  only  Viennese  but  German  papers  admitted  that 
the  troubles  were  in  part  due  to  disappointment  at 
the  reactionary  turn  given  by  General  Hoffman  to 
the  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  Austrian  peo- 
ple looked  for  general  peace  rather  than  for  a  sep- 
arate one  to  be  exploited  by  the  German  General  Staff. 
"Such  a  one  would  only  prolong  the  war  and  at  most 
profit  only  Germany,"  Volksrecht.  They  attacked 
the  Austrian  Government  for  being  enslaved  to  Ger- 
man policy,"  and  demanded  promises  of  immediate 
steps  toward  general  peace.  The  extent  of  this  strike 
and  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  Aus- 
tria's Allies  may  be  judged  by  the  rigid  censorship 
applied  in  Germany  to  news  of  it;  there  was  almost 
complete  silence  over  the  strikes  in  the  official  Ger- 
man Press,  and  Vorwaerts  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
were  temporarily  suspended  for  presuming  to  pub- 
lish extracts  from  the  speech  by  Adler,  Chief  of  the 
Austrian  Socialist  Party. 

What  relation  have  these  popular  demonstrations 
had  to  the  policy  followed  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment? On  the  issue  of  peace,  the  Government  finds 
itself  in  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand 
its  pledges  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  Ger- 
many for  support  in  continuation  of  the  war,  and,  on 
the  other  the  pressing  demands  of  the  people  for 
peace. 

Relations  between  the  two  Governments  have 
varied  in  warmth  in  the  last  few  months.  When  their 
reply  to  the  Pope's  letter  failed  to  awaken  an  echo 
among  the  Allies,  Charles  "became  tired  of  holding 
out  his  hand  which  nobody  would  grasp,  and  put  it 
back  in  his  pocket."  In  return  for  German  partici- 
pation in  the  peace  manoeuvre  at  this  time,  Austria 
is  supposed,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  peace  move, 
to  have  promised  her  further  military  support.  This 
would  be  indicated  by  the  combined  Italian  offensive, 
and  by  Czernin's  December  promise  of  military  aid, 
"for  defense  of  Strassbourg  as  for  Trieste." 

But  Austrian  statesmen,  whatever  their  personal 
statements  and  their  accords  with  Germany  may  be, 
cannot  disregard  public  opinion  at  home.    The  recent 


general  strike  re-emphasized  this  truth  by  forcing  the 
Premier,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  to  capitulate  and  formulate  their  pro- 
jects in  terms  of  "steps  toward  a  prompt  and  honor- 
able peace."  Had  the  Government  hesitated,  na- 
tional defense  might  shortly  have  been  paralyzed. 
It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  Austrian  states- 
men, willy-nilly,  must  follow  a  path  of  moderation, 
and  Charles  I,  as  Henry  IV  for  Paris,  must  admit 
that  "Vienna  is  worth  a  mass." 

As  Austria  is  not  powerful  enough  to  influence 
Germany's  policy  decisively  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, she  has  had  recourse  to  other  expedients  from 
within.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  Austria  has 
entered  German  politics  in  the  last  months.  Austrian 
influence  supported  Hollweg;  precipitated  the  fall 
of  the  Junker,  Michaelis,  and  was  active  in  the  choice 
of  the  moderate  Bavarians,  Kuhlmann  and  Hertling. 
Recently  Austrian  influence  has  been  bent  to  counter- 
act the  increased  prestige  of  the  War  Lords,  and  the 
spread  of  the  popular  Pan-German  program. 

Austrian  influence  has  penetrated  Germany 
through  various  channels.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant has  been  the  Church  and  the  powerful  Center 
Catholic  Party.  It  was  from  Austria  that  the  Reichs- 
tag Center  Party  had  their  inspiration  in  voting  the 
peace  program  of  19  July,  1917.  Erzerberger,  one 
of  the  Center  Party  leaders,  has  constantly  been  in 
close  accord  with  Vienna.  Another  channel  accessi- 
ble to  Austria  has  been  through  the  Bavarian  Court. 
There  exists  a  personal  bond  between  the  two  sov- 
eigns,  heightened  by  close  accord  between  the  two 
Catholic  and  Socialist  parties.  Austrian  influence  was 
not  foreign  to  the  attitude  taken  by  Bavaria  in  the 
recent  Kuhlmann-Ludendorff  dispute.  While  the 
King  of  Saxony  and  the  President  of  the  Baden  Cab- 
inet were  openly  supporting  the  War  Lords,  the  Ba- 
varian Government  remained  silent.  The  Pan-Ger- 
mans also  accuse  the  Austrians  of  "complicity"  in 
the  recent  appointment  of  a  Bavarian  delegate  to  the 
Brest  negotiations.  In  this  the  Pan-Germans  see  a 
reinforcement  to  the  moderate  Bavarians,  Kuhlmann 
and  Hertling,  as  against  Hoffman  and  the  supporters 
of  the  extreme  program.  But  the  most  recent  and 
positive  example  of  Austrian  effort  to  influence  Ger- 
man affairs  is  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Frem- 
denblatt,  16  January.  This  is  a  semi-official  Aus- 
trian paper,  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  For- 
eign Office.  This  article  attacks  von  Bulow,  who. 
supported  by  the  military  clique,  is  suspected  of  ma- 
noeuvering  to  return  to  office. 

"In  so  far  as  the  present  conflict  concerns  Ger- 
many's internal  policy,  we  have  no  right  to  give  an 
opinion.  But  in  reality  it  is  more  than  a  merely  Ger- 
man affair.  We  must  remember  that  the  two  mon- 
archies are  tied  to  one  another  as  closely  as  Siamese 
twins.  Therefore,  the  choice  of  a  man  to  negotiate 
peace  for  Germany  is  of  capital  importance  to  Aus- 
tria. We  are  warranted  in  stating  emphatically  that 
no  one  in  Austria-Hungary  can  hesitate  for  an  instant 
between  Kuhlmann  and  Bulow.  Kuhlmann  has  the 
entire  and  boundless  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Government,  but  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Monarchy,  all  of  whom  appreciate  the  skillful  and 
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energetic  way  in  which,  backed  by  the  Reichstag  ma- 
jority, he  is  working  for  an  honorable  peace.  Prince 
von  Bulow  enjoys  no  such  confidence.  Let  us  not  re- 
open old  wounds — no  one  wishes  to  recall  the  violent 
diplomatic  struggle  which  preceded  Italy's  declara- 
tion of  war:  but  we  cannot  forget  that  Bulow,  when 
he  offered  Austro-Hungarian  territory  to  Italy,  acted 
as  no  'faithful  second.'  So,  if  there  are  those  in  Ger- 
many who  claim  that  von  Bulow  would  be  the  ideal 
negotiator,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Allied  Cen- 
tral Powers,  we  must  firmly,  though  with  regret,  state 
that  they  do  not  speak  the  truth." 

This  article,  immediately  spread  over  Germany 
by  the  Wolff  Agency,  was  a  bomb  in  German  politics. 
The  reactionary  press  showed  the  keenest  irritation 
at  Austrian  "nosing  in  what  did  not  concern  them." 
The  German  liberal  press  also  criticized  this  move 
as  "tactless."  The  Austrian  Government  made  a  late 
denial,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  confirm  sus- 
picion as  to  the  inspired  origin  of  the  article. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Pan-German,)  18 
Jan.,  calls  the  Fremdenblatt  article  "absolutely  un- 
precedented. It  depends  on  statements,  of  the  in- 
exactness of  which  the  authors  themselves  are  con- 
scious. It  is  a  willful  error  to  represent  von  Bulow 
as  working  actively  'to  overthrow  von  Kuhlman.'  The 
criticism  of  Bulow  in  connection  with  his  mission  to 
Rome  belongs  to  the  same  category.  .  .  .  More- 
over the  opinion  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  people 
have  any  special  confidence  in  von  Kuhlmann  is 
equally  false.  This  indiscreet  praise  has  made  a  some- 
what disagreeable  impression  even  on  Kuhlmann  him- 
self. It  is  a  clever  disguise  of  the  real  motives  and 
inner  meaning  of  the  article:  the  fear  that  von  Bu- 
low will  defend  Germany's  vital  interest  more  ener- 
getically than  von  Kuhlmann.  Here  we  have  the  real 
reason  for  the  i Fremdenblatt V  attack.  .  .  .  The 
pretense  of  the  'Fremdenblatt'  that  the  nomination  of 
a  German  negotiator  is  not  exclusively  a  German  af- 
fair is  much  more  conscience  than  naive.  ...  If 
those  who  are  back  of  the  Fremdenblatt  article  pre- 
tend to  prescribe  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  his 
choice  of  plenipotentiaries,  they  overstep  the  bounds 
of  German  tolerance.  This  extraordinary  lack  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  Austria  can  receive  no  answer  from 
Germany  without  sacrifice  of  dignity.  Only  by  im- 
mediate action  can  we  show  that  we  will  not  allow 


Vienna  to  dictate  our  choice  of  diplomats.  "Hands 
off' — that  is  our  answer." 

Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  (National-Liberal),  18 
Jan.  "Whether  or  not  the  rumors  concerning  von 
Bulow,  of  which  the  Fremdenblatt  speaks,  are  true, 
we  need  not  now  discuss.  Whatever  the  case  may  be, 
we  protest  vigorously  against  this  attempt  to  meddle 
in  German  affairs.  All  the  German  press  should  join 
us  in  this  dissent.  Whatever  may  be  the  prudence 
and  cleverness  of  this  semi-official  Viennese  paper — 
which  in  reality  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs- — its  article  is  none  the  less  an  undis- 
guised veto  of  a  German  statesman,  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  unpopular  in  Austria.  .  .  .  It  is  lit- 
tle likely  that  the  editors  of  such  a  paper  as  the  Frem- 
denblatt, would  act  from  phantasy.  Such  a  paper 
would  only  take  such  a  step  when  assured  of  the  sup- 
port of  responsible  circles.  The  republication  by  the 
German  Wolff  Agency  confirms  this  hypothesis.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  an  ally  cannot  in  certain  circum- 
stances express  hesitation  as  to  the  appointment  of 
statesmen  concerned  with  common  questions  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  know  more  than  one  statesman 
in  Austria-Hungaria  whose  appointment  as  Premier 
or  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  would  oblige  our 
Government  to  make  friendly  but  serious  objections 
in  Vienna.  However,  such  a  step  should  not  under 
any  considerations,  be  discussed  publicly,  because 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  known  is  an  injury  to  national 
pride  which  might  endanger  the  confidence  existing 
between  the  Central  Allies." 

The  Austrian  moderating  influence  has  also  pen- 
etrated Germany  through  the  working  classes.  The 
German  Socialist  Ebert  declared  recently  before  the 
Reichstag  Commission:  "We  welcome  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  proletariat  and  extend  them  all  our  sym- 
pathy. The  German  Socialist  will  insist  on  a  peace  of 
compromise  in  the  near  future."  Scheidemann  at  the 
same  session  referred  to  the  Austrian  strike,  and  hint- 
ed that  the  German  proletariat,  too,  might  use  such 
means  to  assure  themselves  just  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Austrian  disturbances  have  pro- 
foundly affected  the  whole  fiber  of  the  Quadruplice. 
Austrian  statesmen  have  had  to  recognize  their  im- 
portance, and  a  similar  necessity  imposes  itself  on  the 
German  Government,  which  must  not  only  reinforce 
the  weak  Austrian  link,  but  take  new  precautions 
against  spread  of  similar  pacifism  at  home. 
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The  Speeches  of  von  Hertling  and  Czernin 
There  is  widespread  agreement  on  a  point  of  view 
expressed  by  the  Times;  although  some  special  points 
made  by  other  journals  which  hold  the  same  general 
opinion  may  be  noted.  A  remarkable  departure  is 
shown  by  the  Daily  News  (which  for  some  time  past 
has  revealed  much  sympathy  with  the  pacifist  point 
of  view) ;  while  a  few  papers  stand  in  between. 
The  Times  says  in  part:  "Count  Czernin's  speech 
is  the  carefully-considered  complement  of 
the  German  Chancellor's  address  to  the  Main  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag.  They  have  been  arranged 
in  collusion  as  steps  in  a  combined  'diplomatic  of- 
fensive' against  the  Allies.  The  German  operation 
is  the  showier  of  the  two,  but  the  authors  of  the  com- 
mon plan  probably  place  more  hope  in  the  artful 
turning  movement  entrusted  to  Count  Czernin.  There 
are  many  interesting  features  in  the  joint  attack,  which 
is  obviously  intended  to  shake  the  solidarity  of  the 
defence  at  several  different  points,  but  President  Wil- 
son is  manifestly  the  chief  objective  of  the  converg- 
ing forces.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  plain.  The  Ger- 
man war  aims  have  undergone  no  revision.  On  all 
the  main  issues  they  remain  as  'militarist'  as  ever — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  these  speeches  express  them.  The 
full  and  complete  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Belgium  and  reparation  for  all  the  wrongs  done  her 
is  the  first  condition  of  peace  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Allies.  .  .  .  What  has  the  Chancellor  to  say 
upon  this  initial  subject?  It  belongs,  he  remarks,  to 
'a  complicity  of  questions,  the  details  of  which  will 
have  to  be  regulated  during  the  peace  negotiations.' 
.  .  .  As  it  is  with  Belgium  so  it  is  with  the  lib- 
eration of  French  territory.  It  is  valuable  to  Ger- 
many as  a  'dead  pledge'  (a  mortgage),  but  forcible 
annexation  of  the  occupied  districts  is  no  part  of  the 
'official'  German  policy.  There  are,  however,  to  be 
'conditions  and  modalities'  of  evacuation — a  phase 
covering  desirable  rectifications  of  frontier.  These 
are  to  take  into  consideration  'the  vital  interests  of 
Germany,'  and  must  be  settled  between  her  and 
France,  not,  it  would  seem,  between  her  and  the 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor  will  not 
hear  of  that  righting  of  'the  wrong  done  to  France 
by  Prussia  in  1871,'  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  proclaimed 
to  be  essential  to  the  world's  peace.  Count  Czernin, 
according  to  the  summary  of  his  address,  does  not 
seem  to  have  mentioned  Alsace-Lorraine  specifically, 
but  he  pledges  Austria-Hungary,  'whether  in  the  case 
of  Germany's  possession  of  Belgium  or  in  the  case 
of  Turkey,'  to  'defend  the  possession  of  her  allies 
as  she  would  her  own.'  We  cannot  follow  either 
spokesman  of  the  Central  Powers  through  all  the 
fourteen  points  of  the  President's  speech.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  their  replies  is  the  same.  They  af- 
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feet  to  express  a  non-committal  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  such  propositions  as  are  at  present  theo- 
retical, and  they  reject  or  evade  his  more  concrete 
proposals.  The  Chancellor,  for  example,  thinks  the 
'limitation  of  armaments'  to  be  'a  matter  quite  suit- 
able for  discussion.'  He  is,  of  course,  eager  for  the 
'freedom  of  the  seas'  without  the  'superfluous'  re- 
striction named  by  Mr.  Wilson,  but  with  the  abon- 
donment  of  Gibraltar,  Aden,  Hong-Kong,  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  other  fortified  naval  bases.  On  the 
other  hand  he  declines  any  'interference'  by  the 
Allies  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  Russian 
territories.  That  is  a  matter,  he  tells  them,  which 
concerns  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  alone.  With 
regard  to  the  Italian  frontiers,  the  nationalities  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  the  Balkan  States,  he  refers 
the  Allies,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  good  friend  Count 
Czernin — who  flatly  refuses  to  say  anything  about 
them.  For  Turkish  affairs  again,  ...  he  bids 
the  Allies  apply  to  the  Turkish  statesmen,  whom  he 
would  not  on  any  account  forestall.  As  the  Central 
Powers  have  'liberated'  Poland,  the  fate  of  Poland 
must  be  left  to  them.  .  .  .  Count  Czernin's 
part  is  best  explained  by  his  frank  statement  that,  if 
only  peace  can  be  made  with  Russia,  the  'Entente 
statesmen'  cannot  long  prevent  a  general  peace.  The 
President,  we  fancy,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Austrian  diplomatist  finds  confirmation  for  his 
opinion  in  Mr.  Wilson's  latest  speech.  ...  He 
exhorts  the  President  to  induce  the  Allies  to  state 
the  conditions  on  which  they  will  speak,  and  thinks 
that  an  'exchange  of  ideas'  with  Washington  might  be- 
come the  point  of  departure  for  'a  personal  conver- 
sation' between  all  the  States  which  have  not  yet 
joined  in  the  negotiations.  Such  a  conversation  is 
well  known  to  be  Kuhlmann's  desire.  He  believes 
that  if  only  he  could  trap  the  Allies  into  a  conference 
he  could  surely  divide  them.  He  probably  thinks 
it  rather  clever  to  put  Count  Czernin  up  to  try  and 
trick  Mr.  Wilson  into  the  plot,  but  then  German  state- 
craft, as  we  know  has  a  poor  opinion  of  those  'idiotic 
Yankees.'  .  .  .  Neither  speech  shows  more  than 
superficial  cleverness;  both — particularly  that  of 
Count  Czernin — reveal  the  heavy  strain  which  is  daily 
growing  on  the  Central  Powers,  but  neither  discloses 
the  least  readiness  to  meet  any  of  the  demands  which 
the  Allies  with  one  accord  declare  to  be  indispen- 
sable." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out  that  Germany's 
proposals  for  a  "democratic  peace"  were  decided  up- 
on by  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and  Generals  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff, 
no  one  of  whom  has  the  least  connection  with  any 
democratic  institution.  In  fact  "the  insolent  supre- 
macy of  the  sword  in  Germany  is  unbroken."  It 
continues: — "We  may  welcome  his  (Count  Hertling's) 
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exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  'the  freedom  of  the 
seas,'  because  it  removes  all  excuse  for  shallow-pated 
philanthropists  being  deceived  by  such  phrases  in 
the  mouths  of  pirates  and  assassins.  In  order  to 
satisfy  that  lofty  doctrine,  Count  Herding  explains, 
England  would  have  to  surrender  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Aden,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  That  is 
to  say,  she  would  have  to  dismantle  the  bases  of  that 
Sea  Power  which  has  made  a  safe  pathway  for  civil- 
ization to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Chancellor,  in 
fact,  endorses  the  demand  of  Tirpitz  that  'England 
must  stop  policing  the  seas.'  "  The  Daily  Mail  re- 
marks that  Count  Hertling  "goes  farther  than  Bulow 
and  Bethmann-Hollweg  ever  dared  to  go"  in  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  English  bases;  while  Ger- 
many was  "never,  to  all  outward  seeming  .  .  . 
less  in  the  mood  to  consider  any  terms  of  peace  ex- 
cept her  own."  The  Daily  Express  sees  most  of  all 
that  "a  wedge  is  to  be  driven  between  America  and 
England.  The  American  President  is  to  be  induced 
to  negotiate  separately.  .  .  .  'Once  get  Presi- 
dent Wilson  talking  to  either  of  us,  and  the  game  is 
in  our  hands,'  they  appear  to  have  said  to  each  other." 
The  Express  does  consider,  however,  that  in  Count 
Hertling's  words  "if  any  meaning  can  be  attributed 
to  words,  we  have  at  last  a  German  pledge  for  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Belgium"  which  "may  be  the 
straw  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind."  The  Chan- 
cellor "has  left  one  or  two  tiny  boats  unburned."  But 
the  Daily  Chronicle  finds  that  not  only  are  the  rulers 
of  Germany  far  from  "that  change  of  heart  which 
the  future  of  civilization  requires;"  they  regard  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson 
as  "a  sign  of  weakness  and  an  excuse  for  stiffen- 
ing the  German  attitude."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
thinks  that  Count  Hertling's  speech  "exposes  in  un- 
mistakable fashion  the  fundamental  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many the  militarist  party  have  gained  a  remarkable 
ascendancy." 

The  Daily  News  differs  from  the  Times  on  many 
points.  So  far  from  charging  collusion  between  the 
speakers,  the  News  thinks  that  "collaboration,  imme- 
diate or  indirect,  is  .  .  .  only  a  theory."  In- 
stead of  finding  the  statesman  of  the  Central  Powers 
as  "militarist"  as  ever,  this  paper  discovers  even  in 
Count  Hertling  "an  encouraging  change  of  tone;" 
while  Count  Czernin  "evinces  what,  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances,  we  may  regard  as  a  very  intelli- 
gible desire  for  peace."  He  even  "commits  himself 
.  without  reserve"  to  "the  principles  of  no 
annexations";  and  "offers  the  Poles  the  fullest  free- 
dom to  determine  their  own  destiny."  Lastly,  "more 
important  than  either  of  these  guarantees  of  good 
faith,  Count  Czernin  takes  what  is  the  most  hopeful 
constructive  step  of  the  war,  in  suggesting  definite  ne- 
gotiations with  America."  The  great  value  of  this  will 
lie  in  "the  great  opportunity  they  would  provide — 
in  a  much  more  hopeful  atmosphere  than  that  of 
Brest-Litovsk — for  the  Allies  of  either  negotiators 
(sic)  to  fine  their  differences  down  to  a  minimum."  As 
for  Count  Hertling  again,  the  News  finds  that  he 
leaves  the  questions  of  taly,  the  subject  races  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the  Balkans,  and  Turkey  to  be  settled 


by  Austria;  with  the  assurance,  which  the  News  calls 
"formal  and  inevitable,"  that  they  are  as  much  Ger- 
many's concern  as  those  of  her  Chief  Ally.  As  for 
the  evacuation  of  Russian  territory  and  the  future  of 
Poland,  these  "pit  Germany  against  Austria."  The 
German  proposals  regarding  France  and  Belgium 
are  admitted  to  be  "wholly  unacceptable;"  but  the 
News  remarks  that  concerning  "secret  agreements,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  the  economic  war  and  disarma- 
ment— the  German  Chancellor  writes  Agreed,  with 
reservations  that  need  not  here  detain  us."  The 
main  conclusion  of  the  editorial  seems  to  be  that 
even  Germany  "in  no  sense  shuts  the  door  on  peace." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  New  Offensive  Intentions  of  the  Central 

Powers 

(Rino  Alessi  in  II  Messaggero,  Rome,  8  Jan.) 
"The  events  that  have  developed  on  our  front  in  the 
last  three  months  of  1917  have  demonstrated  again 
to  the  world  the  perfect  identity  of  purpose  and  har- 
mony of  plan  between  the  Central  Empires  in  their 
offensive  operations  against  the  Entente.  Their  po- 
litical and  military  campaigns  walk  hand  in  hand, 
and,  while  the  former  conform  to  a  plan  of  masked 
imperialism,  the  latter  is  inspired  by  the  system  of 
'unity  of  command,'  of  which  the  figure  of  Marshal 
Hindenburg  is  the  symbol,  though  the  initiative  is  in 
the  brain  of  Ludendorff . 

There  was  no  outburst  of  Austria  against  Italy 
as  a  vengeance  for  the  many  defeats  suffered  along 
its  formidable  Western  boundaries.  The  campaign 
of  the  Veneto,  checked  half-way  by  our  resistance  on 
the  Piave,  represents  the  most  recent  fruit  of  a  mili- 
tary collaboration  of  Mitteleuropa  that  is  destined  to 
have  its  sequels  on  new  fields.  Experience  shows 
us  that  the  enemies  rarely  acted  for  individual  ends 
and  that,  in  their  collective  efforts,  in  which  the  es- 
sentials of  their  many-sided  activity  is  easiest  de- 
tected, the  lead  is  almost  totally  confided  to  the  holder 
of  the  two. 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Danubian  Empire,  there  exist  many  currents  that 
are  unwillingly  held  down  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, both  in  politics  and  in  war-plans.  At  Vienna 
and  at  Budapest,  groups  have  been  forming  that  dis- 
approve of  this  servilism,  denounce  the  German  in- 
trusions, their  lack  of  finesse  and  respect,  well  un- 
derstanding that,  when  a  great  empire  is  forced  to 
subject  itself  to  another,  it  loses  its  own  traditions 
and,  in  the  long  run,  compromises  its  independence. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  just  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
currents  of  opposition  in  Austria.  Rather  let  us  re- 
main watchful  in  the  field  of  reality,  where  we  have 
been  drawn  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  end  of  October. 

Austria  has  an  army  of  full  strength  in  men  and 
material;  the  morale,  which  appeared  shaken,  has 
been  revived  by  the  recent  victories,  which,  above 
all,  served  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  people 
with  promises  of  an  early  peace.  There  had  been 
the  story  that  the  Germans  would  never  have  come 
to  fight  in  the  Alps,  for  a  thousand  reasons;  instead 
they  did  come  and  they  remain  to  take  the  leading 
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part.  There  had  also  been  the  story  that  Austria 
would  never  permit  her  contingents  of  infantry  to 
participate  in  an  offensive  against  France;  now  there 
was  the  news  that  Krobatkin,  made  Field  Marshal 
for  the  manoeuver  of  conjunction  with  the  left  wing 
of  Conrad,  accomplished  in  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember across  the  Carnia  and  the  Cadore,  was  unex- 
pectedly leaving  the  Italian  front  and  going  to  or- 
ganize a  great  strategical  mixed  unit  which  seems 
destined  to  use  on  the  front  of  our  gallant  allies 
of  the  West.  The  Unity  of  Command  of  the  Central 
Empires  is  no  formula — it  is  a  vital  reality;  Germany 
holds  the  reins  for  all  her  accomplices.  It  is  there- 
fore on  Germany  and  her  military  conduct  that  we 
must  keep  our  eyes  in  the  shady  beginning  of  this 
new  year  if  we  want  to  face  the  future  bravely  and 
frankly. 

For  some  time  past,  while  Hindenburg's  repu- 
tation was  constantly  increasing,  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  believed  that  they  could  win  the  war  by 
force  of  arms.  The  complete  or  almost  complete 
nullity  of  the  political  consequences  of  the  victories 
achieved  dis-illusioned  them  quickly.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  when  the  watchword  was:  "Resist  by 
land;  await  with  confidence  the  result  of  the  sub 
marine  campaign  by  sea."  During  this  period,  there 
came,  not  long  before  the  events  on  our  front,  the 
operations  in  Russia,  conducted  without  great  stra- 
tegical plans  (as,  for  instance,  the  blow  against  Riga) 
but  according  to  well  determined  political  ideas.  And 
it  may  be  noted  that,  in  these  eastern  operations, 
Germany  seems  to  have  given  great  attention  to  the 
employment  of  the  minimum  quantity  of  men  and 
material,  as  if  the  results  that  she  was  trying  for 
were  not  worth  a  big  expenditure. 

Even  the  operations  against  Italy,  now  that  wre 
can  and  must  examine  them  in  cold  blood  without 
dangerous  rhetorical  explanations,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  expected  to  reach  the  great  military  suc- 
cess that  they  have  achieved;  what  Germany  really 
believed  was  that,  at  the  first  blow,  not  the  army,  but 
our  country  would  be  taken  with  a  kind  of  moral  in- 
ternal illness,  as  a  consequence  of  which  a  peace  with 
Italy,  if  not  actually  a  general  peace,  could  be 
reached.  To  be  sure  that  they  believed  this,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  forces  held  the  broad  curve  of 
the  Veneto  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October, 
and  how  they  were  arranged.  The  Austrian  army, 
though  it  had  improved  the  quality  of  its  troops,  had 
not  increased  the  number  of  its  divisions  much  more 
than  it  had  done,  with  a  defensive  scope,  after  our 
advance  on  the  Bainsizza  plateau.  The  mass  of 
troops  for  attack  was  initially  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
portions of  a  battle  of  movement  across  the  course 
of  four  rivers  (Isonzo,  Tagliamento,  Livenza,  Piave) 
and  a  mountain  enclosure  having  a  circumference  of 
some  three  hundred  kilometers. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  command,  while  still 
remaining  apparently  under  the  Austrian  General 
Staff,  and,  as  a  court  symbol,  under  the  useless  and 
decorative  Arch-Duke  Eugene,  was  really  taken  over 
by  the  German  General  Staff,  which  established,  ac- 


cording to  its  own  theoretic  principles,  the  general 
plan  for  the  shock  which  was  to  break  through. 

After  the  publication  of  Von  Below's  report  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  Friuli  battle — that  is  to  say, 
the  breaking  through  the  defences  of  Caporetto  and 
Plezzo  and  the  march  toward  the  Piave — important 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  military  reviews  and  news- 
papers launched  polemical  articles  claiming  the  glory 
of  the  initiative,  which  had  succeeded  so  well,  against 
the  German  strategy,  which,  according  to  its  inveterate 
egotistic  attitude,  appeared  to  take  the  whole  credit  to 
iself.  At  Vienna  and  at  Budapest  there  was  wailing 
because  Germany  did  not  concede  in  the  conception 
of  the  manoeuvre  any  participation  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  General  Staff,  and  limited  the  work  of  the 
latter  to  the  narrow  and  less  glorious  carrying-out. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  actual  command  of  the 
sectors  of  attack  was  held  by  a  German,  the  truth  is 
that  neither  before  the  war  nor  during  it  had  any  Aus- 
trian leader  or  military  expert  ever  sketched  in  theory 
or  fact  the  invasion  that  had  now  taken  place  through 
the  upper  and  middle  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  Conrad, 
Dankl,  Roth,  Hamelyn — to  cite  the  greatest  and  most 
famous — had  lent  their  names  to  other  plans,  result- 
ing from  actual  strategical  theories  and  conceptions 
of  antiquated  date.  They  held  in  general  that  the 
invasion  of  Italy  was  to  be  accomplished  from  the 
threshold  of  Gorizia  or  from  the  Trentino,  profiting 
by  the  main  lines  of  railway  that,  starting  from  a 
single  great  centre,  radiated  in  every  direction;  or 
from  Carnia,  across  the  easy  valleys  that  led  down 
to  the  Tagliamento.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  ob- 
served the  particular  strategic  importance  of  the  upper 
or  middle  Isonzo  sectors  were  fitted  to  assume,  either 
in  relation  to  our  too  stretched  mountain  curve  of 
deployment  to  the  north  and  south  of  Monte  Nero, 
or  in  relation  to  the  vallev  of  the  Natisone,  across 
which  passes  the  Imperial  road  coming  from  Capo- 
retto. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  principal  argument.  The 
fact  that  contemporarily  with  the  combined  offensive 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Isonzo  there  did  not  at  once 
correspond  any  notable  increase  in  the  other  forces, 
either  in  the  Trentino  (where,  however,  Conrad  had 
worn  himself  out  in  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  an 
offensive  according  to  his  plan,  with  the  troops  of  the 
South-Tyrol  converted  into  an  army),  or  on  the  hills 
of  the  Goriziano  or  on  the  Carso  (where  Boroevic's 
divisions  could  hardly  stand  up,  so  much  had  they 
suffered  from  losses  in  the  last  exhausting  battle  of 
the  Carso): — this  fact,  I  said,  is  clear  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  our  enemies  did  not  expect  from 
their  undertaking  results  superior  to  the  reintegration 
of  the  western  borders  of  the  Twin  Monarchy.  .    .  . 

Once  we  had  established  ourselves  on  the  line  of 
the  Piave,  with  our  left  wing  and  our  centre  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Venetian  foothills  of  the  Alps,  the  plan 
of  the  Central  Empires  enters  its  second  stage.  We 
see  the  offensive  manoeuvre  aim  at  the  following  ob- 
jectives:— to  beat  the  Allied  armies  in  battle  and  com- 
pel them  to  retreat;  to  free  the  great  mass  of  their 
troops  from  the  mountain  zone  and  bring  them  down 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  zone  of  the  plains.    At  this 
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point  one  notes  a  period  of  pause  in  the  action,  owing 
not  only  to  the  difficulty  for  the  enemy  of  bringing 
forward  his  heavy  artillery,  but,  also,  and  more  es- 
pecially, to  the  necessity  of  broadening  the  strategic 
concept  of  the  first  manoeuvre  and  then  concentrating 
the  forces  toward  the  west,  in  the  weakest  points  of 
the  new  Italian  deployment.  Concentrating  the  forces 
toward  the  west  meant  lining  them  up  on  the  moun- 
tains. And  this  took  place  in  the  month  of  November 
and  the  first  half  of  December  in  the  ways  which  time 
by  time  I  have  pointed  out; — that  is,  until  they  had 
definitely  brought  down  the  mass  of  attack  (Von  Be- 
low's  composite  14th  Army)  and  some  divisions  from 
Borcevic's  right  wing  (Lukas'  2nd  Army  of  the 
Isonzo)  to  reinforce  the  scanty  forces  that  already 
held  Cadore  and  Carnia  and  had  descended  to  the 
new  front  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Tagliamento 
and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Piave. 

Once  the  new  grouping  achieved,  it  is  evident  that 
the  adversary  has  tried  to  draw  all  possible  advan- 
tages from  the  fact  of  finding  himself  with  the  mass 
of  his  forces  exactly  in  the  centre,  there,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crisis  of  reorganization  of  the 
Italian  units  who  had  retreated  thither  from  the  north 
was  not  yet  ended.    That  part  of  our  defense  which 
is  richest  in  happy  consequences  consists  in  having 
been  able  to  eliminate  that  crisis  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time, — that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  weeks;  and  in 
having  made  it  possible  for  the  Allied  reinforcements 
to  arrive  and  take  their  place  beside  our  armies.  So 
that  the  armies    of  the    Central   Empires,  having 
reached  along  the  whole  mountain  zone  a  line  of  re- 
sistance without  the  slightest  break  in  it  anywhere, 
and  having  seen  on  the  other  hand  that  the  organiza- 
tion along  the  Piave  presented  an  aspect  of  solidity 
against  which  several  attempts  to  break  through  failed, 
come  to  find  themselves  under  the  stern  necessity  of 
renouncing  their  general  strategic  intentions  and  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  their  manoeuvre.  To 
the  simultaneous  shocks  of  great  masses  succeeded  'a 
series  of  shoving  actions  of  extreme  violence,  which, 
while  maintaining  as  a  general  idea  an  entrance  into 
the  valleys  and  then  into  the  plain,  took  on  the  tactical 
characteristics  defined  by  the  English  as  'limited  ob- 
jectives.'   The  adversary  in  this  wise  showed  that 
he  had  two  aims,  which  he  has  not  yet  achieved  despite 
his  heavy  loss  in  life: — first,  to  create  a  very  solid 
defensive  position  against  any  eventual  re-offensive  of 
ours;  second,  to  gain  absolute  control  of  the  outer- 
most mountain-edge,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  again 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  in  a  more  or  less 
near  future,  or  even  at  once  (if  our  tenacity  were  to 
be  worn  out),  an  offensive  in  grand  style,  with  abso- 
lutely decisive  political-military  objectives,  and  with 
the  employment  of  masses  of  troops  which  the  events 
in  Russia  now  amply  permit  of. 

During  the  course  of  the  Italian  events  we  have 
witnessed  a  re-birth  of  German  hopes  of  winning  the 
war  by  force  of  arms.  The  battle  of  the  eastern 
Veneto  thus  opens  a  new  phase  of  the  European  con- 
flagration, on  the  eve  of  which  new  phase  (perhaps  but 
a  short  eve)  we  are  now  in  this  snowless  January  liv- 


ing. Other  questions  spring  up  of  themselves ; — 
What  part  is  Italy  destined  to  have  in  the  great  gen- 
eral alignment  of  future  events?  On  what  fields  will 
the  United  Command  of  the  Central  Empires  try  for  a 
victory?" 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

General  Situation 

(General  von  Ardenne  in  the  Magdeburgische 
Zeitung,  20  Jan.)  "The  larger  warring  nations  are 
forming  new  armies  or  regrouping  their  old  ones.  Our 
enemies  are  seized  with  a  madness  for  figures.  Faith- 
ful to  their  former  blunders  they  believe  that  victory 
depends  on  numerical  superiority.  England  is  to  mo- 
bilize 500,000  workmen,  until  now  in  the  factories  and 
mines.  These  troops  will  need  six  months  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  of  value  in  trench  warfare.  If  1918  brings 
back,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  mobile  warfare, 
these  'gun-bearers'  will  be  of  no  service.  Our  strate- 
gic retreat  on  the  Somme  has  permitted  us  to  test 
British  inexperience.  France,  too,  has  consented  to 
new  human  sacrifices.  The  Chamber  has  unanimously 
approved  them.  190,000  men  are  to  be  recruited  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  England.  The  factory  hands 
are  to  be  replaced  by  colonials. 

The  Italians  juggle  with  figures  even  more  than 
their  Allies.    They  are  talking  of  the  rapid  forma 
tion  of  a  reserve  army.    A  new  Garibaldi  Corps  is 
also  projected,  to  be  composed  of  students  until  now 
considered  incapable  of  war  service.    This  would  be 
a  troop  like  Falstaff's.   To  keep  up  this  warlike  ardor, 
General  Diaz  is  delivering  partial  attacks  in  the  Tyrol 
and  Venetian  Alps,  which  can  bring  no  change  to  the 
situation.    What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  that  the 
enemy  and  neutral  press  announce  a  great  German 
offensive  as  imminent,  and  that  the  military  chiefs 
share  their  point  of  view.    Swiss  papers  report  im- 
portant shiftings  of  troops  behind  the  Franco-English 
front.    It   seems  as  if  the  'coming'  arrival  of  the 
American  reinforcements  has  been  abandoned.  The 
United  States,  however,  continue  to  boast  and  speak 
of  their  enormous  effectives.    Even  Russia  manifests 
a  sickly  desire  to  be  able  to  oppose  immense  armies 
against  imaginary  enemies.    The  new  republics,  es- 
pecially Finland  and  the  Ukraine,  desire  permanent 
armies.    In  Greece,  Venizelos  has  continued  organiz- 
ing the  reinforced  Greek  army,  which  at  present  is 
170,000  strong,  with  a  like  number  of  reserves.  This 
army  must  support  the  Eastern  troops  of  the  Entente, 
but  today,  as  in  the  past,  the  Greeks  feel  no  enthusi- 
asm at  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  Western  Powers. 
Reinforced  units,  new  groupings — these  are  the  pass- 
words of  the  present  period  of  the  war.    Let  us  mis- 
trust the  exaggerations  of  figures.    Let  us  recall  the 
opinion  of  CoL  Egli,  at  the  end  of  his  remarkable 
book  on  the  third  year  of  the  world  war:  'The 
superior  strategy  of  a  great  general,  the  bravery  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  combatants,  are  superior 
to  numbers  and  material.' 

The  Austrian  Crisis 
(Stuttgarter  Neues  Tageblatt,  22  Jan.)  "Bad  news 
is  coming  from  Austria.   The  events  we  have  dreaded 
ever  since  March  of  last  year  have  now  come  upon  us. 
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The  faults,  first  of  the  Clam-Martinitz  and  then  of  the 
Seidler  Government  may  explain  if  not  excuse  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  is  not  yet  a  question  of  a  general 
strike,  but  it  is  very  near  to  it.  It  is  useless  to  waste 
any  Christian  charity  on  the  Czechs — -during  the  whole 
war  they  have  been  simply  the  allies  of  the  Entente, 
and  have  long  threatened  to  use  the  last  means  at 
their  disposal — to  attack  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
rear.  The  so-called  German  Social-Democracy  of 
Austria,  which  judging  from  its  young  leaders  in- 
cludes little  German  racial  element,  has  naturally 
fallen  into  the  trap  laid  by  the  Czechs.  Engelbert- 
Pernestorfer  has  often  complained  that  this  younger 
generation  of  socialists  are  adopting  the  ideas  of  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  of  their  much-feted  hero,  Friedrich 
Adler. 

The  crisis  at  Vienna  is  further  complicated  by  the 
lack  of  provisions.  We  have  been  steadily  approach- 
ing extremities  for  the  last  six  months,  and  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  necessities  can  no  longer  be  kept  within 
bounds.  The  poorer  people  suffer  bitterly,  and  what 
makes  it  worse  is  that  the  lack  of  organization  com- 


pels them  to  stand  in  line  sometimes  the  whole  day 
long  to  get  only  a  few  potatoes — not  to  mention  any- 
thing else. 

For  Germany  this  uprising  is  an  extremely  seri- 
ous event.  We  are  still  ignorant  as  to  how  far  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  master  the  situation;  but 
its  efforts  go  back  over  some  days,  and  it  has  had  the 
assistance  of  the  maturer  and  more  experienced  so- 
cialist leaders.  The  fire  is  not  out.  We  must  not 
take  things  too  tragically.  Berlin  last  Saturday  was 
prey  to  dark  and  very  inexact  rumors  of  the  complete 
stoppage  of  Austrian  railways.  Even  the  best-in- 
formed circles  are  still  ignorant  of  the  lot  of  the  Seid- 
ler Ministry,  and  calm  is  recommended:  in  view  of 
which  the  attitude  of  Vorwaerts  is  especially  to  be 
regretted.  Vorwaerts  seems  to  be  falling  away  from 
its  good  behavior  subsequent  to  its  "purification,"  and 
has  engaged  as  editor  a  young  Moravian  who  uses  the 
present  Austrian  crisis  to  make  disguised  threats 
against  the  German  Government.  But  the  editor  of 
the  Deutsche  Zeitung  is  the  worst  offender.  He  claims 
that  von  Kuhlmann  himself  stirred  up  this  whole 
Austrian  trouble  so  as  to  intimidate  the  German  fight- 
to-a-victory  party." 
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The  Press  and  the  Army 

In  articles  printed  in  the  numbers  of  the  Press 
Review  for  January  26  and  29  evidence  will  be  seen 
of  criticism  concerning  the  manner  in  which  military 
operations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  on  the  other.  The  critics  all  agree  that 
the  military  effort  of  the  past  year  has  not  produced 
satisfactory  results;  but,  with  certain  reservations, 
they  may  be  divided  into  those  who  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  done  its  duty  by  the  army  on  the 
West  front,  and  those  who  maintain  that  the  army 
on  the  West  front  has  not  produced  the  results  which 
the  Government  had  the  right  to  expect.  On  the  one 
hand  then  there  is  talk  of  "political  strategy;"  of  a 
government  which  prefers  popular  approval,  national 
prosperity  and  local  successes  to  decisive  results; 
which  overrules  the  army  chiefs  and  blames  them 
when  things  go  wrong;  and  which  indulges  in  plots 
and  intrigues  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  which 
they  enjoy  in  order  to  overthrow  them.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  attacks  upon  army  chiefs  who  see  no 
strategy  but  that  of  hammering  the  enemy,  regardless 
of  obstacles  and  of  casualties;  who  keep  the  higher 
commands  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  narrow  caste; 
who  despise  diplomacy;  care  nothing  for  civilian  pros- 
perity or  civilian  rights;  and  attempt  to  impose  their 
views  upon  the  Ministry.  Indications  of  both  of  these 
points  of  view  may  be  noticed  in  the  issues  of  the 
Press  Review  above  mentioned,  and  others  at  least  as 
striking  can  be  found.  Rival  newspapers  at  times 
seem  to  permit  their  own  rivalries  to  lend  added 
bitterness  to  their  treatment  of  military  and  political 
questions — thus  producing  extremes  of  statement 
which  popular  sentiment  would  be  unlikely  to  sup- 
port. In  the  present  instance,  for  example,  the  vio- 
lence of  attacks  upon  the  Government  seems  to  have 
drawn  added  force  from  the  supposition  that,  since  the 
criticism  of  the  army  chiefs  was  largely  to  be  found  in 
the  Harmsworth  press,  the  criticism  was  in  fact  a  new 
"Northcliffe  offensive"  against  the  army  chiefs.  The 
fact  that  other  papers,  including  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  were  merely  more  re- 
strained in  their  criticism,  appears  almost  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  More  serious  still  was  the  charge 
freely  brought  by  the  Morning  Post,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  plotting  against  the  army  chiefs  and  was 
using  the  Harmsworth  press  as  a  tool.  Since  Lords 
Northcliffe  and  Rothermere  are  both  connected  with 
the  Government,  there  was  something  of  plausibility 
in  the  charge — until  the  Government  disposed  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  24. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  either  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  press  criticism  find  much  public  endorse- 


ment, or  that  they  find  none  at  all.  That  the  public, 
or  some  sections  of  it,  are  dissatisfied  with  military 
results  recently  achieved  is  evidenced,  not  only  by  the 
press,  but  by  two  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  which  reference  is  made  below.  In  the  first  of 
these  a  member  of  the  Government  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  popular  discontent,  with  regard  in  particular 
to  the  decision  not  to  publish  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
on  events  at  Cambrai. 

Of  criticism  of  the  Government,  Colonel  Reping- 
ton's  most  recent  article,  and  the  Post's  comment  upon 
it,  represent  the  extreme,  but  otherwise  are  typical 
enough.  Indignation  at  the  "Northcliffe  offensive" 
furnishes,  however,  a  whole  set  of  attacks  of  a  special 
sort.  The  Northcliffe  papers  themselves  are  assailed 
as  "malicious"  and  "inspired  by  sheer  sensationalism 
and  unreasoning  desire  for  change"  (Birmingham 
Post),  as  lacking  in  "stability  and  sagacity"  (West- 
minster Gazette),  as  a  "gutter  press,"  as  guilty  of 
"assassination"  and  "foul  intrigue"  (Daily  News).  In 
connection  with  all  this  vituperation  there  appear 
here  and  there  criticisms  of  the  Government  for  al- 
lowing the  attacks  to  go  on,  and  demands  that  they 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

Of  fault  finding  with  the  army  chiefs  we  may 
select  a  moderate  example,  because  it  is 

An  Answer  to  Colonel  Repington 

It  appears  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Janu- 
ary 25. 

"There  is  in  progress  an  offensive  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  War  Cabinet  and  generally  of  the  civil 
Government.  One  wing  of  this  offensive  is  under  the 
executive  command  of  Colonel  Repington,  lately  of 
the  Times  and  now  of  the  Morning  Post.  Its  tactics 
are  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  its  sole  military  idea 
is  to  ram  men  into  Flanders.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  in 
his  speech  on  the  Man-power  Bill,  said  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  put  1,600,000  more  men  on  the  west 
front  (a  calculation  which  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
moderation),  and  after  assuring  us  that  we  were 
stronger  on  the  west  front  in  December,  1917,  than  we 
were  a  year  before,  and  that  we  and  our  allies  had 
a  substantial  superiority  over  the  Central  Powers  in 
fighting  strength,  asked  the  House  to  give  him  another 
450,000  men;  that  is  to  say,  there  being  four  Allies 
on  the  west,  to  allow  us  to  give  a  good  quarter  of  the 
possible  increment  of  German  strength  on  the  west. 
That  won't  do,  says  the  leader  of  this  offensive.  He 
wants  870,000  more — whether  in  addition  to  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes's  450,000  is  not  clear,  and  in  any 
case  does  not  matter  much.  He  proposes  to  get  these 
men  by  conscribing  Ireland  and  by  combing  out  an- 
other 320,000  in  Great  Britain,  by  taking  young  men, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  a  year  before  the  time  they 
are  at  present  liable  to  service,  and  in  other  ways.  He 
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also  objects  to  every  other  campaign  except  that  in 
Flanders.  He  feels  so  strongly  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  making  his  specific  proposals  very 
clear.  But  what  we  understand  him  to  want  is  in 
summary  as  follows: — (1)  To  give  up  the  campaigns 
in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Salonika;  (2)  to  make 
a  revolution  in  Ireland;  (3)  to  produce  a  general 
strike  amongst  workmen  at  home;  and  (4)  to  starve 
munitions  and  shipbuilding,  for  such  a  comb-out  as 
he  suggests  would  certainly  have  that  effect.  Having 
thus  got  an  enormous  crowd  into  Flanders,  with  a 
general  strike  at  home,  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  no 
prospect  of  American  ships  or  of  reinforcements,  he 
would  sit  glowering  at  the  Germans  and  say,  'There, 
come  on  now;'  and  the  Germans,  seeing  that  their 
case  was  quite  hopeless,  would  leave  every  other  field 
alone,  attack  at  the  one  place  where  they  had  no 
chance,  and  then,  having  been  soundly  beaten  and 
shed  sufficient  refulgence  on  the  victors,  would  give 
it  up  and  make  peace.  To  such  fatuities  is  the  art  of 
war  reduced  on  this  wing  of  the  offensive. 

The  other  wing  of  the  offensive  against  the  War 
Cabinet  is  more  artful.  It  cultivates  the  way  round, 
and  it  has  partly  outflanked  the  War  Cabinet,  or  at 
any  rate  that  outlying  sector  which  is  held  by  the 
gallant  Under  Secretary  for  War.  This  offensive  is 
all  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
is  'Hush.'  Our  last  battle  in  the  war  was  Cambrai, 
which  from  being  the  greatest  of  our  victories  became 
our  worst  defeat;  if  it  had  never  taken  place  we 
should  all  be  laughing  at  the  German  threats  of  an 
offensive.  Who  was  at  fault?  The  soldiers?  Splen- 
did fellows,  says  Mr.  Macpherson.  Was  the  Staff 
taken  by  surprise?  They  knew  about  it.  Then  why 
were  some  members  of  the  Staff  removed?  That  was 
for  their  past  victories.  Then  was  someone  else  un- 
known at  fault?  Everything  was  foreseen,  the  prepa- 
rations were  the  acme  of  prescience  and  military  sci- 
ence, the  soldiers  here  splendid,  as  General  Buller 
used  to  say,  but  there  was  a  breakdown,  about  which 
the  one  policy  officially  made  clear  is  that  we  must  be- 
lieve nothing  and  ask  no  questions.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonalities apart,  what  is  the  issue?  Simply  this.  The 
majority  of  our  military  men  believed  in  the  break- 
through on  the  west;  a  minority  did  not.  Most  un- 
fortunately, the  minority  have  so  far  proved  to  be 
right — so  right  that  we  may  be  driven,  if  the  Germans 
do  what  is  expected  of  them  (which  they  have  a  way 
of  not  doing),  back  to  the  defensive  on  the  west  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  That  ought  to  be  a  message  of 
hope,  for  if  the  Germans  try  to  break  through  and  fail 
they  will  lose  more  men  than  we,  and  next  year  (if 
the  war  lasts  so  long)  we  shall  begin  our  offensive  at 
the  very  top  of  our  strength,  if  only  we  build  enough 
ships  to  bring  enough  Americans  over,  with  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  lowest  pitch  of  theirs.  .  .  .  Let  us 
get  the  brains  of  the  country  into  the  army,  or  rather 
into  the  right  posts  in  the  army.  Above  all,  let  us 
wage  incessant  and  relentless  war  against  the  ideas 
that  the  waging  of  this  war,  ...  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  any  class  or  caste..  .  .  .  But  we  must 
be  clear  about  our  general  principles  for  future  guid- 
ance.   Given  an  organization  equal  to  that  of  the  Ger- 


mans, we  should  be  equal  to  a  defensive  policy  in  the 
coming  year  without  very  heavy  reinforcement,  cer- 
tainly without  asking  for  more  than  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  asks  for.  That  postulates  reforms  in  our 
Higher  Command,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular 
demand  to  know  the  truth  about  Cambrai.  Secondly, 
not  accumulation  of  men  but  the  development  of 
new  ideas  is  the  surest  and  the  most  humane  way  to 
victory.  For  that  reason  the  two  most  important  ser- 
vices in  the  war  are  the  air  service  and  the  ship- 
building service.  Lastly,  ...  we  must  aban- 
don the  restricted  .  .  .  view  of  the  war  which 
sees  nothing  outside  Flanders.  There  are  immense 
opportunities  in  Turkey  now  if  we  know  how  to  uti- 
lise them.  There  may  be  opportunities  in  Italy.  The 
Germans  have  freedom  and  elasticity  of  movement, 
and  despite  appearances  no  one  knows  for  certain 
that  they  will  make  their  effort  in  the  west.  . 
The  Foreign  Office  must  fight  the  war  as  well  as  the 
War  Office,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  principle 
of  civil  control  must  be  maintained." 

What  criticism  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  delivered  mainly  on  January  22.  The 
particular  point  at  issue  was  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  publish  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
on  the  Cambrai  battles;  but  the  discussion  ranged  over 
much  wider  ground.    The  debate  (which  is  referred 
to  in  the  article  quoted  above  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian)  was  expected;  but  no  more  than  forty 
members  were  present  when  it  occurred.    No  leading 
member  of  the  Ministry  was  in  the  House;  and  the 
replies  for  the  Government  were  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Major 
Davies  (Liberal),  who  raised  the  debate,  repeated  a 
large  number  of  reports  which  are  in  circulation  con- 
cerning mistakes  made  at  Cambrai  and  complained 
that  no  commanding  officer  had  been  removed.  "As 
to  the  charges  against  the  Headquarters  Staff,  he 
should  be  very  shocked  if  he  thought  they  were  due 
in  any  degree  to  newspaper  pressure.  He  was  entirely 
opposd  to  the  inquiry  which  had  been  set  up.  There 
was  only  one  person  whom  the  Government  could 
hold  responsible  for  any  military  disaster  in  France, 
and  that  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  There- 
fore he  could  not  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to 
set  up  an  inquiry."    Another  member  "thought  the 
time  had  come  when  there  should  be  a  clear  state- 
ment from  the  Government  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  the  best  Commander-in-Chief 
that  we  could  have.    If  they  could  make  a  public 
statement  that  they  are  satisfied  upon  an  examination 
of  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1916  and  1917  that 
the  present  General  Staff  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
are  the  best  possible  men  we  could  get,  the  House 
would  be  satisfied."    He  asserted  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  there  had  been  "the  greatest 
possible    dissatisfaction    with    the  Commander-in- 
Chief"  after  the  Somme  campaign  in  1916,  and  that 
"the  present  government  were  going  to  dispense  with 
him  when  they  came  into  power.     .     .     .  The 
reason  why  they  did  not  do  so  was  that  they  were 
afraid  they  would  provoke  great  newspaper  criti- 
cism." 
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Mr.  Macpherson  warmly  defended  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief and  reprobated  attacks  "upon  probably 
the  most  distinguished  general  at  the  present  time, 
when  he  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself." 
He  said  unhesitatingly  that  at  no  time  since  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  became  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  had  he  ever  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  War  Office.  Mr.  Macpherson  could 
not  speak  for  the  War  Cabinet,  but  he  could  speak  for 
die  War  Office.  The  breakdown  which  took  place  at 
Cambrai  "was  through  no  fault  of  the  General  Staff;" 
and  recent  changes  in  the  Headquarters  Staff  were  not 
made  as  a  result  on  the  Cambrai  report. 

The  answers  of  the  Under-Secretary  do  not  seem 
to  have  given  complete  satisfaction.  The  matter  was 
therefore  brought  up  again  on  January  2\  in  the  shape 
of  questions  as  to  whether  the  Government  considered 
Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  the  best 
men  for  their  positions,  and  whether  it  would  prevent 
them  from  being  attacked  in  the  press.  In  reply  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  stated  that  "as  long  as  Generals  or  officers 
hold  high  positions  under  the  Government  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  distinguished  instances  referred  to  in 
the  questions  certainly  form  no  exception  to  the  rule." 
He  deprecated  "in  the  strongest  possible  manner"  re- 
cent press  discussions  on  strategy  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  individual  officers,  pointing  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  alone  knew  the  facts,  could  not  dis- 
close them.  In  reply  to  further  questions  he  declared 
that  his  first  answer  should  be  taken  as  stating  "most 
explicitly"  that  the  two  high  officers  referred  to  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  Government.  The 
impropriety  of  discussing  the  subjects  mentioned  ex- 
plained the  absence  of  the  Ministers  on  January  22. 
No  member  of  the  Government  was,  to  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  knowledge,  behind  any  press  criticism  of  the 
Army. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Debate  in  the  Chamber  on  the  Bread  Ration 

The  decision  recently  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  fixed  bread  ration  has  been  in  gen- 
eral accepted  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there 
has  been  almost  no  criticism — either  for  or  against  it 
— in  the  press.  Nevertheless,  an  opportunity  to  voice 
such  criticism  as  there  was,  had  been  asked  for  by  sev- 
eral Socialist  Deputies,  and  a  debate  on  the  question 
took  place  on  January  28.  The  discussion  covered  for 
the  most  part  either  matters  of  detail  or  of  the  man- 
ner of  application  of  the  decree;  no  very  convinced 
opposition  showed  itself; — and  by  offering  the  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  state  clearly  the  whole  sit- 
uation in  regard  to  food  supplies,  the  debate  only  re- 
sulted in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  bringing  out  more  clearly  than  before  the 
general  approval  of  their  measures. 

Voilin,  the  first  speaker,  after  criticising  various 
details,  complained  that  300  grammes  a  day  was  not 
enough  for  a  workman,  and  that  the  measure  was  thus 
"iniquitous,"  in  that  it  fell  as  heavily  on  the  poor  as 
on  the  rich.  Lafont  demanded  that  the  ration  be  ap- 
plied to  the  rural  population  as  well  as  to  the  cities; 


— and  a  third  speaker,  Moutet,  complained  of  various 
temporary  and  local  shortages  of  bread  during  the 
last  month. 

M.  Boret,  Ministre  du  Ravitaillement,  admitted 
that  although  these  criticisms  might  be  sound  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  policy  he  had  adopted 
was  sound  in  that  it  was  the  most  practical  under  the 
circumstances.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  at  the 
outset  to  establish  a  sliding  scale  of  rations  according 
to  categories  of  the  population; — while  to  begin  by 
rationing  the  peasants  as  well  would  merely  result  in 
their  holding  back  the  grain  which  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  bring  to  market.  The  sys- 
tem of  bread  cards  would  provide  a  census  on  a  work- 
ing basis,  which  would  make  a  sliding  scale  possible 
later  on.  If  the  present  ration  proved  insufficient  for 
workmen,  it  might  be  increased. 

"We  cannot,  however,  give  an  increased  allowance 
to  everyone  who  asks  for  it,  but  only  to  those  who 
really  need  it.  We  have  left  the  peasants 

what  they  need  for  their  family  consumption,  but  if, 
contrary  to  our  hopes,  the  situation  grows  worse,  we 
shall  ask  them  to  reduce  their  consumption  in  order  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  population  of  the  towns."  The 
present  ration  of  300  grammes  represents  only  a  pro- 
visional measure;- — but  it  was  necessary  to  act  quick- 
ly in  order  not  to  reduce  existing  stocks  to  a  danger- 
ous margin  by  allowing  an  unnecessary  rate  of  con- 
sumption to  continue.  Some  general  reduction  of 
consumption,  moreover,  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  the  situation  is  not  to  become  perilous. 

The  most  striking  part  of  M.  Boret's  speech,  how- 
ever, was  not  this  reply  to  his  critics,  but  the  figures  he 
gave  as  to  the  general  situation  of  the  food  supply 
of  France  at  present. 

"The  preceding  government,  in  the  interallied 
conferences,  set  forth  the  figures  of  our  requirements 
and  of  the  supply  we  had  on  hand.  The  necessity  of 
restrictions  was  foreseen,  and  a  reduction  of  1,000,- 
000  tons  for  France  was  agreed  upon.  As  our  con- 
sumption was  6,800,010  tons,  and  as  we  had  har- 
vested 3,100,000  tons,  there  remained  to  be  imported 
3,700,000  tons.  An  agreement  assured  to  France  an 
importation  of  3,800,000  tons.  Importations  reach- 
ing to  such  a  figure  do  not  go  along  without  difficul- 
ties. In  October,  November  and  December,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  my  predecessors,  we  were  only 
able  to  import  694,0^0  tons,  whereas  we  should  have 
received  1,566,000  tons.  For  January  and  Febru- 
ary, we  cannot  hope  to  import  420,000  tons,  whereas 
by  the  terms  of  our  agreements  we  should  have  re- 
ceived 742,000  tons;  there  is  thus  a  deficit  of  322,000 
tons.  Thus,  by  March  1st,  there  will  have  to  be  im- 
ported 2,685,000  tons  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota 
for  the  last  six  months; — or  an  average  of  447,003 
tons  per  month.  Can  we  hope  to  accomplish  such  a 
result,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  the 
present?"  (Note:  The  above  figures  are  given  in 
French  tons.) 

These  figures  were,  of  course,  the  Minister's 
strongest  argument  in  justification  of  his  new  bread 
ration.  In  addition,  he  gave  one  or  two  deails  in  ex- 
planation of  the  deficit  of  expected  importations.  "In 
January,  many  American  ships  which  were  to  have 
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supplied  us,  did  not  sail, — because  the  United  States 
considered  our  effort  at  restriction  inadequate  in  com- 
parison with  the  restriction  which  they  had  imposed 
upon  themselves.  Then,  the  winter  blocked  up  sev- 
eral ports.  When  these  ports  were  clear  and  the  ships 
started  on  their  voyage,  there  was  difficulty  in  un- 
loading their  cargoes; — one  convoy,  for  example,  pur- 
sued by  submarines,  put  in  at  Brest  instead  of  going 
on  to  Havre  where  it  was  expected." 

M.  Boret's  whole  speech  was  remarkably  well  re- 
ceived, and  was  greeted  at  the  close  with  sustained 
applause, — which,"  as  the  Figaro  says,  "is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Minister  of  Restrictions."  It  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  385  to  92. 
ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  Austrian  Strike. — Political  Aspect 

The  general  strike  which  broke  out  in  Austria  on 
the  17th  of  January  was  of  short  duration,  barely  four 
days,  but  the  causes  behind  it  threaten  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  All  of  the  German  papers 
which  give  an  account  of  the  events  are  of  accord  on 
the  essential  details.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  January  22. 

"The  trouble  began  in  the  Daimler  Motor  Factory 
in  Vienna  Neustadt  where  a  single  workman  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  a  couple  of  hundred  comrades 
to  come  out  on  strike.  But  with  lightning  speed  this 
movement  spread  from  factory  to  factory,  from  place 
to  place,  until,  in  three  days,  it  had  seized  upon  the 
whole  of  the  capital,  and  many  of  the  provinces.  All 
the  big  munitions  factories  of  Vienna  ceased  work. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  gathered  in  enormous  mass- 
meetings,  without  song,  without  flags,  but  threatening 
and  grumbling  as  they  came.  All  the  industrial  fac- 
tories now  joined  the  strike.  The  newspapers  ceased 
to  appear  for  three  days.  On  the  second  afternoon, 
word  went  round  that  there  would  be  darkness  that 
evening  in  Vienna.  On  the  following  day,  street  cars 
would  cease  to  run,  and  on  the  third  day  no  trains 
would  enter  Vienna  with  food." 

The  strike  spread  through  South  Austria,  then  to 
the  capitals  of  other  provinces:  Prague,  Cracow  and 
Graz.  Shortly  after,  it  opened  in  Buda-Pesth  where  it 
still  continues.  It  followed  the  industrial  centres,  was 
not  wide-spread  in  rural  districts,  and  nowhere, 
except  in  Cracow,  where  it  immediately  took  on  a 
racial  aspect,  did  it  result  in  violence.  Of  greatest 
significance  was  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the  strike. 
"It  had  not  been  organized  in  advance,  and  spread 
beyond  the  proportions  which  those  who  participated 
had  expected."  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  24  January.) 
That  it  became  so  general,  would  indicate  widespread 
popular  discontent.  That  it  spread  to  such  propor- 
tions without  resulting  in  violence  can  in  part  be  ex- 
plained by  the  passive  temper  of  the  Austrian  people, 
and  in  part  by  the  prompt  action  of  its  leaders  and  of 
the  Government.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  pro- 
posed reduction  by  a  fifth  of  the  bread  ration.  Last 
fall,  the  Government  declared  that  there  were  suf- 
ficient food  reserves  to  last  until  August,  1918.  When 
the  contrary  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  public  pro- 
tested and  refused  to  support  this  new  privation.  The 
people,  already  grumbling,  now  revolted. 


"But  the  real  cause  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
annexationist  party  in  Berlin,"  admitted  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  (24  January).  The  sabre-rattling  of 
General  Hoffmann  at  Brest  was  too  much  for  the  Aus- 
trian people.  Karl  Renner,  an  Austrian  Socialist 
member  of  the  House  declared,  "in  all  the  labor  meet- 
ings characteristic  exclamations  could  be  heard.  The 
plenipotentiaries  at  Brest  have  not  appreciated  the 
state  of  mind  in  Austria.  The  Austrian  peoples,  mid- 
dle classes  as  well  as  workers,  refuse  to  fight  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  realize  a  simple  peace  without 
annexations  and  without  indemnities,"  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  (22  January). 

"Physical  privations  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  rouse  the  people  of  Lower  Austria  to  active  and 
resolute  resistance.  They  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  privations.  Lassitude  there  is  very  great,  and 
Trotzky's  declarations  led  them  to  expect  peace." 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  (24  January).  The  same  paper 
declared  that  contact  between  the  Austrian  workers 
and  Russian  Maximalists  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  strike.  The  Czechs  also  were  accused  of 
attempting  to  aggravate  the  strike,  to  hasten  general 
peace  and  by  overthrow  of  the  Government,  to  realize 
their  own  nationalist  ends. 

The  most  curious  accusation  of  all  was  in  the 
Pan-German  Deutsche  Zeitung,  21  January,  which 
affirmed  that  Czernin  himself  encouraged  the  strike 
""in  order  to  hasten  peace."  In  the  first  place  Czer- 
nin's  pacifism,  if  real,  is  of  such  recent  date  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  conversion  to  meet  necessity. 
Furthermore,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  notoriously  anxious  over  the  fu- 
ture, would  do  anything  to  render  its  position  more 
unstable.  The  same  paper  saw  in  the  strike,  "a  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  International  Revolutionary  Socialists 
against  the  German  Empire.  This  they  are  conduct- 
ing within  our  frontiers  .  Intrigues  are  wide- 
spread in  Austria  against  a  German  peace  based  on 
victory." 

Without  going  to  the  point  of  accusing  the  Aus- 
trian Government  of  complicity  in  the  strikes,  many 
German  papers  charged  them  of  serious  neglect.  The 
Munehner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  22  January,  attacked 
the  Seidler  Cabinet  for  a  short-sighted,  hand-to-mouth 
policy.  "Seidler  saw  nothing.  He  carried  on  the 
daily  routine  dominated  by  the  fear  of  a  fresh  rup- 
ture of  parliament.  He  brought  no  suggestion  for 
solving  the  critical  problems  of  the  moment  other  than 
a  feeble  expression  of  good  intentions."  The  same 
paper  regards  the  Socialists  as  directly  responsible 
for  the  great  unrest.  They  are  supposed  to  have  care- 
fully prepared  the  general  strike,  delaying  it  until  the 
opportune  moment  when  the  new  food  reduction 
would  coincide  with  a  hitch  in  the  Brest  negotiations. 
But  this  supposition  is  too  ingenious,  and  too  sugges- 
tive of  an  attempt  to  explain  intentions  by  events. 
The  role  of  the  Austrian  Socialists  in  this  strike,  how- 
ever, merits  close  study  as  marking  a  new  departure 
in  Austrian  politics.  The  Austrian  Press  regarded 
the  strikes  as  spontaneous.  This,  however,  does  not 
exclude  preparation  of  proletariat  opinion  by  Social- 
ist propaganda,  nor  the  active  participation  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  directing  the  course  of  the  strike. 
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The  Austrian  Socialist  Party  is  divided  into  two 
wings:  the  one  has  been  Marxist,  and  closer  even  than 
the  German  Party  to  orthodox  doctrines.  This  wing 
was  led  and  is  still  led  by  Victor  Adler.  The  other 
wing,  more  revolutionary,  was  for  some  years  led  by 
Felix  Adler,  son  of  Victor,  and  the  assassin  of  Count 
Sturgh.  Both  wings  consented  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  Rus- 
sian invasion.  They  shared  the  fear  of  the  German 
Socialists  of  Russian  "'despotism"  and  used  this  "ne- 
cessity of  defence"  to  justify  their  collaboration  with 
a  bourgeois  government.  But  throughout  the  war, 
the  Austrian  Socialists  have  remained  more  interna- 
tionalist than  their  German  comrades.  They  declined 
to  give  the  Government  unconditional  support,  and  as 
economic  difficulties  increased,  became  outspoken  for 
peace.  This  reached  a  point  where  they  refused  to 
vote  the  last  war  budget.  Their  internal  program  has 
been  one  for  large  federal  autonomy  to  all  nationali- 
ties.   Without  they  demanded  immediate  peace  on  a 


base  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities.  Since  the 
Russian  armistice,  a  new  element  has  entered  the 
Party,  already  divided.  Otto  Bauer,  a  Socialist  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Russia,  on  his  return,  ridiculed  the 
German  legend  of  a  Russian  people  with  Pan-Slav 
designs  of  conquest  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  won  over  while  in  Russia  to  Maxi- 
malist doctrines,  and  has  become  one  of  their  most 
eloquent  missionaries  in  Austria. 

If  the  Socialist  Party  had  not  prepared  a  general 
strike,  it  was  none  the  less  prompt  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  it.  Negotiations  were  conducted 
by  Adler,  Seitz  and  Dr.  Renner  on  one  side,  and  the 
Premier  and  three  Austrian  Ministers  on  the  other. 
A  bill  was  drafted  to  take  the  munitions  works  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Military.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  wages,  lessening  punishments,  and  securing 
the  workers  greater  liberty.  Better  food  distribution 
was  promised.  But  most  important  of  all  was  the 
promise  forced  from  Czernin  to  make  definite  steps 
for  peace. 
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Colonel  Repington  and  His  Critics 

The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  of  January  22 
stated  that  Colonel  Repington  "has  been  in  closest 
contact  with  Field-Marshal  Haig  and  probably  knows 
his  views  and  opinions  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try." Such  statements  as  this  taken  in  connection 
with  the  reputation  as  a  military  critic  which  Col- 
onel Repington  has  so  long  enjoyed,  have  contrib- 
uted to  bring  upon  him  plentiful  criticism  for  his  arti- 
cle in  the  Morning  Post  of  January  24.  In  particu- 
lar the  Daily  Telegraph  declares  him  guilty  of  inac- 
curate statements;  while  the  Daily  Chronicle,  in  what 
Colonel  Repington  refers  to  as  "an  obviously  inspired 
communique;"  states  that  the  article  "contained  facts 
and  figures  which  could  only  have  been  obtained 
from  War  Office  and  Cabinet  Reports,"  and  that  "the 
responsibility  for  this  action  in  using  confidential  of- 
ficial informatiton,  supplied  to  the  Cabinet,  in  order 
to  base  attacks  on  the  Cabinet,  does  not  lie  so  much 
on  the  writer  as  with  the  officials  who  inspired  him, 
and  in  so  doing,  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them."  In  a  fresh  article,  contributed  to  the  Post 
of  January  29,  Colonel  Repington  accuses  the  Gov- 
ernment of  attacking  him  through  both  the  Telegraph 
and  the  Chronicle,  and  amplifies  his  former  com- 
ments on  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  He  first  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  his  information.  With  regard 
to  the  War  Office,  he  explains  that  in  January  of  last 
year  he  discussed  the  subject  of  men  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  Their  views  did  not  accord;  and,  on  the 
Premier's  suggestion,  he  went  to  the  War  Office,  made 
inquiries,  and  reported  the  result  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  "This  is  the  only  occasion,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  on  which  I  have  had  a  seri- 
ous talk  to  the  War  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  men." 
It  is  true  that  "many  civil  officials,  including  Min- 
isters," have  shown  Colonel  Repington  confidential 
papers,  "even  during  the  war,"  but  neither  Lord 
Derby  nor  Sir  William  Robertson  was  among  the 
number.  Colonel  Repington  hopes  that  those  who 
did  trust  his  discretion  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Moreover,  he  says,  "to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
I  have  not  now,  nor  ever  had  during  the  war,  any 
Cabinet  paper  given  me  by  soldiers  or  by  any  offi- 
cials at  the  War  Office." 

The  article  continues:  "In  their  supreme  anxi- 
ety to  prevent  the  truth  from  reaching  the  country, 
the  Government  are  making  themselves  ridiculous. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  article  of  Thursday  last  that 
would  not  have  become  known  to  anyone  who  was 
as  close  an  observer  of  the  war  as  I  was.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  men  to  be  combed  out  were  given  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes.  The  infantry  deficit  in  France 
throughout  the  year  has  been  a  public  scandal  known 
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to  some  2,000,000  men  in  France.  The  figures  for 
the  Class  of  the  year  were  given  years  before  the  war 
by  the  National  Service  League,  and  our  losses  in 
1917,  I  estimated  from  those  of  the  French,  which 
had  been  told  me  on  high  French  Ministerial  author- 
ity. The  calculation  of  the  waste  of  1918  was  based 
on  Lord  Kitchener's  estimate  that  70  divisions  would 
need  1,200,000  drafts  a  year,  and  I  added  in  the 
other  300,000  at  the  suggestion  of  distinguished 
French  soldiers  on  account  of  the  additional  forces 
which  they  thought  were  likely  to  come  against  us. 
I  gave  most  of  the  figures  as  conjectural,  and  am  only 
surprised  at  the  astonishing  ignorance  that  must  pre- 
vail at  the  War  Cabinet  if  the  Chronicle's  commu- 
nique comes  from  them.  If  they  think  that  figures 
which  can  be  estimated  by  any  Staff  officer  remain 
unknown  in  Germany  I  suggest  that  the  shunters 
should  visit  the  War  Cabinet  and  there  try  their  'pren- 
tice hands.  I  must  also  point  out  that  if  the  Chron- 
icle can  speak  with  such  assurance  of  Cabinet  papers, 
and  knows  their  contents,  it  must  have  seen  them. 
Why  should  I  not  see  them  if  the  Chronicle  may? 
Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  these  papers  are  reserved 
for  those  prepared  to  chloroform  the  public? 

No!  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  me  is 
that  I  told  the  truth  and  that  it  is  highly  inconve- 
nient. The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.  The 
Chronicle  now  admits  it.  The  Telegraph  will,  I 
hope,  live  up  to  the  lofty  principles  which  I  have 
quoted  from  its  columns,  and  I  shall  watch  it  to  see 
that  it  does.  The  War  Cabinet,  fumbling  with  their 
lettre  de  cachet,  and  not  quite  sure  to  whom  it  will 
be  safest  to  apply  it,  turn  upon  our  poor  old  inoffen- 
sive and  hard-working  War  Office,  and  seek  for  vic- 
tims in  it,  hoping  to  put  some  of  their  politically 
poor  relations  into  this  great  spending  office  and  to 
get  rid  of  everyone  distasteful  to  the  kindergarten. 
My  advice  to  the  latter  is  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
They  have  mismanaged  their  clumsy  campaign,  and 
the  country,  judging  by  the  shoal  of  letters  and  mes- 
sages that  reach  me,  is  not  in  any  mood  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  reptile  Press,  and  to  see  any  more  of 
its  great  Chiefs  sacrificed  to  gratify  private  malice. 

I  want  to  tell  the  country  why  I  spoke.  I  did  not 
seek  for  materials  for  an  attack  on  the  War  Cab- 
inet. I  am  not  interested  in  politics,  and  do  not  care 
a  straw  who  is  Prime  Minister  so  long  as  he  plays 
straight  by  the  fighting  Services.  I  was  asked  to  do 
for  the  Army  with  regard  to  men  what  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  do  for  them,  thanks  to  having 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  an  accomplice,  with  regard  to 
shells.  All  the  officers  whom  I  met  at  home  and 
abroad  told  me  the  same  story,  and  one  had  not  to 
go  further  than  the  post  of  any  battalion  to  find 
proofs.  Far  from  being  hostile  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, I  am  as  completely  under  his  charm  as  a  cer- 
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tain  audience  which  rocks  and  shakes  with  laughter 
when  he  tells  them  that  official  communiques  issued 
after  former  Allied  War  Councils  were  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  written,  though  he  was 
responsible  for  the  communiques  himself. 

I  notice  in  some  papers  that  the  question  is  asked 
why  I  did  not  speak  long  ago  and  warn  the  country. 
My  answer  is  that  the  Prime  Minister  knew  my  views, 
that  my  former  Editor  knew  them,  and  that  it  is  a 
serious  matter  for  a  private  individual  to  criticise  the 
Executive  in  a  great  war.  I  hoped  that  the  break- 
down of  Russia,  which  was  obvious  last  summer, 
would  quicken  decisions,  and  then  that  the  Italian 
disasters  in  October  would  make  the  blindest  see  the 
necessity  for  a  great  effort.  I  gave  the  Prime  Min- 
ister a  whole  year  to  do  his  duty,  but  when  this  pe- 
riod had  elapsed,  when  all  my  old  friends  and  com- 
rades called  upon  me  to  help  them,  and  when  the 
eleventh  hour  had  more  than  struck,  then  I  had  to 
speak,  after  finding  a  newspaper  with  the  nerve  and 
public  spirit  to  tell  the  country  the  truth.  I  felt  to- 
wards the  Prime  Minister  as  the  American  soldier 
who  was  seen  leaving  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run  felt 
towards  his  general.  He  was  asked  why  he  went  off, 
and  replied  that  he  had  fired  off  100  cartridges,  and 
that  if  his  general  could  not  win  the  battle  on  that 
he  was  not  going  to  wait  till  he  could. 

Now,  if  as  the  Chronicle  communique  suggests, 
my  facts  and  figures  accord  with  Cabinet  statistics,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  country  does  not  care  a 
scrap  whether  my  head  or  Lord  Derby's  falls  on  Tower 
Hill,  but  does  care  very  much  that  the  War  Cabinet 
should  tell  the  truth  bluntly  in  Parliament,  and 
should  further  tell  it  how  they  propose  to  make  good 
the  very  serious  deficits  which  threaten  the  safety  of 
our  Armies.  There  is  no  need  for  a  secret  session, 
as  my  figures  seem  to  be  inferentially  admitted.  I 
hope  that  a  secret  session  may  not  be  permitted,  for 
the  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  secretiveness  of  Min- 
isters and  their  refusal  to  take  the  country  into  their 
confidence. 

The  exasperation  which  I  feel  on  this  subject 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  can  win  the  war  and 
that  our  War  Cabinet  are  not  winning  it,  nor  have 
taken  the  measures  to  win  it  during  the  past  year. 
I  know  well  their  difficulties,  but  they  have  never 
come  to  the  country,  or  to  the  people  from  whom 
they  derive  their  mandate,  to  lay  all  the  difficul- 
ties bare  and  to  ask  them  to  decide.  A  few  hole-and- 
corner  conferences  are  of  no  use  at  all  in  these  days 
when  Labour  often  flouts  the  advice  of  its  leaders. 
The  War  Cabinet  must  speak  openly  to  the  country. 
If  the  people  decide  that  they  will  leave  their  valiant 
Armies  to  be  overborne  by  numbers,  then,  however 
much  I  should  deplete  and  scorn  the  decision,  we 
should  at  least  know  the  verdict  of  the  country;  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  come  to  any  such  base  and  eternally  shame- 
ful decision  when  all  the  facts  and  figures  are  plainly 
laid  before  them.  It  is  my  enduring  criticism  of  the 
War  Cabinet  that  they  have  never  taken  the  public 
into  their  confidence,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no- 
where in  the  country  a  shred  or  a  shadow  of  that 


shameful  pusillanimity  which  appears  to  reign  in  the 
Cabinet  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  rules. 

I  want  to  know  whether  Parliament,  after  its 
long  convalescence,  will  be  pleased  to  sit  up  and  take 
nourishment,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  a  little 
regard  to  the  safety  of  our  Armies.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  pass  a  resolution  of  detestation  of  the  news- 
paper proprietors,  manipulators,  and  assassins  who 
have  debased  their  calling  to  a  point  of  degradation 
never  before  reached,  and  then,  when  these  two  things 
are  done,  we  can  begin,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  country,  to  get  on  with  the  war." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

M.  Painleve  and  the  Offensive  of  April  16 

On  January  20  the  Journal  de  Geneve  published 
an  editorial  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  com- 
mand. "Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  now  current, 
the  experience  has  several  times  been  made  of  an 
inter-allied  Command,  and  up  to  the  present  the  ex- 
perience has  not  been  conclusive.  We  may  cite  as 
an  example  the  extensive  powers  conferred  upon  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  in  the  Orient  by  the  different  Allied  Pow- 
ers. Likewise,  at  the  time  of  the  offensive  of  the 
Aisne  on  April  16  of  last  year,  the  English  consented 
to  place  more  than  a  million  of  their  troops  under 
the  orders  of  General  Nivelle.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered what  happened.  Frightened  by  the  losses  of 
the  first  days  of  the  attack,  and  not  wishing  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  a  costly  operation  which  was 
disapproved  by  many  military  leaders,  M.  Painleve, 
Minister  of  War,  on  the  third  day  issued  an  order 
to  stop  the  operations.  At  this  the  English  were  con- 
siderably irritated,  and  one  result  of  the  irritation 
was  their  offensive  'on  their  own'  at  Cambrai.  'We 
are  quite  willing,  as  they  said,  to  put  our  soldiers 
under  the  orders  of  a  French  general,  but  we  do  not 
wish  that  this  general  shall  himself  be  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  who  in  turn  is 
under  the  control  of  the  deputies  who  are  influenced 
by  the  feeling  of  their  electors.  For  under  these  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  longer  any  equality  in  the  coali- 
tion.' This  reasoning,  concludes  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  is  altogether  sound." 
On  January  27,  the  Petit  Parisien  published  the  fol- 
lowing "rectification"  in  regard  to  the  above  article, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Painleve  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve: 

"In  your  number  of  January  20,  you  affirm,  in 
speaking  of  the  offensive  of  April  16 — as  if  it  were 
a  well  known  fact  that:  'M.  Painleve,  Minister  of 
War,  gave  on  the  third  day  the  order  to  stop  the 
operations.'  I  must  oppose  the  most  formal  denial 
to  this  legend.  Never  did  I  give  the  order  to  stop 
the  offensive  of  April  16.  I  know  that  this  legend 
has  found  an  echo  in  a  certain  section  of  the  press, 
but  I  never  thought  it  useful  to  protest.  But  the 
authoritative  position  of  your  paper  forces  me  to  send 
you  this  rectification." 

The  Petit  Parisien  followed  up  this  letter  with  the 
following  comment:  "We  are  able  to  add,  in  order 
to  make  more  precise  the  statement  of  the  former 
President  of  the  Council,  that  it  was  General  Nivelle, 
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then  Generalissimo,  who,  being  in  full  command  of 
operations,  limited,  by  his  orders  of  April  17,  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne  to  the  successes  already  obtained, 
 while  further  to  the  east,  there  continued  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  the  conquest  of  the  massif  of  Moronvilliers." 
M.  Painleve's  letter  was  reprinted  by  the  rest  of  the 
Paris  press,  but  practically  without  comment.  This 
absence  of  comment  was  all  the  more  striking  as  the 
story  of  M.  Painleve's  stopping  the  attack  of  April 
16  had  been  widely  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  had  been  widely  believed.  It  has  even  been 
echoed  in  the  press  (notably  in  M.  Clemenceau's 
paper,  UHomme  Libre,  and  by  Gustave  Herve  in  the 
Victoire ) ; — and  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  M.  Painleve  when  he  was  President  du  Con- 
seil. 

In  the  Liberte  of  January  30,  an  annonymous 
writer  contributes  what  is  practically  a  flat  contradic- 
tion of  M.  Painleve's  denial,  in  an  article  entitled 
Pas  d'Equi  voque.  (No  Misunderstanding.)  After 
noting  the  terms  of  the  denial,  the  writer  adds: 

"If  M.  Painleve  had  confined  himself  to  this  de- 
nial, we  should  have  let  it  pass.  ...  But  in 
one  of  the  morning  papers  he  ventures  to  make  out 
that  it  was  an  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
dated  April  17,  which  stopped  the  battle.  It  is  thus 
incumbent  upon  us  to  reply  to  him  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

"On  April  17,  General  Nivelle  ordered  the  Vlth 
Army  (Gen.  Mangin)  to  establish  itself  on  the  diffi- 
cult ground  south  of  the  Aillette  which  it  had  won 
by  hard  fighting, — until  sufficient  progress  could  be 
made  on  other  parts  of  the  line  to  allow  it  to  make 
a  new  move  forward.  The  Vth  Army  (Gen.  Mazel) 
he  ordered  to  face  and  advance  toward  the  northeast. 
The  IVth  Army  (Gen.  Anthoine),  which  had  for  its 
objective  the  massif  of  Moronvilliers,  received  in- 
structions not  only  to  maintain  itself  on  the  positions 
conquered  that  morning,  but  to  pursue  its  attack. 

"Thus,  General  Nivelle,  after  having  felt  out  the 
enemy  and  having  found  him  more  vulnerable  on 
his  right,  pressed  his  action  there  and  on  the  cen- 
tra— in  the  meanwhile  allowing  his  left  to  mark 
time.  He  did  not  slow  up  or  suspend  the  battle, — 
he  only  displaced  its  axis.  On  the  23d,  he  ordered 
new  offensive  operations  which,  on  May  4  and  5,  gave 
us  Craonne,  the  Moulin  de  Laffaux,  and  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.    .    .  . 

"M.  Painleve  can  hoodwink  nobody.  The  orders 
which  on  April  17  held  up  the  divisions  of  General 
Mangin  (which  divisions,  moreover,  were  not  long 
in  making  further  gains)  had  no  other  object  than 
to  assign  them  a  new  role  in  a  battle  which  was  be- 
ing continued,  and  whose  principal  effort  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  wing  to  the  other. 

"As  to  M.  Painleve,  it  will  be  possible,  docu- 
ments in  hand,  to  establish  the  proof  that  from  March 
25,  before  the  attack  began,  to  May  10,  the  date. it 
stopped, — he,  with  untiring  obstinacy,  thwarted,  hin- 
dered, paralysed,  and  finally  stopped — that  is  to  say 
in  plain  language  stopped — the  Franco-British  offen- 
sive of  last  spring,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  and  re- 
peated protests  of  our  Allies.    With  documents  in 


hand,  it  will  be  shown  then  how  serious  were  the 
consequences  of  this  initial  fault  on  the  general  stra- 
tegic situation  in  1917  and  on  the  march  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  Facts  and  documents  will  speak 
louder  than  the  twisting  of  facts  by  politicians.  The 
Journal  de  Geneve  may  maintain  its  affirmation. 

"For  reasons  of  the  highest  importance,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  inopportune  to  have  to  engage  in  a  dis- 
cussion for  which  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  All 
the  same,  if  M.  Painleve,  weighing  these  scruples  as 
lightly  as  he  did  the  removal  of  his  generals  and  the 
silence  they  have  kept  ever  since,  should  wish  to  pur- 
sue this  discussion,  let  him  know  that  he  will  not 
have  the  floor  alone.  He  was  able  to  mislead  the 
Chambre,  last  summer; — but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
mislead  the  public  opinion  today.  Let  us  note,  how- 
ever, that  after  having  boasted  during  eight  months, 
before  die  Committees  on  and  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Chambre,  and  in  the  lobbies,  of  having,  as  he  put  it, 
'stopped  this  offensive  a  la  Napoleon,' — the  former 
Minister  of  War  no  longer  wants  to  hear  of  such  an 
idea." 

Apart  from  the  controversial  element  in  the  ques- 
tion, this  article  is  of  interest  for  the  information  it 
gives  in  regard  to  the  French  offensive  of  last  April, 
— and  as  a  very  outspoken  statement  of  one  side  of 
the  case,  in  the  discussion  which  is  likely  to  follow. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Military  Situation 
(Colonel  Lecompte  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
Jan.  23.)    "If  a  German  offensive  against  the  French 
front  has  scarcely  any  chance  of  being  successful, 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  say  that  an  offen- 
sive in  the  inverse  direction  would  have  any  more 
chance  of  succeeding.    In  an  article  published  some 
months  ago  in  an  American  magazine,  full  of  exag- 
gerated pessimism,  and  probably  intentionally  so,  the 
great  constructor,  Hiram  Maxim,  wrote:  'Germany 
cannot  be  beaten  on  land;  the  victory  can  only  be 
won  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,'  and  a  little  further: 
'To  carry  a  modern  position  it  takes  five  times  more 
men  and  munitions  than  it  does  to  defend  it.'    If  one 
took  these  statements  literally  the  Chiefs  of  the  En- 
tente would  have  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  save 
to  transform  their  armies  into  naval  and  aeroplane 
squadrons.    I  very  much  doubt  though,  their  inten- 
I  tion  of  doing  so.    There  is,  however,  some  basis  of 
truth  in  Maxim's  assertions.    The  fact  is  that  actu- 
ally in  this  war,  no  offensive  on  land  has  absolutely 
succeeded.    The  Austro-Germans  have  pierced  the 
enemy's  front  several  times  in  Russia,  Serbia,  Rou- 
mania  and  Italy.    They  have,  however,  always  been 
checked,  and  have  never  succeeded  in  smashing  com- 
pletely the  adverse  resistance.    Nothing  comparable 
I  to  Jena  or  Waterloo  has  occurred.    It  seems  to  be 
established  that  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  solely 
with  men  armed  with  rifles,  cannons  or  rapid  firing 
guns,  buried  in  the  earth  or  crawling  on  its  surface. 
To  insure  victory  with  this  method  of  warfare  we 
need  intensive  aerial  co-operation  and  energetic  naval 
operations. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view  Maxim's 
pessimism  becomes  optimism.    The  German  defen- 
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sive  deprived  of  the  support  of  its  navy,  and  with  an 
insufficient  air-service  can  only  gain  temporary  and 
barren  successes.  The  Entente  has,  thanks  to  the 
American  co-operation,  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and 
she  can  almost  surely  figure  on  being  master  of  the 
air  in  the  coming  campaign.  She  can,  therefore, 
start  a  decisive  offensive  and  a  victorious  one.  The 
Entente   has    another   advantage.    An  offensive  in 

1918  is  the  last  trump  card  of  her  adversaries.  The 
previous  one,  their  submarine  warfare,  has  not  in  one 
year's  duration  brought  about  a  decisive  result.  The 
peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  have  felt  and  carried 
the  full  brunt  of  the  war  since  its  commencement, 
and  they  are  visibly  tired  and  desirous  of  ending  it. 
On  the  side  of  the  Entente  there  are  fewer  reasons 
for  such  a  feeling. 

The  Americans  who  are  just  about  commencing 
are  not  at  all  ready  to  quit.  In  spite  of  their  great 
energy  and  capacity  of  production  they  cannot  create 
everything  in  a  moment.  They  will  certainly  be  better 
prepared  in  a  year's  time  than  in  three  months.  The 
means  at  their  disposal  will  be  sufficient  for  a  de- 
fensive campaign  during  1918,  but  possibly  not  for 
a  great  offensive  movement.  A  plan  of  campaign 
based  on  a  defensive  policy  for  1918  and  an  offen- 
sive one  for  1919  would  not  be  illogical.  From  this 
I  conclude  that  the  coming  Allied  offensive,  whether 
it  develops  in  1918  or  1919  will  have  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  1916  and  1917.  It  will  have  more 
the  character  of  a  combined  attack  on  land,  sea,  and 
air,  and  the  land  forces  will  not,  necessarily,  play  the 
principal  role. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  in  which  sector 
this  offensive  will  develop.  The  Entente  forces  are 
massed  in  France  and  Belgium.  There  is  only  one 
sector  on  the  French  and  Belgium  front  which  lends 
itself  to  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea.  That 
is  the  left  or  northern  sector.  It  is  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  attack  will  come  from  there  and 
probably  on  an  extended  front.  To  pierce  the  front 
here  is  no  easier  than  in  another  place,  but  it  almost 
succeeded  in  1917,  and  might  succeed  in  1918  or 

1919  with  larger  means  at  their  disposal. 

The  result  from  this  breaking  through  would  de- 
pend largely  on  the  strategy  which  the  Germans  used 
against  the  Allied  offensive.  If  they  wish  for  a  deci- 
sion, as  everything  indicates  they  do,  they  risk,  in 
case  of  defeat,  to  have  their  principal  army  driven 
back  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  leaving  Rhenish  Prussia 
open  to  an  invasion.  That  would  be  the  end  of  the 
war. 

If  the  Germans  take  the  defensive  and  evacuate 
Belgium,  step  by  step,  they  can  put  off  the  decisive 
end  for-  a  long  time.  Nevertheless  a  rupture  of  the 
front  here  would  result  immediately  in  liberating  a 
portion  of  Belgium  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
marine bases  of  Ostend  and  Bruges.  These  results 
are  not  to  be  despised.  An  offensive  in  any  other 
sector  could  only  operate  as  a  diversion. 

A  general  offensive  against  the  sectors  in  the  cen- 
ter cannot  be  considered  for  the  reasons  given  in  my 
previous  article.    But  a  strong  pressure  on  these  sec- 


tors is  indispensable  as  a  help  to  the  offensive  in 
Flanders. 

It  is  on  this  large  scale  that  I  expect  to  see  the 
campaign  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  France." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Von  Hertling's  Speech  and  German  Opinion 

On  January  24  von  Herding  in  Germany  and 
Czernin  in  Austria-Hungary  made  declarations  on  the 
policy  of  their  respective  countries.  Public  opinion 
in  Germany  had  become  uneasy.  The  contradic- 
tions between  word  and  deed  in  German  policy  at 
Brest-Litovsk  had  intensified  this  uncertainty.  The 
military  party  had  demanded  that  the  diplomats  ef- 
face themselves  behind  the  general  staff,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  wabblings  at  Brest,  while  the  Left  has  in- 
sisted that  the  Government  come  out  openly  for  the 
principles  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities  it 
had  partly  approved. 

The  Chancellor  followed  the  same  manoeuvre 
on  this  occasion  as  that  in  the  reply  to  the  Pope's 
peace  invitation.  His  declaration  was  announced 
sometime  in  advance,  and  then  repeatedly  postponed, 
with  a  view  to  fullest  exploitation  of  intermediate 
situations.  In  the  meantime  Lloyd  George,  Pichon, 
and  Wilson  formulated  their  war  aims.  Also,  nego- 
tiations at  Brest,  while  not  concluded,  no  longer  pre- 
sented immediate  clangers  for  the  Empire. 

The  Schwabischer  Merkur,  January  25,  contrasts 
the  conditions  confronting  von  Hertling  and  Czernin. 
"Von  Hertling's  speech  was  addressed  primarily  to 
the  outside  world,  while  that  of  Czernin  appealed 
first  to  his  own  compatriots.  Their  situations  are  not 
the  same.  The  question  of  peace  had  created  a  crit- 
ical internal  situation  in  Austria,  which  Czernin  was 
obliged  to  parry  by  seeking  a  vote  of  confidence.  In 
the  Empire,  nervousness  is  just  as  great,  but  the 
Chancellor  has  been  better  able  to  give  his  attention 
to  other  problems." 

The  Pan-Germans  welcomed  the  Chancellor's 
speech  for  its  imprecisions.  "It  contains  nothing 
new.  But  von  Hertling  has  so  successfully  outlined 
Germany's  peace  program  by  skilfully  avoiding  too 
great  precision,  that  he  has  secured  the  general  ap- 
plause of  the  Reichstag."  On  this  appreciation  the 
Pan-Germans  and  the  Socialists  were  of  accord.  The 
Munchner  Post  called  the  speech  "Nothing  but  an 
oratorical  demonstration." 

It  was  one  of  those  speeches  on  the  von  Beth- 
mann  model  which  accorded  small  favors  to  the  Left, 
and  small  favors  to  the  Right,  without  conceding  any- 
thing at  bottom.  The  different  parties  could  read 
into  it  their  own  particular  theories. 

The  press,  as  a  whole,  approved  von  Hertling's 
rejection  of  the  suggestion  of  German  guilt,  and 
were  of  accord  on  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  The  annexationist  parties  approved  von 
Hertling's  declaration  that  all  other  nations  than 
those  directly  concerned  be  excluded  from  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russian  frontier  peoples.  Von  Hert- 
ling also  gave  an  assurance  against  hasty  evacuation, 
and  left  the  door  open  for  an  extensive  annexation- 
ist program.    For  Belgium  and  northern  France,  von 
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Hertling's  solution  was  acceptable.  These  occupied 
regions  would  make  excellent  bargaining  objects  at 
the  peace  conference,  and  no  premature  awkward 
pledges  had  been  made.  "Germany  has  regained  her 
liberty  of  action.  Count  Hertling  has  again  reminded 
the  Allies  of  previous  warnings  and  of  the  risks  in 
prolonging  the  war.  We  will  make  our  demands  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  conflict  and  the  extent  of 
sacrifice  we  undergo,"  Tagliche  Rundschau,  Janu- 
ary 25. 

A  semi-official  explanation  is  given  in  the  Ger- 
mania,  January  26:  "Militarily  the  integrity  of  our 
frontiers  is  assured,  but  politically  this  has  not  yet 
been  reorganized  by  our  enemies  who  will  renounce 
nothing  of  their  thirst  for  conquests  and  annexations. 
In  this  light  we  regard  the  declarations  concerning 
Belgium.  Annexation  by  force  of  these  regions  have 
never  constituted  a  part  of  the  German  program. 
But  as  long  as  our  enemies  will  not  frankly  recog- 
nize the  independence  and  integrity  of  our  territo- 
ries how  can  we  declare  unreservedly  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium?  Before  defining  conditions  of 
peace  in  the  West,  von  Hertling  wishes  first  to  be 
completely  reassured  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy." 

Most  of  the  papers  were  satisfied  with  von  Hert- 
ling's replies  point  by  point  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Many 
admired  his  "clever  evasions."    The  Kolnische  Zei- 


turig,  Jan.  25,  wrote:  "Wilson's  speech,  more  mod- 
erate in  some  respects  than  on  previous  occasions  may 
be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  negotiate.  We  do  not 
believe  him  sincere,  and  suspect  him  of  setting  a 
trap.  Above  all  he  would  break  the  pacifist  resist- 
ance at  home  and  weaken  the  morale  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Quadruplice.  But  it  was  useful  for  us  to  put 
our  program  beside  his,  and  test  the  loyalty  of  his 
intentions.  If  he  and  his  allies  have  any  real  de- 
sire to  negotiate,  they  have  only  to  gather  about  the 
green  baize  with  us." 

The  Socialist  press  was  frankly  disappointed  with 
von  Hertling's  speech.  Vorwaerts,  Jan.  25,  writes: 
"The  Chancellor's  speech  could  have  had  a  world- 
wide significance  if  he  had  asserted  that  no  inten- 
tion of  selfishness  and  violence  were  hidden  behind 
the  German  desires  for  peace.  But  he  avoided  such 
a  course.  Certain  parts  of  his  speech  will  even  accen- 
tuate the  suspicions  of  the  enemy,  especially  those 
passages  relating  to  Belgium  and  Poland." 

Vorwaerts  emphasizes  inconsistencies  in  von  Hert- 
ling's program  for  the  East  as  compared  to  the  West. 
"The  settling  of  Polish  affairs  is  to  regard  only  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Poland.  Such  a  solu- 
tion could  only  lead  to  a  peace  founded  on  force. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  each  diplomatic  question  into 
a  separate  box.  General  peace  should  take  as  a  basis 
the  status  of  all  the  belligerents,  without  exception, 
and  plan  all  modifications  under  a  common  control." 
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Racial  Networks  in  the  U.  S. 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  28.)  "Once 
again,  as  more  notably  before  the  American  election 
of  1916,  the  British  public  is  being  somewhat  misled 
as  to  public  opinion  in  the  Unted  States.  For  a  short 
time  after  their  realization  that  the  political  power 
of  the  American  people  had  passed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Central  States  the  New  York  and 
Washington  correspondents  of  London  papers  made 
some  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  inland  opinion. 
This  was  not  always  successful,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  newspaper  one  day  reported  that  the  Middle 
West  repudiated  the  war,  and  a  few  days  later  that 
the  Middle  West  was  afire  with  war  enthusiasm.  The 
larger  war  activities  of  the  States  are  indeed  concen- 
trated in  the  East — particularly  financial,  industrial, 
and  administrative  preparations, — so  it  is  natural  for 
most  of  our  American  news  to  bear  New  York  and 
Washington  date  lines.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Central  States  are  by  any  means  losing  their  deci- 
sive influence  upon  the  shaping  of  Washington  policy. 

The  most  obvious  fact  emerging  from  perusal  of 
hundreds  of  letters  and  newspapers  from  the  great 
plain  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Gulf  and  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  not  given  credit  in  the  British 
press  for  the  difficulties  it  has  overcome  and  the  way 
it  has  dealt  with  dissentient  opinion  in  that  vast  area, 
whose  nationalities  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
racial  network  of  the  Balkans.  President  Wilson  de- 
layed bringing  his  country  into  the  war  until  he  could 
be  sure  that,  left  to  itself,  this  mixed  population  of 
early  Western  pioneers  and  recent  European  immi- 
grants would  forge  a  common  sentiment  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  while  his  Administration  was  forg- 
ing the  national  instruments  of  it.  To  say  that  this 
has  already  been  achieved  would  be  too  much;  the 
process  is  still  visibly,  and  in  some  localities  spectac- 
ularly, taking  place.  Pacifism  was  not  snuffed  out 
by  conscription.  Could  our  fantastic  Bolo-chasers 
know  how  much  more  of  it  there  is  than  even  they 
can  imagine  to  be  polluting  England,  it  would  take 
the  heart  out  of  their  domestic  rage.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  for  every  paci- 
fist household  in  England  you  could  find  a  consider- 
able village  in  America,  including  some  dozens  of 
small  German  communities  where  a  silent  pacifism 
seems  to  be  the  only  conscientious  alternative  to  ac- 
tive disloyalty. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Press 

There  is  no  fear  of  offending  the  loyal  thousands 
of  the  inland  States  with  these  assertions;  they  are 
facts  well  known  to  everyone  there.  Nebraskans, 


Iowans,  Kansans,  Missourians  all  take  pride  in  what 
their  States  are  doing  in  spite  of  this  diffident  ele- 
ment; similarly  the  American  Government  takes  pride 
in  commanding  the  passive  loyalty  of  perhaps  one 
million  citizens  whose  hearts  it  cannot  command. 
Ample  Governmental  provisions  have  been  taken 
against  overt  acts  of  disloyalty;  Federal  authority 
has  been  used  with  real  discretion,  and  its  prestige 
stands  higher  than  ever;  but,  except  for  a  small 
amount  of  Government  propaganda  now  beginning 
to  be  issued  from  Washington,  the  Government  has 
left  the  formation  of  public  opinion  to  the  newspa- 
pers and  the  public. 

The  behaviour  of  the  newspapers  is  interesting. 
In  carefully  following  the  publications  of  roughly 
one  hundred  towns  in  this  region  I  have  failed  to  find 
a  single  newspaper  whose  policy  is  vindictively  anti- 
pacifist;  equally  without  exception  the  newspapers 
are  strong  supporters  of  their  Government's  war  pol- 
icy. They  are  all  for  speeding  up  American  prepa- 
rations and  intensely  eager  for  the  first  sign  of  ef- 
fective American  participation.  Occasionally  there 
appear  dignified  reminders  to  citizens  of  German 
birth  that  America  claims  their  indivisible  loyalty; 
but  just  as  frequent  are  appreciative  accounts  of  what 
this  or  that  German  community  has  done  in  subscrib- 
ing to  the  war  loans  or  sending  men  to  the  colours. 

The  Attitude  of  the  People 

The  papers  record  a  few  incidents  of  violent  anti- 
pacifism,  but  two  instances  of  it  may  be  given  be- 
cause they  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  difficulties 
which  the  people  and  Government  have  to  meet  in 
preparing  effective  participation,  credit  for  meeting 
which  should  not  be  denied  them  by  the  making  of 
sweeping  assertions  of  American  unanimity.  Aspin- 
wall,  in  Iowa,  is  a  strong  German  town.  The  use  of 
a  hall  had  been  refused  for  a  war  loan  meeting.  The 
Federal  authorities  arrested  the  owner  of  the  hall, 
but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Manilla.  Loaded  in  fifteen  automo- 
biles, with  their  mayor  at  their  head,  they  invaded 
Aspinwall,  ordered  all  stores  to  be  closed  and  all 
persons  to  come  to  the  hall,  held  a  meeting  at  which 
war  loan  subscriptions  were  taken,  and  sent  agents 
round  the  shops  and  houses  to  see  that  all  property- 
holders  were  given  a  chance  to  buy  a  bond.  There 
was  no  disorder  either  at  the  enforced  meeting  or  in 
the  streets. 

The  other  incident  is  less  creditable.  It  hap- 
pened in  Kentucky.  A  Socialist  speaker  was  kid- 
napped at  night  by  a  band  of  men  dressed  in  the 
famous  white-hooded  uniform  of  the  Ku-Klux-Klan, 
he  was  taken  on  horseback  to  a  lonely  grove  in  a 
forest,   court-martialed   at   midnight,   sentenced  to 
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twelve  stripes  on  his  bare  back,  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
whipped. 

These  incidents,  I  submit,  are  extraordinary,  but 
they  do  indicate  the  sharp  divisions  of  opinion  that 
exist  in  the  Central  States.  The  press  is  surely  to 
be  all  the  more  commended  for  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  the  Government  for  not  aggra- 
vating it.  More  typical  is  the  information  I  receive 
by  letter  from  a  small  Missouri  town  with  a  large 
proportion  of  German  residents.  The  men  of  Ger- 
man blood  who  have  been  called  from  village  and 
farm  to  the  great  training  'cantonments'  are  chiefly 
responsible,  my  informant  writes,  for  the  growing 
Americanism  of  German  families  throughout  the 
States;  their  letters  home  are  better  propaganda  than 
any  Government  could  devise;  they  write  home,  some 
of  them  in  German,  letters  full  of  eagerness  to  reach 
France  and  'get  the  Kaiser.'  No  doubt  President 
Wilson  counted  upon  this  as  one  of  the  desirable  ef- 
fects of  the  military  draft. 

Scarcely  less  effective  than  the  enforced  mixing 
of  nationalities  under  one  flag  is  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  even  the  great  food-producing  States  of  the 
Union  are  going  to  feel  the  sacrifice  and  pinch  of 
war.  The  first  American  casualty  list  from  the 
trenches  contained  20  names;  of  these  13  were  from 
the  Central  States.  A  friend  writes  to  me  from  Kan- 
sas City,  in  the  centre  of  this  great  productive  area, 
that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  coal,  no  gas,  sugar 
almost  unobtainable,  and  some  talk  of  a  shortage  of 
fuel  oil.  These  things  bring  the  war  home  to  people 
even  4,000  miles  behind  the  front;  as  it  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them  it  may  consolidate  opinion  in  the 
Middle  West;  it  will  certainly  intensify  the  determi- 
nation of  the  vast  majority  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  'finish  it  up  right.'  " 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Conference  at  Brest-Litovsk 

(UEcho  de  Paris,  January  31.)  The  negotiations 
were  resumed  yesterday  at  Brest-Litovsk.  We  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  on  the  28th  inst.  and  we  hear  that  Trot- 
sky arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  Before  he 
left  Petrograd  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Soviets  when  he  stated  his  policy:  "Niether  War 
nor  Peace,"  which  had  been  under  discussion  by  the 
Maximalist  Central  Committee  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  Three  resolutions  were  moved:  the  first  sup- 
ported by  Lenin  who  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
concluding  peace  immediately,  the  second  by  Kam- 
eneff  who  moved  to  reject  the  German  conditions,  to 
reassemble  the  Constituante  and  to  form  a  coalition 
cabinet,  the  third  was  presented  by  Trotsky  whose 
plan  we  have  mentioned  above.  When  it  came  to  a 
vote  the  Kameneff  motion  had  a  majority  with  23 
votes,  whilst  Lenin's  had  17,  and  that  of  Trotsky  only 
7.  Lenin  then  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Trot- 
sky and  on  the  second  ballot  Trotsky  carried  it  over 
Kameneff. 

From  London  sources  we  learn — that  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviets  Trotsky  spoke  for  two  hours  on 
the  peace  conditions.    He  held  the  Allies  responsible 


for  the  hard  conditions  imposed  by  the  Germans  which 
he  declared  could  not  be  accepted.  He  added  that 
he  had  no  idea  how  the  negotiations  were  going  to 
turn  out.  In  any  case  he  would  return  to  Brest-Li- 
tovsk convinced  that  Russia  had  been  dragged  into  an 
imperialistic  war  which  she  would  not  resume  and 
for  his  part  he  would  refuse  to  make  peace  on  the 
conditions  offered  by  Germany.  These  last  words 
were  wildly  applauded  by  the  members  who  rising 
as  one  man  cheered  Trotsky  for  several  minutes. 
Thus  Trotsky  returns  to  Brest-Litovsk  with  carte 
blanche. 

French  Opinion  of  the  Austrian  Strike 

The  French  Press  has  on  the  whole  been  very  lit- 
tle impressed  by  the  Austrian  strikes.  They  were  at 
first  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful  sign,  and  the  first  re- 
ports in  regard  to  them  were  eagerly  gathered  in, 
and  displayed  under  striking  headlines,  as  evidence 
of  imminent  weakening  of  Austrian  morale.  But  the 
papers  which  pay  more  careful  attention  to  foreign 
aff  airs  were  quick  to  notice  that  the  strikes  were  ac- 
companied by  little  or  no  violence, — that  the  strik- 
ers were  peculiarly  obedient  to  their  leaders, — and 
that  these  leaders  were  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  Government.  Moreover,  the  surprising  alacrity 
with  which  the  Government  came  forward  with  reas- 
suring disclaimers  of  any  intention  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  annexations  or  conquest,  was  regarded  with 
decided  suspicion.  These  official  disclaimers  seemed 
almost  too  prompt  and  too  outspoken  to  be  accepted 
at  their  face  value,  and  very  soon  not  only  the  dis- 
claimers but  the  strikes  themselves  began  to  be 
looked  upon  askance. 

The  Temps,  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  diplo- 
matic by-play,  promptly  suggested  that  the  strikes 
were  welcomed  by  the  Austrian  government,  as  a 
means  of  resisting  the  overbearing  German  demands 
for  Austrian  military  co-operation  in  plans  which 
risked  becoming  indefinite  objects  of  conquest  in 
the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  surprisingly  full  reports  of  the  strikes  were  al- 
lowed to  be  telegraphed  abroad  by  the  Austrian  cen- 
sorship, which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Government 
was  exploiting  the  strikes  for  purposes  of  its  own. 
The  Temps  observed  that  this  new  development  in  the 
situation  was  no  doubt  altogether  satisfactory  to  von 
Kuhlmann, — and  even  hinted  that  he  was  privately — 
or  at  least  passively- — co-operating  with  Czernin  in 
adopting  this  indirect  means  of  standing  their  ground 
against  the  German  military  party,  after  having  had 
to  give  way  when  the  issue  was  raised  directly.  The 
violent  attacks  in  the  German  press  against  the  Aus- 
trian Government  (and  which  included  open  accu- 
sations of  complicity  in  connection  with  the  strikes) 
or  went  far  to  justify  this  opinion,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  accepted  almost  without  question.  The  pop- 
ular papers  in  France  have  continued  to  display  Aus- 
trian strike  news,  but  rather  for  purposes  of  propa- 
ganda than  from  any  evident  conviction  as  to  its  real 
importance.  The  Socialist  Press  have  made  the  most 
of  it,  in  an  effort  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  their  determination  for  peace,  but  this, 
too,  is  only  a  special  form  of  popaganda.    So  that 
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in  general  the  French  press  came  to  the  view  that 
the  whole  topic  of  the  Austrian  strikes  was  to  be 
taken  with  a  decided  grain  of  salt, — and  the  strength 
of  this  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  decidedly  guarded 
and  reserved  spirit  with  which  they  have  now  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  strikes  in  Germany. 

The  Journal  des  Dehats,  however,  which  has  opin- 
ions of  its  own  upon  most  subjects,  has  now  come 
forward  with  a  plea  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  new 
light.  In  an  article  published  on  January  30,  M. 
Auguste  Gauvain  maintains  that  the  Austrian  strikes 
were  real  strikes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  they 
put  the  Government  in  a  very  difficult  situation  and 
have  already  brought  about  serious  results, — and  that 
they  even  offer  a  possible  line  of  action  for  Allied 
diplomacy. 

""The  strikes  in  Austria  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  was  first  reported.  They  have  had  a 
clearly  marked  political  character.  They  have  af- 
fected a  large  number  of  factories  and  workshops  of 
every  sort, — suspended  the  normal  life  of  the  coun- 
try, and  forced  the  government  to  capitulate.  .  .  . 
For  several  days  Vienna  and  its  suburbs  were  entirely 
in  their  power.  For  the  time  being,  the  strikes  have 
gone  no  further  than  to  summon  the  Government  to 
make  a  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities, 
and  although  it  is  not  reported  that  they  have  ob- 
tained categorical  engagements,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  have  got  more  than  mere  promises.  In  spite  of 
this  assistance  given  by  the  official  Socialists,  von 
Seidler  has  had  to  yield  and  grant  conditions  which 
have  not  yet  been  disclosed.  .  .  .  The  strikers 
had  no  intention  of  provoking  a  revolution.  They 
desired  neither  to  upset  the  Government,  nor  to  over- 
turn the  social  structure  of  the  country.  But  they  in- 
tended to  give  the  Government  a  peremptory  warn- 
ing, and  to  force  it  to  make  certain  concessions.  In 
this  they  have  succeeded. 

"It  is  curious  that  at  the  first  news  of  the  Vienna 
strikes,  the  French  press  acted  as  if  it  had  been  given 
the  password  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  of  no 
importance.  People  went  even  so  far  as  to  attribute 
them  to  Count  Czernin,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  stirred  up  the  masses  in  Austria  in  order  to  bring 
to  bear  a  pressure  for  peace  at  Berlin."  The  writer 
then  deprecates  the  complacency  with  which  this  no- 
tion was  accepted,  and  the  persistence  of  the  old  idea 
that  Austria  should  be  left  alone.  "This  is  the  su- 
preme resource  of  those  who  think  it  wiser  to  treat 
with  Germany  through  Vienna,  rather  than  directly 
at  Berlin; — those  who  are  ready  to  abandon  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Central  Empires  the  peoples  who  have 
put  their  trust  in  us.  Some  of  these  peoples  were 
not  far  from  regarding  a  revolution  in  Austria  as  a 
catastrophe.  This  is  a  new  manifestation  of  the  fun- 
damental aberration  of  mind  which  prevented  us 
from  winning  the  war  in  1915, — by  making  us  treat 
gently  the  Power  whose  defeat  was  the  only  means 
by  which  we  could  encircle  Germany.  .  .  .  It  is 
curious  that  this  same  delusion  was  shared  in  Italy, 
even  after  1915.  The  Italian  interventioniste  wanted 
to  take  from  Austria  her  outlet  on  the  Adriatic,  but 
to  keep  her  alive  in  order  to  perform  the  task  of 


stopping  the  onward  pressure  of  the  Slavs  toward 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  It  is  not  sure  that  this  feel- 
ing has  altogether  disappeared,  but  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  Allied  governments  persist  in  their  fantastic 
ideas  in  regard  to  Austria,  they  will  lose  all  chance 
of  beating  Germany.  It  will  be  time  to  turn  to  the 
side  of  Austria  only  when  the  Austrians  themselves 
have  turned  against  Germany."  Many  of  them  would 
be  glad  enough  to  do  so,  but  the  two  governments 
are  irrevocably  bound  together  by  the  crime  commit- 
ted in  common  in  August,  1914.  "Of  these  two  ac- 
complices, one  despises  the  other,  and  the  second  de- 
tests the  first.  But  nevertheless  they  will  have  to  de- 
fend each  other  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  not  their 
Governments  who  will  destroy  this  solidarity,  but 
their  peoples.  Our  sympathy  and  our  support  ought 
thus  to  go  out  exclusively  to  the  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  system  now 
in  power. 

"Count  Czernin,  on  his  side,  is  trying  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  he  is  ready  to  make  peace. 
At  present  he  is  holding  out  an  olive-branch  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  by  taking  refuge  behind  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wilson  would  make  a  fatal  mistake — 
one  which  would  cause  the  immense  sacrifice  of  the 
American  people  to  have  been  made  in  vain — if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  this  smile.  He  has 
at  his  disposal  a  very  simple  means  to  make  sure  of 
the  sincerity  of  Count  Czernin, — by  asking  him  to 
declare  publicly,  officially,  that  Austria-Hungary  re- 
nounces any  idea  not  only  of  annexation,  but  also  of 
all  interference  with  the  political  and  economic  in- 
dependence of  neighboring  states; — and  also  that  she 
engages  herself,  in  accord  with  the  Allies,  to  see  that 
this  full  independence  is  respected  by  the  Germans 
and  Turks.  Only  a  declaration  of  this  sort,  followed 
by  measures  to  carry  it  out,  can  establish  the  good 
faith  of  the  Vienna  Government.  If  the  mass  of  the 
Austrian  people  unite  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  demand- 
ing this,  they  will  force  their  Government  to  capitu- 
late, and  we  can  go  forward  without  too  great  risks 
toward  the  new  European  society  which  is  the  dream 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

German  Irritation  with  Austria 

Austrian  unrest  has  created  considerable  disquiet 
in  Germany.  The  Pan-German  press  admits,  with 
keen  irritation,  the  effects  of  Austrian  pressure  on 
German  opinion.  The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  (Pan-Ger- 
man), for  heading  an  article,  "We  must  Break 
Away  From  Austria,"  was  suspended.  The  Mann- 
heimer  General  Anzeiger,  (National-Liberal),  Janu- 
ary 26,  writes  in  more  moderate  vein.  "Recent  events 
in  Austria  have  been  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  all 
those  who  saw  in  a  close  accord  between  the  two 
Empires  the  basis  of  fruitful  future  relations  be- 
tween the  Central  European  states.  Austro-German 
solidarity  endangered,  is  not  beyond  repair.  An  al- 
liance which  has  passed  through  such  ordeals  and 
resisted  such  violent  shocks  is  not  seriously  threat- 
ened. None  the  less  there  are  movements  in  Aus- 
tria and  in  Hungary  which  tend  to  give  the  people 
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a  will  of  their  own  which  will  incline  them  not  to 
submit  to  the  common  policy  of  the  Quadruplice, 
(i.  e.,  Germany's  policy).  This  opinion  even  at- 
tempts to  impose  its  own  tendencies  on  general  pol- 
icy, and  disregards  all  considerations  which  might 
be  a  hindrance  to  it.  Judging  from  public  speeches 
and  the  press  there  are  deputies  in  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest who  have  not  the  least  concern  for  the  future  in- 
terests of  Germany  and  of  Turkey." 

After  making  this  discoverey  the  Mannheimer 
paper  reasons  with  these  troublemakers.  "Germany's 
position  undoubtedly  would  be  a  serious  one  if  she 
could  not  count  upon  a  strong  Austria.  But  Aus- 
tria could  not  maintain  her  integrity  and  her  power 
if  she  did  not  have  a  Germany  in  full  force  to  lean 
upon.  Do  they  forget  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  has 
numerous  enemies  within  and  without?  Without  the 
alliance  all  the  separatist  movements,  Slav,  Italian 
and  Roumanian  would  have  a  free  hand  to  under- 


mine the  solidarity  of  the  Monarchy.  These  move- 
ments would  find  support  from  without  which  per- 
haps would  be  decisive."  The  political  dilettantes 
in  the  neighboring  monarchy  should  not  forget  these 
truths.  They  would  seem  to  want  to  pay  homage 
again  to  the  words  of  Schwartzenburg,  "Austria  will 
astonish  the  world  by  her  ingratitude." 

The  German  Socialists  have  used  the  Austrian 
strikes  to  menace  the  Pan-Germans  with  similar  dem- 
onstrations at  home.  They  have  gone  further  and 
have  asserted  that  unless  the  German  Government 
moderates  its  policy,  Austria  will  not  only  withdraw 
her  support  from  Germany  but  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia  on  a  democratic  basis.  "Thus, 
by  the  works  of  the  German  Military  party  and  other 
annexationists,  Germany  will  find  herself  isolated." 
(Vorwaerts,  January  26.) 

Peace  Demands  in  Austria 
The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the  Austrian  Socialist  pa- 


per of  Victor  Adler,  attacks  the  parties  in  Germany 
"whose  ambitions  are  needlessly  prolonging  the 
war."  They  regard  the  recent  strike  as  a  demon- 
stration against  the  Prussian  Imperialists.  "The  Gen- 
erals, and  Military  Censors  attempted  to  hide  from 
the  German  people  the  fact  that  the  proletariat  of 
Austria  was  demonstrating  for  peace.  They  realized 
that  the  general  strike  was  a  mortal  blow  to  German 
Imperialism.  This  Imperialism  is  a  serious  obstacle, 
if  not  the  only  obstacle,  to  peace.  The  existence  of 
a  majority  in  the  Reichstag  favorable  to  peace 
changes  nothing  at  all  in  the  course  of  events.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  Majority  wants  a  peace 
of  conciliation,  because  the  generals  demand  peace 
through  victory,  and  the  generals  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  Reichstag.  They  are  today  the  masters 
of  the  German  Empire.  A  peace  of  victory,  without 
considering  the  disastrous  results  on  conditions  after 
the  war,  would  prolong  the  war  indefinitely.  It  is 
to  protest  against  such  an  eventuality  that  the  Aus- 
trian proletariat  as  a  body  has  demonstrated." 

The  Socialists  in  Austria  remark  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  that  Czernin  has  taken  into  account  this 
desire  for  peace.  "He  has  declared  that  he  is  firmly 
decided  to  defend  to  the  end  the  territorial  integrity 
of  our  lives.  Defend,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more. 
Will  any  go  as  far  as  to  pretend  that  the  imminent 
offensive  on  the  Western  front,  an  offensive  which  is 
being  prepared  with  such  formidable  engines  of  war, 
is  destined  solely  to  defend  Strassbourg."  The  same 
paper  remarks  with  satisfaction  the  anger  of  the  Pan- 
Germans  at  the  determined  attitude  the  Austrian  peo- 
ple have  taken.  "The  Annexationists  in  Germany 
are  foaming  with  rage  at  the  resolution  of  the  prole- 
tariat. They  have  the  insolence  to  wish  to  impose 
their  insane  ambitions,  not  only  upon  the  Germans, 
but  upon  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples.  The  work- 
ing people  have  called  a  halt.  The  strike  has  upset 
their  plans.  Pan-Germanism  will  not  override  this  ob- 
stacle." 
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The  Strikes  in  Germany 
As  might  have  been  expected  the  press  shows  the 
same  divergence  in  its  view  of  the  German  strikes  as 
it  displayed  in  its  treatment  of  the  Austrian.    In  short 
the  more  conservative  papers  view  the  strikes  and 
the  apparent  complacency  of  the  censor  in  permit- 
ting the  publication  of  their  details  with  grave  sus- 
picion.   The  general  idea  is  that  the  Central  Pow- 
ers are  laying  a  peace  trap  by  trying  to  persuade 
Allied  Governments   in  general,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  that  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria are  at  last  coming  under  democratic  control.  On 
the  other  hand  the  smaller  group  of  liberal  papers 
treat  the  strikes  as  genuine  manifestations  of  prole- 
tarian war-weariness  and  discontent,  and  speculate 
hopefully  upon  the  possible  acceleration  of  a  demo- 
cratic peace.    The  Times  of  January  31  gives  the 
fullest  expression  to  the  former  point  of  view  in  an 
editorial  which  seems  to  merit  reproduction  in  ex- 
tensor   "We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  judge  either 
the  extent  or  the  object  of  the  German  strikes.  All 
authentic  news  on  the  subject  has  to  pass  the  Ger- 
man censor,  and  the  German  censor  will  naturally 
be  even  more  anxious  to  prevent  information  of  real 
troubles  in  Germany  from  reaching  the  outside  world 
than  he  was  to  prevent  full  accounts  of  the  Austrian 
strikes  from  reaching  the  German  masses.    The  in- 
telligence which  reaches  us  through  indirect  chan- 
nels cannot  be  wholly  disregarded,  but  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity open  to  suspicion.    The  reports  which  come 
from  Holland  and  other  neutral  neighbours  of  Ger- 
many represent  the  movement  as  formidable.  We 
hear  of  100,000,  and  even  of  500,000  workers  be- 
ing out  in  the  capital  alone.    We  are  told  that  fa- 
mous firms  have  been  affected,  that  the  strikes  ex- 
tend to  'almost  all  war  equipment  industries,'  and 
that  the  railwaymen  intended  to  hold  a  great  meet- 
ing in  Berlin  on  Monday,  which  the  police  forbade, 
although  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  more  general  movement.    These  statements  are 
taken  in  the  main  from  different  German  newspa- 
pers. Why  does  the  censorship  allow  them  to  be  pub- 
lished and  to  be  exported?    It  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  if  the  Government  were  afraid  of  the  strikes  they 
would  permit  their  well-disciplined  Press  to  spread 
abroad  these  alarming  rumors.     One  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  convey  that  the  movement  may  be 
serious:  the  North-German  Gazette  is  attempting  to 
belittle  it.    The  semi-official  organ  declares  that  Ger- 
many's enemies  will  fasten  upon  it  in  order  to  en- 
courage among  their  own  peoples  the  belief  that  she 
is  divided  against  herself,  and,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
misrepresentations  which  it  anticipates,  it  anxiously 
quotes  the  alleged  admission  of  a  Socialist  newspaper 


that  the  strikers  'are  not  men  and  women  who  think 
politically,  but  are  in  the  main  youthful  members 
of  both  sexes.'  That,  of  course,  is  just  the  sort  of 
dementi  to  be  expected  in  the  event  of  a  really  dan- 
gerous agitation.  Prudent  observers  of  German  Gov- 
ernment methods  will  refrain  from  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  strikes  until  they  learn  not  merely 
their  extent,  but  their  origin  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  them.  The  'tame'  Socialist  Vor- 
waerts,  now  subject  to  official  inspiration  and  control, 
and  a  news  agency,  which  no  doubt  is  exposed  to  sim- 
ilar influence,  lay  stress  upon  the  alleged  spontaneity 
of  the  movement.  They  assert  that  it  issued  from  the 
workers  themselves,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  that  it  has  no  unity  of  organization.  It  seems 
also  that  there  has  not  been  any  disturbance,  and  that 
neither  the  services  of  the  Alexander  Regiment  nor 
even  of  the  police  have  been  required  to  keep  order. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  if  the  working  men  of  Ber- 
lin had  'descended  into  the  street'  in  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  out  of  their  own  mere  motion  in 
the  course  of  a  great  war,  the  authorities  would  have 
looked  on  at  the  demonstration  with  indifference  or 
complacency. 

Another  possible  explanation  suggests  itself. 
There  have  just  been  great  strikes  in  Austria.  They 
occurred  at  a  moment  which  was  singularly  oppor- 
tune to  the  Government.  They  too  were  treated  by 
the  authorities  with  remarkable  and  quite  exceptional 
tolration.  They  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
grant  of  some  thousands  of  tons  of  flour  from  Ger- 
many, for  which  Vienna  had  previously  haggled  in 
vain.  They  came  just  after  President  Wilson's  ad- 
dress to  Congress,  and  they  coincided  with  the  Labour 
Conference  at  Nottingham,  just  as  the  German  strikes 
may  form  a  preface  to  the  approaching  International 
Socialist  Conference  of  the  Allies.  The  relation  be- 
tween this  series  of  events  may  have  been  purely  for- 
tuitous, but  it  undoubtedly  created  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  Austrian  Government  were  not  entirely 
strangers  to  the  Austrian  strikes.  It  would  not  be 
astonishing  were  a  similar  suspicion  to  arise  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  'spontaneous'  strikes  in  Germany. 
Our  Washington  Correspondent  reports  an  official 
declaration  that  peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
'will  not  be  conducted  with  the  military  party  in  the 
saddle.'  He  adds  that  if  the  German  and  Austrian 
peoples  really  want  peace,  they  must  get  it  by  them- 
selves effecting  such  a  thorough  change  in  the  polit- 
ical conditions  of  the  Central  Empires  as  will  satisfy 
the  ideals  of  American  democracy.  May  not  the  Ger- 
man strikes,  like  the  Austrian  strikes,  be  encouraged 
and  tolerated  'from  above,'  just  to  convey  to  recep- 
tive minds  the  false  idea  that  these  ideals  will  be 
satisfied?  It  is  said  that  the  President  believes  the 
developments  in  the  Austrian  situation  to  be  'di- 
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rectly  significant,'  and  that  he  thinks  their  signifi- 
cance becomes  the  greater  when  they  are  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  'grave  political  dissatisfaction  in 
Germany.'  It  is  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Central  Empires  to  foster  such 
a  belief  in  America  and  among  the  'defeatists'  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  We  have  pointed  out  almost  from 
the  beginning  the  danger  that  when  Germany  felt  she 
could  fight  no  more  she  would  seek  to  gain  favour- 
able terms  from  the  democracies  by  pretending  to 
become  a  democracy  herself.  The  'militarists,'  we 
have  always  foretold,  would  be  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  the  scheme  provided  that  they  kept  in  their  hands 
means  to  restore  their  power,  including,  in  the  first 
place,  the  prestige  which  nothing  but  defeat  in  the 
field  can  destroy.  'Reaction,'  a  Munich  paper  pro- 
claims, 'has  won  all  along  the  line.'  If  triumphant 
'militarism'  takes  working-class  demonstrations  so 
quietly,  'militarism,'  we  may  not  unreasonably  sup- 
pose, has  reasons  of  its  own  for  its  complaisance. 
Herr  Wilhelm  Heile's  article  in  the  Hilfe,  from  which 
we  quoted  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  the  article  from 
the  Vorwaerts  from  which  we  give  extracts  today,  in- 
dicate not  obscurely  what  these  reasons  may  be.  Herr 
Heile  lays  down  the  general  doctrine.  Germany's 
true  way  to  a  German  peace,  he  explains,  is  to  pre- 
pare 'agreement  with  the  sensible  elements  in  the 
enemy  peoples — that  is  to  say,  the  way  to  internal  di- 
vision,' and  he  glories  in  the  dexterity  with  which 
Germany's  political  leaders  by  their  'peace  words' 
are  putting  trumps  'into  the  hands  of  the  sensible  peo- 
ple in  the  enemy  camp'  for  their  battle  with  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war.  The  Vorwaerts  makes  the  appli- 
cation to  present  circumstances.  The  moral  it  draws 
from  the  German  strikes  is  that  'English  and  French 
workers  can  now  show  whether  they  are  equally  sin- 
cere about  peace  as  German  workers.'  That  they 
should  show  it  by  a  great  popular  agitation  supported 
by  strikes,  and  show  it  before  there  already  stands 
upon  French  soil  the  powerful  army,  which  Mr.  Dan- 
iels promises  to  transport  safely  to  France  within 
the  year,  is,  no  doubt,  exactly  what  the  Central  Gov- 
ernments desire.  In  the  meanwhile  an  article  from 
the  Kolnische  V olkszeitung,  to  which  we  refer  else- 
where, should  remind  them  that  strikes  in  'militar- 
ist' States  whose  populations  are  visited  by  acute 
distress  are  not  free  from  danger.  'The  soil,'  this 
journal  remarks,  'exists  in  Germany  for  objection- 
able developments.'  It  does,  indeed,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  impregnate  such  a  soil  with  'poisonous  disintegrat- 
ing germs'  than  to  kill  them  when  they  have  taken 
root." 

The  Morning  Post  differs  in  believing  that  the 
trap  is  primarily  for  British  workmen:  "We  have 
noticed  this  singular  fact,  that  whenever  Labour  trou- 
ble threatens  in  this  country  there  is  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  strikes  in  Germany.  Why  is  it?  Why  is  a  strike 
at  Krupp's  sure  to  precede  an  agitation  in  the  coal- 
fields of  South  Wales,  and  why  is  a  strike  in  Berlin 
an  essential  preliminary  to  a  ballot  of  the  A.  S.  E.? 
If  our  workmen  are  gulled  by  this  sort  of  thing  we 
can  only  say  that  they  are  more  simple  than  we  take 
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them  to  be.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  great 
bulk  of  them  see  through  this  little  game  as  cleverly 
as  anybody.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  any  news  that  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  for 
export  purposes  only,  and  it  is  all  calculated  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  reduce  England  to  the  state  of  Rus- 
sia. They  use  every  British  Labour  grievance  to  that 
end.  .  .  .  They  are  setting  a  mousetrap  for  the 
British  workingman." 

The  view  of  moderate  and  clear-thinking  liberal- 
ism finds  as  usual  excellent  expression  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  "After  Austria-Hungary,  Ger- 
many. In  the  course  of  the  debate  following  Count 
Hertling's  speech  the  Government  produced  a  leaflet 
advocating  a  general  strike.  The  date  fixed,  appa- 
rently, was  Monday,  but  Kiel  seems  to  have  come  out 
as  early  as  Friday  and  Saturday,  Bochum  on  Sat- 
urday, and  Berlin  on  Monday.  The  German  censor- 
ship is  very  rigorous,  but  it  cannot  conceal  that  the 
movement  is  serious.  Three  districts  are  specially 
mentioned  as  involved — Berlin,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous munition  works;  Kiel,  with  its  dockyards  and 
cognate  works;  and  the  coal  districts  of  Westphalia. 
It  will  be  observed  that  industries  vital  to  military 
and  naval  supply  are  affected.  These  strikes,  so  far 
from  being  instigated,  are  opposed  by  the  orthodox 
trade  union  leaders  and  the  Majority  Socialist  party 
affiliated  to  them.  Presumably  they  are  conducted 
by  organisations  similar  to  our  own  shop  stewards,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Independent  Socialist  party.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  stoppage  of  work  are  various 
— the  combing  out  of  labour  leaders,  the  arrest  of 
Independent  Socialists,  the  delay  in  franchise  reform, 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  Count  Hertling's 
speech,  the  agitation  of  the  Jingoes.  The  German 
strikes,  therefore,  like  those  of  Austria-Hungaria,  are 
political  strikes,  peace  strikes  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Bolsheviks.  This  is  the  first  definite 
manifestation  of  a  will  to  a  democratic  peace  and  to 
a  curbing  of  militarism  by  the  German  masses  since 
the  war  began.  One  would  have  to  go  back  more 
than  fifty  years  of  German  history  to  find  a  parallel 
to  it.    Its  significance  cannot  be  ignored." 

Increased  Shipbuilding 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  articles  on  naval  and  shipping  matters, 
and  since  1899  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  contributed  to  the  issue  of  that  jour- 
nal for  29  January  a  discussion  of  shipbuilding  in 
Great  Britain.  He  finds  that,  thanks  to  measures 
now  being  taken  for  combatting  the  submarine 
and  to  the  fact  that  "merchant  shipbuilding  now 
comes  first,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  war  ef- 
forts," the  economic  outlook  is  "more  encouraging 
than  at  any  period  during  the  past  year." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  war  the  output  of 
merchant  vessels  was  small.  One  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  Navy,  owing  to  lack  of  appropriations, 
had,  in  1914,  an  entirely  insufficient  number  of 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  "Our  construction  of  these 
types  of  vessels  was,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
more  than  that  of  Germany."    When  war  broke  out 
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"the  Admiralty  had  to  commandeer  practically  all 
the  shipbuilding  resources  of  the  country  in  order 
to  make  up  the  arrears  in  light  craft.  .  .  .  Mer- 
chant shipbuilding  was  entirely  neglected;  indeed 
vessels  which  were  under  construction  were  left  for 
many  months  to  rust.  ...  It  was  only  during 
the  past  year  that  any  determined  effort  was  made 
to  replace  the  losses  which  the  merchant  fleet  had 
been  suffering  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war."  More- 
over, many  skilled  workmen  had  been  taken  into 
the  army.  At  last,  however,  the  Admiralty's  most 
urgent  requirements  were  met  and  the  losses  of  mer- 
chant ships  showed  that  more  in  the  matter  of  re- 
placement must  be  done.  Under  the  Shipping  Con-  j 
troller  much  progress  had  already  been  made  "when 
the  Government  decided  to  turn  over  the  replacement 
of  tonnage  to  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  being 
appointed  Controller  responsible  for  building  men-of- 
war  and  mercantile  ships  alike." 

But  now  came  an  "embarrassing  discovery"  which 
further  hindered  production.  The  Germans  had 
"robbed"  the  British  of  "a  number  of  key  industries 
and  had  obtained  control  of  many  essential  raw  ma- 
terials." Worst  still,  through  free  trade,  the  ship- 
yards had  become  "largely  dependent  for  ships' 
plates,  angle  bars,  and  other  finished  or  half  finished 
material  on  Germany  and  Belgium."  This  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  cheapness  of  continental  labor 
and  to  "dumping."  At  the  same  time  the  demands  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  Lines  of  Com- 
munication increased  the  shortage  of  steel  and  labor. 
The  situation  remained  difficult  even  last  year. 

"Now  the  position  has  definitely  improved."  The 
steel  output  has  increased  and  may  be  expected  to 
increase  still  more.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  release  from  the  armies  of  large  numbers 
of  skilled  workmen.  "But,"  continues  Mr.  Hurd, 
"let  there  be  no  misapprehension;  the  tonnage  prob- 
lem is  the  overwhelming  war  problem,  and  we  are  not  ! 
making  good  the  losses  which  were  being  suffered 
from  week  to  week.  That  means  that  our  carrying 
trade  is  still  on  the  decline,  and  partly  explains  the 
shortage  of  food." 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  in  the  same  tone 
of  tempered  optimism.  "Provided  the  War  Cabinet 
sticks  to  its  guns,"  it  may  be  hoped  that  replace- 
ments will  exceed  sinkings  and  "the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  starving  this  coun- 
try out." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Offensive  and  the  Defensive 
In  the  Journal  de  Geneve  /or  31  January  Colonel 
Feyler  discusses  the  various  possibilities  offered  by 
defensive  and  offensive  policies  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  If  it  is  concluded  that  an  offensive  is  prac- 
tically impossible  the  Allies  must  make  peace  under 
the  best  conditions  which  they  can  obtain.  The  game 
becomes  a  diplomatic  one,  a  game  in  which  the  two 
sides  barter  whatever  advantage  they  may  possess. 
But  is  an  offensive  impossible?  The  war  has,  it  is 
true,  "demonstrated  in  a  general  way  that  an  offen- 
sive which  pierces  the  line  leads  to  no  decisive  result, 
certainly  on  the  western  front.     .     .     .     Verdun  is 


cited  as  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  an  offensive."  But 
''the  proof  is  not  absolute"  and  "a  general  forcing 
back  of  the  line  has  brought  about  some  appreciable 
success."  Moreover,  even  where  success  in  terms 
of  ground  gained  is  not  great,  the  effect  upon  morale 
may  be  very  important.  The  article  continues:  "The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  an  offensive  attack 
on  a  fortified  line  is  not  to  be  condemned  on  princi- 
ple, but  rather  that  such  an  offensive,  once  decided 
upon,  must  be  prepared  and  organized  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  maximum  of  success  and  not  solely  a  rela- 
tive or  limited  success.  Of  course  if,  in  the  execution 
of  the  attack,  it  is  found  that  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
you  must  be  contented  with  what  result  you  obtain. 
Who  knows  if  the  Imperial  offensive  against  Venice 
does  not  come  under  this  consideration. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  us  that,  in  the  beginning, 
the  invaders  foresaw  such  a  rapid  success,  and  when 
they  realized  it,  that  they  did  not  regret  a  concentra- 
tion of  less  importance,  that  otherwise  would  have 
enabled  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  unex- 
pected success. 

Is  it  not  rather  inconsistent  to  proclaim  that  any 
offensive  must  be  condemned  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  positively  said  the  enemy  is  preparing  one.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  they  prepare  and 
start  an  offensive  that  they  have  hopes  of  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Whilst  their  plan  of 
campaign  has  failed,  and  they  have  sustained  im- 
portant defeats,  the  German  generals  are  considered 
good  soldiers.  They  are  not  saving  of  human  life 
though  and  they  look  upon  the  subjects  of  His  Ma- 
jesty as  food  for  cannon  in  its  most  literal  sense.  But 
if  they  are  victorious  do  you  imagine  that  the  peo- 
ple will  reproach  them  for  the  cost  and  sacrifices  of 
victory,  or  that  they  will  mourn  more  than  they 
will  glory  in  the  heroes  who  gave  up  their  lives  to 
win  that  victory?  Nor  will  military  history  con- 
demn the  German  generals  for  winning  such  a  vic- 
i  tory  at  too  great  a  cost  of  human  life — I  rather  think 
that  the  vanquished  will  regret  not  having  carried  it 
off,  even  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  such  a  price. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  it  is  not  a  question  with 
the  Allies  of  giving  up  the  offensive,  it  is  simply  de- 
ferred. 

They  propose  to  use  it  again  but  only  when  they 
have  amassed  the  most  powerful  means  to  assure  of 
its  thorough  success.  The  American  intervention  will 
make  this  assemblage  of  means  possible.  In  the 
meantime  they  consider  themselves  equal  to  any  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  afterwards  they  will  strike  back. 
Gentlemen  of  Germany,  fire  the  first !  Times  have  not 
changed  since  Fontenoy." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Submarine  War  in  December 
(Schwabischer  Merkur,  official,  22  Jan.)  "The 
total  of  ships  sunk  during  the  last  month  of  1917  is 
from  many  points  of  view  particularly  satisfying.  It 
is  greater  than  the  November  total  by  about  100,000 
tons,  and  than  the  September  and  October  by  about 
30,000.  We  attempt  below  to  draw  up  an  estimate 
for  the  last  eleven  months  of  1917,  of  the  monthly 
percentage  sunk  of  the  tonnage  at  sea  within  the 
blockade-zone.    We  must  state  in  advance  that  one 
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should  consider  the  reports  from  which  these  figures 
are  drawn,  rather  than  the  absolute  value  of  the  fig- 
ures themselves.  It  is  admitted  that  a  third  of  the 
ships  sailing  between  England,  France,  and  Italy  are 
in  a  state  of  continuous  safe  passage  through  the 
blockade  zone.  Our  figures  apply  to  total  tonnage, 
i.  e.,  ships  provisioning  the  civil  population  and  those 
reserved  for  the  needs  of  the  army.  The  latter  form 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


Percent- 
Months  Tonnage  circulating       Tonnage  age 

0f  1917                         in  blockade  zone  sunk  sunk 

February                  8,217,000  781,500  9.5 

March                     8,125,000  885,000  10.9 

April                      7,938,000  1,091,000  13.7 

May                        7,817,000  869,000  11.1 

June                        7,667,000  1,016,000  13.3 

July                       7,508,000  811,000  10.8 

August                    7,367,000  808,000  10.9 

September                7,200,000  672,000  9.3 

October                   7,058,000  674,000  9.5 

November                6,900,000  607,000  8.8 

December                 6,733,000  702,000  10.4 


Four  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  De- 
cember increase:  (1)  The  unfavorable  season  of  the 
year;  (2)  the  continuous  perfecting  of  methods  of 
defense  against  submarines;  (3)  the  less  intensive 
circulation  of  ships  owing  to  the  new  method  of  sail- 
ing in  convoyed  groups;  (4)  according  to  English 
statistics  the  percentage  of  sinkings  is  higher  than 
in  the  above  table. 

Yet  Lloyd  George  has  announced  loudly  that  the 
submarine  danger  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  de- 
fensive measures  are  crowned  with  success  by  the 
loss  to  the  German  fleet  of  an  enormous  number  of 
U-boats.  This  news  has  its  purpose,  and  has  been 
loudly  bellowed  to  the  public.  It  is  a  complete  lie. 
It  is  intended  to  reassure  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  put  discouragement  in  the  hearts  of 
Germans  who  lack  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  submarines.  Thus  they  hope  to  make  us  give 
up  this  particular  instrument  of  war  which  has  proved 
so  effective  against  England;  and  they  make  the  same 
attempt  through  another  channel  by  working  on  the 
neutrals.  But  English  statesmen's  flagrant  contradic- 
tions of  the  proved  facts  only  show  how  the  sting 
rankles.  Their  own  lies  form  the  best  recognition  of 
our  U-boats. 

(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Radical,  22  Jan.)  "With 
regard  to  the  submarine  war  one  can  dispute  details, 
admit  high  or  low  output  of  new  ships,  and  increase 
or  reduce  by  a  million  the  total  tonnage  lost  during 
the  war — all  of  which  has  its  value  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  our  weapon.  But  we  must  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  statistics,  or  fuddle  ourselves 
with  figures — not  even  with  official  ones.  All  the  sta- 
tistics can  be  disputed  on  more  than  one  point,  and 
all  of  them  omit  the  essentials  of  the  problem.  The 
only  important  thing  with  regard  to  the  future  is  to 
trace  the  curve  of  the  figures  representing  absolute 
losses,  i.  c,  losses  not  repaired.  Results  so  far  are 
very  great,  but  not  enough  to  bring  peace.  England 
still  feels  able  to  pursue  the  war  with  energy,  al- 


though undeniably  she  has  renounced  a  large  part  of 
her  extraordinary  pretensions.  The  effect  of  restric- 
tion— as  we  Germans  know  in  our  own  case — in- 
creases progressively  with  the  duration  of  the  block- 
ade; and  the  English  are  now  to  learn  this  by  experi- 
ence. But  the  only  truly  decisive  factor,  we  repeat, 
is  represented  by  the  evolution  of  the  figures  for  'ab- 
solute' losses. 

"Considered  from  this  point  of  view  the  Decem- 
ber results  are  very  appreciable;  the  'absolute'  figure 
is  certainly  higher  than  in  preceding  months.  As 
there  is  practically  no  variation  in  the  monthly  total 
of  English  and  American  shipbuilding,  the  progres- 
sive diminution  of  losses  is  a  vital  question  for  the 
enemy.  The  figures  for  sinkings,  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1917,  show  a  certain  reduction,  but  the 
month  of  December  marks  a  check  in  the  descending 
curve.  Even  if  the  December  results  form  an  ex- 
ception such  as  those  of  last  June, — which  the  fu- 
ture alone  can  show, — still  the  increase  knocks  a 
temporary  hole  in  the  English  program  of  reducing 
sinkings  and  of  'making  up'  for  them.  It  would  be 
imprudent  to  draw  any  further  conclusions  from 
these  statistics." 

"The  solution  of  the  whole  problem  depends  on 
the  figures  for  'absolute'  losses,  which,  according  to 
the  highest  estimate,  and  without  counting  American 
shipbuilding,  amount  to  about  200,000  tons  a  month. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  any  extraordinary  increase 
in  tonnage  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
to  the  enemy.  The  latest  news  contains  a  hint  of 
such  a  possibility  in  the  form  of  negotiations  on  the 
subject  of  neutral  tonnage.  These  negotiations  are 
carried  on  partly  at  Washington  and  partly  at  Lon- 
don. During  the  last  year  the  Western  Powers  have 
considerably  increased  their  tonnage  by  buying  or 
extorting  ships  from  neutrals,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  get  still  more 
ships,  whether  by  persuasion  or  violence,  from  the 
Scandinavian  neutrals  and  from  Holland.  We  recall 
the  famous  statements  of  Helfferich  on  the  future  of 
submarine  warfare.  Those  who  know  how  suddenly 
and  frequently  the  former  Vice-Chancellor  changes 
his  mind  attach  little  importance  to  his  opinions;  but 
at  that  time  his  sarcastic  reflections  on  arguments  de- 
duced from  the  world's  tonnage  met  with  general 
approval.  Today  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  world's  shipping  is  likely  to 
be  put  at  the  service  of  the  Allies.  The  Swedish  Eden 
cabinet  seems  to  be  particularly  inclined  to  this  policy 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  which,  if  put  into  effect, 
would  more  than  compensate  her  for  a  whole  month's 
tonnage  losses.  The  Anglo-Swedish  shipping  treaty 
and  those  which  would  follow  it  would  deal  a  sure 
and  direct  blow  to  our  military  power. 

"We  might  have  expected  such  a  procedure  from 
the  free  and  easy  character  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  from  the  situation  in  which  the  Allies 
find  themselves;  but  we  had  hoped  something  from 
that  judicial  attitude,  which,  in  spite  of  ups  and 
downs,  the  neutrals  have  displayed  during  the  war. 
We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  neutrals,  if  not  in 
the  interest  of  Germany,  at  least  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  future,  would  oppose  the  violence  of  the  Anglo- 
i  Saxons." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Government's  Answer  to  Criticisms  of  the 

Army 

In  a  long  speech,  delivered  before  the  Aldwych 
Club  of  London,  Lord  Derby  has  defended  the  War 
Office  and  the  High  Command  against  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  late  bestowed  so  liberally  upon  them. 
Taking  up  Cambrai  Lord  Derby  said  in  part:  "The 
Germans  made  three  simultaneous  attacks  on  our 
positions.  Two,  the  bigger  attacks,  were  repulsed. 
They  were  on  the  new  part  of  the  line.  The  de- 
fence, therefore,  being  hastily  improvised,  was  not 
as  good  there  as  on  the  old  part  of  the  line.  But 
it  was  on  the  old  part  of  the  line  that  the  attack  suc- 
ceeded. You  must  always  take  risks  in  war,  and  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  is  perfectly  prepared  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  risk  that  he  takes.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  risk  was  taken  by  holding  this  part 
of  the  line  with  its  previously  prepared  entrench- 
ments rather  hastily.  The  divisions  were  down  in 
strength;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  information  at  the  inquiry  brought  out 
and  has  since  been  amply  confirmed,  the  attacking  and 
defending  forces  were  practically  in  equality.  A 
small  break  was  made.  .  .  .  The  troops  in  sup- 
port were  overwhelmed  before  they  could  put  up  the 
resistance  which  undoubtedly  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, if  they  had  not  been  so  to  speak  'rushed' 
they  would  have  put  up.  Reserves  were  at  once 
brought  up,  and  the  position  was  more  or  less  re- 
gained. This  is  a  thing  that  might  happen — has 
happened — in  practically  every  war,  and  may  and 
certainly  will  happen  again  before  we  get  to  the  end 
of  this  war.  .  .  .  You  cannot  bring  the  blame 
down  to  the  individual,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  individual  man  who  was  to  blame.  But  the 
authorities  in  France  and  we  ourselves  can  each  learn 
a  lesson  from  it — the  former,  in  France,  that  it  is 
essential  to  give  as  much  training  as  possible  to 
young  officers  and  men  with  their  units  when  they 
are  out  at  rest,  in  order  to  deal  not  only  with  trench 
warfare,  but  with  such  incidents  as  the  one  I  have  re- 
counted; and  our  lesson  is  this — and  they  cannot  learn 
their  lesson  until  we  have  learned  ours — that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  send  out  all  the  men  we  can  to  get 
the  battalions  up  to  strength,  and  to  send  them  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
all  the  training  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  them." 

A  second  division  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  promotion  of  officers  not  of  the 
regular  army.  After  assuring  his  audience  that  both 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  himself  were  eager  to  give  full 
recognition  and  opportunity  to  ability  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  Lord  Derby  offered  these  particu- 


lars: "The  number  of  officers  of  all  categories  who  had 
held  appointments  on  the  Adjutant's  Staff  or  the  Quar- 
termaster-General's Staff  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  6,624.  Of  these  4,651  were  Regulars  and 
ex-Regulars,  while  the  remaining  1,973  were  of  the 
Territorial  Force  or  the  New  Army.  The  number  of 
Regulars  and  ex-Regulars  was  large,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  were  no  other  men  ca- 
pable of  undertaking  the  work.  But  if  the  figures  for 
the  last  six  months  only  were  taken,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  was  gradually,  but  surely,  be- 
coming the  other  way.  The  numbers  actually  hold- 
ing these  General  and  Administrative  Staff  appoint- 
ments were:  Regulars,  1,944;  Reserve  of  Officers, 
210;  Special  Reserve,  142;  New  Army,  540;  Terri- 
torial Force,  452;  Oversea  Officers,  30. 

There  were  at  present  three  ex-Regular  corps  com- 
manders, eight  ex-Regular  divisional  commanders, 
127  ex- Regular  brigade  commanders;  among  the  di- 
visional commanders  there  were  four  Territorial  offi- 
cers, and  among  the  brigade  commanders  there  were 
five  Special  Reserve,  52  Territorial  officers,  and  seven 
of  the  New  Army.  There  were  2,000  officers  em- 
ployd  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  of  whom  on  an 
average  only  250  were  Regular  officers;  166  New 
Army  officers  whose  commissions  dated  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  been  appointed  to  command 
battalions  of  infantry  and  corresponding  positions 
in  other  arms;  61  Territorial  officers  whose  rank  on 
mobilization  was  not  above  that  of  lieutenant  had 
now  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Sig  Douglas  Haig's  new  Chief  of  Staff,  Lord  Cavan, 
young  Asquith,  the  gallant  Freiberg,  were  instances 
of  men  who  had  attained  high  rank,  and  who  before 
the  war  were  in  other  callings.  The  second  cook  of 
a  college  at  Cambridge  had  become  a  most  efficient 
General  Staff  officer.  A  lawyer  commanded  a  Reg- 
ular battalion  of  the  Buffs  during  the  Somme  battle. 
An  ex-Sergeant-major  of  cavalry  now  commanded  a 
British  Infantry  brigade.  A  man  who  was  a  mess 
sergeant  at  Mons  was  now  Colonel  of  an  infantry 
battalion.  These  facts  went  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  'ring'  and  that  merit  came  to  the  front." 

The  speech  closed  with  new  assurances  of  the 
absolute  confidence  placed  by  the  Government  in 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

A  Suggested  "Peace  Offensive" 

One  phase  of  the  opposition  which  the  British 
Government  is  now  meeting  is  illustrated  by  an  ar- 
ticle which  appears,  under  the  heading  "Wanted  a 
Peace  Offensive,"  in  the  Nation  for  26  January.  The 
following  extracts  present  "the  main  argument.  "No 
reasonable  man.  .  .  .  ever  imagined  thai  the 
Germans  would  evacuate  Courland,  Lithuania,  and 
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the  rest  until  the  conclusion  of  general  peace.  .  .  . 
Concerning  the  question  whether  the  occupied  terri- 
tories should  be  evacuated  before  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace,  we  may  assume,  then,  that  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  are  as  one  in  refusal,  the 
difference  between  them  being,  at  most,  one  of  a 
nuance  of  emphasis;  ...  of  tactics  to  be  em- 
ployed in  pursuit  of  an  end  which  both  consider  de- 
sirable. But  on  this  difference  there  may  be  built 
a  much  more  fundamental  one  of  world  policy.  The 
military,  as  in  duty  bound,  give  their  only  thought 
to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  They  desire  to  settle 
up  the  East  without  delay,  get  their  frontier  rectifi- 
cations, throw  the  rest  back  to  Russia,  and  make 
a  final  attempt  in  the  West  to  settle  the  whole  affair 
by  force  of  arms. 

Von  Kuhlmann  and  Hertling  may  well  be  op- 
posed to  this.  Besides  the  fact  that  they  know  that 
another  and  more  fearful  shambles  in  the  West 
strikes  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  German  people, 
they  also  know,  as  every  reasonable  man  knows,  that 
if  there  is  a  great  German  offensive  in  the  West,  the 
battle  will  be  Armageddon  indeed.  It  will  be  so 
terrible  that  the  memory  of  it  will  never  be  blotted 
out,  and  with  those  who  die  in  it  may  die  also  the 
last  hope  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Which 
side  has  won  in  this  awful  argument,  whether  indeed 
any  result  has  been  reached,  we  do  not  know.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  meantime  the  course  of  English  states- 
manship is  clear.  It  must  make  the  victory  of  the 
German  Military  Party  impossible  by  anticipating 
it  with  a  Peace  Offensive.  We  have  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  German  people  that  we  seek  to  impose  upon 
them  no  dishonorable  or  one-sided  conditions,  that  we 
do  in  fact  seek  not  our  own  aggrandisement  but  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  would  be  useless  to  suppose 
that  we  have  done  so  already.  Mr.  George's  terms 
may  sound  in  the  ear  of  the  diplomatists  what  we 
are  convinced  they  are,  a  basis  for  negotiations.  To 
the  German  workmen  they  may  seem  contradictory, 
if  not  hypocritical.  But  so,  he  knows,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  German  negotiators  at  Brest.  English 
labor  and  the  English  Government  have  their  chance. 

And  Austria  will  contemplate  with  horror  an- 
other year  of  war.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  such  lat- 
itude has  been  given  by  the  Austrian  Censor  to  the 
accounts  of  the  universal  strikes — which  are  great 
moral  demonstrations  in  favor  of  peace — or  that  the 
Ar better  Zeitung  has  been  allowed  to  see  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Message  to  Congress  a  perfectly  good 
basis  of  negotiations.  .  .  .  There  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  that  the  Government  has  connived  at  the 
free  expression  of  Labor  opinion,  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  to  the  military  element  of  the  German 
Government  that  its  plan  of  continuing  the  struggle 
will  have  no  support,  but  the  most  decided  opposition 
in  America.  .  .  .  The  least,  therefore,  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Peace  Party  in 
Austria.  What  is  the  use  of  declaring  in  one  breath 
that  we  do  not  aim  at  the  break-up  of  Austria,  and 
mentioning  each  of  the  nationalities  which  is  to  have 
autonomy?  These  ends,  just  and  right  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  secured  during  war.    They  cannot  be  se- 


cured at  the  peace,  unless  the  armies  of  the  Entente 
have  invaded  Austria  and  occupied  the  districts  whose 
administration  they  presume  to  dictate. 

The  democratic  rearrangement  of  Europe  cannot 
be  dictated;  it  can  only  evolve  out  of  the  political 
chaos  that  is  bound  to  follow  the  war  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  likely  to  prevent 
it  is  the  inertia  and  lassitude  which  will  inevitably 
follow  if  the  manhood  of  the  Continent  is  finally  de- 
stroyed. ...  By  those  who  will  not  believe 
this  evident  truth,  it  is  argued  that  we  must  proclaim 
the  principle  of  self-determination  universally.  Yet 
they  know  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  principle  in  Ireland,  which  has 
claimed  it  with  an  audible  voice  long  years  before 
half  the  nationalities  whom  they  champion  had  been 
heard  of.  If  a  Convention,  like  the  Irish  Convention 
had  been  established  in  Bohemia,  they  would  never 
have  tired  of  pointing  out  in  caustic  articles  that  it 
was  utterly  unrepresentative,  and  had  been  repu- 
diated once  for  all  by  the  only  persons  who  had  any 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Principles 
are  all  very  well,  but  the  world  needs  peace  in  which 
to  give  them  air  and  time  to  do  their  beneficent  work. 
And  the  one  means  of  securing  that  these  principles 
do  find  their  natural  application  in  the  exhausted  fu- 
ture is  that  England,  liberal  at  heart  in  spite  of  all 
the  crimes  that  have  been  spoken  in  her  name  during 
the  war,  should  earn  and  keep  the  good  will  of  the 
Russia  to  be." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Germany  and  the  Maximalists 

The  Temps  of  4  February  prints  the  following 
despatch  from  a  correspondent  in  Geneva: 

"In  circles  well  informed  on  the  Baltic  problems, 
no  surprise  is.  expressed  at  the  article  in  which  the 
official  Norddeutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung  warns  the 
Maximalists  that  the  Central  Powers  will  waste  no 
more  time  in  discussing  the  rights  of  peoples. 

In  fact  the  impression  is  that  although  the  Ber- 
lin Government  still  wishes  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
one  party  or  the  other  of  the  Ukrainians  (if  there  is 
any  party  able  to  make  a  peace)  it  is  determined  to 
crush  the  Maximalists  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ever 
since  it  grasped  the  importance  of  the  strikes  which 
began  last  Monday  in  Germany,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment considers  it  imperative  to  suppress,  or  else  re- 
move far  to  the  East,  the  source  of  the  Bolshevik 
contagion.  The  occupation  of  Petrograd  is  thus  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  And  if  the  Germans 
do  not  immediately  break  off  the  Brest-Litovsk  nego- 
tiations, it  is  above  all  because  the  Gevornment  fears 
the  effect  that  a  rupture  would  produce  upon  the  Ger- 
man working  classes  as  long  as  the  strikes  continue. 

But,  however  feeble  the  military  resistance  of 
the  Maximalists  must  be,  the  German  authorities  be- 
lieve that  the  operation  would  be  easier,  and  less  of 
a  hindrance  to  the  concentration  of  German  forces 
on  the  Western  front,  if  Sweden  also  turned  against 
the  Bolshevik  government.  Moreover,  the  German- 
ophile  Swedes  are  at  present  conducting  a  lively  cam- 
paign in  order  to  bring  about  the  intervention  of  their 
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government,  first  in  Finland,  and  then  in  the  affairs 
of  Russia. 

In  case  the  liberal  Socialist  cabinet  headed  by 
Eden  will  not  lend  itself  to  such  enterprises,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  replace  it  by  a  'business  ministry' 
composed  of  officials  and  military  leaders  who  would 
pose  as  being  free  from  political  affiliations,  but  who 
would  in  reality  be  under  the  influence  of  the  conser- 
vative party  and  the  so-called  'activists'  devoted  to 
the  Germans." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Arguments  in  Favor  of  an  Offensive  by  the 
Central  Powers 

(Article  by  Colonel  Feyler  in  the  Journal  de  Ge- 
neve, 2  February.)  It  has  been  said  that  sooner  or 
later,  if  a  military  solution  to  the  war  is  to  be  sought, 
the  Allies  will  have  to  resort  to  the  offensive  in  order 
to  realize  their  war  aims.  Is  this  the  case  with  the 
Central  Powers?  Their  coming  offensive  is  constantly 
talked  of,  but  is  it  after  all,  so  certain?  Is  it,  above 
all,  an  absolute  necessity  for  them? 

To  reason  on  this  point  with  the  same  assurance 
as  offered  by  the  arguments  in  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  Allies,  we  should  require  as  clearly  defined 
a  point  of  departure  as  in  their  case — that  is  to  say, 
as  clear  an  expression  of  war  aims.  This,  however, 
is  in  no  way  the  case.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
there  is  far  too  much  that  is  contradictory  in  the  long 
and  tortuous  speeches  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  continues  to  be  a  game  of  "Heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose."  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  solid  foundation  to  their  strategy,  if  it  had  to  be 
founded  on  this  equivocal  basis.  One  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  Central  Powers  prefer  to  subordi- 
nate their  political  program  to  the  results  of  their  ! 
strategy,  rather  than  demand  that  their  strategy  realize  I 
the  aims  of  their  political  program.  If  they  succeed, 
well  and  good,  if  not  a  few  articles  of  the  program 
will  be  dropped.  It  is  probable  that  as  always  the 
Governments  of  the  Central  Powers  are  tricking  their 
own  subjects  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  hoping  for 
the  day  when  events  will  permit  them  to  throw  down 
their  cards  without  too  great  a  risk  for  themselves. 

This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  present  military  sit- 
uation. It  can  be  said  that  from  1914  to  1916,  the 
Central  Powers  almost  completely  realized  their  hopes 
on  land.  They  have  not  perhaps  seized  as  much  in 
the  West  as  they  coveted;  in  Asia  they  have  had  to 
abandon  a  part  of  that  which  they  had  conquered; 
and  they  have  lost  all  of  their  colonies.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  their  war  program  has  been  carried  out. 
The  only  question,  or  rather  two  questions,  now  un- 
settled are:  to  what  extent  can  their  military  forces 
guarantee  the  retention  of  conquered  territory? — or 
else,  how  much  will  they  have  to  abandon  on  account 
of  insufficient  forces. 

Thus,  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  we  hear 
of  no  idealistic  war  aims,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  complete  victory.  Respect  of  the  law, — the  lib- 
erty of  peoples,— open  diplomacy,  etc.,  are  for  them 


not  principles,  but  articles  of  barter  such  as  the  Bel- 
gian ports,  the  Briey  basin,  the  Baltic  provinces,  or 
East  Africa.  They  list  them  under  the  heading  of 
concessions  to  the  enemy.  They  declare  themselves 
ready  to  concede  these  points  in  so  far  as  a  respect 
for  law  or  for  the  rights  of  peoples  is  not  applied  to 
populations  which  they  intend  to  keep  in  their  grasp. 
They  recognize  the  rights  of  people  with  whom  they 
have  no  concern  as  a  counterpart  to  the  African  ter- 
ritory they  claim. 

These  seem  to  be  the  war  aims  which  devolve 
upon  the  strategy  of  the  Central  Powers,  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  determined  by  political  speeches.  What 
attitude,  in  consequence,  is  forced  upon  their  strategy 
by  these  aims?  A  defensive  attitude,  purely  and  sim- 
ply. "We  hold  what  our  governments  want  us  to 
hold,"  their  generals  can  say:  "Take  it  back  if  you 
can. 

Supposing  the  opinions  of  the  partisans  of  defen- 
sive tactics  on  the  impossibility  of  the  overthrow  of 
fortified  positions  to  be  correct,  the  strategically  de- 
fensible attitude  of  the  German  authorities  would  not 
only  be  justified  but  would  receive  additional  support. 
It  would  be  useless  to  send  more  men  to  be  massacred, 
and  to  renew  Verdun,  the  Yser,  or  even  the  Venetian 
campaigns,  at  the  cost  of  failure  or  of  only  succeeding 
half  way.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  present  front,  and  to  let  the  enemy 
exhaust  himself  in  vain  efforts,  until  he  should  avow 
himself  defeated  and  should  accept  the  principle  of 
drawing  a  line  between  autonomous  peoples  and  those 
who  would  have  to  submit  to  Germanic  imperialism. 

To  these  arguments  in  favor  of  a  defensive,  we 
might  oppose  a  reminder  of  the  situation  in  August, 
1914.  At  that  time,  the  Central  Powers  had  already 
adopted  the  pose  of  states  attacked,  and  forced  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  schemes  of  ambitious 
Allies.  In  spite  of  these  defensive  pretenses,  they 
everywhere  adopted  the  offensive.  But  we  must  ex- 
amine not  affirmations,  but  facts, — that  is  to  say,  reali- 
ties. The  respective  situations  in  1914  and  1918  are 
only  similar  when  seen  through  the  colored  glass  of 
German  assertions.  In  reality,  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  fundamental.  In  declaring  that  they 
are  forced  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Allies, 
the  Central  Powers  today  are  speaking  the  truth.  In 
1914  they  were  not.  At  that  time  their  offensive 
corresponded  not  to  their  false  public  declarations, 
but  to  their  real  and  hidden  sentiments.  From  this 
came  the  accord  between  their  strategy  and  their  di- 
plomacy, both  aggressive;  the  one  aggressive  because 
the  other  was. 

In  1918,  because  of  new  territorial  limits  created 
by  military  operations,  the  policy  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers has  become  defensive.  They  cannot  consider 
seizing  anything  more,  but  only  hope  to  keep  what 
they  have.  Hence  their  defensive  attitude.  In  the  light 
of  this  an  offensive  strategy  is  apparently  a  contradic- 
tion— an  apparent  contradiction  which  has  been  seen 
many  times  during  the  war.  It  must  be  explained 
away  in  order  effectually  to  oppose  arguments  for  the 
defensive  to  any  which  may  conclude  in  favor  of  an 
offensive. 
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The  Military  Situation 

(Von  Ardenne  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  26  Jan.) 
The  report  for  1917  just  drawn  up  by  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  be  taken  among  other  things 
to  point  towards  the  improbability  of  a  great  Allied 
offensive.    This  document  is — naturally — a  victory- 
report;  but  lacks  value  as  such,  in  that  it  passes  over 
ihe  great  British  defeat  of  November  at  Cambrai  in 
perfect  silence.    In  spite  of  this  suspicious  omission, 
the  Marshal  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
general  simultaneous  offensive  originally  determined 
upon  could  not  be  managed.    Instead  there  took  place 
a  series  of  attacks,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.    A  second  omission  is  that  of 
failing  to  mention  the  successive  shifting  of  the 
ground  of  attack — each  shift  emphasizing  a  tactical 
failure.    The  statement  that  the  system  of  elastic 
offensive  was  adopted  by  the  Germans  as  a  result  of 
the  British  offensive  is  a  complete  fabrication.  Mar- 
shal Haig  forgets  that  we  made  the  innovation  at  the 
time  that  we  abandoned  the  Somme  positions,  and  had 
already  reaped  the  good  effects  of  these  tactics.  The 
report  calls  the  taking  of  Passchendaele  on  November 
6th  the  crowning  act  of  the  British  operations.  This 
operation  was  in  reality  devoid  of  significance.  It 
is  not  stated  that  93  British  divisions  were  brought 
into  the  line  in  vain;  but  rather  that  97  German  divi- 
sions were  consumed.    The  latter  figure  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  is  proved  by  an  announcement  of  the 
German  High  Command  to  the  effect  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  forces  at  our  disposal  were  engaged  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  great  days  in  Flanders.    We  acknowl- 
edge that  these  were  gloomy  days,  and  that  during 
them  the  British  consistently  maintained  their  nu- 
merical superiority.   At  Cambrai,   from  November 
20th,  1917,  to  January  2nd,  1918,  they  lost  at  least 
30,000  men,  and  we  captured  172  cannon,  724  ma- 
chine guns,  etc.,  and  destroyed  106  tanks.  Hogge 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British  losses 
for  1917  amounted  to  850,000  men,  and  for  the  whole 
war  to  2  million,  of  which  750,000  were  killed.  These 
figures  have  not  been  denied,  and  are  perhaps  even 
lower  than  the  true  ones. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  England  should  need 
new  cannon-fodder.  ...  A  great  noise  has 
been  made  over  the  intervention  of  America,  but 
there  is  a  certain  anxiety  half  hidden  beneath  France's 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  beneath  the  compliments 
paid  by  Marshal  Haig  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  comrades- 
in-arms  for  their  services  rendered  in  1917.  Ac- 
cording to  other  sources  this  enthusiasm  registers 
some  degrees  below  zero. 

Men  and  ammunition  are  lacking.  The  German 
War  Press  Bureau  has  noted  the  good  work  of  the 
submarines  in  destroying  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  ar- 
tillery and  munitions  destined  for  the  Roumanian  de- 
fensive. Since  then  a  gross  tonnage  of  ten  million 
has  been  sunk.  The  transportation  on  land  of  these 
cargoes  would  need  960,000  railway  cars — enough 
to  cover  7,680  kilometers  of  rail,  or  five  times  the 
distance  from  Memel  to  Strassbourg.  The  perpetual 
cannonade  which  the  British  had  maintained  for  some 


months  has  consequently  changed  to  an  intermittent 
bombardment.  If  they  meant  to  renew  the  offensive 
in  grand  style  it  could  only  be  with  the  idea  of 
piercing  through.  Such  an  operation  would  demand 
greater  masses  of  men  and  ammunition  than  ever 
before — regardless  even  of  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  has  completely  reversed  the  equation. 
The  comment  of  the  Berner  Bund  is  significant:  "The 
shifting  of  the  Anglo-French  troops  is  a  defensive 
measure;  the  German  movements  threaten  a  powerful 
offensive."  If  Lloyd  George  has  indeed  lowered  his 
tone  a  little,  it  is  perhaps  because  he  better  realizes 
the  situation. 

The  Austro-German  Offensive 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna  examines  in  a 
calm  manner  the  chances  of  success  of  an  Austro- 
German  offensive  on  the  Western  front.  It  observes, 
in  part: 

"The  Western  front  is  distinguished  by  its  gen- 
erally rectilinear  form,  by  the  extraordinary  dense 
and  deep  grouping  of  troops,  the  abundance  of  en- 
gines of  war,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and 
the  number  and  perfection  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  belt  of  permanent  fortifications  of  the 
French  is  a  factor  of  the  very  first  importance,  which 
with  other  factors  considerably  increases  the  enemy's 
power  of  resistance. 

Moreover,  the  lines  of  communication  back  of 
the  front  are  unusually  plentiful:  railways  and  auto- 
mobile trains  are  able  to  transport  troops  so  swiftly 
as  almost  immediately  to  stop  up  the  gaps  made  by 
an  enemy  offensive. 

Therefore,  looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  exhaust- 
ing all  means  of  calculation,  it  seems  we  should  say 
to  ourselves,  'We  can  never  pierce  such  a  front.'  And 
yet  to  genius  nothing  is  impossible. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  would  be- 
to  break  through  the  lines  on  a  front  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  kilometers  and  to  a  depth  of  at  least  fif- 
teen: in  this  manner  alone  could  troops  in  manoeuvre, 
with  their  own  artillery  and  equipment,  have  space 
enough  to  ultilize  their  success.  But  neither  Ger- 
mans nor  Allies  on  this  front  as  it  stands  have  ever 
yet  been  able  to  make  such  a  gain  at  one  blow — 
which  shows  the  tremendous  difficulties  with  which 
we  are  faced  in  the  attempt  actually  to  pierce  through. 
We  should  start  with  the  odds  in  men  and  material 
on  our  side — and  the  element  of  surprise,  which 
should  play  a  preponderant  part,  diminishes  day  by 
day. 

"An  Invitation  to  Mr.  Wilson"  From  Vowaerts 
Vorwaerts  (26  Jan.)  compares  the  irritation  of 
the  Pan-German  press  at  Czernin's  moderate  speech 
to  that  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Matin  at  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Von  Kuhlmann,  just  after  Czernin's  speech, 
declared  "we  are  in  accord  with  Czernin."  Von 
Hertling,  however,  stayed  in  the  background  as  though 
he  were  ashamed.  Czernin  found  points  of  contact 
between  the  American  and  Austro-Hungarian  peace 
program,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  conversations 
over  the  differences.  On  the  other  hand,  Hertling 
found  a  restricted  ground  for  accord,  and  complained 
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of  many  differences.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  ten- 
dency was  toward  a  good  understanding  with  Czer- 
nin.  We  are  witnessing,  therefore,  a  new  German- 
Austro-Hungarian  move  for  general  peace.  Such  a 
move  is  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  German  So- 
cialist Party,  but  we  need  more  light  on  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  Were  this  a  kingdom  in  which  the 
war  was  being  prolonged  for  reasons  of  conquest, 
then  the  resistance  of  the  nation  against  the  govern- 
ment would  be  intelligible.  In  Germany  we  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  not  knowing  whether  the 
Government  prolongs  the  war  for  reasons  of  con- 
quest or  not.  Hertling's  formulas  are  dark  and  am- 
biguous. 

"The  people  demand  peace,  that  peace  which  the 
annexationists  call  a  'peace  of  renunciation.'  The 
papers  ask  more  insistently  every  day  whether  or  not 
this  peace  of  renunciation  is  that  which  the  Gov- 


ernment seeks,  or  whether  the  Government  proposes 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  shedding  of  blood 
which  the  so-called  'assurance  peace'  would  entail. 
Has  the  Government  made  decisions  regarding  its 
Eastern  and  Western  program?  Kuhlmann  should 
accept  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Right  of  peoples  on  the  East,  free  from  ail 
restraints  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  be  re- 
annexed  to  Russia. 

(2)  Full  replacement  of  Belgian  independence. 
(Not  the  'Walloon  and  Fleming'  program.) 

(3)  Return  to  France  of  occupied  French  terri- 
tory on  the  one  understanding  that  France  recognize 
the  integrity  of  Germany. 

This  is  the  program  for  a  non-annexationist  peace 
which  the  Socialist  Party  supports  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  the  masses.  On  such  a  basis  might, 
though  it  is  not  certain,  an  accord  be  reached  with 
the  enemy." 
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The  German  Colonies 

A  speech  made  by  General  Smuts  on  the  subject 
of  East  Africa  on  29  January  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  has  been  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  press.  Outside  the  fact  that  the 
speaker,  as  commander  of  the  expedition  against  the 
German  forces  and  the  person  primarily  responsible 
for  its  success,  was  able  to  speak  from  wide  and  in- 
teresting personal  experience,  his  statements  have 
great  significance.  For  his  lecture  expressed  in  part 
his  views  on  the  proper  disposition  of  Germany's  lost 
African  Colonies, — the  views  of  a  member  of  the 
War  Cabinet  on  one  of  the  most  discussed  features  of 
British  war  aims.  General  Smuts  was  indeed  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  he  was  speaking  unofficially,  to 
avoid  any  direct  statement,  and  to  refer  to  such  offi- 
cial statements  as  have  been  made;  but  his  speech  at 
least  emphasizes  all  the  arguments  against  the  res- 
toration to  Germany  of  her  African  possessions. 

The  contents  of  the  speech  may  be  considered 
under  three  headings:  The  campaign,  the  German 
designs  in  Africa,  and  the  disposition  which  should 
be  made  of  the  German  colonies.  The  parts  dealing 
with  the  campaign  are  very  scantily  reported.  They 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  difficulties  presented  by 
the  terrain,  by  tropical  diseases,  and  by  the  lack  of 
supplies.  They  show  that  the  German  forces  were 
superior  in  artillery  thanks  largely  to  the  possession 
of  ten  large  naval  guns  taken  from  the  Koenigsberg 
and  dragged  through  the  jungle  by  teams  consisting 
of  300  natives  each.  But  discussion  of  tactics  is  no- 
where to  be  found. 

In  connection  with  German  designs  in  Africa  Gen- 
eral Smuts  pointed  out  that  tropical  Africa  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  great  problems  of  world  poli- 
tics. Until  science  had  solved  the  problem  of  tropi- 
cal diseases  white  men  could  be  only  administrators 
and  teachers  rather  than  colonists,  but  "without  the 
raw  materials  which  the  tropics  alone  could  supply 
the  highly  developed  industries  of  today  would  be 
impossible."  Germany  had,  before  the  war,  pos- 
sessed in  German  East  Africa  one  of  the  fruitful  dis- 
tricts and  had  made  excellent  progress  in  developing 
its  possibilities.  White  colonization  was  discouraged, 
but  the  land  was  given  in  large  allotments  to  syndi- 
cates and  individuals;  while  the  natives  were  forced 
to  supply  the  labor  at  almost  nominal  rates.  The 
Germans  having  thus  obtained  great  profit  from  their 
already  large  holdings  were  aiming  to  secure  a  great 
deal  more.  In  placing  among  its  peace  terms  "co- 
lonial reconstruction,"  the  German  Government  is 
giving  official  support  to  the  claims  of  some  of  its 
publicists  that  there  should  be  established  a  vast  Af- 
rican Empire  composed  of  British,  Belgian  and  Por- 


tuguese colonies  as  well  as  those  formerly  Germany's 
own.  This  great  Mittel-Afrika  is  to  stretch  across 
the  continent.  The  use  which  Germany  would  make 
of  such  an  empire,  as  shown  by  her  actions  past  and 
present,  would  be  three-fold.  In  the  first  place,  she 
would  make  it  tributary  to  her  industrial  needs.  In 
the  second  place,  she  would  continue  to  train  and  arm 
the  more  savage  natives,  not  only  to  depress  the  weak- 
er ones,  but  to  overrun  the  colonies  of  other  Euro- 
pean Powers.  In  the  third  place  she  would  establish 
naval  and  submarine  bases  which  would  be  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  great  line  of  communications  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  all  her  possessions  in  the 
East;  and  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  all  powers 
maintaining  large  navies  and  merchant  fleets.  "The 
Central  African  block,  of  which  the  maps  are  now 
in  course  of  preparation  and  printing  at  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Berlin,  is  intended  in  the  first  place  to  supply 
the  economic  requirements  and  raw  materials  of  Ger- 
man industry  and  in  the  second,  and  far  more  impor- 
tant place,  to  become  the  recruiting  ground  for  vast 
native  armies,  the  great  value  of  which  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  tropical  campaigns  of  this  war  and 
especially  in  East  Africa;  while  the  natural  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  will  supply  the 
naval  and  submarine  bases  from  which  both  ocean 
routes  will  be  dominated,  and  British  and  American 
sea-power  brought  to  naught.  The  native  armies  will 
be  useful  in  the  next  great  war,  to  which  the  German 
General  Staff  is  already  devoting  serious  attention." 

In  referring  to  the  disposition  of  the  captured 
German  colonies  General  Smuts  declared  that  he 
wished  to  pronounce  no  opinion  further  than  to  add 
to  the  statements  already  made  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister some  general  considerations.  "As  long  as  there 
is  no  real  change  of  heart  in  Germany,  and  no  final 
and  irrevocable  break  with  militarism,  the  law  of 
self-preservation  should  be  considered  paramount, 
no  fresh  extension  of  Prussian  militarism  to  other 
continents  and  seas  should  be  tolerated,  and  the  con- 
quered German  colonies  can  only  be  regarded  as 
guarantees  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world."  The 
self-governing  dominions  of  the  Empire  had  volun- 
tarily joined  the  war  and  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  conquest  of  the  German  possessions.  "They 
should  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  restoration  to 
a  militant  Germany  of  fresh  footholds  for  militarism 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere."  There  was  need  of  "a 
new  Monroe  doctrine  for  the  South." 

The  Times  (29  Jan.)  reinforces  General  Smuts' 
arguments.  It  recalls  Professor  Delbrueck's  idea  of 
a  "German  India"  stretching  across  Africa  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  Zimmerman's  statement  that  Mittel-Af- 
rika would  enable  Germany  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
million  men,  create  an  independent  war  navy,  and 
"thus  dominate  the  English  connections  with  South 
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Africa,  India  and  Australia."  It  further  quotes  Zim- 
merman as  saying  that  South  America  would  be 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  Mittel-Afrika,  and  that  "the 
United  States  cannot  permanently  cross  our  interests 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  South  Seas  if  a  strong  German 
Central  Africa  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  South  America."  The  Daily  Telegraph  (31 
Jan.)  stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  (31  Jan.)  goes  farther  still  in  demanding 
that  the  German  colonies  should  "remain  a  part  of 
the  King's  Dominions"  and  complaining  of  the  "sin- 
gular dubiety  obscuring  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government"  on  this  subject.  It  considers  that  "the 
question  is  not  necessarily  the  retention  of  the  colo- 
nies by  Great  Britain.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  their 
retention  by  the  South  African  Government.  The 
return  of  the  German  to  Africa  would  involve  an  in- 
vasion of  British  sea-power  which,  in  self-defence 
this  country  cannot  for  an  instant  contemplate."  The 
liberalism  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (30  Jan.)  ac- 
cepts the  promises  of  General  Smuts  but  not  the  con- 
clusions. Its  own  conclusions  are  not  entirely  clear. 
"If  we  have  no  right  to  use  nationhood  as  barter  in 
Europe,  neither  have  we  in  Africa,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  recognized,  and  even  if  we  find  the  idea 
of  'self-determinism'  difficult  to  apply  to  black  peo- 
ple, there  are  three  or  four  civilisations  in  Africa 
which  are  not  black  and  have  every  right  to  our  con- 
sideration. Nor  is  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from 
Africa  which  General  Smuts  seems  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce on  Germany  unconditional.  The  objection  to 
Germany  in  Africa  is  not  to  Germans,  but  to  certain 
principles  which  their  rulers  profess  which  make  them 
undesirable  neighbors  to  any  pacific  civilisation.  If 
Germany  were  to  abjure  these  principles  and  to  adopt 
ideas  consistent  with  genuine  colonial  and  Africander 
sentiment  the  case  would  be  very  different.  .  .  .  . 
As  in  Europe,  so  in  Africa,  Germany  has  the  reme- 
dies in  her  own  hands.  A  second  possible  solution 
might  be  some  international  agreement,  restricted  to 
Africa,  against  the  arming  of  natives  except  for  the 
purposes  of  police;  but  unless  some  international 
authority  were  set  up  with  authority  to  enforce  its 
decisions,  this  security  would  admittedly  be  imper- 
fect. 

In  connection  with  General  Smuts'  speech  it  may 
be  noted  that,  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  21 
January,  the  people  of  South  Africa  not  only  op- 
pose the  restoration  to  Germany  of  her  African  col- 
onies, but  claim  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Australia 
takes  the  same  position  regarding  Samoa  (Times,  22 
January).  In  South  Africa  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  a  speech  made  in  Berlin  during  December 
by  Dr.  Solf,  the  German  Colonial  Secretary,  in  which 
he  said  that  "the  balance  of  power  (in  Africa)  would 
be  maintained  largely  by  the  utilisation  of  natives." 
The  South  Africans,  who  have  never  armed  natives, 
have  shown  their  alarm  by  circulating  a  petition  which 
prays  that  the  German  colonies  shall  not  be  restored. 

The  following  extracts  from  South  African  pa- 
pers, as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Post  of  2  February 
show  the  local  sentiment. 
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The  Cape  Argus  says: 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  an  inconceivable  act  of  folly 
were  Germany  given  back  her  Colonies  and  thus  per- 
mitted to  regain  the  power  of  expanding  her  enor- 
mous military  strength  by  the  application  of  conscrip- 
tion to  the  fighting  tribes  of  the  African  Continent. 
We  trust  that  General  Smuts'  address  marks  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  of  enlightenment  which  will  be 
steadily  continued  until  the  issue  has  been  finally 
decided." 

The  Cape  Times  points  out  that  there  is  German 
evidence  against  the  idea  that  Germany  requires  Af- 
rican Colonies  either  as  an  outlet  for  her  surplus 
population  or  in  order  to  guarantee  a  supply  of  raw 
materials.    The  paper  continues: 

"The  plea  for  retrocession  on  the  ground  that  Ger- 
many will  otherwise  be  strangled  in  the  economic 
sense  will  not  bear  examination.  .  .  .  Both  jus- 
tice and  security  forbid  retrocession — justice  to  the 
native  populations,  and  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  you  regard  the  natives  simply  as  potential 
labour  power  to  be  actualised  by  hammering  them 
into  disciplined  subjection,  irrespective  of  any  con- 
siderations of  liberty  and  humanity,  you  no  doubt 
get  both  larger  profits  and  quicker  returns  in  a  ma- 
terial sense.  Both  results  have  been  achieved  in  the 
German  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  inhumanities,  cruel- 
ties, and  barbarities  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civil- 
ized nation. 

Last  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  question  of 
security.  The  German  apostle  of  Weltmacht  has  been 
immensely  impressed  by  the  fight  put  up  by  Askaris 
drilled  by  a  German  sergeant  and  armed  with  wea- 
pons of  precision.  If  East  Africa  were  given  back 
to  Germany  we  should  have  tens  of  thousands  of  na- 
tive mercenaries  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  time,  for 
everyone  has  followed  the  flag  during  the  present  war. 
Suppose  such  a  force  had  been  in  existence  in  1914; 
these  disciplined  hordes  of  savages,  perfectly  equip- 
ped and  led  by  German  officers,  might  have  swept 
Africa,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Thrown  on 
the  flank  of  Egypt,  such  an  army  would  have  made 
the  British  position  untenable,  both  in  that  country 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  Near  and  Middle 
East." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  German  Strikes 
The  German  strikes  were  an  echo  of  those  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  were  in  part  due  to  similar  causes. 
On  January  24  Scheidemann,  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Majority,  declared  of  the  Government:  "You  must 
separate  yourselves  from  the  Pan-Germans.  Either 
free  yourself  entirely  or  withdraw  from  office.  If 
you  are  incapable  of  concluding  peace  with  Russia, 
withdraw  before  being  swept  out !  Put  an  end  to  this 
policy  of  ambiguity  and  dissimulation."  Further,  he 
called  attention  to  the  unrest  of  the  masses  due  to  food 
shortage.  "Food  difficulties  are  as  great  here  as  in 
England  and  France."  Complaints  of  inadequate  food 
supply  and  control  had  become  general  and  in  cer- 
tain industrial  centers  as  Neukolln  had  been  accom- 
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parried  by  demonstrations.  For  Scheidemann,  a  con- 
servative Socialist,  and  erstwhile  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  speak  so  openly  of  Government  policy  is 
indicative  of  even  greater  dissatisfaction  toward  the 
Government  within  the  party. 

Three  days  later  the  strike  broke  out  in  Berlin  and 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Reports  of  the 
extent  of  the  disturbances  have  been  detached  and  in- 
complete. The  maximum  number  of  strikers  in  Ber- 
lin was  350,000,  elsewhere  in  the  Empire  500,000. 
The  strike  was  most  effective  in  Berlin,  and  in  the 
large  ports:  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Kiel.  In  these 
cities,  industries  including  munition  and  shipbuilding 
yards,  shut  down.  In  the  south  of  Germany  the  strike 
was  less  general.  The  workers  in  the  coal  regions  of 
the  Ruhr- Westphalia  were  not  organized  for  the  strike, 
and  only  a  few  walked  out.  At  Krupps  200  out  of 
60,000  stopped  work.  At  Nuremburg  the  strike  was 
general,  but  lasted  only  two  days.  There  was  no 
bloodshed  reported  in  Germany  except  for  one  inci- 
dent in  Charlottenburg.  The  strikers  appear  to  have 
been  orderly  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  using 
Bolshevist  methods. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  Government  was  more 
determined  than  that  of  the  Austrian.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Wallraf,  refused  to  negotiate  with  labor 
leaders  and  told  them  that  if  they  had  any  political 
observations  to  make,  they  do  so  through  their  Reichs- 
tag party  leaders.  He  declared  that  direct  negotia- 
tions "might  have  incalculable  consequences." 

Repressive  means  were  promptly  applied.  Re- 
unions, freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  all  were  effec- 
tively stifled.  150  arrests  were  made  in  Berlin,  and 
many  elsewhere.  Military  law,  special  tribunals,  and 
severe  penalties, — and  among  others  the  threat  of 
sending  strikers  who  did  not  return  to  work  to  the 
front — were  put  into  operation. 

This  German  strike  differed  from  the  average  or- 
ganized strike  in  that  it  broke  out  without  leadership 
and  without  fixed  program.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
echo  of  the  Austrian  general  strike,  rather  than  as  a 
strike  prepared  in  advance  and  conducted  by  deter- 
mined leadership.  As  in  Austria  the  Socialist  Party 
Majority  and  Minority  joined  hands  to  direct  the 
strike.  In  both  countries,  but  especially  in  Germany, 
these  leaders  were  more  concerned  with  restricting 
and  stopping  the  strike  than  with  spreading  it.  The 
Government  appealed  to  their  assistance,  and,  good 
Prussians,  they  gave  it.  There  were  even  labor  or- 
ganizations which  openly  opposed  the  strike  from  the 
beginning.  Among  them  were  the  Christian  Socialist 
Party  (Catholic  with  the  V olkszeitung)  and  many  of 
the  trades  unions.  Without  determined  leaders,  there- 
fore, the  strike  ran  against  the  brick  wall  of  military 
repression.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  while  exhorting 
the  Majority  accuses  the  Minority  of  being  responsible 
for  the  strikes.  It  is  known  that  the  Minority  circu- 
lated tracts  and  one  of  their  leaders,  Dittmann,  and 
many  members  of  the  party  were  accused  of  high 
treason.  The  Majority,  too,  is  accused  by  the  Pan- 
German  press  of  encouraging  the  strike.  Vorwaerts 
was  suspended  a  day  for  an  article  regarded  as  of  this 
nature.     The  general  reports  would  indicate  that, 


while  the  bulk  of  both  Socialist  groups  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strike,  their  leaders  were  anxious  to 
limit  its  spread. 

The  masses  were  not  indifferent  to  Maximalist 
methods.  The  meeting  in  Berlin  of  a  Working  Man's 
Council,  which  in  turn  elected  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  represent  it,  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of 
the  committee  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with 
the  German  Government — all  suggest  a  Russian 
model.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  Bol- 
shevist influence  in  Germany.  Direct  propaganda  judg- 
ing from  the  press  as  yet  has  done  little,  but  indirectly 
the  course  of  events  in  Russia  has  caused  a  profound 
transformation  in  German  Socialist  opinion.  Now 
that  the  bogy  of  a  Russian  menace  has  disappeared 
the  people  show  an  increasing  inclination  to  use  their 
numerical  preponderance  for  their  own  ends.  Judg- 
ing from  their  papers,  they  do  not  yet  admit  this  Bol- 
shevik inspiration,  and  pretend  to  act  along  more 
disciplined  lines.  "The  anxiety  lest  we  might  find 
our  examples  in  Russia  is  quite  unfounded.  Better 
founded,  however,  is  the  recognition  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  patience  of  every  people."  Magdeburg- 
ische  Volksstimme,  28  Jan. 

Comment  in  the  press  of  the  various  German 
parties  will  give  some  indication  of  German  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  strikes. 

Pan-German: — "The  strikers  forget  that  they  are 
only  postponing  peace  by  encouraging  the  enemy," 
Rhein  West.  Zeitung,  29  Jan.  "The  responsibility  falls 
on  the  Socialists.  The  situation  is  clear:  on  the  one 
hand  the  Fatherland,  and  the  German  people  in  arms 
confronting  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  So- 
cialists who  by  a  revolutionary  strike  treacherously 
stab  the  army  and  Fatherland  in  the  back.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  make  them  the  smallest  concession 
without  risk  of  serious  consequences,"  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  30  Jan.  The  Norddeutsche  talks  of 
their  "running  against  their  brothers  in  the  field." 

Moderate  Opinion: — An  extract  from  the  Neue 
Badische  Landes  Zeitung,  organ  of  Kuhlmann,  30 
Jan.,  summarizes  the  issues:  "The  people  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. We  regard  this  suspicion  as  unjustified 
because  August  4,  1914,  the  working  classes  declared 
for  an  honorable  peace  of  conciliation,  and  a  peace 
which  would  guarantee  the  security  of  the  German 
people  in  the  future.  It  would  be  well  to  prove  to 
them  that  the  Government  has  not  changed  its  policy 
to  realize  this  end.  We  see  no  obstacle  to  an  early 
summoning  of  the  Reichstag.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  food  conditions  will  be  easily  improved  by  peace. 
There  is  only  one  partial  remedy  for  this  food  short- 
age, that  is  an  equal  distribution  of  food-stuffs." 

Radical  Opinion: — The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  31 
Jan.,  puts  responsibility  for  the  strike  upon  the  reac- 
tionary and  Pan-German  parties  as  upon  the  Socialist 
Minority.  It  exonerates  the  Majority,  and  advises  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  more  far-sighted  policy.  "If 
the  Government  will  take  decisive  action  for  electoral 
reform,  it  will  fortify  the  position  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  who  kept  their  heads  and  have  always  fa- 
vored a  victorious  peace.  There  should  be  accord  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  as  supple  and  experienced  a  statesman  as  Von 
Hertling  will  not  let  a  simple  form  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  an  accord." 

Socialist  Opinion: — "It  is  useless  to  try  to 
frighten  us  with  Bolshevism.  The  situation  in  Ger- 
many is  too  different  from  that  in  Russia.  The  people 
in  Germany  are  capable,  however,  to  have  an  aim  and 
to  take  resolute  action  towards  its  realization," 
Munchener  Post,  29  Jan.  "It  is  possible  that  the  pres- 
ent strike  take  unforeseen  proportions  and  develop 
into  a  more  violent  agitation.  The  German  Govern- 
ment should  profit  by  the  example  for  peace  given  by 
the  Vienna  Government.  This  evolution  should  be 
prompt  and  decisive.  In  food  questions  the  Govern- 
ment must  satisfy  the  popular  demands.  It  should 
hasten  the  electoral  reform,  and  protect  our  civic 
rights.  If  the  strike  takes  an  unfortunate  turn,  the 
responsibility  for  it  will  lie  with  the  Government," 
Munchener  Post,  30  Jan. 

Japan's  World  Policy 

The  German  Press  follows  closely  Japanese  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  and  exploits  all  indications  of  dis- 
agreements between  Japan  and  her  allies.  A  tele- 
gram dated  Tokio,  January  25,  published  in  V  or- 
waerts  January  28,  gives  the  details  of  a  declaration 
made  by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  af- 
firming accord  and  similarity  of  interests  of  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East  and  their  common 
defence  against  German  penetration!  there.  This  was 
published  without  comment. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  27,  published 


a  leading  article  on  Japanese  policy.    The  following 
are  extracts: 

"In  the  war  aims  outlined  by  Lloyd  George  and 
Wilson,  no  mention  is  made  of  Japan — an  omission 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  there.  Japan  had 
just  received  an  unpleasant  impression  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Allies,  under  pressure  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  of  the  principles  of  no  annexations,  no  in- 
demnities, and  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves. Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  Tsing-Tau, 
and  proposes  to  keep  the  German  South-Sea  Islands 
she  now  occupies. 

What  is  the  value  of  British  promises  relative  to 
Tsing-Tau  and  to  Manchuria?  It  is  in  proportion  to 
the  victory  of  the  British,  and  when  Japan  entered 
she  believed  that  Great  Britain  would  win.  She 
speculated  also  on  the  conflicts  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  hoped  to 
turn  them  to  her  advantage.  But  the  Allies  have  not 
won,  Russia  has  not  continued  her  imperialistic  pol- 
icy, so  that  since  the  entry  of  America,  Japan's  worst 
rival,  Japan  has  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  victory  of  her  allies. 

The  Allies  have  attempted  to  frighten  Japan  by 
stories  of  the  effects  of  a  German  victory.  They  hint 
that  Germany,  after  concluding  a  peace  with  Russia, 
would  establish  a  submarine  base  at  Vladivostock, 
would  demand  of  Japan  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria, 
and,  in  return  for  this  favor  to  China,  would  estab- 
lish over  this  republic  a  sort  of  protectorate.  We  do 
not  think  that  Japan  will  let  herself  to  be  taken  in  by 
such  nonsense.  Japan  has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war, — to  the  contrary.  She  observes 
that  America  is  becoming  stronger  every  day." 
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The  Pro-German  Party  in  Sweden 

An  article  in  the  Press  Review  of  February  6  re- 
ferred to  the  efforts  of  the  pro-German  party  in 
Sweden  to  bring  about  Swedish  intervention  in  Fin- 
land and  in  Russia.  The  idea  of  Sweden — or  of  any 
other  country  which  is  not  forced  into  it — wishing  to 
become  involved  in  the  present  confusion  and  chaos 
in  Russia  is  at  first  thought  so  remarkable  as  to  seem 
purely  fanciful, — but  it  is  given  some  confirmation 
by  a  letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne  at  Stockholm,  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
de  Lausanne  on  February  1. 

"The  independence  of  Finland  continues  to  be  the 
question  of  the  day  in  Sweden.  By  this,  and  by  the 
other  consequences  of  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire (among  them  the  autonomy  of  Courland  and  of 
the  Baltic  Provinces), — Sweden  finds  her  situation 
completely  modified.  The  Russian  danger  no  longer 
exists  for  her,  to  the  especial  delight  of  the  pro- 
Entente  press,  which  sees  in  this  fact  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  grounds  for  existence  of  the  Swedish  Ac- 
tivists. (The  'Activists'  in  Sweden  are  the  Chauvinist 
and  anti-Russian  party,  whose  hostility  to  Russia  led 
them  into  being  pro-German.) 

The  Activists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  difficulty  hi 
consoling  themselves  for  the  fact  that  the  political 
equilibrium  of  northern  Europe  has  been  upset  with- 
out their  help.  Tf  we  had  not  been  so  pusillanimous,' 
as  they  say,  'if  we  had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  fo 
demand,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  the  independence  of 
Finland,  it  is  we  who  would  have  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  struck  down  the  Russian  giant.  We  would 
have  won  the  gratitude  and  the  lasting  attachment  ol 
the  peoples  oppressed  by  Russia,  and  would  thereby 
have  won  the  position  of  most  influence  among  the 
states  of  northern  Europe.  But  as  it  is,  the  Fins  con- 
sider themselves  our  equals,  and  are  already  disput- 
ing the  Aland  Islands  with  us;  soon  they  may  be  de- 
manding the  Finnish  territories  of  northern  Sweden." 

"The  Germanophil  Allehanda  of  January  19  pub- 
lishes a  long  article,  of  which  the  leading  idea  was 
that  the  independence  of  Finland  robs  Sweden  of  her 
historic  mission,  and  this  historic  mission,  astonishing 
to  say,  was  to  form  the  rampart  of  civilization  against 
Asia.  Modesty  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Swedish  Germanophils.  .  .  .  Too  much  im- 
portance must  not  be  given  to  this  feeling,  which  is 
like  that  of  a  child  whose  toy  has  been  taken  away. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
France  and  England — entirely  occupied  over  Bel- 
gium and  Alsace-Lorraine — are  paying  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  transformation  which  northern  Europe  is 
now  undergoing.  .  .  .  And  it  would  be  an 
error  to  consider  that  the  Swedish  Activists  are  out 
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of  the  game  ...  in  consequence  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  Finland.  There  are  many 
indications  that  they  are  preparing  a  new  campaign, 
whose  object  will  be  to  put  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries under  the  influence  of  Germany.  From  being 
at  the  beginning  merely  anti-Russian  their  evolution 
during  the  course  of  the  war  is  leading  them  into  be- 
coming above  all  anti-English." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Finns  are  by  no 
means  disappointed  that  they  have  accomplished  their 
separation  from  Russia  by  their  own  efforts.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Finnish  delegation  which  arrived 
in  Paris  on  February  4,  declared  flatly  (in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Temps  of  February  5)  that 
Swedish  intervention  in  Finland  was  not  advisable; 
and  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Finns  preferred  to  take 
their  chances  and  try  to  put  down  the  Bolshevik  up- 
rising in  Finland  by  themselves,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  Swedish  "assistance."  He  also  challenged 
outspokenly  any  claim  of  Sweden  to  the  Aland  Is- 
lands. 

But  it  would  be  altogether  misleading  to  set  forth 
the  attitude  of  the  pro-German  party  in  Sweden  with- 
out pointing  out  that  they  by  no  means  control  the 
Government,  and  that  they  have  not  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  behind  them.  The  pro-Germans  are  strong 
among  the  Conservatives,  who  represent,  of  course, 
the  more  well-to-do  classes,  and  who  probably  have 
most  influence  around  the  Court.  Swedish  business 
and  industry  is  also  closely  connected  with  Germany; 
— and  the  English  blockade  and  American  restrictions 
on  food  importation  have  also  made  easier  a  general 
anti-Ally  propaganda.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  Conservative  party  lost  its  majority  in  the 
last  elections,  and  was  forced  to  accept  a  Coalition 
Ministry  in  which  the  Socialists  participated. 

This  Coalition  Ministry  has  throughout  shown 
a  decidedly  liberal  character, — and  although  lately 
there  has  been  little  indication  as  to  whether  or  not 
Swedish  popular  sentiment  had  begun  to  change,  the 
Ministry  is  still  Liberal  enough  in  its  general  tendency 
to  have  announced,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  would 
not  interfere  in  Finland.  The  leader  of  the  Swedish 
Socialists,  Branting  (who  resigned  from  the  Minis- 
try a  short  time  ago  on  account  of  illness),  has  re- 
cently given  an  interview,  published  in  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  on  February  4,  which  is 
of  particular  importance  both  as  an  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  more  liberal  elements  in  Sweden,  and 
for  its  very  intelligent  perception  of  the  underlying 
issues  of  the  war  today.  Among  other  things,  Brant- 
ing considers  that  not  only  the  German  Government, 
but  that  even  the  Liberals  in  the  Reichstag,  are  now 
practically  annexationists;  and  also  that  peace  will 
not  come  until  the  Germans  have  tried  a  great  drive  on 
the  Western  front.    This  interview  is  also  interesting 
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in  showing  the  strongest  approval  from  a  neutral  point 
of  view  of  President  Wilson's  recent  message.  In 
fact,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  unqualified  approval  of 
the  message  that  has  been  voiced  in  Europe. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Plans  Regarding  Courland 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  7  Jan.)  Even  today  the 
partisans  of  a  peace  of  renunciation  do  not  seem  to 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tions. They  ignore  the  fact  that  to  take  the  Baltic 
provinces  would  not  be  "annexation,"  but  merely  the 
reincorporation  of  ancient  German  territory  which  be- 
longs to  us  by  right  and  which  was  formerly  torn  from 
us  by  violence.  Hence  the  Maximalist  idea  of  a  ref- 
erendum is  unjust,  and  cannot  be  defended.  The 
Lettonian  and  Esthonian  Bolshevists  would  give  way 
easily  to  the  influence  of  Russian  revolutionary  cir- 
cles, and  the  German  minority,  which  has  imposed  its 
culture  and  left  its  imprint  on  the  country,  would  be 
wiped  out. 

The  great  German  proprietors  in  Courland,  the 
Lettonian  rural  proprietors,  and  the  German  popula- 
tion in  the  towns,  would  favor  a  union  with  Germany. 
Besides  the  economic  advantages  to  be  gained,  they 
understand  that  only  such  a  union  can  safeguard  pri- 
vate property  and  preserve  their  inheritance  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture.  Doubtless  the  same  is 
true  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  The  landed  proprietors 
there,  whether  Germans,  Letts,  or  Esthonians,  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  large  proletariat  majority  which 
cares  nothing  for  the  heritage  of  civilization,  and 
dreams  only  of  Maximalist  ideas. 

It  is,  therefore,  against  our  interest  to  allow  the 
return  of  foreign  elements  who  deserted  these  regions 
owing  to  their  German  antipathies.  This  applies  above 
all  to  the  Lett  intellectual  elements,  whose  anti-Ger- 
man vote  would  unite  Courland  and  Southern  Livonia 
in  a  Lett  Republic;  while  Esthonia  and  Northern  Liv- 
onia would  form  an  Esthonian  Socialist  Republic.  The 
influence  of  the  Germans  would  be  paralyzed  because 
of  their  small  numbers,  and  the  work  of  seven  cen- 
turies of  German  culture  would  be  annihilated.  The 
large  German  proprietor  would  be  ruined,  the  civiliz- 
ing activity  of  our  bourgeoisie  and  of  our  commerce 
would  be  suspended,  there  would  be  no  further  pos- 
sibility of  colonization,  and  we  should  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  all  those  Germans  whom  a  favourable  peace 
would  draw  from  America  and  Russia.  In  a  word, 
we  should  have  conquered  so  many  Russian  armies, 
only  to  be  defeated  by  Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
German  blood  would  have  been  shed  in  vain. 

If  in  times  of  peace  the  German  people  were  little 
preoccupied  with  the  question  of  the  ancient  German 
provinces  on  the  Baltic,  this  was  due  to  their  igno- 
rance of  geography,  of  history,  and  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  to  their  lack  of  national  consciousness.  Even 
our  cultivated  classes  are  without  this  consciousness, 
and  it  is  shameful  that  all  our  glorious  victories  in 
this  war  have  not  changed  their  spirit.  The  German 
is  born  a  soldier  and  not  a  colonist;  he  is  a  conqueror, 
but  nothing  of  a  politician.  German  soldiers,  and 
even  officers,  in  their  simplicity  often  let  themselves 


be  influenced  by  the  gossip  of  some  Lettonian  girl  or 
some  agitator  who  tries  to  turn  them  against  their 
brothers  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic.  No  wonder  that 
many  Germans  are  less  kindly  disposed  than  they 
used  to  be  towards  Courland. 

(Here  follows  an  exposition  of  the  jealousy  of 
both  Letts  and  Germans  towards  the  native  German 
proprietors,  whose  "baronial"  pride  and  alooiness  an- 
tagonize the  Letts,  while  Germans  feel  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  given  these  Germanic  Lettonians  too 
much  precedence  in  the  effort  to  win  ihem  and  to 
profit  by  their  valuable  advice.) 

Every  system  has  its  weak  points-— even  German 
Administration.  But  two  systems  practised  simul- 
taneously combine  even  more  than  the  disadvantages 
of  both.  Worst  of  all  would  be  to  discard  the  methods 
used  by  the  administration  up  to  the  present.  To 
nourish  the  Letts  in  their  dream  of  an  independent 
republic  would  ruin  our  cause.  The  republic  would 
not  have  vitality  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  turn- 
ing naturally  towards  Bolshevist  Russia,  would  re- 
sume its  former  position. 

We  shall  never  find  a  country  as  easy  to  German- 
ize as  Courland.    The  upper  class  is  German;  most 
Letts  understand  German;  and  all  of  them  of  any 
business  ability  attempt  to  perfect  themselves  in  our 
language.    The  culture  of  the  country  is  German,  its 
religion  'evangelic,'  its  hate  for  Germany  is  artificial, 
whipped  up  by  the  Russians  and  the  Lett  "intellect- 
uals," and  will  soon  enough  subside.    The  Lett  cer- 
tainly hates  the  German;  but  beyond  all  doubt  this 
hate  has  no  deep  roots.    It  is  hardly  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  since  the  best  relations  existed  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Letts  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  These 
relations  have  changed  only  in  recent  years  under  the 
influence  of  the  "Young  Letts"  and  the  Russians.  It 
is  not  so  long  since  the  Letts  were  proud  of  talking 
German,  and  were  warm  partisans  of  germanization. 
But  it  was  precisely  the  Baltic  Germans  who  with 
incomprehensible  narrowness  opposed  this,  and  feared 
for  their  privileges  if  the  Letts  were  to  share  their 
German  culture.    No  greater  error  could  have  been 
committed  than  to  allow  the  Letts  to  give  to  their  own 
idiom  the  character  of  a  literary  language.    This  de- 
velopment was  noticed  when  the  "Young  Lett"  Party 
stepped  into  importance — but  it  was  too  late.  Then 
the  advice  of  Volkersahm  and  Krudener  came  to 
mind:  at  the  time  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasants 
these  men  had  advocated  germanization  according  to 
the  Letts'  own  desire  by  opening  the  German  schools 
to  them.    Germanization  would  have  been  easy  at  the 
time;  even  today  it  does  nen  offer  difficulties  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  surmounted.    The  Letts  are 
not  a  people — they  are  only  the  fragment  of  a  people; 
and  we  would  have  every  advantage  to  reap  from  a 
practical  policy,  if  we  could  do  away  with  our  usual 
sentimentality.    The  youth  of  Courland  are  eager  to 
learn  German — then  let  us  lose  no  time  in  germaniz- 
ing  the  schools,  that  our  culture  may  become  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  Baltic  provinces,  those  ancient  Germanic 
countries,  must  return  to  Germany.  The  weighty  rea- 
sons which  force  us  to  this  conclusion  are  at  once  na- 
tional and  economic;  we  must  build  up  a  thoroughly 
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German  frontier- land,  a  vast  colony  for  the  activities 
of  our  peasants  and  great  landed  proprietors — those 
pioneers  of  German  culture. 

Germany  and  Lithuania 

{Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  9  Jan.) 
Lithuania  has  no  culture  nor  literature  of  its  own.  In 
spite  of  the  existence  of  a  few  native  works  and  trans- 
lations into  the  Lithuanian  idiom  we  may  say  that  the 
country  has  not  even  a  literary  language  as  common 
patrimony.  A  nation  which  has  given  birth  to  a  lit- 
erature, and  in  whom  a  national  consciousness  has 
awakened,  never,  even  under  the  worst  circumstances, 
renounces  its  individuality.  Consider  the  Baltic  Ger- 
mans, the  Finns,  the  Letts,  and  the  Poles,  who  even 
under  the  most  brutal  oppression  managed  to  keep 
their  personality.  The  Russianizing  of  Carelians,  Os- 
tiacs,  and  Mongols  offered  no  difficulties,  because 
these  fragments  of  peoples  had  no  character  of  their 
own.  If  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  we  are  to  enter 
this  country  and  take  possession  as  masters,  after  the 
German  manner,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  inflate 
these  little  peoples  with  a  national  life,  by  helping 
them  create  a  literary  language. 

Unfortunately  every  time  the  Germans  have  pro- 
ceeded disinterestedly  in  the  Baltic  provinces  they 
have  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude.  There  as 
elsewhere  Bismarck's  words  hold  true:  "Liberated 
peoples  rarely  show  gratitude."  We  have  barely  fin- 
ished conquering  this  territory  at  the  price  of  our 
blood,  and  already  newspapers  and  books  are  appear- 
ing in  Lithuanian.  Unless  we  restrain  these  aspira- 
tions we  shall  soon  hear  of  a  great  Lithuanian  move- 
ment— which  certainly  will  not  contribute  to  the  tri- 
umph of  our  cause.  It  is  a  vital  question  for  Germany 
that  Lithuania  become  German,  whether  she  be  in- 
corporated in  the  State  of  Prussia  or  bound  by  some 
other  union  to  the  Empire. 


Numerous  difficulties  will  naturally  arise.  Most 
of  the  peasants  are  Lithuanians,  and  a  small  number 
in  the  North  are  Letts;  but  in  the  West  are  German 
Protestants  coming  originally  from  around  Salzburg. 
The  most  important  thing  will  be  to  paralyze  the  in- 
fluence of  Poland — for  we  must  expect  that  Poland 
reconstituted  will  use  every  means  of  seducing  Lithu- 
ania. Helped  by  the  clergy  and  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment of  the  country,  the  task  will  be  easier  for  her,  as 
the  leisure  class  in  Lithuania,  which  has  taken  its 
culture  from  Poland,  feels  naturally  drawn  towards 
her.  If  to  check  this  we  were  to  permit  the  lower 
class  to  create  a  literary  language,  we  should  indeed 
be  favoring  Lithuanian  nationalism — but  not  German. 
If  we  wish  then  to  counteract  Polish  influence,  we 
must  take  care  at  least  not  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  the  Lithuanian  literary  language.  We  must  work 
energetically  at  the  task  of  German  colonization  and 
found  schools  with  German  masters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Colonization  by  emigrant  German 
peasants  will  be  possible  only  on  a  small  scale, — for 
example,  in  the  Neustadt  district.  .  .  .  We 
shall  have  to  give  the  Russians  the  price  of  their  land 
and  expel  them — just  as  they  did  the  German  colo- 
nists— and  bestow  family  holdings  on  our  unfortunate 
compatriots  who  have  been  driven  from  Russia.  The 
peasant  colonization  of  crown  or  endowed  land  not 
suitable  for  modern  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  an  easy  matter — care  only  being  taken  to  make 
each  settlement  numerous  enough  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion by  the  Polish  element. 

To  counteract  the  Polish  influence  the  great 
landed  estates  must  fall  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
hands  of  Germans.  Capital,  and  the  great  estates; 
these  will  form  the  basis  of  the  German  national  ele- 
ment, and  to  this  the  Lithuanians  will  have  to  adapt 
themselves.  Such  is  the  weight  which  German  cul- 
ture will  throw  into  the  scales  against  Poland. 
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The  Election  in  South  Armagh 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Irish  situation  is  the 
by-election  in  the  parliamentary  constituency  of  South 
Armagh.  To  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  it  appeared 
as  an  important  trial  of  strength  between  the  consti- 
tutional (pro-Convention)  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Fein. 
To  Americans  there  was  added  interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sinn  Fein  candidate,  Dr.  Mac  Cartan,  was  sent 
out  some  time  ago  as  the  ambassador  of  Sinn  Fein 
to  the  United  States  and  is  now  under  detention  there 
on  the  charge  of  trying  to  obtain  a  passport  by  the  use 
of  improper  means  (Times,  21  Jan.)  Moreover,  his 
nomination  is,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  interpreted 
as  a  direct  defiance  on  the  part  of  Sinn  Fein  to  Irish 
and  other  Americans  who  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
Convention  and  condemn  attempts  to  hamper  Great 
Britain  in  her  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  he  was  never  in  any  way  connected  with  South 
Armagh.  (Mr.  Dillon,  quoted  in  the  Times,  28  Jan.; 
Irish  Weekly  Independent,  2  Feb.;  Daily  Express,  2 
Feb.)  If  one  may  judge  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  de 
Valera,  the  Sinn  Fein  President,  such  feeling  if  not 
such  deliberate  intent  would  appear  to  be  clearly 
evidenced. 

South  Armagh  is  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  and 
this  election  represented  Sinn  Fein's  first  invasion  of 
North-Eastern  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand  this,  like, 
many  other  Ulster  constituencies,  is  by  no  means 
dominantly  Protestant  or  Unionist  and  has  long  been 
held  firmly  by  the  Nationalist  party. 

Since  victory  in  South  Armagh  would  have  meant 
so  much  for  the  Sinn  Feiners,  both  they  and  the  Na- 
tionalists strained  every  nerve.  A  Unionist  and 
Orange  candidate  who  appeared  was  persuaded  by  the 
Nationalists  to  withdraw.  Sinn  Fein  is  said  to  have 
sent  one  hundred  of  its  best  speakers;  to  have  planted 
in  every  village  missionaries  who  amused  and  at- 
tracted the  people  by  Irish  bagpipes,  songs,  dances 
and  tales;  and  to  have  made  wholesale  distributions 
of  its  literature  and  emblems  (Westminster  Gazette, 
1  Feb.).  The  Nationalists  were  more  conventional, 
but  hardly  less  energetic,  holding  meetings  beside  all 
the  many  Catholic  churches  in  the  constituency  after 
mass.  There  was  some  disorder  for  which  neither  side 
could  be  held  entirely  to  blame.  Two  hundred  Irish 
Volunteers  arrived  from  Dublin,  Clare,  and  Cork 
with  the  hurley  sticks  which  have  taken  the  place  of 
shillelaghs;  while  more  than  double  that  number  of 
police  were  also  present.  It  is  noticeable  that  Cardinal 
Logue's  denunciation  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  addresses 
of  Irish  American  societies  in  favor  of  the  Convention 
were  much  used  by  the  Nationalists  (Freeman's  Jour- 
nal, 22  Jan.) 


The  belief  that  Sinn  Fein  alone  could  protect  Ire- 
land from  conscription  seems  to  have  lost  many  votes 
to  the  Nationalist  cause  (Irish  Weekly  Independent,  2 
Feb. ) ;  and  Sir  Edward  Carson's  resumption  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Ulster  party  received  liberal  atten- 
tion. The  Irish  Independent  of  25  January  reported 
that  "one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  contest" 
was  "that  the  vast  majority  of  the  younger  clergy  are 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  Sinn  Fein,  and  a  big  num- 
ber of  parish  priests  are  also  favorable  to  Dr.  McCar- 
tan's  candidature."  A  few  extracts  from  the  more 
notable  speeches  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  struggle. 

Speaking  at  Adavoyle  on  27  January  for  the  Na- 
tionalist candidate  Mr.  Dillon  said  in  part:  "  T  want 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  Dr.  MacCartan,  they  say,  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  British  Government.  He  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  British  Government  never  touched  Dr. 
MacCartan.  He  is  a  prisoner  on  bail  of  the  American 
Government  for  breaking  the  law  of  America.'  Where, 
he  asked,  would  the  Irish  race  be  were  it  not  for  the 
shelter  America  gave  Irishmen  in  their  hour  of  agony, 
when  Ireland  was  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence? 
Now  they  were  asked  to  send  an  insult  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  was  the  only  purpose  of  putting  Dr. 
MacCartan  forward.  .  .  .  Where  was  Dr. 
MacCartan  during  Easter  Week?  He  was  in  Ireland 
and  if  he  was  anxious  to  fight  what  prevented  him? 

He  noticed  that  when  an  election  was  on  all 
the  speakers  on  the  Sinn  Fein  platforms — and  espe- 
cially where  priests  took  part — were  apt  to  say  they 
did  not  intend  to  have  another  insurrection,  and  they 
were  all  for  the  Peace  Conference;  but  when  they 
were  not  at  an  election  they  were  all  for  fight.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dillon  produced  a  copy  of  a  Proclamation  issued 
last  May  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers. Their  programme  was,  he  said,  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  young  priests  and  laymen  who  said  that 
Sinn  Fein  was  a  strictly  constitutional  movement,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  fight.  According  to  the 
programme  there  was  work  for  Irish  Volunteers  to 
complete  by  force  of  arms;  the  work  begun  in  Easter 
week.  In  Galway  and  Clare  the  interpretation  put 
on  the  programme  was  to  be  seen  in  raids  for  arms 
and  putting  revolvers  to  persons'  heads,  and  a  poor 
old  man  was  brutally  murdered  in  Nenagh  in  the 
search  for  arms.  .  .  .  Commenting  on  Sinn 
Fein  references  to  Germany  as  their  great  ally,  he 

said  Germany  did  not  care  a  d          about  Ireland, 

but  only  looked  on  Ireland  to  embarrass  England,  and 
did  not  care  a  straw  what  happened  to  Ireland  once 
they  had  played  their  game.  A  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  could  now  be  got  by  the  pressure  and 
influence  of  America,  and  at  that  very  hour  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  putting  tremendous  pressure  on 
England  to  give  Ireland  her  liberty,  and  that  was  the 
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hour  they  were  asked  to  send  the  worst  insult  they 
could  send  to  President  Wilson  and  the  American 
Government."  (Irish  Weekly  Independent,  2  Feb.) 

The  Sinn  Fein  position  is  shown  in  two  speeches 
and  a  letter  of  Mr.  de  Valera.  At  Dublin  on  January 
18  the  Sinn  Fein  President  said :  "  'We  want  Ireland 
to  be  set  up  as  an  independent  State  with  no  closer 
bonds  between  us  and  England  than  there  will  be  be- 
tween it  and  America,  or  between  it  and  Germany,  or 
between  it  and  France.  ...  We  say  that  if 
those  who  go  about  mouthing  about  self-determination 
do  not  take  that  interpretation  of  it  then  they  are  hypo- 
crites, and  we  tell  President  Wilson,  in  view  of  the 
statements  he  has  made,  if  he  does  not  take  that  view 
of  it  he  is  as  big  a  hypocrite  as  Lloyd  George'  (ap- 
plause). .  .  .  When  he  saw  that  John  Dillon 
had  written  an  article  at  the  head  of  which  he  put 
'Sinn  Fein  Treachery  to  the  United  States,'  .  .  . 
he  said  to  himself  if  he  wrote  that  article  he  was  a  fit 
companion  for  John  Mitchei's  grandson  (applause). 

.  What  obligations  to  the  United  States  had 
they  proved  false  to?  Must  they  alone  take  it  that  if 
a  friend  of  theirs  had  an  enemy,  that  enemy  also  must 
be  theirs?  They  claimed  that  right.  .  .  .  Un- 
til England  had  taken  her  grip  off  Ireland,  then  they 
told  their  friends  in  America  that  they  did  not  want 
their  advice  and  would  not  take  it"  (applause.)  {Free- 
man's Journal,  19  Jan.) 

At  Dundalk  on  January  1 :  "The  Irish  Volunteers 
were  the  greatest  security  that  the  Irish  nation  could 
have  against  an  attempt  at  conscription  and  an  attack 
by  England,  and  he  would  repeat  again  that  ten-foot 
pikes  in  their  hands  were  a  far  greater  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  be  conscripted  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  eighty  M.  Ps.  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
They  were  nobody's  cat's  paw.  Germany  had  not  be- 
trayed them,  and  they  never  trusted  Germany  further 
than  that  they  knew  what  Germany's  interest  was  as 
far  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  concerned.  If  Ger- 
many succeeded  it  was  not  for  their  good  but  for  her 
own  that  she  would  see  that  Ireland  was  not  held  in 
subjection  by  England."  (Irish  Weekly  Independent, 
2  Feb.) 

The  last  extract  is  from  a  signed  letter  contributed 
by  Mr.  de  Valera  to  the  Irish  Weekly  Independent  of 
February  2.  "MacCartan  stands  for  self-determina- 
tion for  Ireland  It  was  for  that  he  pleaded  to  Pres. 
Wilson — for  that  he  pleaded  in  Congress.  A  British 
Press  and  British  spies  and  British  agents  would  rep- 
resent him  as  a  man  of  no  account — John  Dillon  pro- 
claims him  a  criminal — we  proclaim  him  as  our  au- 
thorized representative,  and  we  ask  the  S.  Armagh 
electorate  to  proclaim  him  theirs. 

I  grant  he  is  an  awkward  ambassador  if  Pres. 
Wilson  wants  to  run  away  from  his  professions — 
should  he,  too,  be  playing  the  hypocrite,  using  the 
glorious  name  of  liberty  and  lasting  peace  as  a  bait 
to  lure  away  the  noble-minded  to  the  sacrifices  of  an 
ungodly  strife.  But  if  Pres.  Wilson  is  honest,  then 
MacCartan's  selection  and  MacCartan's  election  he 
should  welcome  as  strengthening  his  hands  in  dealing 
with  England. 

If  Pres.  Wilson  is  honest,  he  will  easily  pardon 


us  for  not  trusting  him  with  an  implicit  faith,  we 
who  have  been  taught  the  sad  lesson  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  England — taught  that  distrust  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  Ireland's  only  safeguard  against  English 
deceit.  If  he  is  a  hypocrite — if  he  is  a  meet  partner 
for  those  who  began  this  world  war  with  the  altru- 
istic professions  of  liberty  and  freedom,  then  the 
sooner  America  and  the  sooner  mankind  know  it  the 
better. 

Where  was  he  (Dr.  MacCartan)  in  Easter  week? 
It  is  not  for  you,  Mr.  Dillon,  to  ask  that  question.  If 
we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  Dr.  MacCartan 
played  no  ignoble  part  in  Easter  week,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  our  envoy,  it  is  not  for  you,  at  any  rate,  to  ask 
where  a  man  was  or  where  he  was  not  in  Easter  week. 

How  did  he  get  to  America — mean  John  Dillon! 
Petty  John  Dillon!  The  refineness  of  your  meanness 
made  it  miss  its  mark.  .  .  .  How  did  he  get  to 
America?— not,  indeed,  on  board  a  British  cruiser, 
for  he  was  not  England's  convoy;  but  in  a  stokehold  of 
some  vessel,  probably. 

Yes,  he  dared  to  break  even  America's  wartime 
passport  rules  when  Ireland's  service  demanded  that 
he  should  advocate  elsewhere  what  he  had  advocated 
in  America — self-determination  for  Ireland." 

Needless  to  say  the  defeat  of  the  Sinn  Fein  can- 
didate by  2316  votes  to  1299  occasions  great  satisfac- 
tion in  England  and  in  anti-Sinn  Fein  circles  in  Ire- 
land. The  Daily  Express  (4  Feb.)  says:  "Sinn  Fein 
has  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  That  is  important  of 
itself.  .  .  .  South  Armagh's  significance,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  Sinn  Fein  was  defeated  by  an 
alliance  of  Orangemen  and  Hibernians. 
The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  men  fighting  side  by 
side  in  France  have  fought  together  in  Ireland  against 
crazy  fanaticism,  selfish  disruption,  and  blatant  pro- 
Germanism.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  conscription  is 
Sinn  Fein's  one  real  asset.  It  is  an  unworthy  fear,  and 
it  will  disappear  with  a  scheme  of  self-government 
acceptable  to  the  reasonable  Irish  parties.  The  bulk 
of  the  Nationalists  are  fully  alive  to  the  perils  of  De 
Valeraism.  To  guard  themselves  and  their  country 
they  are  turning  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
north.  Orangemen  and  Hibernian  have  clasped  hands 
in  South  Armagh.  Cannot  they  clasp  hands  in  Dub- 
lin?" 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Germany  and  the  Russian  Peace 
Although  the  news  from  Russia  has  never  been 
more  contradictory  and  confused  than  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  situation  has 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  The  rapid  and  easy  peace 
which  the  Germans  counted  on  securing  from  the 
Maximalists  is  no  longer  a  possibility.  Instead  of 
mutual  protestations  of  good  will  the  Germans  and 
the  Maximalists  are  abusing  each  other  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  open  enemies;  so  that  if  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  peace  negotiation  leads  to  a  signed  agreement, 
it  cannot  now  even  pretend  to  be  a  peace  of  reconcili- 
ation. Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  proclaimed  that  their 
object  is  to  stir  a  universal  social  revolution  and  their 
behavior  has  shown  that  they  are  in  earnest.  What- 
ever the  formal  relations  between  them,  the  Maximal- 
ists have  become  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Cermans 
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in  the  east, — and  must  continue  to  be  in  reality  their 
principal  enemy. 

The  strongest  indication  of  the  change  of  attitude 
of  the  Central  Powers  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Maximalists  in  the  German  press, 
but  in  the  fact  that  their  delegates  at  Brest-Litovsk 
have  decided  to  maintain  their  recognition  of  the  Uk- 
raine as  an  independent  state, — in  spite  of  the  com- 
plete uncertainty  of  the  situation  in  Ukraine,  and  fol- 
lowing upon  a  three  days'  struggle  between  Trotsky 
and  the  Ukrainian  delegates.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Maximalists  is  being 
directed  against  the  Ukraine,  this  is  equivalent  to 
taking  sides  against  the  Maximalists  in  a  civil  war 
which  must  be  a  war  to  the  knife;  and  if  the  Germans 
intend  their  aid  to  be  effective  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  their  military 
effort  in  the  East. 

The  French  press,  which  has  for  a  good  while 
past  been  extremely  skeptical  of  all  developments  in 
Russia,  is  almost  unanimous  in  recognizing  that  the 
Germans  have  definitely  changed  their  front.  The 
Echo  de  Paris  (7  February)  points  out  that  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Ukraine.  "For  the 
Germans,  Bolshevism  has  produced  all  the  useful  re- 
sults of  which  it  was  capable.  It  has  broken  Russia, 
— but  from  now  on,  with  its  genius  for  desintegration, 
it  becomes  a  danger.  Germany  must  now  look  for 
other  collaborators."  The  article  then  points  out  that 
the  Germans  are  supporting  the  resistance  to  the 
Maximalists  in  Finland;  attempting  to  bring  arms  into 
Finland  through  Sweden,  and  pushing  on  their  Swed- 
ish friends  to  bring  Sweden  actively  into  line  against 
the  Maximalist  offensive.  In  Esthonia,  they  are  try- 
ing to  counteract  the  Maximalist  influence;  and  an 
article  in  the  Matin  of  February  8  points  out  that  the 
recent  capture  of  the  Russian  headquarters  at  Mohi- 
lev  by  the  mutinous  Polish  regiments,  was  made 
known  through  German  sources  and  was  given  every 
possible  publicity.  ""In  short  the  Germans  seem  to  be 
trying  to  unite  all  the  forces  in  Russia  which  could 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Maximalists."  The 
Matin  is  also  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  such  a  policy. 
'"By  coming  forward  as  defenders  of  order  in  regions 
which  have  undergone  the  worst  excesses  of  civil  war, 
our  enemy  will  recruit  the  support  of  all  sensible 
people  in  Russia — even  among  those  who  were  in 
other  times  our  best  friends." 

The  Temps  of  February  7  sums  up  the  general 
line  of  the  present  German  policy.  "The  methods 
which  they  employ  in  the  different  regions  of  Russia 
have  at  present  one  common  trait:  all  of  them  ex- 
ploit the  need  of  order  and  the  principle  of  authority 
against  the  instigators  of  anarchy.  Germany  has  sub- 
ventioned  the  Revolutionists  in  Russia  as  a  means  of 
dissolution.  She  now  supports  such  government  as 
has  survived  and  the  propertied  classes,  as  a  means 
of  assimilation." 

Finally,  whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  East,  and  whatever  the  political  results 
of  their  rather  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  policy, — 
there  is  one  constant  factor  which  has  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  military  aspect  of  the  war.    It  is  be- 


coming more  and  more  evident  that  whether  Germany 
makes  peace  with  the  Maximalists  and  supports  their 
regime  against  the  innumerable  elements  which  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  it,  or  whether  she  takes  the  side  of 
their  antagonists  and  joins  in  a  general  effort  to  sup- 
press the  Maximalists  and  all  their  ideas, — in  either 
case  she  will  have  a  large  undertaking  on  her  hands. 
It  becomes  steadily  more  probable  that  she  will  have 
to  abandon  her  first  hope  of  peace  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  a  peace  which  would  free  Germany  from  any 
preoccupation  in  the  East,  and  would  allow  her  to  ex- 
ploit without  too  much  difficulty  whatever  material 
resources  were  still  available  there.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  evolving  order  by  working  through  the  agency 
of  a  Maximalist  regime  (although  that  has  shown  it- 
self to  be  only  a  thin  camouflage  of  a  military  despo- 
tism);  and  they  have  realized,  a  little  late  perhaps, 
that  the  chaos  in  Russia  is  far  more  than  mere  chaos, 
and  a  great  deal  more  dangerous.  We  hear  no  more 
of  German  agents  drumming  up  business  in  Petro- 
grad,  nor  of  stocks  of  agricultural  implements  being 
gathered  just  behind  the  frontier,  which,  by  answering 
the  crying  needs  of  the  Russian  peasant,  were  to  rally 
him  to  support  the  Maximalists  and  of  their  friends, 
the  Germans. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  decide  to  sup- 
port the  various  movements  of  reaction  against  the 
Maximalists,  their  task  will  be  even  greater.  They 
will  have  not  only  to  overturn  one  authority,  but  to 
construct  another, — and  then  maintain  it.  Even  in 
case  they  succeed, — even  if  they  should  occupy  Petro: 
grad,  as  has  lately  been  again  suggested, — they  will 
have  to  carry  on  permanently  a  half -police,  ha  If -mili- 
tary sort  of  operation  which  will  be  inconceivably 
difficult,  complicated,  and,  above  all,  dangerous  to 
their  own  forces.  The  contagion  of  Maximalist  Doc- 
trines would  be  infinitely  greater  to  German  troops 
scattered  about  Russian  cities  than  to  frontier  guards 
behind  carefully  watched  barbed  wire.  It  is,  besides, 
hardly  clear  how  even  Germans  could  suppress  and 
obliterate  from  the  popular  mind  doctrines  as  violent 
and  as  widespread  as  those  of  the  Maximalists  have 
now  become  in  Russia.  Whether  or  not  the  danger  to 
Germany  of  Maximalist  propaganda  is  really  very 
great, — it  is  at  least  perfectly  clear  that  the  German 
Government  is  convinced  of  the  danger,  and  greatly 
alarmed  by  it. 

In  short,  the  German  propaganda  in  Russia  has 
done  its  work  too  well,  and  the  German  method  of 
playing  off  one  section  of  the  country  against  another 
has  been  too  successful  for  its  own  ends.  They  have 
brought  about  a  situation  which  forces  them  to  take 
one  side  or  another  in  a  civil  war  which  grows  stead- 
ily more  widespread  and  more  bitter;  and  whichever 
side  they  take,  or  whatever  result  they  finally  accom- 
plish, they  will  be  engaging  themselves  in  an  opera- 
tion which  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  dis- 
posal of  the  German  effectives  as  a  military  cam- 
paign. They  will  have  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  in  one  form  or  another,  an  hermetically  sealed 
frontier  on  the  east,  strong  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  kept  up  not  only  to  prevent  the  insidious  enemy 
of  Russian  propaganda  from  filtering  through,  but 
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also  to  safeguard  its  own  defenders  from  a  demoraliz- 
ing contagion. 

The  whole  situation  has  been  anticipated  for  some 
time  past  by  at  least  a  few  observers  in  France,  (and 
still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  French  press  of  Switzer- 
land). What  is  new  in  the  situation  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  have  had  to  come  to  the  point  of  rec- 
ognizing it. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Supposed  German  Annexation  Projects 
Haase,  leader  of  the  German  Socialist  Minority, 
read  before  the  Great  Commission  of  the  Reichstag 
what  he  declared  to  be  a  project  of  annexations  com- 
posed by  the  former  Chancellor,  Michaelis,  while  in 
office  (probably  in  the  early  part  of  October),  and 
submitted  to  the  Austrian  Government.  Haase  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  the  Government,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Three  days  later,  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  (a  semi-official  paper),  denied 
the  authenticity  of  the  document.  The  Leipziger 
V olkszeitung,  a  Minority  paper,  was  the  only  German 
newspaper  to  publish  it.  The  following  is  the  text: 
"The  motive  inspiring  all  the  actions  of  Germany 
is  the  need  of  territory  for  the  development  of  her 
commerce  and  for  colonization.  Germany  must  solve 
two  questions:  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  routes  to  the  South  East.  Our  aim  is  to  as- 
sure the  position  of  the  German  Empire  in  Central  Eu- 
rope and  to  extend  its  dominions. 

"No  one  who  understands  the  meaning  of  this 
war  can  doubt  that  despite  our  wish  to  be  moderate 
we  will  not  renounce  our  intention  of  extending  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire  and  of  annexing  at  all  costs, 


for  colonization,  territories  not  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Maritime  Powers. 

"We  cannot  crush  Russia,  because  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  her  Empire; 
but  we  can  weaken  her  sensibly  by  taking  away  her 
frontier-lands;  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Ukraine. 
This  is  the  reason  for  our  offensive  in  the  North  East. 
With  skilfull  handling  the  Baltic  Provinces  may  eas- 
ily be  germanized.  They  will  be  settled  with  Ger- 
mans: the  population  will  be  doubled.  Hence  they 
must  be  annexed. 

"We  hope  for  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  that,  if  possible,  she  may  have  a  frontier  easy  of 
defense  against  the  Russians. 

"The  German-Polish  frontier  should  be  com- 
pletely remodeled.  Esthonia  and  Northern  Livonia 
will  be  perfectly  protected  by  the  fortification  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nareff  and  the  Pripet.  The  lakes, 
which  we  will  on  no  condition  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  must  lie  within  our  frontiers.  The  is- 
lands of  Dago  and  Oesel  will  remain  German,  to 
protect  the  Gulf  against  surprise  from  the  sea.    .  . 

"We  will  take  no  French  territory  except  to  de- 
fend the  Empire  against  the  future  aggressions  of  the 
Republic.  We  shall  improve  our  frontier  in  the  Vos- 
ges,  taking  a  few  valleys  so  that  the  French  can  no 
longer  fire  on  our  frontier-troops  from  French  terri- 
tory. France  will  lose  Briey  and  a  strip  of  territory 
East  of  Luxembourg.  The  value  of  Briey  from  an 
economic  and  military  point  of  view  lies  in  its  bed 
of  sixteen  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  metal  industry  of  Germany  and  Luxem- 
bourg, Longwy  must  remain  in  our  hands.  France 
will  be  compensated  with  a  part  of  Hainaut,  of  Bra- 
bant, and  of  Luxembourg." 
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The  Supreme  War  Council 
The  third  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
took  place  at  Versailles  on  January  30  and  31  and 
February  1  and  2.  To  the  official  statement,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  and  other  papers  of  February 
4,  the  press  adds  some  information  and  considerable 
comment. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (Feb.  4)  prints  state- 
ments from  a  Reuter  agent  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Council  which  he  has  "been 
able  to  gather  from  an  exceptionally  well  informed 
source."    The  following  are  selected. 

"Such  questions  as,  for  instance,  munitions,  naval 
policy,  shipping,  transport,  food  production,  etc/, 
should  first  of  all  be  discussed  by  this  Council 
.  as  the  body  which  is  the  best  informed  and  most 
authoritative,  and  therefore  most  able  to  arrive  at 
decisions  useful  to  the  Allies.  .  .  .  This  Supreme 
War  Council  is  primarily  a  political  and  not  a  mili- 
tary body.  The  only  actual  members  of  it  are  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  four  great  Allied  Powers  con- 
cerned, with  the  addition  of  another  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter from  each.  Soldiers,  or,  for  that  matter,  experts 
on  any  particular  subject,  may  be  invited  to  lay  their 
views  before  the  Council,  or  may  be  regularly  at- 
tached to  its  staff,  but  statesmen  alone  are  members. 

"It  has  been  frequently  asked  since  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Supreme  War  Council  whether  it  works 
continuously,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  Committee 
which,  at  infrequent  intervals  when  the  necessity  ar- 
rives, holds  meetings  and  discusses  questions  of  im- 
mediate importance.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  Supreme  War  Council  has  at  Versailles,  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  second  Minister,  a  permanent  staff 
which  remains  always  in  function,  and  maintains  con- 
tinuity of  liason  and  work,  and  so  is  able  to  maintain 
the  direct  personal  contact  between  heads  of  Govern- 
ments which  is  really  the  basic  idea  behind  the  con- 
ception of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

"Besides  this,  outside  the  official  monthly  meet- 
ing, the  initiative  liason  between  the  Governments  is 
kept  up  in  various  ways.  It  is  often  possible,  for 
instance,  for  the  second  Minister,  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  to  visit  France,  while  always 
acting  in  close  touch  with  his  Prime  Minister,  and  in- 
form his  staff  as  to  the  latest  events.  This  means 
that  at  no  moment  the  War  Council  loses  touch  with 
events  and  that  its  activities  are  actual  and  con- 
tinuous. 

"I  have  stated  that  the  War  Council  is  primarily 
a  political,  not  a  military  body.  But  after  all  it  was 
the  necessities  of  the  war  which  brought  the  Council 
into  being,  and  matter  affecting  the  war  must  take 
precedence  of  everything  else.    At  Versailles  there  is 


a  body  of  permanent  military  representatives,  one 
for  each  Power,  which  devotes  its  energies  to  the 
study  of  the  whole  military  situation,  and  submits 
the  results  of  its  deliberations  to  the  Supreme  War 
Council.  Each  of  these  representatives  has  a  staff 
of  officers  working  under  him.  Their  duties  differ 
from  those  of  the  staffs  of  the  War  Office  or  general 
headquarters  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  collect  or  sift 
information  or  work  out  and  execute  operation  or- 
ders or  deal  with  the  conduct  of  administration.  They 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  arranging  and  collating  for 
the  military  representatives  the  information  supplied 
by  the  General  Staff  and  by  other  military  depart- 
ments, and  to  suggest  broad  lines  on  which  this  in- 
formation might  be  made  use  of  by  the  Council. 

"The  Staff  consequently  is  not  large.  There  has 
been  no  creation  of  anything  comparable  to  our  War 
Office  or  a  General  Headquarters  Staff.  But  obvi- 
ously the  Staff  has  been  very  carefully  selected,  the 
members  being  officers  of  wide  experience  and  of  the 
highest  Staff  qualifications. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council,  in  addition  to  its 
military  representatives,  has  for  each  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  on  it  other  officers  attached  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  political,  naval,  or  other  questions, 
to  help  in  the  task  of  co-ordinating  all  different  as- 
pects of  the  war  efforts  of  the  war  Allies." 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Observer  (Feb. 
3)  supplies  statements  of  a  more  specific  sort.  He 
states  that  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  was  to 
discuss  "war,  not  peace,"  and  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
campaign.  They  had  to  consider  "how  can  the  com- 
ing attack  be  best  met  by  the  combined  strength  of 
the  four  armies  guarding  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
Italy?"  Their  task  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
"the  permanent  committee  of  military  experts  .  .  . 
have  been  continuously  at  work  since  the  middle  of 
November  collecting  data,  co-ordinating  opinions, 
and  generally  performing  the  functions  of  a  strate- 
gical clearing-house  for  the  four  Allied  Powers.  .  . 

Formerly,  when  the  Prime  Ministers  met,  they 
used  to  waste  hours  in  discussing  minor  points — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  wihdrawal  of  a  division 
from  Salonica — without  reaching  a  decision.  Details 
of  this  kind  are  now  thrashed  out  by  the  military 
experts,  the  Council  being  left  free  to  discuss  the 
big  factors  of  the  general  war  problem  without  be- 
ing troubled  with  matters  of  comparatively  trifling 


concern. 


The  Observer  then  discusses  the  position  of  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  General  Staffs. 

"In  certain  sections  of  the  British  Press  there  is 
still  a  disposition  to  distrust,  not  so  much  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  the  necessity  for  which  is  beyond 
dispute,  as  the  arrangement  under  which  General  Sir 
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Henry  Wilson  is  associated  with  Generals  Weygaud, 
Cadorna,  and  Bliss,  in  forming  the  permanent  expert 
committee  which  advises  the  Council  in  regard  to 
strategical  matters.  "In  the  quarters  referred  to  it  is 
suggested  for  public  consideration — whether  from 
political  or  other  reasons  it  matters  not — that  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Wilson  places  him  in  a  position 
to  override  Field  Marshal  Haig  and  General  Robert- 
son and  'run  the  war'  according  to  his  ideas,  and  not 
those  of  the  British  General  Staff  and  Higher  Com- 
mand in  the  field. 

"It  should  be  said  at  once  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  any  suggestions  or  innuendoes  of  the 
kind.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  when  the  War  Coun- 
cil was  first  set  up,  neither  our  General  Staff  in  Lon- 
don nor  our  Higher  Command  in  the  field  'tumbled' 
to  it,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  their  number, 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  the  Prime  Minister  did  in 
his  memorable  Paris  speech.  Further  than  this,  when 
the  Permanent  Military  Committee  was  first  set  up 
at  Versailles  its  functions  were  misunderstood  and 
some  soldiers  thought  that  General  Wilson  was  to  be 
given  the  authority  of  a  British  Generalissimo  with 
power  over  our  commanders  in  the  field. 

"With  better  knowledge  these  suspicions  speedily 
disappeared,  and  the  writer  has  high  authority  for 
saying  that,  if  our  General  Staff  and  Higher  Com- 
mand did  not  suggest  the  institution  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil and  Military  Committee,  they  now  recognize  the 
value  of  the  new  machinery,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
give,  not  a  grudging,  but  a  loyal  adhesion  to  orders 
which  they  receive  from  their  War  Cabinet  as  the 
result  of  decisions  taken  at  Versailles.  .  .  .  The 
military  leaders  in  London,  at  G.  H.  Q.  France,  and 
at  Versailles,  are  now  working  together  as  a  'band  of 
brothers,'  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that,  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  Versailles  War 
Council  is  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  being,  namely,  to  secure  agreed 
unity  of  direction  in  regard  to  disputed  questions  of 
strategical  policy." 

Finally  the  Observer  describes  how  the  Supreme 
War  Council  will  operate  "when  the  military  situa- 
tion becomes  acute."  The  actual  statement  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  digression  on  the  moot  question  of 
an  Allied  generalissimo;  but  this  in  itself  merits 
quotation. 

"Although  the  majority  of  French  strategists 
wish  to  see  a  Generalissimo  for  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern front,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed  no  official 
proposal  has  yet  been  put  forward  for  the  creation 
of  such  an  appointment.  M.  Clemenceau  is  known 
to  have  expressed  what  may  be  called  'pious  opin- 
ions' in  favour  of  the  proposal,  but  he  must  be  well 
aware  -of  the  political  objections  which  democratic 
countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Italy  would  have  to 
an  arrangement  which  would  take  their  armies  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  Governments,  and  place  them 
under  a  Commander  over  whom  they  would  have  no 
control.  Opinion  in  America  appears  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  French  view,  but  America  has  only  re- 
cently come  into  the  struggle,  and  until  her  generals 
have  had  more  experience  of  the  war  conditions  on 


the  Western  front,  the  United  States  Government  is 
hardly  likely  in  a  matter  of  this  high  importance  to 
come  to  a  decision  which  it  might  subsequently  re- 
gret. 

"Theoretically,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
single  command  system  is  more  effective  and  expedi- 
tious for  war  purposes  than  when  responsibility  for 
plan  and  execution  is  shared  by  four  separate  com- 
manders: but  when  nations  are  waging  war  in  alli- 
ance other  considerations  than  purely  military  ones 
enter  into  the  problem,  and  these  cannot  be  ignored 
without  weakening  that  solidarity  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion which  is  the  very  first  postulate  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. In  constitutionally  governed  countries  political 
feeling  runs  high  in  time  of  war,  and  will  not  submit 
to  effacement  even  when  supreme  military  issues  are 
at  stake.  The  case  is,  of  course,  different  in  coun- 
tiies  like  Germany  and  Austria,  where  the  military 
power  is  divorced  from  the  civil,  and  where  the  rul- 
ers by  agreement  among  themselves  can  set  up  any 
system  they  please  without  the  peoples'  representa- 
tives having  any  raison  d'etre  to  interfere. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  late  French  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  achieved  what  was  undoubtedly  a  bril- 
liant tactical  success  north  of  the  Aisne  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  but  at  a  loss  which  appalled  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment, in  obedience  to  a  popular  demand,  to  remove 
him  from  his  command.  Supposing  the  attack  on 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  last  April  had  been  ordered 
by  a  British  Generalissimo  instead  of  by  the  French 
Commander-in-chief.  How  would  the  French  Cham- 
ber have  regarded  the  matter  as  between  their  Higher 
Command  and  ours?  Or  vice  versa:  if  the  Cambrai 
offensive  had  been  ordered  by  a  French  Generalis- 
simo, would  not  the  outburst  of  criticism,  which  was 
directed,  erroneously,  as  it  turned  out,  against  our 
own  Higher  Command,  have  fallen  on  his  shoulders, 
and  would  this  have  contributed  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  now  so  happily  exist  between  our  Allies 
and  ourselves?  Clearly  not,  and  for  these  and  other 
cognate  reasons  it  is  better  that  responsibility  should 
be  distributed  as  at  present  rather  than  that  risks 
should  be  incurred  to  endanger  the  Alliance. 

".  Failing  a  generalissimo,  his  func- 

tions devolve  on  the  Supreme  War  Council,  and  for 
this  purpose  when  the  military  situation  becomes 
acute  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Signor  Orlando,  each  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet 
colleague,  to  establish  their  headquarters  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  elsewhere  if  necessary,  while  operations  are 
in  progress.  Assisted  by  their  permanent  expert  ad- 
visers, there  should  be  no  delay  in  taking  strategical 
decisions,  and  then  communicating  them  to  their  re- 
spective Commanders  in  the  field.  This  was  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  last  November  when  Generals  Plu- 
mer  and  Fayolle  were  directed  to  transport  their  ar- 
mies to  Italy,  and  if  there  had  been  a  generalissimo 
he  could  not  have  set  those  armies  in  motion  earlier 
than  the  improvised  War  Council  did.  The  machin- 
ery for  directing  the  strategical  dispositions  of  the 
Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  front  is,  of  course, 
much  more  perfect  now  than  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  November." 
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Press  Comment 

Press  comment  is  abundant.  There  is  general 
approval  of  the  statement  issued  by  the  Council,  but 
the  Liberal  and  Radical  press  demand,  with  various 
degrees  of  insistence,  information  concerning  the  en- 
larged functions  of  the  Council,  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  with  Austria,  a  single  state- 
ment of  Allied  war  aims,  and  assurances  that  no  gen- 
eralissimo is  to  be  appointed. 

The  Times  (Feb.  4)  regards  the  statement  as 
''eminently  satisfactory"  in  that  "it  tends  to  dispel 
the  deceptive  'fog  of  peace'  which  has  been  gather- 
ing— and  has  been  artificially  thickened — in  many 
Allied  capitals  during  the  drear  months  of  winter. 
It  reaffirms  the  determination  and  the  objects  of  the 
Allies  in  unmistakable  terms  and  with  a  welcome 
note  of  virility."  In  particular  hope  is  expressed 
that  the  effect  on  Italian  opinion  will  be  beneficial. 
"The  movement  of  Italian  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
thoroughly  democratic  national  war  programme,  will 
be  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  it.  Signor  Or- 
lando, whose  forthcoming  statement  of  policy  is  eag- 
erly awaited  throughout  the  Peninsula,  will  be  able 
now  to  speak  in  terms  that  should  remove  the  last 
trace  of  misapprehension  from  Italian  minds;  and  we 
trust  that,  despite  the  criticisms  directed  against  some 
aspects  of  Italian  diplomacy  in  the  past,  Baron  Son- 
nino,  the  Foreign  Minister,  will  be  able  fully  to  sup- 
port his  chief."  In  its  issue  of  February  6  the  Times 
adds:  "Happily  there  is  universal  testimony  to  the 
real  success  of  the  sitting  at  Versailles.  ...  It 
is  proving  the  happy  means  between  the  plausible  but 
impracticable  demand  for  an  Allied  Generalissimo 
and  the  loose  liaison  which  existed  previously  between 
the  various  commands  on  the  Western  front."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (4  Feb.)  takes  exactly  the  same 
view. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (5  Feb.)  remarks  with  great 
satisfaction  that  "a  real  League  of  Nations  has  come 
into  existence,  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  place 
and  a  voice."  It  adds:  "Why  are  we  going  on  fight- 
ing? If  that  question  be  put,  as  it  certainly  will  be 
put,  judging  by  the  agitation  of  a  small  section  of 
Pacifists,  the  answer  is  supplied.  The  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles, representing,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  four 
greatest  democracies  which  have  ever  existed,  two  of 
them  being  republics,  examined  the  recent  utterances 
of  Count  Hertling  and  Count  Czernin,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  was  'unable  to  find  any 
real  approximation  to  the  moderate  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Allied  Governments.'  " 

The  tone  of  the  Liberal  press  is  very  different, 
and  seems  to  merit  some  attention.  In  clear  and  mod- 
erate terms  it  is  expressed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  February  5:  "The  official  statement  published  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  far  from  satisfactory.  Much 
good  work,  we  do  not  doubt,  was  done  there.  .  .  . 
But  what  is  needed  is  not  merely  that  the  Allies  should 
be  united  in  resolve  and  in  counsel,  but  that  their  re- 
solve should  be  turned  to  the  best  purpose  and  that 
their  counsel  should  be  wisely  conceived  and  directed. 
Has  this  been  done?    Has  the  Paris  Conference  sim- 


ply decided  to  go  right  on  with  the  war,  without  any 
further  regard  to  the  purposes  towards  which  it  must 
be  directed  or  any  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which,  if  possible,  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end?  Or 
has  it  indeed  taken  these  matters  into  consideration? 

"Little  satisfaction  is  to  be  got  from  the  terms  of 
the  official  announcement.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  afer  giving  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  recent  statements  of  Count  Hert- 
ling and  Count  Czernin,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  to  be  found  in  them  any  real  approxi- 
mation to  the  moderate  conditions  laid  down  by  all 
the  Allied  Governments.  This  statement  is  both  puz- 
zling and  disappointing.  What  are  the  'conditions 
laid  down  by  all  the  Allied  Governments?'  The  refer- 
ence, .  .  .  must  be  to  the  statements  of  terms 
recently  put  out,  not  jointly  but  separately,  and  not 
by  all  the  Allies  but  by  certain  of  them,  or  rather  by 
certain  public  men  speaking  in  their  names,  and  not 
in  the  same  terms  but  in  terms  differing  in  certain  im- 
portant respects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statements 
of  Count  Hertling  and  Count  Czernin,  which  are 
lumped  together  as  though  they  said  the  same  thing 
and  were  equally  unacceptable,  did  in  fact  say  very 
different  things,  some  of  which  were  acceptable  and 
appeared  to  offer  at  least  a  possible  basis  for  further 
discussion,  others  of  which  were  quite  unacceptable 
and  offered  none.  Why,  then,  are  both  alike  dis- 
missed in  this  summary  fashion,  and  why  are  we  by 
implication  bidden  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter 
but  just  to  go  on  with  the  war?  ...  It  is 
necessary  to  say  plainly  that  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  it  is  wise  or  profitable  to  bid  us  think  no  more  of 
how  we  are  to  end  the  war. 

"Now,  what  has  really  happened?  Statements  of 
war  aims  were  recently  made  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  by  the  American  President.  They  cov- 
ered much  the  same  ground,  and  their  terms  did  not 
in  most  respects  materially  differ,  but  in  certain  quite 
important  respects  they  did  differ  materially,  and  their 
tone  also  was  different.  To  this  statement  of  the 
American  President  Count  Czernin  at  once  responded. 
He  regarded  it  as  affording  a  suitable  basis  for  fur- 
ther discussion,  and  went  so  far,  so  he  said,  as  to 
transmit  his  own  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 
advance  of  its  delivery.  Apparently  it  was  not  re- 
ceived, but,  however  that  may  be,  we  have  here  at  least 
an  attempt  towards  an  understanding,  and  that  from 
a  quarter  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  For  Austria 
is  the  weak  point  in  the  German  alliance,  and  nothing 
should  be  neglected  which  tends  to  make  it  easy  for 
Austria  to  assert  her  far  more  moderate  policy  as 
against  the  impossible  attitude  of  the  extremists  who, 
in  spite  of  popular  protests,  still  control  German 
policy.  Of  all  this  not  a  hint  emerges  in  the  official 
account  of  the  latest  Paris  Conference. 

"Is  it  wise  wholly  to  ignore  a  real  approximation 
or  to  quench  with  a  douche  of  unreal  verbiage  th3 
little  spark  of  peace?  The  appropriate  sequel  to  the 
separate  statements  would  have  been  a  joint  statement 
which  would  have  had  a  more  definite  and  official 
character.  That  would  appear  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
American  President,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  weight 
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of  America  will  count  for  more  and  more  in  the  war. 
But  for  us  the  dominant  reason  is  the  need  for  unity 
of  feeling  and  purpose  among  ourselves.  The  nation, 
Labour  included,  is  solid  for  every  essential  purpose 
of  the  war,  but  it  needs  to  be  wisely  and  sympathet- 
ically led.  It  expects  more  from  its  leaders  than  the 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  expects  a  steady 
and  far-seeing  effort  towards  an  honourable  peace." 

In  the  same  issue  the  Guardian  refers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  generalissimo.  "The  Paris  press  is  still 
writing  about  the  generalissimo  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Foch's  name  is  markedly  prominent.  The 
idea  may  be  the  right  one,  but  in  practice  it  is  an  al- 
most impossible  ideal  among  equal  nations." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (4  Feb.)  shows  some  curi- 
osity regarding  the  enlargement  of  the  Council's  func- 
tions, and  condemns  even  more  strongly  the  general- 
issimo idea.  "The  nature  of  the  Council's  enlarged 
functions  is  a  matter  which  can,  and  undoubtedly 
should,  be  communicated  to  the  public. 
Till  then  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
it,  beyond  welcoming  the  fact  that  a  conference  at 
which  all  sides  were  fully  and  fairly  represented  was 
able  with  unanimity  to  agree  to  further  developments 
hi  the  direction  of  unity  of  action.  Such  unity  has, 
fiom  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  an  importance 
on  which  we  have  always  insisted.  One  should  not, 
however,  make  a  fetish  of  it  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
the  limits  which  the  constitution  of  the  Alliance  im- 
poses. It  includes  not  one  but  numerous  Great  Pow- 
ers; they  light  not  as  subordinates  to  some  one  Power 
among  them,  but  as  equals;  and  they  are  all  democra- 
cies. It  follows  that  each  must  preserve  an  equal  and 
independent  voice,  and  that  the  Army  of  each  must 
remain  under  commanders  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ments which  represent  the  peoples  of  each.  For  both 
reasons,  but  especially  the  last,  the  appointment  of  a 
single  Generalissimo  must  be  ruled  out." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (4  Feb.)  seems  to  fear 
that  the  participation  of  soldiers  in  the  work  of  the 
Council  may  be  carried  too  far.  In  referring  to  the 
reply  made  to  Counts  Czernin  and  Hertling  it  hopes 
that  "none  of  the  soldiers  took  part  in  the  political 
discussions."  The  reported  enlargement  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Council  "makes  it  the  more  desirable  to 
be  sure  that  the  distinction  between  consultative  and 
executive  functions  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
parts  between  soldiers  and  civilians  are  being  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  pledge  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  given  to  the  House  of  Commons."  More- 
over, like  the  Guardian,  it  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
"negative"  reply  given  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers;  and  demands  "some  constructive  effort 
which  will  enable  them  to  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  all  countries 
— enemy  countries  as  well  as  Allied  countries — who 
above  all  things  desire  orderly  and  humane  govern- 
ment for  the  world  and  are  groping  about  for  light 
and  leading  on  this  subject." 

The  most  severe  strictures  naturally  come  from 
the  Radical  press.   The  Daily  News,  which  is  not  only 


Radical  but  somewhat  Pacifist  in  tone,  offers,  in  its 
issues  of  February  4  and  5  comments  of  which  the 
following  are  examples.  "The  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil commits  itself  to  the  judgment  that  the  necessary 
change  of  temper  in  the  German  people  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  pressure  of  military  effort.  ...  It 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  expressed  views  of 
President  Wilson,  and  still  more  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  view  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain. 

They  are  as  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  an 
appeal  to  democracy  in  Germany,  and  they  ignore 
completely  the  insistent  demand  of  democracy  in  this 
country  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  Allied  War 
Aims.  .  .  .  It  is  a  perilous  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  the  conference  of  a  Clemenceau  with  a  Milner 
can  cement  an  alliance  of  peoples." 

The  Council  and  the  House  of  Commons 
Two  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  press  have  also 
been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  following 
is  the  report  (Times,  6  Feb.) : 

"Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  reference  to  the  statement  in  the 
official  report  of  the  recent  proceedings  at  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles  that  the  functions  of  the 
Council  itself  were  enlarged,  whether  he  would  in- 
form the  House  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent 
such  enlargement  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  public  announcement  to 
be  made  was  carefully  considered  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles,  and,  in 
view  of  the  important  military  considerations  involved 
it  was  not  considered  possible  at  present  without  giv- 
ing valuable  information  to  the  enemy  to  publish  fur- 
ther details  or  explanations  in  regard  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 
In  these  circumstances  I  cannot  at  present  make  any 
further  statement  on  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Asquith. — Can  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
give  any  indication  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  in- 
formation can  be  given? 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — My 
right  hon.  friend  will  understand  the  difficulty  when  I 
say  that  the  Conference  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  plan  of  campaign  during  the  present  year,  and  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  in- 
formation. In  reply  to  Mr.  Lynch,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  added  that  a  Generalissimo  had 
not  been  appointed." 

The  ministerial  statement  is  by  most  of  the  pa- 
pers received  with  commendation  (e.  g.,  Times,  6 
Feb.)  or  in  silence.  But  the  News  (6  Feb.)  in  com- 
plaining of  the  refusal  of  information  brings  forward 
a  new  idea  which  may  or  may  not  be  entertained  by 
persons  other  than  its  editor. 

"Whether  we  consider  the  Versailles  statement 
from  the  military  or  the  political  point  of  view  it  is 
equally  disquieting.  On  the  military  side  we  cannot 
dissociate  it  from  the  recent  campaign  against  Sir 
William  Robertson  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  . 
The  attack,  conducted  in  the  Northcliffe  Press,  col- 
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lapsed  suddenly,  but  widespread  comment  has  been 
made  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  kept  si- 
lence throughout,  neither  defending  the  High  Com- 
mand against  these  attacks  nor  indicating  that  he  sup- 
ported it,  in  which  case  he  would  have  to  act  and  to 


give  reasons  for  his  actions.  In  view  of  this  the  Ver- 
sailles statement  is  significant,  and  not  less  significant 
the  sudden  panegyrics  on  General  Foch  which  are  so 
reminiscent  of  the  similar  panegyrics  on  General 
Nivelle  which  were  inspired  in  this  country  a  year 
ago. 


: 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Marking  Time  on  the  Western  Front 

After  the  French  press  had  fullen  awakened  to 
the  danger  of  a  serious  German  offensive  in  the  west, 
there  was  for  some  time  a  period  of  rather  nervous 
expectation.  This  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  conjecture — for  the  most  part  wholly  uniformed 
and  worthless — as  to  the  sectors  in  which  the  attack 
might  be  expected.  After  a  time  a  certain  feeling 
of  skepticism  developed,  and  it  was  occasionally  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  idea  of  an  offensive  was  only 
a  form  of  German  propaganda ; — but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  nearly  every  case,  any  such  opinion  was  con- 
tradicted and  reproved  by  other  articles  in  other 
papers.  These  reprovals,  moreover,  came  out  with 
such  promptness  as  to  suggest  an  official  inspiration, 
but  there  remains  a  certain  skeptical  feeling,  at  least, 
in  regard  to  an  offensive  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  is  very  fairly  expressed  by  M.  Henri  Bidou, 
the  military  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  his 
articles  of  February  8. 

"For  two  days  there  has  been  no  military  move- 
ment. The  reconnoitering  always  occurs  in  the  same 
regions,  and  more  or  less  in  the  same  manner:  an 
energetic  artillery  preparation  followed  by  a  trench 
raid  executed,  from  appearances,  by  forces  which  at 
the  most  are  hardly  more  than  a  company.  .  .  . 
The  British  communique  announces  small  trench 
raids  in  the  familiar  regions  around  Ypres  and  Lens. 
The  sector  between  Armentieres  and  la  Basse  has 
lately  been  mentioned  frequently.  The  Germans  have 
always  believed  that  Lille  would  be  attacked,  either 
on  the  North  or  on  the  South.  Possibly  they  are 
suspicious  of  what  is  happening  to  the  West  and 
South- West  of  this  important  city,  and  want  to  try 
out  the  Allies'  lines  in  this  direction.  They  have 
tried  to  approach  the  lines  near  Neuve-Chapelle,  and 
been  forced  back. — The  aerial  activity  also  continues 
very  intense,  and  the  French  have  bombarded  the  rail- 
road centre  of  Sarrebruck.  This  bombardment  of 
railroads  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  the  Ger- 
mans, manoeuvering  on  the  inner  line,  railway  lines 
play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  commercial  fleets 
of  the  Allies;  and  the  destruction  of  railway  centers 
is  for  the  Allies  an  operation  comparable  to  the  sub- 
marine warfare  of  the  enemy.  In  addition,  it  adds 
to  the  transportation  crisis  in  Germany, — a  crisis 
which  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  which  for 
the  enemy  is  the  counterpart  on  land  to  the  maritime 
tonnage  crisis  of  the  Allies. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  civil  war  in  Russia,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  are 
having  an  incontestable  reaction  upon  the  military 
situatiton  of  the  Central  Powers,  who  cannot  well 
continue  a  strict  watch  on  the  East."    In  regard  to 
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this  point,  the  same  critic  adds,  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  of  February  9,  a  few  more  detailed  com- 
ments. "The  last  figures  published  in  regard  to  the 
German  order  of  battle,  in  a  despatch  of  February 
3,  printed  in  the  Times,  reports  on  the  Western  front 
fiom  180  to  190  divisions,  of  which  115  are  in  line 
and  from  65  to  75  are  in  reserve.  There  remained, 
then,  on  the  Russian  front  60  divisions, — worn  out 
or  of  poor  quality — and  from  which  all  the  good  ele- 
ments have  been  withdrawn.  .  .  .  Germany  finds 
herself  decidedly  bothered  by  the  length  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  impatience  she  is  showing  is  only 
too  real.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  present  moment 
Germany  is  losing  time." 

M.  Bidou  concluded  his  article  of  February  8 
as  follows:  "It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the 
end  of  January,  the  German  papers  speak  with  much 
less  arrogance  and  less  certainty  of  a  Hindenburg 
offensive  on  the  Western  front.  Their  references  to 
it  are  now  hesitating  and  equivocal.  The  official 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  -(January  30),  ad- 
vises the  Entente  not  to  wait  for  it,  but  to  make 
peace,  and  thus  avoid  a  horrible  conclusion  to  the 
war.  But  in  this  advice  it  is  evident  that  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  German  Strikes 

(See  Press  Review  of  February  7.)  Moderation 
and  hesitation  were  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
recent  German  strikes.  The  leaders  for  the  most 
part  exercised  both  discipline  and  restraint.  The 
strikes  at  no  moment  were  out  of  control,  nor  pre- 
sented a  critical  political  aspect. 

How  is  qne  to  account  for  the  absence  of  violence 
in  the  German  strikes,  and  their  limited  extent?  The 
first  and  most  obvious  explanation  is  the  natural 
docility  of  the  German  workers.  In  time  of  peace 
German  strikes  more  often  than  not  developed  into 
holiday  celebrations.  The  mass  meetings  of  the  strik- 
ers were  perfectly  orderly.  Twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand workers  would  gather  at  one  designated  spot. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  a  fixed  number  of  speakers 
would  deliver  the  same  speech  in  various  parts  of 
the  crowd.  At  designated  points  applause  would  be 
given.  The  war  has  apparently  not  changed  the  spirit 
of  the  average  German  workingmen  at  the  rear. 

But  this  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  explana- 
tion. The  strikes  were  almost  as  spontaneous  in  Ger- 
many as  in  Austria.  The  workers  had  specific  causes 
for  complaint — food  shortage  and  protraction  of  the 
war;  and  when  they  struck  they  proposed  to  secure 
definite  pledges  on  both  points.  Leipziger  Volkszei- 
tung,  January  30. 

Here  the  role  of  the  Socialist   Majority  party 
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came  into  evidence.  The  Socialist  Party  Machine  re- 
presents the  largest  single  political  force  outside  of 
the  Army  in  the  Empire.  It  is  a  party  organization 
which  reaches  every  corner  of  Germany  and  which 
is  in  constant  contact  with  all  of  the  industrial  cen- 
ters. Its  schools,  papers,  and  clubs  could  exert  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  workers  either  for  or 
against  a  strike.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Ma- 
jority Party  leaders  associated  themselves  with  the 
strikes.  The  Majority  paper  Vorwaerts,  Jan.  29,  an- 
nounced this  collaboration  and  advised  the  masses 
"to  forget  their  internal  quarrels.  Differences  of 
opinion  can  be  aired  at  a  more  favorable  moment. 
Just  now  we  must  direct  the  strike  toward  a  well  de- 
fined goal,  in  order  to  secure  a  positive  result." 

Ledebour,  one  of  the  Minority  leaders,  feared 
this  Majority  collaboration,  and  warned  the  Berlin 
strike  delegations  against  it,  (Bremer  Burger  Zei- 
tung,  Jan.  30).  But  his  opinion  was  overruled.  From 
the  beginning  of  their  collaboration,  the  Majority 
leaders  made  it  evident  that  they  were  more  con- 
cerned with  restricting  the  strike  than  with  spreading 
it.  Vorwaerts  (the  Majority  paper)  Feb.  1  published 
an  article  aimed  to  restrain  the  strikers:  "The  strik- 
ers should  not  forget  their  aims  by  letting  the  strike 
degenerate  into  a  violent  or  chaotic  agitation.  The 
working  classes  should  keep  their  self -possession. 
While  we  hope  that  the  Government  will  satisfy  their 
demands,  we  cannot  hope  that  the  strike  will  bring 
with  it  the  internal  disintegration  of  Germany  and 
civil  warfare.  .  .  .  We  assert  that  the  present 
movement  is  not  directed  against  national  defense 
and  will  not  weaken  the  Government  if  the  Govern- 
ment takes  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing classes." 

The  Majority  leaders  saw  in  the  strikes  an  excel- 
lent weapon  to  use  for  furthering  their  parliamen- 
tary reforms — especially  the  suffrage  bill.  The  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Feb.  1,  and 
Vorwaerts,  Feb.  2,  all  admitted  that  these  were  the 
Majority  aims  and  urged  the  Government  to  make 
concessions.  The  Leipziger  Tageblatt  wrote:  "The 
Socialist  demands  are  not  extreme  nor  of  revolution- 
ary nature.  No  one  in  Germany  need  be  terrified. 
Our  enemies  must  be  in  consternation  at  the  mod- 
eration of  our  working  classes."  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung, Feb.  1,  defines  precisely  the  position  of  the  Ma- 
jority leaders.  "They  have  not  tried  to  start  a  gen- 
eral strike,  nor  did  they  give  it  their  approval  when 
it  broke  out.  They  have  done  their  best  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conflict  and  direct  their  action  to  a  prac- 
tical end." 

The  development  of  the  strikes  was,  of  course, 
directly  influenced  by  the  measures  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  them.  A  contrast  may  be  noted 
between  the  action  taken  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  as 
compared  with  Bavaria.  In  Prussia  the  Government 
first  denied  the  existence  of  the  strikes  without,  and 
minimized  their  importance  within.  The  policy  in 
this  first  phase  was  conciliatory,  while  in  the  second, 
it  was  one  of  brutal  repression.  Why  this  abrupt 
change?  Many  outside  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  de- 


spite strike  propaganda,  believed  a  general  strike 
improbable.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment tolerated  the  strike  at  first  in  the  hope  of  rous- 
ing the  working  classes  in  France  and  England.  When 
this  failed,  the  Government  reverted  to  conventional 
Prussian  methods. 

The  Socialist-Minority,  however,  saw  in  the  ab- 
rupt change  a  victory  of  the  military  over  the  civil 
authorities.  "The  Chancellor  again  gave  in  to  the 
Pan-Germans.  He  did  this  knowingly  and  must  now 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  his  act,"  Leipziger 
V olkszeitung,  Jan.  30. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  Government  followed 
a  fairly  consistent  policy  throughout.  Contradictory 
in  appearance,  the  measures  may  be  regarded  none 
the  less,  as  an  application  of-  the  conventional  Ger- 
man treatment  of  "hot  and  cold:"  favors  to  those  who 
would  "listen  to  reason"  and  punishment  for  those 
who  would  not.  By  adopting  a  tolerant  attitude  dur- 
ing the  first  three  days  the  Government  was  able  to 
negotiate  freely  but  informally  with  those  of  the 
labor-leaders  and  Socialists  who  were  but  luke-warm 
for  the  strike.  When  their  co-operation  had  been 
secured  through  the  parliamentary  delegation,  and 
when  the  spread  of  the  strike  had  been  checked,  the 
Government  could  then  deal  at  leisure  with  those  who 
were  responsible  for  starting  it.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Government  promised  concessions  to  Scheide- 
mann  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  other,  Dittmann,  one 
of  the  Minority,  was  jailed  and  given  a  five  year  sen- 
tence. 

Contrasting  the  Prussian  methods  of  handling  the 
strike  with  the  Bavarian,  the  difference  is  striking 
though  the  results  were  much  the  same.  In  Prussia 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  refused  to  receive  a 
workingmen's  delegation  and  met  only  such  Social- 
ist deputies  as  came  in  their  official  capacity  (Vor- 
waerts, Feb.  2.)  The  Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  extreme  affability,  was  ready 
to  receive  almost  anyone,  and  even  addressed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Socialists  for  their  co-operation  in 
maintaining  order.  "We  were  well  informed  that  the 
Bavarian  Government  would  not  let  itself  be  incum- 
bered by  the  constitutional  difficulties  which  were 
raised  in  Prussia,"  Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
February  2. 

In  Prussia,  a  state  of  siege  was  declared,  extraor- 
dinary Courts-martial  were  set  up,  meetings  were 
j  closed,  and  orders  issued  obliging  the  strikers  to  re- 
sume work,  (Vorwaerts,  Feb.  2,  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
Feb.  1  and  2).  In  Bavaria  the  Government  frankly 
accepted  the  strike,  while  the  liberal  Bavarian  press 
reproached  the  Berlin  authorities  with  intensifying 
the  Prussian  (Munchener  Neuste  Nachrichten,  Feb. 
2).  The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  So- 
cialist Munchener  Post  (February  1)  entitled,  "The 
Manifestation  Protected  by  the  Police,"  indicates  the 
success  of  this  policy. 

"After  leaving  the  meeting  held  in  the  Schwabe 
Beer-Hall,  the  strikers  parted  peacefully  to  return 
to  their  various  factories  in  the  afternoon.  About 
2,000  workmen  took  part  in  the  procession.  The 
manifestation  was  conducted  in  perfect  order.  The 
strikers  went  first  in  the  direction  of  the  Rapp  fac- 
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tories,  but  learned  that  the  workmen  there  had  re- 
ceived a  holiday  to  attend  their  meetings.  The  leader 
of  the  parade,  however,  decided  to  march  by  the  fac- 
tory. Two  policemen  walked  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession acting  as  guides  and  chatting  with  the  work- 
men.   The  Trefler  Hotel  graciously  offered  a  ban- 


queting hall  for  the  strike  meeting.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  peaceful  throughout." 

Thanks  to  the  docility  of  the  workers,  and  Lu  ihu 
connivance  of  the  Socialist  Majority,  the  Bavarian 
and  Prussian  Governments  by  contrary  methods  ar- 
rived at  the  same  result — the  suppression  of  the 
strikes. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Comment  of  the  Interallied  Conference 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Interallied  Confer- 
ence there  was  little  speculation  or  gossip  in  the 
French  Press  as  to  its  deliberations,  and  a  conspic- 
uous absence  of  rumors.  Immediately  after  the  last 
session  of  the  Conference  on  Saturday,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  bulletin  would  be  issued  on  Monday, 
and  nearly  all  comment  was  postponed,  awaiting  that. 
The  Temps,  however,  on  Saturady  evening,  ventured 
the  following  forecast: 

'"The  Interallied  Council  held  its  last  session  yes- 
terday evening  at  Versailles,  after  four  days  of  work 
methodically  prepared  beforehand.  Tomorrow,  there 
will  be  published  a  note  which  will  summarize  the 
spirit  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  waiting  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  know 
the  idea  which  has  dominated  the  discussions.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  a  single  phrase:  to  face  squarely 
the  implacable  desire  for  war  which  is  being  shown 
by  the  enemy."  After  summarizing  recent  declara- 
tions from  German  leaders  and  from  different  sec- 
tions of  German  opinion  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
undoubted  intention  of  the  enemy  to  continue  fight- 
ing, the  article  concluded:  "In  face  of  these  implac- 
able and  tragic  realities,  what  end  would  it  serve  to 
discuss  the  war-aims  of  the  Allies?  Their  aim  is 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  enemy  himself,  today  as 
in  August,  1914.  It  is  to  win  in  order  not  to  per- 
ish. It  is  this,  we  hope,  which  will  be  set  forth 
clearly  by  the  declartion  to  be  published  tomorrow. 

This  conclusion  is  such  a  clear  indication  of  the 
tone  of  the  forthcoming  note,  that  it  amounts  almost 
to  an  officially  inspired  forecast; — and  in  effect,  it  jus- 
tifies the  note  in  anticipation.  In  any  case  when  the 
note  was  published,  the  Temps  found  it  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  answering  exactly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation. 

"To  state  facts  as  they  are: — such  is  the  aim, 
such  is  the  merit  of  the  declaration  which  appears  to- 
day. It  sets  forth  no  arguments  and  unrolls  no  pro- 
gramme,— but  contents  itself  with  taking  note  of 
facts. 

"The  Allied  Governments  have  made  certain  that 
the  enemy  does  not  want  peace.  Before  this  persist- 
ent aggression  and  desire  for  domination,  they  are 
united  for  victory.  Sure  of  their  accord,  of  their 
right,  of  their  troops,  and  of  their  peoples,  they  con- 
fidently face  the  future.  These  are  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  today's  declaration.  Even  in  its  phras- 
ing, an  intimate  collaboration  may  be  recognized. 

•  •  • 

"To  carry  on  this  struggle  to  victory,  the  Allied 
Governments  have  made  important  decisions,  but  they 
have  only  indicated  them  in  general  terms.  No  one 
will  reproach  them  for  having  avoided  precisions. 
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Moreover,  discreet  as  it  is,  their  declaration  of  today 
is  explicit  enough  so  that  the  public  may  understand 
its  essential  points.  It  understands  that  the  Inter- 
allied Staff,  created  in  November,  had  rendered  pre- 
cious service  in  preparing  the  work  which  has  just 
been  accomplished  at  Versailles. 

"But  if  the  Council  of  Versailles  has  confined  it- 
self almost  wholly  to  military  questions,  it  is  not 
only  in  the  military  sphere  that  its  deliberations  mark 
a  new  period.  By  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  in- 
tends to  continue  a  war  of  conquest,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  perceive  his  intention  and  are  ready  to 
face  it,  new  political  problems  are  arising  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  great  conflict." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
although  saving  the  military  situation  of  the  Central 
Powers,  has  stimulated  and  brought  forward  racial 
aspirations  which  are  incompatible  with  their  ambi- 
tion,— the  article  concludes: 

"In  this  way,  great  changes  can  still  occur  in  the 
world,  and  the  coming  months  will  be  decisive.  The 
Governments  of  the  Entente,  more  closely  united 
than  ever,  give  an  example  to  their  peoples.  May 
the  discipline  of  the  citizens  compare  with  the  union 
of  their  Governments." 

Whether  or  not  the  comment  of  the  Temps  was 
officially  inspired,  and  intended  as  a  fuller  statement 
and  justification  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
press  joined  in  the  approval.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  more  popular  papers  of  large  circula- 
tion, which  have  no  marked  political  connections, — 
such  as  the  Matin,  the  Petit  Parisien  and  the  Petit 
Journal.  The  general  tone  of  their  comments,  both 
in  their  approval  and  in  the  reasons  for  their  ap- 
proval, was  much  the  same. 

Le  Matin,  (Feb.  4),  says:  "The  document  drawn 
up  at  Versailles  is  not  merely  a  diplomatic  note.  It 
is  something  more;  the  affirmation  of  a  moral  atti- 
tude common  to  all,  in  reply  to  the  manifestation  by 
which  the  Central  Powers  have  replied  to  President 
Wilson's  message.  This  attitude  can  be  expressed 
in  a  word:  the  war  is  to  continue  with  redoubled 
energy  on  our  part." 

"The  document  very  properly  alludes  in  precise 
terms  to  the  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk,  where  the 
German  spirit  of  annexation  has  been  forced  to  un- 
mask itself.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  the  time 
for  diplomatic  replies,  but  for  military  measures. 

"The  declaration  of  the  Entente  will  be  under- 
stood by  all.  The  common  people  of  the  enemy  Em- 
pires will  not  be  surprised  at  it, — they  who  in  their 
press  and  public  meetings  have  openly  and  boldly 
affirmed  that  German  imperialism  had  shown  itself 
the  enemy  of  mankind  and  the  only  real  obstacle  to 
peace." 
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he  Gaulois,  (Feb.  4),  says:  "What  is  of  most 
importance  at  present,  is  that  'the  principles  of  unity 
in  policy  and  action  laid  down  at  Rapallo  in  Novem- 
ber have  been  developed  in  a  concrete  and  practical 
form.1  And  it  should  also  be  especially  pointed  out 
that  the  three  governments  are  in  entire  agreement  as 
to  continuing  the  war  with  utmost  energy,  as  long  as 
they  are  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  who  nourishes 
only  projects  of  domination  and  conquest.  The  Brest- 
Litovsk  negotiations  have,  indeed,  completely  un- 
masked the  hypocrisy  of  the  pretended  pacific  dis- 
position of  the  enemy.  There  is,  it  is  true,  the  chance 
that  the  German  people  may  see  a  new  light,  and  cast 
off  their  lot  from  that  of  their  present  rulers, — but  for 
this  change  to  become  possible,  "it  is  indispensable 
that  they  be  convinced  that  they  have  definitely  lost 
the  upper  hand.  This  they  will  only  recognize  when 
they  shall  have  understood,  at  the  cost  of  a  new  mili- 
tary and  political  check,  that  the  Entente  is  invulner- 
able not  only  at  the  front,  but  also  at  the  rear." 

There  were  one  or  two  echoes  of  the  former  cho- 
rus calling  out  for  a  Generalissimo;  General  Ber- 
thaut,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  Declaration  in  all 
other  respects,  returns  to  this  point  briefly,  with  the 
accustomed  arguments,  in  the  Petit  Journal  (Feb.  5) 
and  there  was  one  plain  hint  in  the  form  of  an  elab- 
orate compliment  to  General  Foch.  The  more  reflec- 
tive comment  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  (Feb.  4)  seems 
to  indicate  an  evolution  of  French  opinion  on  this 
point, — a  recognition  and  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  a  Generalissimo  can  no  longer  be  hoped  for,  and 
that  if  properly  developed  and  strengthened  the  In- 
terallied Staff  at  Versailles  will  provide  a  practical 
working  solution  of  the  problem: 

"The  part  of  the  communique  which  above  all 
others  will  attract  attention,  indicates  discreetly  that 
the  Rappallo  agreement  which  created  the  Council 
of  Versailles,  has  been  extended,  and  that  the  'prin- 
ciple of  unity  in  policy  and  action  has  developed  in 
a  concrete  and  practical  form.'    We  shall  not  try  to 
restate  these  few  lines  more  precisely.    At  various 
times,  we  have  criticized  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
chiefly  regretting  that  the  general  officers  who  be- 
longed to  it  were  not  granted  executive  authority  in 
their  respective  armies.    Today  it  seems  apparent 
that  in  some  definite  form,  an  international  executive 
organ  has  been  established.    We  sincerely  rejoice  at 
this;  and  hope  that  around  this  body  the  commands 
of  the  different  armies  will  gradually  be  grouped. 
The  Allied  Governments  must  be  congratulated  on 
having  in  this  way  recognized  the  useful  work  accom- 
plished at  Versailles  during  the  last  two  months.  For- 
merly they  arrived  at  the  conferences  bearing  dis- 
cordant plans,  prepared  by  General  Staffs  which  were 
all  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  In  the  last  few  days 
they  have  seen  that  the  rapidity  and  unanimity  of 
their  decision  could  profit  by  plans  drawn  up  by  a 
common  General  Staff.    But  let  them  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  completed  their  reform.  The 
different  military  organizations  still  exist,  each  with 
its  particular  spirit,  its  own  personnel,  and  its  habits 
of  three  years  standing.    In  matters  of  conception  as 
of  execution,  many  obstacles  remain  to  be  overcome 


before  the  new  order  of  things  can  have  a  full  sway." 

In  fact,  even  before  the  Interallied  Council, 
French  opinion  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  the  present  but  to 
go  on  with  the  war, — and  that  nothing  the  Confer- 
ence could  do  or  decide  could  change  this  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  situation.  This  conclusion  seems 
to  have  been  reached  spontaneously, — without  any 
official  guidance  or  without  any  deliberate  beating 
of  drums.  What  is  of  still  more  importance,  perhaps, 
is  that  it  was  shared  by  practically  all  sections  of 
public  opinion  and  even  by  all  parties.  Those  who 
accepted  it  regretfully  and  reluctantly,  have  accepted 
it  nevertheless  quite  as  frankly  (for  the  time  being 
at  least)  as  those  whose  minds  were  prepared  for  it 
long  before  and  who  thus  accepted  it  willingly  and 
so  to  speak  in  advance. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  first  of  all, — because  the 
main  point  was  anticipated  and  accepted  in  advance 
as  inevitable, — that  the  comments  of  the  press  on  the 
Interallied  Conference  have  been  brief,  and  in  many 
cases  almost  perfunctory.  Many  papers  did  not  even 
give  it  the  preference  of  a  leading  article  in  their 
columns,  there  was  no  debate  or  cross-argument  in 
the  press, — and  nearly  all  comment  ceased  after  a 
day  or  two. 

The  Humanite  and  the  two  frankly  defeatist  pa- 
pers, the  Pays  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  declared 
themselves  disappointed  that  the  Declaration  was  not 
an  out  and  out  statement  of  the  outlines  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Nations  of  the  future  and  a  clear  cut  bid  for 
peace  addressed  to  the  common  people  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  The  Humanite  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  Declaration  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent tone  if  the  United  States  had  been  represented 
by  political  as  well  as  military  representatives. — But 
this  disappointment  was  decidedly  formal  and  per- 
functory; it  was  perhaps  most  sincere  in  the  fact 
that  the  Declaration  offered  so  few  openings  for  at- 
tacks by  political  antagonists  of  the  Government,— 
which  is  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  skill  with  which 
the  Declaration  was  drawn  up.  The  Pays  practical- 
ly had  to  admit  itself  baffled, — and  to  relieve  its 
feelings  by  saying  the  declaration  was  a  model  in 
the  "art  of  talking  so  as  to  say  nothing."  Another 
opposition  paper,  the  Lanterne,  was  likewise  baffled, 
and  could  only  affirm  its  skepticism  of  things  in  gen- 
eral and  resort  to  a  tone  of  irony  that  is  far  from 
convincing.  In  an  article  entitled  "What  in  Left  Un- 
said," it  made  the  following  rather  faint-hearted  and 
vacillating  argument: 

"It  is  evident  that  those  who  drew  up  this  docu- 
ment made  an  effort  to  let  nothing  of  their  principal 
decisions  appear.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  this, 
if  their  object  was  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  im- 
portant projects  they  must  have  decided  on  together. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  optimistic  words  of  M. 
Clemenceau,  an  agreement  has  been  realized,  but  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  the  chiefs  of  the  governments 
sitting  at  Versailles  would,  doubtless  have  employed 
the  same  language.  We  must  content  ourselves,  thus, 
with  the  phrases  offered  to  us,  with  a  prudence  which 
is  only  too  well  justified  by  events." 

In  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  M.  Auguste  Gauvain, 
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who  is  fond  of  arguments — a  close  reasoner  who  likes 
to  have  the  documents  spread  before  him  on  the 
table, — also  regrets  the  lack  of  details,  and  admits 
.himself  reduced  to  conjectures.  He  regrets  that  the 
declaration  did  not  see  fit  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment on  certain  points,  "a  statement  awaited  with  im- 
patience in  certain  circles."  This  desired  state- 
ment, as  he  then  makes  clear,  would  amount  to  a 
renunciation  by  Italy  of  the  territorial  acquisitions 
beyond  the  Adriatic  promised  her  by  the  treaty  of 
April,  1915.  M.  Gauvain  has  been  urging  this  vig- 
orously in  the  Debats  for  some  time  past,  so  that  his 
point  is  to  a  large  extent  personal,  rather  than  a  de- 
tached criticism  of  the  treaty.  Moreover, — however 
fair  his  personal  attitude — the  particular  remedy  he 
suggests  is  almost  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it 
would  involve  the  whole  Interallied  Conference  in 
an  active  and  premature  intervention  in  the  internal 
politics  of  Italy.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  for  one,  is  outspokenly  gratified  that  the 
Conference  did  not  begin  the  process  of  scaling  down 
war  aims  in  order  to  enjoy  the  very  problematical 
advantage  of  a  "Common  Declaration." 

"It  had  been  rumored — and  these  rumors  were 
certainly  not  altogether  without  foundation — that  the 
States  of  our  alliance  proposed  to  prolong  the  ora- 
torical dialogue  which  for  the  past  month  has  been 
going  on  between  the  two  camps,  and  that  in  a  com- 
mon declaration,  they  would  once  again  retaliate 
with  a  reply  to  the  Central  Powers.  The  project  has 
been  abandoned,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  reason. 
Such  a  programme,  dominated  above  all,  as  it  would 
inevitably  have  been,  by  considerations  of  internal 
politics  peculiar  to  each  state,  must  certainly  have 
given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  pulling  and  haul- 
ing. We  are  invaded.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  com- 
pact block  of  nearly  170  million  men,  who,  to  state 
the  fact  briefly,  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing over  Europe  and  over  the  whole  world  their 
own  particular  civilization." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Comments  on  the  Interallied  Conference 
(From  the  Italian  papers  received  to  date,  of  5 
and  6  February.)  The  GiomalecV  Italia,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Italian  foreign  office,  expressed  its  warm 
and  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference in  an  article  which  is  plainly  officially  in- 
spired. Furthermore,  this  article  is,  and  is  intended 
to  be,  a  clear  indication  of  the  fact  that  Sonnino  in- 
tends to  carry  out  his  own  policy  in  his  own  way,— 
at  least  as  far  as  influences  or  pressure  or  sugges- 
tions from  abroad  may  enter  into  the  question.  It 
is  clear  that  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  compromise 
on  Italian  aspirations  across  the  Adriatic,  and  on 
Italy's  future  relations  with  the  Slavs, — he  does  not 
intend  to  have  the  compromise  forced  upon  him  from 
abroad,  either  by  allies  or  enemies.  This  article 
avoids  giving  any  indication  as  to  what  his  policy 
will  be  in  regard  to  these  two  questions, — but  insists 
on  the  fact  that  his  policy  is  not  to  be  dominated  by 
any  consideration  of  indirect  diplomatic  by-play, — 
nor  by  any  regard  for  a  declaration  of  war  aims  in- 


spired chiefly  by  its  possible  effect  on  public  opinion 
— whether  allied  or  enemy. 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia's  leader  begins  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  Declaration  "is  such  as  the  iron  logic  of 
the  situation  demands.  To  imagine,  in  fact,  that  after 
the  speeches  of  von  Hertling  and  Czernin  the  states- 
men of  the  Entente  would  set  to  work  to  draw  up  the 
text  of  a  single  declaration  of  war  aims,  of  a  revised 
and  corrected  peace  programme  was  to  imagine  an  ab- 
surdity. The  fanatical  supporters  of  the  so-called 
'Single  Declaration'  were  purely  and  simply  out- 
side the  bounds  of  reality.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Allies  have  a  duty — which  they  fortunately  have 
grasped  and  undertaken: — the  duty  of  harmonizing 
their  own  forces  to  continue  the  war  energetically  un- 
til the  military  effort  of  the  Entente  shall  have  brought 
about  in  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  enemy 
a  change  of  spirit  such  as  may  give  hope  of  con- 
cluding a  peace  of  liberty,  justice,  and  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  peoples. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council  has  thus  considered 
the  situation  in  its  real  and  essential  lines  and  boldly 
faced  it, — making  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  is  due  solely 
to  the  intransigeant  spirit  of  the  Central  Powers." 
The  article  then  continues  with  the  customary  diplo- 
matic dialectics  of  putting  the  blame  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Taking  up  the  question  of  Italy's  par- 
ticular interests,  in  a  very  clear  allusion  it  praises 
the  Conference  for  having  accepted  the  challenge  of 
the  enemy  instead  of  "lowering  itself  to  humiliating 
and  useless  renunciations,  and  instead  of  allowing 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  trap  of  confused  intrigues." 
It  praises,  finally,  the  Italian  Government  for  having 
brought  about  the  triumph  of  its  own  point  of  view 
at  Versailles.  This  point  of  view  it  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  The  absolute  inopportunity,  face  to  face 
with  the  intransigeant  proclamation  of  the  enemy, 
of  indulging  in  diplomatic  virtuosity  by  attempting 
a  further  precision  of  war  aims, — which  would  in 
any  case  have  only  played  the  game  of  the  enemy. 

2.  The  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  really 
united  front — not  only  a  military  but  also  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  front — from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic." 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (5  Feb.)  which  has  re- 
cently been  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  in  Italy 
of  a  general  policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  Slavs 
— even  to  the  point  of  outspoken  criticism  of  Sonnino 
— also  expresses  its  general  approval  of  the  Declara- 
tions. It  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question 
of  the  Slavs  or  of  the  renunciation  of  a  part  of 
Italy's  war  aims. — It  declares  itself  "without  direct 
news  in  regard  to  the  decisions  taken  at  London  and 
Paris,"  and  expresses  a  somewhat  guarded  confidence 
that  "the  seriousness  of  the  general  situation"  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  Italian  representatives  at  the  Con- 
ference have  not  wasted  their  time:  It  recalls  how- 
ever that  previous  voyages  to  Paris  and  London  pro- 
duced reassuring  communiques  without  any  improve- 
ment in  difficult  and  urgent  problems.  "We  hope  and 
believe  that  this  time  things  have  gone  better." 
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The  Corriere  della  Sera  is  interested  most  of  all 
in  the  announcement  that  the  plans  drawn  up  at  Ra- 
pallo  for  a  united  action  have  been  given  a  concrete 
and  practical  form,  but  again  it  remembers  past  dis- 
illusions. "These  assurances  are  comforting  enough, 
— but  they  will  be  more  so  when  supported  by  the 
eloquence  of  facts.  .  .  .  The  hour  has  come  for 
a  concentration  of  forces — military,  industrial,  fi- 
nancial, and  forces  of  intellectual  capacity.  .  .  . 
The  peoples  of  the  Entente  will  respond  manfully  to 
the  call  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  a  tenancious  re- 
sistance,— but  they  have  the  right  to  declare  that  the 
period  of  vague  and  ambiguous  phrases  has  passed 
forever." 

The  Stampa,  which  has  been  generally  hostile  to 
Sonnino,  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  retrospect, 
recalling  the  errors  and  disillusions  of  the  past.  Its 
generally  intangible  comment,  and  its  spirit  of  un- 
expressed dissatisfaction,  recalls  strikingly  the  com- 
ment of  the  opposition  papers  in  France, — and  leads 
to  much  the  same  inference;  it  wishes  to  disapprove 
and  attack,  but  finds  no  opening  for  attack  presented 
by  the  Declaration. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Supreme  War  Council  Statement 
When  the  German  press  is  of  accord  on  any  line 
of  policy,  it  usually  means  that  its  comment  has  been 
inspired  by  the  Government.  When,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  Austrian  press  adopts  the  same  tone,  the 
official  origin  of  the  subject-matter  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Such  is  the  case  with  comment  in  the  German 
press  on  the  Versailles  statement.  The  democratic 
Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  and  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  (Liberal)  reach  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
semi-official  reactionary  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung.  In  Vienna  the  Fremdenblatt  merely  repeats 
German  comment. 

All  see  in  the  statement  the  determination  of  the 
Allies  to  pursue  the  war.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
(5  February)  calls  it  "a  new  declaration  of  war." 
"The  Allies  are  still  dominated  by  men  who  have 
confidence  in  the  military  achievements  of  the  Allies. 
They  declare  themselves  relentlessly  determined  to 
continue  the  war."  The  Neue  Augsburger  Zeitung, 
(5  February):  "The  Allies  have  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  advances  for  a  conciliatory  peace.  There  is 
no  alternative  for  us  but  to  open  our  offensive  as  soon 
as  possible."  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(6  February)  says:  "The  Allies  must  now  bear  full 
responsibility  for  the  prolongation  of  this  bloody 
war. 

The  German  press  makes  no  effort  to  hide  its  ir- 
ritation.   The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  (5  February) 


refers  to  the  statement  as  a  wild  fanfare  in  combi- 
nation with  the  Allies'  never  failing  impudence."  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung  (Commercial  Conservative),  of  5 
February:  "This  hackneyed  and  mendacious  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Council  is  an  admission  of  the  polit- 
ical bankruptcy  of  the  Entente."  In  a  burst  of  gen- 
erosity, the  Oberschwabische  Anzeiger  (Catholic),  of 
6  February,  admits:  "The  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  Versailles  does  contain  fewer  sonorous  phrases  and 
less  rank  insolence  than  the  former  speeches  of  the 
Allied  statesmen." 

The  German  press  then  seeks  to  explain  the  causes 
for  this  determined  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 
The  press  as  a  whole  takes  this  as  a  demonstration 
of  imperalism  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  "They  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  talk  of  peace  as  long  as  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  a  part  of  Germany,  as  long  as  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  divided  into  a  series  of  little  states, 
and  Turkey  shall  not  have  lost  all  her  provinces  ex- 
cept Anatolia,"  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (6 
February).  "These  demands  are  simply  a  mask  for 
the  projects  of  conquest  of  the  Allies,"  Neue  Augs- 
burger Zeitung  (5  February). 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  (Liberal),  of  5  Febru- 
ary, sees  in  this  statement  the  handiwork  of  the  "chau- 
vinist" Clemenceau.  "The  declarations  of  Wilson 
and  of  Lloyd  George,  in  his  last  speech,  do  not  ac- 
cord with  this  Versailles  statement.  It  is  possible 
that  Lloyd  George  was  influenced  by  the  attitude  of 
Clemenceau  and  Pichon."  This  theory  of  French  in- 
fluence for  renewed  pursuit  of  the  war  is  expounded 
at  greater  length  in  the  German  Conservative  press. 
France  again  makes  Alsace-Lorraine  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  peace.  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando  should 
realize  that  they  have  been  misled,  and  modify  by 
their  subsequent  declarations  that  of  Versailles,  Mun- 
chener Neueste  Nachrichten  (5  February). 

Another  reason  for  this  renewed  combative  spirit 
among  the  Allies  is  the  encouragement  given  them  by 
the  internal  difficulties  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many. "Vienna  and  Berlin  have  given  the  Allies  mis- 
conceptions we  consider  particularly  insane,"  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  (5  February). 

The  last  explanation  suggests  the  object  lesson  the 
German  press  proposed  to  make  at  home.  By  pre- 
senting the  Versailles  statement  as  proof  of  renewed 
Allied  pretentions,  they  could  reproach  the  strikers 
for  their  "waywardness."  By  raising  the  bugbear  of 
a  menace  to  German  integrity,  they  could  explain  the 
heavy  demands  made  on  the  people  to  prepare  them 
for  future  operations.  Finally,  by  picturing  the  Al- 
lies as  unrelenting  in  their  determination  to  prolong 
the  war,  the  press  proposed  to  shatter  the  illusions 
of  the  proletariat  and  of  certain  liberals  who  saw  in 
the  Russian  negotiations  and  in  Czernin's  speech  the 
stepping  stones  to  a  general  peace. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Question  of  A  German  Offensive 

The  British  press,  which  had  formerly  had  little 
to  say  about  the  rumored  German  offensive,  com- 
menced quite  generally  to  discuss  it  =at  the  end  of  last 
week.  On  9  February  several  papers  printed  two 
articles,  one  by  Philip  Gibbs,  the  other  a  Reuter  des- 
patch from  the  "French  Army,  Feb.  3";  while  com- 
ment is  found  in  other  papers  still. 

Mr.  Gibb's  article  is  printed  under  the  caption 
"The  Hush  Before  the  Storm,"  and  is  dated  from  the 
"War  Correspondents'  Headquarters,  France,  Feb. 
9."  It  contains  practically  nothing  but  picturesque 
descriptions  of  typical  scenes  at  the  front,  and  ac- 
counts of  conversations  with  men  in  the  dugous  and 
trenches  concerning  the  form  which  the  offensive  will 
take.  We  are  told  that  opinion  was  divided,  some 
arguing  against  the  probability  of  any  large  offensive 
whatever,  others  predicting  simultaneous  attacks  in 
several  places  at  once,  and  a  "try  for  open  warfare 
on  a  big  scale."  The  writer  obviously  believes  that 
operations  will  commence  very  soon,  but  is  uncertain 
whether  the  time  intervening  should  be  calculated  in 
days  or  weeks. 

The  Reuter  despatch  offers  calculations  on  the' 
strength  of  the  Germans  in  the  West,  with  which  the 
newspaper-reading  public  must  already  be  quite  fa- 
miliar: 180  to  190  divisions,  of  which  115  in  the 
line:  20  or  30  more  to  be  expected  out  of  the  50  still 
on  the  Russian  front.  A  division  is  reckoned  at  7,500 
bayonets,  and  the  total  infantry  strength  at  1,575,000 
men;  while  "other  arms  and  services  will  add  almost 
as  many  more."  There  will  be  available  1,790  bat- 
teries of  heavy  artillery,  besides  coast  and  fortress 
batteries,  and  150  batteries  of  90  m.m.  guns.  It  is 
concluded  that  "the  Germans  can  allow  themselves 
the  luxury  of  an  offensive  on  twice  the  scale  of  their 
great  effort  at  Verdun;"  or  that  "they  can  divide  their 
striking  force,  and  attack  on  two  20-mile  fronts  as 
far  apart  as  may  seem  to  them  convenient."  On  the 
other  hand  "the  Allied  armies  can  face  the  prospect 
of  such  an  offensive  with  calm"  because  "the  enemy 
has  no  more  supplies  of  manhood  to  draw  upon,"  and 
because  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
supply  of  ammunition,  which  has  been  expended  al- 
most entirely  on  the  West  front  during  the  past  year, 
can  now  be  increased. 

The  Times  (6  Feb.)  taking  into  account  the  enemy 
concentration,  the  frequency  of  trench  raids  and  the 
aerial  activity  considers  it  "tolerably  clear  by  this 
time  that  the  Germans  have  resolved  to  stake  the  bulk 
of  their  remaining  strength  upon  a  great  effort  to 
obtain  a  decision  somewhere  in  the  West."  More- 
over it  is  "reasonably  certain  that  we  are  about  to 
witness  attacks  at  almost  all  points,  combined  with 
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desperate  thrusts  at  chosen  spots."  While  "the  Ger- 
mans have  in  France  and  Flanders  a  smaller  choice 
of  areas  favorable  for  a  series  of  simultaneous  offen- 
sives than  in  the  past,"  they  "retain  advantageous 
ground  in  two  or  three  areas,"  and  "the  position  on 
the  Italian  front  still  contains  very  perilous  possi- 
bilities. ...  In  this  war  we  have  known  other 
moments  of  tense  anticipation,  but  none  more  full 
of  meaning  than  this."  Yet,  considering  the  results 
of  the  enemy's  attempts  to  break  through  at  Ypres  and 
Verdun;  considering  that  the  Allies  have  "recovered 
dominating  positions  at  almost  every  point  between 
the  heights  of  the  Aisne  and  the  ridges  before  Ypres," 
and  considering  finally  the  excellent  morale  and  con- 
dition of  the  Allied  troops  the  outcome  may  be 
awaited  "with  complete  confidence." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (9  Feb.)  in  an  article  by  its 
war  correspondent,  discusses  the  strategical  aspects 
of  the  situation.  "The  reserves  are  skilfully  disposed 
for  the  most  part  in  rear  of  the  German  centre,  so  as 
to  be  handy  for  a  sustained  offensive  directed  against 
the  most  vital  points  of  the  Franco-British  line.  The 
assembly  of  this  vast  army — not  less  than  two  and 
a  half  million  soldiers — denotes  that  the  enemy  cer- 
tainly intends  to  keep  our  Army  fixed,  by  the  menace 
of  a  supreme  offensive  operation  which  may  be 
launched  at  any  moment  which  General  Ludendorff 
judges  most  favourable  for  his  plans;  yet  there  may 
still  elapse  some  weeks  before  serious  fighting  is  re- 
newed, in  order  to  give  time  for  other  German  opera- 
tions to  be  prepared,  and  to  throw  the  Allies  off  their 
guard  by  delay.  It  would,  for  example,  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  Germans  to  be  able  to  threaten  an  of- 
fensive on  a  great  scale  in  Italy  simultaneously  with 
their  offensive  in  France,  so  as  to  mystify  our  leaders 
as  to  the  goal  of  the  most  dangerous  move,  and 
so  as  to  have  as  many  choices  as  possible  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  principal  effort.  At  present  the  Al- 
pine winter  prevents  the  free  passage  of  large  forces, 
with  their  supplies,  through  the  mountains,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  lateral  communications  of  the  Austro- 
Germans. 

Although  a  number  of  alternative  courses  are 
open  to  the  adversary  in  France,  any  one  of  which 
offers  a  tempting  objective,  several  considerations 
limit  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  situation.  To 
make  their  full  power  felt  they  must  be  served  by 
main  lines  of  railway;  they  cannot  afford  to  strike 
at  positions  which  are  manifestly  capable  of  long 
and  stubborn  defence,  for,  though  they  might  win 
some  initial  successes,  just  as  Sir  D.  Haig  gained 
ground  and  took  several  thousand  prisoners  on  the 
Somme  in  1916  and  in  the  Flanders  struggle  of  1917, 
yet  ultimately  the  German  attack  under  such  con- 
ditions would  spend  its  fury,  and  be  held  up  without 
achieving  any  adequate  strategical  success.  By  a  stra- 
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tegical  victory  is  meant  achieving  a  decision  which 
materially  changes  the  whole  situation,  and  which 
really  puts  ultimate  and  complete  success  within 
measurable  distance. 

There  are  three  sectors  of  the  Franco-British  front 
which  seem  to  offer  the  most  promising  opportunities 
to  a  sledge-hammer  attack  on  a  great  scale.  Our  line 
is  on  the  whole  less  vulnerable  than  the  French  line, 
and  if  penetrated  would  yield  less  to  the  foe  than  a 
direct  advance  towards  Paris,  or  than  the  interception 
of  Verdun  from  the  centre  of  France.  The  Cambrai- 
St.  Quentin  sector,  however,  is  a  tempting  target  to 
the  Germans,  because  success  at  that  point  would 
open  the  Oise  Valley,  which  was  barred  by  the  French 
victories  of  last  spring.  Moreover,  the  railways  fit 
the  manoeuvre,  and  the  rapid  deployment  of  vast 
forces  is  feasible,  while  the  country  into  which  the 
enemy  would  try  to  penetrate  offers  no  natural  ob- 
stacle of  importance  to  his  continued  advance.  No 
doubt  these  facts  have  been  duly  considered  by  our 
High  Command. 

Again,  the  sector  between  Rheims  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  still  offers  some  temptations  to  the  Ger- 
man assailants.  As  in  the  St.  Quentin  sector,  a  suc- 
cessful penetration  just  east  of  Rheims  would  carry 
the  attackers  into  a  region  which  is  vital  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  defence,  and  where  further  and  decis- 
ive operations  might  be  developed.  Here,  too,  the 
French  may  be  counted  upon  to  observe  a  vigilant 
watch  and  ward. 

Finally,  the  Germans  may  be  tempted  to  renew 
their  attempt  to  cut  off  Verdun  by  breaking  through 
the  Meuse  defences  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mihiel, 
where  they  snatched  a  footing  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  river  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  and  have 
clung  desperately  to  it  ever  since.  Or  they  may  even 
strike  still  further  southwards,  in  the  region  of  Toul- 
Luneville,  though  the  latter  alternative  is  less  prob- 
able. There  are  still  more  Allied  soldiers  in  France 
than  the  whole  Germany  army  of  the  West,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  British  infantry  defend  their  po- 
sitions has  become  proverbial.  For  many  reasons, 
political  as  well  as  military,  the  Germans  may  be 
expected  to  make  their  principal  effort  against  the 
French,  after  a  series  of  partial  offensives  directed 
at  other  sectors  of  the  line,  so  as  to  immobilise  our 
troops." 

There  are  other  papers  which,  like  these,  take  the 
offensive  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette (7  Feb.)  even  features  Hindenburg's  reported 
promise  to  be  in  Paris  by  1  April  and  the  report  of 
the  Daily  Mail's  Berne  correspondent  that  operations 
will  commence  on  15  February.  But  other  papers 
still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  will  be  an 
offensive  at  all.  Thus  the  military  correspondent  of 
the  Westminister  Gazette  (7  Feb.)  says  in  part:  "The 
Crown  Council  which  has  just  recently  been  held  at 
Berlin  .  .  .  and  the  Allied  Conference  at  Paris 
have  revived  speculation  as  to  the  enemy's  intentions, 
and  the  opinion  is  in  various  quarters  again  put 
forward  that  the  enemy  plan  is  one  for  delivering  a 
'great  blow'  on  the  West.  ...  It  was  some  time 
ago  asserted  that  if  the  'great  blow'  occurred  its  con- 


sequences for  us  were  likely  to  be  disastrous,  because 
of  the  'overwhelming'  forces  massed  by  the  Germans 
on  the  West  as  a  sequel  of  the  armistice  in  Russia. 

Further  consideration  of  the  position  on  the 
West,  the  main  features  of  which  are  perfectly  clear, 
has  dispelled  much  of  the  alarmist  apprehension.  The 
public  are  now  assured  that  they  may  await  the  im- 
pending attack  with  confidence.  And  looking  at  the 
features  of  the  position  on  the  West  that  is  quite  true. 

".    .    .    It  is  the  plainest  inference  from  affairs 
as  they  stand  that  the  enemy's  soundest  military  pol- 
icy is  to  husband  his  remaining  resources  in  order 
to  wear  out  the  Allies.    In  a  word,  his  manifest  line . 
is  a  defensive.    But  it  happens  that  such  a  policy  has 
I  come  to  be  conditioned  in  a  variety  of  ways.    It  is 
conditioned,  for  instance,  by  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results  of  sub- 
marine activity.    It  is  conditioned  by  the  chaos  in 
Russia  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  fresh  surprises 
may  arise  there.    It  is  conditioned  by  the  internal 
ferment  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which,  though  in 
Germany  it  has  been  stamped  down,  has  had  the  very 
important  consequence  of  revealing  the  ruling  and 
military  caste  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  mass,  and  has  stripped  off  the  democratic  pre- 
tensions of  the  autocracy  just  as  the  'negotiations'  at 
Brest-Litovsk  had  stripped  off  its  constitutional  pre- 
tensions by  revealing  it  as  openly  flouting  the  'peace' 
resolution  of  the  Reichstag  it  has  professed  to  ac- 
cept.   The  policy  of  a  defensive  is  conditioned  fur- 
ther by  the  questions  of  labor  and  materials  and  the 
rate  of  shrinkage.    The  policy  is  conditioned  also  by 
the  military  preparations  of  the  United  States  and 
their  estimated  effect.    Yet  another  condition  is  the 
attiude  of  Germany's  dependent  Allies,  and  their  con- 
fidence, patience,  and  ability  to  'stick  it.'    These  are 
some  of  the  main  points  only.    There  are  a  number 
of  others,  and  the  question  is  whether,  taken  together, 
they  do  not  outweigh  the  more  prudent  line,  and 
whether  in  the  situation  in  which  the  autocracy  now 
finds  itself — the  issue  of  the  war  having  come  palpa- 
bly to  involve  its  existence,  and  revolution  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly probable  outcome  of  defeat — a  final  throw 
might  of  the  two  courses  be  the  less  perilous. 

In  either  case  the  course  taken  is  full  of  perils. 
.  .  .  If  an  offensive  be  adopted  and  should  suc- 
ceed, well  and  good,  but  if  the  offensive  did  not  it 
would  hasten  the  end,  and  the  end  would  be  a  crash. 
The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  should  the 
enemy  elect  for  an  offensive,  it  will  be  the  proof 
not  of  strength  but  of  embarrassment;  it  will  be 
prompted  by  desperation  much  more  than  by  assur- 
ance. Now,  what  are  the  chances  of  success?  In 
looking  round  the  several  theatres  of  war  for  the  place 
to  plant  his  blow  the  enemy  has  manifestly  to  study 
two  things.  First,  he  has  to  make  sure  as  far  as  he 
can  that  the  blow  will  not  fail.  It  would  never  do  to 
risk  another  check  like  that  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Next, 
he  has  to  consider  where  the  blow  would  most  speedily 
break  up  the  Alliance.  A  blow  in  Asia  Minor,  would 
not  have  that  effect.  A  blow  in  the  Balkans  would 
be  very  costly,  extravagantly  costly  if  undertaken  be- 
fore the  spring,  and  owing  to  its  cost,  could  not  fail 
to  react  on  the  West.    Neither  is  another  blow  in 
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Italy  feasible  before  the  spring.  .  .  .  There 
remains  the  West,  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  the  West  is  the  theatre  of  war  where  a  blow,  if 
successful,  would  have  the  most  speedy  and  most  far- 
reaching  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chances 
of  success  in  other  theatres  of  war  are  to  say  the 
least  of  it  problematical,  on  the  West  they  are  still 
more  slender.  They  never  were  more  so. 
Meanwhile  time  presses,  and  events  march,  despite 
military  'lulls.'  No  tradition  of  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary code  is  more  firmly  believed  in  than  that  of  get- 
ing  a  blow  in  first,  and  if  there  has  been  hesitation 
about  it  and  delay,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
problem  has  been  found  hard  to  solve.  ...  In 
substance  the  choice,  whichever  way  it  goes,  signifies 
for  us  less  than  has  been  supposed.  The  idea  that 
Allied  war  plans  must  of  necessity  be  under  present 
circumstances  shaped  to  fit  enemy  intentions  is  fan- 
tastic. That  would  be  making  him  a  present  of  the 
initiative." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Offensive  in  the  West 
In  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  (6  February),  Col- 
onel Lecomte  also  discusses  the  delay  of  the  German 
offensive.  He  attributes  it,  for  one  thing,  to  the  win- 
ter season.  "The  Germans  attribute  their  check  on 
the  Ma  me  to  the  fact  that  their  supply  service  broke 
down.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  summer,  when  all 
means  of  transport  could  work  at  their  best.  We 
may  be  almost  sure  that  the  German  Staff  will  not 
launch  its  offensive  at  a  time  when  its  supply  ser- 
vices risk  being  paralysed  by  bad  weather.  The  Ger- 
man Staff  cannot  control  the  weather,  in  spite  of  its 
alliance  with  the  Celestial  Powers. 

"The  Quadruple  Alliance  has  besides  several 
other  good  reasons  for  not  being  too  much  in  a  hurry. 
First  of  all,  the  preparation  of  an  offensive  is  a  huge 
industrial  enterprise  which  demands  much  time  and 
labor. — Even  in  Germany  there  are  limits  to  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  and  transport  free  for  the  needs  of  the 
army,  Whoever  tries  to  calculate  even  roughly  the 
number  of  trains  and  camions  necessary  to  transport 
the  troops  and  materials  for  an  army  of  a  million 
men,  will  arrive  at  a  fantastic  figure.  It  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  months  that  have  passed 
since  the  Russian  armistice  are  a  very  short  time  for 
preparing  the  decisive  offensive  of  the  war.  Certain 
preparations  may  have  been  made  before  the  armis- 
tice, but  their  importance  should  not  be  exaggerated." 

Another  delay  has  come  from  a  complete  change 
of  plan.  "In  October  and  November,  it  was  upon 
the  Italian  front  that  the  Germans  hoped  to  be  able  to 
dictate  peace, — and  at  that  time  the  men  and  guns 
which  they  could  spare  in  Russia  were  not  sent  to  the 
French  front." 

Colonel  Lecomte  also  agrees  with  M.  Bidou  that 
the  slowness  of  the  negotiations  at  Brest  is  holding 
up  the  Germans.  "To  impose  their  will,  the  German 
negotiators  must  have  behind  them  an  army  capable 
of  taking  the  offensive,  and  of  maintaining  itself  in 
newly  conquered  territory.    The  Russian  army  no 


longer  exists,  but  there  are  still  in  Russia  millions 
of  armed  men.  Considerable  forces  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  these  scattered  bands,  who  are,  it  is 
true,  under  no  discipline,  but  are  made  up  of  men 
who  know  how  to  fight.  In  case  the  negotiations  are 
broken  off,  the  Maximalists  will  certainly  try  to  stir 
up  a  continual  revolt  in  the  occupied  territories,  from 
whence  there  is  risk  of  its  spreading  to  Germany.  To 
prevent  this,  troops,  and  good  troops,  will  have  to  be 
stationed  in  every  quarter.  In  short,  as  long  as  the 
Russian  peace  is  not  signed — and  it  does  not  look 
as  if  that  would  come  to  pass  very  soon — Germany 
has  not  her  hands  free. 

"Finally,  and  above  all,  there  are  in  Germany  a 
great  many  people  who  no  longer  want  an  offensive, 
either  on  the  Western  front,  or  elsewhere.  These  peo- 
ple, it  is  true,  are  not  those  who  command,  but  they 
are  those  who  get  killed  in  the  process: — that  is  to  say, 
the  common  people.  Scheidemenn,  who  represents 
the  Majority  Socialists,  that  is  to  say  the  obedient 
fraction  of  the  common  people,  dared  to  say  in  the 
Reichstag:  'When  you  have  concluded  this  Russian 
peace,  begin  your  campaign  for  a  general  peace  in 
the  West,' — and  he  said  also,  'As  for  us  Socialists, 
we  will  not  give  our  skins  for  a  Government  which, 
etc.,  etc. 

"That  is  probably  the  principal  reason  for  the 
delay  of  the  offensive.  Michel — the  German  people 
— has  enough  of  it.  The  German  people  no  longer 
are  willing  to  risk  their  skins,  or  at  least,  before  risk- 
ing them,  are  laying  down  their  conditions.  But. 
with  soldiers  who  are  looking  out  for  their  skins,  you 
cannot  make  an  offensive.  The  General  Staff  knows 
it,  and  that  is  why  it  is  hesitating.  It  will  continue 
to  hesitate  and  temporize  until  some  way  has  been 
found  of  proving  to  the  German  people,  by  ruse  or 
by  force,  that  it  ought  to  begin  again  losing  its  skin, 
without  conditions,  for  the  greater  glory  of  Pan-Ger- 
manism. 

"And  we  may  be  sure  that  this  will  require  sev- 
eral weeks  more!" 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Civil  War  in  Russia 

Colonel  Lecomte's  reference  to  the  "millions  of 
armed  men"  in  Russia  who  will  require  some  watch- 
ing from  the  German  frontier,  is  amplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  article  by  von  Ardenne  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  of  30  January.  After  describing 
the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  army  and  the  break- 
down of  its  defences,  its  system  of  transportation,  and 
its  sources  of  supplies,  the  article  continues: 

"We  may  say  that  in  Russia  at  present  it  is  a 
battle  of  all  against  all.  The  unfortunate  country 
is  like  a  naphtha  field  from  which  flames  break  out 
everywhere.  Fighting  is  everywhere  general,  as  the 
various  great  parties  who  are  desperately  fighting  for 
power  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Russia  on  both 
sides  of  the  Urals.  There  is  fighting  in  Volhynia  and 
in  Siberia,  and  in  the  big  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  We  read  that  2,000  men  have  been  killed 
in  street  fighting  in  Petrograd,  400  in  Moscow,  1,000 
in  Odessa.  In  the  latter  and  other  towns  the  inhabi- 
tants have  combined  to  protect  themselves  against 
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both  parties.  In  Finland  the  White  and  Red  Guards 
are  fighting  against  one  another.  Fierce  fighting  is 
raging  in  Viborg  and  Kuchwa.  The  Fleet,  torn  by 
internal  disputes,  sides  first  with  one  party  then  with 
the  other.  In  Sevastopol,  for  example,  ihey  have  left 
the  Ukraine  for  the  Maximalists.  At  Alexandrovsk 
L4  sotnias  of  Cossacks  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
to  the  Maximalists.  On  the  other  hand,  troops  are 
congregating  in  German  land  to  advance  against  the 
Soviet  Government. 

This  local  fighting,  which  rages  everywhere,  is, 
however,  less  important  than  the  serious  struggles 
between  large  areas.    The  principal  of  these  is  be- 
tween the  Ukraine  and  Rumania.    The  Government 
of  the  former,  the  Rada,  is  not  recognised  by  Petro- 
grad.    The  latter  has  begun  a  counter-revolution  in 
Kharkov.    At  Poltava  there  has  been  a  serious  but 
undecided  battle.    Trotsky's  satellites  claim  to  have 
taken  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Dnieper.    A  regular  bat- 
tle is  said  to  have  been  fought  at  Luck,  in  Volhynia. 
The  fighting  has  been  equally  serious  with  the  Ru- 
manians, whom  General  Averescu  can  still  hold  vig- 
orously together,  as  he  can  now  offer  them  a  new 
tempting  national  goal.    This  is  Bessarabia,  the  Ru- 
manian province  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1877.  Gen- 
eral Averescu  has  probably  still  about  200,000  men 
under  arms.    His  previous  area  of  action  was  en- 
closed by  friends  and  foes.    He  has  therefore  gained 
ground  towards  the  East  bank  of  the  Pruth.    He  is 
already  threatening  Kichinev,  after  severely  defeating 
the  Russians  at  Galatz,  and  driving  over  2,000  Rus- 
sians across  the  line  hitherto  marking  the  boundary 
between  the  Allies.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
have  destroyed  the  Russian  munitions  depots  in  Mol- 
davia. One  cannot  see  how  the  Rumanian  Army,  which 
has  no  base  of  operations,  can  carry  out  its  new  task. 
In  any  case,  the  observation  work  of  our  troops  is 
considerably  lightened.    In  the  meanwhile  the  cen- 
trifugal movement  in  the  Russian  provinces  is  in- 
creasing to  a  surprising  extent.    A  national  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  in  White  Russia,  which  has  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  a  White  Russian  Re- 
public.   This  includes  about  five  million  people.  In- 
germanland,  before  the  gates  of  Petrograd,  is  gravi- 
tating towards  Finland.    Three  further  new  republics 
are  being  formed;  Turkestan,  the  Bashkir,  and  the 
Tartar.    These  events,  and  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
become  a  very  covetous  neighbor  in  the  East,  will 
somewhat  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  Trotsky.   We  have 
no  reason  to  cheer  him  up." 

The  General  Situation 

(Extracts  from  the  N  orddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  30  Jan.)  Our  enemies  persist  in  refusing  to 
recognize  that  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  strength  and 
responsibility  that  we  extended  to  them  our  hand. 
We  have  not  ceased  to  express  our  desire  for  peace  on 
a  basis  of  honorable  conditions,  and  the  justice  of 
our  cause  is  supported  by  victories  such  as  history 
has  never  recorded.  Our  General  Staff  has  created 
the  favorable  situation  which  we  now  hold. 

It  would  seem  by  force  of  logic  that  our  enemies 
should  admit  this  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Amer- 


ica would  break  us  in  pieces  and  talks  of  throwing 
all  of  her  power  into  the  struggle.  She  would  have 
us  repair  the  damage  of  war  for  those  who  criminally 
forced  us  into  it.  England  wishes  to  fight  until  final 
victory.  France  wants  as  much;  and  more  that  that 
she  demands  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  must  be  with  irony 
that  Italy  demands  realization  of  her  "just  claims." 

With  what  can  we  confront  these  pretensions? 
Hindenburg  has  defeated  the  most  numerous  army 
in  the  war,  and  thereby  has  liquidated  the  Russian 
situation  in  our  favor.  This  removes  the  danger  for 
us  of  simultaneous  offensive  operations  from  two 
sides.  As  far  as  we  can  see  the  Russian  situation 
will  not  change  whether  we  conclude  peace  or  not.  We 
hold  vast  territories  there  as  guarantees,  and  we  keep 
our  powder  dry.  ...  On  the  West,  France  lost 
to  us  her  richest  industrial  regions.  A  large  part  of 
her  money  is  lost  in  Russia.  Belgium  has  become 
an  added  guarantee  for  us.  Great  Britain  had  heavy 
losses  at  Cambrai,  and  she  is  being  weakened  slowly 
but  surely  by  our  submarine  warfare.  The  United 
States  already  feels  the  effect  of  it.  Their  gigantic 
military  preparations  leave  us  unmoved,  and  we  have 
already  sufficiently  indicated  the  real  proportions 
their  projects  will  take. 

War  is  being  fought  on  enemy  soil,  not  on  ours. 
The  damages  they  cause  increase  their  debts,  not 
ours.  Formerly  they  hoped  to  change  this  situation 
by  victories  on  the  battle-field.  But  wherever  the 
mailed  fist  of  Hindenburg  strikes  it  reaches  its  mark. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  situation  will  not  our  enemies 
listen  to  reason?  Have  they  fear  of  the  liquidation? 
Would  they  prefer  incalculable  disaster  to  limited  dis- 
aster? Conscious  of  our  military  force  we  wait 
calmly  for  the  decision  Fate  has  in  store  for  us.  We 
must  not  lose  our  nerve.  Our  military  achievements 
show  us  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  give  in  now. 

Trotsky  and  Adler  as  Instigators  of  Strikes 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  Pan-German,  2  Feb.) 
The  last  report  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  pre- 
sents the  same  picture  as  in  the  past:  the  sophist  Trot- 
sky presiding,  assisted  by  Czernin,  who  contradicts 
him  for  form's  sake,  while  the  German  representative 
keeps  himself  modestly  in  the  background.  To  un- 
derstand this  edifying  tableau,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  cosmopolitan  Russian  and  Austrian  Jews,  Trotsky 
and  Adler,  are  bound  by  a  close  friendship  and  use 
the  intimate  "du"  to  one  another. 

When  Kuhlmann  recently  came  to  Berlin  it  was 
thought  that  peace  would  very  soon  be  concluded 
with  the  Ukraine.    A  little  later  we  learned  that  there 
were  real  chances  of  a  speedy  peace,  but  no  absolute 
certainty.    Meanwhile  Trotsky  and  his  partisans,  in 
accord  with  the  Entente,  did  everything  possible  to 
introduce  the  reign  of  the  Bolshevists  in  the  Ukraine. 
They  followed  their  usual  procedure  for  "ensuring 
the  right  of  peoples  to  chose  for  themselves" — i.  e.. 
fire  and  sword.    According  to  the  latest  report  from 
Brest-Litovsk,  Trotsky  has  denied  the  right  of  the 
Ukraine  representatives  to  negotiate  independently. 
It  seems  then  that  all  our  fine  hopes  were  founded 
;     on  nothing.  We  must  await  developments.  But  it  is 
I  clear  to  everybody  that  the  results  of  our  diplomatic 
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activity  so  far  at  Brest-Litovsk  are  absolutely  nil.  As 
for  the  part  played  by  the  Austrians — we  prefer  not 
to  speak  of  it.  Incontestably  it  is  Trotsky  who  has 
so  far  carried  off  the  victory.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  last  December  he  has  led  the  Ger- 
man Diplomats  by  the  nose,  and  used  his  leisure  mo- 
ments to  turn  out  international  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. With  the  aid  of  his  friend  Adler  and  the 
English,  he  prepared  the  Austrian  general  strike,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  ended  gave  him  the  idea  of  start- 
ing a  larger  movement  of  the  same  nature.  Thence 
came  the  German  strikes.  Trotsky  and  Co.  may  well 
feel  satisfied:  the  Germans  are  continuing  the  nego- 


tiations, knowing  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  concluding  peace.  Vienna  is  equally  pleased  to 
have  Berlin  continue  the  negotiations — by  ''negotia- 
tions" meaning  concessions  by  Germany. 

As  we  have  said,  the  general  picture  is  not  a 
particularly  enchanting  one,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  Empire.  We  are 
curious  to  know  how  long  the  game  will  last.  The 
only  weighty  reason  which  the  Government  could 
have  to  keep  up  the  comedy  would  be  its  fear  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  Socialists  and  of  Count 
Czernin.  As  for  Trotsky,  the  greatest  moderation 
of  which  we  are  capable  is  to  damn  him  and  his 
policy  as  utterly  lacking  in  good  faith. 
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The  Government  and  Its  Critics 

The  Times  (11  Feb.)  remarks  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  of  the  Coalition  Government's  record  that 
"these  are  times  in  which  no  Government  can  hope 
to  be  universally  popular."  Certainly  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  receiving  its  full  share  of  criticism 
from  widely  divergent  quarters.  On  the  one  hand  it 
has  deeply  displeased  such  stalwart  guardians  of 
Conservatism  as  the  Spectator  and  the  Morning  Post, 
on  the  other  the  protagonists  of  Radicalism  (not  to 
say  restrained  Pacifism)  such  as  the  Nation,  Common 
Sense  and  the  Daily  News.  The  Extremists  on  both 
sides  have,  in  fact,  been  voicing  their  discontent  for 
some  time,  and  their  attack  has  merely  at  this  time 
gained  fresh  vigor  from  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  Supreme  War  Council's  official  report.  But  jour- 
nals of  moderate  tone  are  also  complaining  of  certain 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  Times  itself,  in 
spite  of  the  connection  which  some  of  its  contempo- 
raries claim  to  be  existent  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  "Northcliffe"  press,  does  not  entirely  hold  its 
hand.  In  reviewing  criticism  from  other  sources  it 
endorses  certain  phases  on  its  own  account.  Its  edi- 
torial, referred  to  above,  therefore  constitutes  a  good 
basis  for  a  general  survey.  The  Times  first  explains 
why  some  unpopularity  is  almost  inevitable. 

"Disappointments  in  the  war  for  which  no  one  in 
the  country  can  be  held  responsible,  the  increasing 
need  for  State  interference  and  restrictions,  fresh 
calls  on  man-power  for  the  Armies  and  the  work- 
shops— all  this  coming  together  at  the  most  trying 
season  in  every  year,  when  victories  are  out  of  the 
question  and  the  difficulties  of  the  civil  population 
are  at  their  highest,  was  bound  in  any  case  to  pro- 
duce its  crop  of  discontent  with  those  in  authority. 
How  far  is  this  discontent  based  on  some  unanimous 
note  of  opposition?  How  far,  in  other  words,  is 
there  not  merely  an  alternative  Government  available, 
for  that  is  a  minor  matter,  but  a  definite  alternative 
policy?  Public  criticism  affords  little  light.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent  surveys,  whether 
spoken  or  written,  the  decisions  and  measures  of  the 
past  twelve  months  are  all  assailed  in  one  quarter  or 
another  for  diametrically  opposite  reasons. 

"The  Government's  calls  on  man-power  are  op- 
posed as  unnecessary,  while  at  the  same  moment  they 
are  being  denounced  as  altogether  insufficient.  Re- 
strictions on  food  are  detested  everywhere,  but  they 
are  also  criticized  as  belated  and  inadequate.  Good 
Conservatives  still  shake  their  heads  over  one-half  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  war  legislation,  while  the  other 
half  is  anathema  to  his  former  Radical  following. 
Finally  pacifists  join  hands  with  our  own  apostles  of 
militarism  to  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  any 
civilian  in  the  business  of  conducting  the  war.  What 


is  the  plain  man  to  think  of  this  babel  of  voices? 
Is  there  any  one  clear  principle  running  through 
them?  Are  they  the  spokesmen  of  some  rival  policy 
which  the  country  prefers,  or  a  chance  collection  of 
discordant  critics  without  common  constructive  pur- 
pose  f 

The  Times,  in  attempting  to  answer  its  own  ques- 
tion, proposes  as  a  test  "actual  achievement."  It 
takes,  for  example,  the  two  Military  Service  Acts,  de- 
manding whether  either  was  unnecessary  and  whether 
the  country  could  have  been  brought  to  consent  to 
measures  more  far-reaching  still?  So  far  as  this 
matter  is  concerned,  "we  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  considerable  body  of  the  public  is  in  fact  disposed 
either  to  augment  or  to  annul  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  great  economic  and  social  reforms  for  which 
the  Coalition  is  responsible,  the  Franchise  Act  above 
all.  "Does  anyone  now  propose  to  attempt  its  re- 
versal? Even  an  obsolete  Parliament  offered  singu- 
larly little  opposition  to  it  in  principle.  In  the  coun- 
try outside  there  was  hardly  a  dissentient  voice." 

The  general  record  of  the  Government  then,  is  so 
favorable  that  it  cannot  justly  be  assailed.  "The  gen- 
eral impression  of  any  retrospect  of  this  kind  is  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  discontent,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
directed  against  the  Government,  is  not  based  upon 
any  of  the  grounds  of  policy  which  affect  the  stand- 
ing of  Governments  in  normal  times.  Clearly  their 
Parliamentary  record  is  but  one  side  of  their  work. 
But  they  have  made  it  an  essential  contribution  both 
to  the  war  and  to  the  reconstruction,  and  they  seem 
to  us  to  have  directed  it  on  the  whole  with  coherence 
and  with  success.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  make  a  still  higher  claim  for  their  direc- 
tion of  the  war  itself.  In  spite  of  all  suggestions  to 
the  contrary,  we  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  civilian 
interference  with  the  military  plan." 

Yet  the  Times  can  suggest  improvements  to  be 
made  both  in  the  composition  of  the  Ministry  and  in 
the  conduct  of  its  leader.  The  Ministers  might  give 
better  exposition  of  some  of  their  policies.  "We  also 
hope  that  they  will  be  wise  enough  to  take  note  of  the 
honest  criticism  which  emerges  from  a  mass  of  in- 
coherent and  interested  grumbling.  There  is  real 
ground  for  the  complaint  that  in  co-ordinating  others 
they  have  failed  to  co-ordinate  themselves.  Outside 
the  Cabinet,  Departmental  Ministers  are  far  too  apt  to 
speak  with  different  voices.  There  is  real  ground  for 
the  demand  for  fresh  blood  in  the  Government.  Not 
merely  incompetence,  but  a  mistaken  choice  or  sheer 
war- weariness  imposes  the  need  for  constant  rein- 
forcement. Finally,  there  is  real  ground  for  the 
charge  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  is  over-care- 
ful to  maintain  a  position  which  would  be  impregnable 
if  he  would  only  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Too  much 
of  his  time  and  too  much  of  his  patronage  are  devoted 
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to  forestalling  political  difficulties  at  home.  He  is 
personally  stronger  in  the  country  than  he  suspects, 
for  there  is  no  dispute  about  his  whole-hearted  zeal 
in  the  national  cause.  He  would  be  stronger  still  if  he 
would  choose  his  associates  with  an  eye  to  nothing  but 
honesty  and  capacity,  if  he  would  ignore  intrigue  and 
faction  altogether,  and  if  he  would  have  the  moral 
courage  to  take  his  stand  on  his  own  unfettered  con- 
viction of  the  necessities  of  the  war." 

The  views  of  the  Times  as  to  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Government  is  generally  held  may  well  be 
correct.    It  is  hard  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  a 
reading  of  the  press.    Charges  are  made  that  leading 
journals  are  subject  to  Government  influence  and  the 
Morning  Post  has  published  a  list  of  papers  owned  by 
persons  connected  with  the  Government  which  in- 
cludes the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Express, 
besides  the  numerous  Northcliffe  papers  and  a  group 
of  less  responsible  but  as  widely-read  sheets.  Common 
Sense  (9  Feb.)  regards  the  Post's  list  as  entirely  in- 
complete.   Nor  can  party  organs  be  accepted  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  same  determined  weight  of  opinion 
as  in  the  old  days.    For  parties  themselves  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  There  is  as  the  Observer  (20  Jan.)  says 
"a  most  interesting  process  of  shifting  over  in  the  ad- 
vanced direction.    Many  persons  will  never  be  Lib- 
erals again,  but  have  joined  for  good  the  'Hand  and 
Brain'  movement  of  the  new  Labor  Party.  Many 
other  persons  will  never  be  Unionists  again  unless 
there  is  a  bolder,  wider  programme  on  that  side"  (Ob- 
server, 20  Jan.).   Meanwhile,  "the  old  Liberal  Party 
is  stirring."    Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Runciman  are 
heard  from  more  frequently  than  for  some  time  past, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  broken  the 
"party  truce."    The  new  Labor  Party  is  showing 
greater  and  greater  activity  in  its  quest  for  votes  and 
power;  and  its  prospects  seem  bright.    What  do  the 
old  party  organs  stand  for  amid  all  this  change?  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  old  parties,  in  so  far  as  they  still 
exist,  or  new  parties  (of  which  one  has  shown  some 
development)  can  be  ranged,  through  the  papers 
which   represent   them,    among   the  Government's 
friends  or  foes.    In  all  the  adverse  comment  directed 
against  the  Prime  Minister  there  is  seldom  found  the 
suggestion  that  party  politics  enter  into  his  calcula- 
tions.   The  Glasgow  Herald  (6  Feb.)  discusses  this 
point.    "Tonight's  story  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  'restive  Liberals'  among  his  sup- 
porters, is  to  come  out  shortly  with  a  domestic  pro- 
gramme of  social  reform  is  beyond  the  mark.    Nor  is 
it  correct  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  through  the 
Prime  Minister  to  reunite  the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  All  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  energies  and  those  of 
the  Liberals  in  the  Government  and  out  of  it  who  may 
be  described  as  his  personal  following  are  bound  up 
with  and  devoted  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  neither  he  nor  they  have  so  far  given  a 
thought  to  'party  politics'  or  'programmes,'  "  The 
Observer  (20  Jan.)  gives  the  same  assurances.  "Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  to  his  infinite  credit  be  it  said,  has  con- 
centrated himself  on  the  war  in  total  disregard  of  defi- 
nite political  organization  in  his  own  interests." 

If  we  are  not  sure  that  parties  represent  what  they 


used  to  do,  that  papers  represent  parties,  or  that 
parties  occupy  clearly  defined  positions  in  relation 
to  the  administration,  how  can  we  assess  the  weight 
of  the  press  criticism  to  which  the  Times  refers?  A 
few  general  and  apparently  safe  conclusions  may  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  nature  of  the  criticism  indicated 
by  examples.    Events  will  show  the  rest. 

The  most  obvious  and  significant  fact  is  that, 
ruling  out  on  the  one  hand  papers  which  might  be 
suspected  of  some  connection  with  the  Government, 
and  on  the  other,  those  of  very  pronounced  tendency 
either  Conservative  or  Radical,  criticism  of  the  Min- 
istry, when  it  appears  at  all,  is  of  the  restrained  and 
not  of  the  dangerous  variety.  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian and  the  Westminster  Gazette,  firmly  Liberal  as 
they  are,  preserve  this  tone.  So  does  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph with  its  detached  point  of  view.  This  fact  must 
be  kept  in  mind  while  reviewing  the  attacks  of  Ex- 
tremists on  both  sides. 

A  strong  attack  from  the  Conservative  position  is 
made  in  the  Spectator  of  January  26.  It  takes  the 
unusual  form  of  an  apparently  friendly  warning  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  danger  in  which  it  stands,  coupled 
with  the  advice  that  it  should  save  itself  by  a  "recon- 
struction" which  would  alter  it  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  course  has  been  strewn  with 
foolish  and  precipitate  actions  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment react  upon  him.  Take  his  refusal  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  Irish  Conscription  directly  upon  enter- 
ing office  and  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  strength. 
Take  the  perverse  and  gratuitous  inclusion  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  in  the  Administration.  Take  the 
unnecessary  seeking  for  trouble  in  India  involved  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Montagu.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble that  a  pouncing  squall  may  descend  from  these  or 
other  quarters  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  vessel  and 
doom  it  to  destruction.  But  there  are  further  dangers 
than  these.  There  are  abundant  signs  for  those  who 
look  below  the  surface  that  there  are  persons,  and 
very  powerful  persons,  who  were  originally  strong 
supporters  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  who  helped  to 
bring  him  into  power,  but  who  now  think  for  various 
reasons  that  his  rule  has  lasted  long  enough.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  he  is  too  strong  for  this  to  matter.  We 
must  not  forget  that  just  as  those  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword,  so  those  who  get  their 
power  through  the  Press  shall  perish  by  the  Press.  A 
breath  can  unmake  them,  as  breath  hath  made.  In 
the  last  resort  the  force  that  blew  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
into  10  Downing  Street  was  a  hurricane  campaign  in 
a  very  powerful  section  of  the  Press,  a  campaign  so 
sudden  and  so  violent  that  before  the  country  had 
time  to  look  round  and  consider  the  situation,  Mr. 
Asquith  was  hurled  from  power  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  already  in  his  place.  .  .  .  This,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  coming  danger.  The  right  way  to 
prevent  this  untoward  event,  .  .  .  is  to  make 
proper  preparation — to  have  in  our  minds  a  Ministry 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  and  of  making  a  just 
and  secure  peace,  a  Ministry  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  Ministry  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
stampede  the  country  into  a  sensational  Administra- 
tion of  the  kind  we  have  suggested.   For  ourselves,  we 
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think  the  danger  of  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  present 
Ministry  so  great  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  recon- 
structed without  delay.  .  .  .  What  we  sug- 
gest is  that  our  leading  statesmen  in  and  out  of  office, 
and  those  public  men  behind  the  scenes  who  can  so 
greatly  affect  the  course  of  events,  should  quietly  get 
ready  in  their  minds  the  outlines  of  a  National  Minis- 
try, should  in  fact  prepare  a  scheme  of  insurance 
against  the  effects  of  a  sudden  debacle  and  a  sudden 
attempt  to  try  a  patent  'get  well  quick'  remedy  on  the 
national  patient.  The  National  Ministry  which  we 
desire  should  continue  to  include  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  high  office.  It  should  also  include  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson — to  name 
three  examples  from  the  Unionist  side;  with  Mr.  As- 
quith,  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  and  Mr.  McKenna  from 
the  Liberal  side — again  we  only  mention  three,  names 
by  way  of  illustration.  It  should  indeed  be  capable 
of  being  called  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Premiers, 
though  none  of  them  would  preside  over  its  delibera- 
tions. As  our  readers  know,  we  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Speaker  would  be  an  ideal  President  for 
such  a  Grand  Council  of  the  nation's  elder  and 
younger  statesmen.  But  if  for  any  reason  it  should 
be  found  that  he  was  not  available,  then  let  one  of 
our  younger  administrators  be  chosen  to  stand  at  the 
helm." 

The  Radical  attacks  are  more  direct.  Thus  the 
Nation,  of  9  February,  speaking  of  the  "anger  and 
revolt"  aroused  in  "Liberal  and  Labor  England"  by 
the  official  statement  of  the  supreme  War  Council 
commits  itself  to  unreserved  condemnation.  "The 
Government  is  the  object  of  almost  universal  fear  and 
distrust.  It  is  neither  honest  nor  able;  and  yet  if  only 
because  it  has  made  the  way  of  the  nation  so  dark, 
men  fear  to  take  a  step  away  from  it.  But  the  Paris 
Manifesto  is  a  last  straw  to  break  down  reticence,  and 
some  motion  will  be  made.  An  amendment  to  the 
Address  is,  I  think,  inevitable,  and  it  must  contain  a 
declaration  of  Liberal  and  Labor  policy,  now  hourly 
deviating  more  widely  from  the  Government's  reck- 
less course.  But  these  are  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  a  change  of  Government.  The  Morning  Post 
reports  Mr.  George  as  angling  for  a  Liberal  rally  to 
himself.  He  may  spare  his  pains;  his  credit  with  Lib- 
eralism is  gone,  with  Labor  it  was  never  even  estab- 
lished." 

Common  Sense  (9  Feb.)  gives  a  third  of  its  front 
page  to  a  letter  on  "The  Need  for  a  Change  of  Govern- 
ment" by  a  member  of  Parliament  who  is  classed  as 
a  Liberal  but  describes  himself  as  an  Independent.  A 
few  sentences  will  show  its  nature:  "Anxiety  and 
discontent  are  growing  fast — anxiety  not  only  as  to  the 
position  of  our  country  in  its  great  struggle,  but  also 
as  to  what  the  discontented  at  home  may  do.  The 
increasing  number  of  dead  and  maimed  is  making  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  soldiers 
and  their  friends  are  beginning  to  despair  of  any 
fighting  men  except  the  severely  wounded  surviving 
the  war.  The  tax-gatherer  is  making  huge  claims  on 
every  citizen's  income,  yet  we  know  his  demand  is 
much  less  than  that  necessary  for  national  solvency. 
Commerce  and  industry  are  being  destroyed  in  every 


direction.  .  .  .  Food  is  dear  and  scarce,  and 
the  British  people  is  neither  accustomed  to  nor  enam- 
oured of  starvation.  The  better  educated  people 
know  and  the  others  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
scarcity  has  been  aggravated  by  the  Government,  who 
have  violated  every  sound  economic  law. 
Oppressive  regulations  and  prosecutions  have  steadily 
increased,  Labor  is  thoroughly  disgruntled  by  con- 
stant acts  of  caprice  and  bad  faith;  public  money  has 
been  squandered.  .  .  .  Who  is  satisfied  with 
this  Government?  In  the  House  of  Commons  not  ten 
men  outside  the  ranks  of  Ministers,  their  private  sec- 
retaries, and  other  hangers-on.  .  .  .  Why, 
then,  do  we  tolerate  this  Government  any  longer?  Be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  who  should  be  their  successors." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  last  remark  quoted  from 
Common  Sense's  correspondent  seems  a  very  perti- 
nent one.  We  find  in  fact  that  the  critics  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agree  much  better  in  destructive  than  in  con- 
structive policy.  The  Spectator's  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  "alternative"  has  been  given.  The 
Nation  hesitates  between  a  "Lansdowne-Asquith-Hen- 
derson"  combination  and  a  Labor  Government,  pre- 
ferring on  the  whole  the  latter.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden 
writes  to  the  Labour  Leader  (quoted  in  the  Times,  11 
Feb.)  that  "in  the  event  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  it  is  probable  that  the  King  will  send 
for  Lord  Landsdowne,  who,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end." 

We  have  finally  the  question — what  following  has 
this  unusual  alliance  of  critics,  whose  dislike  of  the 
Government  is  so  profound,  but  who  speak  from  such 
divergent  points  of  view?  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  reports  of  parliamentary  correspondents  the  Con- 
servative element  is  likely  to  have  diminished  rather 
than  increased  power.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
signs  that  the  Radical  section  is  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  There  are  frequent  reports  that  the 
Labor  Party  is  drawing  steadily  away  from  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Government  (e.  g.,  Morning  Post,  4 
Feb.)  and  from  collaboration  with  the  older  parties. 
Even  more  significant  are  the  signs  that  the  authority 
of  the  trades  union  officials,  who  have  co-operated  so 
well  with  the  Government,  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 
the  younger  and  more  "restive"  element  is  becoming 
more  and  more  influential.  There  are  many  persons 
who  believe  that  the  workingmen  are  subscribing  in 
increasing  numbers  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  Common 
Sense.  But  until  a  test  more  pronounced  shall  come 
no  final  conclusions  may  be  gathered  from  the  press. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Conviction  of  Bolo 
Part  I — The  Charges 

The  Bolo  trial  began  on  February  4  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  composed  of  seven  officers  and  presided 
by  Col.  Voyer.  Three  indictments  were  considered. 
Bolo  was  charged  with  "Intelligence  with  the  Enemy;" 
Porchere,  Bolo's  agent,  with  "Commerce  with  the  En- 
emy and  Complicity  in  Intelligence  with  the  Enemy;" 
and  Cavallini,  the  Italian,  with  "Complicity." 

The  case  against  Bolo  was  presented  in  the  report 
of  Capt.  Bouchardon,  the  Rapporteur  du  Conseil  de 
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Guerre  who  has  been  directing  the  investigation  of  the 
Bolo  affair  and  of  the  other  scandals  connected  with 
it  since  February  5,  1917.  This  report  was  a  long 
document  of  more  than  fifty  pages,  and  the  reading 
of  it  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  It  was  not  only 
a  brief  for  the  prosecution,  but  in  addition  presented 
or  summarized  the  substance  of  the  Government's 
evidence.  As  an  introduction  to  the  case  proper  it 
ran  over  briefly  Bolo's  previous  career.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  this  career  was  more  like  that  of 
a  hero  of  a  dime  novel  than  of  a  man  who  had  estab- 
lished relations  with  prominent  political  personali- 
ties in  three  or  four  European  countries.  The  features 
of  it  which  bear  most  upon  the  case  are  that  after  a 
long  series  of  adventures,  and  after  having  twice  been 
sentenced  to  jail,  Bolo  finally  emerged  from  obscurity 
in  1904,  thanks  to  a  bigamous  marriage  with  a  rich 
widow  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  four  million 
francs.  After  a  series  of  more  or  less  ridiculous  at- 
tempts to  increase  this  fortune,  by  1914  Bolo  had 
lost  all  of  it  except  a  settled  income  of  about  $10,000; 
at  this  time  he  was  spending  about  six  times  that  sum. 

Toward  the  end  of  1914,  in  order  to  pick  up  a 
little  money,  Bolo  entered  into  negotiations  with  Ab- 
bas Hilmi,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  had  just  before 
been  deposed  by  the  British  Government,  proposing  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  certain  estates  of  the  Khe- 
dive's which  had  been  confiscated.  Bolo  had  met  the 
Khedive  in  Paris  in  June,  1914,  and  in  return  for 
various  unnamed  services  had  been  given  the  title  of 
Pasha.  The  present  negotiation  was  made  through 
Sadik  Pasha,  formerly  Finance  Minister  in  Egypt, 
whom  Bolo  had  also  met  in  Paris.  The  first  proposal 
fell  through,  but  in  place  of  it,  it  was  suggested  (by 
whom  it  is  not  quite  clear)  that  Bolo  would  be  the 
right  man  to  take  charge  of  German  Pacifist  propa- 
ganda in  France.  This  proposal  was  approved  by 
Count  von  Monts,  former  German  Ambassador  in 
Rome,  who  sent  Sadik  Pasha  to  Berlin  with  a  note  to 
von  Jagow,  then  Foreign  Minister.  Von  Jagow  in  turn 
approved  the  project  and  promised  ten  million  francs 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  month.  After  a 
conference  with  Sadik  and  others  at  Zurich,  Bolo  in- 
sisted on  having  at  least  two  millions  a  month,  "if 
anything  serious  was  to  be  accomplished."  Von 
Jagow  agreed  to  this  in  turn,  and  on  March  28,  1915, 
Abbas  Hilmi  received  a  check  for  two  million  francs, 
sent  from  Berlin  on  von  Jagow's  order.  Part,  and 
probably  most,  of  this  money  was  paid  over  to  Bolo. 

In  the  meantime  Bolo  bad  already  begun  trying 
to  buy  up  papers  in  Paris.  He  made  indirect  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  buy  shares  of  the  Temps,  the  Figaro 
and  the  Information,  and  seems  to  have  considered 
approaching  share-holders  of  other  papers.  But  the 
only  result  he  accomplished  was  to  put  on  its  feet 
again  (by  the  purchase  of  1500  newly  issued  shares) 
the  Rap  pel,  a  small  paper  which  had  once  had  a  cer- 
tain political  influence  as  a  Radical  Party  organ,  but 
which  had  gradually  declined,  and  which  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  ceased  publication.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  he  had  received  from 
\bbas  Hilmi.  Bolo  spent  in  extricating  himself  from 
his  private  financial  difficulties; — Abbas  Hilmi  also 


seems  to  have  kept  a  share  of  the  German  cheque  for 
himself, — and  between  the  two,  the  German  Govern- 
ment apparently  decided  to  stop  spending  money  for 
no  results. 

Bolo  then  made  up  his  mjnd  that  he  would  have 
to  make  a  new  effort,  and  set  to  work  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Journal.  The 
Journal  was  then  edited  by  Charles  Humbert,  a  Sena- 
tor and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  Sometime  before,  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties  of  the  paper,  he  had  sold  the  fi- 
nancial control  of  it  to  two  journalists,  Lenoir  and 
Desouches,  but  seems  to  have  kept  the  political  control 
in  his  own  hands.  The  money  supplied  by  Lenoir 
was  apparently  of  German  origin;  Humbert  had  come 
to  suspect  something  of  this,  and  was  anxious  to  buy 
them  out.  In  January,  1916,  he  did  so,  paying  a  mil- 
lion francs  down  and  promising  to  pay  the  remainder 
(4,500,000  francs)  in  four  years.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  Lenoir  at  once,  Humbert  then  (on  January  30, 
1916)  agreed  to  accept  Bolo's  offer, — and  signed  a 
contract  by  which  he  became  a  joint  owner  of  the  pa- 
per with  Bolo,  although  still  apparently  retaining  the 
political  control  in  his  own  hands. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  American  evidence  en- 
ters into  the  case.    As  the  payments  from  Germany 
via  the  Khedive  had  stopped,  and  as  Bolo  had  in  the 
meanwhile  broken  with  the  Khedive  and  Sadik,  Bolo 
undertook  a  voyage  to  America  in  order  to  get  into 
direct  touch  with  German  agents  and  to  secure  the 
money  for  fulfilling  his  contract  with  Humbert.  He 
reached  New  York  on  February  22,  1916,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  Pavenstedt,  then  head  of  the  bank 
of  Amsink  and  Co.,  who  put  him  in  touch  with  Bern- 
storff.    Bernstorff  at  once  (on  February  26)  cabled 
the  proposal  to  Berlin, — and  after  an  exchange  of 
cablegrams,  on  April  1st  $1,683,000  was  placed  to 
Bolo's  credit  at  the  Amsinck  bank.    After  a  certain 
amount  of  juggling  around  between  different  banks,  a 
part  of  this  sum  was  paid  over  to  Humbert,  and  the 
rest  was  by  degrees  transferred  by  Bolo  to  his  account 
in  Paris.    Although  in  cipher,  these  cables  between 
the  German  Government  and  Bernstorff  went  into  de- 
tails as  little  as  possible,  and  mentioned  almost  no 
names.    It  is  clear  from  them  that  Humbert  knew  that 
Bolo  had  gone  to  America  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
Journal,  but  not  that  he  knew  the  source  of  the  money. 
By  the  end  of  1916  the  French  Secret  Service  had 
gained  clear  indications  of  the  nature  of  Bolo's  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  but  it  was  not  until  the  office  of 
the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  had  got  possession 
of  the  American  documents  of  the  case  that  any  satis- 
factory proof  was  at  their  disposal;  these  documents 
were  transmitted  to  Paris  by  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington  on  September  28,  1917. 

The  crime  charged  against  Bolo  is  thus  comprised 
within  these  two  acts:  of  having  received  money  for 
pacifist  propaganda  from  agents  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment by  way  of  Switzerland  in  1915, — and  again 
in  New  York  in  1916.  There  is  no  charge  (and  ap- 
parently no  evidence)  of  espionage;  and  the  success 
or  even  the  degree  of  sincerity  with  which  Bolo 
carried  out  the  propaganda  he  had  undertaken  does 
not  enter  into  the  question.  There  seems  to  be,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  little  evidence  that  the  Germans  got 
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anything  whatever  for  their  money, — thanks  to  the 
generally  useless  character  of  the  agent  they  em- 
ployed. 

The  reading  of  the  Report  was  followed  by  the 
Interrogatoire  of  Bolo  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Court.  The  Interrogatoire  consists  of  a  general  ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning  of  the  accused  by  the 
Judge,  and  generally  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
accused  to  state  his  case  in  his  own  way,  and  to  make 
a  general  speech  to  the  Court  and  the  public.  In  this 
last,  Bolo  was  quite  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion, — 
and  it  was  immediately  evident  that  his  audience  was 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  a  speech,  even  had  he  been 
able  to  make  it  effectively.  In  reply  to  specific  charges 
he  resorted  to  a  system  of  general  denials  and  of 


vague  affirmations — neither  of  which  the  defence  has 
been  able  even  to  attempt  to  support  by  evidence.  The 
money  paid  him  through  the  Khedive  he  explained 
as  the  repayment  of  a  loan  he  had  made  to  Abbas 
Hilmi;  the  money  he  had  drawn  from  America  came 
from  his  private  fortune  which  was  invested  or  de- 
posited there;  and  the  various  incidental  transactions 
he  explained  or  denied  as  best  he  could.  He  declared 
that  he  had  kept  no  account  since  1915, — and — to 
quote  an  instance  of  his  general  tone  and  attitude — 
Avhen  asked  why,  he  replied:  "I  am  the  master  of  my 
fortune,  not  its  slave.  What  is  a  million?"  On  the 
whole,  Bolo's  testimony  had  no  effect  on  the  case, 
one  way  or  the  other; — and  the  first  session  of  the 
trial  adjourned  without  beginning  the  calling  up  of 
witnesses. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Central  Powers'  Arrangements  With  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine 
The  reaction  of  the  various  leading  papers  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  from  the 
war,  and  the  signing  by  the  Ukrainian  Rada  of  a 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  shows  considerable 
variation. 

Some  of  the  papers  seize  the  opportunity  to  de- 
liver sermons  of  a  familiar  sort  on  the  proper  methods 
of  treatment  for  persons  of  Bolshevist  tendencies, 
Russian  or  otherwise.  The  Times  (12  Feb.)  lays  its 
main  stress  upon  this  point.  "We  can  imagine  no 
more  wholesome  lesson  to  the  honest  idealists  who 
still  hanker  after  a  good  peace  by  negotiation  than  the 
abject  humiliation  of  the  Bolshevists  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

.  They  shrink  from  giving  their  surrender 
the  accepted  form  and  from  calling  it  by  its  real  name. 
But  .  .  .  they  have  given  the  Central  Powers 
all  that  the  Central  Powers  require.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  have  long  since  had  to  recognize  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  Russia  was  out  of  the  war. 
The  importance  of  the  failure  of  Bolshevist  diplomacy 
is  political,  not  military.  M.  Trotsky  and  his  asso- 
ciates posed  before  the  world  as  the  elect  champions 
of  a  new  idealism  which  was  to  redeem  mankind. 

They  were  going  to  make  manifest  by  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  a  genuinely  democratic 
peace,  the  might  of  the  second-hand  theories  vamped 
up  in  Petrograd  and  arrogantly  promulgated  as  the 
marvellous  fruits  of  Russian  intellect  and  character. 
Individuals  in  other  lands,  some  sincerely  and  some 
insincerely,  affected  to  take  them  and  their  princi- 
ples at  their  own  valuation.  Both  have  been  put  to 
the  test — the  test  of  their  choosing.  .  .  .  The 
Junker's  jackboot  has  trampled  them  in  the  mud. 
Ideals  are  the  strongest  of  all  forces — 
But  to  prevail  they  must  be  sane  ideals,  and  they  must 
have  the  backing  of  men  prepared  to  fight  and  die  for 
them.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  is  an  idealist.  .  .  . 
But  he  has  never  labored  under  the  Bolshevist  illu- 
sion that  Prussian  'militarism'  can  be  exorcised  by 
rhetoric.  .  .  .  Before  victory,  negotiations  of 
any  kind  with  armed  and  unrepentant  'militarism' 
lead  straight  to  the  lamentable  and  ignominious  goal 
to  which  the  Bolshevists  have  drifted."  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (11  Feb.)  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  (12 
Feb.)  express  the  same  feeling. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (11  Feb.)  refuses  to 
abandon  its  sympathies  with  the  Bolshevists,  and  re- 
news its  reproaches  to  the  Government  for  failing  to 
give  them  support.  "A  cynical  observer  might  be 
tempted  to  say  that  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
the  Allied  and  the  enemy  Governments  have  been 
working  along  parallel  lines,  and  that  the  Allies  have 
been  the  best  friends  of  the  Central  Powers.    The  Al- 


lied Governments  .  .  .  weakened  Petrograd 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Russia  by  their  persistent 
refusal  to  recognize  the  Bolsheviks  as  even  a  de  facto 
Government.  The  French  have  gone  farther.  They 
supplied  this  Ukraine  Rada,  which  has  now  made  a 
separate  peace,  with  money  and  with  a  military  mis- 
sion to  establish  itself  against  Petrograd,  and  in  the 
quarrel  between  Petrograd  and  Rumania — a  quarrel 
which  the  news  has  done  singularly  little  to  illuminate 
— they  have  not  concealed  that  their  sympathies  were 
with  Rumania.  Allied  diplomacy  has  appeared  to  be 
based  on  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  the  Allies  if  the  Bolshevik  Government  fell,  no 
matter  what  took  its  place.  The  Germans  these  last 
weeks  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  break 
with  the  Bolsheviks.  .  .  .  Where  the  Germans, 
however,  differ  from  us  is  that  they  are  prepared  to 
learn  from  facts,  and  do  not  mind  changing  course 
in  obedience  to  them.  Having  persuaded  themselves 
that  in  the  Bolsheviks  they  had  put  their  money  on 
the  wrong  horse,  they  cut  their  losses  and  tried  another 
speculation.  Our  diplomatists  are  never  so  loyal  as 
to  their  blunders." 

There  is  some  speculation  as  to  military  conse- 
quences. The  Times,  it  has  been  seen,  regards  them 
as  slight.  The  Daily  Telegraph  (12  Feb.)  considers 
them  "'sufficiently  serious  .  .  .  but  not  such 
as  to  threaten  the  Western  Allies  with  a  defeat  by 
mere  weight  of  numbers  and  material." 

More  concern  is  shown  as  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Central  Powers  may  derive  food  and  raw  supplies 
from  the  Ukraine.  The  Telegraph  finds  "no  good 
reason  to  doubt"  that  they  may  benefit  greatly  "at  the 
cost  of  condemning  Northern  Russia  to  famine."  The 
Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (11 
Feb.)  conclude  that,  while  the  Ukraine  has  a  good 
deal  of  grain  and  a  good  deal  of  minerals,  there  is 
doubt  whether  Germany  and  Austria  can  solve  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  payment  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  According  to  the  Daily  Express  (12 
Feb.),  "while  disorder  reigns  throughout  Russia  we 
need  not  fear  that  she  will  send  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria any  considerable  quantity  of  supplies." 

A  good  deal  of  anxiety  is  expressed  regarding 
Roumania.  The  Daily  Chronicle  has  for  her  nothing 
but  pity  in  her  second  betrayal  by  Russia;  and,  in 
obvious  expectation  that  she  will  be  forced  to  con- 
clude peace,  assures  her  of  "the  unaltered  sympathy 
of  the  Allied  Governments."  The  Guardian  does  not 
show  the  same  degree  of  confidence  or  affection.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Roumanian  government  is  "in  an 
awkward  position,"  it  goes  on  to  remark  that  "we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  very  influential  factors 
in  Roumania  are  eager  for  reconciliation  with  the 
conservative  Central  Powers,  which  promises  a  bul- 
wark against  the  revolutionary  flood  and  holds  out 
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the  hope  of  compensation  in  Bessarabia  for  disap- 
pointment elsewhere." 

The  internal  disturbances  in  Russia,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  struggle  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Ukrainian  Rada  excite  some  sympathy  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  {Daily  Telegraph),  but  undisguised  satis- 
faction in  the  difficulties  which  they  create  for  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Bolshevik  report  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Rada  is  accepted  with  reserve,  but  in  so 
far  as  accepted,  is  treated  as  very  good  news.  The 
Telegraph  believes  that  the  Bolsheviks'  hostility  to 
the  Rada  arises  from  their  desire  to  prevent  Ukrai- 
nian food  being  drained  off  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
point  out  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Rada  would  make 
its  peace  with  Germany  "a  scrap  of  paper."  But  the 
Manchester  Guardian  again  dissents.  "There  was 
evidently  a  race  whether  the  Central  Powers  would 
win  at  Brest  before  the  Bolsheviks  won  at  Kiev;  and 
even  if  the  Rada  be  only  a  'memory,'  as  Petrograd 
asserts,  the  Central  Powers  count  it  as  something  in 
hand  to  have  even  peace  with  a  phantom  Government. 
Peace,  even  the  ghost  of  peace,  can  work  miracles  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  peoples.  It  may  rally  the 
Ukraine,  it  may  soothe  the  hunger  of  the  people  of 
the  Central  Powers,  it  may  stir  Great  Russia,  much 
more  avid  of  peace  than  of  principles,  to  overthrow 
the  Bolsheviks  and  put  in  their  place  a  Government 
that  will  come  to  terms." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Conviction  of  Bolo 
Part  II — The  Evidence 

The  two  principal  charges  against  Bolo  (which 
were  summarized  in  yesterday's  Press  Review),  are 
supported  by  two  distinct  groups  of  evidence.  The 
first  covers  Bolo's  original  dealing  with  the  Khedive 
in  Switzerland, — while  the  second  reveals  the  trans- 
actions with  the  German  Government  in  New  York. 
Either  of  these  alone  would  probably  have  been 
enough  to  convict, — but  the  American  evidence  was 
the  stronger,  as  it  rested  upon  documents  which  could 
not  be  doubted  or  explained  away,  and  as  it  did  not 
involve  the  testimony  of  witnesses  whose  motives 
might  be  called  into  question. 

The  first  group  begins  with  the  testimony  of 
Casella,  correspondent  of  the  Matin  in  Switzerland. 
Casella  met  Sadik  Pasha  there  at  the  end  of  1916, 
when  Bolo  had  broken  with  Sadik  and  the  Khedive, — 
and  Sadik  gave  him  pretty  much  the  whole  story  of 
his  relations  with  Bolo,  the  Khedive,  and  Cavallini. 
Another  journalist,  Mouthon  of  the  Journal,  also 
heard  this  story  from  Sadik  in  Switzerland.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  Mouthon  told  the  story  to  Caillaux, 
who  ridiculed  it — calling  it  concierge's  gossip;  he  was 
even  unsuspecting  enough  to  tell  the  story  to  Humbert 
and  to  Bolo  himself,  and  ended  by  attaching  no  im- 
portance to  it — partly  from  the  reassurance  he  had 
received  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  Bolo  made  no 
effort  to  influence  the  policy  of  the  Journal.  The  evi- 
dence of  Casella  and  Mouthon  was  amplified  and  cor- 
roborated in  every  important  detail  by  Darru,  a  Com- 
missaire  de  Police,  who  had  been  sent  to  Switzer- 
land to  check  up  the  story.  An  Italian  singer  named 


Sottolana  testified  that  in  April,  1915,  he  had  gone 
with  Cavallini  to  cash  a  check  for  a  million  francs  at 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  in  Paris  and  had  carried  it  with 
him  to  Bolo's  house;  he  had  also  carried  letters  from 
Bolo  to  Madame  Caillaux  and  to  Loustalot  and  Com- 
by,  the  two  men  who  were  indicted  with  Caillaux. 

The  American  evidence  rests  upon  intercepted  ca- 
blegrams, extracts  from  bankers'  records,  and  the  de- 
positions of  Pavenstedt  and  Hugo  Schmidt  taken-  in 
New  York.  This  evidence  is  perhaps  too  familiar  to 
require  recapitulation,- — but  it  may  be  recalled  that  it 
establishes  the  narrative  of  Bolo's  negotiations  in 
New  York,  the  payment  of  about  $1,700,000  by  the 
German  Government  to  a  German  bank  in  New  York, 
the  crediting  of  a  similar  sum  to  Bolo's  account,  and 
immediately  afterward  the  payment  of  a  part  of  this 
money  to  Humbert.  Two  other  witnesses  contributed 
incidental  evidence  upon  Bolo's  doings  in  America. 
Bertelli,  a  correspondent  of  the  Hearst  papers  in 
France,  after  making  a  general  statement  in  defense 
of  Hearst,  admitted  that  he  had  met  Bolo  on  a  French 
liner  en  route  to  New  York,  that  in  New  York  he  had 
dined  together  with  Hearst,  Bolo,  Pavenstedt  and 
others,  and  that  he  had  afterwards  kept  up  his  rela- 
tions more  or  less  with  Bolo  in  France.  Panon,  a 
broken  down  painter,  with  whose  wife  Bolo  had 
eloped  at  one  turn  of  his  earlier  career,  testified  that 
Bolo  had  sent  him  to  New  York  to  get  from  Paven- 
stedt a  certificate  which  would  cover  up  certain  of  the 
transactions  in  New  York  which  were  beginning  to 
come  to  light  (for  one,  the  payment  to  Humbert). 

Another  very  important  witness  was  Doyen,  an 
expert  accountant,  whose  evidence  checked  up  and 
corroborated  the  development  of  the  whole  case,  by  a 
careful  and  minute  examination  of  all  Bolo's  accounts 
which  were  available.  He  established  clearly  that 
Bolo  had  lost  his  fortune  by  1914,  and  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived the  sums  which  other  witnesses  had  asserted 
had  been  paid  him;  this  evidence  while  only  corrobo- 
rative was  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  in  establish- 
ing the  statements  of  other  witnesses,  but  because  the 
defense  was  unable  to  explain  away  payments  made 
to  Bolo  or  to  substantiate  Bolo's  statements  that  these 
payments  had  to  do  with  his  own  private  fortune. 

The  defense  indeed  put  in  practically  no  evidence 
of  its  own  and  was  unable  to  break  down  by  cross- 
examination  any  of  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution. 
The  only  witness  for  the  defense  who  made  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  stem  the  tide  was  Mgr.  Bolo,  a  brother 
of  the  accused,  who  made  a  long  and  passionate  de- 
fense of  his  brother.  But  in  point  of  fact  he  had  no 
evidence  to  offer  one  way  or  another,  and  his  whole 
statement  was  merely  an  emotional  appeal  which 
repeated  many  times  over  his  refusal  to  believe  that 
his  brother  could  be  guilty  of  treason.  His  testimony, 
in  fact,  like  that  of  many  other  witnesses  who  were 
called,  can  hardly  be  called  evidence  in  any  sense  of 
the  word, — and  could  only  have  been  introduced 
thanks  to  the  peculiar  laxity  and  vagueness  of  the 
French  procedure  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence. More  than  one  of  these  witnesses  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  which  bore  in  any  way  upon  the 
case  which  was  before  the  court.  It  was  these  wit- 
nesses, moreover,  who  perhaps  attracted  most  atten- 
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tion  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  whose 
appearance  in  court  received  most  attention  from  the 
press.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  court 
made  a  consistent  effort,  as  far  as  was  in  its  power, 
to  keep  witnesses  to  the  point,  and  to  prevent  the  trial 
from  degenerating  into  a  public  show  or  from  branch- 
ing out  into  a  general  political  debate.  It  is  fair  to 
say,  also,  that  it  succeeded. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  show  witnesses  was 
Caillaux.  He  was  called  by  the  defense,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  toward  their  side  of  the  case,  and  the 
prosecution  made  no  effort  to  draw  him  on  into  state- 
ments which  might  affect  his  own  case.  Caillaux's 
testimony,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  damaging  both  to  Bolo  and  to  himself.  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  deny  his  relations  with  Bolo,  he 
admitted  the  fact  and  practically  proclaimed  himself 
still  loyal  to  Bolo, — but  he  did  so  with  a  defiance 
and  bravado  which  cannot  have  helped  Bolo  and 
which  can  hardly  improve  his  own  position.  Cail- 
laux was  asked  only  one  question  in  cross-examina- 
tion, and  his  own  statement  had  practically  no  bear- 
ing on  the  case  before  the  Court.  It  was  chiefly  aimed 
at  dragging  as  many  other  prominent  names  as  possi- 
ble into  connection  with  Bolo.  He  ended  with  a  sort 
of  political  counter-attack,  by  declaring  that  as  late 
as  last  summer  the  Rapporteur  du  Conseil  de  Guerre, 
Capt.  Bouchardon,  then  in  charge  of  the  Bolo  inquiry, 
had  warned  the  Minister  of  War,  that  if  the  case 
against  Bolo  were  then  pressed,  it  would  only  result 
in  the  Court's  dismissing  the  indictment.  This  charge 
— which  has  since  been  specifically  denied  by  the 
Rapporteur  and  apparently  by  everyone  else  con- 
cerned— was  one  of  the  only  two  incidents  of  the  trial 
which  aroused  anything  of  a  sensation. 

The  other  incident  was  the  disclosure  that  there 
had  been  a  delay  of  about  six  months  in  submitting 
to  the  Rapporteur  certain  evidence  or  indications  of 
evidence  which  came  forward  in  February,  1917. 
This  was  immediately  seized  on  by  certain  papers  as 
evidence  that  various  members  of  recent  Ministries 
had  attempted  to  side-track  or  hold  up  the  investiga- 
tion of  Bolo.    Nearly  everyone  concerned  has  issued 
denials  or  explanations,  which,  while  they  hardly 
make  the  whole  incident  entirely  clear,  at  least  leave 
it  to  be  proved  that  anything  was  done  to  delay  the 
investigation  unreasonably.    It  is  certainly  clear  that 
the  Rapporteur  acted  with  great  promptness  as  soon 
as  he  had  in  his  hands  evidence  which  could  be  relied 
upon  for  a  conviction, — and  this  hardly  came  in  be- 
fore September,  1917.  There  had  been  much  unavoid- 
able delay  on  account  of  difficulties,  legal  and  diplo- 
matic, of  procuring  evidence  in  neutral  countries. 
M.  Barthou,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  clear  the  air  of  certain  ru- 
mors which  had  been  actively  circulated  with  the  ob- 
ject of  involving  M.  Poincare  with  Bolo.    An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  involve  M.  Georges  Mandel,  Chef 
du  Cabinet  of  M.  Clemenceau,  and  for  long  one  of 
his.  intimate  political  friends, — but  without  success. 

At  the  outset  of  the  trial,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
expectation  of  the  general  public  that  the  prosecu- 


tion would  follow  up  any  favorable  lead  which  might 
involve  the  many  ramifications  of  "Boloism"  and  of 
the  other  scandals  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  The 
hostile  and  rather  uneasy  attitude  shown  by  the  few 
papers  still  devoted  to  Caillaux  showed  how  much 
this  was  feared  on  that  side,  and  how  confidently  it 
was  expected  that  the  political  opportunities  offered 
by  the  trial  would  be  taken  advantage  of.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  Court  kept 
straight  to  the  point  set  before  it,  and  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  all  political  elements  of  the  case.  In  fact, . 
there  was  a  marked  intention  to  be  perfectly  fair  to 
Ministries  and  politicians  who  have  previously  had  to 
deal  with  the  case,  and  while  the  prosecution  showed 
itself  perfectly  courageous,  there  was  no  effort  to 
exploit  or  develop  certain  sides  of  the  case  for  politi- 
cal effect.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  the  case  has  been 
extremely  creditable  to  all  the  authorities  at  present 
concerned  with  it. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Austrian  Censorship  * 

(Correspondence  of  a  Czech  to  the  Journal  de  Ge- 
neve, 10  February,  1918.)  The  more  Europe  pays 
attention  to  the  internal  situation  in  Austria-Hungary, 
the  more  the  Government  of  Vienna  increases  its  pre- 
cautions not  to  let  information  get  out  of  the  country 
which  would  give  an  exact  idea  of  events  there.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Von  Toggenburg,  admitted 
as  much  before  the  Budget  Commission,  19  January. 
The  Government  is  supposed  to  have  received  authen- 
tic information  to  the  effect  that  Lloyd  George  reached 
direct  and  very  useful  conclusions  from  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  of  Vienna,  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  are  written  with 
the  collaboration  and  under  the  eye  of  this  Ministry. 
All  the  other  newspapers,  especially  those  of  the 
Slavs,  are  rigorously  censored.  At  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Bureau,  in  addition  to  a  superior  officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  is  a  Counsellor  from  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  censors  and  adroitly  mutilates 
the  speeches  of  the  deputies  before  they  are  given  to 
the  press.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  measures  of 
prudence  are  those  which  have  been  organized  for 
Switzerland  at  Feldkirch.  All  the  newspapers  to  pass 
the  frontier  must  pass  a  new  censorship  here.  Certain 
numbers  are  completely  suppressed  or  have  articles 
cut  out.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Polish,  Czech, 
Slovac,  and  Yougo-Slav  newspapers.  This  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  degree  of  truth  in  the  official  des- 
patches which  reach  Switzerland. 

The  Government  of  Vienna  is  in  accord  with  that 
of  Berlin  irt  the  application  of  similar  measures  of 
control  over  the  German  newspapers.  Ebert  referred 
to  this  recently  when  Vorwaerts  was  suspended  for 
three  days. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Peace  With  the  Ukraine  and  German  Opinion 
"Peace  with  the  Ukraine"  had  been  heralded  for 
some  days  by  the  German  press,  and  news  of  its 
realization  was  received  with  "joy  and  satisfaction." 
The  Kaiser  made  a  characteristic  speech, — "God  has 
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raised  his  protecting  hand  over  Germany  and  her  pol- 
icy." The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  February  9th,  pro- 
claimed pompously:  "Dawn  is  breaking  in  the  East, 
and  the  first  ray  of  peace  victoriously  pierces  the 
clouds.  Out  of  the  East  came  the  war  which  has  en- 
gulfed the  world;  and  now  from  the  East  appears  the 
first  light  of  peace." 

Curiously  enough  the  semi-official  press  and  the 
Minority  Socialists  are  in  accord  in  deprecating  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  prelude  to  general  peace.  The  one 
uses  the  peace  as  an  argument  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  renewed  effort  on  other  fronts,  while  the  Socialist 
Minority  complain  bitterly  that  this  '"German  Peace" 
is  a  serious  check  to  the  possibility  of  general  peace. 
The  semi-official  Germania,  of  February  9th,  writes: 

"There  is  no  one  among  us  who  does  not  consider 
this  peace  an  eloquent  proof  that  some  day  the  world 
will  regain  its  reason  and  put  an  end  to  the  universal 
conflict.  Yet  neither  is  there  any  one  who  does  not 
see  how  far  we  are  from  the  final  goal.  Even  in  the 
East  we  have  obtained  only  a  partial  result."  The 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (9  Feb.),  doubts  whether  the 
peace  with  the  Ukraine  will  affect  other  states  than 
the  peoples  of  Russia  and  Roumania.  "Our  password 
today  as  yesterday  remains  'We  must  conquer.'  "  The 
Minority  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  sees  in  the  separate 
peace  with  the  Ukraine  "a  source  of  serious  conflicts 
with  both  Russia  and  Poland." 

Now  that  there  is  no  further  need  to  show  deli- 
cacy to  the  Bolsheviks,  the  German  press  discusses 
projects  in  the  East  with  great  freedom.  The  am- 
biguous position  of  the  German  delegates  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  who  mouthed  one  set  of  principles  to  apply 
another  no  longer  exists.  "We  can  now  brush  aside 
the  fictitious  Russia  with  its  Trotzky  minister,"  de- 
clares the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (9  Feb.).  The  im- 
mediate result  therefore  was  to  eliminate  the  Bolshe- 
viks from  German  diplomatic  and  military  considera- 
tions. Several  days  before,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
pointed  out  that  peace  with  the  Ukraine  would  neces- 
sarily oblige  Russia  to  negotiate  or  strave.  "That 
she  may  prefer  to  starve,"  the  Tagliche  Rundschau 
admits  generously  "is  her  own  affair." 

Semi-official  organs  as  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
m cine  Zeitung  and  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt  have  out- 
lined the  new  German  policy  toward  the  neighboring 
peoples  in  the  East.  Recognition  and  peace  with  the 
Ukraine  will  be  the  first  step  toward  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  dependent  buffer  states  between  Germany 
and  Russia.  They  will  be  the  creation  of  Germany, 
because  excepting  for  Poland,  their  maximum  de- 
mands did  not  exceed  a  large  autonomy  within  a  large 
federal  Russian  state.  Even  the  Ukraine  did  not 
seek  complete  independence  until  menaced  by  the 
Bolsheviks  and  encouraged  by  Germany. 

There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  in  Germany  as 
in  the  advisability  of  the  present  policy.  The  gov- 
ernmental, annexationist  and  national  newspapers  all 
favor  it.  Certain  liberal  papers  as  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  accept  the  dismemberment  of  Russia  solu- 
tion as  workable  only  if  sincerely  applied  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  small  states  as  well  as  of  the  Central 
Powers.    Finally  there  is  the  press  of  the  Extreme 


Left — Independent   Socialists — which   opposes  vio- 
lently the  whole  system  as  a  bourgeois,  imperialis- 
tic scheme  to  crush  socialist  revolution  and  override 
the  rights  of  small  peoples. 
Annexationist  Press. 

"Now  at  last  we  have  obtained  a  free  hand  in  the 
East.  We  can  do  for  Poland,  Courland,  Lithuania,  and 
Finland  what  we  have  done  for  the  Ukraine.  We 
leave  the  great  Russia  of  Braunstein  (Trotsky)  to  its 
fate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  more  practical  value  for 
us  with  the  Ukraine.  Our  diplomacy  will  have  in 
this  accord  a  precedent  to  negotiate  with  all  the  fron- 
tier peoples,  Finland  included,  over  the  head  of 
Trotzky.  .  .  .  Thus  we  can  fix  the  future  of 
Courland  and  Lithuania  in  accord  with  the  legitimate 
desires  of  the  peoples."  Taglische  Rundschau  (9 
Feb.). 

"It  seems  to  us  more  important  to  escape  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  contagion  rather  than  to  negotiate 
with  Trotzky.  More  than  anything  else  we  must 
guard  in  every  possible  way  against  throwing  our- 
selves into  the  Russian  whirlpool.  We  must  not  re- 
peat the  mistake  made  by  the  European  powers  when 
confronted  by  the  French  Revolution  127  years  ago." 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (9  Feb.). 

Middle  Opinion. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (9  Feb.),  opposes  the 
small  state  policy  on  principle.  "Future  advantages 
from  a  strong  Russia  outweigh  momentary  consider- 
ations. Better  for  us  a  Russia  strong  and  united  than 
a  series  of  young  states,  divided  among  themselves 
by  endless  conflicts.  .  .  .  The  struggle  of  these 
peoples  now  does  not  arise  from  the  question  ol 
whether  or  not  these  peoples  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire  but  is  against  the  Bolsheviks,  and 
against  Russia  as  thus  far  as  governed  by  them.  .  . 
We  are  profiting  therefore  by  a  situation  created  with- 
in Russia.  When  this  is  settled  the  consequences  may 
be  disagreeable  for  us." 

No  small  part  of  the  enthusiasm  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Ukraine  will  prove  a  granary  to  the  Central  Powers. 
Hans  Vorst,  one  of  the  ablest  German  writers  on 
Russian  affairs,  however,  does  not  share  this  optimism 
over  the  economic  results.  First  there  is  the  delay 
in  the  opening  of  transportation.  He  declares,  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  (9  Dec),  that  the  grain  reserves 
anticipated  in  the  Ukraine  do  not  exist  since  1916, 
when  they  were  consumed  by  the  armies,  and  that 
since  then  they  have  not  been  reconstituted.  What 
grain  the  peasants  have  they  will  not  let  out  of  the 
country  unless  obliged  by  force — and  this  would 
necessitate  another  military  expedition. 
Extreme  Left  Opinion. 

The  Independent  Minority  Socialists  have  through- 
out negotiations  with  the  Maximalists  attempted  to 
spread  Bolshevik  doctrines  at  home.  They  hoped 
that  the  German  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
make  concession  to  the  new  principles.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  rupture  of  negotiations  has  been  their 
constant  fear.  "Every  peace  which  hastens  the  end 
of  the  war  is  welcome  to  the  German  proletariat. 
But  the  German  working  classes  see  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  Ukraine  an  obstacle  to  general 
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peace.  This  does  not  hasten  peace  with  Russia.  The 
accord  we  have  just  concluded  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  German  Government  is  determined  to  realize 
its  project  of  conquest  in  the  East,  even  though  the 
Russian  Maximalists  do  not  recognize  German  pre- 
tentions. .  .  .  that  the  Ukraine  will  prove  a 
granary  to  the  Central  Powers  and  not  the  tactics  of 
the  Russian  delegates  forced  into  their  present  posi- 
tion by  the  quadruplice."  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  (9 
Feb.).  They  are  also  skeptical  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  Germany  from  the  Uk- 
raine.   Admitting  that  Austria  adjacent  to  the  Uk- 


raine might  derive  something,  they  do  not  see  how 
there  is  enough  to  go  around. 

The  Minority  Socialists  also  oppose  the  treaty 
because  it  was  concluded  as  a  result  of  secret  nego- 
tiations. They  protest  that  the  peoples  were  not  con- 
sulted, and  that  the  Rada  which  approved  it  was  not 
a  national  delegation  but  a  middle-class  clique.  The 
people  in  the  Ukraine  may  refuse  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty  to  which  they  were  not  parties.  "If  the  Cen 
tral  Powers  use  their  military  power  to  combat  social 
revolution  in  Russia  they  will  be  confronted  with 
the  resolute  opposition  of  the  working  classes  of  both 
Germany  and  Austria."  Chemnitzer  Volksrecld  ( 6 
Feb.). 
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Colonel'Repington  and  the  Supreme  War 
Council 

Colonel  Repington,  who  is  about  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  contributed  to 
the  Morning  Post  of  11  February  a  long  article  on  the 
Supreme  War  Council.  Much  of  it  duplicates  his 
former  attacks  upon  the  Administration.  Other  pas- 
sages relate  to  matters  which  are  discussed  more  ef- 
fectively elsewhere.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  claim 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  treated  British  Labor 
badly  by  keeping  it  in  ignorance  of  the  true  mili- 
tary situation,  "discounting"  its  opinion  at  Paris 
"to  foreigners,"  and  "assuming  their  cowardice  from  ' 
his  own,"  in  order  that  he  might  refuse  to  the  Allies 
the  British  troops  which  they  asked.  The  more  perti- 
nent passages  follow. 

"I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  which  was  supposed  to  direct  the 
general  policy  of  the  war,  but  the  attractions  of  the 
profession  of  arms  seem  to  have  proved  so  over- 
whelming mat  Prime  Ministers  and  others  have  re- 
cently resolved  themselves  into  a  Council  of  War, 
have  revelled  in  strategy,  and  have  exclusively  occu- 
pied themselves  in  teaching  soldiers  how  and  where 
to  make  war. 

I  have  seen  no  official  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings nor  have  I  spoken  to  any  of  our  civil  or  military 
representatives  who  attended  this  Council  of  War, 
but  the  reports  which  I  have  heard  of  the  decisions 
taken  in  Paris  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  sooner 
Parliament  occupies  itself  with  the  doings  of  our 
War  Cabinet  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  safety  of  our 
Armies  and  the  success  of  our  cause. 

The  reports  to  which  I  allude  may  be  true  or 
false.  If  false  they  can  be  denied.  They  allege  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  attempted  to  stampede  the  Council 
of  War  into  approval  of  another  Side  Show  and  that 
he  conspicuously  failed.  Secondly,  that  when  the 
numbers  of  our  Armies,  and  the  crying  need  for  men, 
were  stated  authoritatively  to  the  Council,  he  left 
our  Allies  without  hope  that  they  would  be  met  and 
burked"  full  discussion.  Thirdly,  that  he  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  the  General  Staff  in  London  from 
authority  on  the  Western  front,  and  has  deprived  the 
Field-Marshal  Commander-in-Chief  of  one  of  his 
most  indispensable  means  of  action. 

We  know  pretty  well  from  the  inclinations  of 
Downing  Street,  and  the  open  advocacy  of  its  hangers- 
on,  that  the  Prime  Minister  still  hankers  after  the 
delivery  to  Turkey  of  a  knock-out  blow.  .  .  .  Our 
Allies  think  that  this  Side  Show  has  been  demolished 
by  M.  Clemenceau.  I  am  not  so  sure.  ...  I 
hope  that  Parliament  will  extract  a  definite  promise 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  neither  this  Side  Show 


nor  any  other  will  be  permitted  to  take  place.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Versailles  soldiers  advocated 
this  particular  folly.  I  am  told  that  they  did,  but 
I  cannot  believe  it.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  feel 
sure  that  our  General  Staff  did  not,  and  in  this  case 
I  hope  Parliament  will  ascertain  how  it  comes  about 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  advocates  at  an  Inter-Allied 
Council  of  War  a  course  of  military  action  which 
those  responsible  for  our  strategy  reject. 

I  think  that  it  is  more  than  high  time  that  the  pol- 
icy of  mystery  and  secretiveness  were  made  an  end 
of,  and  that  we  came  to  clear  issues  and  fought  them 
out.  I  have  had  to  listen  to  some  very  hard  sayings 
about  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  France,  whose  Ministers 
have  been  courageous  and  the  people  splendid.  I 
hope  that  Parliament  will  send  to  France  the  promise 
of  enthusiastic  support,  translated  not  by  words  but 
by  deeds.  All  France  marches  to  a  man  in  a  sacred 
cause.  So  does  America,  while  our  Armies  are 
dwindling  away  owing  to  the  poltroonery  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  An  hour  of  President  Wilson  or  Clemenceau 
would  put  things  right. 

I  must  notice  that  the  statement  in  the  official  com- 
munique of  Monday,  February  4,  to  the  effect  that  the 
functions  of  the  War  Council  have  been  'enlarged' 
is  completely  inexact,  so  far  as  the  Versailles  soldiers 
are  concerned,  if  the  reports  to  which  I  refer  have 
any  substance.  These  functions  have  not  been  en- 
larged. They  have  been  completely  altered  in  charac- 
ter, contrary  to  the  assurances  given  to  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  November  14  last.  The 
Prime  Minister  then  said  that  the  Council  would  have 
no  executive  power'  and  that  'the  final  decision  in 
matters  of  strategy,  and  as  to  the  distribution  and 
movements  of  the  various  armies  in  the  field,  will 
rest  with  the  several  Governments  of  the  Allies.'  He 
added  that  there  would  be  no  operations  department 
attached  to  the  Council.  It  is  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  reconcile,  if  he  can,  the  new  plans  with  the  above 
assurances. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  interfering  with 
existing  arrangements  under  which  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  and  General  Petain  each  commands 
his  own  troops  and  all  his  own  troops,  but,  of  course, 
if  the  French  Government  wish  to  create  a  French 
Army  of  Reserve  and  place  it  under  a  separate  Com- 
mander this  is  wholly  their  affair.  The  Field-Mar- 
shal is,  I  believe,  prepared  to  move  to  General  Pe- 
tain's  headquarters  if  necessary,  and  here  I  suppose 
General  Pershing  may  join  them  when  the  American 
Army  becomes  of  more  important  strength.  These 
Commanders,  we  must  assume,  have  long  ago  made 
their  plans  for  mutual  support,  and  are  prepared  to 
send  troops  from  one  to  the  other  in  case  this  other 
be  hard  pressed.  One  would  think  that  there  were 
no  precedent  for  a  British  and  a  foreign  Commander 
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acting  successfully  in  concert.  But  we  need  go  no 
further  back  than  last  year  to  see  General  Anthoine's 
Army  acting  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  as  An- 
thoine  is  now  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Petain,  and 
is  highly  appreciated  at  our  Headquarters  he  forms 
a  link  of  considerable  value.  The  service  of  liaison 
between  the  British,  French,  and  American  Armies 
is  now  in  good  and  safe  hands  and  could  not  be  im- 
proved upon. 

The  extraordinary  decision  .  .  .  necessarily 
entails  the  exclusion  to  a  large  extent  of  our  General 
Staff  at  home  from  all  influence  upon  the  Western 
front.  At  present  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  to  issue  the  orders  of  the  War  Cabinet 
to  the  Armies.  But  now  there  interpose  the  Versailles 
soldiers,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Foch,  and 
the  British  General  on  this  body  is  not  apparently 
under  the  War  Office,  nor  was  he  appointed  by  them. 
He  owes  his  elevation  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  favour 
alone.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  maintain  the  con- 
trol of  our  Armies  under  the  Army  Council,  and  ex- 
isting Letters  Patent  and  Orders  in  Council  follow 
out  these  principles.  Of  such  trifles  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
makes  small  case.  I  do  not  lay  excessive  stress  upon 
them,  but  it  must  at  least  be  stated  who  is  now  to 
be  responsible  for  all  this  muddle,  and  who  we  are 
to  hang  if  things  go  wrong.    The  Army  Council  will, 

I  hope,  make  a  firm  and  united  stand  in  the  interest 
of  the  Army,  and  will  make  the  position  perfectly 
clear.  Everybody  has  to  go  'over  the  top'  sooner 
or  later  in  this  war,  and  it  may  be  now  the  Army 
Council's  turn.  It  is  disquieting,  to  say  the  least, 
that  acts  whereby  the  Prime  Minister  has  relegated 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  to  a  back 
seat,  and  has  deprived  our  Commander  in  France  of 
his  legitimate  authority  over  the  most  important  part 
of  his  troops,  should  have  been  preceded  by  a  shame- 
less campaign  of  calumny  against  these  two  dis- 
tinguished soldiers,  directed  by  newspaper  proprie- 
tors and  editors  usually  in  league  with  Downing 
Street. 

My  opinion  is  that  by  starving  our  Armies  in  the 
field,  by  advocating  adventures  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  legitimate  military  advisors,  and  by  ap- 
proving a  decision  which  deprives  our  Commander  in 
France  of  his  full  command,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
clearly  and  finally  proved  his  incapacity  to  govern 
England  in  a  great  war.  This  is  the  situation  which 
Parliament  must  clear  up  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks 
best." 

President  Wilson's  Message 

Press  comment  on  President  Wilson's  message  of 

II  February  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity  but 
in  general  most  commendatory  in  tone.  That  it  oc- 
cupies no  greater  space  is  probably  due  to  the  absorb- 
ing interest  felt  in  the  Supreme  War  Council.  That 
it  arouses  no  greater  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  some 
papers  probably  arises  from  the  facts  that  it  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  mere  restatement  of  the  former 
war  aims  message,  and  that  it  goes  somewhat  further 
in  certain  directions  than  British  public  opinion  as 
a  whole  is  disposed  to  follow.  Only  the  Radical  and 
one  or  two  Liberal  papers  have  even  discovered  the 


same  degree  of  divergence  as  the  President  between 
the  statements  of  Counts  Hertling  and  Czernin.  Nor 
have  most  Englishmen  ever  believed  that  Germany's 
attitude  and  her  crimes  against  civilization  have 
emanated  solely  from  the  military  caste  to  which 
President  Wilson  has  assigned  almost  the  entire 
blame.  The  Liberal  and  Radical  papers  are  of  course 
careful  to  endorse  the  President's  views  on  these  mat- 
ters. Thus  the  Westminster  Gazette  (12  Feb.)  calls 
attention  to  the  difference  between  the  German  and 
Austrian  pronouncements  when,  after  reviewing  the 
message,  it  says:  "It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Count 
Czernin  will  be  able  to  maintain  his  attitude,  or 
whether  we  have  to  deal  with  enemies  whose  stand- 
point is  accurately  represented  by  the  Kaiser,  resolved 
to  make  the  world  submit  to  a  victorious  German 
army." 

But  clear  negations  come  from  other  quarters. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (12  Feb.)  while  declaring  that 
"the  fundamental  issue  between  Germany  and  the 
Allies  has  never  been  more  clearly  defined,"  and 
praising  the  President's  blunt  answer  to  Count  Hert- 
ling's  "amateur  evasions,"  continues:  "President  Wil- 
son still  clings  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  insolent  ego- 
tism which  emerges  in  the  orations  of  German  Chan- 
cellors is  but  the  voice  of  'one  party.'  We  are  afraid 
it  is  the  voice  of  practically  all  Germany  so  long  as 
Germany  imagines  that  its  doctrines  can  be  enforced." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  (13  Feb.)  takes  a  middle  posi- 
tion. "President  Wilson  may  seem,  in  speaking  of 
'this  one  party'  (the  military  and  annexationist  party 
in  Germany),  to  limit  the  extent  of  such  ideas  in 
Germany  beyond  what  our  European  experience 
would  bear  out.  The  throwing  over  by  the  German 
middle-class  parties  of  their  anti-annexationist  pro- 
fessions of  last  summer  is  only  too  strongly  sug- 
gested by  all  we  can  learn  of  the  enemy's  domestic 
situation.  But  we  believe  him  to  be  substantially 
right  in  his  view  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  German 
nation." 

Only  the  Daily  Telegraph  seems  to  pay  attention 
to  a  part  of  the  message  which  seems  to  merit  particu- 
lar notice.  "He  lays  now,  for  the  first  time,  strong 
emphasis  upon  a  consideration  that  will  go  home  to 
all  minds  in  Germany,  without  distinction  of  class  or 
party,  which  retain  the  elements  of  common-sense. 
"Justice  and  the  rights  of  peoples,"  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clares, "affect  the  whole  field  of  international  deal- 
ing as  much  as  access  to  raw  materials,  and  fair  and 
equal  conditions  of  trade.  Count  von  Hertling  wants 
the  essential  bases  of  commercial  and  industrial  life 
to  be  safeguarded  by  common  agreement  and  guar- 
antee; but  he  cannot  expect  that  to  be  conceded  to 
him  if  the  other  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  are  not  handled  in  the  same  way." 
Enemy  opinion,  we  believe,  not  less  than  that  of  the 
Allied  peoples,  will  be  interested  to  hear  the  Chancel- 
lor's reply.  .  .  .  But  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  hear  from  Count  Hertling,  or  from  any 
statesman  of  the  enemy  Powers,  words  of  cool  con- 
sideration at  the  present  juncture." 

The  finest  tributes  are  offered  by  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  (13  Feb.).  "Dr. 
Wilson  can  but  state  once  more  the  ideals  for  which 
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the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  America  to  continue  the  war  until  they  are 
achieved.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  is  militarist  Ger- 
many. That  obstacle  must  be  removed  or  destroyed. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  either  as  to  the  resolution 
of  America  or  her  ability  to  defeat  Germany.  What 
is  doubtful  is  the  time  required  to  accomplish  that 
warfare.  But  the  last  word  is  with  President  Wilson. 
It  was  he  who  first  set  before  the  world  in  plain 
terms  the  great  conception  of  a  reconstructed  inter- 
national human  society,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Wilson  says, 
territorial  settlements  must  be  based  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  population  concerned,  and  national  as- 
pirations must  be  satisfied,  without  introducing  new 
elements  of  discord:  in  a  word,  the  freedom  of  na- 
tionalities. Dr.  Wilson  believes  in  the  progress  of 
human  nature  to  higher  stages;  and  he  is  ready  to 
fight  for  his  faith." 

The  Guardian  says  in  part:  "Why  is  it  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  others  as  spokesman  of  the  Allied  people,  and 
that  he  alone  is  able  to  give  in  the  least  adequate 
expression  to  the  universal  aspiration  and  the  com- 
mon will?  Yet  so,  beyond  question,  it  is,  and  we 
have  only  to  contrast  his  address  to  Congress,  which 
we  published  yesterday,  with  the  official  report  of  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  Versailles  War  Council,  or  any 
subsequent  deliverances,  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  night,  on  the  same  matters,  in  order  to 
recognise  the  fact.  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  reason  is 
that  President  Wilson  is  a  great  and  a  very  sincere 
man,  partly  that  America  occupies  a  more  or  less 
detached  position  and  that  her  representative  is  able 
to  speak  more  freely  than  those  of  countries  bound 
by  all  the  ties  of  old  alliance  and  infected  by  the  tra- 
dition of  a  secretive  and  unreal  diplomacy.  But 
mainly,  we  cannot  but  think,  the  reason  is  that  Amer- 
ica, having  recently  come  into  the  war  for  certain 
quite  simple  and  quite  definite  ends  of  justice  and  of 
policy,  and  having  absolutely  no  material  interests  to 
serve  apart  from  these,  her  President  is  able  to  keep 
these  firmly  and  constantly  in  view.  ...  At  the 
same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  it  is  a  little  galling 
that  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  take  up  the  dropped 
stitches  and  to  repair  the  all  too  palpable  lapses  of 
our  own  and  of  the  Allied  diplomacy.  Thus  when 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  an  otherwise  most  timely  and 
valuable  statement  of  war  aims,  did  nothing  to  recog- 
nise or  drive  home  the  claim  of  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment for  the  right  of  'self-determination'  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  Mr.  Wilson  was  at  once  compelled 
to  come  forward  to  make  good  so  palpable  and  gratu- 
itous a  defect.  Or,  again,  it  is  no  less  deplorable 
that  in  the  more  recent  and  more  important  instance 
of  the  Versailles  Conference  it  should  have  been  left 
to  President  Wilson  to  make  any  sort  of  response 
to  the  advances  of  Count  Czernin  or  to  do  anything 
towards  publicly  marking  the  great  difference  alike 
of  tone  and  of  substance  between  his  statement  of 
war  aims  and  that  of  Count  von  Herding,  or  the 
still  deeper  and  more  indisputable  divergence  between 
the  declared  policy  of  Count  von  Hertling,  and  the 
known  and  passionate  desires  of  the  mass  alike  of 


the  German  and  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples. 
Such  failures  are  not  accidental.  They  spring  either 
out  of  a  serious  incompatibility  of  temper  and  of 
aim  among  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  peoples, 
or  else  out  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country  to  give  adequate  expression 
and  support  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  nation  is  fight- 
ing and  alone  intends  to  fight.  .  .  .  It  is  idle 
and  worse  than  idle,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
wise and  misleading,  to  represent  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many and  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  as  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same,  when  in  truth  they  are 
widely  and  vitally  different.  Our  interest  lies  in 
recognising  this  difference  and  acting  upon  it,  not 
in  covering  it  up  in  order  to  be  able  to  echo  the  empty 
shout  of  M.  Clemenceau  that  nothing  matters  except 
victory.  Victory  indeed  matters  supremely,  but  there 
are  various  roads  to  victory,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  lies  in  dividing  your  enemies  and 
making  it  easy  for  the  less  irreconcilable  among  them 
to  meet  you  by  candour  and  moderation.  Candour 
and  moderation  were  in  the  Versailles  manifesto 
sadly  to  seek." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Views 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12 
February  indicates  that  his  view  of  Count  Czernin's 
speech  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  President's. 

"I  read  with  profound  disappointment  the  re- 
plies given  to  President  Wilson's  speech  and  the  one 
which  I  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by 
the  German  Chancellor  and  Count  Czernin.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  far  as  tone  is  concerned,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  Austrian  speech  and 
the  German  speech,  but  I  wish  that  I  could  believe 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  substance.  (Cheers.)  I 
cannot  altogether,  and  I  regret  it,  accept  that  interpre- 
tation of  Count  Czernin's  speech.  It  was  extraordi- 
narily civil  in  tone  and  friendly,  but  when  you  came 
to  the  real  substance  or  the  demands  put  forward  by 
the  Allies  it  was  adamant.  It  put  Mesopotamia,  Pal- 
estine, and  Arabia  in  exactly  the  same  category  as 
Belgium.  They  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks  on 
the  same  conditions  presumably  as  those  on  which 
Germany  was  to  restore  Belgium.  When  it  came  to 
the  demands  of  Italy  Count  Czernin  simply  said  that 
certain  offers  had  been  made  before  the  war  and 
that  they  were  now  withdrawn.  As  far  as  the  Sla- 
vonic population  of  Austria  was  concerned  it  was 
purely  a  polite  statement  to  President  Wilson  and 
others  that  it  was  none  of  our  business  to  inquire. 

There  was  not  a  single  definite  question  dealt  with 
where  Count  Czernin  did  not  present  the  most  defi- 
nite refusal  to  discuss  any  terms  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  possible  terms  of  peace." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

President  Wilson's  Message 

"President  Wilson  is  a  redoubtable  adversary, 
for  he  is  at  the  same  time  subtle  and  adroit  in  his  dia- 
lectic, and  robust  in  his  faith  and  his  sincerity.  In 
a  few  brief  strokes,  he  analyses  the  divergences,  the 
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obstinate  prejudices  and  the  illusions  of  his  Austro- 
German  opponents." 

This  phrase  from  the  editorial  of  the  Temps 
strikes  the  note  of  the  French  impression  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  latest  message.  It  is  moreover  a  new 
note.  After  the  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  with 
which  the  President's  notes  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war  were  regarded  in  France,  there  came  the  sud- 
den outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  gratification  over  his 
decision  to  take  part  in  the  struggle — not  as  a  sympa- 
thizer, but  as  a  belligerent  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
This  feeling  was  for  long  so  strong — and  it  has  al- 
ways been  so  sincere — that  there  was  little  disposition 
to  enter  into  detail  or  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  his  country  to  European 
political  problems.  Then  in  turn,  following  upon 
his  speeches  of  last  Autumn,  there  developed  a  re- 
newed feeling  of  uncertainty  lest  the  President's  in- 
creasing attention  to  particularly  European  problems 
might  end  in  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
before  the  Allies  (or  even  in  compromising  their  sit- 
uation), on  account  of  the  idealism — or  as  it  was 
put  more  frankly,  the  illusions — with  which  it  was 
feared  he  was  approaching  complicated  European 
political  problems  of  long  standing. 

During  the  past  two  months  this  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness  has  been  gradually  dispelled.  There  still 
remains  no  doubt,  and — with  the  precise  and  logical 
mentality  of  the  French  there  will  always  remain — 
a  certain  skepticism  as  to  applying  idealism  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  But  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
now  even  by  the  most  skeptical  and  "realist"  ele- 
ments of  the  French  people  that  this  idealism  is  sin- 
cere, and  not  merely  a  method  of  evading  difficulties; 
— and  above  all  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
the  United  States  is  fully  in  earnest  upon  the  main 
point — -upon  defeating  German  ambitions.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  strong  support  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  public  opinion  in  America  to  the  general 
idea  of  a  much  closer  co-operation  between  the  Allies 
and  of  a  centralized  control  of  all  Allied  forces,  has 
undoubtedly  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  French 
opinion. 

After  the  first  Inter- Allied  Conference  the  French 
came  to  look  upon  the  United  States  as  an  ally  more 
than  ever  before, — and  particularly  as  an  ally  of 
France.  Since  then  this  confidence  seems  to  have 
developed  steadily.  The  President's  speech  setting 
forth  his  conditions  of  peace,  in  spite  of  its  marked 
difference  of  tone  from  the  more  cautious  expressions 
of  the  French  Government,  aroused  no  real  concern 
on  the  score  of  excessive  idealism.  In  fact,  as  to 
its  idealistic  quality  as  well, — the  more  it  came  to  be 
understood,  ihc  more  il  has  come  to  be  tv< 'denized  and 


approved.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized,  in  short, 
that  the  President  is  not  only  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Allied  cause,  but  to  be  counted  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  determined  and  redoubtable  cham- 
pions. 

This  new  attitude  is  strongly  apparent  in  the  two 
most  careful  comments  of  the  President's  latest  mes- 
sage in  the  French  press — those  in  the  Temps  and  the 
Debats.  It  is  echoed  more  or  less  in  all  other  com- 
ment, but  there  has  been  much  less  discussion  of  it 
in  the  press  than  in  the  case  of  any  previous  mes- 
sage. Coinciding  with  the  Treaty  with  the  Ukraine, 
Trotzky's  latest  somersault  at  Brest,  and  with  the 
three  or  four  column  reports  of  the  Bolo  trial,  few 
papers  have  found  themselves  able  to  devote  to  it  the 
customary  space  or  attention. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  observes  at  the  outset 
that  the  President  is  this  time  addressing  foreigners 
rather  than  Americans.  "His  message  has  been  com- 
posed with  the  idea  of  being  telegraphed  rather  than 
being  read, — and  it  is  intended  above  all  for  Ger- 
mans and  Austro-Hungarians."  After  praising  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  checked  "unfortunate 
interpretations"  of  the  reference  to  Austria  in  his 
previous  message,  the  writer  approves  particularly 
the  President's  having  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
Austria  upon  Germany.  "In  speaking  thus,  President 
Wilson  has  shown  that  he  has  now  an  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation,  and  that  the  'flirting'  of  Vienna 
was  as  fruitless  as  it  was  out  of  place.  He  thus  passed 
lightly  over  the  declarations  of  Count  Czernin  as  ut- 
terances of  slight  importance,  and  turned  to  deal  with 
Count  von  Hertling  directly.  Mr.  Wilson  pierced 
through  and  through  the  speech  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor,— discerning  in  it  nothing  but  equivocal  state- 
ments and  unsupportable  pretensions."  After  fur- 
ther approving  comment  on  this  reply  to  von  Hertling, 
the  Debats  makes  one  more  general  point  which  is  in 
a  way  softened  by  recollection  of  past  differences, — 
and  which,  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  brought  up 
now,  is  a  sort  of  reconciliation, — no  less  sincere  be- 
cause there  is  in  it  a  note  of  triumph. 

"The  President  made  still  another  declaration, — 
a  declaration  doubly  interesting  as  coming  from  him. 
'This  war  has  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  small  nations  and  of  nationalities  which  lacked 
the  union  and  the  force  to  make  their  rights  respected.' 
This  is  a  language  very  different  from  that  of  1915. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that  the  causes  of 
the  war  were  unknown  to  him;  he  even  took  the  atti- 
tude of  not  trying  to  discover  them.  The  politics  of 
Europe  appeared  to  him  as  in  a  fog  which  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  penetrate.  Today  the  fog  has  cleared 
away,  and  the  fantastic  projects  of  Germanic  archi- 
tecture stand  revealed  before  him." 
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Military. 

'"The  trench  raid  in  which  Privates  Hay,  Enright 
and  Gresham,  the  first  of  the  American  troops  to  lose 
their  lives  in  attack,  were  killed,  is  dwarfed  by  the 
part  which  a  contingent  of  an  American  Engineering 
regiment  had  in  the  German  surprise  at  Gouzeaucourt, 
near  Cambrai.    .    .    .    The  incident  is  not  to  be 
unduly  magnified.    These  men  did  no  more  than  tens 
of  thousands  of  British  did  that  day.    But  we  read 
of  their  brilliant  exploits  with  the  interest  attaching 
to  new  things.    Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  generalship  that  permitted  the  surprise  to 
attain  success,  the  adequacy  these  Americans  showed 
in  one  of  the  most  trying  emergencies  of  the  war  is 
viewed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  at  home."  Thus 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (7  Dec).    The  Seatle- 
Post-Intelligencer  (4  Dec.)  thinks,  more  proudly,  that 
"the  episode  of  Saturday's  engagement  around  Gou- 
zeaucourt ...  is  typical  of  what  may  be  expected 
of  American  units,  as  was  their  splendid  conduct  and 
intelligent  initiative  under  the  perplexing  circum- 
stances. .   .   .  The  incident  emphasizes  an  Amer- 
ican quality  that  will  characterize  all  of  our  sol- 
diers in  the  European  actions:  the  quality  of  initiative, 
of  thinking  for  oneself  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.  Soldiers  of  less  intelligence  would  have  been 
mown  down  or  captured  like  sheep  in  Saturday's  emer- 
gency."— Two  details  of  the  treatment  of  the  German 
counter  attacks  at  Cambrai  may  be  mentioned.  The 
first  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  "soften"  the  British 
discomfitures.  "Not  since  the    .   .   .  second  battle  of 
Ypres,"  reads  the  first  paragraph  of  the  New  York 
Tribune's  comment  (4  Dec.)    "have  the  Germans 
gained  as  much  ground  or  taken  as  many  prisoners  as 
the  result  of  an  engagement  in  which  British  troops 
participated."    The  second  is  the  frequency  of  refer- 
ences to  Civil  War  strategy.    The  German  counter-at- 
tacks before  Cambrai  are  described  by  the  New  York 
Times  (4  Dec.)  as  "in  all  respects  but  one  a  duplicate 
of  Stonewall  Jackson's  surprise  of  Hooker  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  which  has  hitherto  stood  as  a  model."  The 
Tribune  (4  Dec.)  finds  in  "the  second  phase  of  the 
Battle  of  Cambrai  a  suggestion  of  the  events  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  stretched  over  a  much  longer  period  of 
time." 

The  accounts  of  the  renewal  of  the  German  push 
in  the  Asiago  Sector  give  full  credit  to  Berlin's  an- 
nouncement of  the  capture  of  11,000  prisoners;  at 
the  same  time  indicating  that  the  "Italians  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  held  their  line,  yielding  only  a  few 
points  well  within  the  main  battle  line"  (Neiv  York 
Times,  Washington  Dispatch,  Dec.  7). 

The  declaration  of  war  on  Austria  is  in  some 
quarters  considered  to  have  solved  the  Italian  situa- 
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tion.  The  Washington  Post  (7  Dec.)  foresees  "mo- 
mentous consequences,  probably  visible  first  in  Italy, 
but  decisive  also  in  Spain,  and  ultimately  disastrous 
to  Austria.  It  means  that  Italy  will  be  saved;  that 
Spain  will  become  a  republic;  and  that  Austria  will 
be  broken  up."  The  President's  request  for  the  dec- 
laration, which  was  practically  a  surprise  to  Con- 
gress, causes  some  vague  irritation,  which  is  relieved 
only  by  the  practical  unanimity  of  Congressional 
consent.  The  Washington  Times  (7  Dec.)  seems  to 
resent  the  lack  of  real  justification  in  the  request. 
"Two  phases  of  his  logic  remain  unexplained,"  thinks 
its  Congressional  correspondent,  "why  he  hesitates  to 
declare  war  on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  what  are 
the  'imediate  and  practical  considerations'  that  are  to 
follow  the  declaration  of  war  on  Austria."  Last- 
minute  messages  from  Colonel  House  are  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  President's  solitary  decision; 
the  general  motives  attributed  to  him  by  the  Washing- 
ton Times  are  the  desire  "to  hearten  the  people  of 
Italy  ...  to  strengthen  from  a  military  point 
of  view  the  whole  allied  cause,  to  exert  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  peace  council  for  a  harmonious  settle- 
ment based  on  equity  and  justice,  an  influence  that 
will  be  more  potent  in  Rome  now  than  if  America  had 
stood  aloof  from  Italy  in  her  hour  of  distress.  But 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  adds  the  Times,  some- 
what resentfully,  "the  act  was  individual — Mr.  Wilson 
alone  took  the  great  step.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  President  without  submitting  his  message 
to  a  single  adviser  approximated  so  well  the  wishes  of 
the  country." 

The  idea  of  sending  troops  to  Italy  is  very  at- 
tractive. The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  reporting  the  resolution,  declares  that  the  "United 
States  is  sending  ships,  money,  and  supplies,  and 
will  probably  soon  send  troops  who  will  be  facing 
and  making  war  on  Austrian  soldiers."  And  the 
World  (9  Dec.) :  "it  is  believed  in  official  circles  that 
our  troops  will  be  on  their  way  soon  to  help  the  Ital- 
ians in  this  struggle."  And  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(6  Dec.) :  "It  may  well  be  that  some  of  General  Per- 
shing's troops  will  be  in  shape  to  take  their  place  in 
the  front  ranks  in  Italy  during  the  winter."  The 
Boston  Transcript  (5  Dec.)  finds  this  hope-dictated 
rumor  absurd.  "This  report  is  evidently  premature. 
The  number  of  American  soldiers  who  'at  any  time' 
can  be  sent  to  Italy's  aid  is  unfortunately  small. 
The  Italian  front  is  no  place  for  raw  troops.  Our 
troops  in  Europe  can  help  the  Italians  best  by  re- 
maining where  they  are." 

Aside  from  these  interesting  speculations  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  with  the  Congressional  action  is 
based  on  logical  grounds, — "it  clears  the  atmosphere 
and  removes  an  anomalous  condition"  (Chicago  Tri- 
bune, ibid) :  on  the  moral  effect  on  Italy;  as  the  New 
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York  World  (8  Dec.)  points  out,  "a  moral  effect 
within  the  Dual  Monarchy,  whose  subjects  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  United  States;"  and  finally,  on  the 
direct  advantage  of  "enabling  the  United  States  to 
deal  more  freely  with  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  this  country  who  have  been  doing  Germany's  work 
and  escaping  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  enemy 
aliens." 

There  is  evidently  general  discontent,  particularly 
in  Republican  circles,  that  no  declaration  of  war  is 
made  against  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  "Many  will 
feel,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  (5 
Dec.)  "that  the  declarations  against  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  are  only  postponed,  and  will  doubt  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  delaying  the  step  which,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son's candid  admission,  would  be  logical  and  which 
in  their  belief  is  inevitable."  The  Kansas  City  Star 
(1  Dec.)  observes  that  in  Congress  "the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  including  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  among  the 
enemies  of  this  country  has  not  cooled,  despite  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  recommendations."  The  Washington 
Times  (7  Dec.)  adds  the  further  consideration  that 
"valuable  time  is  to  be  lost  through  delay  in  declar- 
ing war  against  Bulgaria  and  Turkey."  The  House 
is  told  by  the  State  Department  (New  York  Times 
7  Dec.)  "strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  separate 
peace  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Other  reasons  were 
also  given  by  the  State  Department."  This  advice 
from  the  State  Department,  which  was  respected  by 
Congress,  is  considered  ridiculous  by  the  Boston 
Transcript  (7  Dec);  "Washington  is  far  away  from 
the  real  centres  of  war  information  if  it  believes  that 
a  separate  peace  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  'immi- 
nent. 

There  is  very  little  comment  on  the  other  phases 
of  the  President's  message.  The  New  York  World 
(7  Dec.)  does  remark,  however,  that  "the  President's 
primary  demand  is  for  a  peace  of  the  peoples,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  official  German  demand  for  a  peace 
of  Governments;"  and  (8  Dec.)  that  Lord  Lands- 
downe  is  mistaken  in  supporting  his  own  letter  simi- 
lar to  the  President's  message. 

Interviews  given  by  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff, 
together  with  Count  Hertling's  "war-credits"  speech 
are  dismissed  generally  as  "camouflage"  (El  Paso 
Times,  3  Dec),  as  "barrack  room  gossip"  (New  York 
Times  5  Dec),  as  "sour  grapes"  (El  Paso  Times,  6 
Dec). 

Training. 

The  report  of  an  increased  mortality  in  the  train- 
ing camps  for  the  week  ending  November  30  has  evi- 
dently given  rise  to  anxiety.  The  Kansas  City  Times 
(6  Dec.)  points  out  that  "pneumonia,  vice  infections, 
meningitis,  and  measles  were  the  chief  offenders.  In 
no  case  were  the  conditions  alarming."  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  (6  Dec),  in  a  long  editorial 
on  the  subject,  first  says,  "The  splendid  success  met 
with  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. Not  one  case  of  this  disease  has  been 
reported  from  any  of  our  army  camps  this  year."  Go- 
ing on  to  analyze  the  causes  of  sickness,  the  Times 
Picayune  observes,  "To  the  surprise  of  many,  measles, 


usually  deemed  a  children's  disease,  has  come  for- 
ward as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  soldier,— not  that 
there  have  been  many  deaths  from  it,  but  that  it  has 
been  followed  in  a  number  of  cases  by  pneumonia, 
from  which  malady  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  deaths  re- 
ported have  occurred.    .    .    .    It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  could  have  been  avoided.  Perhaps  in  some 
cases  the  quarantine  was  not  'slapped  on'  early  enough 
or  not  enforced  with  sufficient  vigor;  but  it  has  been 
enforced  for  some  time  recently  and  promiscuous  vis- 
iting at  camps  checked,  and  the  situation  has  conse- 
quently, greatly  improved.    A  mistake  was  made  in 
not  furnishing  the  men  with  heavy  winter  clothing 
early  enough,  the  lack  of  which  is  probably  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  the  pneumonia  that  has  prevailed  .  . 
.  This  deficiency  has  now  been  made  good,  and  the 
men  are  now  rejoicing  in  their  thick  winter  clothing." 
— That  the  cantonments  occupy  considerable  atten- 
tion is  shown  by  a  variety  of  comment.    The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  33rd  Division  is  reported  (Houston 
Chronicle,  6  Dec.)  as  saying  that  "the  most  severe 
criticism  that  can  be  lodged  against  the  33rd  Divi- 
sion right  now  is  a  decided  lack  of  discipline;"  and 
the  reporter  indicates  that  a  "shakeup  on  the  matter 
of  discipline  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  men 
may  be  expected  when  General  Bell  returns."  The 
Transcript  (6  Dec.)  is  also  irritated  by  the  ordnance 
deficiency.    It  quotes  an  artillery  officer  as  saying 
that:  "Hundreds  of  field  artillerymen  who  are  at- 
tached to  regular  regiments  today,  have  never  seen 
a  gun  fired,  and  do  not  expect  to  until  they  get  to 
France.    .    .    .    The  War  Department   must  be 
made  to  realize  the  danger  of  its  delay  in  organizing 
an  extensive  and  intensive  system  of  training  in  field 
artillery  firing  in  the  United  States."    The  Transcript 
(5  Dec.)  likewise  sums  up  the  supply  question.  "The 
blunders  in  the  Ordnance  Department  have  delayed 
by  six  months  the  American  advance  in  France,  and 
the  incompetency  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  De- 
partment has  already  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
many  an  American  soldier  training  in  cantonments  in 
this  country.    .    .    .    Conditions  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  in  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General  call  for  an  investigation  by  Congress 
that  must  cut  to  the  bone."    The  Kansas  City  Star 
(3  Dec.)  says,  on  the  same  subject,  "it  was  the  last 
week  in  August  before  the  final  rifle  specifications 
were  turned  over  to  the  factories.   As  for  artillery,  we 
know  that  the  first  shot  fired  by  Americans  at  the 
front  was  fired  from  a  French  75,  and  that  today 
.    .    .    there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery  at 
Camp  Funston."    Finally,  the  New  York  Tribune  (4 
Dec.)  announces  that  it  is  because  of  lack  of  winter 
clothing  that  the  second  500,000  of  the  National  Ar- 
my will  not  be  called  until  March.    It  adds,  "It  had 
been  planned  to  train  the  second  increment  largely  in 
the  camps  made  vacant  by  the  movement  of  National 
Guardsmen  to  France.    Now  it  is  thought  that  the 
cantonments  will  be  available  for  the  second  incre- 
ment, as  the  first  increment  will  or  can  be  sent  to 
France  before  present  plans  contemplate  the  calling 
of  the  second." 

The  secrecy  wrapped  about  the  doings  of  the  Navy 
permits  the  New  York  Times  (9  Dec.)  to  say  of  the 
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sinking  of  the  Destroyer  Jacob  Jones  simply  "Eight 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  United  States 
has  lost  its  first  warship.  In  that  time  the  navy  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  warfare,  and  it  has  inflicted 
losses  on  the  enemy.  How  many  submarines  it  has 
sunk  or  captured  wo  do  not  know;  the  number  may 
be  large  or  small,  but  there  certainly  have  been 
some." — The  announcement  of  Mr.  Hurley  (8  Dec.) 
that  "America  will  undoubtedly  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  interallied  board  to  control  sea  transportation" 
clashes  oddly  with  the  criticism  of  the  shipping  board 
by  the  Boston  Transcript  (7-8  Dec).  The  failure  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Navy  by  which  the  latter  was  to  take  over  control  of 
merchant  shipping  prompts  the  Transcript  to  say  that 
"the  chaotic  condition  of  our  transport  service  is  such 
that  we  are  not  making  full  use  of  the  shipping  facili- 
ties available.  Ships  are  sailing  frequently  with  their 
accomodations  for  troops  empty,  owing  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department,  as 
organized  today,  to  do  anything  on  time.  Ships  have 
returned  from  France  with  supplies  sent  over  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  force  still  on  board  because 
the  confusion  at  the  overseas  base  made  it  impossible 
to  empty  the  ship  without  a  long  delay  in  the  return 
trip.  Confusion  and  conflict  of  authority  at  the  em- 
barkation bases  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  when  a  ship  will  sail.  There  are 
cases  of  recent  record  where  ships  were  held  here  idle 
in  port  from  several  days  to  three  weeks.  Officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  who  know  something  about  ship- 
ping are  authority  for  the  statement  that  these  delays 
and  similar  shortcomings  in  our  transport  service 
have  brought  about  a  condition  where  we  are  using 
less  than  half  the  shipping  facilities  now  available 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  to  France." — In  con- 
nection with  the  supposed  secrecy  of  shipping  move- 
ments, it  is  pointed  out  by  the  American  Defense  So- 
ciety (New  York  Tribune,  3  Dec.)  that  "printed  re- 
ports issued  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, containing  exact  information  concerning  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  sent  to  France  accompanied 
by  maps  showing  its  transportation  routes,  location 
of  storage  magazines,  and  its  final  point  of  embarka- 
tion, have  been  sent  to  the  German  fire  insurance  com- 
panies."—  Among  the  comments  on  the  Halifax  Ex- 
plosion is  this  of  the  New  York  World  (9  Dec): 
"Some  risks  are  too  great.  One  of  these  is  the  risk  of 
carrying  deckloads  of  benzine  on  munition  ships.  It 
was  this  that  caused  the  explosion  in  Halifax  harbor. 
The  collision  did  not  do  so.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts it  was  more  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  ves- 
sel was  struck  before  the  fire  that  started  at  once  and 
drove  the  crew  from  the  deck  reached  and  exploded 
the  munitions  below.  ...  If  there  were  ships 
enough  so  that  cargo  could  be  more  safely  sorted 
and  stowed,  a  collision  need  not  wipe  out  half  a  city." 

The  actual  success  of  the  Food  Conservation  cam- 
paign has  been  put  in  doubt  by  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  packing  firms  who  caused  reports  to  appear 
in  Chicago  papers  to  the  effect  that  "the  stocks  piling 
up  in  the  coolers  of  the  packing  houses  are  sufficient 


to  meet  all  foreign  demands  without  interfering  with 
domestic  consumption  at  the  usual  rate."  Mr.  Hoover 
indignantly  replies  that  "statements  of  the  above  char- 
acter given  out  for  personal  interest  are  in  little  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  being  shown  by  millions  of  homes 
in  the  United  States;"  but  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  answer  directly  the  assertion  concerning  meat, 
contenting  himself  with  pointing  out  that  all  the  sur- 
plus wheat  has  gone  to  Europe.  It  is  further  indicated 
that  a  complete  report  by  the  Food  Commission  is 
being  prepared  (New  York  Times,  9  Dec). 

A  considerable  body  of  comment  is  called  forth 
by  the  Railroad  Situation  which  seems  to  become 
more  and  more  involved.  Great  things  are  appa- 
rently expected  to  follow  from  the  "formation  of  a 
committee  of  railroad  executives  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  all  exports  of  whatever  description  from  At- 
lantic ports  to  Europe."  The  New  York  Times  (5 
Dec.)  comments:  "The  formation  of  this  committee 
is  regarded  as  a  long,  bold  step  toward  getting  a 
master  grip  on  die  export  traffic  of  the  country,  lack 
of  system  in  the  management  of  which  has  been  in 
great  part  responsible  for  the  congestion  at  Atlantic 
seaports.  Millions  of  tons  are  awaiting  shipment  at 
ports  where  no  boats  are  ready  to  load  it.  This  ship- 
ping available  for  a  number  of  ports  cannot  care  for 
the  waiting  traffic  The  committee  will  keep  back  ex- 
ports from  the  ports  until  there  are  ships  to  handle 
it.  "The  railroad  Priority  argument  between  food 
and  fuel  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  statement, 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  the  congested  con- 
dition of  railways  make  impossible  any  kind  of  pri- 
ority.— The  important  event  in  the  railroad  week  is 
the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  (6  Dec.)  "startled  Congress  by  a  warn- 
ing of  the  impending  breakdown  of  the  transportation 
system  of  the  country  under  the  strain  of  war  de- 
mands." The  immediate  result  is,  according  to  the 
Kansas  City  Times  (7  Dec),  that  "even  the  impend- 
ing declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  which  Congress 
will  vote  tomorrow,  was  largely  overshadowed  in 
official  circles  by  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  many 
angles  and  possibilities  of  the  railroad  problem;"  and 
that  (New  York  Times-Tribune  7  Dec.)  "means  of 
unifying  the  railroads,  as  declared  necessary  for  the 
war,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  were 
discussed  today  at  conferences  between  President  Wil- 
son and  three  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Pres- 
ident was  represented  as  having  reached  no  conclu- 
sion." The  causes  of  the  distressing  state  of  conges- 
tion of  the  railroads  are  given  variously.  The  New 
York  Times  (3  Dec.)  attributes  it  partially  to  "the 
practice  of  compelling  the  railroads  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  practically  all  Government  freight  without 
discriminating."  The  Saint-Louis  Post  Dispatch  (6 
Dec.)  sees  it  more  generally  in  these  terms:  "The 
railroads  lack  equipment  and  funds  to  purchase 
equipment.  Another  potent  cause  of  inefficiency  is 
the  clash  of  interests  in  different  railroad  corpora- 
tions, which  prevents  the  full  and  efficient  use  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  the  railroads  have." 

The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  on  the  Russian 
Front  are  received  with  various  degrees  of  indigna- 
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tion.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  statement  re- 
veals the  continued  confidence  in  some  "sound  ele- 
ment" in  Russia.  The  El  Paso  Times  (3  Dec.)  inter- 
prets the  situation  as  follows:  "Kerensky  was  not  the 
ideal  man  for  the  premiership;  the  far-seeing  states- 
men and  military  men  realized  this  after  giving  him 
a  fair  trial;  to  eliminate  him  they  joined  with  the  Len- 
ine-Trotzky  movement,  and  they  will  carefully  but 
certainly  eliminate  the  extremists,  gain  control,  and 
put  Russia  back  on  the  fighting  line.  .  .  .  The 
friends  of  liberty  and  freedom  watch  the  work  of  the 
Cossacks." — And  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (4 
Dec),  in  the  same  vein:  "The  Slav  schemers  have  no 
greater  stock  in  trade  than  possession  of  Petrograd 
and  Moscow;  the  peasantry,  the  great  middle  class, 


the  Don  Cossacks,  the  strong  men  of  the  army  and 
navy;  the  statesmen  and  the  intelligence  of  Russia, 
are  not  behind  this  Lenine-Trotzky  comedy."  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (9  Dec.)  comes  back 
to  the  hope,  very  faint  now,  "that  the  disillusioned 
Kerensky s  will  join  the  prophetic  Lvoffs  and  oust  the 
Lenine-Trotzky  clique  before  the  Kaiser  can  com- 
pletely capitalize  their  mixture  of  madness  with 
treason,"  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (6  Dec):  "The 
break-up  of  the  Russian  empire,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bolsheviki  madness,  is  proceeding  apace.  We 
hear  of  it  only  in  rumors,  but  the  disintegration  is 
real,  and  can  be  arrested  only  by  the  appearance  in 
Russia  of  a  strong  hand.  .  .  .  Failing  this, 
nothing  but  the  division  of  the  vast  empire  into  many 
small  countries  can  result  from  the  present  circum- 
stances. 
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The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Supreme  War 

Council 

The  opening  of  the  eighth  session  of  Parliament 
on  12  February  brought  to  a  sudden  and  rather  un- 
pleasant focus  the  criticism  which  has  been  more  and 
more  openly  in  recent  weeks  directed  against  the 
Premier  and  his  principal  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment. After  the  customary  speeches  of  moving  and 
seconding  the  address  of  thanks  for  the  King's  ad- 
dress had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to  move 
an  amendment.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  appear  at 
this  time  in  more  or  less  formal  opposition  was  part 
of  the  expected  ceremonial  of  the  occasion.  The  spe- 
cific questions  he  proceeded  to  put  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  expected,  however,  and  they  were  by 
no  means  ceremonial.  They  consisted,  in  fact,  of  a 
rather  blunt  demand  for  information  on  two  capital 
points:  firstly,  the  character  of  the  recently  widely 
rumored  "enlargement"  of  the  functions  of  the  Allied 
War  Council  at  Versailles;  and,  secondly,  the  status 
both  as  regards  their  approval  in  the  conclusions  of 
the  Versailles  Conference,  and  their  continued  reten- 
tion in  office  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  William 
Robertson. 

Such  was  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Asquith's  questions. 
It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  underlying  tension 
of  the  current  British  political  situation  that  these 
questions  led  to  what  so  level-headed  a  friend  of  the 
Administration  as  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  de- 
scribes as  "a  most  significant  and  astonishing  Parlia- 
mentary scene,"  whose  results  could  not  help  being 
"decidedly  damaging  to  the  Government." 

"What  happened  was  this,"  continues  the  Tele- 
graph's report  on  the  opening  of  Parliament:  "Mr. 
Asquith  in  pressing  for  information  had  said  that 
he  would  look  with  disfavor  on  entrusting  the  War 
Council  with  executive  powers,  and  had  argued  that 
no  Commander-in-Chief  or  Chief  of  Staff  could  serve 
two  masters,  but  ought  to  be  directly  answerable  to 
his  own  Government.  He  also  earnestly  desired  to 
know  whether  any  change  was  in  contemplation  as 
to  the  status  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  William 
Robertson,  to  whom  he  paid  a  most  emphatic  tribute, 
saying  that  nothing  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  in  their  skill  and  foresight,  and  that  there  were 
no  two  men  in  Europe  whose  military  judgment  he 
would  more  unhesitatingly  accept.  Mr.  Asquith  ad- 
ded that  he  asked  these  questions  the  more  confidently 
because  he  felt  that  'his  own  personal  record  was 
fairly  clean,'  in  that  he  had  never  asked  a  question 
likely  to  embarrass  a  Minister  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  never  would. 

"The  Prime  Minister,  in  reply,  gave  a  number  of 
reasons  why  he  could  not  enlighten  the  House.  But 


his  main  point  was  that  if  he  said  anything  at  all,  he 
must  reveal  to  the  enemy  at  least  part  of  the  Allied 
plan  for  meeting  the  menace  now  threatening  the  Al- 
lies on  the  Western  front.  And  then,  in  his  usual  rhe- 
torical way,  he  started  piling  on  the  emphasis  as  to 
the  necessity  for  secrecy,  by  saying  it  would  be  'trea- 
son beyond  description'  to  utter  an  incautious  word, 
and  that  if  it  were  uttered  he  would  rather  the  respon- 
sibility lay  on  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  T  decline 
to  do  it,'  he  said,  and  then,  a  moment  later,  he  added, 
T  beg  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  press  me  to 
give  any  information  as  to  our  plans  for  countering 
the  enemy's  coming  blow.' 

At  that  Mr.  Asquith  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  way.  But  before  he  had 
uttered  a  single  word  his  intention  was  divined,  and 
a  great  storm  of  applauding  cheers  broke  out,  which 
went  on  with  constant  renewal  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  two.  When  at  length  he  could  be  heard 
above  the  din,  and  began,  T  must  protest  against 
the  insinuation,'  etc.,  the  cheers  broke  out  anew,  and 
no  one  who  looked  on  and  heard  the  angry  tone  of 
the  cheers  could  doubt  their  meaning.  It  was  a  vio- 
lent personal  demonstration  against  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

And  yet  many  observers  in  the  galleries  must 
have  shared  the  intense  surprise  of  the  writer  at  this 
outburst,  never  dreaming  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  were  being  taken  by  members  as  a  personal  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Asquith.  They  may  well  have  thought 
that  he  was  only,  as  has  been  said,  laying  on  the 
emphasis  with  needless  iteration,  impelled  to  do  so, 
possibly  by  the  manifest  discontent  of  members  at 
the  desired  information  being  withheld.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  immediately  protested  that  no  thought  of  a 
personal  attack  was  in  his  mind,  and  offered  to  with- 
draw anything  that  gave  color  to  the  suggestion,  but 
the  mischief  was  done  for  the  day,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  speech  was  delivered  in  an  unfriendly  House, 
badly  out  of  temper  and  sympathy  with  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Radical  enemies — and  they  are 
not  a  few — raised  all  the  noisy  clamor  of  which  they 
are  capable.  It  was  an  ugly  scene  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  moment  of 
grave  crisis. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  ended  on  the  note  that  a  Gov- 
ernment which  is  conducting  a  war  must  make  cer- 
tain military  decisions  and  stick  to  them.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  approve,  its  only  remedy 
was  to  change  the  Government;  and  he  went  on  to 
say,  with  a  touch  of  passion  and  resentment  in  his 
voice,  that  if  members  thought  another  Government 
could  better  conduct  the  war,  'In  God's  name,  let 
them  find  it.'  This  outburst  met  with  a  rather  chilly 
response,  and  but  few  cheers  were  heard  when  the 
'  speech  was  over." 
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It  is  a  salutary  corrective  to  this  emotional  and 
un-Parliamentary  episode  to  find  the  bulk  of  public 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  press  still  staunchly  be- 
hind Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  Times  (12  Feb.)  takes 
the  interesting  middle  ground  that  it  was  perfectly 
proper  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  ask  his  questions;  and  it 
was  equally  proper  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  refuse, 
on  the  grounds  he  gave,  to  answer  them.  It  reminds 
friends  of  Mr.  Asquith  rather  sharply,  however,  that 
"it  is  significant  that  he  failed  to  inform  the  Prime 
Minister  beforehand  what  were  the  questions  he  de- 
sired to  bring  forward."  It  warmly  upholds  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  reticence  on  the  ground,  not  merely 
of  simple  military  necessity,  but  of  an  agreement  to 
silence  to  which  the  parties  to  the  Versailles  Confer- 
ence individually  and  severally,  according  to  the  Pre- 
mier, bound  themselves.  Its  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  if  any,  is  that  he  went  too  far  with  such  con- 
fidences as  he  did  disclose.  "Speaking  obviously 
without  preparation,"  it  continues  to  remind  friends 
of  the  Premier,  "and  carried  away  by  his  case,  he 
really  told  the  House  a  great  deal.  He  explained 
that  the  Bolshevist  collapse,  followed  by  the  trans- 
fer of  an  immense  number  of  troops  to  the  Western 
front,  had  completely  changed  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  armies  confronting  each  other.  This  necessi- 
tates a  change  which  would  enable  the  Allies  to  con- 
centrate their  whole  united  strength  wherever  the  Ger- 
mans may  choose  to  attack.  The  change  had  not  been 
lightly  made,  and  it  was  naturally  foreseen  that  the 
subject  would  be  raised  in  Parliament.  Ministers 
took  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  separate  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Council  of 
Versailles,  whether  the  decisions  could  be  safely  pub- 
lished. All  alike  were  unanimous  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  nature  of  the  executive  powers  bestowed  upon 
the  Council  would  be  to  reveal  to  the  enemy  military 
decisions  of  vital  importance.  To  that  argument  there 
can  be  no  reply." 

Among  the  other  papers  which  uphold  the  stand 
of  the  Premier,  the  Manchester  Guardian  probably 
undermines  Mr.  Asquith's  position  with  regard  to  the 
Versailles  Conference  most  adroitly  in  the  following 
sentences  from  its  editorial  of  13  Feb.:  "Mr.  Asquith 
would  be  wise  to  be  above  suspicion  of  acting  with 
those  who  are  using  the  reputation  of  Sir  William 
Robertson  and  General  Haig  as  sticks  to  chastise  the 
civil  Government.  He  burnt  his  fingers  rather  badly 
in  the  debate  on  the  Paris  speech,  and  though  he  was 
more  cautious  yesterday  he  did  use  some  phrases 
which  the  spirit  of  faction  might  pervert  to  support  of 
its  own  attacks.  If  you  ask  how  the  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Council  have  been  enlarged  and  in  the  same 
breath  insist  on  the  people's  unabated  confidence  in 
the  generals  on  the  Imperial  Staff  and  in  the  field,  you 
have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  people  think  that  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Supreme  Council  are  a  species 
of  censure  on  them  of  which  you  disapprove." 

On  the  whole  therefore,  this  unpleasant  accession 
of  Parliamentary  hostility  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
Morning  Post  and  Nation-Daily  News  wings  of  the 
anti-Government,  or  more  especially  the  anti-Lloyd 
George  campaign  may  complicate  matters  in  the  near 
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future,  perhaps  even  later  in  the  present  session.  But 
their  elements  still  seem,  for  the  immediate  present, 
too  mutually  hostile  to  join  hands  either  openly  or 
effectively. 

Finally,  for  a  realistic  account  of  how  the  new 
arrangement  in  the  Versailles  Conference  is  actually, 
in  well-informed  British  opinion,  understood  to  work, 
the  following  may  be  taken  from  the  Times  editorial 
of  14  Feb.:  "Enough  is  known  about  these  plans  al- 
ready to  make  it  clear  that  they  must  in  fact  involve 
consequential  rearrangements.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  new  menace  to  the  Western  Front  had 
necessitated  the  concentration  of  certain  executive 
powers  at  Versailles.  We  also  know  that  there  is 
no  question  of  subordinating  the  British  Army,  or  any 
other  Army,  to  the  command  of  a  generalissimo.  The 
inference  is  that  the  new  arrangements  'by  which' 
the  Allies  should  treat  their  armies  as  one  to  'meet 
the  menace  wherever  it  comes'  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  only  other  possible  method — namely,  by  a 
board  of  soldiers,  representatives  of  all  the  Allies, 
and  sitting  constantly  together  for  this  purpose.  If 
that  may  be  so,  the  decision  would  seem  to  the  lay- 
man to  be  the  most  obvious  and  unimpeachable  com- 
mon sense.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  had  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  every  single  statesman  and  soldier 
assembled  at  the  Versailles  Council." 

The  Times  concludes  by  urging  emphatically  that 
the  one  thing  ultimately  needed  to  "regularise"  the 
situation  is  to  settle  the  three  great  posts  of  Chief 
of  Staff,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  permanent  repre- 
sentative at  Versailles,  and  bulwark  them  beyond  the 
interference  of  rumor  and  intrigue.  It  states  that  the 
whole  nation  requires  the  continuance  in  his  present 
office  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  sees  no  reason  why 
either  Sir  William  Robertson  or  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
should  be  replaced,  or  should  relinquish  his  office. 

The  next  day's  session  was  comparatively  un- 
eventful. Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  made  an  attack  on 
the  Government's  "results"  and  contended  that  the 
present  Administration,  neither  in  man  power,  food 
production,  shipbuilding,  or  general  industrial  mobi- 
lisation had  "delivered  the  goods." 

He  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  to  sum  up  for  the  Government  what  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  administration  really  were,  and  in  the 
succinct  summary  of  the  Times  Parliamentary  cor- 
respondence, these  stand  as  follows: 

Man  Power. — In  1917  we  put  into  the  Army 
820,645  additional  men.  We  placed  in  civil  em- 
ployment at  home  731,000  men  and  804,000  women. 

Food  Production. — Last  year  1,000,000  addi- 
tional acres  were  brought  under  the  plough.  The 
additional  amount  of  cereals  produced  was  850,000 
tons,  and  of  potatoes  3,000,000  tons.  Already  this 
year  a  further  800,000  acres  had  been  brought  under 
the  plough  in  England,  and  400,000  in  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

Wheat  Stocks.— There  were  2,000,000  more 
quarters  of  wheat  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  last 
year  than  at  the  end  of  December,  1916. 

Shipbuilding.— In  1916  the  total  quantity  built 
was  539,000  tons.    In  1917  the  tonnage  built  in  this 
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country  was  1,163,474  tons,  and  we  secured  abroad 
170,0o0  tons  in  addition. 

Better  Use  of  Ships. — Notwithstanding  the  loan 
of  1,500,000  gross  tons  to  the  Allies  we  imported 
precisely  the  same  amount  from  September  to  No- 
vember last  year  as  from  February  to  April.  Where- 
as before  the  war  every  100  tons  net  shipping  brought 
to  this  country  106  tons  of  goods,  the  average  was 
now  150  tons. 

Timber. — We  succeeded  last  year  in  reducing  the 
imports  of  timber  by  3,000,000  tons.  That  has  been 
made  good  by  an  increase  of  1,800,000  tons  at  home, 
and  the  balance  has  been  made  good  by  our  work  in 
France. 

Munitions. — The  number  of  guns  available  in 
France  increased  last  year  by  30  per  cent.  The  sup- 
ply of  aeroplanes  in  1917  was  two-and-a-half  times 
as  great  as  in  1916. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Lloyd  George  and  the  Supreme  War  Council 

The  recent  difficulties  of  Lloyd  George  with  the 
English  Parliament  and  press  over  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Supreme  War  Council,  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  fairly  well  comprehended  and  appreciated  by 
the  French.  The  passage  of  sharp  words  with  As- 
quith  and  the  accompanying  incidents  are  not  inter- 
preted as  a  parliamentary  crisis,  but  are  accepted  as 
indicative  of  the  shifting  of  the  political  situation, 
caused  by  the  widely  differing  attitudes  of  the  various 
sections  of  English  opinion. 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  Echo  de  Paris 
(15  Feb.),  says:  "This  division  does  not  in  any  way 
correspond  to  the  lines  of  party  demarcation.  First 
of  all,  there  are  the  conservatives  and  the  military 
party  who  say:  'The  war  is  the  business  of  the  sol- 
diers. We  demand  that  our  ministers  do  not  inter- 
fere with  them.'  Evidently  they  do  not  remember 
that  there  are  soldiers  at  Versailles  as  well  as  in  the 
London  Headquarters.  Many  of  them  admit  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  the  right  to  replace  his  military 
counsellors  if  he  believes  that  he  can  find  more  com- 
petent ones.  But  as  long  as  the  present  chiefs  are 
in  office,  their  word  alone  can  be  taken.  This  rea- 
soning is  just  enough,  and  shows  up  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's weak  point.  Then  there  are  the  liberals  and 
radicals  who  are  from  Mr.  Asquith's  'Clientele.'  Of 
these,  some  are  influenced  by  their  resentment  against 
Lloyd  George,  who  put  them  out  of  power  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  others  by  the  absolutely  false  idea 
that  'westernism'  is  probably  the  military  path  of 
least  resistance  and  the  least  costly  and  exacting  form 
of  alliance.  Back  of  the  War  Cabinet  is  a  body  of 
opinion  fully  as  important,  but  probably  stronger  in 


the  country  than  in  the  old  Asquith  Parliament  of 
1910  which  still  exists." 

This  wide  divergence  in  the  viewpoints  of  the  two 
parties  is  explained  in  the  French  press  as  due  to 
the  "particularism"  peculiar  to  the  English.  "The 
military  particularism  of  our  friends  across  the  Chan- 
nel has  become  a  very  clearly  denned  doctrine  dur- 
ing the  long  trials  of  this  war.  We  have  already 
demonstrated  this  under  the  name  of  'westernism.'  It 
consists  in  thinking  that  to  finish  with  our  adversa- 
ries, it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  all  of  our  forces  in 
that  theatre  of  war  where  they  are  most  formidable, 
— that  is  to  say  in  the  North  of  France.  This  doc- 
trine advocates  the  abandoning  of  operations  in  the 
East,  and  has  unwillingly  seconded  the  operations 
which  we  have  carried  on  there.  .  .  .  The  'west- 
erners' favor  a  type  of  operations  in  France  which 
can  be  called  lineary  and  departmental; — lineary, 
because  they  are  to  be  accomplished  by  direct  and 
repeated  blows, — and  departmental,  because  such 
strategy  is  well  adapted  to  two  independent  com- 
mands. If  necessary,  it  could  be  suited  to  ten  com- 
mands." Echo  de  Paris,  (15  Feb.)  according  to  the 
journal  des  Debats,  (15  Feb.),  "The  partisans  of 
westernism  do  not  pardon  Lloyd  George  for  having 
consented  to  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  War 
Council  of  Versailles.  They  had  already  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  after  the  conference  at  Ra- 
pailo  and  after  the  speech  made  by  the  Premier  sev- 
eral days  later  in  Paris.  Defeated  at  that  time,  they 
have  come  back  to  the  attack  yesterday  and  today. 

The  seriousness  of  the  affair  is  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Asquith  has  constituted  himself  the  inter- 
preter of  all  these  complaints." 

1'his  particularism  of  the  English  and  its  possi- 
ble effect  on  the  future  of  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil is  the  cause  of  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  French, 
who  see  in  it  a  diminishing  of  the  prestige  of  the  uni- 
fied command, — finally  created  in  the  Council  of  Ver- 
sailles after  long  and  arduous  efforts.  The  Journal 
des  Debats,  (15  Feb.),  expresses  the  hope  that  "in 
spite  of  the  troubled  spirits  in  a  House  elected  eight 
years  ago,  this  vote  (against  the  amendment  of  the 
Address)  will  mark  the  end  of  the  attacks  against 
a  sane  war  policy."  The  article  in  the  Echo  de  Paris 
concludes:  "The  incident  is  nevertheless  a  regret- 
table one.  We  have  arrived  at  the  turning-point  of 
the  war, — in  order  to  take  resolutions  adequate  to 
the  circumstances  the  Governments  and  peoples  have 
need  of  all  their  'sangfroid.'  The  very  life  of  our 
Allied  countries  is  at  stake,  and  considerations  of 
persons  and  parties  must  not  weigh  against  it.  The 
cause  of  the  Council  of  Versailles  is  won  for  every 
man  of  good  faith.  The  English  people  has  shown 
itself  in  the  past  too  self-sacrificing  and  clear-sighted 
for  us  to  doubt  for  one  moment  what  its  decision  will 
be." 
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The  Treaty  with  the  Ukraine 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ukraine 
produced  comparatively  little  effect  on  French  opin- 
ion. It  had  heen  anticipated  as  a  more  or  less  in- 
evitable development  ever  since  the  Ukraine  decided 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Conference  at  Brest,  and  the 
optimistic  bulletins  issued  by  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  during  the  last  few  weeks  gave  every  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Ukrainians  had  fully  made  up 
their  minds  to  conclude  peace,  even  under  relatively 
unfavorable  conditions. 

The  disappointment  in  France,  at  the  sudden  turn 
towards  peace  taken  by  the  Ukraine,  came  when  it 
was  announced,  early  in  January,  that  the  Ukrainian 
delegates  had  arrived  at  Brest.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Ukraine  had  been  looked  upon — and  counted  upon — 
not  only  as  a  rampart  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but  also 
more  or  less  as  heir  to  the  old  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance,— an  ally  still  remaining  faithful  to  the  Entente 
both  by  sentiment  and  interest.  The  supposed  work- 
ing alliance  between  the  Ukraine,  Roumania,  and  the 
Cossack  Government  of  Kaledin  gave  a  semblance 
of  substance  (in  the  eyes  of  the  French)  to  the  pol- 
icy of  this  new  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Ukraine  Government  was  for  the  most  part 
hypothetical  —  and  even,  in  large  part,  imaginary. 
The  illusion  of  the  French,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fully  shared  by  the  public  in  England,  was  only  nat- 
ural, and  is  obviously  accounted  for  by  the  familiar 
explanation  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought. 

The  French,  however,  awakened  early  from  their 
illusion,  and  after  looking  at  the  case  in  a  more  mat- 
ter of  fact  spirit,  were  prompt  to  see  that  it  was  an 
illusion  for  which  they  themselves  were  entirely  re- 
sponsible. They  had  assumed  —  prematurely  and 
quite  unreasonably — that  the  Ukraine  was  dominated 
by  her  sympathies  with  all  antagonists  of  the  Central 
Powers,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  she  had  been  con- 
cerned first  of  all  with  the  critical  problem  of  her  own 
existence.  The  French  even  recognized  that  they 
themselves  had  been  to  blame  for  assuming  so  read- 
ily that  there  had  been  any  very  positive  and  tangible 
movement  of  sympathy  for  the  Entente  in  the  Uk- 
raine. Consequently  the  disappointment  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken  did  not  bring  with  it — after  the 
first  feeling  of  surprise  had  passed  away — any  very 
marked  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the  Ukraine. 

While  the  negotiations  have  been  going  on, 
French  comment  has  been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  examining  the  actual  conditions  in  the  Ukraine, — 
and  the  result  of  this  examination  has  been  more  and 
more  to  convince  French  opinion  (official  opinion  ap- 
parently quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  general  public) 
that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a  peace  with 
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the  Ukraine  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to 
the  Central  Powers.  It  is  a  very  decided  opinion  that 
as  an  ally  the  Ukraine  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  less  of  an  asset  than  a  liability. 

The  comments  upon  the  recent  signature  of  peace 
have  thus  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  mate- 
rial aspects  of  the  situation  as  far  as  the  Ukraine  it- 
self is  concerned.  It  seems  to  be  considered  on  all 
sides  that  the  future  diplomatic  position,  or  even  the 
continued  existence,  of  the  Ukraine  as  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent state  is  too  largely  hypothetical  to  warrant 
devoting  much  time  to  speculating  upon  it.  There  is 
still  in  France  a  widespread  conviction  that  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  difficulties,  to  which  the  war  has 
given  rise,  shall  have  more  or  less  resolved  them- 
selves, the  instinct  for  union  will  again  reassert  it- 
self throughout  the  whole  Russian  people,  and  will 
gather  together  again  the  new  states  which  are  so  vig- 
orously asserting  their  independence  into  a  single 
federation.  As  to  the  material  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, there  is  a  strong  and  gradually  more  sincere  con- 
viction that  they  offer  little  ground  for  jubilation  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  so  far  as  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  concerned. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  make  the  point  that  the 
famous  granaries  of  the  Ukraine  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing empty,  and  quotes  from  two  letters  from  landed 
proprietors,  one  in  the  Province  of  Kiev,  one  in  Po- 
dolia,  which  are  very  much  to  the  point.  They  state 
in  very  plain  terms  that  all  large  private  stores  of 
grain  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  requisitions 
for  the  army,— and  that  the  Maximalists  who  are  in- 
dustriously spreading  anarchy  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  now  reduced  to  plundering  from  peasants; 
this  plundering  includes  incidentally  the  slaughter  of 
livestock  and  the  burning  of  farm  buildings.  The 
Debats  concludes  its  article  by  suggesting  that  the 
Ukrainian  delegates  at  Brest  have  gotten  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  and  have  secured  very  tangible  territo- 
rial advantages  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  a  sur- 
plus of  grain  which  does  not  exist.  "It  sometimes 
happens  to  diplomats- — to  drop  the  substance  for  the 
shadow." 

The  Military  Critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  re- 
sumes the  discussion  of  the  military  aspect  of  the  sit- 
uation with  the  following  conclusions:  1 — The  Cen- 
tral Powers  have  made  peace  with  a  phantom  gov- 
ernment, and  have  ceded  it  a  territory  in  the  zone 
occupied  by  their  armies.  2 — Outside  of  this  zone 
the  phantom  republic  is  only  recognized  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Kherson.  But  this  re- 
gion is  encircled  by  Odessa,  Kichinev,  Kiev,  Kharkov, 
Poltava,  and  Ekaterinoslav.  Kichinev  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Roumanians,  and  the  other  regions  named 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Maximalists. — Another  article 
of  the  Debats  points  out  that  all  the  consessions 
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granted  to  the  Ukraine  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  Austria.  "In  the  first  place  Austria  has  renounced 
the  acquisition  of  territories  adjoining  her  frontier,  or 
their  inclusion  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  over 
which  Austria  hopes  to  rule. 

Last  of  all  the  Debats  points  out  that  the  economic 
provisions  of  the  treaty  prove  the  intention  of  Aus- 
tria to  form  a  still  closer  economic  union  with  Ger- 
many after  the  war, — and  that  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  for  a  free  transit  between  Germany  and  Persia 
is  the  indication  of  a  project  for  a  new  Dantzig-Te- 
heran  through  line  from  Germany  to  the  East — a  line 
to  co-operate  with  the  Berlin-Bagdad  line,  or  to  offer 
an  alternative  in  case  that  project  has  to  be  aban- 
doned. "The  Germans  have  thus  provided  in  ad- 
vance a  whole  series  of  variations  to  their  original 
plan.  They  keep  in  their  hands  a  whole  variety  of 
tricks  in  the  game  for  lines  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and 
they  are  already  taking  their  precautions." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  New  Ukraine  and  Poland 

Article  II  of  the  Peace  Treaty  between  the  Uk- 
raine and  the  Quadruplice  fixes  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  new  state.  The  first  paragraph  provides  that 
no  change  be  made  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier 
as  it  existed  before  the  war.  By  these  terms  the 
Ukranian  Rada  consented  that  3,500,000  Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians  by  race)  in  Galicia  continue  incor- 
porated in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  second  paragraph  delimits  the  Ukrainian 
frontier  to  include  a  part  of  Poland  which  had  be- 
come in  1911  the  Russian  province  of  Cholm  (de- 
spite Polish  protest),  and  all  of  Volhynia.  Thus  part 
of  a  Polish  province,  Polish  in  history  and  in  major- 
ity Polish  by  population,  is  annexed  to  the  Ukraine. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  predicts  that  the  result  of 
this  birth  at  which  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
participated  as  midwise,  will  be  to  "bring  the  Bal- 
kans into  Europe."  Another  pessimistic  observer  in 
the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  (Minority  Socialist)  re- 
marks: "You  are  making  a  Ukraine  'Irridenti'  out 
of  Eastern  Galicia,  and  a  Polish  Alsace-Lorraine  out 
of  annexed  Cholm." 

That  the  creation  of  an  independent  Ukraine 
shall  not  include  a  portion  of  Galicia  is  the  first  ap- 
plication Austria-Hungary  makes  of  her  new  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  for  peoples  in  so  far 
as  it  be  elsewhere  than  at  home,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Since  the  Ukrainians  could  not  have  Ruthenian  Gali- 
cia— the  cradle  of  their  whole  nationalist  movement — 
they  sought  compensation  elsewhere.  -An  official  Aus- 
trian bulletin,  January  14,  states  that,  "peace  with 
the  Ukraine  could  only  be  obtained  in  return  for  the 
concession  of  Cholm." 

Before  examining  the  changes  which  the  Peace 
Treaty  is  producing  in  Central  European  political 
relations,  it  is  essential  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  movement  especially  in  its  ele- 
ments of  conflict  with  the  Poles. 


The  Ukrainian  Movement 

The  Poles  and  Ruthenians  first  joined  together  as 
equal  peoples  to  resist  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars 
and  Turks.  But  rapidly  the  Poles  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  Little 
Russia  into  the  Polish  Kingdom.  Later  the  four  orig- 
inal provinces  of  Ukrainia  (Kiev,  Podolia,  Cherni- 
gov, and  Kharkov)  fell  under  Russian  rule. 

The  Ukrainians  were  formerly  Uniates — a 
branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  permitted  to 
retain  its  Greek  ritual.  But  in  this  last  century  Ortho- 
dox missionaries  have  had  a  free  hand  to  carry  out 
the  conversion  of  the  Uniates.  This  they  have  done 
with  a  zeal  that  has  finally  all  but  stamped  out  the 
peculiar  Ukrainian  cult.  The  efforts  to  maintain 
Ukrainian  school  have  met  constant  resistance  from 
the  Russians.  Time  and  time  again  they  have  been 
"trampled  under  ground."  So  thorough  has  been 
this  russification  that  Russian  administrators  have 
denied  without  contradiction  the  existence  of  a  Uk- 
rainian literature. 

As  late  as  1907  a  Ukrainian  member  of  the  Duma 
who  presumed  to  predict  that  the  future  Russia  would 
be  a  federation  of  free  peoples,  was  given  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  depth  of  a  separate  revival  did 
not  begin  in  the  Ukrainian  Russian  profound  to  have 
been  so  completely  effaced.  The  fact  that  in  the  past 
the  Ukrainians  have  had  no  united  national  history, 
that  their  language  is  in  the  main  similiar  to  Rus- 
sian, and  that  their  cult  is  now  the  same,  have  all 
been  factors  facilitating  assimilation  by  Russia. 

Curiously  enough  the  center  of  the  Ukrainian 
revival  did  not  begin  in  the  Ukrainian  Russian  pro- 
vinces nor  in  the  Ukraine  as  defined  today,  but  in 
Galicia,  at  Lemburg.  As  compared  to  the  Russian 
control,  the  Austrian  regime  was  liberal.  Galicia  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  last  century  became  a  refuge 
for  persecuted  Ukrainians.  In  1848  the  Austrian 
Government  had  accorded  both  Poles  and  Ruthen- 
ians (Ukrainians  in  race)  equal  privileges.  The 
population  is  about  half  and  half,  3,700,000  Poles 
to  3,200,000  Ruthenians.  But  the  Poles,  fearing  for 
their  predominant  position  as  office-holders  and  as 
the  large  land-owners,  presented  the  Ukrainian  move- 
ment to  the  Government  as  pro-Russian.  This  was 
simple  to  do  because  many  of  the  Ukrainian  agita- 
tors were  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  regime  in  Galicia,  however,  was  tolerable 
for  the  Ruthenians  until  Sodowa.  The  succession  of 
military  defeats  then  obliged  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  seek  internal  support  from  one  of  the  two 
Galician  peoples.  Naturally  it  chose  the  Poles  as 
the  more  influential  of  the  two.  In  return  for  their 
votes,  the  Austrian  Government  gave  the  Poles  a  free 
hand  at  home. 

The  unfortunate  Ruthenians  soon  felt  the  effects 
of  this  change  in  policy.  Ballot  boxes  were  stuffed 
to  shut  out  Ruthenians  from  office.  The  university 
closed  its  doors  to  the  Ruthenian  faculty.  The  Jes- 
uits at  the  same  time  opened  a  violent  campaign 
against  the  Uniate  Church  and  the  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage  made  the  Poles  even  more  relent- 
less in  their  persecution.    The  Ruthenians  now  found 
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their  posititon  almost  as  untenable  in  Austria  as  in 
Russia. 

There  has  been  a  Ukranian  revival  in  the  last 
decade  led  by  "Young  Ukrainians."  This  new  move- 
ment sought  inspiration  and  support  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  In  so  far  as  it  was  financed  by  Germany  and 
Austria  it  was  aimed  to  cripple  Russia.  But  the 
movement  was  little  known,  and  apparently  had  lit- 
tle influence  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution  found 
the  Ukrainian  people  an  integral  part  of  Russia,  and 
asking  nothing  more  radical  than  greater  local  auton- 
omy. The  social  transformation  which  succeeded 
this  was  the  same  in  the  Ukraine  as  in  other  parts 
of  Russia,  though  less  violent  than  in  Petrograd. 
They  sought  peace  without,  and  land  and  social  re- 
forms within.  They  submitted  in  form  at  least  to 
Russian  administration,  and  limited  their  demands 
to  requests  for  increased  autonomy.  It  was  only 
under  the  violence  and  the  menace  of  the  Maximal- 
ists that  separatism  took  definite  shape  in  the  Uk- 
raine. Only  then  did  the  Rada  discuss  the  convo- 
cation of  a  Ukrainian  Constituent,  the  organization 
of  a  Ukrainian  Army,  and  a  representation  for  the 
Ukraine  at  the  future  Peace  Congress.  The  debates 
in  the  Rada  during  this  period  indicate  this  change: 

"We  need  expect  nothing  of  the  Russian  Consti- 
tuent,"— Fokatzuiko.  "If  there  are  moral  and  eco- 
nomic bonds  with  the  Ukraine,  Russian  unity  will  be 
maintained.  If  not,  the  Ukraine  will  break  away." — 
Maesky. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  President  of  the 
Rada  read  the  Proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic. But  this  was  not  framed  as  an  act  of  revolt  to 
Russia.  "There  is  no  longer  any  central  power. 
Civil  war  spreads  and  is  penetrating  the  Ukraine. 
We  must  save  the  Ukraine  from  the  anarchy  of  a 
civil  war.  We  must  establish  a  firm  basis  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution  not  only 
for  the  Ukraine  but  for  all  of  Russia." 

The  constituent  assembly  of  January,  which  de- 
cided that  Ukrania  should  participate  in  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Brest,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine that  its  delegation  should  be  separate  from  the 
Russian.  It  was  not  until  January  10th  at  Brest  that 
the  Ukraine  formulated  a  declaration  of  its  rights  to 
foreign  representation,  and  "to  participate  as  other 
Powers  at  the  Peace  Conference."  The  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  Ukraine  as  a  sovereign  state  was  that  of 
the  Quadruplice  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  the  9th  of 
February. 

In  the  light  of  repeated  provocations  by  the  Sov- 
iet, and  in  view  of  the  active  Austro-German  intrigue 
toward  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  Ukrainians  took  separatist 
action  against  their  will.  The  Bolsevists  destroyed 
the  bonds  between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  Ger- 
many led  the  Ukrainians  on  the  path  to  "freedom." 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  a  positive  enough  feeling  of  common  national 
interests  to  check  Bolshevik  propaganda  and  Austro- 
German  infiltration. 


The  Polish  Movement 

The  positive  national  feeling  in  Poland,  and  the 
insistence  with  which  the  Poles  demand  the  granting 
of  their  claims,  contrast  singularly  with  the  wavering 
Ukrainian  opinion  and  its  uncertainty  as  to  program 
and  to  frontiers.  The  former  know  what  they  want, 
while  the  latter,  in  the  position  of  charity  seekers,  are 
thankful  for  anything  they  can  get. 

The  Poles,  divided  by  the  Three  Partitions,  seek 
first  of  all  their  unity.  Their  program  contains  the 
reunion  of  all  the  territories  peopled  by  Poles  into  a 
Polish  state  with  access  to  the  sea.  This  is  a  mini- 
mum on  which  all  Poles  have  been  of  accord. 
Whether  they  have  been  Russian,  German,  or  Aus- 
trian Poles  they  have  agreed  to  this  principle,  only 
differing  in  ardor  and  as  to  methods  of  realizing  their 
program. 

The  Allies,  embarrassed  by  pledges  to  Russia, 
promised  nothing  positive,  while  the  Central  Powers 
profited  by  this  hesitation  to  bid  for  Polish  support. 
This  they  did  by  promising  the  Poles  an  indepen- 
dent state  (November,  1916)  and  by  inviting  them 
to  wage  war  against  Russia,  their  most  flagrant  op- 
pressor. Since  then  the  pledge  has  been  once  re- 
newed and  the  Polish  Regency  Council  has  received 
repeated  assurances  from  German  and  Austrian  states- 
men. 

But  the  Poles  were  quick  to  see  that  they  could 
not  expect  much  from  either  of  the  Central  Powers. 
German  military  control  continued  in  Warsaw,  Ger- 
many would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  change  in 
the  status  of  the  German  Poles,  or  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  any  territorial  codifications  in  the  Empire. 
Germany  would  not  consider  granting  the  Poles  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  across  German  territory.  At  most 
Germany  made  but  unsupported  promises  of  privi- 
leges to  the  Poles  for  traffic  on  the  Vistula. 

The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire  removed  for  the  Poles  the  need  of 
protection  on  the  North,  and  for  the  Germans  the 
need  of  a  buffer  state  as  unruly  as  Poland.  The 
Poles  saw  with  anxiety  this  change  in  the  German 
Polish  policy.  In  the  course  of  1917  the  "Austrian 
solution"  appeared  as  the  probable  one  — i.  e.,  the 
attaching  of  Poland  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  by  a  per- 
sonal bond.  But  Germany  was  inclined  to  consider 
this  solution  only  in  return  for  "compensation  else- 
where"— and  this  could  only  mean  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. Such  a  bargain  was  distasteful  to  Austria, 
and  more  so  to  the  Poles  who  would  simply  have  been 
further  encircled  by  Germany.  The  Poles  were  not 
a  party  to  these  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  naturally  watched  these  secret  discus- 
sions with  anxiety. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotia- 
tions, Poland's  fate  was  still  "in  the  air."  The  Poles, 
however,  were  prompt  to  seize  the  formulas  of  self- 
determination  for  peoples  which  the  Quadruplice  had 
agreed  to  admit  in  Russia,  and  to  demand  their  ap- 
plication to  Poland.  German  opinion  was  irritated 
by  Polish  insistence  and  more  and  more  inclined  to 
favor  a  solution  which  would  put  these  "troublesome" 
Poles  out  of  the  way.  Some  German  circles  favored 
"giving  the  Poles  to  Austria."    But  German  official 
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circles  were  skeptical  of  the  capacity  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  handle  the  situation.  The  program 
therefore  of  the  German  Government  to  dismember 
Russia  into  independent  buffer  states,  fitted  into  the 
new  German  decision  to  cripple  Poland.  Its  first  ap- 
plication was  the  decree  of  February  1  which  fixed  the 
new  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  incorporating  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Bielostok  and  of  Grodno.  Its  second 
application  was  the  Peace  Treaty  of  February  9  which 
accords  the  Ukrainians  territory  peopled  by  nearly 
a  million  Poles. 

This  new  frontier,  running  north  from  Tarnopol 
gives  to  the  Ukraine  a  part  of  old  Poland  compris- 
ing 6,400  square  miles  and  having  a  population  of 
1,285,000,  of  which  55.10  per  cent  are  Poles;  24.64 
per  cent  Ukrainians,  and  13.6  per  cent,  Jews.  As 
between  Poles  and  Ukrainians  the  relation  is  69  per 
cent  to  31  per  cent.  ("Volkerteilung  in  Westruss- 
land"— Kovno,  1917.) 

A  Pole  writing  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Febru- 
ary 17,  gives  the  Polish  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
this  treaty:  "The  treaty  is  a  body  blow  not  only  to 
Poland  but  to  Austria.  It  reduces  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  one-eighth  and  deprives  it 
of  one  of  its  most  fertile  regions.  In  event  of  Charles' 


coming  to  the  throne  of  Poland  it  would  mean  nearly 
the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom  in  fragments  which  put 
it  at  both  military  and  economic  disadvantage.  This 
frontier  creates  a  new  irredentism,  a  new  hostility 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians." 

Opinion  in  all  parts  of  Poland  shows  the  deepest 
discontent  over  this  treaty.  They  regard  it  as  a 
"Fourth  Partition  of  Poland."  A  general  strike  has 
been  declared  in  Lemberg  and  Cracow  is  in  a  state 
of  agitation.  In  Warsaw  German  cavalry  have  been 
called  to  patrol  the  streets. 

The  united  opposition  of  the  Poles  to  the  Central 
Powers — which  until  now  has  only  been  partial — 
now  becomes  a  factor  of  political  importance.  Ger- 
many, perhaps,  can  override  Polish  demonstrations, 
and  govern  without  respest  to  Polish  opinion.  But 
in  Austria  the  situation  is  quite  different.  The  solid 
support  of  the  Galician  Poles  has  been  the  only  factor 
which  has  permitted  the  German  element  to  resist  the 
opposition  of  the  Czechs  and  Yougo-Slavs.  Now  that 
these  Poles  have  gone  over  as  a  body  to  the  opposi- 
tion, parliamentary  government  in  Austria  with  a 
Government  majority  becomes  impossible.  The  Poles 
take  full  account  of  their  power  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, and  it  is  here  probably  that  they  will  exert 
their  pressure  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a  change  of 
I  Quadruplice  policy  in  their  favor." 
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The  Government  and  Labor 

In  the  issue  of  the  Press  Review  for  January 
22  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  British  Labor  would  receive  the 
Man-power  bill.  It  was  shown  that  when  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  held  meetings  with  trades  union  officials 
representing  various  groups  of  unions,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  insisted  upon  separate 
negotiations.  Being  refused,  it  declined  to  negotiate 
at  all.  It  was  further  indicated  that  the  attitude  of 
other  Labor  groups  was  extremely  doutful. 

During  the  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  the  situation  has,  outwardly  at  least,  remained 
much  the  same.  The  "A.  S.  E."  has  maintained  its 
position  and  so  has  the  Government.  The  other  labor 
groups  are  still  divided,  and  some  have  refused  so 
far  to  consent  to  the  enforcement  of  the  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  copious  discussion  which  has  been 
carried  on,  and  the  frequent  meetings,  public  and 
otherwise,  which  have  been  held,  have  served  to  bring 
out  the  actual  issues  involved.  Moreover  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  has  increased.  As  far  back  as  Feb- 
ruary 4  the  Daily  Telegraph  issued  a  warning,  of 
which  several  counterparts  may  be  found  in  the  press 
as  a  whole.  ''The  present  dispute  has  been  carried 
cn  so  far  with  an  insistence  upon  precedent  and  punc- 
tilio, a  nice  regard  for  this  or  that  party's  dignity  or 
prestige,  which  makes  the  realities  of  national  emer- 
gency and  the  common  impulses  of  patriotism  seem 
very  far  away.  Yet  they  dominate  our  present  life, 
and  are  determining  the  whole  future  of  this  nation 
still,  and  they  are  forgotten  only  at  its  deadly  peril. 
One  slip  from  the  path  we  have  trodden  hitherto,  one 
effective  gesture  of  weakness  or  unworthiness,  and 
we  may  go  down."  The  Telegraph  was  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  a  settlement  would  be  reached 
in  time.    As  yet  it  is  not  in  sight. 

We  may  dispose  first  of  the  trouble  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  The  Society  is 
ranked  as  the  most  important  single  union  of  me- 
chanics in  England.  It  inlcudes  a  quarter  of  all  the 
"engineers"  and  is  supposed  to  possess  in  its  mem- 
bership a  larger  percentage  of  highly  skilled  men 
than  any  other  union  of  the  same  sort.  Moreover  it 
maintains  branches  at  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the 
large  centers  where  munitions,  ordnance,  and  aero- 
planes are  turned  out.  It  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
these  circumstances  that  the  Society  has  long  taken 
an  independence  of  tone  which  has  made  it,  not  only 
most  troublesome  to  the  Government,  but  most  un- 
popular with  other  unions.  These  facts  bear  a  well- 
defined  relation  to  the  present  trouble;  for  the  point 
ostensibly  at  issue  between  the  Ministry  and  the  A.  S. 
E.  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dispute  between  the  A.  S. 
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E.  and  the  other  ninety  unions  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Man-power  Bill.  The  effect  is  of  course 
the  same — the  danger  of  widespread  strikes — which 
would  enormously  impair  the  output  of  munitions, 
airplanes,  and  other  material,  would  upset  the  whole 
labor  world,  would  bring  labor  ideas  of  peace  into 
the  utmost  prominence,  and  altogether  place  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  most  difficult  position. 

The  details  of  the  dispute  are  of  no  particular 
importance.  The  A.  S.  E.  contends  that,  having 
made  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Government  last 
May  in  regard  to  the  conscription  of  its  members,  it 
is  entitled  to  separate  negotiations  on  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  agreement.  The  other  unions  contend 
that  they  too  made  agreements,  and  that  the  confer- 
ences with  groups  of  union  representatives  held  by 
the  Government  should  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  A. 
S.  E.  as  to  the  rest.  They  hold  that  the  wording 
of  the  A.  S.  E.'s  agreement  gives  the  Society  no  claim 
to  preferential  treatment;  and  threaten  trouble  should 
preference  be  shown.  The  Government,  unwilling  to 
offend  either  side,  has  done  its  best,  by  every  sort 
of  persuasion,  to  compose  the  differences.  Even  now 
conferences  are  being  held.  But  the  deadlock  remains 
unbroken. 

Already  the  consequences  have  been  disturbing, 
first  in  the  part  which  the  A.  S.  E.  is  playing  as  a 
separate  organization,  and  secondly  in  the  part  which 
its  members  are  playing  in  the  broader  labor  trou- 
bles which  will  later  be  discussed.  As  an  organiza- 
tion the  A.  S.  E.  has  just  completed  the  taking  of 
a  ballot  which,  as  the  Times  (Feb.  4)  points  out,  is 
not  calculated  to  give  results  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ostensibly  the  questions  asked  are  sim- 
ply: "Are  you  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Govern- 
ment's new  proposals"  and  "Are  yau  against  accept- 
ance?" But  attached  to  the  ballot  is  a  paper  which 
recites  the  complaint  that  the  Government  has  broken 
its  pledges  to  the  Society  and  has  refused  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  matter;  and  which  asks  whether  the 
voter  is  "prepared  to  resist  the  new  proposals  until 
such  time  as  the  Government  confer  with  your  rep- 
resentatives and  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
ciety." As  the  Times  remarks:  "It  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  votes  which  might,  in  other  circumstances, 
be  given  for  acceptance  of  the  proposals  will  be  given 
against  acceptance."  The  result  of  the  ballot  is  nat- 
urally awaited  with  anxiety.  The  Government  may 
receive  some  assurance  from  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  A.  S.  E.  members  have  recently  volunteered 
(Times,  Feb.  16) ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume 
from  this  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  will  be  favor- 
able, or  that  the  A.  S.  E.  branches  have  ceased  to 
contribute  to  the  larger  labor  unrest  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  general  causes  of  the  Labor  unrest,  and  the 
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centers  where  it  is  most  pronounced,  have  already 
been  indicated  in  Nos.  23  and  32  of  the  Press  Re- 
view. The  centers  of  course  remain  the  same.  As 
for  the  causes,  some  have  become  rather  accentu- 
ated— while  one  or  two  new  ones  have  appeared.  The 
food  situation,  for  example,  has  given  rise  to  increas- 
ing irritation,  as  rations  have  been  cut  down  and 
regulations  multiplied.  The  labor  disturbances  in 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  not  been  without 
effect.  Neither  has  the  activity  of  the  British  Labor 
Party;  for,  although  the  Party  is  not  in  control  of 
organized  labor  in  respect  to  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  its  successful  insistence  upon 
its  claims  to  send  representatives  to  Paris  and  Swit- 
zerland, with  the  declared  object  of  discussing  possi- 
ble peace  terms,  has  demonstrated  to  the  workmen 
Labor's  increasing  power,  and  may  have  raised  in 
their  minds  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  acceding  to 
all  of  the  Government's  demands  for  fresh  man- 
power to  be  used  in  fresh  battles.  Recent  criticisms 
levelled  at  the  Ministry  from  conservative  and  rad- 
ical quarters  must  have  contributed  to  the  same  effect. 
Certainly  the  principal  Labor  organs,  the  Leader  and 
the  Herald,  are  frankly  doing  their  utmost  to  discredit 
the  Cabinet  and  its  policy,  and  are  thus  indirectly 
encouraging  opposition  to  its  orders. 

Manifestations  of  discontent  have  been  so  fre- 
quent that  a  selection  must  be  made.    There  have 
indeed  been  no  serious  strikes  of  late  but  there  have 
been  plentiful  indications  that  strikes  might  and  may 
occur  and  that,  once  started,  they  would  assume  very 
great  proportions.  We  may  take  for  example  the  pro- 
ceedings at  certain  gatherings  of  workingmen  on  Jan- 
uary 27.    One  gathering  was  held  at  London;  an- 
other took  place  at  Liverpool;  and  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle (Jan.  28)  "understood"  that  "similar  resolu- 
tions are  to  be,  if  they  have  not  already  been,  adopted 
in  other  great  engineering  areas — such  as  the  Clyde, 
Tyneside,  Sheffield,  and  Barrow."   The  London  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Albert  Hall  and  lasted  two  and  a 
half  hours.     Thousands  of  unionists  were  turned 
away  although  10,000  were  crowded  into  the  hall. 
At  Liverpool  4,500  mechanics  remained  in  session 
for  four  hours.    Both  meetings  were  closed  to  the 
public.     At  Liverpool,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  and  was  cross-examined  for  two 
hours.    Yet  the  results  of  the  two  meetings  were  the 
same.    There  were  two  votes  against  the  resolution 
at  Liverpool — at  London  none  whatever.    The  word- 
ings of  the  two  resolutions  would  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  different;  although  the  London  meeting  in 
particular  is  so  scantily  reported  that  it  is  difficult 
to  offer  exact  information.    The  Liverpool  resolution 
was  as  follows:    "That  this  mass  meeting  of  work- 
ers, convened  officially  by  the  Federation  of  Engi- 
neering and  Shipbuilding  Trades,  pledges  itself  to  re- 
sist by  all  possible  means  any  further  call  upon  the 
remaining  man-power  of  the  nation,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment immediately  intimates  their  willingness  to 
adopt  the  war  aims  of  the  Labor  Party  and  to  prom- 
ise to  facilitate  the  holding  of  an  international  work- 
ers' conference  and  agree  without  delay  to  the  con- 
scription of  wealth." 


The  London  resolution  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a  demand  that  the  governments  of  all  the  bellig- 
erent powers  should  declare  an  immediate  armistice, 
with  a  view  to  peace  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  no 
indemnities  and  no  annexations.  Most  of  the  Lon- 
don journals  treated  the  matter  casually  or  not  at 
all;  but  the  Daily  Chronicle  said  frankly  that,  "what- 
ever one  may  think  of  it,  its  significance  is  extreme." 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  selected  for  espe- 
cial mention.  The  Glasgow  Herald  of  February  6 
announced  that  the  members  of  the  Lanarkshire 
Miners'  Union  were  balloting  on  questions  which  in- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  ''Are  you  in  favor  of  this  country  approach- 
ing the  Allies  to  take  steps  to  bring  about 
peace? 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  50,000  men  being 
combed  out  from  the  miners?" 

Yet  the  Lanarkshire  Miners'  Union  has  none  of 
the  particular  grievances  of  the  A.  S.  E. 

The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  a  single 
column  of  the  Morning  Post  (Feb.  1)  devoted  to 
notes  of  labor  meetings: 

"Close  on  two  hundred  delegates,  representing 
over  700,000  miners  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, attended  a  national  conference  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  yesterday  to  consider  the  man-power 
proposals  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
ceedings were  private.  ...  At  the  close.  .  .  . 
it  was  officially  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
adjourn  the  Conference  until  the  27th  inst.  (the  day 
after  the  Labor  Party's  adjourned  Conference)  to  en- 
able delegates  to  consult  their  districts  as  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  do  so  before  the  Confer- 
ence. 

"The  miners  employed  in  about  twenty-four  pits 
in  the  east  end  of  Glasgow  and  the  adjacent  districts 
ceased  work  yesterday  as  a  protest,  it  was  stated, 
against  the  passing  of  the  Man-power  bill.  About 
three  thousand  men  are  idle.  A  demonstration  will 
be  held  on  Sunday. 

"Arrangements  for  the  postal  ballot  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  were  made  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Manchester  last  night.  .  .  .  It  is 
thought  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  will  give  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  resisting  a  call 
on  members  for  military  service  until  the  diluted  sec- 
tion has  been  dealt  with. 

"About  three  thousand  apprentices  employed  in 
the  Glasgow  engineering  establishments  and  ship- 
yards held  a  demonstration  on  Glasgow  Green  yes- 
terday, when  speeches  were  made  by  a  number  of 
Socialists.  A  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a 
central  committee  to  look  after  the  apprentices'  in- 
terests in  the  coming  demand  for  the  reconstruction 
of  wages  on  the  Clyde,  endorsing  the  men's  demand 
for  a  cessation  of  the  war,  and  pledging  support  to 
any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  oppose  the 
Man-power  bill. 

"The  Humber  District  Committee  of  the  Engi- 
neering and  Shipbuilding  Federation  have  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  their  affiliated  members  to 
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do  their  utmost  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, as  to  do  anything  else  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  their  brothers  who  had  already  sacrificed  their 
whole  for  their  country's  cause.  Further,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  urged  first  to  withdraw  all  men  of  mili- 
tary age  who  have  entered  the  various  trades  since 
1915,  and  also  the  young  men  at  Whitehall." 

A  study  of  these  instances  reveals  some  very  sig- 
nificant facts.  In  the  first  place  either  the  taking  of 
steps  leading  to  peace  negotiations,  or  the  granting 
of  permission  to  labor  delegates  to  meet  the  Labor 
delegates  from  other  countries  for  this  purpose  ap- 
pears in  nearly  all  the  demands.  The  Times  re- 
marked of  the  delegates  to  the  recent  Labor  Party 
Conference  at  Nottingham  that  the  minority  thought 
peace  could  and  should  be  made  at  once  by  the  as- 
sembling round  a  table  of  Labor  and  Socialist  dele- 
gates of  all  the  belligerent  Powers;  while  the  ma- 
jority held  the  opinion  that  an  agreement  and  state- 
ment by  all  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties  of  the  Al- 
lied Powers  must  be  arrived  at,  and  a  similar  state- 
ment from  German  and  Austrian  Socialists  be  se- 
cured before  a  peace  conference  takes  place.  Since 
the  delegates  at  Nottingham  are  supposed  to  have  been 
especially  representative  of  the  older  and  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  unions  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  the  younger  moving  spirits,  so  prominent 
in  the  various  individual  unions,  subscribe  in  the 
main  to  the  views  of  the  Nottingham  minority. 

In  the  second  place  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
unrest  seems  general,  both  as  regards  geographical 
and  occupational  divisions.  It  extends  from  East 
Coast  to  West,  from  London  up  into  Scotland.  It 
embraces  not  only  the  mechanics  but  the  miners  and 
shipbuilders. 

It  will- be  noticed  finally  that  the  Humber  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Federation,  while  urging  that  certain  principles 
be  adopted  in  picking  the  new  conscripts,  expressed 
its  willingness  to  support  the  Government's  action. 
Similar  measures  have  been  taken  by  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  labor  groups.  Whether  these 
equal  or  exceed  in  number  the  groups  which  threaten 
to  make  trouble  cannot  be  determined  from  the  press. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
obstructionist  elements  are  certainly  great  enough  to 
enable  it  to  create  a  most  critical  situation  should  it 
be  so  disposed. 

The  present  status  is  briefly  this.  The  Govern- 
ment is  proceeding  to  put  into  execution  its  Man- 
power Bill.  Local  officials  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  the  lists  of  men  to  be  taken  from  the 
industries,  and  to  recruiting  officers  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  men  called  out.  (Times,  Feb.  5.)  For 
the  moment  at  least  everything  is  quiet.  The  Labor 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  (Feb.  16)  gives  a  most 
reassuring  resume.  "The  past  week  has  been  the  first 
for  many  months  in  which  there  has  been  no  stop- 
page, however  trivial,  of  munition  work  in  any  part 
of  the  country  on  account  of  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ances among  the  workers.  .  .  .  There  are,  of 
course,  active  agents  of  sedition  among  the  engineers, 
as  well  as  in  other  industries,  who  have  tried  to  stir 


up  resistance  to  the  man-power  proposals,  and  who 
may  still  succeed  in  provoking  trouble  here  and 
there.  But  the  exposure  of  their  pretensions  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  and  the  consequent  awakening  of 
public  feeling,  both  in  the  workshops  and  outside, 
against  their  agitation  have  counteracted  their  efforts 
and  gone  a  long  way  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  It  is. 
however,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  sedition-mon- 
gers will  recognize  defeat  because  of  this  set-back. 
Their  habitual  practice  is  to  seize  on  anything  which 
may  irritate  the  workers,  and  to  magnify  and  propa- 
gate it  until  the  minds  of  the  workers  are  thoroughly 
inflamed;  and  if  they  find  that  the  native  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  engineers  are  after  all  not  to 
be  overcome  by  prejudice  against  military  service, 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  resume  the  teaching  of 
revolution  at  the  next  opportunity  that  offers." 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  dispute  with  the 
A.  S.  E.  still  threatens,  that  the  food  situation  is  still 
provoking  grave  discontent,  that  fresh  conferences 
of  the  Labor  Party  and  Miners'  Federation  will  be 
held  before  many  days — and  that  actual  conscrip- 
tion under  the  Man-Power  Bill  is  still  to  come. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Resignation  of  Sir  William  Robertson 

Accompanying  the  despatch  from  London  which 
announced  the  resignation  of  Sir  William  Robertson, 
the  Echo  de  Paris  (February  18)  printed  the  fol- 
lowing comment  from  its  London  correspondent: 

"The  resignation  of  Sir  William  Robertson  was 
foreseen  by  well-informed  people  ever  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Government's  intention  to  prose- 
cute Colonel  Repington.  It  is  very  probable,  in  fact, 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  has— 
directly  or  indirectly — inspired  the  lively  attacks  di- 
rected against  the  Versailles  Council  by  the  military 
critic  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  that  he  contributed 
the  very  decidedly  precise  information  of  which  the 
latter  made  use  in  his  articles.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  was  impossible  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  should 
not  be  involved  in  the  case  during  the  course  of  the 
trial.  He  has  understood  this; — and  hence  his  resig- 
nation. 

"Anxious  to  find  a  gentle  solution  of  the  crisis 
which  has  arisen,  the  Government  had  considered, 
a  few  days  ago,  the  idea  of  changing  about  the  posts 
held  by  Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
son. By  associating  him  closely  with  the  work  of 
the  Council  at  Versailles,  it  was  hoped  to  gain  over 
Sir  William  Robertson  to  the  cause  of  the  unified 
military  direction  of  the  Entente.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  in  giving  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  fully  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  Versailles,  the  post  of  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  it  was  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  more  danger  of  any  return  of  the  un- 
fortunate 'dualism'  of  these  last  months. 

"Upon  reflection,  this  compromise  was  dropped. 
For  more  than  a  year  past  only  too  many  solutions 
of  this  kind  have  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  It  has  become  clearly  apparent  that  either 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Staff  must  go.  The  Repington  affair  has  done 
the  rest: 
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"The  departure  from  Whitehall  of  General  Sir 
William  Robertson  is  an  event  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. As  Quartermaster-General  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war, — as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Sir  John 
French, — and  finally  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Staff,  invested  with  powers  so  dictatorial  as  to 
subordinate  entirely  to  him  the  Secretary  of  War  (then 
Lord  Kitchener,  whom  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  dare 
get  rid  of),  Sir  William  Robertson  has  played  a 
very  great  role  and  has  rendered  services  the  value 
of  which  no  one  has  failed  to  recognize.  Unfortu- 
nately his  'westernism'  has  never  ceased  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  the  military  efficiency  of  our  coalition." 

On  the  day  following  the  Echo  de  Paris,  (Feb, 
17)  published  the  following  comment  by  Marcel 
Hutin  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  "The 
nomination  of  Lt.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  as  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  an  event  of  the  great- 
est importance.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Versailles  will  now  work  with  all  the  more 
effectiveness  since  General  Wilson  is  one  of  its  cre- 
ators. 

He  is  very  popular  in  the  French  Army  and  knows 
all  of  its  chiefs.  Director  of  military  operations 
from  1910  to  1914 — after  a  brilliant  record  as  Com- 
mandant of  the  Staff  College, — Sir  Henry  Wilson 
prepared  the  Franco-English  military  agreements  in 
1912  in  collaboration  with  Generals  de  Castelnau, 
Foch,  and  Belin.  From  the  time  that  Austria  deliv- 
ered her  ultimatum  to  Servia,  General  Wilson,  who 
had  long  ago  formed  a  most  precise  opinion  on  Euro- 
pean problems  and  had  come  to  consider  the  war  as 
inevitable,  put  the  whole  War  office  into  motion.  In 
those  fateful  hours  he  was  the  best  servant  of  our 
common  cause. 

After  following  the  Expeditionary  Corps  to 
France,  he  served  as  chief  liason  officer  between  the 
French  and  British  armies  until  December,  1915, 
and  at  this  post  was  the  daily  collaborator  of  Gen- 
eral Foch. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  Sir  Henry  Wilson  as- 
sumed command  of  the  4th  British  Army  Corps.  In 
March,  1917,  he  was  appointed  chief  laison  officer  at 
General  Headquarters  with  Gen.  Nivelle. 

As  one  of  the  advisers  of  Lloyd  George  during 
the  past  summer,  he  was  one  of  those  who  inspired 
the  agreement  at  Rapallo.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  the  various  Chiefs  of  Staff  may 
not  participate  in  the  Council  of  Versailles.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  General  Foch,  who  was  first  chosen 
to  sit  there,  was  replaced  by  his  colleague  General 
Weygand. 

But  in  view  of  the  executive  powers  which  are 
now  conferred  upon  the  Council  of  Versailles,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  various 
armies  will  henceforth  participate  in  it.  The  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  will  thus  now  consider  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  let  Sir  Henry  Wilson  combine  with  the  func- 
tions he  exercised  until  yesterday,  those  which  he 
undertakes  today. 

The  Offer  of  a  Separate  Peace  to  Austria 
The  recent  disclosures  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  an  attempt  to  open  a  discussion  with  Aus- 
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tria  for  a  separate  peace  has  so  far  been  little  com- 
mented upon  in  the  French  press,  but  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  (Feb.  18)  has  come  forward  with  a  very  out- 
spoken disapproval  of  the  project,  in  the  following 
editorial — which  undoubtedly  expresses  the  point  of 
view  of  a  large  section  of  French  opinion. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  remaining 
silent  about  the  conversations  which  took  place  in 
Switzerland  a  few  weeks  ago  between  General 
Smuts,  a  member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  and 
Count  Mensdorf-Pouilly  Dietrichstein,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  at  London  until  August. 
1914.  Several  English  papers  mentioned  this  freely, 
and  on  the  13th  of  February  M.  Balfour,  State  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  forced  to  make  an 
explanation  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
affair  is  of  interest  to  our  whole  alliance,  and  it  is 
important  that  it  be  freely  discussed. 

"In.  the  first  place,  a  fact  must  be  affirmed.  The 
English  Minister  did  not  go  to  Switzerland  to  dis- 
cuss a  general  peace,  but  only  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria.  The  distinction  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Lloyd  George's  colleague  tried  in  no  way  to  humble 
himself  before  the  government  of  Berlin.  His  aim 
was  to  draw  the  dual  monarchy  into  an  agreement 
which  would  have  effectually  liberated  it  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Having  thus 
given  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Downing 
Street  Cabinet,  we  are  forced  to  declare  that  it  was 
deceived  in  condescending  to  such  a  step." 

We  may  readily  concede — continues  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Echo  de  Paris — the  immense  results  of 
a  separate  peace  with  Austria.  At  a  single  blow  the 
Mitlle  Europa  would  be  dismembered,  and  the  Haps- 
burgs  would  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns. Even  if  the  effort  to  detach  Austria  was  in- 
effectual, so  it  may  be  argued,  the  policy  was  sound, 
and  no  great  harm  has  been  done  by  trying.  "It  is 
to  an  argument  such  as  this  that  Mr.  Balfour  had 
recourse  the  other  day  at  Westminster.  But  it  is 
inadmissable. 

"To  judge  of  the  evil  results  of  the  interview  we 
need  consider  only  the  disquieting  doubts  which  it 
has  necessarily  raised  in  Roumania  and  Italy.  In 
London,  people  profess  a  faith  in  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  It  is  only  human  that  at  Rome  and  at  Jassy 
there  should  be  little  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  the 
greatest  friend  entering  into  a  discussion  with  the 
greatest  enemy.  And,  in  the  critical  hours  which  are 
now  passing  at  Jassy,  may  not  even  a  passing  impres- 
sion have  an  immense  effect?" 

"The  defenders  of  the  so-called  'Austrian'  pol- 
icy have  felt  the  weight  of  this  argument,  and  have 
tried  to  meet  it  by  asserting  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  months  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Germany  have  been  modified  by  two  great  changes. 
These  have  given  rise  to  what  may  be  called  the  the- 
ory of  the  fracture, — according  to  which  nothing  less 
than  a  physical  rupture,  inevitable  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture, is  gradually  developing  between  the  two  nations. 
The  Russian  State  no  longer  exists,  and  from  this  fac| 
all  the  Slav  peoples,  including  the  Slavs  of  Austria, 
are  greatly  weakened.  The  support  of  Germany 
against  the  Slavs  is  no  longer  as  necessary  as  in  the 
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past.  On  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  its  protecto- 
rates over  the  Ukraine  and  Poland,  the  Dualist  Mon- 
archy is  about  to  increase  its  burden  anew  by  the 
inclusion  of  still  more  foreign  subject  races; — all 
of  these  are  forces  which  will  again  set  Vienna  in 
opposition  to  Berlin,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  so  far  the  facts  will  con- 
firm any  such  conclusion, — and  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Russian  Revolution  has  passed  into  Austria  in 
the  form  of  a  great  fermentation  of  nationalities, 
and  to  resist  this  pressure  the  Magyars  of  Budapest 
and  the  Germans  of  Vienna  are  forced  to  count  more 
than  ever  upon  the  Kaiser.  In  the  next  place,  pres- 
sure of  discontented  nationalities  on  the  framework 


of  the  Austrian  State  will  only  be  increased  by  the 
establishment  of  protectorates  in  Poland  and  else- 
where. More  than  ever  the  German-Magyar  State 
of  the  Danube  will  have  to  cry  for  help. 

"The  fracture  will  only  assert  itself  after  a  great 
weakening  of  the  German  army  and  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man framework — and  after  a  still  greater  exalta- 
tion of  the  national  forces  which — in  Austria  at  least 
— are  struggling  for  independence.  But  in  trying 
to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  Austria  we  are 
only  stimulating  the  German  army  by  making  it  be- 
lieve in  a  weakening  on  our  part  in  the  near  future, 
— and  we  are  weakening  the  national  forces  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary by  setting  before  their  eyes  an  act 
which  they  will  interpret  as  a  sign  that  they  are  to 
be  abandoned. 

"We  are  going  to  work  the  wrong  way  round." 
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Lt.  Col.  Repington  on  Trial 
Lieut.  Col.  Repington  appeared  at  Bow  Street  Po- 
lice Court  on  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons taken  out  against  him  by  the  Government  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  which  printed  the  article 
in  question  on  Feb.  11  (see  Press  Review,  Feb.  17), 
appeared  as  a  co-defendant.  The  Solicitor-General, 
Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  and  Sir  A.  Bodkin,  Senior  Prose- 
cuting Counsel  to  the  Treasury,  were  counsel  for  the 
Crown.  Among  the  distinguished  audience  in  court 
were  Sir  Charles  Mathews,  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions, Lady  Bathurst,  owner  of  the  Morning  Post; 
Maj.  Genl.  Sir  G.  M.  W.  MacDonough,  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence,  and  Sir  Edward  Cook,  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Press  Bureau.  The  case  is  being 
tried  before  Sir  John  Dickinson,  who  has  been  Chief 
Metropolitan  Chief  Magistrate  since  1913.  Neither 
Col.  Repington,  who  appeared  in  khaki,  nor  Mr. 
Gwynne  had  the  opportunity  of  making  any  public 
statement  during  the  day,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  prosecution. 

The  prosecution  succeeded  in  closing  its  case, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  The  crux  of 
it  is  the  charge  of  violating  Regulation  18  of  the  D. 
0.  R.  A.  which  prohibits  the  publication  of  informa- 
tion about  plans  or  supposed  plans  and  about  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations  "which  might,  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  useful  to  the  enemy."  The  capital 
points  of  military  information  Col.  Repington  is  al- 
leged to  have  published  concern  the  strategic  and 
plenary  powers  of  the  Versailles  Conference.  Polit- 
ical tension  in  England  over  that  conference  has  quick- 
ened considerably  even  since  the  Government  decided 
on  Feb.  11  on  Col.  Repington's  prosecution;  Mr.  As- 
quith's  demand  for  more  information  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Feb.  12  has  been  followed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary sequel,  announced  by  the  Official  Press 
Bureau  on  Feb.  16,  of  Sir  William  Robertson's  resig- 
nation. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  grave  suspense  (for  though 
Sir  William  Robertson's  resignation  was  not  an- 
nounced till  some  hours  after  the  trial,  it  was  already 
widely  rumored),  the  story  of  the  case  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's point  of  view  deserves  the  closest  attention. 
The  Solicitor-General,  in  opening,  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  the  appearance  of  the  offending 
article  on  Feb.  11.  On  that  day  they  "unlawfully 
and  without  lawful  authority,"  he  continued,  "pub- 
lished information  with  respect  to  the  supposed  plans 
and  conduct  of  military  operations  by  the  military 
forces  of  His  Majesty  and  His  Majesty's  Allies  on 
the  Western  Front." 

"In  the  week  preceding  the  publication  of  this  ar- 
ticle," the  Solicitor-General  proceeded  (as  reported 


by  the  Daily  Telegraph)  "there  had  taken  place  a  cer- 
tain important  Conference  in  Paris.  In  view  of  that 
Conference,  and  of  the  possibility  of  publication  in 
newspapers  in  this  country  of  matters  which  it  was 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  have  published,  there  was 
circulated  on  Feb.  4,  precisely  seven  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  article  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
charge,  a  general  warning  to  the  whole  Press,  and 
therefore,  among  others,  to  the  Morning  Post.  It  was 
not  expedient  that  he  should  read  the  terms  of  that 
general  warning  but  it  began  with  the  words,  'It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  reference  whatever 

should  be  made  in  the  Press  .'    Then  followed  a 

description  of  the  particular  topic  which  in  that  most 
emphatic  manner  was  prohibited.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Feb.  10,  there  was  submitted  to  the  Press 
Bureau  a  proof  of  a  long  article  intended  for  the 
Morning  Post.  It  was  headed  'The  War  Council: 
Paris  Discussions:  Remaikable  Reports.  By  Lieu- 
tent-Colonel  Repington.'  The  proof,  which  arrived 
at  the  Press  Bureau  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Cook,  one 
of  the  joint  directors  of  the  Press  Bureau.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cook  for  some  time  endeavored,  by  means  of 
excisions,  to  render  the  article  innocuous.  But  he 
found  that  task  to  be  beyond  his  powers  so  he 
returned  the  proof  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Post,  not  only  stamped  with  the  official  stamp  of  the 
Press  Bureau,  'Not  to  be  published,'  but  accompanied 
by  a  letter  definitely  and  specifically  refusing  to  pass 
the  article  in  question. 

"Therefore,  before  the  publication  of  this  article, 
there  had  been,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  a  general 
warning;  there  had  then  on  this  Sunday  been  a  par- 
ticular warning,  and  also  attention  had  been  redirected 
circulated  on  Feb.  4.  Very  late  that  night — he 
thought  about  midnight — there  came  back  to  the  Press 
Bureau,  as  Sir  Edward  Cook  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gwynne  in  these  terms. 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  today's 
date  and  the  return  of  Colonel  Repington's  article.  I 
have  taken  note  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Press 
Bureau  on  Feb.  4,  and  I  have  modified  the  article  in 
order  to  conform  with  these.  I  have  to  add  this,  that 
as  I  think  in  the  national  interest  the  modified  article 
should  appear  tomorrow  morning  I  am  eliminating 
from  it  all  the  points  to  which  I  think  you  take  ex- 
ception. 

"  T  do  not  want  to  use  any  adjectives  of  any  kind 
in  this  case,'  said  the  Solicitor-General,  'but  in  regard 
to  that  reply  you  will  judge  for  yourself,  Sir  John, 
how  far  a  gentleman  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Gwynne, 
having  before  him  a  proof  of  that  article,  having  be- 
fore him  the  terms  of  the  warning  of  Feb.  4,  could 
permit  himself  to  say  that  he  had  modified  the  article 
in  order  to  conform  with  this  circular.    It  will  be  ap- 
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parent  that  upon  the  topic  which  was  expressly  pre- 
cluded on  Feb.  4,  and  again  on  Feb.  10,  the  article  as 
it  appeared  on  the  following  morning  not  only  con- 
tained everything  material  that  had  been  condemned 
in  the  proof,  but  had  that  particular  portion  now,  for 
the  first  time,  prefaced  by  words  which  had  not  been 
in  the  proof  submitted  to  the  Press  Bureau,  but  which 
you  may  think  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  deliberateness 
with  which  the  publication  relating  to  this  prohibited 
matter  was  made.    The  new  words  were: 

"Newspapers  have  been  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  Council.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  criticism  will  be  burked.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  must  take  our  courage  in  both 
hands  and  risk  consequences." 

"  'Then  the  article  proceeded  upon  this  topic,  in 
regard  to  which  the  warning  was  issued,  as  it  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  proof  which  had  been  submitted  and 
rejected.  The  Solicitor-General  insisted  that  the  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  that  the  article 
(and  for  the  present  purpose  he  did  not  care  whether 
the  information  sought  to  be  conveyed  was  true  or 
not)  purported  to  give  to  the  readers  of  it  an  account 
of  momentous  decisions  said  to  have  been  taken  at 
Paris — the  effect  of  which  was  stated  to  be  contrary  to 
all  sound  military  practice — to  place  the  reserves  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  field,  so  that  he  might  have  control  of  them,  but 
to  make  a  general  reserve  under  the  control  of  an  ex- 
ternal authority,  manipulating  it  from  without,  so  as 
to  deprive  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field  of  the 
proper  control  of  his  own  reserve  forces. 

"The  Solicitor-General  went  on  to  read  exhaus- 
tively from  Col.  Repington's  article,  quoting  especially 
those  passages  (see  Press  Review,  Feb.  17)  wherein 
the  writer  claimed  he  had  heard  reports  of  the  deci- 
sions taken,  reports  of  new  power  to  the  Versailles 
'politicians,'  especially  reports  of  the  division  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  High  Command  and  the  practical  results 
of  these  changes  on  the  handling  of  the  army  in 
France.  'My  submission  is,'  he  concluded,  'that  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  or  thought  in  any  quarter  of 
the  meaning  or  effect  of  that  article,  one  thing  is  so 
plain  . as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  area  of  controversy, 
and  that  is  that  it  purports  to  give  the  reader  informa- 
tion of  a  decision  which  has  been  taken  with  reference 
to  the  supposed  plans  and  conduct  of  a  certain  portion, 
at  any  rate,  of  His  Majesty's  forces  and  of  the  forces 
of  the  Allies.  The  defendants,  after  all  that  had  gone 
before  by  way  of  general  warning,  and  after  the  par- 
ticular refusal,  made  up  their  minds  to  print  this  arti- 
cle. They  thought  it  right  to  say,  'There  are  times 
when  we  must  take  our  courage  in  both  hands  and  risk 
the  consequences.'  One  of  the  consequences  perhaps 
which  were  cheerfully  foreseen  were  these  proceed- 
ings." 

Col.  Repington's  counsel  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  his  client  would  take  responsibility,  not 
only  for  what  he  wrote  originally,  but  for  what  ap- 
peared. The  case  for  the  prosecution  then  closed,  and 
the  trial  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Feb.  21. 

The  case  being  still  sub-judice,  comments  from 
the  press  are  naturally  circumspect  and  constrained. 


The  Morning  Post  itself  makes  no  editorial  allusion 
to  the  trial.  It  repeats  (Feb.  16)  in  a  long  editorial, 
however,  its  contentions  as  to  the  "blundering  diver- 
gences" which  the  War  Cabinet  has  allowed  to  arise 
between  it  and  the  High  Command,  emphasising  that 
it  is  now  more  than  ever  "the  duty  of  Parliament," 
since  the  Premier  has  refused  to  answer  Mr.  Asquith's 
"perfectly  plain  question,  to  insist  upon  an  explana- 
tion by  the  Government." 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  one  of  the  leading  conserva- 
tive papers  of  North  England,  which  has  recently  been 
supporting  the  Morning  Post  attacks  on  the  Govern- 
ment, even  goes  so  far  (Feb.  13)  ( — quoted  in  Com- 
mon Sense)  as  to  print  in  its  London  letter:  "There  is 
a  general  feeling  at  Westminster  tonight  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  waning.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
palpably  lost  touch  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  critics  of  the  Prime  Minister,  although 
they  do  not  say  so,  feel  that  his  boasted  knowledge  of 
political  strategy  has  led  them  into  a  cul  de  sac. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
troubles."  To  which  this  pacifist  weekly  adds  (Feb. 
16)  a  comment  which  is  a  constantly  recurring  foot- 
note to  its  political  discussion: 

"All  this,  of  course,  is  paving  the  way  for  a 
Landsdowne  administration,  which  may  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  with  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  masses." 

The  press,  as  a  whole,  however,  has  not  been 
"rushed"  by  Col.  Repington's  allegations,  though 
there  seems  to  be  a  basis  for  the  Nation  s  (Feb.  16) 
characteristic  caution  that  the  trial  "will  be  closely 
watched.  It  may  turn  on  some  indiscretion  of  state- 
ment and  come  to  a  speedy  close.  Or,  again,  it  may 
develop  into  a  great  State  trial,  and  high  personages 
may  come  to  it  as  witnesses,  as  Pitt  and  Fox  came  into 
the  State  trials  of  the  French  wars;  and  raise  great  is- 
sues of  freedom  and  policy.    We  shall  see." 

The  bulk  of  public  opinion  seems  inclined  to  face 
that  unlikely  event  with  coolness,  and  to  accept,  as  the 
clearest  rejoinder  to  Col.  Repington's  dramatic  con- 
tentions, the  following  from  the  temperate  columns  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  (Feb.  12). 

Characterising  Col.  Repington's  charges  as  "cal- 
culated to  do  mischief,"  the  Guardian  continues:  "The 
Premier  is  accused  of  having  attempted  to  'stampede' 
the  Supreme  Council  into  another  'side-show;'  in 
other  words,  of  having  realised  the  importance  of  the 
East  in  this  war,  and  of  wanting  to  force  a  separate 
peace  on  Turkey  this  year  if  possible.  If  this  be  his 
ambition,  it  is  a  very  rational  and  wise  one;  and  we 
should  have  been  a  great  deal  better  off  if  others  in 
England  had  had  a  similar  ambition  in  the  past,  and 
succeeded  in  having  their  way.  If  we  had  never  sent 
a  man  to  the  East  we  might  have  lost  Egypt,  and  we 
should  have  been  at  the  most  a  mile  or  two  farther  for- 
ward in  France.  Is  it  seriously  pretended  that  we 
should  have  been  better  off  in  that  case  than  we  are? 
Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  Premier  has  'prac- 
tically eliminated'  the  General  Staff  in  London  from 
authority  'on  the  western  front.'  Why  saddle  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  with  the  responsibility  for  everything 
that  was  done  at  Versailles?  M.  Clemenceau  was  there, 
too,  and  General  Petain,  as  well  as  General  Haig 
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Sir  Gordon,  Hewart,  and  Sir  A.  Bodkin,  Senior  Prose- 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  bestrides  Versailles  like  a  colossus 
and  that  everything  done  there  is  at  his  sole  caprice 
against  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  protests  of  every- 
one else?  It  is  a  view  very  complimentary  to  his 
power,  but  it  is  rubbish  all  the  same.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  if  he  gets  his  way  on  any  military  question  it 
is  because  he  has  the  bulk  of  military  opinion  on  his 
side.  We  may  make  a  bogey  of  the  Premier  if  we 
like,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  at  Versailles, 
as  at  Rapallo,  the  majority  must  have  been  with  him." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria  and  the  Peace  With  the  Ukraine 

There  is  no  gauge  of  public  opinion  as  yet  in  Aus- 
tria as  to  the  resumption  of  the  new  Teutonic  offensive 
against  Russia.  Much  can  be  gleaned,  however,  from 
a  careful  summary  of  Austrian  press  comment  on  the 
recent  peace  with  the  Ukraine,  as  to  the  outlook  of  the 
Dual  Kingdom  on  the  later  phases  of  the  political  and 
military  situation  on  the  Eastern  Front. 

How  was  the  peace  with  the  Ukraine  received  in 
Austria,  and  what  effects  has  its  conclusion  had  on  the 
course  of  internal  Austro-Hungarian  politics?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  a  brief  review  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary's role  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and  an  appreciation  of 
Austrian  aims  is  necessary. 

The  part  played  by  Austria-Hungary  at  Brest-Li- 
tovsk is  as  yet  difficult  to  define.  Czernin,  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  was  all  things  to  all 
people.  To  the  Russian  delegation  he  presented  a 
solid  front  with  Germany.  He  supported  the  German 
menaces  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself  found  occasion 
to  threaten  the  Maximalist  delegation  on  the  other. 

To  Germany,  Czernin  officially  voiced  the  deter- 
mination of  his  country  to  remain  faithful  to  the  al- 
liance and  to  "fight  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as 
for  our  own."  He  even  found  occasion  to  pay  a  grace- 
ful compliment  (destined  for  German  opinion)  to 
General  Hoffman  for  the  latter' s  determined  attitude 
at  Brest. 

At  home,  however,  Czernin  would  have  the  Aus- 
trian people  regard  him  as  the  agent  for  a  prompt 
peace  and  as  the  protector  of  the  welfare  of  peoples. 
"We  do  not  want  territorial  acquisitions  by  force 
we  are  ready  to  conclude  a  general  and 
equitable  peace  with  our  enemies.  ...  I  am 
with  the  majority  of  the  Austrian  people  for  a  peace 
of  conciliation,"  (Speech  of  4th  Dec).  The  Frem- 
denblatt,  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  managed  to 
carry  on  an  open  campaign  against  the  German  an- 
nexationists during  the  Ludendorff-Kuhlmann  dis- 
pute, and  coincident  with  Czernin's  demonstration  of 
"solidarity"  with  Germany.  In  a  word,  Czernin  mod- 
ified his  policy  to  meet  the  expediency  of  the  moment. 

"Immediate  expediency"  summarises  Austria's 
policy  in  adhering  to  the  separate  peace  treaty  with 
the  Ukraine.  The  choice  was  not  between  this  sepa- 
rate peace  and  general  peace,  but  rather  between  this 
peace  or  none.  The  gulf  between  the  Maximalist 
delegates  and  the  Quadruplice  was  only  becoming 
wider  as  negotiations  continued.  It  was  evident  that 
no  conclusion  could  be  reached  as  long  as  Germany 


maintained  her  annexationist  views  to  which  Austria 
had  pledged  support,  (Arbeiterzeitung,  26  January). 

But  the  Austrian  people  looked  to  their  delegation 
to  bring  back  a  peace  from  Brest-Litovsk.  The  popu- 
lar press  has  been  repeating  constantly,  "What  we 
want  is  not  a  separate,  but  general  peace.  A  separate 
peace  with  Russia  will  not  free  our  soldiers.  We  want 
the  Central  Powers  to.  prove  that  they  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  an  equitable  peace,"  (Arbeiterzeitung,  12 
December) . 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  Government 
after  the  accord  with  the  Ukraine  on  9  February,  was 
how  to  present  this  separate  peace  in  a  light  which 
would  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Austrian  people  as  a 
substitute  for  general  peace.  The  Government  at- 
tempted to  avoid  this  issue  by  announcing  this  peace 
as  the  prelude  to  "other  happy  accords."  The  Em- 
peror was  the  first  to  voice  this  sentiment:  "With  the 
gracious  aid  of  God  we  have  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Ukraine.  Our  victorious  arms  and  the  sincere 
peace  policy  which  we  have  followed  with  untiring  pa- 
tience bring  us  the  first  fruits  of  our  defensive  war- 
fare." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  10  February,  presents  the 
official  version  of  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  the 
ninth.  "The  war  has  been  broken  at  Brest.  .  .  . 
The  great  liquidation  has  begun  in  the  East."  The 
Reichspost  goes  further,  and  imagines  that  the  Allied 
peoples  may  be  won  over  by  this  demonstration  of 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers. 
"Czernin's  formula  for  a  just  peace  without  annexa- 
tion has  for  the  first  time  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
comes  out  with  honor.  The  enemy  peoples  will  begin 
to  ask  themselves  what  prevents  them  from  accepting 
a  formula  such  as  has  been  offered  to  all  of  them  so 
recently." 

The  Austrian  people  are  supposed  by  the  semi- 
official Austrian  news  agencies  to  have  received  this 
news  with  joy.  The  Austrian  Balkan  Agency  pub- 
lished the  report  that  "the  people  of  Vienna  were 
made  happy  by  the  good  news  of  the  treaty.  The  pop- 
ulace welcomed  Czernin  on  his  return  from  Brest. 
The  churches  held  thanksgiving  services,  and  flags 
decorated  all  the  public  buildings." 

But  behind  this  facade  of  "contentment  and  har- 
mony" there  is  an  unrest  and  discontent  which  even 
the  most  zealous  Austrian  censorship  has  been  un- 
able to  hide.  This  with  certain  classes  and  peoples  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  heightened  rather  than 
lulled  by  the  separate  peace. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  Socialists  who  regard 
peace  with  the  Ukraine  as  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  consequences  of  a  peace  signed  with  the 
whole  of  Russia.  "Such  a  peace  would  be  possible," 
declares  the  Arbeiterzeitung,  26  January,  "if  Ger- 
many were  to  consent  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
Courland  and  Lithuania  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  as 
has  Czernin  with  that  of  Poland." 

The  same  paper  doubts  the  durability  of  the  Rada. 
"There  are  two  Ukranian  Governments.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  Rada  and  neglecting  the  Executive 
Council.  There  is  a  chance  that  the  Rada  will  be 
overthrown.  What  value  then  would  have  a  scrap  of 
|  paper  with  its  signatures?"  Other  Socialist  papers  in 
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Austria  raise  similar  doubts,  all  keenly  disappointed 
that  direct  relations  with  the  Bolsheviks  have  been 
broken  off. 

But  more  significant  than  these  reservations  made 
by  certain  political  parties  in  regard  to  the  peace 
treaty,  is  the  positive  disruption  it  has  caused  between 
the  Poles  and  the  German  Austrians.  By  permitting 
the  Ukrainians  to  annex  the  old  Polish-peopled  prov- 
ince of  Cholm,  the  Austrian  Government  automatic- 
ally alienated  the  Galician  Poles.  The  Poles  thus  ac- 
cuse Czernin  of  violating  all  of  his  previous  pledges, 
even  to  that  contained  in  his  speech  of  24  January, 
1918.  Kacharszewski,  the  Premier  of  Poland — prac- 
tically little  more  than  the  caretaker  of  Poland  for 
Austria — was  forced  to  resign.  In  both  Warsaw  and 
Cracow  there  have  been  demonstrations  against  the 
Central  Powers,  and  the  cities  are  draped  in  black. 

This  antagonism  of  the  Poles  has  had  immediate 
consequences  in  the  Austrian  Parliament.  German 
hegemony  in  Austria  has  been  made  possible  by  the 


faithful  support  of  the  Polish  members.  For  many 
years  their  solidarity  has  been  more  certain  even  than 
that  of  many  of  the  German  parties.  When  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  became  known,  the  Polish  Club  imme- 
diately assembled  and  refused  further  adhesion  to 
the  Government,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House. 
In  the  House  this  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  77  votes,  raising  the  numbers  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  217,  against  212  who  support  the  Government. 
The  only  combination  which  can  save  the  Government 
would  be  to  secure  the  41  unclassified  Socialist  votes. 
But  the  Government  has  small  hopes  there.  This  is 
evident  from  the  offer  of  Von  Seidler  to  resign  as  soon 
as  he  knew  the  decision  of  the  Polish  Club.  The  Em- 
peror has  declined  to  accept  this  resignation,  as  well 
he  might,  because  a  change  from  one  Premier  to  an- 
other will  not  alter  the  situation.  In  all  probabilities 
he  will  have  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  revert  to  the 
old  Austrian  tradition  which  up  till  now  he  has  tried 
to  avoid — that  of  running  the  state  despite  public 
opinion. 
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Sir  William  Robertson's  Retirement  as  Chief  of 

Staff 

British  opinion  has  apparently  been  deeply  stirred 
by  the  retirement  on  Feb.  16  from  his  post  as  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  of  Sir  William  Robertson. 
Definite  hints  as  to  his  disagreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment's Versailles  policy  had  got  abroad  as  early  as  the 
opening  of  Parliament  on  the  12th.  On  that  day,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  that  "complete  unanimity  was  reached;" 
that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  William  Robertson 
"took  part  in  the  discussion  just  as  freely  as  the  civi- 
lian members,"  and  as  a  result,  "there  was  not  a 
division  of  opinion  upon  any  resolution  that  was 
come  to." 

Rumors  as  to  Sir  William  Robertson's  resignation 
persisted  throughout  the  week;  a  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect on  the  13th  was  widely  circulated  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Central  News  Agency,  but  was  deliberately 
denied  on  the  next  day  by  the  Government  Press 
Bureau  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  announces  that 
no  official  authorisation  exists  for  the  statement  cir- 
culated by  the  Central  News  with  regard  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  which  was  published  widely  yester- 
day." 

Nevertheless,  the  Press  Bureau  was  constrained  at 
last  to  release  on  Feb.  18  the  broad  fact  of  General 
Robertson's  retirement,  which  it  did  in  these  words: 

"The  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  Permanent 
Military  Representative  decided  on  by  the  Supreme 
W'ar  Council  at  their  last  meeting  at  Versailles  has 
necessitated  a  limitation  of  the  special  powers  hith- 
erto exercised  by  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  by  virtue  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  27, 
1916.  In  these  circumstances  the  Government  thought 
it  right  to  offer  to  General  Sir  William  Robertson 
the  choice  of  becoming  British  Military  Representa- 
tive on  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles  or  of 
continuing  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
under  the  new  conditions. 

"Sir  William  Robertson,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  explained  in  a  statement  which  will  be  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  early 
as  possible  during  the  coming  week,  did  not  see  his 
way  to  accept  either  position,  and  the  Government 
have,  with  much  regret,  accepted  his  resignation. 

"General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

"The  appointment  of  the  British  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative at  Versailles  will  be  announced  in  a  few 
days." 

General  Robertson  had  held  his  distinguished  post 
since  Dec.  22,  1915,  on  which  day  simultaneously  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  assumed  supreme  command  of  the 
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British  forces  in  France  and  the  then  Lieut.  Gen.  Rob- 
ertson was  elevated  from  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in 
France  to  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  with 
temporary  rank  of  full  General.  His  new  office  was 
powerfully  strengthened  on  Jan.  27,  1916,  by  an  Or- 
der in  Council  making  him  directly  "responsible  for 
issuing  the  orders  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
military  operations,"  thus  appropriating  a  substantial 
exercise  of  military  initiative  from  the  Secretary  for 
War,  at  that  time  Lord  Kitchener.  The  War  Office 
at  the  same  time  lost  control  of  its  ordnance  depart- 
ment to  the  new  Ministry  of  Munitions.  This  Order 
in  Council  was  later  reaffirmed  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  took  Lord  Kitchener's  office  on  the  latter's 
death,  and  remained  similarly  in  force  when  Lord 
Derby  succeeded  to  the  War  Ministry  under  the  pres- 
ent Lloyd  George  War  Cabinet. 

So  when  General  Robertson  went  to  Versailles 
late  in  January,  he  was  still  enjoying  fundamental 
plenary  powers  wholly  novel  and  recent  in  English 
constitutional  practice.    Passing  over,  of  course,  what 
actually  happened  at  Versailles,  "what  is  apparent 
and  admitted,"  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph's 
version  of  the  situation,  "is  that  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson took  objection  on  his  return  from  France  to 
certain  arrangements  come  to.  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  War  Council  of  the  Allies  at  Versailles.  Having 
provided  for  'the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  Per- 
manent Military  Representative'  at  Versailles,  the 
Government  thought  it  right  to  offer  him  the  choice  of 
that  position  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  already 
held;  but  the  official  statement  that  he  has  refused 
either  to  accept  that  position  or  to  retain  the  headship 
of  the  General  Staff  leaves  it  clearly  to  be  inferred 
that  his  objection  was  an  objection  in  principle  to  the 
new  arrangements  made.   Now,  in  what  circumstances 
were  they  made?    The  Council  was  held  at  a  time 
when,  by  universal  admission,  the  need  for  a  closer, 
more  strongly-knit  co-operation  between  the  Allied 
military  forces  was  pressing  and  imperative.  That 
has  been  denied  in  no  quarter,  because  it  is  unques- 
tionable on  the  face  of  it.    The  Council  met.  They 
arrived  at  Certain  decisions,  including  certain  redis- 
tributions of  function  as  between  the  permanent  mili- 
tary representatives  at  Versailles  and  the  military  au- 
thorities of  their  respective  countries.    They  arrived 
at  those  decisions  unanimously,  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  their  military  advisers;  and  the  several 
Allied  Governments  unanimously  approved  them.  The 
position  so  created  appears  to  us  absolutely  plain.  It 
was  the  duty  of  any  officer  in  Sir  William  Robertson's 
position,  in  any  of  the  countries  which  were  parties 
to  the  new  plan,  either  to  acquiesce  in  it  and  do  his 
utmost  in  furthering  it,  or  to  withdraw  from  his  post. 
No  reflection  whatever  could  rest  upon  him  if  his  con- 
victions impelled  him  to  the  latter  course.  Responsi- 
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bility  rests  upon  the  several  Governments  which  have 
approved  what  was  decided  at  Versailles  and  if  the 
Alliance  is  to  have  any  intelligible  and  useful  basis  of 
united  action  in  this  war,  those  decisions  must  stand." 

Such  is  the  position  taken  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  British  press,  both  before  and  after  the  Premier's 
defence  of  the  Government's  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Feb.  20.  There  are  discordant  notes, 
however,  where  there  is  usually  broad  agreement,  such 
as  the  Times'  severe  strictures  on  the  Premier's  tactics, 
which  qualify  a  defense  of  his  general  policy  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Frankly,  the  Government  seems  to  us  to  have 
done  their  best  to  mishandle  an  overwhelming  case. 
Whatever  may  have  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes, 
their  alternate  bursts  of  confidence  and  reticence  in 
public  have  given  an  impression  of  sheer  indecision. 
The  Prime  Minister  should  never  have  allowed  a 
whole  week  to  elapse  before  disclosing  the  real  facts 
of  a  very  simple  reform.  He  should  never  have  al- 
lowed the  main  question  at  issue,  which  is  one  of  ur- 
gent national  necessity,  to  become  fogged  and  dis- 
torted by  an  atmosphere  of  personal  recrimination 
and  intrigue." 

The  same  line  of  criticism  is  adopted  by  another 
stalwart  champion  of  the  Government,  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  which  likewise  cordially  supports  the  main 
decision,  but  adds  (Feb.  18): 

"We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
harm  which  has  been  done,  ever  since  the  Rapallo 
Conference,  by  the  play  of  political  and  journalistic 
controversy  upon  these  military  matters.  The  names 
of  distinguished  Generals  have  been  taken  in  vain  and 
dragged  to  and  fro  in  the  mud  by  people  whose  real 
and  occult  motives  have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with 
them.  .  .  .  The  Government's  business  is  to 
protect  them  against  such  distractions  and  outrages; 
and  if  there  is  any  point,  at  which  the  Government  are 
blameworthy  in  the  affair,  it  is  that  they  have  not  af- 
forded this  protection." 

Throughout  all  this  comment,  there  has  run  a 
consistent  strain  of  high  praise  of  General  Robertson. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  honest  and  splendidly  able  sol- 
dier who  resigned  because  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  Government.  As  the  Daily  Express  says,  "No 
slur  is  intended  on  Sir  William  Robertson  per- 
sonally;" the  Daily  Express  calls  him  a  "great  sol- 
dier;" and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  remembering 
his  earlier  services  in  the  war,  besides  testifying  to 
his  "very  great  military  qualities,"  calls  him  one  of 
the  "greatest  quartermaster-generals  any  army  ever 
had."  But  in  the  end  the  normal  view,  as  expressed 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  accepts  as  significant  and  final 
the  Premier's  statement  that  General  Robertson  at 
Versailles  stood  out  as  "the  only  important  dissen- 
tient," and  concludes  "that  his  disagreement  with  the 
policy  adopted  was  too  fundamental  to  permit  of  his 
undertaking  responsibility"  on  its  behalf. 

Dissenting  opinion  on  the  liberal  side  is  typified 
in  the  Daily  News  (Feb.  19),  which  fears  Lord 
Harmsworth  may  be  the  next  War  Minister,  in  a 
bitter  editorial  whose  text  is  a  "challenge  to  Parlia- 
ment" to  break  down  the  Premier's  "personal  govern- 


ment." "The  issue  is  simply  and  solely  the  reality 
of  Parliamentary  government  in  this  country,"  it  de- 
clares, and  concludes  that  the  Premier's  tactics  grossly 
"misled  Parliament  as  to  the  facts."  The  Westmin- 
ster Gazette,  which  usually  reflects  the  view  of  those 
close  to  Mr.  Asquith,  blames  the  Premier  (Feb.  18) 
especially  for  the  Paris  speech  of  last  Fall,  and  de- 
clares "that  the  loss  of  Sir  William  Robertson  has  fol- 
lowed inevitably  from  that  demarche."  The  Morning 
Post  continues  to  insist  on  a  change  of  ministry  on 
this  issue.  "Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  it  says  (Feb.  19), 
"has  not  only  dismissed  a  Chief  of  the  Staff,  he  has 
paralysed  the  functions  of  the  army.  ...  A 
change  of  government  has  become  a  necessity."  Fac- 
ing the  difficulty  of  finding  "a  new  Prime  Minister 
untainted  by  wrong-headedness,"  it  suggests  that  "the 
leaders  of  the  House  should  agree  to  serve  under 
some  man  who  is  not  identified  as  a  leader  of  either 
party,  but  who  is  known  for  his  character,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  determination  to  win  the  war.  Can 
such  a  man  be  found?  It  is  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment to  find  him." 

Parliament  met,  however,  on  the  19th  Feb.  in  an 
altogether  different  mood  from  the  stormy  session  of 
the  12th  and  the  expected  crisis  entirely  fell  through. 
The  Times'  Parliamentary  correspondent  expressed 
probably  the  predominant  sentiment  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  "The  Prime  Minister,"  he  says,  "scored  a  great 
Parliamentary  success  today.  He  not  only  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  explain  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson  of  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  but  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
changes  recently  made  in  the  Versailles  Council,  to- 
gether with  the  arguments  which  induced  the  Allied 
Governments  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  original 
plan.  The  explanation  proved  to  be  irresistible,  and 
it  gave  all  but  universal  satisfaction." 

The  Liberals  had  met  earlier  in  the  day  and  had 
decided,  as  Mr.  Asquith  disclosed  during  the  mild 
debate  that  followed  the  Premier's  speech,  not  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  seriously,  any  further  over 
the  Robertson  case.  The  small  party  of  Conserva- 
tive critics  could  only  lament  (Morning  Post,  Feb. 
20)  that  they  had  looked  in  vain  "for  courage  and 
independence  in  that  quarter." 

So  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  on  this  occasion  to  a 
House  that  was  turbulent  in  its  excessive  sympathy, 
as  was  shown  when  Mr.  O'Grady,  the  pro-war  Labor 
leader,  interrupted  Mr.  Asquith  to  shout:  "Get  on 
with  the  war.  Men  are  dying  at  the  front  while  this 
is  going  on." 

His  speech  took  over  an  hour  to  deliver  and  is 
far  too  long  to  reproduce  save  as  its  outstanding 
points  make  clear  the  Government's  divergence  from 
the  school  of  military  policy  represented  by  General 
Robertson. 

After  recapitulating  once  more  in  specific  and  em- 
phatic terms  the  needs  for  adopting  a  common  plan 
of  action  at  Versailles,  on  which  the  American  dele- 
gates in  particular  resolutely  insisted,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
(Times,  Feb.  20)  "none  of  the  Ministers  or  Generals 
dissented  from  the  plan  adopted.    It  was  adjusted  on 
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one  or  two  constitutional  points  to  meet  criticism  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
work  under  the  arrangements.  The  Prime  Minister 
set  out  the  plan  under  the  following  heads: 

"I.  The  British  Permanent  Military  Adviser  at 
Versailles  to  become  a  member  of  the  Army  Council. 
He  is  to  be  in  constant  communication  v/ith  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  but  he  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely free  and  unfettered  in  the  advice  he  gives  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Military  Representatives  at 
Versailles.  He  is  to  have  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  recent  Versailles  decision.  The  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  is  to  hold  office  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  powers  as  every 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  up  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Robertson,  remaining  the  supreme 
military  adviser  of  the  British  Government.  He  is  to 
accompany  Ministers  to  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  as  their  adviser,  and  is  to  have  the  right 
of  visiting  France  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
any  or  all  of  the  military  representatives  of  the  Su- 
preme War  Council. 

"After  declaring  that  there  was  no  derogation  of 
the  power  of  the  Government,  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained that  it  was  only  when  the  Government  decided 
to  offer  the  Versailles  position  to  Sir  William  Robert- 
son that  he  realized  that  he  took  an  objection  to  the 
system  not  on  technical  or  constitutional,  but  on  mili- 
tary grounds.  Sir  William  Robertson  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  proposal  by  making  the  represen- 
tative at  Versailles  a  deputy  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
but  the  Government  felt  bound  to  reject  it.  He  did 
his  best  to  urge  Sir  William  Robertson  to  take  one  or 
the  other  of  these  positions,  and  declared  emphati- 
cally that  they  parted  with  expressions  of  great  kind- 
liness." 

Finally,  he  faced  the  parallel  of  General  Foch 
frankly,  and  explained  it  as  follows,  apparently  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  the  House: 

"I  know  it  is  said  that  General  Foch  was  put  on 
that  body.  General  Foch  is  within  25  minutes  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  if  any  emergency  arose  within  25  minutes 
he  could  be  present.  There  is  no  other  Chief  of  Staff 
about  whom  that  would  be  in  the  least  applicable. 
Traveling  under  any  conditions  from  here  to  Paris 
involves  time,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  it  now.  You 
have  got  to  consider  a  good  many  things  when  you 
consider  what  time  you  can  go.  You  cannot  start  now 
and  be  there  in  eight  hours.  In  a  war  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  It  is  vital.  Therefore  we  consider  that 
it  was  a  totally  different  position.  The  French  felt 
so  strongly  that  you  cannot  do  your  business  by  dep- 
uty that  they  took  away  the  man  they  had  and  put 
General  Foch  there.  They  knew  that  you  cannot  have 
deputies  acting  on  the  Board.  You  had  to  get  the  man 
himself,  whoever  he  was,  to  take  the  position.  Sir 
William  Robertson  came  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  he  could  not  accept  either 
position;  and  the  Government,  with  the  deepest  and 
most  genuine  regret,  found  themselves  obliged  to  go 
on  without  him.  We  had  to  take  the  decision,  and  it 
was  a  very  painful  decision,  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween the  policy  deliberately  arrived  at  unanimously 


by  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
presence  of  the  military  advisers  and  of  retaining  the 
services  of  a  very  distinguished  and  very  valued  pub- 
lic servant.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  policy  of 
such  magnitude,  we  were  bound  to  stand  by  the  ar- 
rangements we  had  come  to  with  our  Allies." 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  ended  his  very  convincing  re- 
view," according  to  the  Times  report,  "by  appealing 
to  the  House  to  close  its  ranks  in  face  of  the  terrible 
realities  of  the  time,  and  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  entitled  to  know  at  once  whether  Parlia- 
ment wished  them  to  proceed  upon  a  policy  deliber- 
ately framed  to  organize  our  forces  to  meet  the  onset 
of  the  foe.  The  House  with  loud  cheers,  long  sus- 
tained, gave  a  sufficient  answer." 

Sir  Henry  Wilson  enters  upon  his  new  position 
directly.  Sir  Henry  S.  Rawlinson  has  been  appointed 
Military  Representative  at  Versailles. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Present  Situation  of  the  French  Socialist 

Party 

The  French  Socialists  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
Inter- Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference,  which 
commenced  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  So- 
cialist conferences  of  the  war  in  London  on  February 
20.  The  meaning  of  French  participation  in  this  con- 
ference is  far-reaching;  but  it  can  only  be  understood 
by  a  resume  of  the  recent  political  demarches  of  So- 
cialist thought  and  politics  in  France. 

The  National  Council  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party  which  has  just  closed  its  session,  has  brought 
out,  first,  the  decided  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
party  that  has  come  about  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  next,  a  very  general  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  Socialists  in  the  future.  In  order  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  adopted,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  back  over 
the  ground  a  little,  and  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  Socialists  find  themselves. 

At  Bordeaux  in  October,  the  French  Socialists 
held  a  general  congress  of  the  party  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That  congress  was 
dominated  by  two  general  questions,  not  altogether 
connected  with  each  other,  but  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance. One  was  peace;  the  other  was  the  question 
of  participation  in  the  Government.  The  party  was 
then  still  violently  agitated  by  the  quarrel  over  the 
failure  of  the  Stockholm  conference.  It  was  dis- 
turbed (in  large  part  quite  sincerely)  by  the  whole 
question  of  war  aims  and  by  the  vague  possibilities 
of  a  peace  by  negotiation.  Above  all,  perhaps,  it  was 
restless  at  the  thought  that  the  uncertain  and  still 
slightly  discouraged  state  of  public  opinion  might  of- 
fer the  party  a  field  for  action  and  an  opportunity  to 
increase  its  influence.  In  September  and  October 
there  was  still  in  France  a  fairly  widespread  belief 
that  the  Reichstag  resolutions  of  July  really  repre- 
sented the  attitude  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  peace 
— the  attitude  not  only  of  the  German  people  but  of 
the  Government  as  well.  There  was  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  a  fairly  satisfactory  peace  was  thus  still 
possible  if  only  some  way  could  be  found  to  cut  what 
was  considered  to  be  more  or  less  a  diplomatic  knot; 
and  the  prestige  and  credit  of  accomplishing  this  was 
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a  sort  of  will  o'  the  wisp  which  tempted  many  others 
—both  in  France  and  abroad— besides  the  Socialists. 

The  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  party  to- 
ward the  new  Painleve  Ministry,  and  toward  any  fu- 
ture Ministry,  was  no  less  pressing.  The  Socialists 
had  just  left' office  after  participating  for  three  years 
as  a  party  of  government — for  the  first  time  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Their  participation,  in  spite  of  some 
failures,  had  increased  their  authority  and  their  repu- 
tation outside  the  party  both  for  patriotism  and  abil- 
ity. They  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  public 
in  general  almost  as  much  as  a  party  of  government 
as  any  of  the  other  parties  which  had  formed  the 
Ministries  and  the  ministerial  majorities  during  re- 
cent years.  Their  co-operation  had  been  welcomed 
by  these  other  parties  without  reserve,  and  they  had 
enjoyed  the  many  incidental  advantages  of  office. 

Today  the  great  advantages  of  this  solid  reputa- 
tion which  the  party  had  built  up  during  the  war  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  lost.  The  Socialists  refused  to 
enter  Painleve's  Ministry  practically  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  he  was  not  willing  to  yield  to  them 
the  entire  control  of  it,  and  because  they  were 
confident  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  would  ven- 
ture to  form  a  Ministry  without  them.  This  was 
hardly  less  than  a  temporary  megalomania,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  Painleve  went  ahead  without 
them  quickly  revealed  their  delusion.  This  initial 
blunder  was  then  transformed  into  a  fixed  policy: 
the  Socialists  continued  to  oppose  Painleve,  who  was 
more  anxious  to  have  their  support  than  anyone  else 
who  might  have  taken  his  place  would  have  been,  and 
who  conceded  everything  to  them,  even  when  they 
were  in  opposition.  When  it  became  evident  that 
they  had  destroyed  his  opposition  only  to  open  the 
door  for  Clemenceau — that  they  had  jumped  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire — the  Socialists  were  in- 
judicious enough  to  take  the  desperate  measure  of 
issuing  beforehand  a  veto  against  a  Clemenceau  min- 
istry. This,  first  of  all,  clashed  with  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  French  parliamentary  government,  and  caused 
thereby  a  very  general  irritation  even  among  groups 
by  no  means  friendly  to  Clemenceau.  Next,  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  move  made  them  more  or  less 
ridiculous,  and  the  general  promptness  with  which 
this  ridicule  was  expressed  only  increased  their  self- 
inflicted  mortification.  Most  of  all,  they  made  it  clear 
next  that  instead  their  support  being  essential,  a  min- 
istry could  do  perfectly  well  without  them.  In  fact, 
Clemenceau's  readiness  to  disregard  their  veto  beyond 
any  doubt .  greatly  strengthened  the  prestige  of  his 
government  at  the  very  outset. 

Ever  since  then  the  Socialist  Party  has  continued 
consistently  to  oppose  Clemenceau;  consistently  rath- 
er than  sincerely,  for  they  have  insisted  for  the  sake 
of  form  on  casting  a  party  vote  against  him  even  on 
questions  in  which,  at  bottom,  they  agreed  with  him. 
This  partisan  hocus-pocus  is  very  familiar  in  France, 
but  is  also  extremely  transparent,  even  to  the  public 
which  is  far  from  initiated  in  the  details  of  political 
tactics.  By  adopting  it,  the  Socialists  have  made 
their  opposition  appear  unconvincing  and  fictitious. 
They  have,  in  fact,  lessened  their  own  weight  without 
injuring  the  position  of  Clemenceau.    It  might  even 


be  said  that  Clemenceau's  position — with  the  Social- 
ists against  him — has  been  easier  than  that  of  pre- 
vious Premiers  who  have  had  their  support.  This 
support  they  have  always  had  to  pay  for  at  an  ex- 
cessive price,  and  even  the  Socialists  remained  as  a 
sort  of  opposition  within  the  Ministry,  always  threat- 
ening to  leave  and  turn  the  Ministry  out.  Clemen- 
ceau has  not  only  been  able  to  go  ahead  without  con- 
sulting the  Socialists,  but  has  been  able  to  gather 
behind  him  a  large  and  solid  majority  which  has 
shown  itself  willing  to  meet  Socialist  attacks  and  un- 
willing to  be  tempted  by  them  into  any  "dickering"  or 
compromise.  What  is  most  curious  of  all,  the  for- 
mal and  partisan  character  of  this  Socialist  opposi- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  making  it  apparent  that  ex- 
cept in  the  narrowest  party  sense  of  the  word  the  So- 
cialists do  not  at  bottom  dislike  or  distrust  Clemen- 
ceau. It  is  even  apparent  that  (except  in  this  same 
party  sense)  Clemenceau  does  not  dislike  or  distrust 
the  Socialists.  Several  of  their  leading  members 
have  accepted  important  appointments  from  him,  and 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  attacked  him  upon 
trivial  or  remote  affairs  has  been  much  less  con- 
vincing than  the  silence  with  which  they  have  fol- 
lowed him  on  very  vital  matters  where  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  involved,  such  as  the  Confer- 
ences at  Versailles,  the  relations  between  France  and 
her  Allies,  and  in  practically  everything  concerning 
the  Army  and  military  policy.  On  all  these  questions, 
the  Socialists  did  their  best  to  make  life  miserable 
for  preceding  Ministries. 

If  all  this  is  true  of  the  Socialists  in  Parliament, 
it  is  far  more  the  case  with  their  supporters  in  the 
country, — for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
at  present  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Socialist  voters 
are  as  frankly  "Clemenciste"  as  any  section  of  the 
people  in  France.  Thus  the  opposition  to  Clemen- 
ceau has  tended  to  weaken  the  Socialist  party  both  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  country,  and  to  lessen  their 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  other  parties  and  of  their 
own.  Most  of  all,  it  has  led  them  up  against  a  blank 
wall: — having  entered  into  opposition  for  no  substan- 
tial reason,  they  are  now  faced  by  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing indefinitely  in  opposition  for  no  better  reason. 
In  short,  the  whole  political  tactics  of  the  party  for  the 
last  six  months  has  left  them  with  their  flank  in  the  air. 

It  would  be  even  more  accurate  to  say  that  they 
have  brought  up  with  both  flanks  in  the  air,  for  their 
situation  in  regard  to  the  political  possibilities  con- 
nected with  peace  has  no  more  improved  than 
their  position  in  French  party  politics.  Six  months 
ago,  in  spite  of  serious  divergences  inside  the  party, 
and  in  spite  of  the  impossible  attitude  of  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  party,  the  Socialists  enjoyed  the  undeni- 
able advantage  of  being  the  champions  of  a  demo- 
cratic peace,  and  still  more  of  being  almost  the  only 
people  who  proposed  coming  forward  with  a  plain 
statement  of  what  the  term  was  to  be  made  to  mean. 
There  was  a  vague  but  widespread  feeling  in  France 
(and  perhaps  elsewhere)  that  in  spite  of  the  Allies 
having  right  on  their  side  in  the  war,  and  in  spite  of 
the  generally  just  aims  of  the  Allied  governments,  one 
or  two  "jokers"  might  have  been  introduced  into  this 
program  by  some  hidden  and  indirect  diplomatic  ac- 
tion: one  or  two  supplementary  aims  which  might 
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be  keeping  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  countries  fighting 
on  longer  than  was  necessary  for  things  of  which  they 
knew  nothing — or  even  for  things  for  which  they 
did  not  intend  to  fight  at  all.  This  feeling  of  uncer- 
tain suspicion  the  Socialists  played  up  to  strongly 
and  with  considerable  success. 

All  this,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case  today. 
The  whole  situation  in  regard  to  peace  and  peace  terms 
has  cleared  up  to  a  remarkable  degree  compared  with 
six  months  ago,  but  it  has  done  so  without  Socialist 
assistance.  The  publication  of  the  treaties  by  the 
Maximalists  revealed  no  sensational  stipulations 
which  could  be  exploited  against  the  governments 
which  made  them,  and  by  failing  to  do  so  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Allies,  by  exploding  a  myth 
which  had  been  founded  chiefly  on  suspicion,  and 
which  thus  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
dispel  entirely  in  any  other  way.  Next,  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward  a  more  definite 
statement  of  war  aims  has  been  made  by  other  hands. 
Instead  of  forcing  the  issue  themselves,  the  Socialists 
have  had  to  find  themselves  applauding  and  approv- 
ing first  Lloyd  George  and  then  President  Wilson — 
neither  of  whom  can  be  presented,  even  by  the  wild- 
est stretch  of  partisan  imagination,  as  representatives 
of  an  International  proletariat.  The  annoyance  of 
the  Socialists  at  having  been  anticipated  in  this  way 
has  taken  a  curious  form:  in  order  to  maintain  at  all 
costs  an  attitude  of  criticism,  they  have  been  reduced 
to  attacking  their  own  government  for  the  deadly  sin 
of  not  having  been  the  first  to  speak  out. 

President  Wilson  in  particular  has  taken  the  wind 
out  of  the  Socialist  sails  in  this  whole  matter.  First 
of  all,  he  has  got  ahead  of  them.  Next,  he  has  been 
applauded  by  their  most  determined  political  enemies 
in  France  almost  as  warmly  as  by  the  Socialists  them- 
selves. Most  of  all,  side  by  side  with  idealistic  prin- 
ciples which  they  were  eager  to  approve  and  to  ex- 
ploit more  or  less  as  their  private  property,  he  has 
come  forward  plainly  for  certain  positive  results 
which  they  would  (in  case  of  necessity  or  even  less) 
have  been  willing  to  evade,  by  means  of  a  camou- 
flage of  phrases, — for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  a 
peace — especially  if  it  were  a  peace  of  their  own 
making  and  for  which  they  could  claim  the  credit. 

The  most  important  of  these  positive  results  is 
the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  this  point  both 
Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  and  even  before 
them  the  English  Labor  Unions,  have  come  out  far 
more  clearly  than  the  French  Socialists  had  ever 
dared  to.  For  near  a  year  past,  in  fact,  the  latter 
have  been  constantly  hedging  and  trimming  on  a 
matter  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  peace  conditions 
for  France,  and  which  it  was  obvious  would  have  to 
be  met  sooner  or  later.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the 
party  attempted  to  deal  with  it,  the  attempt  always 
ended  in  a  failure,  and  always  in  the  same  form  of 
failure.  Both  at  the  Bordeaux  Conference  and  at  the 
Congress  of  the  French  Labor  Unions  (the  C.  G.  T.) 
which  followed  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  this  proved  the 
case.  Partly  from  anxiety  to  avoid  a  split  between 
the  Majoritaires,  the  official  wing  of  the  party,  and 
the  more  decidedly  pacifist  Minoritaires,  it  has  al- 
ways turned  out  that  a  violent  and  bitter  discussion 


has  been  followed  by  the  adoption,  more  or  less  unan- 
imously, of  a  resolution  which  contained  "a  little  of 
both  and  not  much  of  either," — drawn  up  with  the 
single  object  of  avoiding  a  split  and  allowing  both 
sides  to  vote  for  it.  This  very  transparent  method 
has  done  very  little  for  the  general  prestige  of  the 
Socialists,  and' equally  little  toward  bringing  about 
any  cohesion  or  unity  inside  the  party. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  leaving  office, 
the  Socialists  have  succeeded  in  losing  for  the  most 
part  a  very  influential  and  promising  position  both 
in  internal  politics  and  in  the  whole  matter  of  the 
settlement  of  peace  terms.  On  both  questions,  more- 
over, they  remain  fundamentally  divided  among  them- 
selves— into  two  general  groups  of  almost  equal 
strength — which  oppose  each  other  bitterly  at  every 
point;  and  this  bitter  rivalry  for  the  control  of  the 
party  has  undoubtedly  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
of  coming  to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  upon  general 
issues. 

The  meeting  of  the  party  which  has  just  closed 
in  Paris  has  brought  out  once  again  this  irreconcil- 
able division  within  the  party,  and  has  had  the  same 
result  as  the  preceding  congresses.  Although,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above,  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists 
upon  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  lost  most 
of  the  importance  which  it  could  pretend  to  six  months 
ago,  this  topic  was  taken  up  first.  The  same  device 
as  before  was  adopted,  and  a  compromise  resolution, 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  (2,618  to  218,  with 
108  absentions.)  This  resolution  declared  that  the 
problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  a  territorial  ques- 
tion but  a  question  of  right; — that  the  treaty  which 
gave  the  provinces  to  Germany  in  1871  is  now  null; 
— and  that  "this  point  having  been  stated,  France  can 
now  agree  to  a  consultation  of  the  population  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine ;"■ — and,  finally,  that  the  "consulta- 
tion" is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  future  Society  of 
Nations.  The  fate  of  the  German  colonies  was  also 
put  up  to  the  Society  of  Nations,  which  is  becoming, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  imaginary  Dump  for  storing  up  all 
question  upon  which  the  Socialists  cannot  agree  among 
themselves. 

After  this  "contradictory  and  superficial  agree- 
ment"— as  the  Debats  calls  it — the  meeting  turned 
to  party  politics,  upon  which  the  old  quarrel  within 
the  party  promptly  broke  out  again.  After  an  ex- 
tremely violent  debate  the  Majoritaires,  the  official 
wing  of  the  party  led  by  Albert  Thomas  and  Renau- 
del,  managed  to  carry  the  day  by  a  narrow  majority 
of  34  (out  of  nearly  3,000  votes),  in  favor  of  a  reso- 
lution for  voting  the  war  budget, — "as  a  symbol  of 
the  national  defense."  Nevertheless,  even  on  this 
J  footing,  it  is  to  be  refused  unless  the  Government  will 
!  deliver  passports  to  the  French  delegates  to  an  Inter- 
national Socialist  peace  conference  to  be  held  at  some 
future  date.  This  resolution  was  still  more  of  a 
paradox,  as  the  Socialists  immediately  afterward  de- 
cided to  continue  their  opposition  to  the  Clemenceau 
government  as  in  the  past. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  strong  effort  which  was  made  to  enter  into  closer 
relations  with  the  English  Socialists  and  Labor  Party 
in  order  to  draw  up  a  common  line  of  action  for  all 
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European  Socialist  parties  in  the  future,  and  to  create 
a  stronger  international  Socialist  organization.  All 
sections  of  the  party,  except  the  small  "Zimmerwald" 
extreme  internationalist  faction,  agreed  upon  sending 
delegates  to  the  International  Conference  which  has 
now  opened  in  London,  and  even  upon  the  instructions 
to  be  given  these  delegates.  In  fact,  the  meeting  in 
Paris  had  no  very  definite  result,  when  considered  by 
itself.  It  was  in  reality  merely  a  preliminary  to  the 
London  Conference,  and  it  is  from  London  that  the 
French  Socialists  are  now  looking, — for  guidance 
in  their  future  policy, — for  help  in  bringing  about 
their  long  sought-for  union, — and  above  all,  for  some 
new  lead,  some  positive  action  among  the  Socialists 
of  other  countries  which  will  strengthen  their  own 
weakened  and  divided  and  uncertain  position  at  home. 

"Defeatist"  Propaganda  at  St.  Etienne 

The  French  papers  of  22  February  divide  their 
attention  between  the  expected  offensive  on  the  West- 
ern front,  its  accentuation  by  the  Russian  collapse, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  center  of  "defeatist"  propa- 
ganda organized  by  the  Germans  at  St.  Etienne.  With- 
out minimizing  the  importance  of  the  coming  offen- 
sive, the  press  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  France 
can  not  be  defeated  unless  she  is  "stabbed  in  the 
back,"  as  was  Russia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Italy. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  by  all  the  papers  to 
the  St.  Etienne  affair.  The  point  of  this  affair  is  that 
a  nest  of  German  agents  has  been  uncovered,  who 
had  been  circulating  throughout  the  industrial  re- 
gions of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  and  Roanne  inflammatory 
peace  pamphlets  headed  "No  more  blood!  We  want 
peace"  and  posters  exhorting:  "Frenchmen!  to  the 
barricades."  According  to  L'Humanite,  these  pam- 
phlets were  of  German  inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of 
German  printing.  A  well-known  cafe  proprietor  and 
numerous  other  agents  have  already  been  arrested. 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  trust  is  placed  in  M. 
Clemenceau's  vigilance  and  patriotism.  But  in 
L'Heure  and  L'Humanite,  M.  Marcel  Sembat,  prob- 
ably the  most  incisive  of  Socialist  writers,  takes  an  in- 
teresting line  on  this  situation.  The  common  sense  and 
patriotism  of  the  French  working  people  are  such,  he 
believes,  that  all  the  defeatist  efforts  of  the  agents 
of  Germany  are  bound  to  fail.  In  allowing  such  a 
fuss  to  be  made  about  the  St.  Etienne  affair,  M.  Clem- 
enceau  might  create  a  state  of  nervousness  instead  of 
strengthening  the  morale  of  the  country.  The  work- 
ing men  are  now  chiefly  interested  in  the  Interallied 
Socialist  conference,  which  can  do  infinitely  more 
good  than  the  Boches  can  do  harm. 

In  reply,  M.  Alfred  Capus  (le  Figaro)  attacks  the 
socialist  conviction  par  excellence — a  blind  faith  in 
the  sovereign  power  of  mere  phrases.  "The  agents 
of  Germany,  if  you  allow  them  free  access  to  our 
industrial  centers,  will  use  the  same  arguments  as 
yourselves  (socialists);  they  will  invoke  Wilson,  the 
rights  of  peoples,  the  Society  of  Nations.  They  will 
create  all  kinds  of  confusion,  under  cover  of  which 
they  will  pursue  their  task.  In  the  present  stage  of 
the  war  .    .    .  ,  we  need  rough  and  ready  methods, 


not  emollients  and  the  debilitating  regime  of  vague 
ideas." 

In  fairness  to  the  Socialists,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  activity  of  the  German  agents  was  first  denounced 
by  a  Socialist,  M.  Renaudel;  and  that  L'Humanite  is 
serving  the  patriotic  cause  by  publishing  and  expos- 
ing the  r  ^olutionary  placards  which  were  to  be 
posted  by  the  German  peace  propagandists. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Press  Comment  on  Wilson's  Speech 
The  following  comment  on  President  Wilson's 
recent  address  in  Congress  has  appeared  in  Germany. 

The  Pan-German  Rhenische-W estfalische  Zeitung 
regards  Wilson's  speech  as  a  "poor  joke"  which  Ger- 
many will  meet  with  "Homeric  laughter."  Other 
papers,  treating  the  situation  more  temperately,  but 
still  purely  as  a  crisis  in  a  German  war,  interpret  the 
President's  words  as  the  more  or  less  sincere  expres- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  principles  the  error  of  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  the  triumph  of  which  over  Ger- 
man views  he  is  still  rigidly  bent  upon.  But  this 
triumph  would  mean  an  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony, 
which  spells  tyranny  to  Germany  (Vossiche  Z.,  Tag- 
liche  Rundschau,  Nordd.  Allg.  Z.)  The  Lokal-An- 
zeiger  asks  what  is  the  use  of  Wilson's  "turgid  elo- 
quence," when  actually  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  "vote 
the  Germans  down"  and  take  way  our  Eastern  "pro- 
tecting provinces."  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  draws  a 
little  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  spe- 
cial delegate  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  Versailles  Conference  Feb.  2d,  and  evidently  is 
hoping  against  hope  for  a  rapprochement,  but  can- 
not quite  find  the  likelihood  of  it  in  the  Wilson  speech 
which,  in  spite  of  its  compliments,  does  not  really 
answer  Czernin's  invitation  at  all,  and  in  general 
quite  ignores  the  military  situation.  Over  against 
Wilson's  contrast  of  Czernin  the  favorable,  with  Hert- 
ling  the  unfavorable,  the  Tageblatt  points  out  the 
contrast  between  Wilson's  peaceful  expressions  and 
the  obstinate  anti-peace  declaration  at  Versailles. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  the  only  German  pa- 
per which  prints  practically  the  whole  of  Wilson's 
speech  verbatim.  Its  comment  is  conciliatory.  Hert- 
ling's  speech,  to  paraphrase  it,  was  not  enitrely  satis- 
factory: Was  it  not  his  chance  for  a  frank  promise 
to  restore  the  integrity  of  Belgium?  Hertling  was 
vague;  but  Wilson  makes  one  mistake:  he  may  treat 
with  Germany  as  with  Austria,  for  the  two  Central 
statesmen  collaborated  before  they  spoke,  and  the 
Reichstag  still  thinks  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  its  July 
peace  resolution. 

Vorwaerts  and  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  alone, 
in  their  Socialist  capacity,  take  Mr.  Wilson  at  his 
word,  ignore  question  of  territory,  and  state  that  as 
America  has  made  a  fair  proposal,  Germany  should 
immediately  agree.  But  the  general  impression 
gained  from  German  press  comment  is  that  Germany 
is  convinced  that  each  side  holds  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent views,  especially  on  the  just  status  of  disputed 
territory  (e.  g.,  Alsace-Lorraine).  Speeches  on  prin- 
ciples must  be  regarded,  German  newspapers  con- 
tend, as  feelers  without  results,  for  beneath  the  gen- 
eralities it  may  be  seen  that  the  speakers  still  stick 
to  the  disputed  territorial  claims. 
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The  Coming  German  Offensive 

The  English  press  is  becoming  increasing  atten- 
tive to  the  accumulating  signs  of  the  expected  German 
offensive.  A  long  article  from  the  special  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  (Feb.  20)  contains  this  paragraph 
characteristic  of  the  views  of  the  best  informed  opin- 
ion at  the  British  front: 

"While  we  have  confidence,  the  solemn  fact  re- 
mains that  the  fiercest  battle  the  world  has  ever  seen 
is  about  to  break.  It  may  be  only  a  matter  of  days, 
and  can  be  but  a  few  weeks,  before  we  have  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  such  masses  of  troops,  backed  by 
such  great  mechanical  assistance  and  trained  to  such 
a  degree,  as  have  never  before  been  used  in  battle. 
Both  the  German  Army  and  the  German  people  are 
now  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  expectancy  that 
events  cannot  be  long  postponed  without  a  collapse. 
The  horse  has  been  trained  to  run  on  a  certain  date, 
and  unless  he  is  brought  to  the  post  very  soon  he  will 
be  over-trained." 

Signs  of  the  by-products  of  the  German  prelim- 
inary maneuvers  to  a  great  attack  abound,  notably 
the  spreading  of  propaganda  meant  to  weaken  the 
morale  of  the  forces  opposed  to  them.  The  specific 
cases  given  in  the  Times  correspondence  are  not  novel; 
but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  progadanda  cam- 
paign recently  identified  at  St.  Etienne  (Press  Re- 
view, Feb.  24)  which  was  intended  to  do  the  same 
thing  among  the  French,  they  are  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting to  all  branches  of  the  Allied  forces. 

"The  Germans,"  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
"are  now  dropping  a  great  quantity  of  propagandist 
literature  behind  our  and  the  French  lines.  The  bulk 
of  this  consists  of  copies  of  two  newspapers — the  Con- 
tinental Times  and  the  Gazette  des  Ardennes — num- 
bers of  which,  running  up  to  as  recent  a  date  as  Feb- 
ruary 3,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  reading.  The  Con- 
tinental Times,  the  so-called  'cosmopolitan  newspa- 
per,' is  printed  in  English.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  already  so  notorious  and  so  discredited,  it  is 
clumsily  done,  being  indifferently  written,  badly  edit- 
ed, and  showing  no  trace  of  such  understanding  of 
British  psychology  as  could  make  it  dangerous. 

"The  Gazette  des  Ardennes  is  written  in  French, 
and  it  is  much  better.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  apart  from  its  propagandist  mat- 
ter, and  it  publishes  an  illustrated  supplement  with 
photographs  of  much  interest.  Photographs  of  Brit- 
ish tanks  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  English  newspapers,  but  I  have  not  seen  before 
photographs  of  strings  of  British  prisoners  captured 
in  the  'Cambrai  defeat.'  There  are  a  lot  of  excellent 
pictures  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Conference  and  of  Ger- 
man and  Russian  soldiers  fraternizing  between  the 


lines.  The  Gazette  des  Ardennes  is  nominally  pub- 
lished for  the  people  of  the  occupied  parts  of  France, 
but  is  now  chiefly  used  outside  that  area,  and  it  is 
an  infinitely  better  newspaper  than  the  Continental 
Times.  Happily,  most  of  the  French  Armies  are  thor- 
oughly informed  of  its  source  and  objects. 

"The  Germans  themselves  can  hardly  expect  any 
material  results  from  this  distribution  of  literature, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  them  that  on  the  eve  of  a 
critical  action  they  should  neglect  nothing  which 
might,  even  remotely,  be  of  use.  If  there  were  no 
other  signs,  this  extraordinary  outburst  of  missionary 
zeal  alone  would  tell  us  that  something  unusual  was 
impending.  But  there  are  other  signs  in  abundance, 
more  than  I  can  tell." 

Some  of  these  signs  are  given  in  an  interesting 
telegram  printed  in  the  Times  on  Feb.  19,  from  the 
same  able  source: 

"An  immense  amount  of  training  for  the  attack 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  as  you  already 
know.  Of  that  we  have  been  sufficiently  assured  by 
our  airmen  and  from  other  sources.  To  escape  ob- 
servation, however,  much  of  the  training  is  being 
done  in  remoter  areas,  and  even  immediately  before 
the  attack  it  would  be  obviously  undesirable  to  have 
more  evidence  of  concentration  in  direct  proximity  to 
the  line  to  be  assaulted  than  necessary.  Troops, 
therefore,  must  be  brought  up  as  far  as  possible  at 
the  last  moment  and  largely  during  the  night  before. 
So  they  are  now  being  trained  to  make  long  marches 
of  perhaps  20  miles  to  the  hypothetical  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  then,  after  a  short  confinement  in  close  bil- 
lets, are  practised  in  the  actual  assault  on  what  are 
supposed  to  be  facsimiles  of  chosen  portions  of  our, 
or  the  French,  front  lines. 

"So  far  as  our  front  is  concerned,  especial  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  various  specified  sectors  be- 
tween Arras  and  St.  Quentin.  The  training,  as  al- 
ready reported,  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  open  fight- 
ing, for  the  Germans  seem  to  count  on  breaking  our 
lines  and  getting  the  warfare  into  the  open  country 
behind  without  much  difficulty,  in  which  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  aided  largely  by  the  use  of  gas,  by  tanks, 
and  by  trench  mortars. 

''The  programme  now,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  used  on  the  Russian 
and  Italian  fronts,  with  some  developments  and  im- 
provements, the  intention  being  to  take  us  largely  by 
surprise. 

"There  will  probably  be  no  prolonged  obliterat- 
ing bombardment  such  as  has  preceded  most  of  our 
great  attacks,  but  in  the  days  before  the  actual  as- 
sault much  counter-battery  shooting,  both  with  gas 
and  high-explosive  shells,  and  long  spells  of  destruc- 
tive fire  on  trenches,  communications,  billets,  and  so 
forth  well  in  advance  of  the  operation.  Immediately 
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before  the  attack  there  will  be  only  a  short  burst  of 
fire,  behind  which  men  are  to  come  over  in  one  grand 
rush.  In  operations  on  the  Russian  and  Italian 
fronts  the  penetration  was  made  by  storming  troops 
with  a  limited  objective,  then  behind  and  through 
them  supporting  troops  came  up  to  carry  on. 

"Tanks  or  armoured  cars  are  due  to  do  their 
share,  while  immense  numbers  especially  of  mobile 
guns  and  trench  mortars  will  push  up  with  and  be- 
hind the  supporting  troops." 

The  well  known  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Philip  Gibbs,  whose  reliable  and  vigilant  per- 
ceptions have  gained  his  articles  wide  circulation  in 
England,  definitely  fixes  the  place  of  the  awaited  Ger- 
man drive  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin,  and  the 
time  as  "the  edge  of  the  near  future,"  or  "any  day 

now."  1  M. 

"We  know  now,"  he  says  (Daily  Telegraph,  Feb. 
19)  "that  the  enemy  is  preparing  to  attack  us  heav- 
ily between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin,  and  that  his  prep- 
arations are  ready,  so  that  we  may  expect  this  offen- 
sive any  day  now  that  the  weather  conditions  are  fa- 
vourable. It  will  not  be  preceded  by  days  of  bom- 
bardment, or  by  a  registration  of  guns  revealing  bat- 
teries which  he  has  brought  up  secretly  under  cover 
of  darkness.  With  a  short  and  sharp  bombardment, 
the  use  of  gas  shells  and  of  a  number  of  tanks,  he 
will  launch  the  attack  suddenly,  relying  upon  sur- 
prise of  time  and  place,  the  rapidity  and  power  of 
his  movement,  and  the  excited  enthusiasm  of  his 
troops,  whom  he  has  endeavoured  by  every  kind  of 
spell  and  'dope'  to  inspire  with  a  belief  that  victory 
and  peace  are  within  their  grasp.  The  German  High- 
er Command  have  hurried  forward  for  a  political 
as  well  as  a  military  reason.  The  internal  conditions 
of  Germany,  the  sullen  spirit  that  has  been  crushed 
but  not  killed  after  the  strikes,  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria, the  growing  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Central  Empires  against  this  last  great  gamble  with 
the  blood  of  their  manhood,  and  the  steady  growth 
of  the  American  army  in  France  are  all  factors  which 
are  spurring  on  the  German  generals  to  strike  soon, 
in  order  to  gain  some  showy  success,  and  to  silence 
the  cry  of  the  people  by  the  advertisement  of  victory. 

"Behind  their  lines  there  is  a  terrific  industry 
and  a  high  nervous  tension,  like  that  of  a  nation 
drugged  by  hasheesh.  Civilians  have  been  impressed 
to  dig  new  trenches.  New  railways  have  been  built 
to  carry  up  men  and  guns  and  ammunition.  Far 
behind  the  lines,  eighty  miles  or  more,  the  German 
'Strosstruppen,'  or  storm  troops,  many  of  them  from 
Russia,  are  being  trained  in  new  methods  of  attack 
for  open  warfare.  The  depots  are  crowded  with  re- 
serves ready  to  support  the  advance  waves  and  fill  up 
the  slaughtered  gaps.  The  hospitals  have  been  cleared, 
and  many  new  buildings  have  been  put  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  tide  of  wounded  which  will  flow 
back.  All  leave  has  been  stopped  for  German  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  does  not  know  that  in  a  little  while  he  will  be 
flung  into  the  furnace  fires  of  another  Marne  and 
another  Verdun,  in  which  there  will  be  great  car- 
nage." 


Morale,  Mr.  Gibbs  believes,  is  the  German's 
toughest  problem.  Their  press  is  filled  with  fantas- 
tic tales  "and  by  secret  word  which  is  carefully  spread 
broadcast,  of  new  methods  which  will  ensure  suc- 
cess. 

"The  army  has  been  hardest  to  inspire,"  he  con- 
tinues. "Men  who  went  through  the  bath  blood  on 
the  Somme  and  the  horrors  of  Flanders  are  not  easily 
duped  as  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  expected  to 
smash  our  defences.  The  old  methods  of  attack,  witli 
the  preliminary  bombardment,  conjure  up  terrors 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  face.  So  they  have 
been  trained  to  this  new  form  of  secret  attack,  and 
their  officers  have  tried  to  convince  them  that  they 
can  roll  up  our  lines.  It  was  not  easy.  While  many 
of  their  officers  seem  confident  that  the  gamble  is 
worth  trying,  the  men  murmur  and  have  no  faith  in 
the  fairy  tale  of  an  easy  break  through.  'Kanonen 
Fleisch,'  say  the  men,  'Cannon  fodder.'  'How  many 
men  are  willing  to  fight  to  the  end?'  said  General 
Ludendorff  at  Laon  to  a  parade  of  his  troops.  One 
non-commissioned  officer  and  six  men  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks.  I  believe  that  if  the  first  wild  onslaught 
fails,  as  our  Armies  are  convinced  it  will  fail,  the 
German  officers  will  be  unable  to  drive  their  men  to 
fresh  bouts  of  slaughter,  and  the  German  people  will 
cry  out  in  horror  and  agony  for  the  cessation  of  this 
sacrifice.  At  the  moment  they  are  drugged  and  un- 
der the  spell  of  a  frightful  secret  hope.  They  know 
that  many  of  the  tales  spread  among  them  are  false, 
but  pretend  to  themselves  that  they  are  credible.  They 
are  a  nation  with  blood-shot  eyes  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture of  fever,  buoyed  up  by  artificial  stimulants  to 
a  last  period  of  resistance  against  the  despair  in  their 
hearts.  The  reaction,  if  their  hopes  fail,  will  be  a 
wild  one." 

Mr.  Gibbs  (Daily  Chronicle,  Feb.  21)  looks  for 
tank  warfare  on  a  large  scale  in  the  German's  new 
offensive.  "They  have  copied  our  tanks  and  our 
methods  of  using  them  against  wire  defences,"  he 
says;  "and  for  the  first  time  they  will  bring  up  tanks 
against  us  to  break  through  our  wire."  According 
to  Mr.  Gibbs  the  British  tanks  have  made  the  most  of 
their  bitter  experiences  in  many  battles,  which  have 
accelerated  tank  knowledge  and  co-ordination  to  a 
point  where  the  Germans  cannot  catch  up  to  them 
in  this  war.  Still,  he  says,  "if  the  enemy's  tanks  come 
out  against  them,  there  will  be  some  deadly  work." 

The  Morning  Post  correspondent  at  the  front 
rather  scouts  the  idea  of  German  tanks,  recalling  the 
point  (Feb.  13)  "that  until  quite  recently  the  Ger- 
man authorities  did  not  believe  in  tanks,"  and  sug- 
gesting "that  if  they  have  undergone  a  change  of 
heart,  it  must  be  due  to  our  success  at  Cambrai."  It 
is  anti-tank  defences  that  this  correspondent  believes 
the  Germans  have  been  developing,  the  number  of 
anti-tank  batteries  having  been  increased,  and  search- 
lights attached  to  them,  "enabling  the  front  to  be 
brilliantly  illuminated  whenever  there  is  a  fear  of  a 
tank  attack  by  night."  According  to  him  also,  the 
spirits  of  the  Germans  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
recent  battle  practice  "fifty  and  even  seventy-five 
miles  behind  the  stagnant  front,  where  the  German 
staff  is  ridding  its  armies  of  trench-cramp,  and  with 
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the  elastic  manipulation  of  division  and  corps  forma- 
tions, and  advance  of  artillery  groups,  transport  and 
the  entire  machinery  of  war  in  conformity  with  the  on- 
ward drive  of  the  storm  troops  in  the  van." 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  of  England  before  the 
long  promised  German  offensive  is  most  adequately 
expressed  in  two  sentences  of  the  Times  leader  of 
Feb.  6:  "Silence  before  Battle." 

"In  this  war  we  have  known  other  moments  of 
tense  anticipation,  but  none  more  full  of  meaning 
than  this." 

"We  are  confident  that  in  any  case  the  grand 
stroke  of  the  enemy  will  fail,  and  that  their  remain- 
ing legions  will  be  shattered  against  the  unbroken 
lines  of  the  Western  Allies;  wherever  the  blow  may 
fall,  the  Allies  are  now  ready." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Opinion  on  the  German  Offensive 

French  expert  opinion  has  also  been  discussing 
the  expected  German  offensive.  M.  Henry  Bidou, 
military  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Debats 
(Feb.  22),  contributes  the  following  suggestive  esti- 
mate of  the  present  situation. 

"The  French  correspondents  at  the  British  front, 
in  several  interesting  articles  on  the  coming  German 
offensive,  have  indicated  one  of  the  points  where  this 
offensive  is  in  preparation:  the  region  between  the 
Scarp  and  the  Oise,  called  the  Cambrai  sector,  after 
the  name  of  its  central  salient.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  to  suppose  an  attack  at  this  point,  in  no 
way  implies  that  there  will  not  also  be  attacks  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  French  front  as  well. 

"The  most  interesting  references  in  these  articles 
refer  to  the  probable  form  of  the  attack.  These  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  revelations;  and  can  be  sum- 
marised by  saying  that  the  Germans  will  apply  on  the 
Western  front  the  methods  with  which  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  Galicia  in  July  and  in  Italy  last  October. 
There  is  nothing  very  secret  about  these  methods. 

"In  this  war,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
has  been  the  conqueror, — and  really  the  conqueror; 
but  the  victories  only  lasted  for  several  hours,  and 
when  it  was  desired  to  turn  them  to  profit,  no  matter 
how  diligently  this  was  done,  it  was  invariably  too 
late.  It  would  be  absurd  to  state  that  the  fronts 
are  unbreakable.  They  have  been  broken  many 
times; — but  they  are  so  quickly  formed  again  that 
the  advantage  of  the  break  is  practically  nothing.  A 
pocket  is  created  in  which  the  attack  soon  finds  itself 
imprisoned  and  closely  pressed  on  both  flanks;  as 
at  Cambrai.  Or  else  the  enemy  retires  to  a  new  line, 
and  the  battle  ceases,  with  no  advantage  except  the 
gains  of  a  battered  strip  of  land. 

.  "As  for  the  French,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
following  up  of  the  opening  in  the  classical  manner, 
— that  is  to  say  by  spreading  out  to  the  left  and 
right  and  enveloping  the  adjoining  troops — was  prac- 
tically an  impossibility,  they  turned  to  a  different 
type  of  fighting,  with  limited  objectives.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  enemy  would  try  to  reconstruct 
his  defences,  and  it  was  intended  to  destroy  them  as 
fast  as  they  were  created:    This  was  the  battle  of  the 


Somme. — Then  it  was  attempted  to  break  the  line  on 
so  wide  a  front  that  its  reconstruction  would  become 
almost  impossible:  This  was  the  Aisne-Champagne 
battle. — The  Germans  have  found  another  solution. 

"They  intend  to  make  the  initial  rupture  by  means 
of  a  short  bombardment  in  order  not  to  give  the  enemy 
a  chance  to  bring  up  reserves  to  the  threatened  point, 
— and  also  by  the  use  of  tanks,  as  was  done  by  the 
English  on  November  20.  During  the  preceding  days, 
they  will  have  delivered  counter-battery  fire  on  the 
rear  zone  of  the  adversary,  and  will  have  carried  out 
an  intensive  bombardment  of  road-centers,  canton- 
ments, etc.  .  .  .  They  will  have  purged  the  pa- 
tient before  making  the  incision. 

"The  idea  is:  first  to  make  the  rear  untenable  by 
its  defenders,  without  informing  them  of  the  point  of 
attack;  then  to  attack  quickly,  so  as  to  enter  this  un- 
obstructed territory.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  new  battle  is  that  it  is 
a  marching  battle.  This  is  what  the  German  corre- 
spondents have  kept  repeating  to  us  ever  since  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Isonzo,  and  this  is  what  is  being  discovered 
again — a  little  late — today. 

"The  battle  is  conceived  as  an  immense  march 
forward  of  troops  echeloned  at  the  rear  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  advance.  There  is  no  concen- 
tration on  the  battle-field.  The  troops  which  are  to 
participate  in  the  action  are  kept  at  the  rear  up  to 
the  last  minute.  The  Times  says  that  they  are  trained 
to  make  forced  marches  as  long  as  35  kilometers. 
They  will  thus  be  brought  up  on  the  ground  only  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  to  participate  in  the 
action;  and  they  will  be  engaged  after  a  very  short 
rest  in  the  cantonments  immediately  behind  the  lines. 
Their  intervention  consists  less  in  combat  than  in 
forced  marches  with  which  it  is  intended  to  follow 
up  immediately  an  initial  success. 

"We  repeat  that  this  is  not  new.  The  battle  on 
the  Isonzo  was  won  by  the  marches  of  two  divisions, 
whose  itineraries  had  been  exactly  calculated,  and 
this  was  followed  up  by  an  extremely  skilful  com- 
bination of  marches  of  all  the  units  along  all  the 
roads,  with  converging  movements,  wedging  in  the 
enemies'  units,  and  constant  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  heads  of  columns.  On  the  whole  a  staff  problem 
which  was  very  difficult  and  wholly  successful.  It  is 
the  old  Napoleonic  method  of  winning  battles  with 
the  legs  of  the  soldiers;  but  the  method  is  transferred 
from  the  domain  of  strategy  to  that  of  tactics,  or, 
more  exactly,  to  that  intermediate  zone  between  strat- 
egy and  tactics  which  constitutes  the  warfare  of  to- 
day." 

A  White  Peace 
The  French  are  bracing  themselves  against  a  dou- 
ble offensive:  the  onslaught  of  the  German  armies, 
and  the  insidious  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  "peace  by 
compromise,"  of  which  M.  Jean  Longuet  is  at  present 
the  most  prominent  and  most  consistent  advocate.  In 
the  recent  national  Socialist  convention,  this  defeat- 
ist deputy  said:  "To  refuse  to  vote  the  war  credits, 
in  the  name  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  means  not 
to  allow  France  to  be  assassinated."  To  which  M. 
Albert  Thomas  properly  replied:  "Would  you  prefer 
to  let  the  Kaiser  assassinate  her?"    This  retort  is 
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used  by  M.  Georges  Gautier  as  the  epigraph  of  an 
important  article  (U  Information,  Feb.  25),  in  which 
he  exposes  once  more  the  fallacy  of  a  "peace  by  com- 
promise," a  "white  peace,"  a  peace  without  indemni- 
ties and  annexations.  He  employs  solid  economic  ar- 
guments to  make  out  a  case  that  such  a  peace  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  France. 

For  the  war  debt  of  the  Allies,  M.  Gautier  points 
out,  reaches  at  present  the  fabulous  total  of  344  bil- 
lion francs;  that  of  the  Central  Powers  barely  190. 
The  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  carrying 
the  war  into  enemy  territory,  the  Germans  have,  in 
part  at  least,  applied  the  Napoleonic  maxim:  "La 
guerre  nourrit  la  guerre" — war  pays  its  own  way. 
They  have  had  at  their  service  the  commandeered 
labor  of  the  conquered  countries,  as  well  as  that  of 
3,000,000  Russian  prisoners;  and  they  have  syste- 
matically gathered  a  booty  which  M.  Cheradame  val- 
ues at  160  billion  francs.  A  compromise  peace  would 
leave  Northern  France  denuded  of  all  its  machinery, 
Eastern  France  bereft  of  its  stock  of  wool — worth 
500,000,003  francs  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  French 
industry  would  thus  be  for  decades  unable  to  com- 
pete with  German  industry,  which  on  the  contrary 
would  be  replete  with  the  loot  of  its  armies. 

And  in  a  decade  or  two,  what  would  happen?  The 
disparity  between  the  numbers  aligned  by  France  and 
Germany  would  be  such,  the  spirit  of  France  would 
have  been  so  utterly  broken  by  a  "compromise"  with 
injustice.  .  .  that  France,  acquiescing  in  defeat, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  vassalage  .  .  . 
would  be  veritably  dead  as  a  great  nation. 

These  considerations,  M.  Gautier  adds,  are  sin- 
gularly strengthened  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Maxi- 
malists. In  dealing  with  the  Germans,  right  must 
oppose  might  to  might.  It  must  be,  not  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  force,  but  an  additional  force  on 
our  side.  In  the  present  conflict,  all  the  moral  and 
physical  energies  of  each  of  the  adversaries  are  pit- 
ted against  the  other:  we  must  not  allow  our  morale 
to  be  shaken  any  more  than  our  material  line  of  de- 
fence. Appeals  to  the  principles  of  justice  have  their 
value  and  should  not  be  neglected:  but  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  limit  ourselves  to  such  appeals.  M.  Cle- 
menceau's  language,  energetic  and  clear-cut,  is  much 
more  to  the  point,  if  we  judge  by  the  hatred  witli 
which  the  Germans  honor  our  Premier.  "But,  juri- 
dical or  otherwise,"  M.  Gautier  concludes,  "all  fine 
affirmations  are  mere  words:  deeds  are  what  we 
need." 

The  Changes  in  the  English  General  Staff 

French  opinion,  which  has  consistently  been  in 
favor  of  a  Generalissimo,  or,  failing  that,  a  great 
strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  Versailles  Coun- 
cil, has  naturally  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  carry  out  its  plans  to  this  effect, 
even  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  services  of  Sir  William 
Robertson.  The  following  comment  of  the  Echo  de 
Paris  (21  Feb.),  a  paper  which  reflects  closely  the 
opinion  of  French  military  circles  (though  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  the  General  Staff  or  the  Ministry  of 
War),  suggests  that  this  opinion  favored  the  plan 
which  was  first  proposed  at  the  last  Conference  at 


Versailles,  but  promptly  abandoned,  by  general  con- 
sent. 

"This  military  unity  (of  the  Allied  armies)  was 
piepared  last  November  by  the  agreement  of  Rapallo. 
which  instituted  the  Council  of  Versailles.  We  say 
prepared  and  nothing  more.  England's  representa- 
tive at  this  new  council  was  at  that  time  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  the  personal  adversary  of  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson, Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  at  London,  the 
real  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  English  forces, 
and  both  in  theory  and  practice  a  partisan  of  Brit- 
ish military  'particularism.'  It  was  obvious  that  if 
these  functions  and  their  incumbents  were  to  remain 
unchanged,  the  new  institution  could  not  pretend  to 
any  real  efficiency.  It  is  this  fault  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  had  made  us  from  the  very  start  call  for 
the  radical  reform  of  what  has  just  been  accom- 
plished: the  participation  in  the  Supreme  War  Council 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  countries  participating  in 
it, — those  who  are  or  ought  to  be  the  real  Comman- 
ders-in-Chief. It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
logic  of  this  reasoning:  either  the  Council  of  Ver- 
sailles will  have  for  it, — that  is  to  say  in  it — the 
men  exercising  supreme  military  command  in  each 
of  our  Allied  countries, — and  consequently  will 
flourish  actively;  or  these  military  leaders  will  be 
outside  it, — consequently  against  it — and  nothing 
but  weakness  and  impotence  can  be  expected  from  it.'* 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  William  Robertson.  "The  question  was 
which  should  have  precedence:  the  Army  Chief  at 
London  or  the  Chief  at  Versailles.  The  Government 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  somewhat  changing 
his  functions.  The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  the  Chief  at  Versailles,  who  was  called  to 
London,  while  a  distinguished  personality,  but  one 
of  secondary  importance,  was  named  for  the  place 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  had  abandoned.  A  firmer,  more 
definite  arrangement  by  which  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter would  have  coincided  more  closely  would  without 
doubt  have  been  preferable.  But  since  everything 
indicates  that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  will  co-operate,  the  regrettable  dualism  of  last 
year  seems  to  have  been  done  away." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Hopes  From  a  New  Offensive 

A  mirror  of  the  mood  in  which  even  the  so-called 
independent  German  press  are  instructing  German 
public  opinion  appears  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of 
Feb.  12. 

It  is  especially  suggestive  in  view  of  the  compari- 
son it  draws,  with  respect  to  the  success  of  a  great 
German  offensive  in  the  West,  between  the  situation 
in  August,  1914,  when  Germany  thought  Russia  would 
not  be  able  to  get  into  the  war  in  time  to  save  Paris, 
and  that  of  the  present  crucial  weeks,  when  "the 
danger  from  the  rear"  once  more  does  not  figure  in 
Germany's  military  calculations. 

"It  was  necessary  for  us  that  the  Russians  should 
declare  the  war  at  an  end  without  demanding  com- 
pensation," {i.  e.,  unconditionally  accept  our  terms), 
writes  E.  von  Saltzmann.    "The  great  German  lever 
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first  came  into  action  on  the  Marne,  and  on  the 
Marne  once  more  and  with  greater  power  its  push 
must  be  felt.  Perhaps  the  grandiloquent  French  will 
begin  to  understand  that  they  won  no  real  victory  on 
the  Marne — that  the  Marne  has  been  only  one  of  the 
great  pivots  around  which  the  war  has  swung.  For 
it  was  only  the  Russian  invasion — and  not  the  arms 
of  the  French — which  stopped  our  triumphal  march 
at  the  Marne.  The  terrible  interlude  which  has  lasted 
for  nearly  three  and  a  half  years  is  over,  and  the 
events  broken  off  in  France  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war  still  await  us,  that  we  may  take  them  up 
where  we  left  them,  and  carry  them  on  with  in- 
creased grandeur. 


"No  more  danger  from  the  rear!  The  German 
people  is  in  arms,  and  faces  the  West;  Germany  is 
ready;  she  has  at  her  disposal  all  the  provisions  of 
warfare  which  her  men  and  women  by  their  labor 
have  been  able  to  prepare.  Who  will  dare  measure 
arms  with  us?  Has  the  world  ever  beheld  an  army 
such  as  ours  across  the  Rhine, — an  army  so  imposing 
in  its  power  and  confidence,  with  arms  gleaming  so 
brightly? 

"I  think  that  there  has  never  been  a  day  on  which 
we  had  more  right  proudly  to  lift  our  heads,  than 
that  on  which  Trotsky  declared  that  his  science  had 
reached  its  end.  Let  this  be  our  answer:  'Do  you 
wish  peace.  Well  and  good!  If  not — we  are  ready 
to  fight.'  " 


-  . 

: 

-    ■  . 
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Versailles  Conference  Decisions  and 
the  rep1ngton  trial 

As  Parliament  proceeds  further  in  the  discussion 
of  routine  business  in  the  new  session,  it  becomes 
evident,  according  to  the  tone  of  public  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  press,  that  the  much-discussed  crisis 
of  last  week  was  in  the  end  abortive  and  short  lived. 
An  unmistakable  sign  of  the  reduced  tension  gener- 
ally prevailing  appears  in  the  total  absence  of  com- 
ment on  the  outcome  of  the  Repington  case.  At  the 
end  of  what  first  threatened  to  be  a  sort  of  cause  cele- 
bre,  the  magistrate,  Sir  John  Dickinson,  summed  up 
the  case  briefly  and  rather  curtly  and  fined  the  two 
defendants  100  pounds  apiece,  with  50  pounds  apiece 
costs.  On  the  second  and  final  day  in  court — Feb. 
22 — neither  Col.  Repington  nor  Mr.  Gwynne,  the 
pioprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  took  the  stand,  but 
left  the  defence  of  the  famous  article  of  Feb.  11, 
which  provoked  a  Government  prosecution,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  very  able  senior  counsel,  Mr. 
E.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K.  C.  The  defendants  decided 
not  to  appeal. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's case  was  his  attempt  to  show  that  everything 
Col.  Repington  wrote  about  was  perfectly  well  known 
— perhaps  a  little  better  known  than  in  England — 
throughout  Germany.  About  the  so-called  Army  of 
Maneuvre,  said  to  have  been  decided  on  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  he  declared  the  English  press,  both  by 
express  and  inferential  prohibition,  were  forbidden 
to  mention,  he  talked  quite  freely.  He  said  that  all 
of  Germany,  and  most  of  Italy  and  France  knew 
that  this  Army  of  Maneuvre,  the  reserve  international 
force  under  the  immediate  power  of  the  Versailles 
Conference,  was  commanded  by  a  French  general; 
and  that  the  general  was  General  Foch. 

He  read  copious  extracts  from  the  German  press 
to  prove  just  how  much  the  Germans  knew.  Some 
of  these  extracts  are  particularly  interesting.  For 
instance,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  conference,  Jan. 
30,  the  German  newspaper  Der  Tag  published  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  Geneva  headed  "The  Ver- 
sailles War  Conference,"  and  saying:  "The  Entente 
Conference,  which  begins  at  Versailles  today  under 
the  presidency  of  Clemenceau,  will  occupy  four  days 
before  the  departure  of  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando. 
The  French  General  Weygand,  permanent  represen- 
tative of  France  on  the  Versailles  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil has  worked  out,  supported  by  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Foch,  bases  for  the  creation  of  a  so-called 
Army  of  Maneuvre,  which,  independent  of  the  exist- 
ing French  and  English  formations,  should  consist  of 
fighting  forces  of  all  the  Allies,  including  the  United 
States.    Petit  Parisien  up  to  now  can  give  no  more 
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precise  information.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  an  official  an- 
nouncement will  follow  not  only  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  this  Army  of  Maneuvre,  but  also  a  com- 
mon reply  to  Hertling's,  Kuhlemann's  and  Czernin's 
declarations." 

Subsequent  German  comment,  as  introduced  at 
this  trial,  revealed  to  Englishmen,  Mr.  Atkinson  de- 
clared, not  only  that  the  Germans  knew  more  about 
the  important  decisions  at  Versailles  than  opinion  at 
home,  but  that  the  press  of  the  Allies,  notably  Italy 
and  France,  had  been  quite  frankly  discursive  on  the 
whole  subject.  For  instance  there  is  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  Feb.  6,  which  states  in  a  telegram,  dated 
Feb.  5,  from  Lugano,  as  follows: 

"The  Idea  Nazionale  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
report  that  the  Conference  has  decided  on  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Operating  Army,  and  expresses  the  desire 
that  this  Army  will  be  employed  not  only  for  de- 
fence but  also  for  attack." 

This  is  from  the  same  paper: 

"Berne,  Feb.  4. — The  Tribuna  learns  from  Lon- 
don that  the  Operating  Army  of  the  Allies  can  be 
regarded  as  already  formed,  but  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  assembled.  The  Operating  Army  will  be  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Versailles  War  Coun- 

Cll. 

Next  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung of  February  6: 

"The  Tribuna  learns  from  London  that  the  Allies' 
Army  of  Maneuvre  may  be  considered  as  already 
formed,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been  assembled.  It 
will  be  immediately  under  the  command  of  the  Ver- 
sailles War  Council." 

There  is  another  one  from  the  Tagliche  Rund- 
schau of  February  1 — earlier  still: 

"In  the  military  domain  the  formation  of  a  'shock 
army'  (an  army  of  shock  troops),  which  is  to  be 
formed  from  the  reserves  of  the  various  Allies,  to 
be  employed  where  an  offensive  is  threatening,  or 
where  a  rapid  thrust  is  to  be  delivered,  was  discussed. 
The  Military  discussion  was  continued  on  Thursday. 
The  Petit  Journal  learns  from  the  Conference  that 
the  question  of  unified  Military  Chief  Command  has 
found  a  solution  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
France." 

A  telegram  to  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  of 
February  5,  1918,  runs  as  follows: 

"Cologne,  February  5. — The  Kolnische  Volks- 
zeitung  announces  from  Switzerland:  In  the  official 
communications  released  in  Italy  in  reference  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  War  Council  at  Versailles 
the  fact  is  again  established  that  a  great  Reserve  Ar- 
my of  troops  of  all  the  Allies  is  to  be  formed  under 
the  orders  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  which  will  have 
to  come  into  action  at  critical  moments. 
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An  extract  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  Febru- 
ary 6  runs: 

''Lugano,  February  5. — The  Tribuna  learns  that 
the  Entente's  new  Army  of  Maneuvre,  which  is  to  be 
thrown  against  the  enemy  wherever  necessary,  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  It  only  remains  to  assemble  it 
at  a  particular  point.  The  employment  on  occasion 
of  this  Army  of  Maneuvre  is  dependent  on  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  War  at  Versailles,  so  that  for  what- 
ever happens  on  the  united  front  the  whole  of  the 
Entente  will  in  future  bear  the  responsibility  as  a 
body." 

From  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  of  February  7 : 
"From  the  Swiss  Frontier,  February  6  (Tele- 
gram.)— The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Stampa  re- 
ports: .  .  .  The  so-called  Maneuvering  or  Re- 
serve Army  will  be  composed  of  troops  of  all  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  and  be  placed,  probably,  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  a  French  General.  It  stands  per- 
manently at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil in  order  that  it  may  be  sent  to  the  most  threatened 
quarter." 

Then,  further,  in  the  same  paper  is  this  telegram 
from  Berne,  February  6: 

"The  French  Press  in  discussing  the  Conference 
dwells  with  special  emphasis  on  the  energy  of  Gen- 
eral Foch,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  be  the  Commander  of  the  future  operations." 

All  these  extracts  and  disclosures  may  be  said  to 
be  summed  up  in  a  remarkably  frank  article  pub- 
lished in  the  well-known  Italian  journal,  Uldea  Na- 
zwnale,  of  Rome,  on  Feb.  5,  which  was  also  exhibited 
at  this  trial: 

"The  official  communique  on  the  labours  of  the 
Paris  Council  of  War  does  not  state  the  concrete  con- 
clusions at  which  the  heads  of  the  various  Govern- 
ments arrived  for  organising  the  future  measures 
necessary  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  war  and  greater 
energy  in  its  prosecution.  Someone  has,  however, 
indicated  the  formation  of  a  great  mixed  Army  of 
Maneuvre  with  which  the  Entente  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  German  offensive  which  is  threatened  di- 
rectly against  various  points  on  the  extensive  fronts 
from  Flanders  to  the  Adriatic.  As  to  the  truth  of 
the  suggestion  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  positively. 
h  is  probable,  however,  that  an  Army  of  Maneuvre, 
of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  in  the  past,  and  which,  unfortunately,  up  to  the 
present,  has  remained  mere  empty  talk,  is  really 
about  to  be  constituted.  In  that  case  we  hope  that, 
in  addition  to  duties  of  defence  it  will  be  assigned 
an  offensive  of  an  equally  important  character.  For 
the  Entente  must  not  forget  that  a  defensive  war  does 
nut  suffice  to  gain  the  victory.  The  creation  of  this 
force,  composed  of  units  of  all  the  Allied  nations, 
will  also,  perhaps,  conduce  to  the  beneficial  result  of 
producing  that  effective  commingling  of  the  Armies 
which  appears  to  be  most  useful  and  necessary  for  us 
in  order  that  the  help  which  the  Allies  give  us  in 
our  first  line  may  be  accompanied  by  corresponding 
help  from  us  in  the  first  line  of  the  Anglo-French 
front.  If  military  collaboration  is  to  be  achieved  by 
the  Entente  by  means  of  an  interchange  of  forces  it 


is  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  in 
a  complete  and  effective  and  not  in  a  partial  and 
formal  manner." 

Of  course,  all  these  points  were  known  to  many 
Englishmen,  but  they  were  not  commented  upon  in 
the  press,  it  appeared  in  the  Repington  trial,  owing 
to  a  somewhat  explicit  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
Press  Bureau.  Meanwhile,  that  trial  has  not  been  re- 
ported in  full  save  in  one  or  two  of  the  more  volumi- 
nous journals,  including  the  Morning  Post  itself;  and 
comment  upon  it  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  The 
Post  persists  in  its  case,  even  on  the  morning  of 
the  trial,  when,  in  its  customary  style,  it  scolds 
the  new  Chief  of  Staff  as  follows  (Feb.  21) : 

"Then  there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson. 
Now  we  all  know  the  reason  why  that  General  was 
appointed  to  Versailles.  We  have  been  told  a  thou- 
sand times.  It  was  because  he  got  on  so  well  with 
the  French.  .  .  .  And  so  he  must  be  at  Ver- 
sailles. Yet  as  the  first  result  of  getting  rid  of  Sir 
William  Robertson  Sir  Henry  Wilson  leaves  Ver- 
sailles and  comes  to  London.  .  .  .  Now  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  has  gone  to  Versailles.  Is  it  because  he 
has  proved  an  excellent  General  in  the  field?  Or  is 
it  because  he  is  supposed  to  get  on  better  with  the 
French  even  than  Sir  Henry  Wilson?  At  all  events, 
we  are  faced  with  these  miraculous  results  of  nothing 
at  all — that  Sir  William  Robertson,  our  greatest  sol- 
dier, finds  himself  in  Essex;  that  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
son, who  knows  the  French  so  well,  is  stationed  in 
London;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  being  a  good 
General  in  the  field,  is  planted  at  Versailles." 

But  on  the  major  subject  of  why  it  made  the  dis- 
closures it  did,  the  Post  frankly  says  that  it  exposed 
the  Versailles  decisions  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
avert  their  application.  In  a  long  editorial  on  "Why 
We  Did  It"  on  the  morning  after  the  trial  (Feb.  22) 
it  says  bluntly:  "It  was  our  view  that  if  the  plans 
were  adopted,  the  nation  was  endangered."  And 
again:  "We  failed;  Sir  William  Robertson  has  gone. 
.  .  .  We  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
country  has  lost  a  great  general.  We  should  have 
been  willing  to  see  the  Morning  Post  in  ruins  to  save 
Sir  William  Robertson  and,  as  we  believed,  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army." 

That  the  country  at  large  does  not  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  or  the  army  lay  that 
way  now  seems  apparent.  Other  papers  of  the  group 
the  French  often  allude  to  as  "particularist"  (see 
Press  Review,  Feb.  26),  who  also  have  been  sup- 
porting General  Robertson,  take  the  stand  that  the 
Government  has  muzzled  the  press  to  prevent  its 
opinions  being  criticised.  These  papers  include  the 
Globe,  the  Yorkshire  Post,  and  the  famous  and  in- 
transigeant  weekly,  The  Spectator.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  none  of  these  papers  continue  to  demand  a 
repeal  of  the  Versailles  decisions:  they  content  them- 
selves, as  does  the  Spectator,  with  such  counter- re- 
criminations as  this  (Feb.  23):  "We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  to  prosecute  the  Morning  Post  and  do 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Northcliffe  press,  which  be- 
gan the  scurrilous  campaign,  is  opposed  to  all  pro- 
priety and  common  sense." 
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But  the  nub  of  the  issue;  effective  unity  in  the 
high  command  of  the  Allies,  purchased  at  almost  any 
price,  has  appealed  to  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen 
in  a  fashion  which  would  seem  to  have  given  the  "par- 
ticularists"  for  the  time  being  an  unmistakable  set- 
back. Independent  opinion  finds  representative 
and  eloquent  expression  in  this  connection  in  these 
words  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  (Feb.  18): 

"We  have  never  affected  to  think,  and  we  do  not 
now,  that  this  great  matter  has  been  handled  in  the 
best  possible  way  as  regards  the  relationship  between 
Parliament  and  the  Ministry;  but  we  do  urge  that, 
questions  of  political  tact  apart,  the  actual  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  in  co-operation  with  the 
other  Allied  Governments,  and  the  general  policy  rep- 
resented by  the  War  Council  at  Versailles,  are  not 
'  open  to  legitimate  attack." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Lord  Derby  has  also 
considerably  cleared  the  air  by  a  speech  he  made  at 
Liverpool  on  Feb.  22.  As  War  Minister,  Lord  Derby 
was  always  one  of  General  Robertson's  strongest  pro- 
tagonists and  warmest  admirers,  and  felt  his  position 
in  the  recent  crisis  to  be  so  awkward  that  he  sub- 
mitted his  resignation.  He  admitted  this  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th,  adding  that 
the  Premier  had  absolutely  refused  to  consider  it. 
Now  he  is  reported  (Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  23)  as 
saying  that  as  to  his  relations  with  General  Robert- 
son, including  "fourteen  months  of  respect  and  af- 
fection, which  his  personality  commands, 
that  it  is  only  now  in  the  issue  over  the  Versailles 
Conference  "that  the  first  dispute  has  arisen  between 
us.  It  was  a  question  of  organization,  and  with  re- 
spect to  that  organization,  I  was  more  in  accord  with 
the  Government  view  than  I  was  with  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson." 

The  substantial  unity  which  thus  at  last  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  in  England  on  this  long-vexed 
point  has  been  materially  helped  throughout,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  by  the  tactful  in- 
sistence of  the  American  delegates  at  Versailles.  "I 
hesitated  for  some  time,"  he  said,  in  his  long  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  19 — "as  to  whether 
I  should  not  read  to  the  House  the  very  cogent  docu- 
ment submitted  by  the  American  delegation  which 
put  the  case  for  the  present  proposal.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  documents,  one  of  the  ablest  docu- 
ments ever  submitted  to  military  conference  in  which 
they  urged  the  present  course,  and  gave  grounds  for 
it.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  irresistible,  and  the  only 
reason  I  do  not  read  it  to  the  House  is  because  it  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  actual  plan  of  operations  that 
i:  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  read  it  without 
giving  away  what  the  plan  of  operation  is.  I  only  wish 
I  could.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  because  I  am 
certain  if  I  read  that  to  the  House  of  Commons  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  speech 
at  all,  because  the  case  is  presented  with  such  irre- 
sistible logic  by  the  American  delegation  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  be  said  against 
it,  and  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Cenference." 

This  effective  intervention  of  the  American  dele- 
gation is  commented  upon  favorably  by  the  Wash- 


ington correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  itself , 
whose  despatch  (Feb.  22)  in  that  obdurate  journal 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  editorial  and  Parliamen- 
tary polemics.  He  emphasises  the  fact,  for  instance 
that  the  belief  exists  in  Washington  that  "unit)  o\ 
command  .  .  .  is  an  absolute  essential  for  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war."  "What  was 
feared  in  America,"  he  continues,  "both  in  the  polit- 
ical and  military  departments  of  the  Government, 
was  that  the  coming  into  the  war  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  simplifying  affairs,  only  created  additional 
machinery  for  delay,  as  to  the  three  Governments 
which  were  required  to  take  consultative  action 
before  a  decision  could  be  reached  there  would  be 
added  a  fourth,  which  made  immediate  agreement 
impossible,  and  in  many  instances  speed  meant  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  Colonel 
House  and  his  associates  went  to  London  and  thence 
to  Versailles.  Both  in  London  and  in  Paris  Colonel 
House,  one  of  the  most  tactful  of  men,  with  a  sixth 
sense  for  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  his  surround- 
ings, probably  said  to  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France  something  to  this  effect:  "We  are  not 
going  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe, 
because  they  are  not  our  concern,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  make  you  believe  we  are  so  foolish 
as  to  think  that  we  know  more  about  military  matters 
than  you  do;  but  we  are  coming  into  this  war  fresh, 
we  are  taking  a  new  and  outside  view  of  it,  and  to 
us  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  one  con- 
trol with  plenary  powers  instead  of  an  authority  so 
divided  that  it  rests  nowhere." 

Finally,  a  similar  statement  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Times  (Feb.  19)  has  helped 
still  further  to  clear  the  air  and  puts  a  fair  and 
thoughtful  version  of  American  war  aims  with  re- 
spect to  the  Versailles  Conference  where  the  English 
people  cannot  fail  to  see  and  comprehend  it.  The 
despatch  is  headed  "Mr.  Wilson  and  Versailles,"  and 
its  important  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

"It  is  now  possible  to  define  more  clearly  the  at- 
titude of  President  Wilson  and  the  American  people 
towards  the  Supreme  War  Council.  The  United 
States  gives  whole-hearted  and  unreserved  support  to 
all  the  military  measures  decided  upon  at  Versailles 
as  best  calculated  to  meet  and  defeat  the  coming  Ger- 
man offensive,  which  is  looked  upon  here  as  a  final 
effort  of  the  Central  Powers  to  win  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  American  people 
wish  to  retain  their  liberty  of  action  as  far  as  purely 
political  consideration  is  concerned. 

"Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  very 
strongly  favours  a  policy  of  the  closest  military  co- 
operation in  the  effort  to  beat  Germany,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  political  aloofness.  Amer- 
ica is  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  in  crushing 
the  German  military  autocracy  as  any  other  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  but  after  that  object  is  achieved  Amer- 
ica is  not  as  much  interested  as  her  Allies  in  the 
purely  European  questions,  involving  territorial  ad- 
justments. 

"Nothing  in  the  foregoing  dispatch  should  be 
taken  to  imply  the  slightest  divergence  in  the  polit- 
ical aims  of  Mr.  Wilson  from  those  of  the  Allies  so 
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eloquently  expressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  American  people  are  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  beat  down  the  German  military 
autocracy.  They  absolutely  accept  the  military  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  War  Council  and  are  ready 
to  do  anything  to  get  the  best  results  in  team  work." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  New  German  Peace  Terms  for  Russia 
The  Temps  (25  February)  accompanies  the  text 
of  the  new  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on  the  Maxi- 
malists with  the  following  illuminating  comment: 

"1.  Distinctions  are  made  between  the  various 
territories  torn  from  Russia:  Poland,  Lithuania  and 
Courland  are  treated  as  countries  ceded  by  Russia 
as  the  result  of  a  military  conquest;  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  must  be  evacuated  by  the  Russians  without 
a  struggle,  and  occupied  by  German  police  forces. 
Finally,  the  Ukraine  and  Finland  are  considered  as 
separate  states  with  which  Russia  must  conclude 
peace,  and  from  which,  consequently,  she  will  retire 
her  troops.  It  must  probably  be  deduced  from  these 
distinctions  that  the  Central  Powers  intend  to  impose 
upon  Courland,  Lithuania  and  the  remains  of  Poland 
a  different  status  from  that  intended  for  Livonia  and 
Esthonia. 

2.  Germany  does  not  set  a  limit  to  the  zone 
which  she  will  occupy  to  the  east  of  the  new  fron- 
tiers she  is  assigning  to  Russia,  and  she  does  not  fix 
the  time  when  she  will  evacuate  this  zone.  (Note: 
Another  text  of  the  treaty,  reported  by  the  Bavas 
agency  and  printed  in  the  Temps,  February  26,  gives 
a  new  version  of  this  article  which  is  only  too  ex- 
plicit: "Germany  is  ready,  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace  and  after  a  complete  Russian  demo- 
bilization, to  evacuate  the  regions  east  of  the  above- 
mentioned  line,  i.  e.,  the  north  and  south  line  running 
through  the  eastern  frontier  of  Courland),  as  far  as 
will  be  permitted  by  paragraph  III."  (The  last  pro- 
vision will  allow  Germany  to  continue  her  occupation 
until  there  is  guaranteed  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
order  and  a  stable  government.) 

3.  As  the  frontiers  between  the  Ukraine  and 
Russia  are  not  yet  established,  the  Central  Powers 
are  reserving  the  opportunity  of  intervening,  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  for  themselves,  in  all  con- 
troversies which  may  develop  between  Russians  and 
Ukrainians. 

4.  In  obliging  the  Maximalists  to  do  their  best 
to  restore  Armenia  to  the  Turks?  the  Central  Pow- 
ers are  creating  an  occasion  of  conflict  between  the 
Bolshevik  government  and  the  newly-formed  states 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  making  a  new  pretext  for  inter- 
vention. 

5.  In  spite  of  the  demand  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, the  Bolshevik  government  has  no  right  whatever 
to  dispose  of  the  Allied  ships  now  in  Russian  ports. 

6.  The  commercial  treaty  is  evidently  intended 
to  enslave  Russia  economically,  as  is  evident  from 
the  clause  relating  to  the  export  of  ore. 

7.  In  engaging  to  suppress  all  propaganda  di- 
rected against  the  states  of  the  Quadruplice  Alliance, 
the  Maximalists  will  oppose  themselves  to  seeing  the 


police  of  the  Central  Powers  intervene  day  by  day  in 
the  political  life  of  Russia." 

The  Temps  first  believes  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a  war  indemnity,  but  twenty-four  hours  later 
pointed  out  that  Russia  may  have  to  pay  over  con- 
siderable sums  on  the  pretext  that  the  Germans  have 
maintained  her  Russian  prisoners. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  points  out  that  the  new- 
conditions  are  considerably  more  exacting  than  the 
former,  both  in  advancing  to  the  east  the  line  within 
which  Germany  claims  a  complete  sway, — and  in 
keeping  the  disposal  of  these  territories  far  more  in 
her  own  hands  than  before.  There  is  now  not  even 
a  pretense  of  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants: 
Russia  must  keep  hands  off, — -and  Germany  will  have 
a  free  hand  to  deal  with  them  as  she  likes.  "Poland 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
more  divided  up  than  ever.  The  high-sounding  proc- 
lamation of  independence  launched  by  the  two  em- 
perors in  1916  was  merely  a  farce.  If  military 
events  do  not  modify  the  situation,  Poland  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  great  province  with  Warsaw  as  a  provin- 
cial capital.  The  projected  combination  of  a  real 
kingdom  placed  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles  I,  will 
have  lived  only  long  enough  to  have  kept  up  a  few 
illusions  at  Vienna." 

In  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the  matter,  the  De- 
bats  points  out  that  the  sudden  capitulation  of  the 
Maximalists  was  inspired  first  of  all  by  panic  at  the 
approach  of  the  German  armies  toward  Petrograd. 
at  the  thought  that  their  own  rule  was  in  danger.  "Lei 
Russia  perish  rather  than  their  own  despotism!  They 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  absolutely  everything  to  their 
ferocious  appetite  for  an  internal  dictature."  The 
Temps  also  notes  that  the  German  press  is  beginning 
to  turn  its  attention  to  new  possibilities  in  the  Ex- 
treme-Orient, and  even  talking  of  a  Berlin-Tokio 
route,  as  in  the  past  they  talked  of  Berlin-Baghdad. 
This  danger  has  already  been  recognized  in  Japan. 
"But  the  task  of  Japan  has  become  not  only  more 
urgent,  but  also  heavier.  Japan  will  now  have  to 
make  war  in  Siberia,  instead  of  merely  policing  the 
country, — now  that  the  Maximalists  are  treating  with 
Germany.  Every  day  that  passes,  German  influence 
draws  a  little  further  toward  the  west  the  keys  of 
Vladivostok." 

Finally,  the  Temps  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of 
the  Russian  peace  on  the  situation  in  Germany.  "The 
military  dictatorship  will  now  be  more  powerful  than 
ever.  A  treaty  so  profitable  and  so  quickly  concluded 
will  be  a  magnificent  advertisement  for  the  Prussian 
General  Staff.  The  defeat  of  Bolshevism  will  be  ex- 
ploited against  the  democratic  parties.  If  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  German  people  had  wished,  they  could 
have  obliged  the  Imperial  Government  to  have  shown 
some  consideration  for  Russia  when  helpless  and  dis- 
armed. But  instead,  they  will  congratulate  them- 
selves for  not  having  done  so,  by  drawing  up  an 
inventory  of  the  enormous  booty  won  from  the  Rus- 
sians. Up  to  the  present  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  back  to  Bismarck  to  show  the  German  a  fruitful 
and  apparently  definite  triumph  of  force  over  right. 
Henceforth  the  spectacle  of  Russia  will  furnish  them 
a  proof  more  recent  and  on  a  scale  far  vaster.  How 
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General  Comment 

can  the  reasonings  of  the  Socialists  accomplish  in 
Germany  tomorrow,  miracles  which  were  hardly  im- 
aginable even  yesterday?" 

It  is  significant  that  the  French  press  refrains 
from  commenting  on  the  setback  in  Germany  re- 
ceived by  Prussian  electoral  reform,  and  limits  it- 
self to  quotations  from  the  German  and  Swiss  papers. 
These  are  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  liberal  movement  in  Germany  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  that  they  see  no  need  for  pressing 
the  point. 

The  Conservative  Press  is,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
ably guarded  on  the  subject  of  the  Interallied  Social- 
ist Conference.  This  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the 
regard  universally  expressed  for  the  ability  and  pa- 
triotism of  M.  Albert  Thomas,  and  in  particular  to 
his  firm  stand  on  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Two  French  papers  discuss,  at  full  length,  the 
war  aims  of  Italy.  Three  policies  are  open  to  that 
country.    The  first,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 


the  beginning  of  the  war,  consisted  in  claiming  all 
the  territories  upon  which  Italy  had  some  historical 
rights,  thereby  entering  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Yougo-Slavs  (Serbs,  Croatians,  Slovenes);  the  sec- 
ond would  be  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  partic- 
ular the  Yougo-Slavs,  and  would  involve  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire;  the  third  would  be 
strictly  to  limit  the  claims  of  Italy,  and  give  up  any 
hope  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy. Luigi  Campolonghi,  in  Le  Petit  Parisien 
(Feb.  24)  advocates  very  strongly  the  second  policy 
— that  of  an  alliance  with  the  downtrodden  nation- 
alities of  Austria-Hungary.  In  U Information  (Feb. 
24),  on  the  contrary,  M.  Arnaud  points  out  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  attending  such  an  undertaking.  The 
Yougo-Slavs  and  Czecho-Slovaks  did  not  rebel  when 
Servia  was  victorious  and  Russia  was  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathians;  what  can  be  expected  of 
them  under  present  circumstances?  It  may  be  noted, 
h:  this  connection,  that  the  Interallied  Socialist  Con- 
ference is  at  a  loss  to  formulate  plans  of  peace  that 
will  satisfy  the  Italians. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Japan  and  Russia 

As  soon  as  the  second  and  absolute  capitulation 
of  the  Bolsheviki  became  known  in  Paris,  several  of 
the  most  important  papers,  notably  Le  Temps,  Les 
Debats,  Le  Gaulois,  Le  Figaro,  UEcho  de  Paris, 
(Feb.  25-26),  began  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  Ger- 
man infiltration  through  Russia,  as  far  as  Vladivo- 
stock:  escaped  German  prisoners,  it  was  reported, 
were  already  openly  trading  in  the  Far  East;  and 
Japan  was  urged  to  take  steps  in  order  to  protect 
her  interests  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Today,  (Feb.  27),  all  the  papers  reproduce  the 
following  piece  of  information:  The  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  Viscount  Ochida,  and  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  embassy,  have  left  Petrograd.  The 
comments  are  remarkably  brief  and  pregnant.  St. 
Brice,  in  Le  Journal,  says:  The  departure  of  Vis- 
count Ochida  from  Petrograd  indicates  something  is 
going  to  happen.  Le  Matin  gives  the  same  news  un- 
der the  caption:  Japan's  Hour;  and  underneath,  a 
cartoon  in  which  the  two  members  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance whose  forces  are  still  intact,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  appear  in  the  background,  whilst,  in 
the  foreground,  a  very  long-nosed  Kaiser  says:  Is 
it  not  time  to  talk  peace? 

The  Gaulois  wonders:  "What  is  exactly  the 
meaning  of  this  news?  Is  it  what  we  might  hope? 
We  shall  probably  know  in  the  immediate  future." 
Le  Fiagaro,  often  well-informed  on  diplomatic  mat- 
ters, goes  farther:  "We  have  serious  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  conversations  have  been  going  on  between 
the  Allied  Chancellories.  .  .  .  If  an  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  everything  leads  us  to  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  concluded.  Le  Petit  Parisien  and 
UEcho  de  Paris  both  reproduce  extracts  to  the  same 
purport  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Feb.  26,  add- 
ing that  the  Chronicle  is  known  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Finally,  M.  Gustave  Herve,  whose  irresponsible 
sallies  are  at  times  prophetic,  expressed  several  days 
ago  in  La  Victoire  the  opinion  that  if  order  was  to 
be  restored  in  Russia  by  foreign  guns,  it  would  be 
better  that  Japan  and  not  Germany  should  undertake 
the  task. 

Elements  of  the  Russian  Army 
In  U Homme  Libre,  M.  Halperine-Kaminsky,  well- 
known  to  the  French  public  as  the  translator  of  Tol- 
stoy, takes  stock  of  the  elements  in  Russia  still  ca- 
pable of  showing  fight.  He  seems  to  hope  against  all 
hope  that  it  is  still  possible  to  reorganize  the  Rus- 
sian army.  The  National  League  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  George  has  a  million  members  all  seasoned  vet- 
erans; there  are  still  loyal  soldiers  who  fought  under 
Kornilov;  the  Cossacks,  the  Poles  and  the  Siberians 
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would  provide  excellent  elements.  The  Caucasian 
troops  are  holding  their  own  against  the  Turks;  there 
is  no  lack  of  trained  commanders,  and  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  supplies  and  equipment  in  Vladivo- 
stock  and  the  Arctic  ports. 

Flemish  Autonomy 

The  French  press  reproduces  the  protest  of  the 
Flemish  societies  against  the  disruption  of  Belgium 
organized  by  the  Germans  with  the  complicity  of  a 
few  Flemish  Activists.  It  is  not  easy  to  gauge  the 
importance  of  the  Activist  movement — wildly  exag- 
gerated by  the  Germans  and  absolutely  denied  by  the 
Belgian  government  of  Ste.  Adresse.  In  La  Petite 
Republique  (Feb.  23),  M.  Raymond  Colleye,  editor 
of  U Opinion  Wallonne,  maintains  that  the  Flemish 
separatist  movement  should  not  be  ignored,  or  even 
minimized,  but  should  be  boldly  met  by  definite 
promises  from  the  Ste.  Adresse  government.  "The 
Belgians  are  waiting  for  the  King  to  Act."  A  leader 
of  the  Walloon  movement  before  the  War,  M.  Oscar 
Colson,  is  reported  to  have  accepted  from  the  Ger- 
mans the  position  of  General  Secretary  of  Sciences 
and  Arts  in  a  Walloon  ministry.  This  is  the  first 
sign  that  the  policy  of  dismemberment  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  responsible  Walloons  as  well  as  by 
Flemings.  The  unity  of  Belgium  can  still  be  pre- 
served, but  only  if  full  guarantees  are  given  to  the 
rival  "nationalisms"  of  the  dual  population. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Criticism  of  America  in  Switzerland 

The  anxiety  in  the  Swiss  papers,  showed  even  by 
many  of  those  sympathetic  towards  the  Allies  as 
to  the  American  attitude  toward  Switzerland,  was 
largely  dissipated  by  the  assurance  given  December 
3,  1917.  The  hope  of  importing  American  grain  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  Swiss-American  Accord  also 
calmed  their  nerves. 

But  disappointment  resulting  from  the  delay  of 
this  American  relief,  again  makes  the  Swiss  press 
more  receptive  to  unfavorable  American  criticism. 

On  January  17  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  protested 
against  the  supposed  sale  of  two  thousand  huts  in 
Switzerland  to  the  American  forces,  reported  deliv- 
ered, and  built  along  the  Swiss  frontier.  "If  this  is 
a  fact,  the  Federal  Council  should  forbid  the  export- 
ing of  these  barracks.  We  need  not  explain  why." 
On  the  19th  and  21st  this  paper  quotes  the  Journal 
de  Geneve  (these  extracts  may  have  appeared  in  the 
Swiss  edition,  though  they  were  not  in  the  French) 
to  the  effect  that  the  frequent  appearance  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  along  the  Swiss  frontier  would  indi- 
cate the  proximity  of  their  camps."  The  soldiers 
were  not  of  the  Valdahon  camp,  which  is  thirty  kilo- 
meters from  the  frontier,  "because  even  on  a  Sun- 
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day  soldiers  would  not  take  a  walk  of  sixty  kilo- 
meters." Finally,  January  25,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
publishes  an  article  signed  by  a  certain  Dr.  H.  B. 
analysing  the  promise  to  respect  Swiss  neutrality 
given  by  the  United  States.  He  finds  it  significant 
that  this  new  formula  was  adopted  immediately  after 
by  the  British  and  French  governments.  "Why  this 
new  formula?  The  Federal  Palace,  it  is  said,  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  America  has  no  intention 
of  sending  wheat  to  Switzerland.  In  this  case  we 
would  he  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Central  Powers, 
and  it  is  clear  that  by  this  act  our  economic  relations 
with  foreign  countries  would  become  somewhat  one- 
sided. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Switzerland  would  expose 
herself  to  famine  for  the  sake  of  a  principle.  Pos- 
sibly, then,  the  Entente  would  interpret  our  attitude 
as  a  departure  from  neutrality,  or  at  least  as  one 
of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the  Central  Powers." 
Dr.  H.  B.,  too,  calls  attention  to  the  building  of 
American  huts  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  asks  the 
meaning  of  the  "wide  spread  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican espionage  in  Switzerland."  He  concludes  by 
asking  why  the  Federal  Government  has  not  the  heart 
to  tell  the  Swiss  the  truth  on  a  question  which  is  giv- 
ing the  Swiss  people  such  fears. 

America  at  the  Front 

Comment  from  the  Swiss  German  speaking  press 
is  also  interesting  on  the  extent  to  which  America 
may  soon  he  expected  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Western  front.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  read  in 
Der  Bund,  Berne,  Feb.  10: 

"Doubtless  the  Allies  have  been  using  the  respite 
to  collect  American  reinforcements.  The  informa- 
tion that  the  Americans  are  using  their  regular  army 
with  its  new  complements  to  enter  the  battle-line  with 
about  five  corps  is  fairly  accurate.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  how  many  of  the  seventeen  infantry  corps 
next  trained  they  have  been  able  to  ship  ot  France; 
these  new  formations,  however,  can  hardly  be  ready 
as  yet  for  service. 

"As  Pershing  has  taken  over  a  sector,  and  the 
English  have  lengthened  their  front,  the  French  com- 
mand is  in  a  position  to  put  more  troops  on  its  re- 
maining front,  and  also  to  distribute  its  reserves.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  how  these  reserves  will  be  used. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  Northwestern  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
out  of  fear  of  a  German  flanking  operation;  for  they 
would  thereby  be  removed  in  so  eccentric  a  manner 
a?  to  be  hardly  considered  any  longer  as  strategical 
reserves.  Neither,  if  these  reserves  are  to  form  an 
army  of  operations,  will  they  approach  our  frontier. 
Flanking  room  would  be  lacking,  and  Switzerland 
will  not  permit  any  violation  of  her  neutrality. 
The  fusion  of  the  Italian  front  with  the  old  Western 
front,  while  it  has  emphasized  our  military-geograph- 
ical position,  has  made  no  change  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation  as  regards  Switzerland." 

Swiss  Neutrality 
This  same  newspaper  has  for  some  time  been 
covertly  anxious  on  the  subject  of  a  possible  rup- 


ture of  Swiss  neutrality  by  the  Allies;  and  as  seen 
above  does  not  entirely  exonerate  America  from  de- 
signs of  this  sort.  The  Bund  is  quoted  in  this  view 
by  the  Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  of  Feb.  15 
as  follows: 

"The  Berner  Bund  states  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  more  critical  for  Switzerland  than  that  of 
August,  1914.  There  is  a  great  temptation  today  to 
turn  positions  which  have  been  established  now  for 
a  matter  of  years.  The  Bund  recalls  recent  declara- 
tions of  America,  France,  and  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Swiss  neutrality,  which  in  many  ways  have 
been  full  of  reserve.  The  Allies  evidently  do  not 
wish  to  drag  Switzerland  into  the  war,  but  give  her 
to  understand  that  they  must  be  ready  to  oppose  any 
advance  of  the  Central  Powers  over  her  frontier.  "We 
will  not  inquire  into  the  consequences,"  says  the 
Bund,  "which  might  result  from  this  necessity  of  be- 
ing ready.  Readiness  of  this  sort  may  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  anticipate  one's  opponent's  move. 
Such  declarations  clearly  show  us  our  duty,  which  is 
so  to  protect  our  frontier  ourselves  that  we  shall 
never  need  anyone  to  come  to  our  aid.  We  may  not 
count  on  either  the  belligerents  trusting  the  other; 
but  both  belligerents  must  trust  Switzerland." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Opinion  and  Poland 

Now  that  the  German  "General  Staff  Solution" 
for  Poland  is  being  put  into  effect,  the  Polish  ques- 
tion has  again  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  Ger- 
man Press.  The  Right,  Pan-Germans,  and  Conserva- 
tives are  jubilant.  The  Left  is  more  reserved — in- 
clined rather  to  regret  the  manner  in  which  the  East- 
ern Quesion  is  being  solved  rather  than  the  solution 
proper. 

The  Germans  have  always  found  their  Poles  a 
troublesome  problem,  and  have  only  tolerated  the 
idea  of  an  independent  Poland  as  long  as  such  a 
buffer-state  offered  security  against  a  powerful  Rus- 
sia. This  danger  eliminated  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, the  German  press  is  now  frank  to  admit  that 
an  independent  Poland  would  merely  create  a  new 
enemy  whose  appetites  could  only  be  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  German  territory,  (i.  e.,  Posen,  Dantzig, 
etc.) . 

The  most  characteristic  aspect  of  German  com- 
ment over  Poland  is  the  almost  total  indifference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Poles.  The  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  (quoted  Vorwaerts,  Feb.  20.)  de- 
clares: "We  need  to  annex  a  large  area  of  territory 
in  Poland  which  we  regard  as  indispensable  for  the 
strategic  security  of  our  frontiers.  When  we  have 
this,  Poland  can  shift  for  herself.  .  .  .  Final  de- 
cisions, it  goes  without  saying,  will  depend  upon  the 
attitude  free  Poland  adopts  toward  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary."  The  Pan-German  Tagliche  Rund- 
schau adds  a  warning  note:  "The  Poles  still  have 
time  to  return  to  their  senses.  If  they  do  not  we  will 
have  to  make  certain  decisions  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Poland  which  will  be  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  posititon  the  Poles  themselves  have  chosen  to 
take." 
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In  this  last  comment  is  a  menace  which  the  pro- 
Austrian  National  Zeitung  (Berne)  finds  repeated  in 
many  Germany  reactionary  papers.  It  would  imply 
that  unless  the  Poles  are  very  good  indeed,  they  may 
expect  to  find  what  little  they  have  taken  away  from 
them.  Riots  in  Poland  would  be  a  convenient  pretext 
for  the  German  Government  to  withdraw  the  pledges 
already  made  to  the  Poles. 

The  German  people  must  realize  that  the  Poles 
are  hostile  to  them.  "It  is  an  error  to  say,  yester- 
day the  Poles  were  our  friends  and  today  they  are  our 
enemies.  The  Poles  have  never  been  our  friends  ex- 
cept in  the  eyes  of  the  politicians  and  Utopians  who 
used  this  idea  to  realize  their  own  projects.  For  our 
part  we  have  always  been  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  have  disagreed  with  the  policy  of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  which  pretended  to  achieve  the  moral  con- 
quest of  Poland.  The  Poles  lose  no  opportunity  to 
show  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  becom- 
ing friends  of  Germany.  The  Polish  danger  has 
therefore  increased  for  us  and  the  protection  of  our 
frontiers  became  the  more  uncertain  as  Poland  be- 
came powerful  and  strong,"  Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
February  15. 

Not  only  would  a  powerful  Poland  he  a  menace 
to  Germany,  but  in  addition,  the  Poles  are  not  de- 
serving of  any  consideration.  The  Magdeburgische 
Zeitung  (National-Liberal),  February  14,  writes: 
"The  Polish  gentlemen  are  really  too  proud  and  too 
insistent.  The  Germans  are  the  ones  who  have  freed 
their  country  from  the  Russians.  The  Poles,  how- 
ever, have  continued  to  stand  by  with  their  arms 
folded." 

"They  could,  even  though  a  little  late,  have 
taken  part  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  But  where 
it  has  been  a  question  of  words  rather  than  of  action 
they  have  demonstrated  the  most  remarkable  valor 
and  have  achieved  victory  after  victory.  They  have 
made  distant  conquests  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine — 
on  paper.  They  have  penetrated  the  German  fron- 
tiers, and  finally  reached  the  sea— also  on  paper. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  loyal  intelligent  Poles 
among  them  desirous  of  following  a  realist  policy. 
They  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that  the  only 
so  lution  of  the  Polish  question  can  be  found  when  the 
Poles  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances, 
and  frankly  admit  the  interests  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. But  these  reasonable  elements  are  in  the  mi- 
nority." 

The  same  writer  discusses  the  importance  to  Ger- 
many of  guarantees  for  her  own  frontiers.  "Ger- 
many cannot  take  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new  state 
which  in  the  future  would  in  all  probabilities  be  num- 
bered among  her  enemies,  without  taking  all  precau- 
tions for  the  security  of  her  own  frontiers.  Our  old 
Eastern  frontier  as  everyone  will  admit,  is  without 
natural  defense.  We  must  have  a  new  one  which 
will  be  both  straighter  and  better  adapted  by  nature 
for  our  defense." 

Most  of  the  press  is  of  accord  on  the  necessity 
of  this  territorial  increase.  The  principle  of  nation- 
alities so  pompously  accepted  at  Brest  by  the  Ger- 
man delegates  does  not  extend  to  Poland.  The 


Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  February  15,  admits  frankly 
that  "a  rectification  of  frontier  at  the  expense  of  Polish 
territory  would  necessarily  involve  annexing  at  the 
seme  time  the  Polish  population  living  there.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  evil,  but  a  necessary  and 
a  lesser  one."  Another  Pan-German  paper  also 
agrees  that  the  incorporation  of  so  many  Poles  would 
be  regrettable,  but  not  so  much  for  the  Poles,  as  for 
maintenance  of  peace  at  home  within  the  Empire. 
This  could  be  avoided  by  obliging  the  Polish  popula- 
tion to  immigrate — an  enterprise  of  relative  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  flight  of  peoples  which 
has  already  taken  place  on  the  East  before  advanc- 
ing armies.  Such  a  solution  would  have  the  added 
advantage  of  leaving  added  territory  open  for  Ger- 
man colonization. 

The  Austrian  solution — which  would  incorporate 
Russian  Poland  into  the  Dual  Monarchy — was  never 
warmly  received  by  the  German  reactionary  press. 
"If  such  a  concession  be  made,  Germany  must  have 
compensations  on  the  Baltic,  and  guarantees  on  her 
Polish  frontiers."  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  (semi- 
official) February  19,  discusses  the  Austrian  solu- 
tion in  its  broader  aspects,  first  emphasizing  the  con- 
dition that  Germany  must  receive  compensation  if  ac- 
cepting it.  "Germany  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  problems  arising  from  having  Austria-Hun- 
gary on  her  Eastern  frontier.  The  annexation  of 
Poland  would  mean  an  increase  in  man-power  for 
Austria,  but  an  added  financial  burden.  A  solution 
might  be  found  by  Germany's  economic  annexation 
of  the  Austro-Polish  Kingdom.  If  Poland  were  in- 
corporated in  the  German  Customs  Union,  if  her  rail- 
road system  were  made  to  correspond  (i.  e.,  incorpo- 
rated) with  ours,  and  if  the  mark  were  taken  as  the 
monetary  standard,  Austria  would  be  relieved  of  a 
part  of  her  economic  burdens,  and  Germany  of  a  part 
of  her  political  anxiety.  In  this  way  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  sure  that  Poland's  economic  life  would 
be  attracted  toward  the  Baltic  rather  than  toward  the 
Adratic." 

The  writer  adds  that  these  are  details  which 
should  not  be  subjects  for  public  discussion;  "it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  discuss  openly  the  forms  which 
these  guarantees  should  take."  He  concludes  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  application  of  such  a  system  to 
Poland  would  not  be  intended  as  an  economic  pun- 
ishment to  the  Poles  after  having  "freed"  them  polit- 
ically. The  Poles  should  not  take  it  in  this  way. 
"If  we  ask  guarantees  of  a  very  realistic  nature 
against  the  dangers  we  have  outlined,  it  is  not  to  ex- 
pand economically — even  though  our  people,  so  long 
hemmed  in,  have  a  good  right  to  this  expansion — 
but  because  we  must  defend  the  territories  we  already 
had  before  the  war." 

Officers'  Year-Book 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Feb.  2  prints  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  summary  of  the  new  Prussian  offi- 
cers' year-book. 

"The  new  year-book  of  the  officers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  and  of  the  13th  army  corps  (Wurtemberg- 
ian),  which  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Mitt- 
ler  and  Sohn,  is  the  second  which  has  been  published 
during  the  war.    It  includes,  like  that  of  last  year, 
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only  active  officers.  Recording  all  changes  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1918,  the  number  of  field-marshals  has 
been  increased  since  January  1st,  1917,  from  7  to 
9,  by  the  appointments  of  Eichhorn  and  Woyrsch; 
while  the  number  of  full  generals  commanding  ar- 
mies (General-Obersten)  is  diminished  from  15  to  12, 
by  the  promotion  of  Eichhorn  and  Woyrsch  and  the 
death  of  Baron  von  Bissing.  Two  more  "General- 
Obersten,"  appointed  on  the  Emperor's  birthday, 
must  be  added  to  the  list — von  Beseler  and  Count  von 


Kirchbach.  The  general  longest  commissioned  is 
Prince  von  Wedel,  who  was  appointed  January  27th, 
1897.  Among  generals  of  divisions  (100  as  against 
last  year's  97)  the  oldest  commissions  date  from  the 
period  between  April  22nd,  1912,  and  March  27th, 
1913.  Among  generals  of  brigade  (278  as  against 
last  year's  230)  the  oldest  commissions  date  from 
January  21st,  1913.  The  colonels  of  infantry  long- 
est commissioned  were  appointed  August  19th,  1914. 
A  comparison  with  last  year-book  shows  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  decrease  in  promotions,  especially 
among  lieutenants." 
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AMERICAN  PRESS,  December  10-16 
Military. 

The  only  event  of  the  week  which  is  considered  to 
be  of  military  importance  is  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  generally  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  sentimental  value — as  "Christianity's  dream  of 
centuries  realized."  There  is  evident  a  curious  min- 
gling of  religious  feeling  in  the  comment;  ''to  the 
world  at  large,"  says  a  Transcript  (12.11),  "the 
thought  of  a  Christian  return  to  the  ground  made 
holy  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christianity's  founder 
will  overmaster  all  other  considerations."  This  is 
the  general  strain;  with  an  immediate  turning  to  the 
rival  consideration  that  "the  taking  of  Zion  will  be 
to  millions  of  Jews  electrifying  news"  (New  York 
World,  12.11);  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  occa- 
sion for  "fine  writing;"  but  there  is  also  some  attempt 
at  military  criticism,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  saying 
(12.11):  "Turkey  is  now  cut  off  from  one  of  its 
most  important  bases  of  supplies;  the  effort  is  similar 
to  that  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  on  the  Southern 
Confederacy."  The  importance  of  the  event  is  not, 
generally,  however,  so  exaggerated,  the  political  ef- 
fect being  stressed  instead,  as  by  the  New  York  World 
(12.13) :  "The  'Holy  War'  of  Mohammedan  against 
Christian,  which  Kaiser  Wilhelm  plotted,  died  at  Bag- 
dad, but  it  is  buried  at  Jerusalem."  And  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  again:  "The  stage  is  now  set  for  a 
revolution  in  Turkey  that  will  sweep  the  reigning 
house  from  the  throne." 

Continuing  comment  on  the  Cambrai  fighting 
takes  two  sides.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (12.10) 
on  the  one  hand  finds  that  "after  the  Cambrai  balance 
is  struck  a  heavy  preponderance  of  gains  remains  to 
the  Allies.  They  inflicted  almost  unprecedented 
losses  on  the  Germans  and  they  still  hold  ground  be- 
yond the  old  Hindenburg  line."  The  New  York  Trib- 
une (12.14)  sums  up  on  the  other  side,  after  con- 
trasting the  Cambrai  fighting  with  the  Verdun  offen- 
sive of  December,  1916,  "that  the  Cambrai  offen- 
sive failed  as  it  did  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  extent  of  the  original  victory  was  unexpected,  that 
the  attempt  to  stretch  the  success  beyond  reasonable 
limits  was  a  blunder,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  two  mis- 
takes represents  one  of  the  great  defeats  of  British 
military  history,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  British  remained  masters  of  much  conquered 
ground."  And  the  conclusion:  "At  the  very  least 
there  is  bound  to  be  discussion  now  as  to  whether  the 
British  will  presently  have  a  new  commander-in- 
chief." 

Military  forecasts  involve,  according  to  the  Tran- 
script (12.12),  "a  winter  of  terrific  fighting  on  the 
Italian  front  if  not  on  the  Western  front.  .  .  .  The 
experts  say  now  that  the  fighting  during  the  next  few 
months  may  be  the  most  strenuous  of  the  war."  The 
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general  tone  of  the  comments,  reflected  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  (12.10),  is  that  there  will  be  "a 
tremendous  effort  of  Germany,  probably  due  before 
April,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  quietus  on  British 
and  French  arms  before  America's  overseas  armies 
can  get  into  the  fight  in  important  numbers."  Secre- 
tary Baker's  official  sanction  of  the  reports  that  the 
"Germans  now  have  the  advantage  of  numbers"  leads 
the  New  York  Tunes  (12.14)  to  insist  that  "we  must 
not  be  disheartened  by  news  that  the  great  attack, 
when  it  comes,  has  resulted  advantageously  for  Ger- 
many;" with  the  reluctant  consolation  that  "we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  will  be  any 
more  successful  than  the  French  and  British  were." 
Optimism  is,  however,  more  general.    "There  need 
be  no   apprehension,"   says  the   Washington  Post 
(12.13),  "that  it  will  result  in  permanent  advantage 
to  Germany.    It  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth."  That 
American  troops  in  the  line  will  be  involved  is  en- 
visaged in  some  quarters.    "America's  battle  front  in 
France,"  says  the  Atlanta  Journal  (12.13),  "May  be 
the  mysterious  objective  for  which  Germany  is  mass- 
ing new  troops  in  the  west.    No  other  part  of  the 
allies'  line  presents  such  strategic  possibilities  to  the 
Germans.    It  is  now  known  that  the  American  troops 
are  facing  the  Germans  within  artillery  range  of  the 
Lorraine  border."   And,  further  on,  "The  Alsace-Lor- 
raine front,  therefore,  will  probably  be  afire  with 
some  of  the  most  intense  activity  of  the  war  when 
America's  major  offensive  begins.    There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  of  the  depression  to  German  morale  that 
would  result  from  a  quick  advance  by  the  Americans 
through  Lorraine  and  Alsace  toward  the  Rhine."  To 
attempt  to  prevent  a  manoeuvre  of  this  character  the 
Germans  may  be  planning  an  early  attack  before  the 
Americans  are  fully  ready.     .     .     .     The  Amer- 
ican trenches  are  too  near  German  soil  for  the  Kaiser's 
comfort."    The  Transcript  (12.12),  less  wildly,  sup- 
poses an  attempt  "to  break  through  doubtless  some- 
where on  the  French  line  between  Rheims  and  Ver- 
dun.   If  such  a  break  were  possible  to  them,  our 
American  forces,  back  of  Nancy  and  on  the  left  of 
the  supposititious  German  advance,  would  necessarily 
be  involved." 

Training. 

The  event  of  the  week  to  which  most  importance 
is  attached  is  the  Senate  inquiry  into  the  Ordnance 
and  Quartermaster  departments.  Announced  as  "a 
plain,  business-like  recapitulation  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,"  the  inquiry  is  used  by  the  Republican 
press  to  some  extent  for  political  capital.  "Roosevelt 
was  right,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Times  (12.14). 
"Only,  as  usual,  he  was  months  ahead  of  official  ac- 
tion." In  general,  however,  the  interest  in  the  inquiry 
is  single-minded.  "The  honeymoon  stage  of  our  war," 
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says  the  Boston  Transcript  (12.12),  "has  passed,  and 
the  people,  here  and  everywhere,  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves.  The  first  fruits  of  this  indepen- 
dent thought  appear  in  the  signs  on  all  sides  at  the 
Capitol  that  Congress  intends  to  substitute  intelligent 
and  open-eyed,  upstanding  and  plain-spoken  support 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  for  the  opposite  brand." 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (12.12)  takes  occasion, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  point  out  that  "what  we  might 
as  well  prepare  for  is  a  mass  of  extremely  partisan 
political  heckling."  

The  result  of  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  into  ord- 
nance is  (New  York  World,  12.13)  that  "a  large  ma- 
jority of  Senators  believe  that  there  is  lack  of  snap 
and  aggressiveness  in  the  ordnance  and  other  branches 
of  the  army  service,  and  that  a  civilian  of  extraor- 
dinary ability  should  be  selected  to  give  the  fighting 
forces  what  they  need  in  arms  and  munitions."  The 
Transcript  (12.13)  is  even  more  critical.  "As  Chief  of 
Ordnance,"  it  says,  "Major  General  William  Crozier 
has  proved  himself  a  costly  and  colossal  failure.  He 
must  go,  and  the  sooner  he  goes  the  sooner  will  the 
deficiencies  in  our  Ordnance  Department  be  cor- 
rected." The  reports  of  the  hearings  tend  only  to 
confuse  the  situation;  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
(12.13)  "what  the  present  inquiry  must  disclose  in 
order  to  be  profitable  is  whether,  the  country  having 
undertaken  to  raise  its  big  army  and  send  it  abroad, 
the  authorities  have  gone  about  their  tasks  with  dili- 
gence and  wisdom — whether  what  is  now  being  en- 
dured is  only  the  natural  and  inevitable  heritage  from 
the  days  of  hesitation  and  indecision,  or  whether  in- 
competency and  the  evils  of  bureaucracy  are  adding 
unnecessary  sufferings  to  the  regulation  hardships  the 
enlisted  men  assumed."  Applying  this  test,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (12.13)  concludes  that  "the  whole  situ- 
ation discloses  the  lack  of  co-ordinated  plan  which  is 
discrediting  the  American  reputation  for  swift  and 
resourceful  organization  and  high  speed  production." 
The  upshot  of  the  Crozier  testimony,  which,  according 
to  the  Washington  Times  (12.14)  "left  a  bad  impres- 
sion among  members  of  Congress  in  that  the  War  De- 
partment, seemingly,  did  not  rise  to  the  emergency  of 
war  quickly  and  forcefully,"  is  considered,  by  the 
same  newspaper,  to  be  that  "the  situation  is  in  a  fair 
way  toward  solution  by  the  department  itself."  The 
New  York  World  (12.15)  does  not  think  so.  "The 
one  important  question,"  it  says,  "is  whether  the  head 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  from  this  time  on  should 
not  be  a  civilian  manufacturer  rather  than  an  army 
officer.  The  expert  work  has  all  been  done.  The 
types  of  guns  have  been  decided  upon.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  industrial  direction  and  energy."  The 
British  example  is  considered  important  in  pressing 
this  argument.  "It  seems  most  likely"  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  (12.15)  "that  the  least  that  will  come 
from  this  present  revelation  of  the  War  Department's 
incapacity  as  a  producing  organization  will  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry  of  munitions.  Such  a  ministry, 
if  independent  and  courageous,  would  not  have  sat 
quiet  while  the  War  Department  wasted  months  trying 
to  make  up  its  mind." 

There  is  some  comment  on  conditions  in  the  camps 


notably  in  the  National  Guard  camps,  where  the  on- 
coming of  cold  weather  makes  life  in  tents  particu- 
larly difficult.  The  efficiency  tests  to  be  applied  to 
officers  in  the  Guard  and  the  National  Army  are  es- 
pecially approved  without  any  clear  idea  being  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  basis  of  the  efficiency  desired.  Much 
interest  is  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  court  martial 
sentence  on  the  Camp  Houston  negro  rioters.  The  color 
question,  which  has  caused  some  spasmodic  difficulty 
in  the  camps,  is  barely  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
the  fact  being  treated  as  a  simple  mutiny;  except  by 
the 'New  York  World  (12.12),  which  points  out  that 
"the  Houston  riot  and  the  events  growing  out  of  it 
should  be  a  warning  to  Southern  officials.  At  the  start 
the  Houston  police  were  to  blame.  By  their  attitude 
toward  negro  soldiers  they  created  a  feeling  of  bitter 
resentment  that  was  finally  responsible  for  the  bloody 
outbreak  that  followed.  The  negro  soldiers  who 
planned  to  do  wholesale  murder  at  Houston,  have  been 
hanged  or  sent  to  prison  for  life,  as  justice  requires, 
but  nothing  in  the  sentences  imposed  upon  them  can 
excuse  the  mistreatment  of  United  States  soldiers  be- 
cause their  skins  are  black." 
Navy. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
gives  occasion  for  much  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
naval  achievement.  "Never,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  (12.10),  "has  Secretary  Daniels  made  a  more 
satisfactory  annual  statement.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  navy  has  been  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  its  performance  in  eight  months  of  war 
proves  what  Mr.  Daniels  maintains,  that  it  was  ready 
for  duty."  What  the  Times  finds  specifically  to  ap- 
prove is  stated  as  follows:  "It  is  to  the  credit  of  Sec- 
retary Daniels  that  he  has  leaned  upon  his  profes- 
sional advisers,  and  given  them  a  free  hand  to  work 
out  their  problems.  A  great  deal  more  has  been  done 
by  the  service  afloat  than  can  now  be  communicated. 

Whatever  happens  to  a  warship  flying  the 
American  flag  will  be  made  known  by  official  publica- 
tion without  delay.  .  .  .  America  is  heading 
for  the  naval  leadership  of  the  world.  ...  A 
recommendation  by  Mr.  Daniels  that  all  appointments 
to  the  Naval  Academy  shall  be  by  promotion  from  the 
enlisted  personnel  will  obviously  not  encounter  so 
much  opposition  as  would  have  been  the  case  before 
the  war." 

"The  Shipping  Board's  decision  to  continue  to  use 
Merchant  Sailors  to  man  merchant  ships,"  says  the 
Boston  Transcript  (12.13),  "was  characterized  today 
as  a  surrender  to  organized  labor  and  the  powerful 
shipping  interests.  It  was  asserted  that  this  decision 
by  the  board  would  put  national  considerations  aside, 
and  continue  to  send  to  sea  the  fleets  upon  which  the 
United  States  is  depending  to  win  the  war  manned  by 
undisciplined  crews,  70  per  cent,  of  which  are  aliens." 
This  conflict  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Navy,  caused  purely  by  the  lower  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  the  Navy,  "bids  fair,"  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  (12.13),  "to  become  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  shipping  board  and  the  navy,  and  of  investigation 
by  Congress."  That  the  matter  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance is  brought  out  by  the  Transcript  (12.13)  that 
"reports  of  Naval  officers  serving  as  guards  on  mer- 
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chant  ships  show  an  almost  unbelievable  state  of  af- 
fairs, due  to  drunkenness,  lack  of  discipline,  and  the 
character  of  the  crews.  Every  ship  manned  as  at 
present  under  shipping  board  control  is  subjected  to 
peril  in  the  war  zone,  due  to  failure  to  obtain  the 
maximum  speed,  ignorance  of  seamanship  on  the  part 
of  the  crews,  and  lack  of  competent  authority  to  en- 
force discipline." 

Shipping. 

The  statement  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  with  regard  to 
shipping  losses  is  considered  by  the  New  York  Times 
(12.15)  to  "justify  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  declaration 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  that  the  submarine 
would  prove  a  decisive  factor  in  the  war."  And  it 
concludes,  "It  seems  to  be  a  logical  conclusion  that  if 
without  American  aid  in  new  merchant 
ships  the  submarine  menace  is  being  held,  as  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  says,  mastery  will  follow  when  American  ship- 
yards rapidly  turn  out  their  standardized  cargo-car- 
riers." The  New  York  Tribune  (12.15)  shares  this 
hopefulness.  "Unless  all  signs  fail,"  it  declares,  "the 
main  purpose  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
has  been  defeated."  This  for  the  general  shipping 
situation.  For  the  American  shipbuilding  program 
there  has  been  little  comment,  and  that  besides  the 
point.  Plainly  there  is  not  much  interest  left.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (12.15),  under  the  heading 
"Ships  Coming  Fast,"  says  in  passing,  "We  shall  not 
turn  out  6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  1918,  as  some 
enthusiasts  predicted — probably  not  half  that;"  and 
goes  on  to  talk  of  "what,  when  we  get  them,  we  shall 
do  with  them."  The  New  York  World  (12.13)  is  in- 
terested in  the  relative  speed  of  production  in  East 
and  West:  "Steel  ships  have  already  been  launched 
on  the  Pacific  coast  within  from  seventy  to  eighty  days 
after  the  laying  of  the  keels,  and  the  time  of  construc- 
tion is  soon  to  be  further  reduced.  Two  months,  it  is 
promised,  will  after  the  first  of  the  year  be  the  ac- 
cepted period.  Can  the  East  do  less?  Can  it  let  itself 
be  outstripped  in  speed,  if  not  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage produced?" 

Railroads. 

The  railroad  situation  draws  more  into  focus,  now 
that  the  President  is  taking  counsel  from  all  the  par- 
ties interested.  The  period  of  suspense  is  filled  with 
speculation  and  counter-speculation;  the  current  of 
opinion,  swinging  more  in  favor  of  the  railroads, 
shows  the  railroads  doing  anywhere  from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  more  work  under  the  oppression  of  government 
inefficiency.  The  speculation  is  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  do.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
(12.10)  forecasts  that  "Congressional  leaders  plan 
immediate  action  when  President  Wilson's  decision 
regarding  measures  to  unify  railroad  operations  is 
made  known."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (12.10)  says 
that  "the  requests  the  President  is  expected  to  make  to 
Congress,  will  employ  legislation  giving  the  railroads 
free  rein  to  utilize  their  profits;  legislation  creating 
a  bureau  of  traffic  administration;  and  legislation  per- 
mitting substantial  loans  to  the  roads  to  enable  them 
to  make  physical  extensions  necessary  to  handle  war 
traffic."  On  the  following  day  the  President  is  repre- 
sented (New  York  Tribune,  12.11)  as  having  "made 


up  his  mind.  Indications  were  that  the  President  has 
confided  to  none  of  his  associates  his  full  intentions." 
Indications  leaking  out  suppose,  though  cautiously, 
that  the  President  has  been  won  to  governmental  con- 
trol; this  is  stated  for  example  by  the  Washington 
Times  (12.12)  in  saying  that  "Louis  Brandeis  is  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  choice  for  the  position  of  railroad  dic- 
tator, if  the  President  decides  that  the  railroads  must 
be  operated  under  government  control."  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  New  York  Times  (12.15)  supposes 
that  "the  President  was  of  the  opinion  that  while  the 
railroad  situation  has  been  handled  with  consummate 
skill  and  ability  under  trying  conditions,  some  meas- 
ure of  Govenimental  control  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  be  operated  at  maximum  efficiency." 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  and  the  stockholders, 
as  expressed  in  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison's  letter,  is  gen- 
erally applauded.  "Twenty  commissioners,"  says  the 
New  York  Times  (12.12),  "sitting  twenty  years, 
could  not  present  a  report  embodying  a  wiser  and 
sounder  solution  of  the  railroad  problem.  By  ac- 
cepting it,"  continues  the  Times,  "it  will  avert  a  peril 
which  all  this  loose  and  half-populistic  talk  of  Gov- 
ernment operation  is  bringing  nearer  every  day."  In 
the  same  vein,  the  Boston  Transcript  (12.13)  observes 
that  "the  disposition  of  the  railroad  managers  to  ac- 
cept as  hopefully  as  possible  the  reported  Presidential 
plan  for  government  control,  while  leaving  the  actual 
operation  of  the  roads  to  the  companies  themselves, 
savors  of  the  philosophy  of  taking  off  one's  hat  when 
one  sees  the  devil  coming  down  the  street."  This  un- 
compromising attitude  adopted  by  certain  newspapers 
is  modified  in  others.  The  World  (12.11)  points  out 
that  "a  Government  loan  to  the  roads  in  some  form 
is  a  conceded  necessity  of  the  situation. 
But  the  first  requirement  of  Government  in  relation  to 
the  roads  is  adequate  rates."  The  question  of  finan- 
cing the  roads  is,  according  to  the  World  (12.12), 
"one  of  the  principal  points  of  discussion;"  and  it  is 
at  this  point  that  opinions  rest, — with  one  exception. 
This  is  made  by  the  plain  remark  of  Mr.  Ford,  to  the 
effect  (Washington  Times,  12.11)  that  "lighter  rail- 
road equipment  and  a  unified  transportation  system 
will  solve  America's  railroad  problem."  Absence  of 
comment  on  this  fundamental  criticism  of  railway  tac- 
tics implies  that  it  is  considered  rather  wilful  than  im- 
portant. 

The  Food  Question,  having  entered  into  politics 
with  the  Senate  inquiry  and  the  charges  of  favoritism, 
comes  in,  on  the  practical  side,  for  only  passing  com- 
ment. The  Boston  Transcript  (12.11)  expresses  the 
political  significance  by  observing  that  "the  action  on 
the  Lodge  resolution  .  .  .  indicates  that  de- 
spite the  success  of  the  Administration  in  stepping  on 
all  measures  intended  to  lead  to  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  war,  Senators  .  .  .  will 
bring  about  practically  the  same  result  at  the  capi- 
tol."  It  is  supposed  that  the  Food  Administration  still 
falls  short  in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  prices. 
"Food  regulation,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune 
(12.15),  "has  not  yet  meant  price  regulation  to  the 
consumers.  What  doesn't  reach  and  affect  them 
might  as  well  not  be.  The  food  situation  depends  on 
I  them,  and  the  government  might  as  well  get  to  work- 
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ing  with  them.  When  they  can  buy  cheaply  what  the 
government  advises  them  to  eat,  there  will  assuredly 
be  no  reluctance  on  their  part;  but  they'll  not  be  able 
to  do  their  part  effectively  until  the  government  steps 
in  and  labors  assiduously  with  the  retailers  as  well 
as  the  wholesalers." 
Coal. 

The  railroad  difficulties  are  brought  uncom- 
fortably home  by  the  cold  weather  and  by  the  conse- 
quent non-arrival  of  coal.  The  New  York  Tribune 
(12.14)  reports  that  "coal  shortage  is  an  acute  prob- 
lem in  many  cities.  Munition  plants  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  operation  in  some  cases,  other  industrial 
activity  is  curtailed,  and  instances  of  suffering  from 
the  cold  are  numerous.  .  .  .  The  causes  of 
the  trouble  are  an  increased  demand  for  coal  due  to 
war  activities,  the  gobbling  up  of  fuel  by  those  who 
believe  they  foresaw  a  shortage,  the  congestion  of 
the  railroads  with  an  unprecedented  amount  of  freight 
and  in  certain  cities  a  lack  of  truck  drivers  to  make 
local  deliveries."  The  increasing  cold,  with  conse- 
quent reports  of  "almost  nation-wide  suffering," 
"stirred  fuel  administration  officials,"  according  to 
the  El  Paso  Times  (12.16),  "to  redoubled  efforts  to 
release  supplies  held  on  tracks  by  car  congestion." 
New  York  considers  itself  particularly  hard  hit,  with 
a  daily  supply  of  less  than  12,000  tons  instead  of 
20,000.  The  pneumonia  epidemic  calls  for  particu- 
larly serious  attention.  The  section  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  which  has  to  do  with  coal 
predicts  that  "unless  there  is  reformation  in  the  use 
of  rolling  stock  there  will  be  an  increasing  menace 
to  public  welfare  in  the  coal  situation. 
The  commission  points  to  the  speedy  movement  of 
coal  by  companies  interested  in  its  production,  to 
show  what  stimulus  could  be  given  to  the  coal  output 
by  proper  management  of  rail  facilities.  This  para- 
graph should  be  construed,  the  annual  report  explains, 
to  mean  that  actual  alliance  between  railroads  and 
mines  is  desirable." 
Labor. 

The  labor  situation  is,  as  indicated  by  the  piling 
up  of  coal,  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  scarcity.  The 
Department  of  Labor's  annual  report  shows  an  "im- 
pending call  for  not  less  than  150,000  skilled  work- 
ers of  many  classes,  involving  over  30  mechanical 
trades,  to  serve  in  the  various  shipyards  engaged  in 
constructing  vessels  for  the  Shipping  Board.    To  se- 
cure the  workers  necessary  a  centralized  employment 
system  is  highly  desirable  if  not  absolutely  essential. 
Consequently,  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish 
additional  war  emergency  offices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  to  employ  traveling  field 
workers  and  agents  to  locate  qualified  workers  for 
the  yards."    The  Council  of  National  Defence  an- 
nounces in  the  same  strain  (New  York  World,  12.15) 
that  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from  interior 
sections  must  come  to  the  centers  of  industry  if  this 
country  is  to  reach  the  height  of  its  war  producing 
power.     .     .     .     Shipbuilding  is  already  200,000 
short,  and  the  railroads  will  need  at  least  40,000  men 
in  the  next  six  months  if  they  are  to  handle  the  vast 
burden  of  war  traffic  that  has  been  unloaded  on  them. 
At  least  a  similar  number  is  needed  in  the  coal  min- 


ing section.  Great  numbers  will  be  needed  by  the 
steel  industries,  as  extensions  are  contemplated  that 
will  almost  double  the  present  output."  The  sugges- 
tion of  importing  unskilled  Chinese  labor  "for  the 
period  of  war  only"  naturally  continues  to  meet  with 
determined  objection  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (12.10)  says,  resignedly,  that 
"the  East,  however,  and  especially  the  Northeast,  has 
little  sympathy  with  these  views,  and  we  cannot  tell 
what  they  will  do." 

Russia — Hope  is  still  being  placed  in  "the  anti- 
Bolshevist  movement  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  South 
Russia  as  promising  the  overthrow  of  the  Maximalist 
power  in  Petrograd"  (New  York  Tribune,  12.10).  The 
"Cossack  revolt  is  gaining,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  (12.10);  and  of  Kaledine  the  New  York 
Times  (12.11)  affirms  that  he  "is  no  military  advent- 
urer and  no  upstart  Napoleon.  He  is  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks.  That  he  represents  them  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  Kerensky  called  upon  them  to  arrest  him 
for  supporting  Korniloff,  they  replied  politely  that 
Kaledine  was  engaged  in  attending  to  his  official 
duties  as  Hetman,  and  that  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  execute  the  Government's  order.  He  seems  to  have 
allied  the  Cossacks  with  influential  elements  among 
the  peasants  and  with  the  forces  of  order  everywhere, 
and  to  have  made  no  move  until  he  was  sure  of  his 
ground.    He  is  allied,  surely,  with  the  Knights  of  St. 
George,  who  represent  peasant  landholders  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80,000,000  acres.    Altogether,  the  careful 
way  in  which  he  has  moved  and  the  apparent  thor- 
oughness of  his  preparation  are  promising  for  his 
success,  unless  Russia  has  fallen  irremediably."  What 
the  Times  wants  is  that  "if  necessary,  the  Allies 
should  seize  the  Terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way.   With  that  in  their  hands  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  with  Kaledine  in  control  of  the  coal  fields,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Bolsheviki  could  carry  out  the 
aid  and  support  which  they  are  trying  to  give  Ger- 
many."   The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (12.10)  sees 
another  way  out.    "Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar 
the  Greek  church  has,  as  a  powerful  force  in  Russia, 
made  no  apparent  use  of  its  strength.    There  are 
those  who  believe  that  when  the  Slav  problem  is  fi- 
nally solved  it  will  be  through  the  interposition  of  the 
church  authorities."    Still  another  phase  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Russia  is  spread  by  a  report,  from  a 
returning  traveler,  that  "All  of  Siberia  east  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  is  clamoring  to  be  sold  to  the  United 
States  at  prices  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty  milliards 
of  rubles."  (Houston  Chronicle,  12.13).    To  which 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle   (12.14)    objects  that 
"the  American  people  do  not  wish  to  take  in  any  peo- 
ple who  are  disloyal  to  the  government  they  now  have 
and  are  incapable  of  creating  one  of  their  own  which 
suits  them."    A  last  resort  to  propaganda  is  tardily 
announced  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (12.15)  in 
these  words:    "Friends  of  the  Administration  have 
been  urging  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
for  months  to  organize  a  corps  of  propagandists  for 
work  in  Russia.    It  need  surprise  nobody  if  govern- 
ment announcement  soon  is  made  that  an  American 
propaganda  has  been  organized  in  Russia."  Just 
what  this  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  no  one  ven- 
tures to  predict. 
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Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference 

in  London 

The  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference 
which  opened  in  London  on  Feb.  21  provided  the  first 
formal  rapprochement  of  the  labor  movements  in  the 
Allied  countries  since  the  break-down  of  the  Stock- 
holm idea.  Its  raison  d'etre,  according  to  its  foun- 
ders, has  been  to  provide  a  focus  for  a  statement  of 
Allied  war  aims  intended  to  express  the  agreed  and 
united  views  among  the  various  Entente  labor  move- 
ments. Its  predominant  and  constantly  expressed  ob- 
ject has  been  to  force  a  similar  restatement  on  the 
proletarian  parties  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  an- 
other international  congress  alike  as  the  medium  of 
ultimate  negotiation  and  the  fulcrum  for  an  "honor- 
able peace"  as  that  conference  may  see  it. 

Preparations  started  in  England  for  the  present 
conference  as  far  back  as  the  Blackpool  Trades  Union 
Congress  last  September,  which  decided  on  an  Inter- 
national Conference,  but  only  on  condition  that  there 
should  first  be  held  an  Allied  Labor  Conference  and 
a  substantial  agreement  on  war  aims.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Congress,  which  is  its  ac- 
tual executive,  and  the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party 
both  in  succession  accepted  this  decision.  Thereupon 
the  British  Labor  Party  drew  up  an  elaborate  memo- 
randum of  war  aims.  (Press  Review,  Dec.  28,  1917.) 
This  included,  in  the  first  part,  such  general  princi- 
ples as  disarmament,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  abo- 
lition of  secret  diplomacy,  the  universal  relinquish- 
ment of  compulsory  military  service,  and  the  general 
abandonment  of  "Imperialism. "  Specifically,  it  de- 
manded reparation  and  restitution  for  Belgium,  for 
Alsace-Lorraine  "self -determination,"  a  Balkan  Fed- 
eration and  customs  union,  restitution  of  "legitimate" 
Italia  irridenta,  untainted  with  Imperialism,  the  neu- 
tralisation of  Constantinople,  the  Dardenelles,  "and 
possibly  some  or  all  of  Asia  Minor,"  control  of  tropi- 
cal African  colonies  to  be  vested  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  the  prohibition  of  economic  "war  after  the 
war." 

This  radical  rearrangement  of  the  world  and  the 
world's  ways  of  living  constituted  the  rough  draft 
which  the  Allied  Socialist  and  labor  conferees  were 
asked  to  refine,  to  consolidate,  and  to  agree  upon.  A 
considerable  step  toward  that  end  was  achieved  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Macdonald  and  Thomas,  three 
leaders  of  diverse  principles  but  apparently  harmoni- 
ously associated  in  the  present  conference.  They  went 
as  delegates  to  Paris  on  the  15th  and  spoke  before  a 
National  Congress  of  the  French  Socialist  Party.  They 
deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  uniting  that  recently 
so  discordant  party  (Press  Review,  Feb.  23).  Mr. 
Henderson  particularly,  who  made  a  great  impression 
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on  M.  Clemenceau  (Times,  Feb.  19,  quoting  U Homme 
Libre),  helped  to  secure  not  only  a  decisive  vote  con- 
senting to  take  part  in  the  conference,  but  beheld  with 
great  satisfaction  the  defeat  of  the  more  pacifist  sec- 
tions of  the  party  by  the  group  led  by  M.  Thomas  and 
M.  Renaudel,  editor  of  UHumanite,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  what  practically  amounted  to  the  war  aims 
of  the  British  Labor  Party,  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
The  British  delegation  returned  to  England  well  sat- 
isfied; and  Sidney  Webb,  the  English  Fabian  econo- 
mist, who  had  accompanied  them,  expressed  their 
hopes  on  the  day  the  conference  opened,  when  he  said 
{Daily  Chronicle,  Feb.  21),  "Given  a  real  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  united  statement  of  democratic  war  aims, 
which  can  be  authoritatively  laid  before  the  German 
and  Austrian  peoples,  there  ought  to  be  no  insuper- 
able difficulties.  Will  the  delegates  come  prepared 
to  work  in  this  sense?  From  what  we  saw  in  Paris, 
I  believe  they  will." 

Nevertheless  the  conference  early  revealed  in  its 
personnel  some  of  the  incompatibilities  that  seem  in- 
evitable in  the  Socialist  world.  The  Italian  delega- 
tion reflected  the  complete  split  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  that  country,  in  a  group  of  six  members,  irrecon- 
cilably divided  on  the  war,  three  to  three.  The  radi- 
cal trio,  including  Serrato,  editor  of  the  Avanti,  were 
so  Maximalist  in  tendency  that  Clemenceau,  after  first 
refusing  them  permission  to  cross  France,  only  al- 
lowed them  to  do  so  on  condition  that  they  would  hold 
no  conferences  or  public  gatherings  of  any  kind.  The 
Bel  gians  were  represented  by  M.  Vandervelde,  now 
a  Minister,  M.  Huysmans,  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau,  and  M.  de  Brouckere,  lead- 
ers only  recently  in  agreement  on  even  general  inter- 
national policy.  Representatives  were  also  present 
from  Doumania,  Portugal,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  the 
British  dominions.  No  Russian  delegates  were  in- 
vited except  in  a  "consultative  capacity,"  with  no 
power  in  the  voting,  which  was  based  on  proportion- 
ale  strength  in  membership. 

The  conference  sat  in  secret  for  three  days — 
from  Feb.  21-23.  The  chief  events  of  this  period, 
outside  of  the  deliberate  business  for  which  it  had 
met,  to  which  it  applied  itself  with  seeming  steady  in- 
dustry and  good  temper,  were  the  exclusion  of  the 
separate  Socialist  factions  in  England  from  individ- 
ual voting,  and  an  interchange  of  telegrams  with  Mr. 
Gompers  in  America.  The  first  difficulty  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  structure  of  the  present  labor 
movement  in  England.  The  Independent  Labor  Party 
and  the  British  Socialist  Party  are  strict  Socialist 
parties  affiliated  to  the  International  independent  of 
the  Labor  Party,  and  in  proportion  greatly  exceeding 
their  actual  membership.  The  influence  of  such  bodies 
acting  within  the  Labor  Party  itself  has  also  been  pro- 
portionately large,  and  in  last  year's  reorganization 
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of  the  party  that  fact  was  recognized  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Socialist  societies  was  placed  on  ex- 
actly the  same  pro  rata  basis  as  any  other  member 
of  the  Labor  Party,  whether  a  worker,  to  adopt  their 
new  slogan,  of  "hand  or  brain."  The  particular  dis- 
turbance at  the  conference  arose  through  the  fact  that 
these  irreconcilables  are  pacifists  of  a  color  the  Labor 
movement  in  England  as  a  whole  does  not  reflect.  So 
their  "dilution"  amidst  the  general  will,  though  it 
may  have  alienated  such  of  their  Parliamentary  lead- 
ers as  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Jowett,  seemed  neces- 
sary in  the  common  cause  of  unity. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  followed  the 
conference,  as  did  England's  Liberal  press  generally, 
with  pronounced  sympathy  and  tolerance,  regretted 
to  see  even  this  disagreement  in  a  conference  "other- 
wise so  coherent  and  sensible."  "The  whole  busi- 
ness is  unfortunate,"  it  declares  (Feb.  22),  because 
the  Independent  Labour  party  is  the  only  party  here 
which  can  meet  the  French  Socialists  on  common 
ground.  It  is  a  Minority  party,  and  a  very  small 
Minority  party,  though  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
its  membership  of  about  40,000  is  larger  than  the 
membership  of  the  French  Socialist  party  (that  is, 
of  course,  registered  subscribing  membership),  and 
its  weekly  organ,  the  Labour  Leader,  has  a  larger 
circulation  that  UHumanite,  the  daily  organ  of  the 
French  Socialists.  While  making  its  protest,  how- 
ever, and  standing  by  its  right  to  separate  representa- 
tion at  the  International  Conference,  if  and  when  it 
takes  place,  the  Independent  Labor  Party  will  not 
attempt  to  force  things  at  the  present  Allied  Confer- 
ence, as  it  might  do  through  the  French  Minority 
Socialists,  with  whom  it  is  in  close  touch.  The  most 
important  thing  from  a  Socialist  point  of  view  is 
that  the  present  Conference  should  be  a  success  and 
should  lead  to  an  International  Conference  at  Stock- 
holm or  elsewhere." 

The  difference  with  Mr.  Gompers  was  more  seri- 
ous. He  declared  in  a  telegram  widely  quoted  in 
England  that  American  labor  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  negotiations  leading  to  meetings  with  the 
enemy.  "The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,"  he  cabled  on  the  first  day  of 
the  conference  {Central  News  despatch,  Feb.  21), 
"declared  that  it  could  not  meet  with  those  aligned 
against  us  in  this  world  war  for  freedom."  Again, 
he  was  reported  by  a  Reuter  message  issued  to  the 
press  on  Feb.  25  as  delivering  the  following  vigorous 
challenge  to  the  "peace  aims  of  the  London  confer- 
ence:" 

"In  the  name  of  American  Labour  I  say  you  (Ger- 
mans) cannot  talk  peace  with  us  now — you  cannot 
talk  International  Conferences.  Either  you  smash 
your  autocracy  or  we  will  smash  it  for  you.  Get  out 
of  France,  back  from  Belgium,  back  from  Serbia, 
and  back  to  Germany,  then  you  can  talk  peace." 

Although  these  plain-spoken  declarations  caused 
some  resentment  among  the  delegates,  who  claimed 
to  speak  for  the  labor  movements  in  four  Allied  na- 
tions: Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
they  wisely  decided  to  meet  them  in  the  only  way 


adequately  respectful  to  American  labor.  They  de- 
cided to  send  a  delegation  to  America. 

Every  effort  is  apparently  going  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  this  delegation  to  meet  and  assuage  all 
American  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of  Allied  La- 
bor's plans.  According  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  delega- 
tion is  going  to  be  "predominantly  trade  unionists." 
Ii  is  going  to  meet  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Gompers 
and  other  labor  chiefs,  and  hopes  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  its  position  frankly  and  fully.  Ac- 
cording to  Sidney  Webb's  semi-official  summing  up 
of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  it  will  "include  one 
representative  each  from  the  organised  workmen  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  together 
with  M.  Camille  Huysmans,  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Bureau — in  order  to  confer  with 
the  leaders  of  American  Labour,  and  to  remove  any 
misunderstandings  which  interested  parties  and  a  cer- 
tain carelessness  on  the  part  of  newspaper  corres- 
pondents may  have  produced.  Allied  Labour  wants 
Mr.  Gompers  to  come  over  and  help  it  to  resist  Im- 
perialism at  home  and  abroad." 

The  final  memorandum  representing  the  Confer- 
ence's conclusions,  which  appears  in  the  press  of 
Feb.  25,  is  an  elaborate  document  of  several  thou- 
sand words  and  was  printed  in  full  in  practically 
every  London  paper.  The  summary  of  that  memo- 
randum printed  in  the  Times  of  that  date  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  parties  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  February 
14,  1915,  that  they  are  inflexibly  resolved  to  fight 
until  victory  is  achieved  to  accomplish  the  liberation 
of  Belgium  and  of  all  peoples  annexed  by  force,  but 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  transform  a  defensive  war 
into  a  war  of  conquest. 

All  States  must  be  pressed  to  join  a  League  of 
Nations  for  the  prevention  of  wars.  This  involves 
the  complete  democratization  of  all  countries.  The 
rules  on  which  the  league  will  be  founded  must  be 
included  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  (This  section  has 
been  redrafted ;  the  League  of  Nations  is  given  great- 
el  prominence  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  more  pre- 
cisely defined;  and  an  explicit  acceptance  of  Presi- 
WilsoiVs  general  principles  is  added.) 

The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  gives 
a  new  aspect  to  territorial  problems.  It  removes  the 
last  excuse  for  "strategic  protections."  The  supreme 
right  of  each  people  to  determine  its  own  destiny  must 
now  prevail.  (The  right  of  self-determination  is  made 
the  sole  ground  for  territorial  readjustments;  the 
other  ground — "for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
obvious  cause  of  future  international  conflict" — is 
omitted,  in  view  of  the  powers  assigned  to  the  League 
of  Nations.) 

Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. — Liberation  and 
reparation  for  Belgium  are  a  foremost  condition  of 

peace. 

The  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  one  of 
right,  not  territorial  adjustment.  Germany  having 
broken  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  the  new  Treaty  of 
Peace  must  nullify  the  violation  of  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces  to  dispose  of  their 
own  destinies.    When  this  is  done  France  can  agree 
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to  a  fresh  consultation  of  the  inhabitants.  (The  orig- 
inal document  merely  denounced  the  crime  of  1871, 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants,  and  asked 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  decide  their  future 
position.  The  alteration  makes  it  clear  that  disan 
nexation  must  precede  a  plebiscite.) 

The  Balkans  and  Italy. — Serbia,  Montenegro,  Ru- 
mania, Albania,  and  all  the  Balkan  territories  occu- 
pied by  military  forces  must  be  evacuated  and  each 
people  must  be  given  full  liberty  to  settle  its  own 
destiny.  The  Balkan  States  should  be  federated  for 
the  settlement  of  common  problems  by  mutual  ar- 
rangement. (The  explicit  demand  for  the  liberation 
of  Serbia  and  the  other  occupied  territories  is  new.) 

The  claims  of  Italians  outside  the  Italian  boun- 
daries to  be  united  with  Italy  are  supported,  and  the 
legitimate  interests  of  Italy  in  the  adjacent  seas  are 
recognized.  Slavs  in  Italian  territory  and  Italians 
in  Slavonian  territory  must  have  full  liberty  of  local 
self-government.  (The  reference  to  Slavs  and  Sla- 
vonian territory  is  new.) 

Poland  and  Russia. — Poland  must  be  reconsti- 
tuted in  unity  and  independence,  with  free  access  to 
the  sea.    (This  is  made  more  emphatic.) 

Any  annexation  by  Germany,  open  or  disguised, 
of  Livonia,  Courland  or  Lithuania  is  a  flagrant  and 
wholly  inadmissible  violation  of  international  law. 
(A  new  provision.) 

Jews  and  the  Turks. — Equal  rights  are  demanded 
for  Jews  in  all  countries. 

Palestine  should  be  freed  from  Turkish  oppres- 
sion and  form  a  free  state  under  international  guar- 
antee to  which  Jews  may  return  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

Armenia,  Mosopotamia  and  Arabia  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas. 
If  the  peoples  cannot  settle  their  own  destinies,  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  in- 
ternational commission,  subject  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  neutral- 
ized, under  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Austria-Hungary. — Dismemberment  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  proposed,  but  the  claims  of  the  Cze- 
cho-Slovaks  and  the  Yougo-Slavs  to  independence  are 
not  merely  questions  for  internal  decision.  National 
independence  should  be  given  to  peoples  which  de- 
mand it,  and  they  should  be  free  to  substitute  a  fed- 
eration of  Danubian  States  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  (A  new  provision.) 

Future  of  Colonies. — The  natives  of  all  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  must  be  protected  against  capital- 
ist exploitation.  Administrative  autonomy  should  be 
granted  to  all  groups  sufficiently  civilized,  and  to 
others  a  progressive  participation  in  local  govern- 
ment. 

Colonies  taken  by  conquest  must  be  the  subject 
of  special  consideration  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Those  in  tropical  Africa  should  be  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  agreement  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  (The  proposal  that  the  Colonies  of 
tropical  Africa  should  be  handed  over  to  the  League 
of  Nations  is  modified,  and  the  problem  of  other 


conquered  Colonies,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
old  memorandum,  is  left  an  open  question.) 

No  Economic  Boycott. — There  should  be  no  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  any  country  after  the  war.  Supplies 
of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  shipping  should  be 
allocated  to  the  different  countries  according  to  their 
needs. 

Every  Government  must  take  steps  to  prevent  un- 
employment on  the  demobilization  of  armies  and  the 
disbandment  of  munition  workers. 

Restoration  and  Compensation. — The  restoration 
of  devastated  areas  should  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
ative duties  of  all  countries,  any  international  fund 
for  the  purpose  being  administered  by  an  interna- 
tional commission. 

A  Court  of  Claims  and  Accusations  should  be  set 
up  to  investigate  allegations  of  cruelty,  violence,  and 
theft,  and  to  award  compensation  or  damages  to  the 
persons  wronged,  payable  by  the  individual  or  Gov- 
ernment condemned. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  of  merchant  seamen  and  other  noncombat- 
ants  resulting  from  inhuman  and  ruthless  conduct. 

International  Conference. — The  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  an  international  conference  of  Labour 
and  Socialist  organizations,  held  under  proper  con- 
ditions, would  at  this  stage  help  to  remove  obstacles 
to  peace.  Such  a  conference  should  be  organized  by 
an  impartial  committee.  An  essential  condition  to 
it  should  be  that  all  the  organizations  represented  had 
publicly  declared  their  peace  terms  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  "No  annexations  or  punitive 
indemnities,  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination," and  were  working  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  by  their  Governments.  (This 
is  a  new  clause.) 

Comments  in  England  on  this  elaborate  summa- 
tion of  Labor  peace  definitions  have  been  extremely 
interesting.  The  conferees  themselves,  especially  the 
English  delegates,  make  no  secret  of  their  exultation 
over  what  Sidney  Webb  (Daily  Chronicle,  Feb.  25), 
calls  their  "complete  unanimity;"  as  well  as  over  the 
fact  that  they  were  able  to  adopt,  by  an  enormous 
majority,  the  general  text  of  the  inter-allied  Social- 
ist peace  conditions.  In  fact,  M.  Thomas,  the  French 
Socialist  leader,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (Daily  Chron- 
icle, Feb.  26) :  "It  suffices  to  compare  this  document 
with  the  declarations  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  perceive  that  the  Socialists'  peace 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Entente 
Governments." 

It  is  typical  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  pro- 
Government  press  has  been  following  the  Confer- 
ence that  these  somewhat  self-esteeming  conclusions 
have  been  substantially  agreed  to  by  so  unusual  a  La- 
bor partisan  as  the  Times.  Some  of  the  leading 
points  in  a  remarkable  leader  in  this  paper  (Feb.  25) 
headed  "A  Democratic  Challenge"  are  as  follows: 

"The  organizers  of  the  Allied  Labour-Socialist 
Conference  of  last  week  have  every  right  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  the  result.  In  the  first  place 
tliey  secured  agreement,  which  is  in  itself  no  small 
triumph;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  did  so,  not 
by  watering  down  the  British  Labour  memorandum 
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to  a  few  colourless  generalities,  but  rather  by  ampli- 
fying and  strengthening  it."  The  preamble,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  especially  when  it  lays  the  origin 
of  the  war  to  "general"  causes  inherent  in  the  "cap- 
italist" order  of  society,  is  "weak  and  stereotyped," 
but  it  tempers  its  reproof  with  this  thoughtful  quali- 
fication: "Readers  who  approve  of  some  parts  of 
the  statement  and  object  to  others  must  remember 
that  it  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  Labour  Social- 
ists of  enemy  countries,  and  that  it  speaks  a  language 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
the  nation;  it  represents  a  point  of  view,  and  if  it 
occasionally  ascends  into  a  somewhat  nebulous  atmos- 
phere, that  does  not  weaken  the  firm  and  positive 
stand  taken  on  essential  matters.  As  a  whole,  it 
offers  far  more  ground  for  satisfaction  than  for  ob- 
jection." 

Taking  up  the  body  of  the  statement,  the  Times 
goes  on  to  declare:  "The  differences  between  the  new 
international  statement  and  the  Brritish  memorandum 
adopted  in  December  are  considerable  and  important. 

.  The  first  important  difference  is  the  prom- 
inent place  assigned  to  the  project  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. That  is  a  project  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  President  Wilson  and  by  many  other  persons,  but 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  previously  laid 
down  so  explicitly  and  in  so  much  detail.  It  is  pos- 
tulated as  the  future  guardian  of  democracy  and  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  preventing  war  for  ever.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  to  be  the  agency  by  which  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  nations  is  to  be  realized. 
It  is  forcibly  urged  that  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion .  .  .  must  be  protected  by  a  super-national 
authority,  which  only  the  proposed  League  can  sup- 
ply." This  implies,  declares  the  Times,  the  com- 
plete democratization  of  all  countries  if  ever  we  are 
to  learn  from  the  past  at  all,  and  it  continues  co- 
gently to  apply  that  principle  to  the  present  situation: 
It  follows,  we  read,  "that  if  self-determination  and 
the  prevention  of  future  wars  depend  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  of  Nations  wielding  effective 
authority,  and  if  this  in  turn  involves  complete  de- 
mocratization, this  means,  when  applied  to  the  actual 
conditions  before  us,  either  that  Germany  must  first 
be  thoroughly  democratized  before  any  progress  can 
be  made,  or  that  the  League  of  Nations,  formed  with- 
out her,  must  be  prepared  to  compel  her  compliance 
by  force  of  arms.  We  agree.  A  League  of  Nations 
would  be  a  farce  with  Germany  as  she  is,  ruled  by 
a  single  will,  cherishing  boundless  ambitions,  re- 
strained by  no  scruples,  bound  by  no  compact,  own- 
ing no  law  but  necessity,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
German  Chancellor  jumped  at  the  suggestion  when 
President  Wilson  first  made  it."  Germany  would 
like  to  be  the  head  of  such  a  League;  that  is  just  its 
danger,  which  the  Labor  Conference  has  wisely 
avoided,  for  "while  Germany  remains  as  she  is,  none 
of  these  ideas  can  be  realised." 

Passing  to  detail,  the  Times,  is  satisfied  that  the 
new  terms  are  "fuller  and  firmer"  than  the  old,  es- 
pecially that  on  Alsace-Lorraine  is  "much  stronger." 
The  solution  for  the  Balkans  "is  strengthened  by  an 
explicit  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  all  the  occu- 


pied territories."  On  Poland  and  Russia  the  neAv 
declaration  is  "very  emphatic  and  much  stronger 
than  the  old,"  on  Turkey  and  the  Dardanelles,  it  is 
"more  firm"  also,  and  the  right  of  free  determination 
for  the  Czecho-Slavs  and  the  Yougo-Slavs,  without 
cutting  off  Austria  from  the  sea,  and  without  "dis- 
memberment," are  approvingly  cited.  Only  the  ques- 
tion of  Italy  is  "less  clear,"  and  the  African  colonies, 
a  "knotty  problem"  with  which  "the  Conference  has 
not  been  very  successful."  "In  the  main,  however," 
the  article  closes,  "it  is  a  remarkable  document  .  .  . 
the  memorandum  is  sound  and  sensible.  The  great 
question  now  is  what  answer  the  German  Socialists 
will  give  to  it.  It  is  undeniably  a  democratic  chal- 
lenge, and  one  they  can  scarcely  ignore." 

These  friendly  words  from  a  journal  of  such 
weight  in  the  British  Empire  as  the  Times,  as  espe- 
cially in  such  close  sympathy  and  association  with  the 
prevailing  Government  have  helped  both  to  give  con- 
sequence to  Labor's  effort,  and  to  shield  it  from  anti- 
patriotic  accusations.  Several  other  papers,  usually 
Conservative  in  tone,  have  followed  the  Times'  lead, 
among  them  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  begins  a 
leader  on  the  subject  (Feb.  25)  with  these  words: 
"The  new  labor  programme  of  war  aims 
will  in  its  main  terms  secure  the  endorsement  of  the 
Allied  nations.  ...  If  its  authors  are  deter- 
mined, as  they  say,  in  presenting  it  as  the  minimum 
of  their  demands,  the  danger  of  an  inconclusive  peace 
should  be  kept  at  a  remote  distance." 

On  the  whole,  however,  even  those  papers  com- 
monly Liberal  in  tone,  such  as  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
and  the  Westminister  Gazette,  while  heartily  accept- 
ing the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  labor's  formulations, 
still  remain  frankly  skeptical  about  their  enforce- 
ment. The  Russian  parallel  is  too  recent  and  too  bit- 
ter in  the  English  mind  for  even  the  Liberal  to  trust 
too  far  in  what  the  Gazette  calls  (Feb.  25)  "intel- 
lectual penetration."  "Ideal  war  aims,"  it  continues, 
"are  hardest  of  all  to  attain  against  the  enemy  who 
now  confronts  us."  There  is  an  "impassable  gull 
between  the  terms  which  are  being  enforced  on  Rus- 
sia by  the  Central  Powers  and  the  statement  of  war- 
aims,  issued  by  the  Inter-Allied  Labour  and  Social- 
ist Conference.  The  former  is  a  remorseless  vae 
victis,  the  latter  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
right  against  might,  for  the  emancipation  of  oppressed 
nationalities,  for  free  democratic  conditions  in  all 
the  European  communities.  It  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  West.  The  Balkan  States,  Poland,  and 
the  Russian  Provinces  are  embraced  in  its  purview, 
as  well  as  Belgium,  France,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
looks  for  a  League  of  Nations  East  as  well  as  West, 
under  whose  protection  a  disarmed  world  may  live  in 
peace  and  security.  The  German,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  looks  for  an  altogether  different  sort  of  a 
world,  a  world  in  which  he  shall  assert  his  will  by  his 
arms,  and  in  which  the  next  war  will,  when  this  one 
is  over,  be  his  preoccupation  and  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions." This  impassable  gulf,  the  Gazette  believes, 
can  only  be  bridged  by  force;  but  that  line,  it  be- 
lieves the  Labor  Conference  is  prepared  to  continue 
to  fall  back  on,  and  "on  that  line  we  can  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  working  people  of  all  the  Allied 
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nations  and  urge  them  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
policy  which  their  leaders  have  defined  for  them." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (Feb.  25)  accompanies  Sid- 
ney Webb's  article  propagating  the  ideas  of  the  Con- 
ference with  this  same  line  of  qualifiying  comment. 
"German  and  Austrian  Socialists,"  it  says,  "will,  pre- 
sumably, feel  it  necessary  to  formulate  some  reply 
to  the  document;  and  that  reply  will  in  any  event  be 
given  as  plausible  an  air  as  they  can  contrive.  But 
they  must  not  suppose  that  any  plausibility  will  suf- 
fice without  the  frank  recognition  that  the  statesman- 
ship and  the  system,  which  have  just  dictated  terms 
to  Russia,  must  go.  With  it  democracy  can  never 
'be  safe';  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  live  on  those 
terms  of  reconciliation  and  confidence,  which  we  must 
all  hope  for,  but  which  can  only  be  realised  in  a  new 
Kaiserless  and  unmilitarised  world  of  democratic 
Governments." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  the  organ  of  British 
liberalism  which  verges  on  radicalism,  defines  the 
statement  as  "a  sound  and  practical  programme,  a 
wise  and  salutary  effect  towards  peace,"  and  hopes 
that  none  of  the  Allied  governments  will  raise  any 
objection  to  its  being  carried  out.  Likewise  the  Daily 
[Sews,  a  shade  more  pacifist  in  tone,  cordially  ap- 
proves of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  especially 
those  on  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  African  colonies, 
and  concludes:  "Once  again,  the  one  hope  is  in  the 
peoples  taking  in  their  own  hands  the  control  of 
their  own  destinies.  This  Conference  shows  that  it  is 
not  a  vain  hope." 

The  unattached  Conservative  press,  led  by  such 
powerful  journals  as  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  and  the  Sunday  Times  give  expression  to 
the  very  strong  bloc  of  opposition  in  England  to  al- 
lowing these  terms  to  be  taken  at  more  than  their 
face  value,  and  especially  to  allowing  them  to  be 
used  as  a  medium  for  serious  expectations  from  Ger- 
many.   The  Post  (Feb.  25),  for  instance,  while  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  "in  many  respects  a  statesmanlike 
document"  considers  that  it  is  too  deeply  tinged  with 
the  international  view  of  the  war"  to  be  of  much 
value  to  Englishmen.    Again  the  bitter  and  practical 
present,  with  demoralized  Russia  in  the  background 
comes  in.    Speaking  of  internationalisation,  the  Post 
continues:    "It  may,  of  course,  be  argued,  that  the 
Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process;  nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny 
it.    But  we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  the  future  but 
with  the  present    .    .    .    and  the  fact  is  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  condition  which  the 
internationals  assume."    The  only  demonstration  of 
a  League  of  Nations  worth  while,  concludes  the  Post, 
"is  to  prove  to  Germany  that  the  present  League  of 
Nations  can  defeat  her." 

The  Sunday  Times  (Feb.  24)  bluntly  calls  the 
British  leaders  of  the  conference  the  "British  Bolshe- 
vist party,"  and  prints  an  extremely  outspoken  article 
by  Harold  Cox  against  the  conference  and  all  its 
works;  the  Daily  Telegraph,  while  not  attacking  the 
conference  itself,  vigorously  assails  the  work  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  (Feb.  21)  as  a  "propa- 
ganda of  sedition."    Another  by  no  means  inconsid- 


erable element  arrayed  against  the  conference  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Daily  Mail  by  Alexander  M.  Thomp- 
son, who,  as  a  strong  pro-war  Socialist,  has  been  rep- 
resenting that  journal  as  its  special  writer  on  the  con- 
ference's recent  sessions.  "These  benevolent  and 
pious  resolutions,"  he  says  (Feb  25),  "will  be  inter- 
preted in  Germany,  I  fear,  only  as  indicating  the 
weakness  of  our  national  spirit,  and  our  increasing 
readiness  to  surrender."  This  may  be  said  also  fairly 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Victor  Fisher,  Sec- 
retary of  the  British  Workers'  League  (Pro-War  So- 
cialist). 

Finally,  the  actual  upshot  of  the  whole  confer- 
ence— what  is  expected  by  way  of  reception  to  its 
terms  from  the  labor  movements  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires— may  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  M.  Camille 
Huysmans,  one  of  the  prospective  delegates  to  Amer- 
ica, and  for  more  than  10  years  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Bureau  at  Brussels.  Interviewed 
by  the  Political  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
(Feb.  26),  M.  Huysmans  declared,  first,  his  confi- 
dence that  the  statement  will  reach  the  Germans  un- 
mutilated;  second,  as  to  its  reception,  "I  do  not  re- 
gard the  war-aims  statement  as  an  ultimatum,  every 
sentence  of  which  must  be  accepted  as  its  stands. 
What  is  expected  of  the  Germans  is  that  they  will 
accept  it  as  a  reasonable  basis  of  discussion,  and 
where  they  take  exception  to  its  terms  formulate  their 
own  proposals  to  put  against  it.    With  that  material 
on  the  able  negotiation  on  the  disputed  points  can 
go  forward.    And  if  the  Majority  and  Minority  in 
Germany  can  unite  just  as  they  have  done  in  England 
and  France,  I  am  convinced  that  German  Labour  can 
influence  the  German  government." 

The  prospective  international  conference  is 
planned  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  or  in  Switzerland  and 
is  to  be  organized  by  neutral  Labor-Socialist  parties. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Comments  on  the  Inter-Allied  Social- 
ist Conference 

Many  of  the  French  papers,  in  their  press  reviews, 
reproduce  the  comments  of  the  London  dailies  on  the 
Inter-Allied  Socialist  Conference.  These  extracts  are 
on  the  whole  extremely  favorable, — surprisingly  so 
indeed  on  the  part  of  such  a  conservative  organ  as  the 
Times. 

The  Paris  papers  (February  26th  unless  other- 
wise indicated)  are  by  no  means  so  indulgent.  The 
Socialist  Humanite  and  he  Pays  are  of  course  unre- 
servedly satisfied.  The  defeatist  Journal  du  Peuple 
claims  with  pride  that  the  majority  socialists  have  in 
fact  come  round  to  the  minority  point  of  view — i.  e., 
the  unconditional  resumption  of  relations  with  the 
socialists  of  the  Central  Powers.  Gustave  Herve  calls 
the  declaration  a  "monument  of  imbecility."  "Never 
before  have  the  International  Socialists  gone  so  far 
in  the  direction  of  integral  Bolshevism"  (La  Vic- 
torie).  The  Gaulois  opposes  ("Cannons  and  Words") 
the  Russian  campaign  and  the  conferences  of  London. 
Edmond  du  Mesnil,  in  the  Rappel  is  willing  to  admit 
that  "on  the  whole,  the  London  conference  has  delib- 
erately adopted  the  terms  of  peace  of  President  Wil- 
son," but  he  adds:  "Alas!    It  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
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how  to  formulate  conditions  of  peace;  one  must  also 
have  the  power  to  enforce  them." 

The  Temps  emphasizes  the  same  point:  "What 
right  has  the  Socialist  party,  which  is  but  one  among 
many  parties;  what  right  has  the  industrial  working 
class,  which  is  but  one  among  several  classes,  and  by 
no  means  the  one  hardest  hit  by  war — what  right 
have  they  to  formulate  terms  of  peace  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  to  claim  separate  recognition  at  the  fu- 
ture peace  congress?"  The  Debats,  however,  uses 
very  guarded  and  even  courteous  language:  "We 
must  recognize  that  the  socialist  conference  has  made 
a  great  effort  to  be  just.  It  has  not  followed  those 
who  preach  that  right  should  be  disarmed,  so  that  it 
might  prevail  all  the  better.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hender- 
son summed  up  the  saner  conception  which  was 
adopted,  in  these  words:  "We  will  not  negotiate  with 
an  olive  branch  in  our  hands,  so  long  as  the  enemy 
carries  in  his  a  sword." 

The  Temps  scouts  those  articles  in  the  declaration 
which  relate  to  the  Society  of  Nations.  "The  funda- 
mental error  (of  the  Socialists)  is  to  expect  from  a 
Society  of  Nations  more  than  it  is  able  to  give.  The 


very  day  you  try  to  impose  its  control  upon  the  life 
of  any  nation,  the  Society  will  collapse  without  resis- 
tance under  the  salutary  reaction  of  the  peoples  who 
wish  to  remain  themselves  and  are  not  resigned  to 
sacrifice  their  influence,  their  moral  prestige  and 
their  personality." 

The  most  closely-reasoned  article  on  the  subject 
appears  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  under  the  title  "The 
Surrender."  It  develops  the  same  thesis  as  the  Jour- 
nal du  Peuple,  i.  e.,  that  the  London  conference,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  represents  a  victory  for  the  mi- 
nority or  defeatist  socialists.  "We  have  learned  to 
distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  socialists:  those  who 
desire  the  reconstruction  of  the  International  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  create  a  danger  for  the  defence  of 
their  country;  those  who,  even  in  time  of  war,  think 
less  of  their  country  than  of  the  International." 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  personal  pres- 
tige which  M.  Albert  Thomas  seems  to  have  enjoyed, 
both  in  London  and  Paris.  The  Matin  prints  a  long 
article  by  him  explaining  and  defending  the  purposes 
ol  the  conference;  and  M.  Herve  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  allude,  though  apparently  without  much  founda- 
tion, to  "intrigues"  towards  a  Thomas  ministry. 
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British  Army  Estimates 

Prepossession  over  the  absorbing  political  situa- 
tion of  last  week  prevented  adequate  attention  being 
given  in  England  to  the  extremely  interesting  dis- 
closures of  the  condition  of  the  British  army  made  in 
connection  with  the  vote  on  Army  Estimates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  McPherson,  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War.  The  Daily  Telegraph  (Feb. 
21),  in  a  leader  on  ''The  State  of  the  Army"  com- 
ments feelingly  on  the  new  England  disclosed  in  this 
winter's  Estimates: 

"Long  as  the  war  may  last,  those  who  keep  fresh 
their  sense  of  the  natural  proportion  of  things  will 
never  grow  accustomed  to  the  historic  miracle  of 
British  military  power  in  this  war.    ...    It  may 
be  paralleled,  if  hostilities  last  long  enough,  by  the 
developing  effort  of  the  United  States;  but  that  coun- 
try has  at  least  the  memory  of  great  armies  and  a 
great  war  on  its  own  soil  in  the  recollection  of  living 
men.    Of  every  other  Power  engaged  it  is  true  to  say 
that  what  has  been  done  is  the  natural  extension  of  a 
military  system  to  which  it  had  long  been  committed; 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  Germany.    In  no  other 
State  was  the  idea  of  a  complete  absorption  of  the 
people's  life  in  the  business  of  war  so  fully  accepted 
and  realised;  nowhere  else  did  the  preparation  for 
it  remotely  approach  the  German  preparation.  Yet 
our  armies  of  today  have  proved  themselves  to  be, 
strength  for  strength,  inferior  at  no  point,  and  supe- 
rior at  many,  to  the  enemy's;  and  they  face  with  com- 
plete confidence  the  prospect  of  his  attack  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side.    .    .    .  Today 
the  Vote  is  taken  for  five  million  men,  and  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  is  not  only  a  fighting  man  of  a  quality 
never  excelled  in  any  age  or  country,  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  provided  warrior  in  all  respects  that  ever  took 
the  field.    To  this  result  Great  Britain  has  attained 
through  the  valour  and  devotion  of  those  who  held 
the  enemy  while  the  work  of  preparation  was  going 
forward.    There  has  been  many  a  slip  and  stumble 
by  the  way.    But  the  nation  has  held  on  grimly,  never 
looking  back  or  losing  heart.    It  set  out  to  furnish 
an  armed  force  to  protect  its  interests  and  worthy  to 
maintain  its  honour  in  such  a  war  as  this;  and  it  has 
succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  any  one  of  us." 

The  Parliamentary  correspondent  of  the  Times 
(Feb.  21)  gives  the  most  cogent  account  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's  speech.  It  did  not  mince  matters,  he  de- 
clares. It  was  the  "annual  statement  of  the  directors 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  greatest  industrial  concern 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  "the  Un- 
der-Secretary for  War  had  a  wonderful  story  to  tell 
of  the  activities  of  his  Department.  He  gave  much 
fuller  particulars  of  our  military  organization  than 


either  of  his  predecessors  during  the  war  period. 

"Mr.  Macpherson's  review  of  the  situation  on  the 
Western  Front  was  brief  but  interesting.  There  were 
general  cheers  when  he  explained  that  the  chief  fea- 
ture during  the  last  two  months  had  been  the  un- 
limited activity  of  our  aircraft.  The  German  people, 
he  said,  had  been  forced  to  realize  that  we  could  and 
would  retaliate  for  the  raids  which  had  been  made 
on  British  territory.  Since  January  1  our  squadrons 
have  made  11  raids  on  German  territory — in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  two  to  their  one.  He  pointed  out 
that  since  December  1  the  German  forces  in  the  West 
had  been  increased  by  more  than  20  divisions.  The 
strength  of  the  German  Army  in  the  West  was  already 
far  greater  than  at  any  period  of  the  war,  and  although 
the  Allies  at  present  were  superior  in  men  and  guns, 
the  balance  would  soon  be  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  He 
warned  the  House  to  be  prepared  for  a  determined 
enemy  offensive  at  an  early  date  and  announced  that 
all  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  had 
been  taken. 

"The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  speech 
was  statistical.  .  .  .  His  account  of  the  war 
work  of  his  office  can  best  be  summarized  under  the 
following  heads  (figures  in  British  pounds  sterling) : 

War  Office  Purchases.— Total— 270,000,000 
pounds  of  manufactured  goods  (including  26,000,- 
000  pounds  for  the  Allies)  and  113,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  materials. 

Food.- — Preserved  meats,  12,000,000  pounds 
(representing  270,000,000  rations);  tea,  84,000,000 
lbs.;  sugar,  177,000,000  hbs.;  milk,  145,000,000 
tins. 

Tobacco. — Pipe  and  chewing  tobacco,  8,500,000 
lbs.;  cigarettes,  11,000,000  lbs. 

Wool  and  Textile.— Over  250,000,000  yards  of 
material  a  year.  Expenditure  on  wool  alone,  88,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Medical. — Bandages,  67,000,000;  quinine,  2,- 
030,000  ounces;  tetanus  anti-toxin,  1,250,000  ounces; 
and  cotton-wool,  4,700,000  pounds. 

Saving  of  Tonnage. — Total  saving  in  the  coming 
year,  2,000,000  tons. 

Wood-pulp  had  been  substituted  for  tin-plates  for 
packing  food  supplies  for  the  Armies. 

Crude  glycerine  at  the  annual  rate  of  1,800  tons 
had  been  recovered  from  by-products  alone,  and  sold 
to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for  the  manufacture  of 
18,000,000  shells. 

In  Mesopotamia  there  were  1,000  square  miles 
under  cultivation. 

Egypt  was  self-supporting  in  sugar,  potatoes  and 
other  fresh  vegetables. 

Transport. — During  the  past  year  nearly  7,000,- 
000  men,  500,000  animals,  over  200,000  vehicles, 
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and  over  9,500,000  tons  of  stores  had  been  taken  to 
the  fronts. 

In  Mesopotamia  the  river  fleet  had  been  increased 
by  70  craft,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  waterways 
were  in  operation. 

Over  1,000,000  men  and  a  large  quantity  of 
lAores  were  conveyed  by  water,  and  the  traffic  amount- 
ed to  230,000,000  tons. 

Personnel. — Commissions  published  during  the 
last  10  months  for  officers,  48,452;  warrants  for  war- 
rant officers,  6,435. 

Promotions  from  rank  of  second  lieutenant  to 
that  of  lieutenant,  over  25,000. 

Honours  and  awards  for  war  service,  16,813  to 
officers  and  49,100  to  other  ranks. 

Pay. — Minimum  for  all  arms,  Is.  6d.  a  day. 
Minimums  for  officers,  10s.  6d.  a  day. 
Women  and  children  on  Army  pay-list  as  widows 
and  dependents,  about  10,000,000. 

New  Services. — Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 
— Over  20,000  enrolled,  of  whom  6,500  were  abroad, 
5,000  were  awaiting  to  be  drafted  overseas,  and  the 
remainder  were  employed  at  home. 

Labour  Corps. — 350,000  men. 

Miscellaneous. — Captured  last  year. — 168  heavy 
howitzers;  68  heavy  guns;  437  field  guns;  1,055 
trench  mortars;  and  2,843  machine  guns. 

British  cemeteries. — Over  200,000  graves  and 
burials  registered. 

Leave. — Over  200,000  men  had  had  14  days' 
leave  in  the  last  recorded  four  weeks. 

Maps.— 20,000,000  issued." 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  this  statement  (ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Telegraph),  were  the  passages 
dealing  with  "the  well-being  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  armies — not  forgetting  the  women  of  the  med- 
ical and  other  services,  including  the  newest,  the  W. 
A.  A.  C,  of  whom  6,500  are  now  employed  abroad, 
and  5,000  waiting  to  be  sent  overseas.  The  account 
given  of  the  Army's  health  was,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  best  that  has  been  furnished  yet.  Mr.  Macpher- 
son  declares  that  the  incidence  of  disease  among  the 
troops  in  France  is  less  than  the  history  of  any 
army  in  the  world  can  show;  and  the  devotion  and  gal- 
lantry shown  by  the  Medical  Service  has  amply  earned 
the  new  place  of  consideration,  and  privileges  of 
rank,  now  given  to  surgeons  serving  with  the  Forces. 

Major  Waring,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
supported  from  personal  experience  the  account  given 
of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  sickness  in 
the  most  unhealthy  of  the  theatres  of  war,  that  of  the 
Salonika  expedition,  and  paid  a  special  tribute  to 
the  women  of  the  hospital  staffs,  many  of  whom  had 
had  no  leave,  he  said,  for  two  years.  ...  A 
highly  encouraging  account  was  given  of  the  working 
of  the  new  and  more  enlightened  system  of  punish- 
ments, under  which,  'hoVever  grave  the  crime,  and 
however  severe  the  sentence,  the  soldiers  had  now  a 
chance  to  make  good.'  Thousands  of  men,  we  are 
told,  having  been  released  on  probation  and  rehabili- 
tated themselves,  'have  found   their  sentences  en- 
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tirely  remitted  and  the  records  expunged.'  There 
were  many  other  points  in  the  Minister's  statement 
to  help  us  to  understand  why  the  Army  that  defends 
us  today  is  the  vigorous,  spirited,  and  in  all  respect 
magnificent  force  that  we  know  it  to  be.  He  ended 
with  a  brief  and  serious  reference  to  the  new  situation 
that  force  has  now  to  meet.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  the  West  is  to-day  'far  greater  than  it  has 
been  at  any  period  of  the  war,'  and  the  balance  in 
men  and  guns  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  in  his 
favour.  Our  own  and  the  French  Armies  are  facing 
what  lies  before  them  with  equal  firmness." 

Major  Baird,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  new 
Air  Ministry  also  gave  the  House  later  in  the  week  a 
vivid  and  elaborate  account  of  British  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  air.  It  was  the  Air  Ministry's  first 
official  statement,  and  was,  according  to  the  Times, 
'"thoroughly  sound  and  business-like,  and  uncom- 
monly effective  for  that  very  reason."  It  contained 
very  few  statistics,  however,  far  fewer  than  many 
fiiendly  critics,  such  as  the  Manchester  Guradian, 
found  desirable.  "Major  Baird  may  have  been 
speaking  under  difficulties,"  says  this  journal  (24 
Feb.),  "and  obviously  he  had  to  take  care  not  to  give 
any  information  to  the  enemy.  Still,  it  could  be  bet- 
ter, conventions  apart,  that  no  speech  should  be  made 
to  the  House  than  that  one  should  be  made  in  which 
the  desire  to  say  nothing  at  all  was  so  manifest.  For 
this  business  of  our  Air  Service  is  one  of  supreme 
importance.  .  .  .  Compare  what  Major  Baird 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  with  what 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  United  States, 
published  in  his  bulletin.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  the 
first  American-built  battle-planes  were  now  on  their 
way  to  France,  five  months  ahead  of  schedule  time; 
that  one  of  them  in  a  recent  test  surpassed  all  records 
for  speed  climbing,  and  so  on:  the  details  may  have 
meant  very  little,  but  at  any  rate  they  seem  to  be  a 
serious  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  state- 
ment does  recognize  how  much  depends  on  this  ser- 
vice. 

The  facts  Major  Baird  did  give,  however,  did  not 
lack  interest.  A  record  of  a  single  day's  air  work 
by  British  fliers  at  the  front,  for  instance,  was  full 


of  suggestive  information.  It  was  as  follows  (Parlia- 
mentary Report,  the  Times,  Feb.  22) : 

Hostile  batteries  "engaged  to  destruction"  127 

Gunpits  destroyed    28 

Gunpits  damaged  (additional)    80 

Explosions  of  ammunition  dumps   60 

Hostile  batteries  "engaged  to  destruction"  by  bal- 
loon observation    34 


Major  Baird  explained  what  is  meant  by  hostile 
batteries  being  "engaged  to  destruction."  "Heavy 
guns  can  fire  on  batteries  fifteen  miles  away,"  he  said, 
"with  a  precision  that  would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  airman — a  mere  boy — who  will  remain  in  the  air 
for  hours  far  over  the  enemy's  lines,  amid  continu- 
ous anti-aircraft  fire  and  attacks  from  enemy  air- 
craft, until  he  has  directed  the  fire  on  the  battery 
and  it  has  been  destroyed.  That  is  work  that  cannot 
be  reported  in  detail,  but  it  is  done  daily  in  France. 
When  we  talk  of  a  battery  being  engaged  to  destruc- 
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tion  we  mean  that  the  boy  has  remained  in  the  air 
directing  the  fire  until  he  reports  of  the  hostile  bat- 
tery that  it  has  been  'done  in'  either  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  gun  has  been  put  out  of  action,  or  be- 
cause the  gunners  have  been  killed  or  have  gone 
away.  These  boys  are  more  than  the  eyes  of  the 
Army — they  are  the  life-savers  of  our  gunners  and  of 
our  infantry,  for  each  hostile  battery  put  out  of  ac- 
tion means  so  many  hundreds  fewer  of  high  explo- 
sive and  gas  shells  coming  over  into  our  lines." 

Major  Baird  quoted  another  remarkable  series 
of  figures  applying  to  the  single  month  of  September 
last: 

Enemy   machines   definitely   ascertained  to 

have  been  destroyed  by  our  airmen   139 

Others  destroyed  by  anti-aircraft  guns   13 

Machines  driven  down  out  of  control   122 

Photographs  taken  on  the  western  front  15,837 

Bombs  dropped  on  hostile  railway  stations,  sta- 
tions, aerodromes,  billets,  and  dumps  on  the 

western  front,  excluding  Italy   7,886 

In  October  the  number  of  bombs  so  dropped  was 
5,113.  The  bombs  dropped  in  the  two  months  weighed 
238  tons.  In  September  123,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion were  fired  from  the  air  at  hostile  troops.  In 
January  the  number  was  209,000. 

Major  Baird  referred  briefly  to  long-range  bomb- 
ing raids  into  Germany.  "We  have  carried  out  eleven 
such  raids  in  the  last  two  months,"  he  said,  "whereas 
the  Germans  have  only  succeeded  in  carrying  eight 
into  Great  Britain,  despite  the  fact  that  London  is 
much  more  easily  reached  by  them  than  are  any 
towns  we  can  operate  against  in  Germany." 

"There  has  been  a  great  improvement,"  Major 
Baird  claimed,  "in  the  defence  of  our  country.  .  . 
There  are  more  machines  at  our  disposal,  and  other 
devices  are  being  adopted  which  are  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  invade  this 
city."  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks,  however,  Chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Air  Committee,  made  one  impor- 
tant criticism,  in  expressing  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
mittee that  there  were  still  not  enough  raids  carried 
out  on  Germany  proper.  "I  want  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  assure  us,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no  sen- 
timent any  longer  against  reprisals,  and  that  the  Gov 
ernment  will  lead  and  not  be  behind  public  opinion. 

If  we  make  the  same  attacks  on  the  Rhine 
towns  as  the  Germans  do  on  London  they  will  have 
to  keep  their  men  and  machines  to  defend  the  whole 
length  of  the  Rhine,  and  would  expend  their  ammuni- 
tion all  along  the  line  as  we  do  in  London.  By  bomb- 
ing the  Rhine  towns  we  are  effecting  a  real  military 
object." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (Feb.  22)  prints  a  long 
and  carefully  reasoned  leader  on  the  present  stand- 
ards of  air  power  suggested  by  the  present  report.  Af- 
ter declaring  that  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns  are 
rapidly  becoming  as  obsolete  in  real  value  as  fixed 
fortifications  against  artillery,  and  urging  that  every- 
thing be  concentrated  on  the  securing  of  power  in  the 
air  that  shall  amount  to  the  same  supremacy  as  that 


sought  by  British  naval  policy  on  the  sea.  the  article 
continues: 

"All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  numbers, 
however  great  the  reinforcements  that  the  Germans 
may  bring  from  the  east  front,  we  shall  not  finally  be 
inferior.  That  being  so,  the  only  chance  that  they 
have  of  effecting  even  a  local  rupture  of  our  lines 
depends  on  surprise.  With  superiority  in  the  air  sur- 
prise is  out  of  the  question.  Further,  even  when  the 
United  States  have  put  all  their  troops  into  the  field, 
we  may  be  still  far  from  that  superiority  of  three  to 
one  which  is  the  usual  guarantee  of  success  for  the 
attack  on  troops  that  are  resolute  and  well  led.  By 
superiority  in  the  air  we  can,  even  with  inferior  num- 
bers, guarantee  a  surprise  attack  in  overwhelming 
numbers  that  will  be  good  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
days.  These  are  the  main  objects  of  air-power — to 
make  surprise  impossible  against  ourselves  and  to 
ensure  the  chance  of  our  surprising  the  enemy.  By 
comparison  with  these  two  objects,  other  things  mat- 
ter little.  In  other  words,  ensure  supremacy  in  the 
air,  and  for  defence  or  attack  you  virtually  increase 
your  effective  strength  by  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
reinforcements  that  the  Germans  have  brought  over; 
you  wipe  out  the  defection  of  Russia.  These  are  the 
true  military  objects  of  air-power.  The  news  of  late 
has  encouraged  us  in  the  hope  that  this  supremacy  in 
the  air  not  only  can  be  but  is  being  achieved,  and  by 
its  success  or  failure  the  new  Air  Ministry  will  be 
judged." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Von  Hertling's  Speech 

"Von  Hertling's  speech  before  the  Reichstag  has 
left  everything  where  it  was  before.  It  has  merely 
drawn  out  or  reproduced  very  exactly  the  expose  made 
by  the  same  speaker  several  weeks '  ago, — and  this 
statement,  in  turn,  itself  recalled  word  for  word  those 
made  by  Michaelis  or  von  Bethmann-Hollweg." 

"The  German  Chancellor  has  spoken.  No  clear 
impression  emerges  from  his  declaration,  except  that 
he  stretches  out  a  hand  perfidiously  to  Mr.  Runci- 
man  and  the  pacifist  followers  of  Mr.  Asquith,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  restricted  conference  which 
would  discuss  the  fate  of  Belgium,  which  seems  to 
be  already  decided  in  the  plans  of  the  German  Staff." 

These  two  comments,  quoted  from  the  Petit  Pari- 
sien  and  the  Echo  de  Paris  of  February  27,  sum  up 
very  faithfully  the  general  attiture  of  the  French  press 
to  von  Hertling's  latest  speech.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  somewhat  languid  attitude.  The  dominating  im- 
pression is  that  all  of  Hertling's  arguments  and  pre- 
tences have  been  made  before;  the  replies  to  them 
have  been  stated  many  times  already: — and  in  gen- 
eral the  whole  subject  has  not  been  able  to  arouse 
enough  fresh  interest  to  produce  any  very  interesting 
articles  of  comment.  There  are  some  variations  as 
to  details,  but  the  general  view  taken  toward  the 
speech  is  much  the  same  throughout  the  press, — and 
for  once,  even  the  Socialist  and  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive papers  are  in  substantial  agreement.  This  view 
is  that  von  Hertling  has  tried  first  of  all  to  say  as  lit- 
tle and  to  commit  himself  as  little  as  possible;- 
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that  he  wishes  not  only  to  keep  German  conquests  in 
the  east,  but  also  to  keep  them  out  of  the  discussion; 
and  that  in  the  west  he  has  no  very  clear  policy, 
except  to  keep  everything  he  can,  and  to  continue 
the  old  effort  to  tempt  some  of  the  Allies  into  a  sepa- 
rate negotiation.  "His  conception  of  peace  as  far 
as  it  concerns  western  Europe,  is  more  nebulous  than 
ever,  and  he  refuses  to  reveal  even  the  leading  ideas 
which  inspire  it." 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  only  very 
specific  point  in  the  speech  is  the  reference  to  Bel- 
gium. This  arouses  at  least  a  faint  burst  of  anger, 
not  because  it  is  worse  than  before,  but  only  more 
cynical  and  defiant.  All  the  press  expresses  a  very 
sincere  feeling  of  contempt  at  the  attempt  to  lead 
Belgium  into  a  negotiation  of  her  own,  and  the  Temps 
sums  up  this  feeling  rather  strikingly:  "Is  the  Ger- 
man government  ready  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  by 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  on  the  day  German  troops  in- 
vaded Belgian  territory?  'The  wrong  that  we  are 
now  doing,  we  will  do  our  best  to  repair,  as  soon  as 
our  military  aim  has  been  attained.'  .  .  .  But 
instead  of  offering  guarantees  to  Belgium,  von  Hert- 
ling  asks  them  from  her.  It  is  now  the  invader  who 
demands  to  be  protected  from  his  victims."  The 
Radical  points  out  that  the  hypocrisy  with  which  the 
Chancellor  treats  Belgium  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of 
the  good  faith  of  his  speech  as  a  whole,  and  the  Matin 
quotes  a  very  revealing  phrase  from  a  Socialist  paper 
of  Leipzig:  "What  our  Government  wants  to  do  is 
to  Ukrainize  Belgium." 

The  Debats  expresses  another  point  which  is 
shared  by  most  of  the  press:  the  obvious  effect  on 
the  speech  of  the  new  collapse  of  Russia:  "Count 
von  Hertling  has  pronounced  a  speech  in  which  ap- 
pears the  satisfaction  of  having  concluded  a  peace 
on  the  Eastern  front.  He  has  expressed  himself  in 
calmer  and  more  measured  language  than  before,  and 
as  a  man  more  sure  of  his  personal  position  with  the 
Emperor  and  more  confident  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  reports  which  have  been  current 
lately  on  his  being  about  to  be  replaced  by  von  Bu- 
low  must  have  been  started  by  friends  of  the  former 
Chancellor,  who  is  devoured  by  the  desire  of  presid- 
ing over  the  elaboration  of  the  general  peace.  Re- 
cent events  have  consolidated  the  position  of  von 
Hertling.  The  capitulation  of  the  Maximalists,  fol- 
lowing closely  after  the  treaty  with  the  Ukraine,  is 
a  success  to  his  credit.  .  .  .  We  do  not  see  what 
better  could  have  been  done  by  von  Bulow.  In  his 
speech  yesterday,  Count  von  Hertling  has  allowed  it 
clearly  to  be  understood,  without  too  much  insisting 
on  the  point,  that  he  was  moving  toward  a  general 
peace  by  a  series  of  separate  peace  negotiations." 

As  to  Roumania,  the  Debats  is  willing  to  take  von 
Hertling  at  his  word:  "The  Central  Powers  declare 
that  they  wish  to  propose  such  conditions  that  Rou- 
mania will  become  a  friend  in  the  future.  In  theory, 
this  must  be  sincere,  for  neither  Germany  or  Austria 
have  any  interest  in  dividing  up  the  kingdom  or  in 
creating  there  a  centre  of  permanent  exasperation. 
They  both  desire  above  all  to  assure  themselves  eco- 


nomic advantages.  If  it  only  depended  upon  them. 
Roumania  would  probably  keep  the  old  Dobroudja. 
The  cession  of  this  province  to  Bulgaria  offers  no  di- 
rect advantage  to  Germany.  But  Berlin  and  Vienna 
have  contracted  categorical  engagements  with  Bul- 
garia, and  Bulgaria  will  in  all  probability  insist  on 
their  being  carried  out.  Neither  the  Czar  Ferdinand 
nor  M.  Radoslavof  would  dare  to  renounce  them  after 
all  the  sacrifices  they  have  demanded  from  the  Bul- 
garian people." 

As  to  von  Hertling' s  profession  of  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  four  principles,  there  is  an  altogether 
unanimous  opinion  that  this  acceptance  is  at  best  a 
sham,  and  at  bottom  merely  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre, 
a  hasty  attempt  to  cover  up  his  intentions  of  general 
annexations,  and  to  lay  a  trap  for  naive  people  who 
are  over-anxious  to  enter  into  peace  discussions.  The 
Matin  expresses  the  opinion  that  President  Wilson 
for  one,  is  not  so  naive  as  to  fall  into  the  trap.  The 
Debats  adds:  "German  diplomats  generally  ap- 
prove the  theses  of  their  adversaries  in  principle; — 
only,  they  combat  them,  in  practice,  on  all  their  es- 
sential points," — and  the  Temps  drives  this  point 
heme  by  noting  that  the  new  terms  which  Germany  is 
demanding  from  Russia  have  become  known  just  in 
time  to  point  out  more  sharply  than  ever  the  contrast 
between  principles  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  feeling  between  the  lines  that  even  in  this  pre- 
tense of  accepting  the  President's  points  "in  princi- 
ple," von  Hertling  has  had  to  admit  the  strength  of 
a  feeling  that  can  only  hinder  his  policies.  The  So- 
cialist papers,  of  course,  insist  particularly  on  this 
point.  But  even  the  Socialists  do  not  now  pretend 
to  hope  for  von  Hertling's  conversion, — and  their  dis- 
appointed hopes  make  them  break  out  only  the  more 
bitterly  against  the  Chancellor's  "pride"  and  "cynic- 
iem. 

Last  of  all,  it  may  be  noted  that  over  all  these 
articles — from  whatever  section  of  the  press — looms 
the  shadow  of  the  expected  offensive.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  all  French  comment  on  this 
speech — as  on  all  speeches  at  present — is  the  pro- 
found feeling  that  by  now  all  comment  is  futile, — 
that  at  present  peace  is  not  to  be  got  by  talking  or  dis- 
cussion, and  least  of  all  by  discussion  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria's  Political  Situation 
The  Vienna  Arbeiterzeitung,  17  February,  organ 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  admits  that  there  is  an  impasse 
in  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, and  regrets  that  a  policy  more  in  accord  with 
the  principles  expounded  by  President  Wilson  has  not 
been  followed.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
article: 

"To  close  Parliament  now  would  lead  to  grave 
consequences.  Its  dissolution  should  be  followed  by 
new  elections.  But  on  what  basis  could  elections 
now  be  made  in  time  of  war?  The  recent  crisis  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  conflict  between  th  differ- 
ent nationalities.    But  new  elections    would  bring 
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back  the  same  number  of  Czechs,  Poles,  South  Slavs, 
and  Italians.  This  crisis  is  the  revolt  of  these  peo- 
ples against  German-Imperialism.  It  is  a  manifes- 
tation in  favor  of  the  peace  program  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  for  an  understanding  with  the  United  States. 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  elimination  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  failure  of  the  German  strikes  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  German  Imperialism.  There  is  dis- 
quieting news  to  the  effect  that  a  solution  has  been 
reached  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Wilson.    The  Pan-Germans  again  appear  anxious  to 


prove  to  the  world  that  the  annexationists  and  the  war 
party  have  carried  off  another  victory. 

But  the  German  working  classes  and  the  majority 
of  the  Austrian  Germans  do  not  propose  to  let  them- 
selves be  bled  by  such  masters.  We  demand  that 
Czernin  follow  the  different  path  which  he  opened. 
His  speech  was  of  a  nature  to  permit  negotiations 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States. 
These  two  countries  could  work  out  a  common  peace 
piogram  which  they  could  submit  to  the  world  with- 
out either  British  or  German  Imperialists  daring  to 
oppose  it." 
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Military.  Of  the  fighting  about  Monte  Asolone 
and  Monte  Grappa,  the  Washington  Post,  December 
22,  says:  '"The  Austro-German  offensive  continues 
with  unabated  fury,  with  costly  expenditure  of  men 
and  material.  .  .  .  Today  the  Italian  armies  are 
in  a  critical  position,  their  northern  position  being 
menaced  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  southern  forces  along  the  Piave  in  danger  of 
being  outflanked."  The  military  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  December  23,  finds,  however,  that  "the 
Italian  situation,  despite  the  recent  enemy  gains, 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand,  and  gives  no  cause  for  im- 
mediate concern." 

The  recall  of  General  Sarrail,  according  to  the 
same  critic,  "has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  Saloniki  forces.  It  is  generally  ar- 
gued that  Sarrail's  inactivity  has  led  to  his  being  de- 
prived of  his  command,  and  that  we  may  now  expect 
a  sustained  offensive."  This,  the  Times  goes  on  to 
point  out,  is  utterly  "silly;"  and  "there  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  left  for  the  Saloniki  forces  but  withdrawal, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better." 

The  Transcript,  December  19,  after  supposing 
that  Sarrail  "has  been  displaced,  and  will  go  home 
a  failure,"  does  not  suppose  that  General  Guillaumat 
"can  be  congratulated.  He  has  a  task  that  may  prove 
insuperable.  .  .  Perhaps  the  Allies  have  reason 
to  apprehend  a  great  German  offensive  toward  Sa- 
lonica,  and  are  preparing  for  a  defensive  campaign 
there  only.  In  either  case  they  need  the  best  ability 
they  can  get  in  the  Salonica  command." 

The  prospective  German  offensive  is  qualified  by 
the  New  York  Times,  December  19,  as  "holding  out 
a  club  in  one  hand  and  candy  in  the  other,"  in  the 
hope  "to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  that  mighty 
smash,  which,  when  made,  might  turn  out  to  have  a 
dreadful  recoil.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
though  Germany  has  enough  men  to  make  the  offen- 
sive she  has  not  enough  to  insure  success."  The 
Washington  Post,  December  17,  expects  that  "Amer- 
ican troops  are  very  likely  to  become  involved  in  the 
fighting.  It  is  'possible  that  the  Germans  may  select 
the  sector  held  by  the  Americans  as  the  point  of  con- 
tact for  their  first  powerful  thrusts.  But  even  if  the 
Germans  select  other  points  for  their  first  attacks 
there  is  more  than  a  possibility  that  American  forces 
will  be  called  into  action  on  a  far  wider  scale  than 
generally  realized  here." 

The  general  opinion  that  the  Germans  can  claim 
numerical  superiority  on  the  Western  front  is  exam- 
ined critically;  both  in  the  Times  editorial  quoted 
above,  and  in  the  statement  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  December  17, 
who,  after  talking  with  General  Bliss,  discovers  that 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  front  would 


"not  begin  to  give  the  Teutons  numerical  superior- 
ity." The  idea  persists  that  Hindenburg  wishes  to 
"see  the  whole  business  ended  before  the  full  force 
of  the  new  (American)  army  is  felt."  (Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  December  21). 

Training.  News  of  military  operations  is  crowd- 
ed off  the  front  page  by  the  accounts  of  the  Senate 
inquiries.  The  ordnance  inquiry  is  summarized  as 
follows  by  the  El  Paso  Times,  December  18:  "There 
is  mighty  little  comfort  in  the  assertions  of  General 
Crozier  that  we  may  get  some  machine  guns  delivered 
next  April;  that  the  training  camps  over  the  country 
are  not  supplied  with  arms;  that  our  soldiers  in 
France  are  fighting  with  French  guns;  that  the  Lewis 
machine  gun,  which  was  rejected  by  our  government, 
is  being  used  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  by  the 
British  and  Canadians.  .  .  .  We  do  not  criti- 
cize our  government  officials  so  much  as  we  criticize 
our  present  entangled  government  machine.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  head,  no  one  man  who  can  be 
looked  up  to  for  anything." 

The  hearing  of  the  munition  makers  gives  these 
results,  according  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  December 
19:  "Initiative  taken  by  makers  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, not  by  the  War  Department.  Navy  going 
ahead  and  doing  things,  and  Army  bound  by  red 
tape.  At  least  two  months'  delay  to  rifle,  and  four 
months  to  machine-gun  program,  due  to  uncertainty 
in  the  War  Department  as  to  types.  Only  one  com- 
pany making  rifles,  when  all  might  have  been  busy 
except  for  distrust  of  the  War  Department  methods. 
No  evidence  of  preparedness  before  the  United  States 
actually  entered  the  war.  Rifle  program  of  ordnance 
bureau  carried  out  at  expense  of  Allies  and  the  troops 
at  home.  Thousands  of  machine-guns  offered  the  Ar- 
my in  ample  time  to  equip  all  training  arms,  and 
rejected."  The  Kansas  City  Times,  December  20, 
comments  in  the  same  vein:  "In  fact,  the  navy  seems 
to  have  got  away  from  the  post  in  much  better  shape 
than  the  army.  Mr.  Baker,  General  Crozier,  and 
General  Sharpe  have  still  got  more  or  less  of  a  dazed 
look.  Mr.  Baker  admits  he  couldn't  get  any  hauling 
done  by  the  railroads,  General  Crozier  admits  he  has 
not  got  around  to  laying  in  a  stock  of  guns,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  tells  us  that  General  Sharpe  didn't 
get  winter  clothing  to  the  training  camps  in  time  to 
keep  the  soldiers  from  catching  pneumonia." 

That  the  train  was  already  laid  for  the  explosion 
of  the  inquiry  is  indicated  by  the  Washington  Times. 
"For  several  months,"  says  its  Congressional  corres- 
pondent, December  20,  "practically  all  the  facts  that 
have  just  been  revealed  were  known  and  gossiped 
about  in  the  National  Capital,  but,  owing  to  peculiar 
restrictions  of  censorship  and  an  atmosphere  of  offi- 
cial intimidation,  the  American  people  were  denied 
news  that  might  have  been  the  basis  for  the  same  kind 
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of  helpful  criticism  which  is  only  now  stimulating  the 
Government  to  greater  effort  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Washington  knew  about  the  shortage  of  rifles,  the 
changes  in  ordnance,  the  complaints  of  visiting  manu- 
facturers, their  offers  to  supply  the  Government  with 
munitions,  and  the  lack  of  equipment.  It  was  even 
predicted  by  men  within  the  army  exactly  what  the 
suffering  would  be,  both  on  the  transports  and  in  the 
camps." 

The  dramatic  depositions  of  Congressmen  McCor- 
mick,  Miller,  and  Dale,  as  to  the  shortage  of  equip- 
ment and  supply  in  France,  are  widely  commented 
upon,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  December  20,  reveals 
that  '"General  Pershing,  feeling  keenly  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  the  American 
army  in  action,  precipitated  the  re-organization  of 
the  War  Department.  .  .  He  cabled  protest  after 
protest  in  vehement  language.  He  denounced  the  in- 
explicable delays  for  which  the  ordnance  bureau  and 
quartermaster  general  were  believed  to  be  responsi- 
ble, and,  eventually,  General  Pershing,  in  language 
virtually  tantamount  to  a  demand,  asked  for  the  re- 
moval of  General  Crozier  and  Sharpe.  General  Per- 
shing's protests  were  eventually  heeded  by  Secretary 
Baker,  who  hit  upon  the  device  of  forming  a  war 
council  providing  berths  for  General  Crozier  and 
General  Sharpe.  The  creation  of  the  war  council  was 
delayed,  however,  until  after  the  first  damaging  reve- 
lations of  bureaucratic  inefficiency  before  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  last  week." 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General,  showing  ""in- 
sufficient clothing,  overcrowding,  and  bad  sanitary 
conditions"  in  some  of  the  camps,  is  considered  (Kan- 
sas City  Times,  December  19)  to  "add  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  criticism  that  already  have  been  burning 
about  the  War  Department  on  the  slowness  in  getting 
supplies  to  ihe  army.  Members  of  the  committee 
stated  that  more  complaints  had  come  to  them  about 
the  clothing  condition  than  anything  else.  The  de- 
fense of  the  quartermaster's  department  will  be  that 
it  ordered  ample  material  on  time,  but  it  was  not 
turned  out,  and  that  it  is  now  either  in  the  camps 
or  on  the  way.  But,  as  the  Gorgas  report  states,  it 
did  not  get  there  on  time,  and  the  exposures  followed 
that  resulted  in  increased  sickness." 

The  examination  of  General  Sharpe  brings  out, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times'  summary,  Decem- 
ber 23,  "that  there  have  been  deficiences  in  the  sup- 
ply of  clothing  and  shoes  to  camps  and  cantonments, 
that  many  articles  delivered  were  misfits,  and  that 
General  Pershing  was  dissatisfied  with  the  equip- 
ment of  his  troops  in  France."  After  taking  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  General 
Sharpe's  departments,  the  Times  concludes  that  "it 
seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  of- 
ten lost  its  bearings.  Perhaps  no  other  man  could 
have  made  a  real  success  of  the  job,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  too  big  for  General  Sharpe.  Evidently  he 
relied  too  much  upon  the  committee  detailed  to  help 
him." 

The  inquiry  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  flood  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  the  political  opportunity  is  not 
lost  sight  of.    In  summary,  attacks  are  directed  at 
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the  red  tape  of  the  War  Department;  at  the  personal 
inefficiency  of  department  heads;  and  at  a  censorship 
which  is  believed  to  have  shielded  inefficiency.  The 
first  and  immediate  remedy,  the  War  Council,  is  ex- 
cellent in  idea,  as  it  appears  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
December  18,  because  it  was  originated,  as  an  idea, 
by  Mr.  Root  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War;  but  it 
appears  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  December  18,  as 
"a  Board  for  Disabled  Bureaucrats,"  formed  by 
"kicking  incompetents  upstairs;"  and  the  Kansas  City- 
Star,  December  18,  calls  the  War  Council  "a  mustard 
plaster  poultice,  instead  of  the  greatly  needed  major 
operation." 

The  ordnance  situation  calls  for  a  ministry  of  mu- 
nitions, in  the  opinion  of  numerous  observers,  "to 
be  headed,"  thinks  the  Washington  Post,  December 
22,  "by  an  executive  of  the  type  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab."  Discussion  of  the  quartermaster  situation 
is  headed  off  by  the  appointment  of  General  Goe- 
thals;  and  the  shaking  up  of  the  Medical  Corps,  and 
the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Training,  are  taken 
to  be  direct  results  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  goes  farther 
into  detailed  solution.  "We  ought  to  have  a  minister 
of  munitions,"  it  says,  "and  we  ought  to  have  a  min- 
ister of  food  and  clothing.  Some  man  like  Schwab, 
or  his  assistant,  Grace,  should  be  put  at  the  head  of 
cannon,  shells,  and  powder  output.  A  good  weaver 
vjr  a  big  drygoods  merchant  like  John  G.  Sheed,  of 
the  Marshall  Field  Company,  should  be  put  at  the 
head  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  department." 

Critticism  does  not,  however,  stop  there.  Com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  preparedness  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment since  the  outbreak  of  war  does  not  preclude  a 
large  body  of  partisan  comment  on  the  lack  of  polit- 
ical preparedness  before  the  outbreak,  and  on  the 
necessity  for  future  universal  service.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  Secretary  Baker  in  partisan  circles,  height- 
ened by  his  "exasperating"  refusal  to  think  seriously 
of  universal  service,  finds  expression  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  December  19,  as  follows:  "Yet  we  find 
Mr.  Baker  in  an  attitude  of  serene  complacency,  and 
inviting  us  to  think  only  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, as  if  we  were  in  an  academic  debate  with 
unlimited  time  to  talk."  The  Springfield  Union  sees 
that  "underlying  the  whole  inquiry  is  the  question, 
not  merely  of  Mr.  Baker's  fitness  for  his  exacting 
office,  but  of  the  extent  to  which  the  judgment  of  mili- 
tary experts  is  subordinated  and  overruled  by  the 
force  of  civilian  opinion."  The  Minneapolis  Journal 
admits  that  "the  Secretary  of  War  has  shown  more 
ability  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  trial 
lawyer  and  municipal  reformer;  yet  there  remains 
the  question  whether  with  all  his  zal  and  capacity  he 
measures  up  to  the  job.  Might  not  Elihu  Root  come 
nearer  answering  the  requirements?  He  is  in  his 
seventies,  but  so  is  Clemenceau.  We  know  what  his 
extraordinary  abilities  are.  .  .  .  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  great  war  minister,  such  as  was  Stanton, 
the  Democrat  whom  Lincoln  appointed." 

The  controversy  goes  farther.  "Wliether  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  munitions  control  would  bet- 
ter the  situation,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Decem- 
ber 18,  "as  it  admittedly  did  in  England,  no  one  of 
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course  knows.  Members  of  the  Senate  committee 
frankly  admit  they  believe  it  would.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  standing  pat  behind  Secretary  Baker,  and 
the  existing  war  organization."  An  finally  the  New 
York  Tribune,  December  20:  "Mr.  Wilson  has 
spoken  nobly  in  recent  months.  The  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  Allied  world  is  as  nearly  his  as  it  is  the 
possession  of  any  one  man;  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
unable  at  any  time  to  choose  the  man  or  direct  the 
machines  by  which  the  moral  ideas  and  principles 
which  he  championed  could  be  made  efficient,  and 
here  lies  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty  in  Washing- 
ton, and  here  is  the  one  disturbing  circumstance  look- 
ing to  the  future." 

In  any  case,  and  from  "a  broad  point  of  view," 
the  Neiv  York  World,  December  20,  concludes  that 
"wars  are  not  won  merely  by  washing  dirty  linen  or 
by  magnifying  failures  and  shortcomings.  They  are 
won  by  confidence  and  courage  and  resolution.  The 
American  people  may  be  very  sure  that  Congress  will 
not  investigate  the  German  Army  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  that  Prussian  autocracy  will  never  be  overthrown 
by  Congressional  nagging  of  soldiers  and  administra- 
tors who  may  be  muddling,  but  who  are  muddling  in 
the  right  direction."  And  the  Transcript  takes  some 
comfort  in  the  situation.  "The  interest  of  Congress 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,"  it  philosophizes  (Decem- 
ber 19),  "reflects  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
an  America  wide  awake  and  on  the  job  is  an  enemy 
that  Germany  cannot  hope  to  defeat." 

Navy.  The  Congressional  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Navy  caused  practically  no  stir.  The 
opinion  is  general  that  the  Navy  has  fully  measured 
up  to  the  necessary  standards,  and  pains  are  taken 
to  show  the  comparison  between  navy  and  army  meth- 
ods of  getting  equipment  and  supply.  The  Washing- 
ington  Post,  December  22,  points  out  that  "in  the 
Navy  there  is  full  and  prompt  service,  with  no  ex- 
cuses necessary.  In  the  Army  there  is  inadequate 
service,  with  all  kinds  of  excuses."  Mr.  Arthur  Pol- 
len, the  British  naval  critic,  interviewed  (New  York 
Tribune,  December  20),  attributes  the  changes  in 
the  British  Admiralty  to  "the  fact  that  an  extremely 
effective,  well  equipped  and  brilliantly  commanded 
contingent  of  American  destroyers  was  already  at 
work  in  a  very  important  area  of  the  theater  of  war, 
and  to  the  British  government  waking  up  to  the  truth 
that  the  belligerency  of  America  meant  not  only  the 
co-operation  of  a  very  gallant  and  enterprising  ally, 
but  the  domestication,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new  and  ex- 
tremely intelligent  critic." 

Shipping.  The  inquiry  into  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  is  characterized  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain as  a  "debating  society,"  is  expected  by  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  December  18,  to  effect  that  "the  Ship- 
ping Board  will  be  abolished  and  the  work  of  ship 
construction  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man."  The 
New  York  Tribune,  December  20,  expects  that  the 
testimony  of  General  Goethals  will  "demonstrate  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  legal  organization  of 
the  government  shipbuilding  forces,  and  suggests  a 
solution  for  the  conflict  of  authority  which  has  broken 
down  three  heads  of  the  Corporation."  Meantime 


the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hurley  is  considered  to  show 
that,  personal  differences  having  been  composed,  new 
yards  built,  and  ships  actually  started  down  the  ways, 
nothing  is  left  to  be  done.  The  delays  in  the  past, 
he  testifies  (Chicago  Tribune,  December  21),  were 
due  "to  labor  troubles,  transportation  delays,  lack 
of  materials,  and  the  change  in  the  wooden  ship  de- 
sign. 

Another  difficulty  is  stated  by  the  Merchants' 
Association  (New  York  Times,  December  17),  to  be 
the  lack  of  housing  accommodation  in  proximity  to 
the  new  yards;  and  that  something  more  than  private 
enterprise  must  be  called  in  is  indicated  by  its  report 
that  "the  immense  amount  of  capital  which  ship- 
builders have  had  to  put  into  plant  enlargement  ab- 
solutely prevents  most  of  them  from  investing  in 
houses."  The  New  Republic,  December  22,  after  in- 
voking the  British  example  of  governmental  housing, 
suggests  that  the  situation  can  be  solved  "through  the 
formation  of  an  emergency  housing  corporation  along 
the  lines  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation." 

Food.  The  Senate  inquiry  into  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration activities  is  considered,  by  the  New 
York  Times,  December  10,  as  likely  to  "be  swerved 
•form  its  legitimate  public  service  into  the  service  of 
private  animosities.  The  public  is  not  deeply  inter- 
ested," goes  on  the  Times,  "in  the  quarrels  of  Claus 
A.  Spreckles  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. It  is  deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  to  see  to  it  that  food  supplies  are  conserved, 
equitably  distributed,  and  sold  at  fair  prices.  .  .  . 
The  public  has  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover's  ability. 
.  .  .  It  has  confidence  in  his  fairness,  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  intentions,  and  in  his  freedom  from 
all  influences  save  those  which  spring  from  consid- 
eration for  the  public  good." 

The  extension  of  the  inquiry  to  the  meat  situa- 
tion reveals,  according  to  the  Chicago  American,  De- 
cember 22,  a  "direct  connection  between  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  operations  of  the  packers." 

An  inquiry  conducted  by  the  El  Paso  Times,  De- 
cember 23,  sums  up  the  general  food  situatiton  as 
follows:  "It  is  proven  that:  1.  There  is  enough 
food  in  the  United  States  to  feed  all  the  people,  and 
to  help  feed  the  peoples  of  our  allies.  2.  Some  foods 
must  be  substituted  for  others  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  3.  The  excessively  high  cost  of  foodstuffs 
does  threaten  famine,  or  at  least  under-nourishment, 
to  millions  of  poor  people. 

"It  is  charged  that:  1.  Food  is  wasted.  2. 
Food  prices  are  made  unnecessarily  high  by  specula- 
tors. ...  3.  Community  grocers  exact  war 
profits  on  foods. 

"Remedies  suggested:  1.  Elimination  of  food 
gamblers,  unnecessary  middlemen,  and  all  other  food 
profiteers.  2.  Establishment  of  co-operative  com- 
munity stores  for  city  consumers.  3.  Government 
operation  of  food  manufacturing  plants,  of  food  stor- 
age plants,  and  warehouse  plants,  and  of  all  trans- 
portation lines.  4.  Conservation  of  food  in  homes 
and  restaurants." 

Railroads.  The  railroad  problem  is  still  be- 
fore the  President.  Before  adjourning  Congress 
"adopted  a  resolution  by  Senator  Cummins  provid- 
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ing  an  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's recent  recommendation  for  government 
operation"  (New  York  Times,  December  19).  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  over  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  press  turns  to  comment  upon  the  choice  of  an  ad- 
ministrator. "He  may  announce  his  decision  tomor- 
row, but  his  conclusion  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  Government  Ownership,"  says  the  New 
York  World,  December  17.  For  the  Washington 
Post,  December  17,  "the  indications  pointed  last 
night  more  strongly  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  William 
G.  McAdoo  as  the  prospective  administrator."  This 
is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  Washington 
Times,  December  17,  that  "men  who  have  the  ear  of 
the  President  ...  are  marshalling  convincing 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." The  Chicago  Tribune,  December  19,  says  that 
Secretary  McAdoo  is  regarded  as  the  choice,  and  that 
"the  information  was  also  conveyed  that  the  rail- 
road interests  would  not  find  fault  with  the  selec- 
tion." Among  the  other  names  mentioned  for  the 
post  of  administrator  were  those  of  ex-President 
Taft  and  Justice  Brandeis;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Times,  "that  which  has  the  most  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  railroad  men  themselves  is  that  of  Secretary 
Lane."  The  controversy  now  rages,  once  the  pros- 
pect of  government  operation  is  generally  accepted, 
over  government  ownership. 

Coal.  Better  weather  permits  of  a  temporary 
amelioration  of  the  coal  situation;  but  there  is  still 
much  recrimination.  Two  general  considerations  are 
advanced  to  explain  that  the  shortage  is  likely  to  be 
normal.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  December  19,  shows 
that  "one  of  the  most  important  of  these  underlying 
sources  of  trouble  is  the  concentration  of  munition 
and  war  supply  factories  along  the  east  coast;"  and 
the  Boston  Transcript,  December  19,  that  "in  all 
probability,  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war  and  per- 
haps for  some  time  thereafter,  the  public  must  make 
up  its  mind  to  the  necessity  of  existing  on  a  short- 
ened coal  supply;  that  in  ways  increasing  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  adjust  itself  to  the  notion  of  econo- 
mizing on  coal." 

Battledore  and  shuttlecock  between  the  mines  and 
the  railroads  continues,  with  hits  at  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration. The  Kansas  City  Times,  December  17, 
sums  up  the  complaints  by  saying:  "Right  now  a 
good  part  of  the  public  is  about  ready  to  make  Dr. 
Harry  Garfield,  coal  administrator,  the  official  goat 
for  the  present  coal  shortage  and  difficulties."  Go- 
ing on  to  list  the  complaints,  the  Times  says:  "The 
rocks  upon  which  the  coal  supply  has  battered  itself 
to  pieces  are  many,  but  the  principal  ones  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  1.  Dr.  Garfield's  lack  of  train- 
ing. 2.  Absence  of  complete  control  of  both  coal 
production  and  transportation.  3.  Failure  to  use 
water  transportation  facilities  to  the  utmost.  4. 
Hurried  arbitrary  price-fixing,  with  big  readjustments 
forced  later.  5.  Congestion  in  and  around  principal 
ocean  ports.  6.  Labor  troubles."  An  investigation 
is  promised  here  also. 


Germany.  Publication  of  further  installments 
of  the  Luxburg  documents,  according  to  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  December  21,  "is  likely  to  have 
profound  effect  upon  war  sentiment  in  Argentina. 
That  a  declaration  of  hostilities  may  follow  the  dis- 
closures is  not  unlikely.  Diplomats  confidently  ex- 
pect to  see  all  opposition  to  war  with  Germany,  in- 
cluding that  of  President  Irigoyen,  swept  aside." 

Pains  are  taken  to  show  that  "Argentina  was 
made  to  appear  (in  the  telegrams)  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  German  minister's  intrigue  through  exagge- 
rated and  inaccurate  statements  of  the  real  feeling  of 
the  Argentina  government  toward  a  preservation  of 
neutrality.  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  United  States 
government,"  says  the  Washington  Times,  Decem- 
ber 19,  "which,  in  publishing  the  Luxburg  telegrams 
simultaneously  with  the  foreign  office  at  Buenos 
Aires,  had  no  other  object  than  to  prove  to  the  world 
the  insidious  operation  of  German  plans  to  cause  dis- 
sension between  neighboring  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere." 

Peace  Terms.  The  German  peace  feeler  arouses 
considerable  comment,  in  spite  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune's, December  21,  warning  that,  "to  discuss  sol- 
emnly and  even  heatedly  terms  which  arise  without 
anything  to  show  in  the  way  of  authority,  which  bear 
every  evidence  of  being  propaganda  designed  to  pro- 
mote disorder  in  Allied  camps,  rather  than  to  obtain 
peace,  is  to  play  the  German  game  with  obvious  stu- 
pidity." The  New  York  World,  December  21,  gives 
warning  that  "the  one  thing  for  British,  French  and 
Americans  alike  to  remember  is  that  no  peace  terms 
submitted  by  the  present  German  government  are 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written."  And 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  December  21:  "For  the  same 
reasons  that  German  Socialists  look  with  disfavor  on 
a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  the  people  of  the  allied 
democracies  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  just  and 
durable  peace  by  rejecting  any  suggestion  of  a  set- 
tlement which  would  leave  Prussianism  in  the  sad- 
dle." The  New  York  World,  December  21,  does  ad- 
mit however,  that  while,  "from  the  expressed  war 
aims  of  President  Wilson  and  Allied  statesmen,  the 
conditions  outlined  could  not  form  the  basis  of  a  sat- 
isfactory peace,  it  was  conceded  that  they  contain 
some  of  the  elements  which  would  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded in  a  peace  agreement."  And  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  December  21,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"if  what  purports  to  be  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
Kaiser  are  genuine,  they  do  make  a  foundation,  if 
not  for  negotiations,  at  least  for  talking  them." 

Russia.  "Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Teutonic  alliance  is  the  biggest  single 
event  of  the  war,"  says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  De- 
cember 18;  and  the  New  York  World,  December  18, 
calls  it  "not  merely  a  cowardly  desertion  of  former 
allies;  .  .  .  not  merely  a  surrender  to  Prussian- 
ism; it  is  a  studied  and  calculated  act  of  treachery, 
at  which  even  Machiavelli  would  have  hesitated." 
The  Transcript,  December  17,  sees  it  as  even  worse. 
"The  armistice  is  of  course  a  mockery,  and  is  meant 
to  be  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Even  if  it 
had  the  momentary  effect  of  stopping  the  transfer  of 
German  troops,  it  would  be  broken  the  moment  'mili- 
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tary  necessity'  required  that  it  should  be  broken." 
Aside  from  the  military  considerations,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  December  17,  is  interested  in  "the 
news  that  the  Germans  are  ready  with  goods  to  sell 
in  exchange  for  food  and  other  Russian  supplies;" 
and  hints  that  "the  entente  powers  are  considering 
relations  with  Russia,  and  are  inclined  to  aid  Rus- 
sia in  economic  rehabilitation.  .  .  .  We  might 
get  something  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  neutrality 
toward  us,  instead  of  a  practical  alliance  with  Ger- 
many." 

The  publication  of  the  Russo-Japanese  secret 
treaty  of  1916  causes  some  distinctly  unfriendly  com- 
ment. The  Houston  Chronicle,  December  23,  sees 
it  plain:  "The  Czar  and  the  Mikado  were  making 
arrangements  to  gobble  Eastern  Asia,  and  divide  the 
spoils  between  them  to  the  exclusion  of  outsiders: 
that  is  what  the  treaty  means,  and  all  it  means."  The 
Transcript,  December  22,  is  not  less  suspicious. 
While  attributing  the  idea,  which  it  calls  "unspeak- 
ably base,"  to  Okuma,  it  adds  the  caution  that  "we 
need  to  keep  our  eyes  open  in  dealing  with  these 
highly  gifted  people.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  no  understanding  of  the  Okuma  sort  exists 
between  Germany  and  the  present  government  of 
Japan."  The  World,  December  22,  points  the  moral. 
"Backstairs  diplomacy  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the 
things  against  which  the  world  is  fighting  today.  The 
voice  of  the  United  States  is  unreservedly  raised 
against  it.  One  of  our  important  aims  in  the  strug- 
gle is  to  make  such  agreements  between  Governments 
impossible.  Yet,  until  the  time  comes  when  all  the 
world  has  learned  to  play  its  cards  on  the  table,  we 
cannot  blame  our  friends  for  protecting  their  hands 
under  the  old  rules." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Alsace-Lorraine 

On  the  first  of  March,  1871,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  France  and  Germany  were  approved 
by  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux.  In  the  name 
of  the  deputies  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  M.  Grosjean 
read  in  that  assembly  a  protest  which  remains  the 
most  convincing  statement  on  "the  right  of  peoples 
to  dispose  of  themselves."  France  has  just  been  com- 
memorating the  47th  anniversary  of  that  declaration. 
It  was  read  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  public 
meetings  were  arranged  in  all  the  great  cities,  the 
most  important  being  that  held  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris,  in  the  presence  of  President  Poincare. 

Needless  to  say  the  French  papers  for  March  1st 
and  2d  devote  their  leading  articles  to  the  protest 
and  its  commemoration;  it  is  "a  new  national  oath 
in  presence  of  the  enemy."  Almost  as  much  promi- 
nence was  given  to  the  collective  letter  of  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  extreme  Left"  (Feb.  18,  1871),  "declar- 
ing null  and  void  any  act  or  treaty,  any  vote  or  plebis- 
cite that  might  cede  any  fraction  of  Alsace  or  Lor- 
raine. Whatever  may  happen,  the  citizens  of  these 
two  provinces  will  ever  remain  our  compatriots  and 
our  brothers,  and  the  Republic  pledges  her  word  to 
them  that  her  protest  shall  never  cease." 


Le  Matin  (Abbe  Wetterle),  March  1st,  and  La 
France  de  Bordeaux  et  du  Sud-Quest  both  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  the  34  Republican  leaders  who 
signed  this  manifesto  and  of  the  107  who  voted 
against  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  only  one  is  alive 
today:  M.  Clemenceau,  premier  and  minister  of 
war. 

The  comments  of  the  French  press,  however, 
though  striking  in  their  eloquence  and  unanimity, 
add  little  to  the  force  of  the  protest  itself.  But  the 
ceremony  at  the  Sorbonne  proved  a  surprise:  M. 
Pichon,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  read  what  the 
Matin  calls  "A  Crushing  Document:  German  Black- 
mail against  France."  On  July  31st,  1914,  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  instructed  the  German 
ambassador  in  Paris,  Von  Schoen,  "to  ask  that  tbe 
fortresses  of  Toul  and  Verdun  he  handed  over  to 
Germany,  as  a  guarantee  of  neutrality,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  her  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Russia."  "As  the  first  request  of  Von  Schoen  for 
a  promise  of  neutrality  was  immediately  refused,  he 
did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  cynical  complement  of  the 
communication  with  which  his  government  had  en- 
trusted to  him."  "The  intentions  of  Germany  in  the 
past  are  for  us  a  precious  lesson  as  to  what  she 
would  like  to  do,  and  would,  if  she  could,  do  in  the 
present." 

The  articles  dealing  with  conditions  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  One  appears  in  La  Victoire  (March 
1st):  "The  Lands  that  mourn:  Alsace-Lorraine  un- 
der the  yoke."  It  rehearses  the  different  methods 
used  by  the  Germans  to  cow  the  Alsace-Lorraine  pop- 
ulation: radical  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
French  language;  unfavorable  treatment  given  to  Al- 
sace-Lorraine soldiers,  who  were  sent  to  the  most 
perilous  posts  on  the  Eastern  front;  systematic  im- 
prisonment, or  exile  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  of 
all  civilians  suspected  of  Francophile  tendencies." 
The  most  unbridled  arbitrariness  guides  the  actions 
of  the  military  authorities;  a  mere  anonymous  de- 
nunciation is  sufficient  to  ruin  a  man." 

In  UEcho  de  Paris  (March  1st),  M.  Maurice 
Barre  shows  how  Germany  is  attempting  to  extort 
from  the  local  assemblies  of  Alsace-Lorraine  decla- 
rations of  loyalty  to  the  Fatherland.  In  spite  of  the 
most  ruthless  pressure,  "in  the  upper  House  the  bish- 
ops of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  whose  loyalty  to  the  em- 
pire is  ardent,  have  solemnly  affirmed  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  declare  that  the  populations  un- 
der their  charge  desired  to  remain  German." 

To  this  mock  plebiscite  under  the  German  cud- 
gel, the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  who  live  in  France 
are  opposing  a  purely  voluntary  petition  in  the  form 
of  an  address  to  President  Wilson  "thanking  him  for 
his  intervention  in  favour  of  oppressed  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  affirming  once  more  their  immutable  reso- 
lution that  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  reunited  to  the 
mother-country." 

The  Prussian  Electoral  Reforms 

The  complete  indifference  of  the  French  press  to 
the  fate  of  the  Prussian  electoral  reform  is  ably  ex- 
plained in  Le  Temps  and  Le  Journal  de  Geneve. 
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"In  truth,"  says  the  Temps,  Feb.  28,  "it  would 
he  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  the  public  mind 
would  automatically  change  in  Germany  if  the  elec- 
toral reform  were  carried  out  in  Prussia.  When  one 
esitmates  the  probable  composition  of  a  Prussian 
chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  one  does  not 
find  a  democratic  majority,  but  rather  a  fairly  even 
balance,  which  would  make  the  Catholic  Center  the 
arbiter  in  all  decisive  votes.  .  .  .  And  even 
though  the  majority  were  democratic,  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  army,  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  citizens,  would 
not  change  overnight.  We  should  witness  the  sur- 
vival of  traditions  bred  into  the  Prussian  mind  by 
a  long  military  training,  and  which  a  military  disil- 
lusion alone  can  destroy.    .    .  . 

"But  the  question  is  a  sort  of  barometer  of  all 
the  interior  policy  of  Germany.  By  the  energy  with 
which  von  Payer  would  re-act  against  the  vote  of  the 
Prussian  commission,  one  could  measure  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  democratic  sentiment  upon 
the  governing  circles  in  Germany.  Now,  M.  von 
Payer's  reaction  was  extremely  weak.  ...  A 
clear  light  is  thus  retrospectively  thrown  on  Count 
Hertling's  speech.  We  have  the  proof  that  no  pop- 
ular movement  will  give  the  Chancellor  either  the 
desire  or  the  power  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  .  .  .  Germany,  now  as  ever,  is  not 
governed,  but  commanded." 

"Europe,"  says  Le  Journal  de  Geneve  (Feb.  26), 
"has  absolutely  no  interest,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
in  the  Prussian  electoral  reform.  There  are  in  Ger- 
many internal  questions  which  have  a  bearing  on 
international  affairs;  the  right  to  make  war  or  peace, 
the  suppression  of  the  military  cabinet,  etc.,  are  im- 
portant for  the  tranquility  of  Europe.  The  fact  that 
in  Germany  power  belongs  not  to  the  government,  but 
to  Generals,  often  anonymous,  always  irresponsible, 
is  a  peril  for  every  one  of  us.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  composition  of  assemblies. 

"The  Reichstag  is  a  democratic  parliament,  both 
in  its  mode  of  election  and  its  composition:  but  it 
lacks  the  power  either  to  do  or  to  prevent  anything. 
It  is  therefore  dangerous,  because  it  enables  Ger- 
many to  cover  her  absolutist  face  with  a  democratic 
mask.  .  .  .  But  if  Europe  is  not  interested  in 
the  reform,  the  Prussians  are.  The  anger  of  the 
people,  if  they  are  refused  the  elementary  satisfaction 
that  they  claim,  may  become  a  European  affair  of 
the  first  magnitude;  and  one  cannot  see  without  ter- 
ror,— nor  without  some  secret  hope, — the  conserva- 
tives on  the  Elbe  thus  playing  with  fire." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Prussian  Electoral  Reform 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Prussian  Diet  has 
eliminated  the  principle  of  equality  of  franchise 
fiom  the  reform  bill  submitted  by  the  Government 
November  27.  By  eliminating  this  article,  the  bill 
would  lose  all  significance  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  step 
toward  parliamentary  government. 

The  present  antiquated  system  was  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  1848.    The  electors  are  divided 


into  three  classes  according  to  income.  The  result 
has  been  to  give  preponderance  to  the  large  land- 
owners. As  an  example:  the  votes  of  three  electors  in 
Berlin  in  the  first  class  have  989  times  the  value  of 
those  of  2,967  in  the  third  class.  In  the  ward  of 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  all  the  Prussian  Ministers  and 
Imperial  Secretaries  of  State  are  in  the  third  class 
of  electors,  while  two  or  three  rich  bankers  form  the 
first  class.  Even  Bismarck  called  this  "the  worst 
electoral  system  in  the  world." 

Since  his  time  there  have  been  repeated  projects 
ol  reform,  but  never  had  any  real  progress  been 
made  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  big  land- 
owners and  industrials.  The  King  of  Prussia  prom- 
ised this  reform  on  three  occasions  prior  to  the  war, 
and  since  the  war  has  made  repeated  pledges.  In 
March,  1917,  when  the  demand  for  peace  was  at  its 
height  and  strikes  threatened  throughout  Germany, 
the  King  sought  to  avoid  agitation  by  promising  a 
franchise  which  should  be  "direct  and  secret,"  but 
omitting  to  add  "equal."  But  this  was  not  to  go  into 
effect  until  the  end  of  hostilities.  Such  a  promise 
was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  strike.  Public  opin- 
ion demanded  peace  and  a  remedy  for  this  injus- 
tice. Again  in  July  when  the  pacifist  agitation  was 
general,  and  German  opinion  wavered,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  induced  the  King  to  add  the  principle 
of  equal  franchise  to  his  previous  Easter  pledge  and 
to  promise  prompt  action.  This  declaration  irritated 
the  conservatives  and  the  reactionaries  who  clubbed 
together  and  forced  the  retirement  of  von  Bethmann. 
One  the  eve  of  the  fourth  winter  campaign,  when  pub- 
lic opinion  gave  every  indication  of  fatigue,  Michae- 
lis,  25  Nov.,  published  a  project  of  constitutional  re- 
form containing  the  principles  embodied  in  the  decla- 
rations of  March  and  July. 

A  parallel  of  these  proposals  with  the  general 
course  of  events  shows  that  this  parliamentary  re- 
form was  announced  by  the  Government  only  at  mo- 
ments of  crises — a  sop  to  public  opinion  to  dimin- 
ish increasing  resistance  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
and  to  increased  military  control. 

The  bill  is  long  and  complicated.  While  it  in- 
creases the  qualifications  necessary  for  suffrage,  it 
none  the  less  embodies  the  principles  of  direct,  equal, 
and  secret  franchises  (see  Press  Review,  December 
17).  The  bill  was  presented  to  the  House  for  de- 
bate and  referred  to  a  joint-committee.  Here  the 
struggle  became  acute.  On  the  one  hand  the  Con- 
servatives have  been  solid  against  the  reform,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Left  has  been  united  in  supporting 
the  bill.  A  majority  of  the  Catholics  also  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  reform.  The  National-Liberals  have 
had  the  determining  voice  in  the  committee.  On  the 
first  ballot  recently  in  the  committee  they  supported 
the  Conservatives  and  rejected  the  equal  franchise 
clause  by  20  votes  to  15.  This  is  a  serious  blow  to 
the  principle  of  equal  franchise,  because  in  the  Com- 
mittee there  is  small  reason  to  expect  a  change  on 
the  second  vote.  The  reactionaries  have  substituted 
in  its  place  a  system  of  plural  franchise  even  more 
complicated  than  the  present  law. 

Throughout  the  debates  the  Government  has  been 
put  in  the  curious  position  of  defending  a  bill  the 
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principles  of  which  it  always  previously  opposed. 
Now  the  Government  and  the  liberals  would  appear 
to  be  together  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  re- 
actionary elements  which  dominate  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Whether  or  not  the  Government  is  serious  in  its  de- 
sire to  pass  the  Bill  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  case 
it  realizes  that  the  public  is  not  convinced  of  its  good 
faith  and  that  its  prestige  depends  on  the  energy  and 
success  with  which  it  pushes  the  reform.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  any  case,  Dr.  Fried- 
berg,  Vice-President  in  the  Landtag,  has  declared 
"that  the  victory  of  those  opposed  to  the  reform  is 
not  decisive."  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (moderate  in- 
dependent) February  21  writes:  "It  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  cause  of  universal  suffrage  and  to 
general  policy  for  the  Government  to  consent  to  re- 
nounce the  principle  of  equal  franchise,  which  till 
now  it  has  supported.  Yesterday's  vote  in  the  com- 
mission is  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  struggle 
for  electoral  reform;  it  was  only  the  beginning.  This 


struggle  will  soon  take  the  proportion  of  a  war  of 
position  which  will  drag  on  for  months,  and  prove 
a  severe  test  to  the  nerves  of  the  public.  The  Gov- 
ernment declared  last  week  that  it  would  make  use 
of  all  means  at  its  disposal  to  put  through  the  fran- 
chise reform  before  the  next  election.  In  Liberal 
circles  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  National- 
Liberal  Party  group  could  have  opposed  the  Bill  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion.  The  responsibility  is 
now  with  them.  The  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
is  of  capital  importance,  and  is  one  essential  to  our 
internal  political  development. 

Vorwaerts,  February  21  (Socialist  Majority 
Paper),  protests  vigorously  against  the  check  to  the 
Bill.  This  decision  of  the  reactionaries  is  nothing 
less  than  the  cut  of  a  whip  across  the  face  of  the 
proletariat.  Instead  of  transforming  the  three  class 
system  into  one  of  equal  suffrage,  they  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  admitting  six  classes.  .  .  .  We  know 
the  reactionaries  are  trying  to  drive  the  pepole.  But 
the  working  class  knows  how  to  check  them." 
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The  French  Press  and  Japan 

(Between  Aug.  28,  1917  and  March  1,  1918) 
During  the  stay  of  the  Japanese  mission  in  the 
United  States  its  work  was  hopefully  watched  by  the 
press,  though  without  much  editorial  comment.  Aug. 
28  Le  GauLois  printed  a  full  column  article  begin- 
ning "The  passivity  of  the  Russian  army  .  .  . 
has  given  rise  to  the  hope  of  the  entrance  onto  the 
scene  of  a  Japanese  army  on  the  Russian  front.  It 
is  as  yet  only  an  idea  in  the  air.  But  if  one  studies 
it,  even  only  a  little,  one  is  struck  with  the  influence 
that  an  actual  Japanese  intervention  might  have  on 
the  issue  and  duration  of  the  war."  The  writer  re- 
calls the  valor  and  skill  displayed  by  the  Japanese 
troops  during  their  war  with  Russia,  their  experience, 
etc.,  and  believes  that  by  no  means  large  contingents 
would  be  required,  that  some  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  would  be  sufficient  to  galvanize  the  Rus- 
sian army  which  at  that  date  was  still  in  existence. 
He  suggests  that  the  Japanese  could  employ  the  en- 
tire winter  in  transporting  these  troops  over  the 
Trans-Siberian  and  be  ready  for  work  in  the  spring. 
'"Let  us  think  of  it,"  he  ends,  "it  would  be  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  shortening  the  war." 

Les  Debats,  evening  of  the  same  date,  also  writes 
at  length.  ".  .  .  There  has  been  much  talk  the 
last  few  days  of  a  more  intense  and  direct  Japanese 
co-operation.  .  .  .  It  is  in  fact  visible  .  .  . 
that  it  is  in  Washington  and  London  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  settled.  ...  It  depends  on  Wash- 
ington more  than  any  other  Capital  to  assure  Japan 
the  guarantee  and  advantages  which  might  decide  the 
Japanese  Government  .  .  ."  The  writer  hastens 
to  explain  that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  immigration. 
"As  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Japanese  co-opera- 
tion that  seems  to  us  to  depend  entirely  on  Eng- 
land .  .  ."  The  rest  of  the  long  article  consid- 
ers the  various  possibilties:  the  length  of  the  route, 
the  possibilities  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  etc., 
and  ends:  "The  political  action  which  wishes  to 
settle  this  questiton  must  remember  that  the  road 
which  leads  to  Tokio  passes  through  London  and 
Washington." 

During  September  close  watch  was  kept  on  United 
States-Japan  relations  as  also  on  the  internal  polit- 
ical conditions  of  the  latter  country  with  the  hope- 
ful conclusion  that  these  would  not  affect  the  cause 
of  the  Allies. 

Oct.  7,  Pertinax,  in  L'Echo  de  Paris  lays  stress 
on  the  great  importance  of  the  Japanese  Mission  still 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  will  be  a  tremendous 
disappointment  to  Germany  who  had  all  along  looked 
hopefully  and  encouraged  the  supposedly  insoluble 
enmity  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  with  its 


likelihood  of  eventually  obliging  the  Entente  to  de- 
declare  itself  as  siding  with  either  Japan  or  the 
United  States.  He  sees  in  the  public  recognition 
by  Japan  of  the  German  machinations  which  had 
caused  the  international  misunderstandings,  great 
hope  for  future  United  States-Japan  reconciliation 
and  understanding  and  ends:  "After  Australia,  af- 
ter New  Zealand,  after  the  United  States,  Japan  will 
wind  up  by  putting  in  more  and  more  of  her  mili- 
tary weight  on  our  side." 

The  Matin,  Oct.  20  announces  the  soon  expected 
arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  Japanese  economic 
mission  under  Baron  Metaga.  It  was  the  only  paper 
of  that  date  to  mention  it. 

L'Echo  of  Oct.  25  devotes  an  editorial  to  the  lack 
of  proper  effort  and  economic  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation of  France  in  Japan.  "Japan  is  a  great  na- 
tion and  puissant  Ally  ...  we  must  not  let  her 
think  that  we  attach  only  a  secondary  importance  to 
our  relations  with  that  great  and  beautiful  country." 

La  Liberie,  Oct.  27,  has  a  long  article  recount- 
ing, somewhat  vaguely,  the  discoveries  by  the  Japan- 
ese of  German  treachery  and  intrigue  in  the  Far 
East. 

From  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  Nov.,  all  papers  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  happy  result  of  the  United 
Slates-Japanese  negotiations.  The  18th  a  press  wire 
gives  a  summary  of  a  disclosure  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Finance  in  which  he  states  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  Japan  to  send  troops 
to  Europe. 

Nov.  19  dispatches  from  Japan  (dated  16  and 
17)  announce  the  suspension  of  United  States-Japa- 
nese negotiations.  "Thrown  back  thus  on  her  own  re- 
sources Japan  considers  it  her  duty  to  notify  (warn) 
those  who  have  been  so  long  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter." An  addition  to  the  ministerial  speech  quoted 
above  the  dispatch  says:  "The  Allies  who  know  all 
our  difficulties  in  this  matter  (i.  e.,  military  aid) 
have  never  insisted  upon  this  point.    .    .  ." 

Nov.  21  U Homme  Enchaine  after  saying:  "In 
Japanese  circles  nothing  is  known  of  a  coming  mili- 
tary intervention  on  the  European  front,"  points  out 
that  there  has  always  been  a  small  party  in  Japan 
that  desired  it.  ".  .  .  .  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  question  may  be  decided  at  the  coming  Inter- 
Allied  Conference.  .  .  .  There  is,  as  one  might 
say,  something  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  development  of  the  Japanese  merchant  ma- 
rine, which  depends  in  a  certain  measure  on  the  de- 
livery of  plates  and  steel  by  the  United  States,  appears 
to  have  first  place  in  Japanese  pre-occupations.  .  . 
.  They  even  would  appear  to  think  that  if  no  restric- 
tions were  put  on  naval  construction  in  Japan,  their 
country  would  find  itself  in  a  position  to  render  more 
substantial  aid  to  the  Allies,  now  and  after  the  war, 
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than  by  the  sending  of  contingents.    On  the  other 
hand  for  the  present  the  situation  in  Russia    .  . 
and  in  China  appears  to  hold  all  her  attention." 

From  Nov.  21  to  December  the  general  opinion 
is  that  negotiations  will  soon  be  resumed  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  that  the  Conference  will 
do  much  to  clear  up  the  military  question  and  that 
everything  is  going  well  in  the  United  States-Japanese 
economic  consultations.  The  refusal  of  Japan  to 
agree  to  the  German  offer  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
Kiao-Tchau  if  Japan  were  not  to  oppose  her  establish- 
ing herself  elsewhere  on  the  Chinese  coast,  is  noted 
with  satisfaction. 

Le  Gaulois,  Dec.  16,  speaking  of  the  grave  error 
in  not  having,  as  far  back  as  last  summer,  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  entry  of  Japanese  troops  on  the 
Russian  front,  says:  "The  price  of  their  assistance 
is  high,  it  is  said.  No  matter.  One  thing  only  would 
be  onerous:  defeat." 

Jan.  1,  1918,  there  was  a  renewal  of  dispatches 
indicating  a  possible  intervention  by  Japan  in  the 
East,  the  denial  by  Japan  of  a  message  from  Lon- 
don published  in  the  United  States  which  had  stated 
that  Japan  had  threatened  Russia  with  intervention 
should  she  repudiate  her  national  debts,  the  recall  to 
Japan  of  vessels  loaded  with  munitions  intended  for 
Vladivostock,  etc.,  and  Pertinax,  in  UEcho,  Jan.  2, 
points  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedy  action  in 
the  far  East  if  the  Blocus  against  Germany  is  not  to 
be  broken.  "Our  action  must  therefore  find  its  prin- 
cipal strength  in  the  Americo-Japanese  co-operation 
rendered  henceforth  possible  by  the  letters  exchanged 
Nov.  2  between  Viscount  Ishii  and  M.  Lansing.  By 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  special  interests  of  Japan  in  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  while,  however,  maintaining  the  princi- 
ple of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  latter  country. 
Japan,  on  her  side  has  promised  'to  leave  the  door 
open,'  in  other  words,  not  to  put  the  other  countries 
in  a  position  of  inferiority  on  the  Chinese  market. 
Thanks  to  this  understanding  Tokio  and  Washington 
can  now  turn  their  attentiton  more  freely  towards 
Siberia,  and  take  concerted  action  to  prevent  the  com- 
ing of  a  power  which  sooner  or  later  would  be  the 
greatest  menace  to  them.  The  recent  incidents  at  Har- 
bin, the  insidious  efforts  of  Trotsky  to  put  Chinese 
troops  in  opposition  to  Japanese  interests,  show  what 
delicate  problems  may  present  themselves.  In  the  tele- 
grams which  come  to  us  from  Tokio  ...  we 
see  signs  of  important  war  measures,  we  see  the  signs 
of  the  war  policy  which  we  await.  And  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  other  powers  of  our  alliance  who  in 
the  Extreme  East  have  on  the  whole,  great  means  of 
action,  will  not  remain  inactive." 

During  January  the  close  watch  being  kept  on 
Russian  matters  by  Japan,  and  the  voted  increase  of 
the  Japanese  effectives,  were  noted  without  much 
comment. 

Jan.  26  and  27  all  papers  gave  much  space  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  at  the  opening  of 
the  Japanese  parliament.  The  statements  of  the  two 
diplomats  that  there  was  a  complete  and  cordial  un- 


derstanding with  both  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  indications  that  Japan  was  preparing  to  act, 
gave  much  satisfaction  and  the  feeling  that  they 
"left  no  longer  the  shodaw  of  a  doubt  that,  in  ac- 
cord with  her  Allies,  Japan  is  preparing  to  fulfill 
her  mission." 

Figaro,  Feb.  2,  considers  that  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary intervention  which  had  been  hoped  for  after  the 
declarations  of  the  Japanese  mission  to  the  United 
States,  would  probably  not  take  place.  "In  Asiatic 
Power,  Japan  intends  to  remain  so.  Japan  has  never 
varied  on  this  point,  and  the  Tokio  Government  was 
even  irreproachably  clear  on  this  point  when,  in  the 
first  months  of  1915,  overtures  were  made  to  it  by 
the  London  Cabinet.  As  Sid  Edward  Grey,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office  laid  stress  upon 
the  advantages  which  the  sending  of  a  Japanese  army 
to  Europe  would  offer  and  dwelt  upon  the  benefits 
which  Japan  herself  would  derive  and  the  increase 
of  Japanese  influence  which  would  result,  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassador,  on  orders  from  his  Government, 
answered:  "Our  interests  and  our  duties  are  in  Asia; 
we  will  remain  in  Asia. 

"Reread  the  declaration  which  (Terauchi  and 
Motono)  have  just  made  before  the  two  Chambers 
of  Tokio.  You  will  see  that  the  principles  which 
have  dictated  the  attitude  of  Japan  for  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half  have  not  varied  in  spite  of  the 
changes  of  circumstance  and  you  will  be  forcibly 
led  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  the  same  to  the  end. 

(Signed)  A.  FITZ-MAURICE. 

Feb.  3.  The  program  of  Japanese  naval  con- 
struction is  noted  without  comment,  and,  the  17th  and 
18th,  also  without  comment,  save  as  given  by  head- 
lines, the  diccussion  in  the  Japanese  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question. 

Feb.  21  Le  Temps  reproduces  a  North  China 
Daily  News  item  of  the  18th  on  the  arrival  of  many 
German  merchants  from  Siberia,  Russia  and  North- 
ern Manchuria,  and  comments:  "Prompt  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  are  peremptorily  necessary 
to  fight  efficaciously  the  German  occupation  of  these 
rich  districts." 

Marcel  Hutin  in  UEcho  of  Feb.  20  says:  ".  .  . 
Pres.  Wilson  has  eyes.  They  see  now.  Japan  our 
faithful  ally  can  play  a  great  role.  Will  she  be  al- 
lowed to  accomplish  it?  To  see  clearly:  the  whole 
question  is  there." 

Feb.  23  and  24  Le  Gaulois,  the  Debats,  the  Vic- 
toire  all  remind  their  readers  of  what  Japan  might 
do  to  help. 

Feb.  25  Pertinax  in  UEcho  has  a  two-column  arti- 
cle on  the  advantages  from  Japanese  intervention  in 
the  extreme  East. 

Feb.  26  the  Gaulois,  the  Echo,  Homme  Libre,  La 
Figaro,  Intransigeant,  Matin  all  deal  with  the  subject: 
Le  Matin  says:  "Pres.  Wilson,  who  has  declared  that 
we  must  win  the  war,  is  he  going  to  answer  Hertling 
again  or  is  he  going  to  encourage  Japan  to  free  her- 
self and  the  world  from  the  danger  of  German  inva- 
sion through  Russia,  Siberia  and  Manchuria?" 

U Intransigeant,  however,  remarks:  "Let  us  not 
lose  our  heads.    It  is  certain  that  Japan  sees  with  a 
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very  displeased  eye  the  abdication  of  Russia.  It  is 
certain  that  the  anarchy  which  is  spreading  through 
all  Russian  Asia  threatens  to  injure  the  interests  of 
the  Powers  of  the  Extreme  East  and  that  Germany 
will  advance  through  the  debris  of  the  Slav  Empire 
to  the  East. 

"But,  from  this  to  saying  that  Japan  is  going  to 
retake  Petrograd  from  the  Germans  is  a  long  step 
which  it  might  be  rather  childish  to  try  to  take. 

"A  Nipponese  intervention  in  Asia  is  possible,  but 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  transport  an  army  across 
all  Asia  than  to  displace  a  little  flag  on  a  map." 

Feb.  27.  All  papers  note  the  departure  from  Pet- 
rograd of  the  Japanese  Embassy.  Whatever  com- 
ments were  made  upon  this  by  the  Gaulois  (about  20 
lines)  were  censored  out.  The  Echo  and  the  Temps 
limited  themselves  to  quoting  comments  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  which  stated  that  England  has  never  blamed 
Japan  for  abstaining  from  sending  troops  to  Europe, 
but  that  the  present  situation  presents  new  problems 
and  new  conditions. 

Le  Figaro,  same  date,  says:  "Will  the  Japanese 
and  Americans  play  the  part  of  the  pleaders  of  the 
fable  until  the  Boche  comes  along  and  gobbles  up  the 
oyster  of  the  Pacific  at  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Si- 
berian? It  is  still  time  to  act,  but  there  are  not  many 
more  hours  to  lose.  It  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
(The  writer  had  previously  pointed  out  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  securities  to  be  gained  and  held  in  the  ex- 
treme East  were  as  great  as  those  held  by  Germany  in 
the  West.)"  .  •  •  let  the  Japanese  and  Amer- 
icans hold  the  great  ports  of  the  Pacific,  advance 
along  the  great  vital  artery  of  the  Trans-Siberian, 
prove  by  acts  that  the  Entente  is  entirely  resolved  not 
to  cede  this  enormous  prey  to  Germany. 

Le  Temps,  same  date,  argues  that  as  there  is  no 
longer  a  Government  at  Petrograd  the  Japo-Russian 
treaties  in  a  sense  no  longer  hold  but  that  if  Japan 
wants  to  consider  them  as  holding  she  can  view  Russia 
as  being  invaded  not  only  by  the  Germans  but  by  the 
Maximalists. 

Feb.  28  all  papers  become  still  more  urgent  for 
speedy  Japanese  intervention.  UEcho  and  La  Vic- 
toire  have  two-column  articles,  and  the  interview  with 
Gen.  Foch  by  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  is 
more  or  less  lengthily  reproduced,  but  in  each  case 
is  given  his  concluding  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Japanese  and  American  collaboration  in  the  Far  East, 
during  and  after  the  war. 

All  papers  give  the  Motono  declaration  that  "if 
peace  (Russia)  is  really  concluded  Japan  will  take 
measures  of  the  most  decided  and  adequate  nature  in 
view  of  meeting  the  situation." 

The  Echo  reminds  its  readers  that  the  same  states- 
man prophesied  four  years  ago:  "If  the  Russian 
sword  should  weaken,  you  will  have  to  rely  on  Japan 
and  the  United  States." 

The  evening  papers  of  the  same  date  and  the 
March  1  morning  papers  add:  "The  Reuter  agency 
learns  that  in  influential  Japanese  circles  there  is  no 
information  as  to  the  possibility  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Japan  in  view  of  the  Russian  debate,  but  it  is 


certain  that  the  recent  events  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  Japan.  The  German  advance  in  Russia 
creates  an  entirely  new  situation  for  all  those  Allies 
interested  in  a  general  manner  in  the  East.  The  most 
recent  Russian  events,  forcasting  a  German  expansion 
toward  eastern  Russia  make  Japan  run  the  gravest 
danger.  This  situation  must  attract  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  responsible  authorities  at  Tokio,  as  of 
the.  public  among  our  allies  of  the  East." 

March  1.  The  apparent  slowing  up  of  the  German 
advance  through  Russia  seems  to  have  somewhat  re- 
lieved popular  feeling,  but  the  papers  all  note  hope- 
fully that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  is  having  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the  English  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  that  an  exchange  of  views  is  being  carried 
on  with  Washington. 

UEcho  gives  a  delayed  (Feb.  28)  dispatch  from 
its  London  correspondent:  "Here  everyone  is  agreed 
in  thinking  .  .  .  that  Japan  ...  is 
directly  interested  in  taking  the  most  rapid  measures 
to  oppose  the  German  invasion  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  her  a  free  hand  for  this. 
Besides,  even  if  it  were  not  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
Allies,  her  intervention  would  be  incontestably  de- 
manded by  Japanese  national  sentiment.  Acting  in 
accord  with  the  French  Cabinet  the  London  Cabinet 
has  taken  the  initiative,  some  time  ago,  in  a  project 
destined  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
which  are  liable  to  delay  the  entrance  onto  the  scene 
of  our  Allies  of  the  Extreme  East.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  the  negotiations  are  at  present  being  carried  on 
in  Washington,  and  the  indications  are  favorable." 

The  article  then  prints  the  Reuter  dispatch  as 
having  been  given  out  by  the  Japanese  Embassy. 

The  same  paper  follows  its  article  with  a  Lon- 
don dispatch  dated  Feb.  28:  "In  the  best  informed 
circles  here  great  confidence  is  shown  in  the  outcome 
of  the  discussions  taking  place  in  Washington  as  re- 
gards Japanese  intervention.  It  is  known  that  Pres. 
Wilson  will  allow  no  particular  interests  to  influence 
him  but  that  he  will  have  in  view  only  the  general 
interests  of  the  Allies." 

Marcel  Hutin,  the  Echo  military  critic  who  for 
six  months  has  been  almost  daily  urging  the  use  of 
Japanese  military  forces,  closes  his  review:  "Mean- 
while Pres.  Wilson  is  getting  ready  to  answer  the 
(German)  Chancellor,  while,  however,  intensifying 
the  material  aid  which  he  gives  to  the  Allies.  And 
Japan  appears  to  me  to  have  her  hands  free  to  act  in 
Russia.  On  that  side  the  news  is  very  favorable.  You 
will  see." 

All  other  morning  papers  seen  of  March  1  have 
dropped  the  subject.  Even  those  who  only  now  print 
the  Foch  interview  do  so  without  the  final  paragraph 
concerning  America  and  Japan. 

Le  Temps  and  Debats  (March  1,  p.  m.)  give  with- 
out comment  a  declaration  published  in  Tokio  Feb. 
26:  "Public  attention  is  now  centered  on  the  neces- 
sity of  safeguarding  the  peace  of  the  Extreme  East 
against  the  dissemination  of  German  influence  through 
Siberia.  In  certain  circles  there  is  fear  of  possible 
action  by  German  submarines  and  aeroplanes  operat- 
ing from  Vladivostok  and  this  at  no  distant  date.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  unanimous  in  recognizing  the  necessity 
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of  Japan  taking  immediate  measures  to  ward  off  the 
German  peril  in  this  part  of  the  Globe. 

"The  general  opinion  is  that,  as  the  first  step,  all 
necessary  measures  must  be  rapidly  taken  to  prevent 
the  Russian  railroads  to  the  Extreme  East  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  announced  that  200,- 
000  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  in  Siberia  have 
been  liberated  and  that  arms  have  been  furnished 
them.  It  is  considered  that  this  alone  constitutes  a 
serious  menace. 

"The  Government  remains  silent,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  preparations  have  been  made  to 
allow  the  nation  to  be  equal  to  the  circumstances, 
should  an  action  become  necessary." 

The  continuance  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador's 
visits  to  and  interviews  with  Mr.  Balfour  is  noted, 
as  also  China's  adoption  of  immediate  measures  for 
her  active  participation  in  the  war,  orders  to  that 
effect  being  expected  without  delay. 

Morning  papers  of  March  2  are  much  occupied 
with  other  matters,  but  nevertheless  give  what  news 
they  can  of  the  Japanese  question  even  to  repeating 
already  printed  dispatches. 

L'Echo:  "A  semi-official  communique  published 
by  the  Tokio  papers  sets  forth  the  following  ideas 
concerning  a  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia: 

"The  chaos  which  exists  in  Russian  territory  does 
not  permit  of  determining  what  decisions  will  be  taken 
by  Japan.  The  latter  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  military  action  in  Siberia. 
It  is  proper,  besides  that  the  views  of  the  Allies  should 
be  clearly  defined  and  that  a  complete  accord  should 
be  reached  before  the  final  decision." 

L'Echo  comments  on  the  above:  "The  last  lines 
of  the  note  indicate  clearly  enough  the  aim.  Japan 
does  not  wish  to  engage  itself  before  a  precise  agree- 
ment has  fixed  the  conditions  under  which  her  inter- 
vention is  to  operate." 

Le  Gaulois,  March  2:  London,  March  1.  "Reuter 
learns  from  an  authorized  Japanese  source  that  Japan 
has  put  forth  no  suggestion  as  to  any  action  which  may 
be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  situation  in  Russia. 

"The  truth  is  that  a  few  days  ago  the  imperial 
Japanese  Government  by  the  intermediary  of  its  am- 
bassadors, made  inquiries  of  the  Allies  asking  them 
to  express  their  views  on  all  the  latest  phases  of  Rus- 
sian events.  There  was,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  no  proposition,  military  or  otherwise. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  Japan's  aim  should  be 
obliged  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  operations,  will 
not  be  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  new  menace 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  Extreme  East  and  immedi- 
ately threatens  Japanese  security.  Japan  considers 
herself  as  responsible  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Extreme  East." 

The  Payment  of  the  Interest  of  the  Russian 

Loans 

The  present  chaos  of  the  Russian  financial  situ- 
ation is  of  special  concern  to  the  French,  because  Rus- 
sian bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  French 
holders.  The  French  Government  secured  the  major- 
ity of  these  subscriptions  by  its  intervention,  and  suc- 


cessfully floated  the  loan  for  Russia.  At  that  time,  it 
was  a  question  of  favoring  the  economic  development 
of  a  friendly  and  allied  nation.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  French  Government,  however,  decided  to 
make  payment  on  the  February  coupon.  At  the  time 
this  decision  was  made,  it  was  believed  that  any  other 
action  would  have  implied  the  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  it  was  also  feared  that 
the  suspension  of  this  payment  might  produce  a  panic 
which  it  was  its  duty  to  avoid  at  any  cost. 

At  that  time  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  this  ques- 
tion might  be  differently  determined  for  the  following 
month  if  circumstances  made  it  necessary.  The  Budget 
Committee,  however,  has  approved  a  Government 
proposal  to  accept  this  obligation  for  the  month  of 
March. 

Commenting  on  this  latest  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, M.  Raoul  Peret,  President  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Petit 
Journal  of  February  27,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : 

" .  .  .  The  Russian  situation,  however,  is  of 
so  grave  a  character,  that  the  Government  has  only 
made  its  decision  after  great  hesitation.  It  can  be 
questioned  whether  at  present  we  have  even  a  moral 
obligation  to  continue  with  the  Russian  loan,  now  that 
Russia  has  definitely  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  En- 
tente and  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  German  col- 
ony. In  private  affairs,  it  quite  frequently  happens 
that  one  person  pays  for  another  without  being  forced 
by  legal  obligation.  He  does  so  because  he  knows 
that  he  will  have  legal  recourse  against  the  person 
whose  debt  he  has  acquitted,  and  because  sooner  or 
later  he  hopes  to  get  back  what  he  has  advanced.  But 
what  recourse  can  France  have  in  the  future  against 
Russia, — if  it  can  be  said  that  any  Russia  exists,  after 
the  successive  dismemberments  which  we  are  wit- 
nessing? What  recourse  have  we,  when  her  govern- 
ment has  made  common  cause  with  an  enemy  who 
considers  international  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper, 
and  since  in  the  domain  of  finance  there  exists  no 
supreme  tribunal  which  can  enforce  respect  of  prom- 
ises made  in  the  name  of  nations?  What  hope,  finally, 
can  we  have  that  there  will  be  an  amelioration  in  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  which  we  are  witnessing? 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  cal- 
culations, at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  Russia's  di- 
rect and  guaranteed  debt,  represented  by  bonds  in 
French  hands,  can  be  estimated  at  about  9,000  mil- 
lions,— and  the  monthly  interest  to  be  paid  on  it  to 
bondholders  is  not  less  than  32  millions.  Worthy  of 
consideration  as  these  creditors  are,  Russian  events 
make  it  imperative  for  the  Government  to  consider 
the  suspension  of  payment  on  this  loan.  The  uncer- 
tainty over  the  intentions  of  the  Maximalists  which  ex- 
isted even  in  the  last  few  days  has  now  definitely  van- 
ished; the  rupture  is  now  accomplished.  The  Russian 
people  have  accepted  capitulation;  no  resistance  has 
been  shown.  Whether  in  complicity  or  resignation, 
the  fact  itself  is  there.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue lending  Russia  the  support  of  France  in  any 
way  whatsoever?  It  would  be  incurring  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. But  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  loans,  is 
ircontestably  to  support  her  credit,  and  in  this  way 
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give  her  aid  which  is  precious  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Some  will  perhaps  say:  'Is  not  the  maintenance  of 
this  last  bond  which  attaches  us  to  this  now  unfaithful 
people  rather  a  proof  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
is  not  lost;  and  will  this  now  avoid  an  irreparable 
break?'  This  seems  at  present  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
Government  when  it  asks  us  for  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  the  coming  coupon.  It  is  the 
fine  action  of  a  country  which  is  and  will  always  re- 
main indulgent  and  generous  for  others.  But  should 
it  be  repeated?  Ought  the  coupon  for  April  have  the 
good  fortune  of  that  for  March? 

"One  is  inclined  to  give  a  negative  answer  if  in 
the  meanwhile  no  change  occurs  in  our  former  allies. 
But  there  are  without  doubt  Russians  who  suffer 
keenly  from  the  Bolshevik  treason,  and  who  will  have 
it  at  heart  to  rehabilitate  their  country, — and  who, 
like  the  courageous  patriots  whom  Venezelos  managed 
to  group  about  him  to  save  the  honor  of  Greece,  will 
desire  to  form  in  some  corner  of  Europe  a  government 
of  national  defense,  faithful  to  the  Allies,  determined 
to  make  reparation  for  the  evil  done  to  their  country 
by  the  contrivers  of  the  shameful  peace  recently 
signed,  and  which  will  call  to  its  standard,  for  a  new 
struggle,  all  the  sane  elements  of  great  Russia. 

"To  this  government,  our  own  will  not  be  sparing 
in  its  aid.  It  will  assist  it  with  every  means  in  its 
power  to  accomplish  the  noble  task  to  which  it  will 
have  consecrated  itself." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Lord  Landsdowne's  Policy  of  Peace  by 
Negotiation  in  England 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Essex  Hall  in  London  on 
Feb.  25  by  English  political  leaders  of  Conservative, 
Liberal,  and  Labor  political  affiliation  who  support  the 
principles  of  "peace  by  negotiation"  recently  affirmed 
by  Lord  Landsdowne. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  First  Commissioner  of  Works  under  the  late 
Asquith  Government,  and  among  those  who  spoke 
were  Lord  Loreburn,  late  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr.  Ram- 
say McDonald,  the  Socialist  leader,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Smillie,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners' 
Federation. 

Lord  Buckmaster,  who  succeeded  Lord  Loreburn 
in  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy, 
from  which  the  Times,  which  reports  the  meeting, 
prints  (Feb.  26)  the  following  extracts: 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present,  as  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  express  once  more  in 
public  my  gratitude  to  Lord  Landsdowne  and  to  the 
Labour  Party,  and  to  all  who  have  struggled  to  show 
the  homicidal  folly  of  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  without  negotiation.  We  want  by  all  means  to 
obtain  a  clean  peace.  To  those  who  say  that  the  only 
means  are  those  of  military  success  we  reply  that  no 
others  have  ever  been  properly  tried.  Lord  Milner,  in 
his  speech  at  Plymouth,  said: — 'The  more  pacific 
spirit  in  Germany  which  became  apparent  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  which  found  significant  if 
somewhat  timorous  expression  in  the  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  Reichstag,  is  for  the  time  being  effect- 


ually suppressed.'  We  are  surely  entitled  to  know 
what  advantage  the  Government  took  of  this  pacific 
tendency  and  what  encouragement  they  offered  to  its 
growth.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  answer  is  that 
they  treated  it  with  deliberate  indifference.  The 
Stockholm  Conference  was  refused.  The  Pope's  Note 
was  unanswered.  The  offer  apparently  made  in  Sep- 
tember was  ignored,  and  speeches  of  Count  Czernin 
were  always  declared  to  be  insincere.  It  is  true  that 
the  European  Allies  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  in 
which  President  Wilson  is  not  involved,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently to  him  and  to  his  utterances  that  the  hopes 
of  millions  of  people  are  turned.  A  definition  from 
him  of  the  few  clear  undisguisable  aims  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  the  war  must  continue,  separated 
from  the  far  larger  and  more  general  questions  of 
those  that  must  be  discussed,  would  make  plain  to 
the  German  people  and  to  ourselves  what  is  the  essen- 
tial character  of  our  peace  aims,  and  from  this  basis 
negotiations  might  proceed  and  the  end  be  near.  But 
if  it  failed  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  suffer  with 
the  consciousness  we  had  taken  all  steps  consistent 
with  our  honour  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  world." 

Lord  Beauchamp  said  that  the  meeting  was  rep- 
resentative both  of  capital  and  labour.  They  wanted 
people  to  realize  that  this  was  not  a  class  but  a  na- 
tional movement  for  peace.  Our  peace  aims  had  been 
mis-stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  peace  aims  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  never  read  the 
speeches  to  which  he  pretended  to  make  reply.  What 
we  wanted  was  a  diplomatic  Versailles,  at  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  should  be  thoroughly  represented. 

Lord  Loreburn  said  that  the  letter  written  by  Lord 
Landsdowne  was  most  timely  and  full  of  wisdom. 
There  was  no  question  of  surrender.  There  was  no 
question  of  infidelity  towards  our  Allies,  or  towards 
our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  a  desire  to  meet 
our  enemies,  or  to  find  out,  if  we  could,  the  terms  we 
could  make  with  them.  He  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  should  treat  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  though  they  were  grown  up,  and  not  as  though 
they  were  little  children,  and  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Lord  Loreburn  went  on  to  say:  "I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  a  party  to  the  restoration  to  office 
of  the  small  handful  of  men  who  mismanaged  this 
war  for  two  years  and  a  half." 

He  then  moved  the  following  resolution: 

"That  this  conference  desires  to  thank  the  Labour 
movement  and  especially  the  leaders  of  the  British 
Labour  Party  for  their  efforts  towards  a  just  and 
democratic  peace  and  for  their  memorandum  on  war 
and  peace  aims,  which  still  forms  with  that  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  basis  of  a  speedy  and  righteous  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  all  nations." 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  said  they  must  have  a 
national  conference  without  delay.  They  must  also 
have  a  change  of  Government.  They  demanded  a 
Government  that  would  prepare  the  way  for  peace. 
The  problem  today  was  not  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction, but  how  to  end  the  war  satisfactorily  for 
the  democracies  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  Robert  Smillie  said  peace  now  would  be  a 
victory  for  humanity,  but  a  peace  after  further  months 
of  military  effort  might  mean  the  defeat  of  humanity. 
It  was  said  that  this  was  a  people's  war  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  democracy.  He  denied  that.  It  had  not 
been  started  on  behalf  of  democracy,  and  it  was  not 
being  carried  on  on  behalf  of  democracy. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

It  was  also  resolved: 

"That  this  conference  notes  the  welcome  peace 
overtures  made  by  Count  Czernin  and  their  friendly 
reception  by  President  Wilson,  and  calls  upon  British 
statesmen,  following  Lord  Landsdowne's  words,  'to 
explore  every  avenue  leading  to  an  honourable 
peace.'  " 

The  Times  political  correspondent  does  not  re- 
gard this  meeting  as  representative.  He  relates  it  to 
what  he  conceives  as  the  larger  political  movement 
for  "democratic  war  aims"  as  follows: 


Lord  Landsdowne  may  well  pray  to  be  saved  from 
his  friends.  His  own  anxiety  nowadays  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  intelligent  forerunner  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  their  statement  of  Allied 
aims.  But  Lord  Beauchamp,  Lord  Buckmaster,  Lord 
Loreburn,  and  the  other  supporters  of  yesterday's 
meeting  in  the  Essex  Hall  are  determined  to  keep  him 
an  out-and-out  pacifist.  They  pin  him  to  the  whole 
implication  of  his  original  letter,  which  was  in  effect 
an  appeal  to  secure  by  negotiating  what  he  deemed 
it  hopeless  to  secure  by  continuing  the  war.  The  mor- 
row of  the  great  experiment  in  peace  by  negotiation 
was  hardly  the  happiest  moment  for  the  expression 
of  these  sentiments.  On  the  whole  public  opinion  is 
likely  to  prefer  the  method  adopted  independently 
not  merely  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Gorge  and  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
but  by  British  and  Allied  Labour  in  conference.  That 
method — a  plain  statement  of  democratic  war  aims,  a 
challenge  to  the  enemy  to  reply  to  them,  a  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  them — differs  altogether  from  the 
vague  aspirations  of  Essex  Hall. 
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The  German  Occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands 
The  French  press  is  receiving  numerous  dispatches 
from  Sweden,  all  of  which  testify  to  the  increasing 
concern  felt  in  that  country  over  the  German  interven- 
tion in  Finland.  This  anxiety  has  been  greatly  itensi- 
fied  by  the  German  occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
in  spite  of  the  official  assurance  of  the  German  minis- 
ter at  Stockholm  (on  March  2d)  that  this  occupation 
was  purely  temporary. 

"No  military  necessity,"  writes  the  Temps  (March 
4)  "compelled  Germany  to  occupy  the  Aland  Islands, 
since  the  Maximalists  are  signing  away  everything 
she  wants.  It  matters  little  that  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment had  requested  the  support  of  the  Germans  to  re- 
conquer the  country  from  which  it  had  been  driven  by 
the  revolutionists.  But  what  authority  and  what  inde- 
pendence does  this  government  possess  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Swedish  population  in  the  Aland  Islands? 
Had  not  its  representative  at  Stockholm  agreed  that 
this  population  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swedish  flag? 

"The  German  government  maintains  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  keep  these  Islands,  just  as  it  was  ready 
to  give  us  assurances,  in  1914,  that  it  would  return 
Toul  and  Verdun  to  us.  But,  if  it  does  not  desire  to 
keep  the  Aland  Islands,  why  should  it  send  there 
troops  which  are  not  called  by  any  necessity,  and 
which  had  no  right  whatever  to  land?  If  Germany 
had  desired  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples,  she  would  have  given  the  six  Swedish, 
Norwegian  and  Danish  parliamentarians  who  are  leav- 
ing for  Finland,  time  to  accomplish  their  work  of  rec- 
onciliation. But  she  has  made  haste  to  anticipate  them 
by  her  intervention,  and  to  seize  the  Islands,  from 
which  she  will  be  a  menace  to  Stockholm.  May  this 
lesson  open  the  eyes  of  all  neutral  countries.  On  the 
list  of  wrongs  which  the  victory  of  the  Entente  can 
alone  set  right,  the  usurpation  of  the  Aland  Islands 
is  now  added  to  the  iniquity  of  Schleswig." 

French  opinion,  already  greatly  concerned  over 
the  danger  of  a  complete  German  domination  of  a 
broken-up  Russian  empire,  has  naturally  enough  been 
startled  by  this  new  prospect  of  the  Baltic  passing 
entirely  under  German  control.  This  language  of  the 
Temps  hardly  exaggerates  the  danger,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  French  is  apparently  shared — though  somewhat 
tardily — by  the  Swedes  themselves.  On  March  2,  a 
squadron  of  fifteen  northward-bound  ships  was  sighted 
from  Visby,  south  of  the  Aland  Islands,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Temps  correspondent  at  Stockholm  tele- 
graphed the  following  comments  of  the  Swedish  press. 
The  Daghens  Nyheter,  a  Governmental  paper,  de- 
scribed the  German  disembarkation  as  a  blow  directed 
against  the  whole  Swedish  nation,  but  drew  the  very 
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prudent  conclusion  that:  "We  must  congratulate  our- 
selves all  the  more  for  having  refrained  from  inter- 
vening in  Finland."  Another  Liberal  paper,  the 
Stockholms  Tidningen,  wrote:  "It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  German  disembarkation  in  the  Aland  Is- 
lands cannot  but  displease  Sweden.  Sweden,  at  the 
demand  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  and  after  an 
agreement  with  all  the  parties  concerned,  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  pacification  of  the  Islands.  Ger- 
many's entry  into  action  precisely  when  we  were  ful- 
filling our  legitimate  mission,  cannot  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  a  friendly  action  toward  Sweden.  The  inti- 
mate relations  between  Germany  and  Finland  during 
all  the  war  will  naturally  become  still  closer  when 
Germany  will  have  become  the  liberator  of  Finland. 
The  dream  of  a  great  Scandinavia  embracing  Finland 
at  well  has  now  vanished." 

Swedish  feeling  in  the  matter,  however,  has  turned 
not  so  much  against  Germany  as  against  Finland, — 
taking  the  attitude  that  Germany  can  only  be  expected 
to  seize  everything  within  reach,  whereas  Finland  is 
responsible  for  having  put  the  thing  within  reach.  In 
fact,  the  Swedes  now  accuse  Finland  of  having  delib- 
erately instigated  Germany  to  take  this  particular  step 
and  of  co-operating  with  her — openly  or  secretly — all 
along  the  line. 

In  fact,  the  German  Minister  at  Stockholm,  in  an- 
nouncing the  landing  of  German  troops  on  the  Islands 
and  in  Finland,  declared  that  his  Government  was  act? 
ing  upon  the  demand  of  the  Finnish  Government.  The 
Finnish  representative  at  Stockholm,  in  a  somewhat 
defiant  note,  declined  all  responsibility  in  the  matter; 
whereupon  the  Swedish  government  immediately  is- 
sued a  note  which  proved  that  he  had  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Islands,  and  in  short, 
that  his  statements  were  false.  In  addition  to  this, 
several  Swedish  papers  have  published  documents  to 
prove  that  the  expedition  was  actually  inspired  by 
Finland.  Among  these  is  a  confidential  letter  from  a 
Finnish  Senator  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Finland,  announcing  that  several  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation had  left  for  Berlin  in  order  to  invite  Germany 
to  occupy  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Temps  of  March  4 
even  contributes  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Finland 
government  to  Berlin  asking  the  Kaiser  to  support 
Finland's  claims — "in  his  character  of  the  most  pow- 
erful protector  of  Germanic  culture  and  of  the  Evan- 
gelical faith."  The  Swedes  have  thus  no  lack  of  doc- 
uments in  evidence,  and  they  are  realizing,  some- 
what late  in  the  day,  that  the  supposed  sympathy  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Finns  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
illusion.  Branting,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Social- 
ists and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of 
Swedish  public  men,  has  published  an  article  in  the 
Socialist  party  paper,  which  speaks  out  with  the  great- 
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est  frankness,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  regard  to  the  real  situation 
in  Finland. 

The  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  Temps  on 
March  5  summarizes  this  letter  as  follows: 

"M.  Branting,  basing  himself  upon  irrefutable 
documents,  begins  by  proving  that  the  delegation  of 
the  Finnish  government  went  to  Berlin  to  ask  the  Ger- 
mans to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  Aland  Is- 
lands. But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  if  there  is  one  point 
on  which  all  Swedish  parties  are  agreed,  it  was  surely 
that  of  the  Aland  Islands,  which  according  to  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  whole  Swedish  nation,  were 
to  remain  unfortified  and  outside  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  any  of  the  great  powers.  Nevertheless,  the 
delegates  of  the  new  state,  which  ought  to  be  the 
fourth  of  the  Scandinavian  states,  hastened  to  Berlin  to 
ask,  behind  Scandinavia's  back,  that  the  Aland  Islands 
be  immediately  occupied  by  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  Baltic.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Fin- 
land recalls  the  Finnish  treason  of  the  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury. 

"M.  Branting  then  shows  that  the  most  influential 
elements  of  all  classes  in  Finland  have  long  ago  been 
won  over  by  Germany.  He  analyzes  the  book  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  'Die  Nord- 
dische  Brucke'  (The  Northern  Bridge),  and  whose 
author  is  the  present  Finnish  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; its  object  is  to  show  that  Finland  must  become 
the  supporting  pillar  of  an  entente  between  Scandi- 
navia and  a  Germany  which  will  reach  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Finnish  peasants  in 
speaking  of  the  German  army,  say:  "our  troops." 
Even  before  the  war,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  Fin- 
land's importations  came  from  Germany.  Of  the 
publications  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  57  were 
published  in  Finnish,  52  in  Swedish,  27  in  various 
languages,  but  122  in  German. 

"M.  Branting  continues  by  affirming  that  the  ideal 
of  the  Finns  was  not  the  formation  of  a  new  and  in- 
dependent Northern  state,  but  the  creation  of  a  state 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Germany.  The  pro-German 
tendency  in  Finland,  which  had  already  shown  itself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  formation  of  regi- 
ments of  Finnish  Chasseurs  in  Germany's  service,  has 
also  had  its  effect  on  Sweden.  According  to  Brant- 
ing the  whole  Activist  and  pro-German  movement  in 
Sweden  has  been  chiefly  inspired  by  Finnish  agitators 
working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  chiefs  of  this 
movement  in  Sweden,  as  was  proved  by  the  secret  doc- 
uments published  by  the  Russian  revolutionists." 

A  Society  of  Nations 
UHomme  Libre,  Feb.  27th,  publishes  a  leading 
article  by  Prof.  Jean  Brunhes,  of  the  College  de 
France,  under  the  title  "Is  it  possible  to  start  at  once  a 
Society  of  Nations?"  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  a  clear  distinction  be  made  between  the  em- 
bryonic nationality,  still  struggling  for  means  of  self- 
expression;  the  political  state,  which  is  but  a  piece  of 
machinery;  the  full-grown,  conscious  nation,  with  free 
nationalities  as  its  substratum  and  the  State  for  its 
outward  form.  The  Flemings  form  a  nationality  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  rights,  but  they  have  never  formed 


a  nation  or  a  state;  Poland  and  Bohemia  are  not  mere 
nationalities,  but  oppressed  nations,  which  aspire  to 
regain  their  position  as  states.  Turkey  is  a  state  op- 
pressing all  nationalities  and  nations  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

The  nations  of  the  Entente  can  turn  their  alliance 
into  a  super-state,  by  pooling,  as  they  are  now  doing, 
their  economic  resources,  particularly  food  stuffs, 
minerals  and  shipping.  This  Society  of  Nations,  con- 
stituted without  the  Central  Powers,  but  open  to  them 
under  the  definite  conditions  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson,  would  be  "a  formidable  instrument  of  pres- 
sure for  hastening  peace"  as  well  as  the  best  guarantee 
that  peace  will  be  durable. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Count  Hertling's  Speech  and  Mr.  Balfour's 

Reply 

The  whole  mental  attitude  of  Count  Hertling's 
speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  February  25,  as  it  is 
understood  in  England  only  confirms  the  suspicion  of 
President  Wilson,  says  the  Times  (Feb.  27)  that  he, 
Hertling,  "is  still  living  in  a  world  that  is  dead  and 
gone."  "The  whole  of  that  policy  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  old  Imperialist  maxim,"  continues  the  Times 
— ''Divide  et  Impera!"  Nothing  conciliatory,  hardly 
anything  new,  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
this  speech  in  England.  It  will  have  no  reassuring 
effect  at  all  on  Allied  opinion.  "Count  Hertling," 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Feb.  27)  "has  doubtless 
a  sound  measure  of  his  own  countrymen  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  accepting  any  falsehood  which  bears  an 
official  endorsement.  But  he  makes  a  poor  propa- 
gandist for  the  outer  world  with  a  speech  in  which 
hypocrisy  is  almost  too  naked  to  deserve  its  own 
name."  Only  the  Liberal  press  finds  any  consolation 
or  even  serious  interest,  in  the  general  features  of  his 
speech.  "The  speech,"  the  Manchester  Guardian 
(Feb.  27),  somewhat  hopefully  declares,  "is  consid- 
erably lower  in  tone  than  when  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor last  spoke.  .  .  •  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be 
described  as  a  peace  speech."  The  Guardian  finds  a 
small  gratification  in  this  "improvement  in  tone,"  and 
also  for  the  fact  that,  in  answer  to  President  Wilson, 
"it  should  be  the  predominant  partner  among  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  who  takes  up  the  dialogue,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  final  outcome  it  will  be  Germany 
rather  than  Austria-Hungary  which  will  speak  the 
decisive  word." 

"But,"  asks  the  Times  (Feb.  28),  "is  there  one 
concrete  point  on  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Central 
Powers"  (as  illustrated  in  this  speech)  "show  any  in- 
tention to  accept  the  minimum  terms  of  the  democra- 
cies?" and  the  press  answers  with  practical  unanimity, 
in  the  words  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (Feb.  27) 
that  "when  we  try  to  put  a  definite  meaning  into  its 
terms  ...  we  find  the  diet  of  words  somewhat 
barren." 

"Taking  especially  the  four  propositions  laid 
down  in  President  Wilson's  speech,"  says  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  "the  German  Chancellor  proceeded  blandly 
to  agree  with  all  of  them — three  of  them  without  re- 
serve." But  these  virtuous  affirmations,  continues  the 
Chronicle,  coming  at  the  very  time  that  Germany  is 
"proposing  to  carry  out  by  brute  force  in  Russia  the 
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most  gigantic  scheme  of  annexations  that  modern  Eu- 
rope has  ever  known,"  only  serves  to  demonstrate  one 
thing:  which  is  that  Count  Hertling,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, "is  ready  to  swallow  any  collection  of  righteous 
formulas  without  allowing  himself  to  be  diverted  by  a 
hair's  breadth  from  carrying  out  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity Germany's  project  of  ruthless  world  conquest." 

Coming  to  details,  the  Manchester  Guardian  finds 
two  questions  dominating  the  problem  of  peace  in  the 
west — Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  "Count  Hert- 
ling gives  satisfaction  on  neither,"  it  declares.  In  the 
matter  of  Belgium,  the  Guardian  expresses  the  consen- 
sus of  the  press  when  it  says:  "There  must  be  no  con- 
dition to  complete  reparation  in  the  case  of  Belgium: 
and  until  that  is  recognised  in  Germany,  it  is  vain  for 
her  representatives  or  ours  to  meet  round  a  table  or 
anywhere  else."  And  the  Daily  News,  which  is  us- 
ually ready  to  discuss  and  encourage  plausible  peace 
overtures  from  Germany  is  equally  adamant  (Feb. 
27) :  "Our  terms  in  regard  to  Belgium  are  uncondi- 
tional restoration  and  reparation;  and  until  Germany 
accepts  this  preliminary,  there  can  be  no  peace  and 
no  effective  basis  for  negotiation." 

On  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  on  the  other  specific  points 
of  the  speech,  the  Times  quotes  its  terms  parallel  with 
those  offered  by  the  Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Con- 
ference issued  the  same  day  Count  Hertling  spoke  to 
the  Reichstag,  and  concludes  that  Hertling  is  very  far 
from  seeing  or  appreciating  that  absolute  minimum. 
"The  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  one  of  terri- 
torial adjustment,  but  of  right,"  it  quotes  approvingly 
from  the  Labor  statement;  "and  what  is  Count  Hert- 
ling's  answer?  'There  is  no  Alsace-Lorraine  question 
in  an  international  sense.'  "  Throughout  the  press, 
to  the  pointed  affirmation  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  that  "in 
regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine  Count  Hertling  makes  no 
approach  to  the  doctrine  of  self-determination,"  there 
is  no  disposition  but  to  regard  Germany's  latest  state- 
ment as  absolutely  insulting  and  unacceptable. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (Feb.  27)  meets  Count 
Hertling's  counter  accusations  on  British  colonial  pol- 
icy with  an  indignant  rejoinder  quite  unusual  in  this 
Liberal  journal's  temperate  columns.  "When  Count 
Hertling  can  show,"  it  defiantly  declares,  "in  any 
German  colony  the  same  honest  attempt  that  we  can 
show  to  bring  the  native  people  into  the  Government, 
and  to  make  their  happiness  and  well-being  the  object 
of  administration,  there  will  be  a  sting  in  his  retort. 
When  he  can  show  one  German  colony  in  which  Ger- 
man civilians  manage  their  own  affairs  without  a  mili- 
tary governor  set  over  them,  we  will  acknowledge  his 
right  to  speak  to  us.  Always,  German  col- 

onies are  to  be  exploited  for  the  Fatherland;  they  are 
to  be  'organised'  and  their  inhabitants  drilled  to  pro- 
vide Germany  with  raw  material  .  .  .  mili- 
tarised in  order  that  they  may  play  their  part  in  Ger- 
man aggression.  There  is  not  only  no  question  of 
self-determination,  but  an  implicit  denial  that  there  is 
any  self  to  determine." 

In  turning  to  events  in  the  East,  the  Daily  News 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  "it  was  a  mistake  that 
the  Allies  did  not  long  ago  lay  down  their  war  aims 
jointly.    If  that  had  been  done  a  year  ago,  events 


would  have  shaped  themselves  differently  in  Rus-ia. 
But  the  failure  to  do  so  after  the  disclosure  of  the 
secret  treaties  .  .  .  has  laid  us  open  to  pre- 
cisely the  charge  we  can  least  afford  to  have  made— 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  'war  of  conquest.'  It  is  this 
opening  that  Count  Hertling  seizes  in  order  to  preju- 
dice us  with  America,  the  neutrals,  and  especially  the 
German  people."  The  anti-government  press  takes 
some  satisfaction  in  this  oft-repeated  criticism,  but  in 
the  main  follows  the  Manchester  Guardian  s  candid 
admission  that  Germany's  "newly  acquired  depend- 
encies of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland  and  Lithuania 
are  hard  to  reconcile  .  .  .  with  Hertling's  lip 
service  to  President  Wilson's  demand  for  recognition 
of  well  defined  national  aspirations." 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  27  seems  to  have  met  all  sections  of  Eng- 
lish opinion  as  a  satisfactory  and  crushing  rejoinder. 
Even  the  Daily  News  (Feb.  29),  which  grudgingly 
says  that  "with  material  like  Count  Hertling's  speech 
to  work  on,  the  critic's  task  is  anything  but  exacting," 
admits  that  "from  the  detailed  articles  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's reply  to  the  German  Chancellor,  there  can  be  no 
serious  dissent."  The  Times  Parliamentary  Corre- 
spondent calls  it  a  "speech  of  extraordinary  power 
a  frank  and  fearless  essay  in  realism," 
and  reports  that  the  speech  "was  eagerly  followed  by 
a  full  House."  The  Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  both  of  whom  found  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's last  speech  (Feb.  12)  "careless  and  unsatis- 
factory" and  "an  unhappy  oratorical  effort"  record 
great  improvement  in  the  present  speech.  "But,  lis- 
tening to  the  Foreign  Secretary,"  persists  the  Daily 
Chronicle  (Feb.  28),  "one  could  not  but  feel  that  this 
graceful  representative  of  the  old  school  has  no  grip 
of  realities  and  no  vision  for  the  future.  It  was  the 
speech  of  a  dialectician,  not  of  a  statesman." 

In  his  speech  of  Feb.  12  Mr.  Balfour  followed  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  lead  of  treating  Czernin's  answer  to 
President  Wilson  as  containing  exactly  as  little  sub- 
stantial conciliation  to  the  Allied  demands  as  the  far 
more  provocatively  expressed  reply  of  Hertling.  He 
followed  the  same  line  in  his  speech  of  the  27th  in 
denying  that  there  was  a  "better  tone  or  a  more  well- 
founded  hope"  in  Count  Hertling's  present  speech 
than  existed  in  his  last.    This  defiant  view  the  Times 
v/armly  commends.  "Mr.  Balfour  is  impenitent,"  it 
says  (Feb.  28) :  "invited  by  the  friends  of  'peace  by 
agreement'  to  stand  in  a  white  sheet  for  his  unbelief 
in  the  sincerity  of  Count  Czernin's  professions,  he 
has  aggravated  his  offence  by  expressing  equal  or 
greater  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  more  recent  pro- 
fessions of  Count  Hertling.    He  cannot  discern  in  the 
words  or  in  the  actions  of  either  the  slightest  hint 
that  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  peace  seriously;  and 
he  rightly  insists  upon  the  futility  of  pretending  to 
negotiate  when  there  is  no  prospect  that  negotiations 
will  bear  fruit.     .     .     .     Negotiations  under  such 
conditions  would  be  idle.   They  would  be  worse.  They 
would  tend  to  prolong  the  war,  and  they  would  be, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  a  crime  against  the  future  peace 
of  the  world." 

The  House  accepted  Mr.  Balfour's  estimate  of  the 
situation,  which  otherwise  contained  no  new  or  im- 
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portant  statement  of  British  policy,  with,  according 
to  the  Times  correspondent,  "a  long  roll  of  cheers." 
There  were  a  few  dissentients,  and  the  Daily  News 
probably  expresses  the  views  of  these  when  it  says 
(Feb.  28) :  "Count  Hertling's  professions  may  be 
worth  as  little  as  Mr.  Balfour  suggests,  but  at  any  rate 
the  interchange  is  being  maintained,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  leaving  it  to  President  Wilson  himself 
to  continue  the  conversations  which  he  has  initiated 
on  these  particular  points.  .  .  .  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  Entente 
is  that  while  the  President  invariably  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  earnestly  scanning  the  horizon  for 
the  first  glimmering  sign  of  peace,  our  own  statesmen, 
by  devoting  themselves  to  repelling  argument  with 
argument,  too  often  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  elements  in  Germany  whose  single  purpose  it  is 
to  misrepresent  Great  Britain  and  France  as  the  sole 
obstacles  to  peace." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  Political  Situation  in  Spain 

The  recent  elections  in  Spain  resulted  in  a  Mon- 
archist victory,  the  elements  which  will  constitute  the 
new  Cortes  being  established,  according  to  the  Span- 
ish press,  by  the  following  figures: 

Extreme  right:  Party  of  Senor  La  Cierva,  30; 
Party  of  Senor  Maura,  24;  Carlists,  9.  Total,  63,  as 
against  32  in  the  last  Parliament. 

Party  of  Senor  Dato  (Democratic  Conservative), 
94.   This  is  a  gain  of  about  12  seats. 

Liberal  Democratic  Party  of  the  Premier  (Senor 
Prieto),  95;  Liberal  Party  of  Count  Romanones,  35; 
Liberal  Party  of  Senor  Alba,  25.  This  is  a  slight 
gain  over  the  last  Parliament  for  the  Liberal  parties. 

Regionalists  (liberal  business  interests  and  "Home 
Rulers"  of  Catalonia  and  Vizcaya),  34.  This  is  a 
gain  of  about  18  seats. 

Republicans  and  Reformists,  23.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable loss. 

Socialists,  6.   This  is  a  gain  of  5. 

Excluding  a  few  independents  and  several  un- 
settled and  contested  seats,  this  is  a  substantial  guide 
to  the  new  alignment  of  the  Spanish  chamber.  It  rep- 
resents, on  the  whole,  according  to  the  Imperial  (Feb. 
27),  a  triumph  for  the  Monarchist  coalition  led  by 
Senor  Prieto.  "Those  who  expected  a  great  change 
in  the  composition  of  our  parties  or  an  improvement 
in  our  elective  system  have  been  cruelly  disappointed. 
Nothing  has  been  changed;  the  only  party  groups  that 
have  come  out  stronger  are  those  of  the  Premier's 
coalition."  In  war  sympathies,  the  situation  is  the 
same  as  before,  save  that  Count  Romanones'  predic- 
tion that  the  much  expected  general  elections  would 
bring  out  the  customary  numbers  of  "ists"  seems  to 
have  been  raised. 

Among  the  pro-German  victories  were  the  defeat 
of  Senor  Lerroux,  the  pro-ally  and  radical  leader,  at 
Barcelona,  and  the  victory  of  the  pro-German  writer, 
Jacinto  Benavente,  at  Madrid.  Senor  Unamuno,  Rec- 
tor of  Salamanca  University,  also  unsuccessfuly  con- 
tested Salamanca  against  the  Monarchist  liberals, 


while  other  radical  defeats  were  those  of  Senor  Mel- 
quiades  Alvarez,  the  Reformist  leader,  at  Gyon,  and 
Senor  Gijon  at  Madrid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  So- 
cialists, who  never  had  more  than  one  representative 
in  the  Spanish  chamber,  now  have  6,  including  their 
able  leader,  Senor  Pablo  Iglesias.  Four  members  of 
the  general  strike  committee  of  August  last,  now  in 
the  convict  prison  at  Cartagena,  were  returned  by 
large  majorities  at  Madrid,  Valencia,  Barcelona  and 
Oviedo. 

Senor  Castrovido,  editor  of  El  Pais  (radical), 
states  (Feb.  25)  that  "the  republican  defeat  should 
be  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  Germanophile 
agents,"  while  the  conservative  papers  aver  that  had 
the  Monarchists  united  at  the  polls,  the  Republicans" 
defeat  would  have  been  even  greater.  La  Tribuna,  a 
leading  conservative  paper,  gave  color  to  the  connec- 
tion between  Germanophile  tendencies  and  the  parties 
of  the  Right  in  an  article  on  the  elections  as  long  ago 
as  February  5,  which  claimed  that  "the  issue  at  the 
coming  elections  is  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  in- 
terests against  foreign  intervention.  The  notorious 
maneuvers  of  the  Allies,"  it  went  on,  "to  obtain  the 
return  of  candidates  favorable  to  themselves  .  .  ., 
including  strenuous  propaganda  and  enormous  ex- 
penditure, must  be  thwarted  by  all  good  Spaniards." 
A  pro-German  pamphlet  which  was  widely  circulated 
during  the  campaign,  reprinted  and  excoriated  in  the 
pro- Ally  El  Mundo  (Feb.  5)  thus  counselled  "all  true 
Spaniards:  The  representatives  to  the  new  Cortes 
must  decide  on  what  side  Spain  should  lean,  .  .  . 
must  decide  her  alliance  with  other  nations.  And  as 
we  all  despise  English  friendship,  we  must  vote  for 
the  pro-German  candidates  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hispano-German  alliance." 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  (pro-Ally)  strong- 
ly attacked  the  "German  propaganda  articles"  appear- 
ing in  La  Tribuna  and  other  papers  ,and  bluntly  stated 
early  in  the  campaign  (Feb.  6) :  "It  is  a  well  known 
secret  that  gold  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  will 
be  lavishly  used  in  the  coming  elections." 

At  the  first  cabinet  meeting  after  the  elections, 
the  two  Regionalist  members,  Ventosa  and  Rodes, 
whose  party  had  acceded  to  a  position  in  the  Cortes 
of  what  was  claimed  by  their  press  as  the  balance  of 
power,  demanded  a  new  program  of  constitutional  re- 
form. This  was  refused  by  the  Cabinet,  whereupon 
they  resigned,  and  the  Cabinet,  unable  to  be  sure  of 
a  safe  majority,  resigned  too.  After  several  audiences 
with  the  King,  it  was  reorganized,  however,  practi- 
cally as  before,  save  that  two  members  of  the  liberal 
parties,  Count  Caralt  and  Senor  Luis  Silvela,  accepted 
portfolios  vacated  by  the  Regionalists.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  liberal  leaders  which  largely  secured  this 
readjustment  is  thus  welcomed  by  El  Liberal  (Feb. 
28) :  "The  outcome  of  the  Government  crisis  will  be 
favorable  to  the  Liberals,  on  account  of  the  union  of 
Romanones,  Alba,  and  Prieto"  (the  Premier). 

El  Sol  (March  1)  also  welcomes  the  addition  of 
Count  Caralt,  a  well-known  business  executive  and  an 
authority  on  Spanish  economics,  to  the  government, 
as  "an  appointment  not  inspired  by  party  influence, 
but  by  actual  financial  and  economic  necessities," 
and  says  that  "nothing  is  better  designed  to  bring  to 
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a  successful  conclusion  the  negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  commercial  treaties  which  are  to  unite  Spain 
to  the  Entente  Powers."  Several  of  these  treaties 
are  in  course  of  conclusion  with  the  United  States. 

El  Sol  fears,  however,  that  the  new  government 
will  not  stand  before  the  exacting  demands  of  the 
new  Cortes,  which  is  shortly  to  be  convened,  and  with 
this  view  El  Liberal  and  El  Impartial  agree.  The 
King  is  said,  according  to  El  Impartial,  to  prefer  a 
government  based  on  the  present  cabinet,  with  the 


least  shuffling  of  portfolios  sufficient  for  Parliament- 
ary support. 

ERRATA 

In  the  issue  of  March  5,  page  2,  read  last  sentence 
in  column  1  as  follows: 

"An  Asiatic  power,  Japan  intends  to  remain  so." 

Page  4,  column  1,  paragraph  4,  should  read  as 
follows: 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  Japan's  aim,  should  she 
be  obliged" — etc. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
Although  there  were  no  illusions  beforehand  as 
to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  peace  which  was 
to  be  forced  upon  the  Russians,  French  opinion  has 
been  angered  and  really  shocked  by  what  has  hap- 
pened.   No  section  of  French  opinion  has  grown  in- 
different as  to  what  becomes  of  Russia, — for  apart 
fiom  any  question  of  sympathy,  there  is  generally 
a  firm  conviction  that  for  Russia  to  remain  largely 
in  German  hands  will  only  mean  a  greater  burden 
and  peril  for  western  Europe  in  the  future.    In  this 
greater  concern  for  the  future,  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast with  what  is  becoming  a  common  point  of  view 
in  England, — a  feeling  that  Russia  may  well  be  left 
to  look  out  for  herself  or  not,  as  she  pleases.  What 
has  chiefly  struck  the  attention  of  France,  therefore, 
is  not  merely  the  completeness  of  the  Russian  col- 
lapse, but  the  extent  to  which  the  new  terms  affect 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Temps  (March  6)  relieves  its  mind  at  the  out- 
set by  declaring  that  the  treaty  is  null  and.  void  to 
begin  with.  "The  'Commissaries  of  the  People'  were 
no  more  qualified  to  treat  in  the  name  of  Russia  than 
the  refugee  Rada  was  qualified  to  treat  in  the  name 
of  the  Ukraine.  .  .  .  The  Maximalists  tore  up 
the  Pact  of  London,  and  why  should  not  other  Rus- 
sians tear  up  to-morrow  the  Treaty  of  Brest?  The 
peace  of  the  future  cannot  be  built  up  on  the  theory  of 
the  'scrap  of  paper.'  .  .  .  With  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  the  rulers  of  Germany  think  they  have  been  able 
to  suppress  the  idea  of  a  Russian  nation.  In  its 
place,  they  imagine  the  establishment  of  a  'super- 
Balkan  chaos,'  as  a  Berlin  journalist  has  put  it, — 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  introducing  into  the  world 
incalculable  possibilities  of  future  war." 

The  Debats,  in  turn,  is  so  disgusted  that  it  begins 
by  noting  the  personalities  of  the  Maximalist  dele- 
gates, as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  what  has  passed. 
At  their  head  was  Bernstein-Trotzky ;  his  confidential 
associate  was  an  Austro-Hungarian  subject,  Sobels- 
heim,  a  Galician  Jew;  Leo  Rosenfeld  (Kamenef)  is 
a  brother-in-law  of  Trotsky;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Delegation  was  an  Armenian  from  Tiflis,  Leo  Karak- 
han.  "Such  were  the  personalities  invested  with  the 
high  mission  of  defending  the  interests  of  Russia  be- 
fore Herr  von  Kuhlmann  and  Count  Czernin.  The 
work  accomplished  is  worthy  of  the  workers." 

The  Debats  considers  that  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  treaty  is  that  the  large  terri- 
tory torn  from  Russia  is  not  assigned  to  any  stated 
power.  "In  consequence,  all  Poland,  all  Lithuania, 
and  all  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  delivered  over  to 
having  their  fate  decided  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna — especially  of  Berlin.  The  right 
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of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves,  proclaimed  so 
loudly  at  the  opening  of  the  Conferences,  is  passed 
over  in  silence — the  silence  of  death." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  says:  "The  treaty  which  the 
Maximalists  have  signed  with  the  Central  Powers 
effaces  more  than  two  centuries  of  Russian  history. 
Not  even  the  Muscovy — the  heart  of  Russia — formed 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  is  left  untouched.  In  such  a 
Russia  the  bears  would  appear  again  within  ten  years 
on  the  Nevsky  Prospect."  After  pointing  out  the 
complete  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  future 
boundaries  of  the  Ukraine,  Finland  and  Lithuania, 
and  the  danger  threatened  by  the  economic  articles 
of  the  treaty,  this  writer  concludes: 

"The  treaty  signed  yesterday  is  far  more  a  treaty 
of  war  than  a  treaty  of  peace.    This  feature  of  it,  in 
fact,  hardly  displeases  us.    The  provisional  nature 
of  the  contract  imposed  upon  Maximalist  Russia  is 
made  clear  even  by  the  avowal  of  our  enemies. 
There  is  no  safety  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  as  long 
as  the  texts  of  Brest-Litovsk  subsist.    The  extent  of 
territories  now  in  the  hands  of  Germany  is  in  itself 
a  reason  to  encourage  us  to  keep  up  the  fight.  The 
Quadruple  Alliance  contains  normally  146,000,000 
inhabitants.   To  these  figures  must  now  be  added  12,- 
500,000  French  and  Belgians,    18,000,000  Poles, 
Lithuanians  and  Courlanders,  2,300,000  Esthonians 
and  Livonians,  and  10,000,000  Servians  and  Rou- 
manians.   This  without  counting  vassal  countries. 
This  immense  empire,  in  order  to  gather  up  and  put 
in  order  all  its  resources,  needs  to  take  breath.  It 
will  never  be  defended  by  as  few  soldiers  as  it  is 
today.    It  needs  peace,  in  order  to  come  up  again 
stronger  than  before.    Let  us  leave  it  no  rest." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

The  Peace  With  Russia 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  (March  5),  prints  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  under  the  title  "Pax  Germanica." 

"The  peace  just  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Central  Powers  is  the  hardest  possible  blow  to  Peace. 
It  is  worse,  in  our  opinion,  than  a  new  declaration  of 
war. 

If  the  Germans  had  shown  towards  Russia — as 
many  among  them  desired — any  moderation;  if  they 
1  had  been  able  to  limit  their  ambitions,  check  their 
cupidity,  then  we  would  not  hesitate  to  recognize  that 
this  peace  would  be  a  step  towards  peace.  Whatever 
may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  Western  powers  for  op- 
pressed nations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ask  their  peo- 
ples indefinitely  to  prolong  an  atrocious  war  for  the 
sake  of  foreign  interests. 

It  was  in  Germany's  power  to  make  with  Russia 
a  peace  treaty  which  would  have  left  France  and 
England,  if  not  indifferent,  at  least  powerless.  If 
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Germany  had  limited  herself  to  assuring  the  auton- 
omy of  the  neighboring  peoples  within  the  Great  Rus- 
sian federation,  and  to  securing  for  herself  important 
economic  advantages — such  for  instance  as  the.  pro- 
longation of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1904,  which 
is  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  Russians — the  peace 
of  March  3d  could  be  considered  as  durable  and 
final. 

On  the  contrary,  what  has  Germany  done?  She 
has  detached  from  Russia,  completely  and  without 
reservation,  a  territory  with  an  area  of  1,000,000 
square  kilometers,  i.  e.,  twice  that  of  France,  and  a 
population  of  55,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  veri- 
table dismemberment  of  Russia,  without  conditions, 
without  guarantee  for  the  peoples  concerned.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  speech  of  Von  Hertling,  who  solemnly 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  President  Wilson,  this 
treaty  carries  out  the  most  extensive  and  most  brutal 
diplomatic  operation  that  the  world  has  even  seen. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the  uni- 
versal conscience  is  awake  and  exceedingly  sensitive, 
when  Germany  herself  obscures  the  altars  of  Right 
with  a  thick  cloud  of  incense,  this  peace  is  a  challenge 
to  the  world,  a  slash  of  the  whip  on  the  backs  of 
Western  peoples,  which  will  have  the  result  of  making 
them  stand  firmer  in  an  effort  of  energy  and  despair. 

What  we  are  defending  here,  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in,  is  not  the  Maximalists.  After  all,  they  are 
getting  only  the  treatment  they  deserve,  and  that  they 
have  called  upon  themselves.  It  is  not  even  the  minor 
nationalities,  from  whom  every  hope  of  free  develop- 
ment is  now  taken,  but  for  whom  also  the  German 
yoke  will  not  be  appreciably  heavier  than  that  of 
Tsarism.  Those  for  whom  we  feel  a  profound  pity 
are  the  Armenians,  given  over  without  conditions, 
guarantees  or  securities  to  the  Turks,  and  marked 
for  new  massacres,  for  atrocious  reprisals.  It  is  for 
Europe  also,  henceforth  condemned  to  an  intermin- 
able war. 

The  Western  powers,  we  must  never  grow  weary 
of  repeating  it,  rose  against  Germany  in  1914,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  destroying  Serbia  and  to  upset  thereby 
the  military  and  diplomatic  balance  of  the  continent 
to  her  profit.  Today,  on  the  morrow  of  the  peace 
treaties  of  Feb.  9th  and  March  18th,  Russia  no  longer 
exists,  and  Germany  controls  55,000,000  Russians, 
Poles  and  Ukrainians,  without  counting  her  allies 
bowed  under  an  ever-increasing  servitude.  To  accept 
this  state  of  affairs  would  mean,  for  the  Western  na- 
tions, to  recognize  forever  the  domination  of  Ger- 
many. Only  the  people  who  have  not  considered  what 
Europe  would  be  on  the  morrow  of  such  a  peace,  are 
able  to  maintain,  that  we  ought  to  "let  Germany  pay 
herself  at  the  expense  of  Russia."  Such  a  thought  is 
suicidal.   The  very  dead  cry  against  it  in  their  graves. 

The  peace  will  not  be  received  by  the  German  peo- 
ple with  a  light  heart.  Such,  on  this  melancholy  day, 
is  our  sole  comfort.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  justice. 
The  great  crimes,  in  politics,  carry  within  them  their 
own  punishment.  A  people  of  70,000,000  can  not 
with  impunity,  assume  the  enormous  task  of  govern- 
ing such  a  huge  extent  of  territory.  Although  the 
treaty  precludes  any  Russian  propaganda,  ideas  care 


naught  for  frontier  boundaries.  In  order  to  keep 
quiet  under  her  rule  the  territories  she  has  torn  from 
Russia,  Germany  would  need  an  effort  of  inner  dis- 
cipline of  which  she  is  no  longer  capable.  The  most 
brilliant  triumphs  have  their  dark  side.  The  dark 
side  of  this  one  is  that  in  order  to  dominate  profit- 
ably the  territories  which  are  abandoned  to  her,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Germany  to  remain  forever 
a  military  state.  Will  she  consent  to  do  that?  Are 
not  the  Generals  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
power?    We  should  like  still  to  hope  they  are. 

"The  treaty  bears  the  signature  of  Gen.  Hoffman, 
in  the  name  of  General  Headquarters.  It  bears  even 
more  distinctly  his  mark.  The  German  military  lead- 
ers needed  a  retrospective  justification  of  the  war. 
They  thought  they  could  find  it  in  a  peace  imposed  by 
force.  'Leave  me  free  to  wage  my  war  and  make 
my  peace,'  said  Gen.  Ludendorf  last  summer.  He  has 
had  his  wish.  His  peace  must  be  the  demonstration, 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  of  the  success  of  Prussian  militar- 
ism. 

"If  Napoleon  had  been  able  to  limit  himself  to 
the  results  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  has  often  been 
said,  he  would  long  have  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  vic- 
tory. But  a  fatal  destiny  rests  on  all  conquests.  The 
peace  of  March  3d  will  mark  for  Germany,  it  is  our 
conviction,  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  most  real- 
istic minds,  those  who  have  least  faith  in  the  military 
strength  of  the  ideal,  cannot  help  harboring  a  certain 
belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice.  If  the  two 
peace  treatries  of  Brest  were  to  be  the  final  statute 
of  Europe,  nations  would  have  but  to  sit  by  and 
mourn.  For  Germany,  grown  out  of  all  proportions, 
would  forever  hide  the  sun  from  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble?" Wm.  M. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Unreality  of  Ukrainian  Independence 

Hans  Vorst,  the  well  known  critic  on  Russian  af- 
fairs in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  warns  the  German 
pubilc  against  overconfidence  in  the  stability  of  such 
states  as  the  Ukraine.  First  reviewing  briefly  the 
events  leading  up  to  this  separation,  he  writes  (9  Feb- 
ruary) : 

"Formerly  it  seemed  as  though  conditions  in  the 
Ukraine  were  unfavorable  to  its  development  as  an 
independent  state.  From  within  the  country  itself 
came  loud  protests  against  such  independence.  The 
most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Ukraine  declared  that 
they  strove  for  the  development  of  the  politics  and 
culture  of  their  people  only  as  within  the  sphere  of 
the  united  Russian  state.  The  aspirations  of  the 
'Union  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Ukraine'  (a  Ger- 
man supported  Society)  were  emphatically  rejected 
as  'provocative.' 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  began  a  new 
movement  with  Ukraine  nationalism  as  its  motto.  The 
idea  of  autonomy  made  rapid  strides,  and  the  de- 
mands of  its  partisans  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
Ii  the  first  period  of  the  Russian  revolution  the  move- 
ment took  the  shape  of  obstinate  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Ukrainians  and  the  governments  of  Prince 
Lvov  and  Kerenski,  the  latter  taking  the  stand  that 
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the  Ukrainians  had  no  right  to  anticipate  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

"An  unusual  turn  was  given  to  affairs  when  the 
November  revolution  proclaimed  the  unlimited  right 
of  all  nationalities  to  self-determination,  even  includ- 
ing complete  separation  from  Great  Russia.  The 
Ukraine  hereupon  made  no  preparations  whatever  for 
using  this  right.  As  late  as  December  23,  1917,  the 
commission  for  drawing  up  a  constitution  adopted 
the  proposal  expressing  the  will  of  the  Ukraine  Re- 
public to  remain  an  integral  part  of  a  federal  Russian 
Republic." 

Further  he  declares:  "It  would  be  short  sighted 
for  us  to  consider  as  permanent  the  antagonism  exist- 
ing between  the  Ukraine  and  Russia,  and  for  us  to 
build  up  combinations  on  such  an  assurance.  We 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  only  the  Bolshevists 
who  combat  the  policy  of  the  present  Rada.  In  Uk- 
rainia  there  are  moderate  and  even  nationalist  circles 
in  disaccord  with  it."  Here  he  quotes  a  declaration 
by  the  former  Secretary-General  of  the  Ukraine,  pub- 
lished last  October  in  a  Kiev  paper,  "the  Ukrainian 
orientation  toward  Austria  and  Germany  and  the 
movement  for  autonomy  prior  to  the  Revolution  were 
only  a  reaction,  an  expression  of  despair  against  the 
Czarist  yoke.  The  Revolution  has  removed  Czarism 
and  at  the  same  stroke  the  movement  towards  auton- 
omy. In  democratic  Ukrainian  circles  there  is  no 
other  aspiration  than  that  to  make  Ukraine  a  member 
of  a  federal  republic  with  Russia.  .  .  .  For 
three  hundred  years  we  have  shared  a  common  his- 
tory with  Russia.  To  deny  its  force  now  would  be 
pure  fantasy  rather  than  political  analysis." 

Hans  Vorst  believes  these  ties  but  temporarily 
sundered,  and  sees  indications  of  future  dangers  for 
Germany.  He  warns  the  public  against  imagining 
that  by  setting  these  minor  peoples  against  each  other 
they  are  assuring  a  stable  position  for  Germany  and 
Austria.  "It  will  simply  mean  that  we  will  have 
to  fight  against  Poland,  Ukrainia,  or  both.  .  .  . 
An  independent  Ukrainia  creates  a  new  Irredentism 
—that  of  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  whose  national 
consciousness  is  much  more  highly  developed  than 
that  of  the  Russian  Ukrainians." 

Prussia  and  Bavaria 

In  its  report  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  "Land- 
the  following  quotation  from  a 
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League, 


speech  of  Herr  von  Oldenburg-Januschau  is  taken 
from  the  Munchen-Augsburger  Abendzeitung  of  Feb- 
ruary 21: 

"Germany  must  choose  to  be  a  monarchy  or  not. 
But  she  can  only  continue  to  exist,  provided  there 
issues  from  this  gigantic  struggle  a  powerful  Prussia. 
You  who  are  not  Prussians,  what  would  you  do,  gen- 
tlemen, with  Prussia  debilitated?  In  Prussia  just 
now  we  are  being  badly  jostled,  and  it  is  undeniably 
a  great  humiliation  for  Prussia  to  see  a  large  number 
of  her  ministers  borrowed  from  other  states.  I  ask 
my  honourable  colleagues  from  Bavaria  what  their 
feelings  would  be  with  regard  to  their  own  dynasty 
if  Prussia  were  to  send  three  of  her  ministers  to  Ba- 
varia to  draw  up  for  that  kingdom  a  constitution 
which  she  did  not  desire.  .  .  .  Count  Hertling 
has  assumed  a  very  difficult  task.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  know  himself  how  hard  it  is,  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  take  the  sentiments  of  the  Prussians  into  ac- 
count. A  weak  Prussia  would  lead  to  a  generally 
levelled  Germany,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to  a 
Republic." 

The  Coming  Offensive 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article 
by  Dr.  Max  Osborn  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  23 
February,  entitled  "Before  the  Storm:" 

It  is  a  new  war  that  is  about  to  begin.  Yet  our 
situation  is  the  same  as  in  August,  1914.  There  re- 
mains always  the  tragic  dilemma:  are  we  to  perish  or 
conquer?  Our  enemies  are  uneasy,  for  they  must 
face  our  entire  forces  at  a  time  when  after  more  than 
three  years  they  have  not  been  able  to  break  through 
the  half  of  our  effectives.  Their  local  actions  are 
becoming  more  frequent  as  they  seek  to  learn  our 
intentions.  They  are  groping  about  in  the  dark;  so 
are  we.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  initiated  who 
know  when  and  where  the  action  will  take  place. 
Nevertheless  our  troops  are  calm  and  steady,  without 
nervousness.  We  scarcely  ask  ourselves  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen.  Every  day  we  do  our  duty  with  a  con- 
fidence, which,  like  everything  we  have  done,  is  with- 
out precedent  in  history.  Of  two  things  we  are  cer- 
tain: we  shall  have  to  endure  fresh  sacrifices,  but  our 
triumph  is  sure.  The  storm  is  about  to  burst,  but  it 
i.~  not  we  who  will  be  overwhelmed.  With  more  cer- 
tainty than  ever,  about  our  horrors  and  agonies,  we 
see  the  dawn  of  the  hour  of  our  victory. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

America  and  Japanese  Intervention  in  Russia 

The  Echo  de  Paris,  of  March  7,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  from  its  special  correspondent  at 
Washington,  under  the  heading  "Wilson  Will  Define 
the  American  Point  of  View." 

"The  American  government  believes  that  Russia 
can  yet  be  saved.  It  therefore  could  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  any  policy  of  vengeance  pure  and  simple 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  is  attempting  to  soften 
the  attitude  which  the  Allies  have  taken  to  the  present 
situation  in  Russia, — or  at  least  to  make  sure  that 
this  attitude  is  quite  free  from  any  thought  of  ambi- 
tion. In  view  of  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
with  Japan,  it  rejects  as  impossible  the  idea  that  the 
Tokio  government  could  be  influenced  by  such  a  pol- 
icy. On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  action  in  Siberia 
of  all  the  Allied  powers  be  guided  by  a  common  for- 
mula, it  believes  that  the  distinction  made  by  Count 
Hertling  between  the  war  aims  of  America  and  those 
of  the  Allies  might  become  embarrassing.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  President  Wilson  will  make  a  declaration 
to  set  forth  the  determination  of  America  to  deliver 
Russia  sooner  or  later  from  the  German  yoke.  Amer- 
ica will  make  all  possible  sacrifices  for  victory.  In 
return,  she  asks  that  the  different  demands  of  the 
Allied  powers  undergo,  when  necessary,  a  certain 
modification,  in  order  to  preserve  the  basis  of  their 
war  strength:  that  is  to  say  the  liberality  of  their 
war  aims." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  accompanies  this  despatch  with 
the  following  comment. 

"Our  correspondent's  depatch  describes  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  American  policy.  That  it  contains 
nothing  irreconcilable  with  the  policy  of  the  Allies 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  Washington,  pourparlers  have  already  be- 
gun at  Tokio  between  the  English  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments; which  are  allied  by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
of  1902  (which  has  since  been  twice  renewed).  While 
delegating,  more  or  less,  his  military  authority,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  reserves  entire  freedom  in  his  political 
policy.  (Tout  en  alienant  sa  liberte  militaire,  le  pres- 
ident reserve  la  liberte  de  la  politique. )  This  has  been 
his  constant  attitude." 

M.  Alrert  Thomas  in  England 
M.  Albert  Thomas,  who  remained  in  England 
after  the  close  of  the  Socialist  Conference  in  London 
in  order  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  principal 
English  cities,  has  now  returned  to  Paris.  He  has 
given  the  following  impressions  of  his  tour,  in  an  in- 
terview printed  in  the  Temps  of  March  7. 

"Two  points  may  interest  French  opinion.  First 
of  all,  as  for  our  national  claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine, 


1  can  say  that  we  have  gained  our  cause.  Not  only 
have  British  statesmen  engaged  themselves  on  this 
point  in  public  speeches,  but  in  all  the  classes  of 
society  I  met,  I  did  not  find  a  single  discordant  note. 
The  English  people  have  made  our  claim  their  own. 
They  have  made  it  their  own  because  it  was  ours,  and 
it  is  their  constant  desire  to  show  us  more  freely 
their  friendship.  But  they  are  also  beginning  to 
understand  that  it  is  a  question  of  right, — an  inter- 
national question  which  concerns  all  humanity, — and 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  they  have  taken  their 
stand. 

"The  other  essential  feature  of  English  opinion  at 
this  time  is  its  serenity.  Some  weeks  ago,  some 
months  perhaps,  it  was  somewhat  nervous,  and  cer- 
tain pacifist  arguments  found  a  certain  echo  in  Eng- 
land. Today  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  situation  had 
changed,  and  that  our  Interallied  Socialist  memo- 
randum has  been  received  with  a  very  satisfactory 
approval  and  appreciative  understanding.  The  ideas 
of  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves  and 
of  the  league  of  nations  have  met  with  a  warm  sup- 
port in  England  such  as  augurs  well  for  the  future.  If 
the  two  British  and  French  democracies  know  how 
to  carry  out  their  policy,  they  will  succeed,  in  spite 
of  present  deceptions,  in  establishing  the  just  and 
lasting  peace  which  we  desire." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Von  Hertling's  Speech 

The  general  impression  of  von  Hertling's  speech 
in  Italy  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  in  France.  The 
comment  in  both  countries  has  the  same  general  tone; 
the  same  points  are  raised;  and  the  same  interpreta- 
tion is  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  curiously  guarded 
and  contradictory  points  on  which  von  Hertling  took 
up  his  position.  Furthermore  the  speech  is  explained 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  light  both  of  the  aims  von 
Hertling  had  before  him,  and  of  the  influences  in 
Germany  to  which  he  had  to  listen.    Finally,  just  as 
in  France  the  speech  was  received  in  the  same  way 
by  all  parties,  so  in  Italy  the  semi-official  organ  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Corriere  d'halia,  practically  coin- 
cides in  its  views  with  papers  which  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  political  opinion  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Vatican.    This  meeting  of  extremes  has  been 
less  uncommon  since  the  Caporetto  disaster,  but  be- 
fore it  was  almost  unheard  of;  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  the 
Corriere  d'ltalia  used  to  interpret  the  speeches  of 
statesmen  of  the  Central  Powers  in  a  spirit  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Italian  press  as 
to  provoke  very  plain-spoken  statements  as  to  its  mo- 
tives.   In  this  case,  the  Corriere  d' Italia  is  so  bluntly 
dissatisfied  with  von  Hertling,  as  to  suggest  very 
strongly  that  in  addition  to  conciliating  Italian  opin- 
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ion,  the  Vatican  is  seriously  irritated  at  the  whole 
spirit  in  which  Germany  is  approaching  the  subject 
of  peace  terms. 

Sonnino's  paper,  the  Giornale  d' Italia,  wrote  (27 
February):  "The  new  declarations  of  the  German 
Chancellor  do  not  in  any  way  change  the  situation  as 
it  was  outlined  in  the  Italian  Chamber  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Germany  wants  more  than  ever  a  German 
peace."  After  summarizing  in  proof  the  substance  of 
von  Hertling's  demands  and  intentions,  the  article 
concludes:  "Those  who  have  persisted  up  to  now  in 
considering  as  possible  a  so-called  'peace  of  transac- 
tion' must  at  last  be  persuaded  that  the  elements  of 
a  compromise  of  any  sort  are  completely  lacking, — 
from  the  moment  that  our  enemies  claim  everything 
and  concede  nothing.  At  bottom,  they  want  to  treat 
themselves  to  a  very  large  slice  in  the  East,  but  also 
to  keep  all  they  have — and  even  to  gain  something 
more — in  the  West."  This  semi-official  paper  then 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  at- 
tempted negotiation  in  Switzerland  between  General 
Smuts  and  Count  Mensdorff.  "It  has  been  said  that 
although  Germany  was  intransigeant,  Austria  would 
be  more  accommodating; — but  these  intrigues  of  Vi- 
enna must  now  have  come  to  an  end,  after  the  conver- 
sation between  Smuts  and  Mensdorff.  The  British  War 
Cabinet  sent  to  Switzerland  one  of  its  most  sagacious 
members,  General  Smuts,  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
propositions  which  Count  Mensdorff,  formerly  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  in  London,  seemed  disposed  to  set 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
discussion  seems  not  to  have  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sion, for  the  good  reason  that  the  Austrian,  when 
pressed  by  the  Anglo-Boer,  had  to  admit  that  Aus- 
tria, not  being  able  to  detach  herself  from  Germany, 
did  not  intend  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  but  de- 
sired a  general  peace.  In  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
a  general  peace,  Mensdorff  was  forced  to  refer  to 
those  conditions  which  Count  Hertling  has  only  too 
clearly  exposed  at  the  Reichstag.  Thus  the  illusions 
which  were  cherished  in  regard  to  an  eventual  separa- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  from  Germany  must  finally 
have  been  dispelled." 

The  Vatican  organ  makes  no  reference  to  Austria 
or  Czernin,  but  sees  no  more  hope  in  von  Hertling's 
speech  than  does  the  official  paper.  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  new  speech  which  can  allow  it  to  be  judged 
as  a  step  toward  peace, — nothing  which  signifies  a 
substantial  approach  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  or 
a  simplification  of  the  problems  discussed.  Instead, 
the  speech  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the  Germans 
intend  to  act  in  the  west  as  they  have  done  in  the  east," 
and  the  Corriere,  after  relating  its  disappointment  at 
the  turn  things  are  taking  in  Germany,  explains  this 
turn  as  follows:  "German  Imperialism  is  now  sail- 
ing with  a  fair  wind  behind  it," — a  phrase  which 
even  improves  on  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  was 
stated  in  the  French  press.  Like  the  French,  too,  the 
Italian  papers  comment  on  the  contrast  between  the 
tone  and  the  sustance  of  the  speech,  and  even  the  cler- 
ical Corriere  considers  that  the  moderation  of  form 
is  only  a  device  for  maintaining  the  German  preten- 


tions in  the  west  as  in  the  east.  "We  get  an  impres- 
sion of  moderation  in  tone,  but  this  is  only  an  impres- 
sion, .  .  .  and  the  moderate  tone  merely  spares 
us  the  customary  menace  of  further  brandishings  of 
the  sabre." 

Nevertheless,  this  pretended  moderation  of  tone  is 
taken  as  a  possible  sign  of  progress,  as  it  may  be  that 
the  Chancellor  realizes  the  necessity  of  at  least  pre- 
tending to  be  moderate.  "Germany  is  putting  gloves 
on." 

This  figure  is  echoed  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera, 
in  an  editorial  entitled:  "The  Imitation  of  Wilson," 
(February  27) :  "The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  spoken  in  vain,  if  Ludendorff's  Chancellor 
has  felt  so  soon  the  need  of  changing  his  tone,  and 
of  becoming  apologetic  instead  of  imperious.  He 
has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the  world,  and  prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  German  people,  understands  the 
problem  of  peace  in  an  altogether  different  manner 
than  does  a  militarism  which  has  broken  all  bounds. 
He  has  observed  that  Wilson  is  much  more  persuasive 
than  are  the  orators  of  Ludendorff, — and  he  has  run 
for  cover.  So  that  we  behold  the  proud  von  Hertling 
exercising  himself  in  the  imitation  of  Wilson. 

"But  the  German  imitates  badly.  His  imitation 
is  above  all  a  counterfeit.  The  claws  which  have 
grown  long  again  during  these  last  months  stand  out 
in  sharp  relief  beneath  the  velvet  gloves." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

British  Opinion  on  Japanese  Intervention 

"Japan's  turn  of  full  co-operation  in  the  world 
war  has  at  last  come.  It  is  surely  the  interest  of  her 
western  Allies,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  they  should  not  frustrate  her  utmost 
effort  in  her  allotted  task  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  by  any  unnecessary  pedantry  and  much-la- 
mented lethargy." 

Thus  writes  Mr.  M.  Kato,  the  experienced  Japan- 
ese correspondent  who  represents  in  London  the  Os- 
aka Mainichi,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  March  2,  and 
the  British  press  is,  to  a  great  degree,  in  accord  with 
his  view  of  Japan's  pressing  duty  and  her  manifest 
opportunity.  Especially  is  the  need  felt  for  imme- 
diate action.  "We  hope  the  Allies  will  not  take  too 
long"  says  the  Chronicle  in  an  editorial  printed  beside 
Mr.  Kato's  article,  "making  up  their  minds  about  the 
form  and  substance  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Si- 
beria." "It  is  quite  clear,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  the  same  date,  "that  the  matter  of  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  the  Far  Eastern  territory  of  Russia  is 
raised  in  a  practical  and  urgent  manner,  and  that 
highly  important  developments  of  policy  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  that  part  of  the  world."  "Every  real 
concern  of  the  Allies,"  said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as 
long  ago  as  Feb.  23,  "in  general  coincides  with  such 
a  course"  (timely  and  resolute  action  by  Japan)  "and 
we  trust  that  pedantry  and  lethargy  will  not  in  this  in- 
stance be  permitted  to  frustrate  the  common  weal." 

The  "pedantry  and  lethargy"  which  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  a  strong  critic  of  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  re- 
fers to  in  the  above  quotation  had  been  used  earlier 
in  the  same  article  as  terms  of  specific  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  hand- 
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ling  of  the  Japanese  negotiations  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. Whether  Mr.  Kato  adopted  these  terms  con- 
sciously or  by  coincidence  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
it  still  is  clear  that  for  all  the  vigorous  agreement 
on  the  part  of  current  English  opinion  today  that  a 
strong  hand  must  be  prepared  in  the  Far  East,  the 
full  resolution  to  prepare  that  strong  hand  and  stand 
behind  it,  as  the  Japanese  seem  to  wish  done,  does  not 
anywhere  appear  in  the  press  that  is  close  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  pro-government  press,  indeed,  displays 
uncertainty  and  impatience  in  equal  measure.  This 
conditional  tone  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the 
Times.  The  Times  is  for  intervention  in  Siberia  by 
Japan  in  concert  with  the  Allies,  but  it  does  not  make 
a  vigorous  case  with  such  sentences  as  this  (March 
2):  "Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate 
present,  intervention  may  be  both  inevitable  and  ur- 
gent." Aside  from  a  similar  constant  iteration  of 
"may  be's"  (where  the  French  are  writing  "is"),  the 
Times  sees  Allied  interests  in  Siberia  hedged  in  by 
"delicate  questions,"  and  by  "difficulties  which  are 
obvious;"  and  it  hopes,  rather  than  affirms,  that  they 
"are  difficulties  which  good  will  and  frank  discussion 
ought  readily  to  overcome." 

If  the  Times  is  lukewarm,  the  liberal  Manchester 
Guardian  is  decidedly  chilly.  "There  are  fatal  poli- 
tical objections,"  it  bluntly  declares,  "to  any  action 
by  Japan  at  the  expense  of  Russia;  .  .  .  nor 
is  it  clear  what  conceivable  military  service  could 
be  done  by  an  advance  into  Siberia  by  the  Japanese." 
A  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Guardian,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Ferbman,  an  ex-supporter  of  Kerensky  and  vig- 
orously pro-Entente,  writes  what  the  Guardian  would 
seem  to  take  as  the  representative  view  of  Russians 
who  have  kept  their  heads.  To  him,  the  "occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  of  my  country  by  Japan  under 
the  pretext  of  punishing  Russia  for  separate  peace 
negotiations,  would  be  a  fearful  and  irreparable  ca- 
lamity." "Whatever  the  attitude  of  Japan  and  her 
British  and  French  advisers  might  be,"  he  says  in 
another  place,  "her  troops  will  be  received  in  Rus- 
sia as  enemies,  not  friends." 

Material  Factors — Vladivostock  and  the  German 

Prisoners 

The  material  factors  which  this  version  ignores, 
the  British  press  in  general  very  clearly  perceives. 
As  the  Times — as  above  quoted — says,  "at  immense 
cost  and  sacrifice  to  themselves,  the  Allies  despatched 
great  quantities  of  munitions  and  of  warlike  stores 
to  Russia,  while  she  still  remained  faithful  to  her 
pledges.  Part  ...  is  past  praying  for.  But 
there  is  another  part  at  Vladivostock,  and  along  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  which  is  not  yet  forfeit.  That 
may  still  be  saved,  but  it  can  hardly  be  saved  except 
by  intervention."  The  danger  of  the  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Vladivostock  stores  is  thus  an  immediate 
inducement;  another,  repeated  in  all  the  papers,  is  the 
enormous  action  possible  to  the  "great  numbers" — 
to  use  the  Times  phraseology  (the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
puts  them  as  high  as  200,000) — of  German  pris- 
oners already  reported  to  be  armed  and  circulating 
freely  in  Siberia.    It  has  several  times  been  reported 


that  they  have  cut  the  Siberian  railroad;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  they  may  do  so  at  any  time. 

For  these  reasons,  Japan  is  urged,  when  she  does 
strike,  to  strike  decisively.    "Strike  with  vigor,"  says 
the  Morning  Post  (March  1),  "and  not  at  the  circum- 
ference, but  at  the  centre.    ...    If  Japan  wills 
it,  she  can  do  great  things.    There  is  nothing  in  front 
of  her  but  distance  until  she  meets  the  German  ar- 
mies."   Lovat  Fraser,  whose  writings  on  army  sub- 
jects have  made  more  than  one  flurry  at  the  War 
Office,  takes  the  same  line  in  the  Daily  Mail  (March 
5)  in  his  characteristic  style.    "The  duty  devolving 
upon  Japan,"  he  italicises,  "is  to  seize  the  whole  Si- 
berian railway,  and  restore  order  in  Siberia."  Mr. 
Fraser  is  not  interested  in  Vladivostock.    "The  idea 
of  asking  Japan  to  take  action  in  order  to  rescue  some 
shells  at  Vladivostock  is  absurd,"  he  says.  "Even 
the  occupation  of  Siberia  will  not  at  present  be  of  the 
smallest  military  aid  to  the  Allies.    It  will  only  tell," 
again  to  use  his  italics,  "when  the  tide  of  war  begins 
to  turn."    Mr.  Fraser  is  sure  that  "any  idea  of  limit- 
ing the  Japanese  operations  to  the  Pacific  provinces 
is  worse  than  useless.    No  good  purpose  will  be 
served,"  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "unless  the  Japanese 
forces  can  penetrate  as  far  as  Omsk,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Urals,  and  the  European  borderline." 
Thus  three  things  would  be  accomplished:  Germany 
would  be  kept  from  serious  penetration  into  Siberia's 
rich  food  growing  districts,  these  areas  would  be  res- 
cued from  Bolshevist  "devastation,"  and,  finally  Mr. 
Fraser  assumes  that  the  Lenines  and  Trotsky  are 
"crazy  Ishmaelites  belonging  to  no  country,"  and 
stresses  his  belief  that  Japan's  advance  "would  ulti- 
mately prove  a  rallying  point  for  the  Russians  who 
mean  to  save  their  country." 

"The  Japanese  are  Our  Trusted  Friends." 
A  decisive  blow  is  needed,  says  the  Conservative 
press,  and,  Japan  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in 
striking  it.   The  Daily  Telegraph,  a  traditional  friend 
of  Russia  and  China,  is  seriously  concerned  with  the 
"welter"  and  the  "constitutional  chaos"  of  the  Far 
Eastern  situation.    It  refuses,  however,  to  treat  the 
present  Government  in  Russia  as  a  neutral.    "No  act 
of  the  Leninites,"  it  says  (March  2),  "can  be  treated 
as  an  act  of  state."    Hence,  in  bidding  Japan  to  go 
forward,  "the  Allies    ...    can  only  be  guided 
by  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  it  develops;  and  in 
the  defence  of  legitimate  interests,  any  measures 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  Allies  in  the  Japanese 
sphere  of  action  must  be  considered  justified  by  the 
unparalleled  condition  of  affairs."    The  expectation 
that  Japan  will  carry  out  this  trust  in  good  faith  is 
expressed  with  well-nigh  universal  emphasis.  Pro- 
fessor Longford,  late  British  Consul  at  Nagasaki, 
thus  expresses  the  view  of  friends  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese entente.  (Sunday  Times,  March  3):  "Japan 
stipulates  for  a  free  hand  in  her  action.    Has  she 
not  every  right  to  do  so?    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 
The  Japanese  are  our  trusted  friends  and  our  bonded 
Allies,  and  they  have  faithfully  and  honorably  kept 
their  bond  in  this  war.    ...    Let  it  (the  Japan- 
ese Government)  go  ahead  now  without  delay  in  the 
task  it  has  volunteered,  and  if  terms  are  to  be  talked 
of  at  all,  let  it  be  after,  and  not  during  the  war," 
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And  likewise  the  Times  though  it  raises  difficul- 
ties in  the  practical  situation,  has  no  doubts  whatever 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  Japan:  "She  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  her  associates  in  the  war,"  it  somewhat 
formally  declares  (March  2):  ".  .  .  by  a  long 
and  unspotted  record  of  honorable  conduct.  It  is 
clear  that  on  the  present  occasion  she  means  to  act  up 
to  her  reputation  for  straightforwardness  and  good 
faith." 

The  advantage  of  the  arrangement  with  Reuter, 
whereby  the  Japanese  Government  exercises  an  ac- 
live  interst  in  the  news  despatching  activities  of  that 
agency  from  Japan,  has  resulted  in  England's  hav- 
ing, from  day  to  day,  a  statement  of  Japan's  views 
and  intentions  best  calculated  to  convey  in  general 
what  the  Japanese  Government  really  wishes  to  be 
conveyed  in  regard  to  its  present  policy.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatch  printed  in  the  press  of  March 
1,  for  instance,  stating  that  Japan  had  made  some 
actual  "proposals"  of  intervention  to  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, was  promptly  denied  by  "authoritative  Ja- 
panese quarters,"  according  to  Reuter,  (see  Times, 
March  2),  who  protested  that  "Japan  had  made  no 
proposal,  military  or  otherwise,  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated," a  counter-statement  acknowledged  with  equal 
promptitude  in  the  Times  leader  of  March  2.  The  sit- 
uation of  that  date  was,  as  English  opinion  saw  it, 
piecisely  put  therein  as  follows:  "The  report  from 
Washington  that  Japan  has  put  forward  a  specific 
proposal  for  joint  military  operations  in  Siberia  is 
not  correct." 

In  fact,  Reuter  s  service  from  Japan  has  to  date 
practically  limited  its  positive  information  to  the 
declarations  of  Viscount  Motono,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, in  the  Japanese  Diet,  of  which  the  most  important, 
delivered  on  February  24,  and  printed  in  England 
on  Feb.  28,  is  as  follows:  "Should  peace  be  actually 
concluded  between  Germany  and  Russia,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Japan  will  take  steps  of  the  most  de- 
cided and  most  adequate  character  to  meet  the  oc- 
casion. The  fullest  understanding  exists  with  Great 
Britain,  America  and  the  other  Allies." 

Consideration  for  America's  Interest 

Finally,  America's  interest  in  Japan's  interven- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  understood  and  respected. 
On  March  5,  it  was  announced  through  the  Associated 
Press,  that  "the  question  in  America  of  the  formality 
of  endorsing  the  Japanese  Military  Expedition  is  re- 
garded as  an  extremely  delicate  one.  No  decision  on 
this  point  has  yet  been  announced  by  the  Administra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  newspapers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  in  favor  of  Japanese  action." 

On  March  1,  it  was  reported  in  England  (Morn- 
ing Post)  that  President  Wilson  was  studying  the 
question  of  American  participation  with  the  Japanese 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects."  This  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  action  (Morning  Post, 
March  1)  that  the  Japanese  government,  according 
to  Reuter,  had  so  far  taken:  that  "its  Ambassadors 
have  addressed  enquiries  to  the  Allied  Governments 
asking  for  an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  latest 
d(  velopments  in  Russia." 
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The  extent  of  America's  co-operation  has  not  been 
seriously  discussed  in  England,  though  General  Foch's 
appeal  to  Japan  and  America  to  "go  and  meet  Ger- 
many in  Siberia"  was  widely  reported  (see  Times) 
on  Feb.  28.  The  Observer  (March  3)  cautiously  ad- 
vises America  to  send  "such  troops  as  may  be  spared" 
a  courteous  reservation  to  allow  America  to  make  her 
own  decision  which  is  generally  followed  elsewhere, 
and  which  squares  with  the  widely  expressed  feeling 
that  all  the  troops  that  America  can  send  over  noAv 
can  safely  be  used  in  France. 

A  Suggestion  for  Co-operation 

The  most  interesting  suggestion  as  to  how  the  "del- 
icate questions"  suggested  by  the  Times  can  best  be 
adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  great  need  for  some  kind 
of  action  in  Siberia  appears  in  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette (March  1)  in  a  series  of  approvingly  cited  quo- 
tations from  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  by  Mr.  Leslie  Urqu- 
hart,  an  authority  on  the  Far  East  whom  the  Gazette 
describes  as  being  "in  close  touch  by  cable  with 
various  enterprises  in  Siberia."  Mr.  Urquhart  sug- 
gests, and  the  Gazette  strongly  recommends,  "an  Al- 
lied Siberian  mission,  composed  of  British,  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese,"  who  "should  occupy  Vladivo- 
stok and  proceed  gradually  from  that  base  to  con- 
trol the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  as  far  as  the  Urals." 
He  suggests  that  this  commission,  in  the  friendliest 
disposition  toward  Russia  should  "assist  the  Russians 
to  re-establish  normal  conditions  of  life  and  restore 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway." 
He  puts  the  military  forces  as  necessary  for  this 
work  at  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  assisted  by  spe- 
cial sanitary  and  engineering  corps.  Although  this 
fighting  force  might  be  much  too  small,  the  Gazette 
believes  that  "this  is  the  general  idea  the  Allies  should 
aim  at,  if  they  decided  to  take  action."  With  a  much 
larger  force,  in  view  of  present  circumstances,  and 
with  its  control  "predominantly  Japanese,"  this  would 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  "no  aggressive  designs 
are  maintained,"  it  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  neutralise  the  "terrible  danger  of  Russia 
adrift,"  and  finally  would  safeguard  Siberia  against 
the  most  far-reaching  and  perilous  opportunity  for 
Teutonic  penetration  it  now  presents. 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

The  Austrian  Situation 

The  position  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  continues  an 
extremely  awkward  one.  It  is  now  confirmed  that  the 
Cabinet  had  made  a  bid  for  Socialist  support  by  post- 
poning the  vote  of  additional  war  credits.  The  Em- 
peror, however,  on  his  return  from  German  Staff 
Headquarters  refused  to  admit  this  compromise  to 
the  Socialist  (Reichspost,  26  February).  It  may  be 
presumed  that  German  influence  is  responsible  for 
inducing  Charles  to  make  a  determined  stand  against 
popular  pressure. 

For  the  Government  the  situation  is  one  charac- 
terized by  "Ex-lex  Zustand" — outside  the  law.  The 
Constitution  only  provides  for  such  a  state  of  affairs 
at  moments  when  the  Chambers  are  not  in  session. 
Although  refusing  to  vote  the  Budget  the  Chambers 
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continue  in  session.  The  Government  hesitates  to 
seek  their  dismissal,  fearing  the  political  unrest  which 
would  result,  and  the  aggravated  difficulties  which 
new  elections  would  probably  create. 

The  opposition  of  the  Socialists  is  not  against  the 
Budget  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary  civil  ex- 
penditures. They  continue,  however,  to  refuse  to 
approve  the  Exceptional  Military  Budget  (Arbeiter 
Zeitung,  27  Feb.). 


The  position  of  the  Government  is  rendered  even 
more  uncertain  by  the  wavering  morale  in  the  army. 
During  the  Vienna  riots  several  regiments  refused  to 
maintain  order.  Again  in  Cracow,  regiments  which 
were  not  Polish  refused  to  obey  orders,  (Speech  of 
Daszinski  in  the  Reichsrat,  26  Feb.).  There  is  some 
rumor  in  the  German  press  that  internal  difficulties 
might  be  such  as  to  lead  the  Austrian  Government 
to  seek  the  military  co-operation  of  the  German  troops 
to  maintain  order  within  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
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Military.  The  Italian  fighting  continues  to  at- 
tract minor  attention.  "In  Italy  our  allies  did  won- 
derfully good  work,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle (31  December),  adding,  "the  end  of  the  drive 
against  Italy  is  not  yet,  and  there  are  experts  who  be- 
lieve that  most  of  Germany's  winter  fighting  will  be 
done  in  that  region."  The  Atlanta  Journal  (20  De- 
cember) sees  that  "if  their  lines  continue  to  hold,  the 
result  to  the  Allied  cause  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
for  it  will  mean  the  failure  of  Germany's  plan  to 
shake,  if  not  indeed  to  shatter,  the  Allied  morale  by 
an  overwhelming  blow  upon  Italy.  Having  intrigued 
Russia  out  of  the  war,  the  Kaiser  hoped  that  Italy 
would  be  sent  packing  after  her." 

In  the  absence  of  important  military  operations, 
the  German  peace  maneuvers  attract  considerable  no- 
tice. The  German  Emperor's  "dramatic,  even  sen- 
sational" invitation  of  "all  the  sovereigns  and  regents 
of  Europe  to  a  peace  conference,  as  was  done  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars,"  is  considered  by  the  New  York 
Times  (25  December)  to  be  particularly  "unfor- 
tunate." The  Times  finds  the  suggested  parallel  with 
Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  too  striking; 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (26  December)  concurs. 
"As  futile  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  or  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,"  it  says,  "would  be  another  meeting  of 
the  same  sort  to  formulate  permanent  terms  for  end- 
ing the  war.  A  peace  obtained  through  such  an 
agency  has  already  been  stigmatized  by  President 
Wilson  as  precisely  the  kind  of  peace  the  Allies  do  not 
want." 

The  statement  of  German  Peace  Terms  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  "failed,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
(28  December),  "to  stir  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
war  situation  in  Washington;"  although  (31  Decem- 
ber) the  Washington  Times'  Congressional  correspon- 
dent appears  to  think  that  "confidential  exchanges  be- 
tween the  Allied  governments  and  the  United  States 
government  over  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  peace 
terms  proposed  by  Germany  through  Russia  are  now 
in  progress.    The  rejoinder  of  the  Germans  to  the 
expected  pronouncements  from  Great  Britain  and 
France  will  prove  whether  the  whole  thing  is  a  mili- 
tary trick,  a  peace  offensive,  or  a  disguised  confes- 
sion of  Germany's  inability  or  unwillingness  to  con- 
tinue the  war  to  the  bitter  end." — In  general,  apart 
from  this  one  instance,  opinion  would  have  it  that 
the  terms  are  merely  a  blind.   The  New  York  Times 
(28  December)  concludes  that  "these  proposals  are 
merely  for  a  German  peace,  the  status  quo,  with  full 
liberty  for  Germany  to  carry  out  the  Mitteleuropa  de- 
sign;" and  the  Boston  Transcript  (27  December): 
"these  are  the  terms  of  conquest,  and  nothing  else." 
— "The  terms  of  a  victor,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Trib- 


une (29  December).  "With  Russia  distracted,  di- 
vided, and  dominated  by  pacifist  socialism,  France 
exhausted,  Turkey  and  Belgium  penetrated  and  con- 
trolled, Austria-Hungary  intact;  with  English  sea 
power  modified  by  the  submarine,  and  her  financial 
resources  burdened  with  debt,  Germany  could  look 
forward  with  no  regrets."  On  December  28  the 
Tribune  puts  it  even  more  forcefully.  "What  Ger- 
many offers  the  Russians,  and  through  them  all  her 
enemies,  is  an  agreement  that  the  war  was  a  mis- 
take; and,  and  no  attempt  being  made  to  ascertain 
who  was  responsible  for  the  mistake,  an  agreement 
to  quit  continuing  in  the  mistake,  allowing  each  na- 
tion to  settle  the  bill  of  damages  suffered  by  it,  and 
requiring  each  nation  to  return  whatever  it  has  of  an- 
other nation's  property." 

It  is  equally  easy  to  deduce,  as  does  the  New  York 
Times  (28  December),  that  the  announcement  of 
peace  terms  is  "unmistakably  an  acknowledgement 
of  defeat;"  this  because  "now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Teutonic  powers  present  to  the  world  in  detail  the 
terms  upon  which  they  are  willing  to  make  peace." 
For  the  terms  themselves,  the  Times  reasons  that 
"they  can  serve  as  the  basis,  not  the  substance  of 
peace  conditions.  The  very  foundation  principle  is 
nowhere  set  forth,  the  assurances  and  guarantee  that 
the  Prussian  military  spirit  and  ambition  are  to  be 
forever  renounced."  And  going  on  to  detail:  treat- 
ing of  clause  1  (the  no-annexation  clause),  the  Times 
declares  that  "we  of  the  United  States  have  no  desire 
for  annexation  or  indemnities,  neither  has  Great 
Britain.  But  France  must  have  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Italy  could  not  forego  the  restoration  of  her  unre- 
deemed territory."  This  clause  the  Transcript  (De- 
cember 27)  makes  out  to  be  a  mere  blind.  "If  the 
Germans  do  not  agree  to  evacuate,  the  territories  are 
not  annexed;  but  the  German  troops  stay  in  them  for- 


ever. 


For  clauses  3  and  4  (concerning  subject  nation- 
alities), the  Times  is  equally  uncompromising.  "The 
German  opinion,"  it  says,  "is  inadmissible."  And 
the  Transcript  shows  how  it  would  work  out.  "Ger- 
many and  Austria,"  it  gives  the  example,  "have  estab- 
lished a  constitution  for  Poland  with  a  German  or 
Austrian  king,  and  a  government  appointed  at  Ber- 
lin.  Beautiful  freedom  for  Poland." 

The  Atlanta  Journal  (December  30)  finds  the 
terms  entirely  unsatisfactory.  "Nothing  whatever  is 
said,"  it  shows,  "concerning  the  repeatedly  empha- 
sized demand  of  the  Allies  that  Belgium  be  requited. 
Nothing  is  said  concerning  the  return  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  France,  or  of  the  deliverance  of  the  peo- 
ples who  have  dwelt  in  merciless  bondage  to  the  Turk. 
There  is  no  hint  either  that  German  is  disposed  to 
make  reparation."  These  terms  appear  to  be  the 
basis  of  American  ideas  on  peace.    The  New  York 
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Journal  of  Commerce  (reprinted,  Boston  Transcript, 
December  27)  repeats  them  almost  exactly,  in  four 
categories,  as  (1)  evacuation  of  Serbia,  Belgium, 
and  so  on,  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  (2)  rep- 
aration of  damages;  (3)  return  of  Italian  provinces; 
(4)  break-up  of  Austria.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (December  30)  states  more  definitely  that 
"the  Entente  must  render  impossible  a  repetition  of 
the  camouflage  which  cost  Schleswig,  Bosnia,  and 
Herzegovina  their  freedom."  The  Houston  Chronicle 
(December  28)  wishes  to  make  it  even  more  clear 
that  "we  cannot  ignore  the  punitive  character  of  this 
war. 

In  sum,  then,  the  peace  terms  are  given  short 
shrift.  The  New  York  Tribune  (December  27)  puts 
it  most  strikingly.  "The  civilized  world,"  it  insists, 
"is  not  yet  prepared  to  play  little  Red  Riding  Hood 
to  the  German  wolf." 

A.  E.  F.  The  activities  of  the  prohibitionists, 
which  were  received  none  too  favorably  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  are  con- 
sidered still  more  impertinent  in  connectiton  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  The  New  York  Times  (December  27)  says 
of  them:  "The  Prohibitionists  have  not  hesitated  to 
obstruct  war  legislation  in  order  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage for  their  cause.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  in- 
terfere between  General  Pershing  and  his  troops.  In 
principle  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than 
the  Randall  resolution."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (De- 
cember 26)  says,  even  more  emphatically:  "the  an- 
nouncement of  the  chairman  of  the  prohibitionist  leg- 
islative bureau  at  Washington  puts  prohibititon  in 
its  most  exasperating  terms,  gives  it  the  aspect  of 
small-minded  meddlesomeness,  and  in  doing  so  in- 
creases the  protest  against  the  control  of  personal  hab- 
its by  such  custodians.  It  is  unspeakably  petty  for 
any  body  of  professional  propagandists,  safely  pro- 
tected in  the  United  States,  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  their 
dogma,  and  try  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  a  man 
who  is  giving  practical  consideration  to  conditions 
in  which  American  soldiers  are  working  in  France." 
The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  (reprinted,  Boston 
Transcript,  December  31)  considers,  however,  that 
"General  Pershing  would  welcome  strengthening  of 
the  law;"  its  opinion  being  that  "very  clearly  Gen- 
eral Pershing  is  confronted  by  a  condition  calling 
for  a  tactful  treatment.  American  law  cannot  be 
extended  to  control  the  conduct  of  French  citizens 
in  France.  .  .  .  General  Pershing  has  taken  steps 
to  compel  the  American  troops  to  respect  French  law 
(prohibiting  'hard  liquors'  in  the  army  zone),  and 
so  far  as  he  has  power  he  has  acted  to  prevent  drink- 
ing of  any  intoxicants  by  the  men.  The  congressional 
act  goes  no  further  than  to  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants to  soldiers  in  uniform.  Such  an  amendment 
(as  that  proposed)  would  be  consistent  with  the  un- 
doubted intent  of  Congress  and  the  popular  will  that 
the  army  be  kept  not  only  sober,  but  free  from  the 
taint  of  alcohol." 

Training.  The  Congressional  Inquiry.  —  The 
testimony  of  Colonel  Lewis  on  the  machine  gun  situa- 
tion provokes  considerable  indignation.  Says  the 
Boston  Transcript    (December  24) :    "The  British 
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and  the  French  used  seventy  thousand  Lewis  guns  in 
their  recent  advance.  Our  own  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  promptly  adopted  it.  It  was  belatedly  adopted 
by  the  aviatiton  branch  of  the  Army,  but,  as  chief 
of  ordnance,  General  Crozier  has  prevented  its  gen- 
eral adoption  for  trench  work.  Instead,  he  has 
foisted  upon  the  Army  a  gun  which  has  never  been 
given  a  field  test." — The  New  York  Times  (Decem- 
ber 34)  sees  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  present: 
'  Granted,  however,  that  the  Browning  gun  is  not  only 
a  good  gun  on  paper,  but  the  proved  superior  of  the 
Lewis  gun  in  action — which  it  is  not — it  remains 
true  that  it  will  be  absolutely  worthless  if  it  cannot 
be  made  in  time  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  men. 
On  this  point  Colonel  Lewis  says:  T  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Browning  gun,  and  it  will  not  be  de- 
veloped in  ten  months.  They  will  not  turn  out  a 
Browning  gun  from  any  factory  in  America  in  ten 
months  from  today.'  " — The  Houston  Chronicle  (De- 
cember 24)  is  equally  certain:  "It  occurs  to  us  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  Lewis  guns  at  this  time  would 
be  looked  upon  by  most  everyone  as  better  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  army  than  the  mere  prospect, 
roseate  though  it  may  be,  of  getting  Browning  guns 
some  time." — And  the  New  York  Times  (December 
25)  again:  "Calculations  of  how  long  it  will  take 
to  supply  an  army  of  one  million  men  with  field 
machine  guns  are  "up  in  the  air.'  "  The  Chicago 
Tribune  (December  26)  sums  up:  "The  United 
States  mobilized  its  troops  against  Mexico  without 
machine  guns.  It  approached  war  with  Germany 
without  machine  guns.  It  is  in  the  ninth  month  of 
its  war  with  Germany  without  machine  guns." 

As  to  what  should  be  done,  the  first  thing,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Sun  (December  26),  is  that  the 
"Ordnance  Department  should  be  reformed  by  aboli- 
tion, and  in  its  place  there  should  be  set  up  a  busi- 
ness department  with  expert  advisers  frequently  re- 
cruited from  the  fighting  forces."  The  Suns  Wash- 
ington dispatch  on  the  same  day  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  "concentration  of  America's  war  directing 
powers  and  responsibility  is  regarded  by  officials 
here  as  an  almost  inevitable  outcome  of  the  revela- 
tions. It  is  known  that  the  subject  has  been  before 
the  President,  and  it  is  understood  on  excellent  au- 
thority that  it  will  require  little  more  to  convince  him 
of  the  necessity  of  a  change."  This  in  the  direction 
of  a  "munitions  head."  The  President  is  represented 
(Sun,  ibid.)  as  "anxious  to  avoid,  in  seeking  any  re- 
form, the  formation  of  too  many  heads  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  war.  That  is  the  objec- 
tion which  is  made  to  splitting  the  War  Department 
into  two  executive  departments,  one  to  handle  the 
actual  war-making  business,  the  other  to  take  care 
of  the  business  of  supplying  the  armies." — The 
Times  (December  26)  after  going  into  the  British 
system  in  detail,  concludes  that  "in  legislating  for 
the  production  of  war  material,  ammunition,  guns, 
the  United  States  has  benefited  by  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain,  but  has  not  adopted  her  drastic  meas- 
ures. War  Department  control  is  still  retained. 
Mobilization  of  resources  is  not  thorough,  and  there 
will  be  a  deplorable  deficiency  in  guns.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Munitions  should  be  a  big-brained  business- 
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man  of  proved  capacity,  not  a  hurrah-boys'  leader 
or  a  versatile  politician."  This  perhaps  in  answer 
to  a  suggestion  from  a  prominent  mechanical  engi- 
neer, expressed  as  follows:  "I  feel  that  we  need  a 
a  man  to  guide  and  control  this  matter,  similar  in 
type  to  Lloyd  George  of  England,  who  took  oyer  the 
munitions  production  in  that  way,  and  I  think  we 
have  that  man.  Our  slogan  should  be  'A  munition 
Lloyd  George  for  America,'  and  all  things  point  to 
his  prototype  here  in  the  form  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

The  supply  question  is  considered  to  reinforce 
the  same  conclusions— that  the  "quartermaster's  bu- 
reau," as  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (December  25)  states  it,  "notwithstand- 
ing the  shortage  in  supplies  for  an  army  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men,  must  be  supplemented  by  an 
organization  which  can  prepare,  and  prepare  ade- 
quately for  an  army  of  four  millions  of  men.  The 
larger  question  of  responsibilities  is  still  waiting  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the 
committee.  This  naturally  gives  occasion  for  con- 
tinued partisan  demonstrations;  as  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (December  24),  which  states  directly:  "That 
Mr.  Baker  is  on  trial  is  admitted  by  administration 
officials,  most  of  whom,  however,  express  confidence 
that  he  will  justify  his  acts  when  he  testifies  before 
the  senate  committee  and  demonstrates  that  the  prep- 
aration of  the  American  army  has  not  been  retarded 
by  delays  in  arms  and  equipment.  The  early  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Baker  from  the  cabinet,  however,  would 
occasion  no  surprise  to  those  who  consider  him  tem- 
peramentally unfitted  for  the  post  of  secretary  of 

war."  . 

The  Administration  press  goes  part  way  with  the 
critics,  to  forestall  them.  The  New  York  Times  (De- 
cember 26)  expresses  its  complete  approval  of  the 
Presidential  order  regarding  red  tape.  The  New 
York  World  (December  26)  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  criticism,  urges  that  "Secretary  Baker  could 
hardly  perform  a  more  useful  service  than  to  go  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  and  make  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  general  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  relation  to  the  Allies."  What  die  World 
has  in  mind  is  plainly  stated  further  on.  "The  mili- 
tary achievements  of  this  country  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  American  troops  in  France,  or  by 
any  of  the  common  standards  of  war-making." — 
Much  hangs,  then,  on  Mr.  Baker's  appearance. 

Shipping.  The  first  impression  created  by  the 
Shipping  Board  inquiry  is,  according  to  the  New 
York  World  (December  24),  "that  the  Board  has  at 
last  come  out  into  the  clearing.  The  period  of  prep- 
aration has  passed  and  America  and  her  allies  can 
now  expect  actual  delivery  of  ships  to  begin.  Red 
tape  has  been  straightened  out,  conflicts  of  author- 
ity solved,  business  organization  placed  in  charge  of 
tonnage  construction,  and  the  ways  are  at  last  clear 
for  the  production  of  ships  on  a  scale  that  will  ex- 
ceed the  best  hopes  of  the  country."  As  a  matter 
of  futures,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hurley,  of  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, and  of  Admiral  Bowles  indicates  a  need  of  legis- 
lation (Kansas  City  Star,  December  27)  which  will 


give  "authorization  to  declare  as  a  war  zone  the  ter- 
ritory surrounding  shipyards,  as  well  as  to  comman- 
deer houses  and  local  transportation  facilities." 
This  in  addition  to  the  necessity  that  "the  number  of 
men  should  actually  be  more  than  doubled.  We 
could  use  from  200,000  to  300,000  more."— The 
controversy  over  the  possibility  of  building  wooden 
ships  still  goes  on,  the  unfavorable  testimony  of  Ad- 
miral Bowles  eliciting  much  indignation  from  the 
lumber  interests.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (December  30)  as- 
serts that  "despite  the  disparaging  remarks  of  some, 
wooden  ships  bid  fair  to  emerge  from  the  Senate 
hearing  with  more  friends  than  they  had  when  it 
started.  Admiral  Bowles  did  express  the  conviction 
that  sufficient  large  timbers  could  not  be  secured  to 
carry  out  the  wooden  ship  program.  "Since  Admiral 
Bowles  does  not  claim  to  be  a  lumberman,  his  state- 
ment will  not  stand  in  the  face  of  those  experienced 
lumbermen  who  declare  that  the  timbers  ar  avail- 
able, and  will  be  furnished  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  utilized." 

The  balance  sheet  on  shipping  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  show  cause  for  complacency.    "The  organ- 
ization has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work  since 
its  creation  last  April,"  is  the  congratulatory  state- 
ment of  the  Atlanta  Journal  (December  24),  "a 
grand  total  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one  ships 
actually  in  course  of  construction  on  November  1, 
a  truly  great  merchant  fleet."    And  the  Journal  goes 
on  to  declare  that  "America's  maritime  supremacy 
must  be  maintained  after  the  war  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  of  that  portion  of  world  trade  which 
is  rightfully  ours." — The  actual  statement  of  finished 
shipping  is  given  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (De- 
cember 24)  as  follows:  "One  ship  has  now  been  com- 
pleted under  contracts  made  with  the  Federal  Ship- 
ping Board.    In  addition,  49  vessels  which  were  be- 
ing built  for  private  owners,  many  of  them  foreign- 
ers, have  also  been  completed,  adding  about  305,000 
tens  to  date  to  our  carrying  fleet."    The  vast  exten- 
sion of  building  facilities,  which  has  to  date  pro- 
duced this  small  beginning,  is  yet  considered  by  the 
same  newspaper  as  likely  to  go  down  in  history.  "The 
vastness  of  the  accomplishments  during  the  period 
of  greatest  railway  development  in  this  country,"  it 
says,  "from  about  1870  to  1880,  has  long  been  dwelt 
on  as  highly  illustrative  of  the  national  qualities  of 
energy  and  adequacy  to  great  tasks.   The  accomplish- 
ments of  that  wonderful  period  are  being  eclipsed  by 
the  preparations  for  giving  America  the  lasting  para- 
mountcy  in  ocean  transport  after  the  war." 

Railroads.  The  long-waited  decision  to  take 
over  the  railroads  is,  in  principle,  universally  ac- 
claimed. The  New  York  Times  (December  27)  pro- 
nounces that  "it  was  time  for  the  decision,  and  the 
decisions  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  and  by  the 
railways;"  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  (December  27) : 
"It  is  testimony  to  the  immense  changes  worked  in 
the  national  spirit  that  such  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  carried  out  with  little  opposition  in  any  quar- 
ter." 

The  clearing  up  of  the  situation  is  immediately 
evident.    The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (December 
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28)  points  out  that  "the  President,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
does  not  propose  to  operate  the  railroads.  Much  less 
does  he  suggest  eventual  public  ownership.  His  or- 
der accomplishes  just  two  things.  First,  substituting 
a  single  director  for  four  or  five,  who  have  been  giv- 
ing conflicting  orders,  and,  second,  but  of  transcen- 
dent importance,  it  pledges  the  Government  to  do  the 
square  thing  by  the  railroads.  The  president  pro- 
poses that  the  Nation,  instead  of  the  owners  of  rail- 
way stocks  and  bonds,  shall  carry  all  national  risks." 

-the  Houston  Chronicle  (December  28)  says  cheer- 
fully, "Now  that  the  railroads  have  been  placed  un- 
der government  control  we  all  feel  a  little  more  se- 
cure." The  results,  according  to  the  Kansas  City 
Times  (December  27),  "will  be  to  permit  a  complete 
unification  of  all  rail  systems,  impossible  under  pri- 
vate operation  by  reason  of  statutes  prohibiting  pool- 
ing of  rail  traffic  and  earnings.  The  situation  was 
fully  realized  by  President  Wilson,  who,  in  his  state- 
ment, declared  that  the  roads  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  could,  and  that  already  some  systems  were  en- 
dangering their  earnings  in  attempting  unification." 
The  New  York  Times  (December  28)  points  out: 
"First,  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  stimulation 
of  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  railways  as  a  war 
instrument.  Only  as  a  sequel  to  efficiency  of  the 
railways  is  the  stimulus  to  the  security  market,  but 
it  is  a  beneficial  effect  second  only  to  the  betterment 
of  operation.  The  depression  in  railway  securities 
has  weighed  upon  the  entire  market." 

At  the  same  time  there  are  misgivings.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (December  28)  declares  that  while 
"Congress  will  support  the  President  in  government 
operation  of  the  railroads,  there  will  be  determined 
opposition  in  both  houses  to  the  president's  proposal 
to  base  compensation  on  the  average  earnings  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  June  30,  1917,  the  big  war  years. 
Criticism  was  also  voiced  over  the  selection  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  to  control  the  railroads. 
Representative  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  said  the  appointment  should  have 
been  a  business  not  a  political  selection.  In  an  open 
statement  Mr.  Gillett  referred  to  Secretary  McAdoo 
as  the  Pooh-Bah  of  the  Administration,  and  expressed 
regret  that  the  appointment  had  not  been  a  less  par- 
tisan one."  The  Boston  Transcript  (December  27) 
is  no  less  suspicious:  "Mr.  McAdoo  is  believed  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  his  critics  will 
see  in  the  added  responsibilities  thrust  upon  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  him  the  greater  power  in  the 
land  at  the  precise  time  when  the  nation  is  looking 
about  for  a  new  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  confine  his  selection  of  men  for  the  most  re- 
sponsible work  to  his  little  group  of  personal  inti- 
mates." And  the  New  York  Tribune  (December  27) 
gives  the  warning:  "But  if  the  Government  under- 
takes to  operate  the  railroads,  there  will  be  another 
story  to  tell.  Its  interference  with  operations  already 
has  caused  75,000  cars  to  be  tied  up  under  priority 
orders.  The  railroads  are  moving  15  per  cent  more 
freight  than  last  year,  in  spite  of  this  interference; 
they  could  be  moving  perhaps  30  per  cent  more  than 
last  year,  without  it.    If  the  operating  men  who  know 


every  mile  of  road  and  the  whims  of  every  locomo- 
tive cannot  move  the  freight,  Washington  cannot  do 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  assumed  that  Mr.  McAdoo  will  re- 
frain from  trying  to  run  the  railroads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  delegate  that  task  to  the  railroad 
people.  He  still  has  the  Treasury  to  run.  But  it  is 
the  passion  of  the  government  to  interfere.  That  is 
why  we  must  withhold  judgment  on  this  great  adven- 
ture." 

What  is  now  going  to  happen  is  forecast  by  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (December  28)  as  fol- 
lows: "With  England's  experience  as  the  clue,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  foreshadowing  results  in  our 
case.  Freight  and  passenger  traffic  will  be  routed 
over  the  shortest  lines,  there  will,  or  should,  be  a  di- 
vision of  earnings,  since  every  road's  net  income  is 
fixed  in  advance;  the  services  of  hundreds  of  solici- 
tors and  publicity  agents  will  be  dispensed  with; 
trains  de  luxe  will  be  abolished  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  By  these  kindred  means  a  vast  increase  of 
both  earnings  and  efficiency  should  be  effected  here, 
as  they  admittedly  were  in  England.  There  is  in  truth 
nothing  else  to  do."  Further  developments  are  an- 
ticipated by  the  New  York  World  (December  30): 
"Railroad  executives,  expressing  their  feeling  that 
the  transportation  system  never  would  go  back  into 
private  hands,  gave  two  reasons:  first,  they  do  not 
believe  the  stockholders  will  agree  to  it,  with  reve- 
nues guaranteed  under  Government  operation;  and, 
second,  they  believe  that  the  formation  of  a  conti- 
nental railroad  combination  will  make  it  impossible 
to  go  back  to  the  old  competitive  system."  And  more 
is  promised  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  (December  27) : 
"It  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  next  step  would 
be  the  taking  over  of  the  express  companies,  and 
many  members  of  Congress  predicted  that  this  would 
be  followed  by  the  taking  over  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines." 

Food.  Such  interest  as  is  left  over  for  the  food 
situation  is  taken  up  by  the  Senate  investigation. 
Opinion  is  quite  unanimous  that  "Mr.  Hoover  is  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  degree  of  badgering  in  Washing- 
ton from  politicians  who  are  looking  for  political 
capital.  There  is  mighty  little  sympathy  for  that  sort 
of  thing  through  the  country."  (Kansas  City  Star, 
December  24).  The  episode  of  the  suppressed  Hoover 
report,  later  given  out  to  the  press  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  thus  commented  by  the  New  York  Sun  (De- 
cember 24) :  "By  suppressing  the  statement  on  con- 
ditions in  the  sugar  market  prepared  by  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Hoover  and  offered  on  Saturday  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  of  the  Senate  Committee  investi- 
gating the  Food  Administration,  Senator  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri has  given  body  and  strength  to  the  impression 
that  the  inquiry  he  is  conducting  is  designedly  destruc- 
tive and  not  constructive."  As  to  the  report  itself,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (December  26)  picks  out  as 
"most  important"  the  affirmation  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  available  sugar,  and  that  the  shortage  will  con- 
tinue during  next  year." 

Coal.  Renewed  cold  at  the  New  Year  makes  it 
clear  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (December 
31),  that  "the  elaborate  machinery  provided  by  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  distribute  coal  has 
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proved  unequal  to  the  test.    In  New  York  and  New 
England  there  is  a  cold  famine  of  the  most  serious 
proportions.    War  industries  are  being  shut  down 
for  lack  of  fuel.    Great  suffering  among  the  people 
is  reported."    The  pinch  of  local  conditions  tells;  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  coal,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  moved.    The  Boston  Transcript  (Decem- 
ber 31)  cites  as  one  principal  factor  the  "failure  of 
the  railroads  to  increase  their  equipment  for  the  car- 
riage of  coal  in  a  proportion  commensurate  to  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  country's  consumption  of  coal." 
The  immediate  factors  cited  by  the  Transcript  are 
"the  questiton  of  the  evil  which  may  have  been 
wrought  by  price  regulation;  and,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  abuse  of  priority  orders."    The  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration does  not  escape  a  share  of  the  blame 
which  is  mainly  shouldered  on  the  railways.    In  the 
same  place  the  Transcript  declares:    "The  time  is 
not  now  for  praise  of  those  of  its  considerable  efforts 
which  actually  have  led  to  certain  helpful  results. 
Withholding  its  praise,  the  country  will,  however, 
be  still  for  another  period  likewise  willing  to  with- 
hold  final  judgment  of  Dr.  Garfield's  capacity  to 
carry  the  responsibility.    It  will  not  at  this  moment 
take  up  the  question  whether  last  autumn's  priority 
movement  of  coal  to  the  Northwest  was  not  continued 
beyond  the  line  of  any  possible  justice  to  the  conflict- 
ing needs  of  New  England.    It  will  not  too  vividly 
recall  even  the  bland  words  which  came  from  Wash- 
ington within  recent  memory,  declaring  that  there 
was  really  no  coal  shortage  at  all."    Less  moderate 
comment  than  that  of  the  Transcript  finds  motives  for 
this  priority  shipment  to  the  Northwest,  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing  ton- 
nage on  the  Great  Lakes  before  the  winter  season. 
The  New  York  Tribune  (December  24)  says  on  this 
point:    "In  LaFollette's  country  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  coal.    Alarmed  by  manifestations  of  Bol- 
shevikism,  the  agrarian  unrest  organized  by  the  Non- 
partisan League  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  out-and-out  pro-Germans,  and  of  the  LaFol- 
lette  near-pro-Germans,  to  'get  something  on'  the  war 
administration,  the  government  put  forth  tremendous 
efforts  to  supply  the  Northwest  with  coal  to  burn." 

The  Fuel  Administration  order  to  give  coal  prefer- 
ence to  the  domestic  consumer  spurs  the  New  York 
Sun  (December  24)  to  no  uncertain  terms  of  criti- 
cism. "This  is  welcome,"  it  observes,  "as  cutting  adrift 
a  snarl  of  red  tape  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tributory to  a  situation  as  inexcusable  as  it  is  un- 
necessary. But  Dr.  Garfield's  order  will  not  send 
coal  to  tidewater,  nor  get  it  over,  or  under,  the  North 
River.  New  York  is  told  that  it  might  as  well  face 
the  facts,  that  it  will  be  insufficiently  supplied  all 
winter,  that  many  places  will  have  to  employ  'substi- 
tutes' for  coal  or  go  unheated.    It  does  not  extenu- 


ate matters  to  say,  as  has  been  said  with  much  appar- 
ent truth,  that  'the  Fuel  Administration  gambled  on 
the  weather  in  the  East,  and  lost.'  "  That  the  short- 
age does  no  stop  with  domestic  supply  is  asserted  by 
the  New  York  American  (December  31),  which  esti- 
mates that  "half  the  world's  available  shipping  is  tied 
up  in  American  ports.  Ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
have  virtually  been  blockaded,  more  effectually  by 
the  absence  of  bunker  coal  than  by  mines  and  sub- 
marines." \.  J  _ 
Unified  operation  of  the  railroads  is  expected 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  relieving  the  congestion  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  shortage.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  Committee  is  told  by  Mr.  Colver,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (New  York  Times,  De- 
cember 28)  that  this  "presents  the  only  hope."  Dr. 
Garfield's  testimony  before  the  committee  emphasizes 
particularly,  to  the  New  York  World  (December  27), 
the  possibility  of  "absolute  government  control  of 
the  country's  coal  output  by  seizure  of  the  mines  and 
distribution  of  the  output."  The  Senate  inquiry  on 
coal  rests,  for  the  moment,  with  the  prediction  of 
"conscription  of  labor  to  operate  the  government- 
owned  coal  mines." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  German  Americans 

The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  (Jan.  12)  revives 
the  subject  of  German-Americans,  in  an  article  of 
which  the  following,  both  in  tone  and  subject  matter, 
is  a  characteristic  extract. 

"That  noted  leader  of  German-Americans,  Karl 
Schurz,  just  before  his  death  in  1906  said  that  any 
German-Americans  who  imagined  that  they  and  their 
race  had  any  special  interests  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Americans  in  the  land  made  the  greatest  mistake. 
He  voiced  the  spirit  which  from  the  beginning  of  Ger- 
man immigration  has  been  only  too  perceptible: 
i.  e.,  the  complete  renunciation  by  the  Germans  of 
their  Fatherland  for  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  who  form  quite  a  nucleus,  and  who  were 
noted  for  their  German  individuality.  Their  absorp- 
tion by  the  Anglo-American  element  is  remarkable. 
No  other  expression  than  that  of  acquiesence  in  the 
American  situation  is  to  be  looked  for  from  our 
blood-brothers  across  the  ocean.  If  they  speak  at  all, 
it  must  perforce  be  in  favor  of  Wilson  and  the  war. 
The  dangers  are  too  great:  but  also  the  tie  of  the  past 
is  too  weak. 

"The  latest  indication  of  the  severing  of  the  tie 
between  Germany  and  the  German-Americans  is  the 
'monster-meeting'  of  German  societies  in  New  York 
in  support  of  the  second  'Liberty  Loan.'  So  German 
money  must  be  spent  and  German  blood  must  be  shed 
against  the  Fatherland." 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Man  Power  and  the  German  Offensive 

In  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  6,  1918,  the 
well  known  Swiss  military  critic,  Col.  Feyler,  ("F. 
F.")  considers  the  effectives  available  for  the  Ger- 
man offensive.    His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

On  the  generally  accepted  basis  of  a  fighting 
force,  with  all  reserves,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  Germany,  in  1914,  had  between  six 
and  seven  million  possible  combatants.  An  eighth 
million  may  have  been  provided  by  Germans  return- 
ing from  abroad.  In  addition,  four  new  classes  of 
recruits  have  been  incorporated,  and  perhaps  one 
million  more  combatants  have  become  available  as 
the  result  of  "civilian  mobilization."  This  brings 
up  the  grand  total  of  combatant  to  12,000,000. 

From  this  grand  total  must  be  deducted: 

1.  The  dead  (killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds 
or  diseases) :  about  2,500,000. 

2.  The  permanently  disabled;  severely  wounded, 
maimed  and  crippled,  the  insane,  the  weaklings: 
about  2,500,000. 

3.  The  prisoners  of  war:  500,000. 

4.  Temporarily  disabled:  wounded  and  sick  un- 
der treatment,  convalescent:  1,000,000. 

Total— 6,500,000  leaving  from  5  to  6,000,000 
combatants,  i.  e.,  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  less 
than  in  1914. 

What  has  been  the  division  of  forces  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  fronts?  At  the  outset,  fully 
three-fourths  in  the  West;  during  the  great  Eastern 
offensives,  not  less  than  two-thirds  in  the  West;  dur- 
ing the  resumption  of  the  offensive  in  the  West,  very 
nearly  the  original  three-fourths. 

In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
the  General  Staff  could  dispose  of  5  to  6,000,000 
men  in  the  West,  2  to  3  in  the  East. 

Owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  General  Staff 
still  has  5  to  6,000,000  men  available  for  an  offen- 
sive in  the  West;  but  there  are  four  differences  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918  on  the  Western  front. 

1.  The  British  army  at  first  was  able  to  hold 
only  30  klm.;  in  1917,  150  klm.;  at  present  over 
200 — thus  relieving  the  French  and  enabling  them 
to  strengthen  their  reserves. 

2.  The  Portuguese  Expeditionary  Corps  counts 
40,000,  plus  the  men  in  the  depots,  plus  at  least  15 
heavy  batteries. 

3.  The  American  army,  now  in  course  of  train- 
ing in  quiet  sectors,  will,  early  in  the  summer,  be 
a  force  to  reckon  with:  "We  shall  then  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  second  war,  that  of  a  Continent  with 
forces  intact  against  the  worn  and  weary  Central 
Empires." 

4.  The  Germans,  out  of  their  remaining  6,000,- 


000,  must  keep  a  large  police  and  observation  corps 
in  the  territories  they  occupy  in  the  East. 

"Therefore,  in  1918,  a  harder  task  than  in  1914 
is  facing  a  weakened  German  army." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Offensive — Germany's  Lack  of  Enthusiasm 

Baron  von  Freitag-Loringhoven,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  writes  in  the  Hannoverscher  An- 
zeiger,  (National),  on  March  3  as  follows: 

"We  are  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  World- 
war,  at  one  of  the  greatest  hours  in  the  history  of 
Germany.  The  enemy  in  the  West  is  anxiously  await- 
ing coming  events,  and  England  is  finally  feeling 
the  results  of  the  submarine  war.  In  the  East  we 
are  bringing  help  to  the  Ukraine  against  the  Bolshe- 
vist terrorism,  and  our  situation  is  such  that  we  could 
do  this  even  without  the  help  of  our  Allies.  Simul- 
taneously in  the  North  of  Russia  we  are  advancing 
to  protect  our  brothers  and  the  Letts  and  Esthonians 
from  the  enemies  of  morality  and  of  civilization. 
Neither  lust  of  conquest  nor  of  power  impels  us: 
we  are  but  following  the  dictates  of  German  honor 
and  obeying  the  voice  of  humanity. 

This  situation  in  the  East,  which  requires  of  us 
a  degree  of  intervention  beyond  our  original  inten- 
tions, finds  us  ready  to  face  every  difficulty,  even  af- 
ter nearly  four  years  of  war  on  an  immense  front. 
The  German  sword  which  has  struck  terror  into 
French,  English,  Belgians,  Servians,  Roumanians, 
and  even  into  Asia,  is  about  to  re-establish  order  in 
the  frontier  states  of  Russia.  Doubtless  the  great 
political  and  military  guiding  policies  which  we 
should  follow  in  the  East  and  West  no  longer  en- 
tirely coincide;  but  for  us  peoples  of  'Mitteleuropa' 
the  vital  questions  at  stake  in  the  world-war  remain 
the  same.  From  now  on  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
that  our  Eastern  move  has  checkmated  the  English 
in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and,  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
course  history  has  taken. 

There  is  no  one  in  our  army,  from  the  highest 
chief  to  the  simple  soldier,  and  no  one  in  the  whole 
country,  who  does  not  ardently  wish  for  the  end  of 
the  war,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  as  to  aims 
may  exist.  But  recent  events  in  the  East  have  proved 
that  the  great  world  questions  of  Europe  are,  and 
remain,  questions  of  power.  History  will  judge  those 
who  abuse  their  power.  Our  conscience  is  clean,  and 
the  accusation  falls  on  our  enemies. 

Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  the  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire does  not  correspond  to  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  are  reminded  of  certain  words  of  the  his- 
torian Treitschke,  who  said  that  the  rage  for  criti- 
cism, a  sort  of  lucrative  industry  which  in  the  past 
century  has  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  Berlin,  was  a 
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veritable  sore  which  ate  into  the  body  of  the  State. 
This  particular  inability  to  estimate  men  and  things 
in  their  true  proportions,  and  distinguish  the  great 
and  eternally  true  from  the  petty  and  ephemeral  he 
regarded  as  an  especially  German  trait,  a  national 
weakness  of  which  he  complained. 

The  indifference  and  the  knowing  air  displayed 
with  regard  to  present  events  are  literally  terrifying. 
Politics  and  the  quarrels  of  the  day  have  so  come  to 
the  fore  as  almost  to  make  us  imagine  that  we  are 
living  in  a  time  of  peace.  ... 

Well  do  our  adversaries  know  how  to  exploit  a 
military  and  political  situation  such  as  ours!  In 
spite  of  our  attempts  to  improve  ourselves  we  have 
remained  inferior  to  them  in  these  oratorical  battles 
and  campaigns  of  skillful  advertisement.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  a  deep  one,  and  lies  in  our  char- 
acter, and  in  our  language,  which  is  the  expression 
of  it.  Treitschke  calls  German  "the  language  of 
frankness  and  truth."  ... 

We  are  lacking  in  live  impassioned  patriotism. 
But  the  Germans  will  always  be  strangers  to  the  sort 
of  passion  which  expresses  itself  in  grandiloquent 
nights:  theirs  is  the  passion  which — to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Clausewitz — is  to  sentiments  as  heat  to 
flame.  It  is  this  passion  which  we  must  nourish  if 
we  wish  our  thoughts  and  words  to  raise  our  minds 
to  the  high  summits  of  the  national  ideal.  The  pass- 
ing moment  is  not  the  only  one  which  demands 
patriotism.  We  stand  in  need  of  it  for  the  whole 
epoch,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  peace  the  greater 
is  the  necessity.  Even  a  favorable  peace  can  profit 
our  people  only  if  they  keep  the  enthusiasm  which 
will  enable  them  to  face  the  great  tasks  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Japan's  Intervention 

Extract  from  the  Rheinisch-W estfalische  Zeitung 
(Pan-German),  March  2. 

The  German  advance  on  the  East  front  gives 
Japan  the  extraordinary  opportunity  she  has  long 
been  seeking  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  above  all  in  Si- 
beria. Several  times  already  Japan  has  made  ten- 
tative moves  in  this  direction.  She  set  up  her  claim 
when  she  occupied  Vladivostock  and  sent  her  war- 
ships there. 

If  Japan  has  not  yet  undertaken  a  more  exten- 
sive maneuver  it  is  because  the  United  States  and 
England  have  regarded  all  Japanese  interference  in 
Eastern  Asia  with  very  great  distrust.  The  present 
Russian  situation  offers  Japan  the  long  desired  pre- 
text, and  according  to  our  latest  information  from 
Washington  and  London  the  Japanese  intervention  is 
causing  extreme  disquietude  which  all  their  denials 
do  not  change. 

Japanese  interference  in  Eastern  Asia  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  military  activity  against  the  Quad- 
ruplice  because  the  sending  of  a  Japanese  army  to 
the  Eastern  front  is  a  technical  impossibility,  and 
because  Japan  has  nothing  to  gain  by  attacking  us. 
The  Japanese  are  concerned  only  with  their  posi- 
tion as  a  nation:  they  dream  of  establishing  their 
control  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  if  possible  of  bring- 


ing China  and  Siberia  under  their  influence.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  inspired  information  in  the  French 
papers,  Japan's  intervention  will  be  almost  immedi- 
ately undertaken.  Already  the  French  editors  see 
millions  of  Japanese  fighting  men  standing  in  the 
places  of  Russia's  vanished  forces. 

Certainly  the  French  Government  does  not  credit 
these  rumors,  but  it  is  forced  to  use  every  means, 
even  small,  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  French,  al- 
ready so  often  deceived  and  bleeding  from  so  many 
wounds.  This  is  especially  necessary  now  that  they 
are  awaiting  an  imminent  German  offensive  on  the 
Western  front. 

The  Roumanian  Army 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitung 
(Pan-German)  February  18,  estimating  the  strength 
and  present  state  of  the  Roumanian  Army.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

Roumania  has  sixteen  infantry  and  two  cavalry 
divisions.  Seven  infantry  divisions,  or  half  the 
army,  are  echeloned  at  the  centre  of  the  front  in 
relatively  close  formation  over  120  kilometers.  The 
Southern  wing  of  this  army  group  in  close  forma- 
tion is  supported  by  a  weak  line  of  outposts  (two 
infantry  divisions)  echeloned  in  a  space  of  200  kil- 
ometers. The  Northern  wing  works  in  co-ordination 
with  police  units.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
strong  reserve  contingents  on  the  Roumanian  front. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  are  divided  between 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia. 

As  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Roumanian 
Army,  we  know  that  it  fought  exceedingly  well  last 
year.  Both  officers  and  men  profited  considerably 
from  the  lessons  of  the  French  Command  and  con- 
ducted themselves  as  courageous  adversaries  worthy 
of  esteem.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  dissolving  in- 
fluence of  revolutionary  principles  has  been  felt  in 
the  Army.  The  fighting  effectives  have  recently 
diminished:  many  soldiers  have  fallen  ill,  and  cer- 
tain units  have  been  transferred  to  the  police  service. 
By  incorporating  the  class  of  1919,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  reinforce  the  effectives  by  40  to  50,000  men. 
The  army  and  the  people  desire  peace  ardently,  and 
events  in  Russia  and  Moldavia  have  caused  consider- 
able moral  depression  in  the  country.  The  disarm- 
ing of  the  Russian  Army  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Roumanians  to  procure  much  artillery  and  war 
material.  They  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  muni- 
tions, however,  and  this  lack  has  been  especially  felt 
since  the  Petrograd  Government  has  suspended  their 
exportation. 

To  summarize  conditions,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
discipline  in  the  Roumanian  Army  is  still  good,  and 
that  the  officers  have  their  men  under  control.  But 
because  of  lack  of  munitions,  this  army  is  unable  to 
continue  fighting. 

"VORWARTS"  ON  HERTLING'S  SPEECH 

"Among  other  statements  in  his  recent  speech  the 
Chancellor  definitely  announced  that  the  Government 
had  no  intentiton  of  making  annexations.  He  ac- 
cused our  adversaries,  however,  of  preparing  to  make 
them,"  says  an  editorial  in  Vorwarts  (Feb.  27). 
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"A  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  fore- 
see the  response  of  the  Allies.  For  instance,  when 
Count  Hertling  says  England  is  taking  up  the  inde- 
pendence of  Arabia  with  the  sole  intention  of  mak- 
ing this  state  into  a  protectorate  and  of  thereby  ex- 
tending her  power,  and  adds  that  this  is  an  annexa- 
tionist program  pure  and  simple,  the  easiest  reply 
for  the  Allies  is  that  Germany  is  after  the  same  thing 
on  the  Eastern  frontier.  It  is  easy  enough  to  prove 
Germany's  annexationist  intentions.  When  statesmen 
in  all  the  belligerent  countries  affirm  their  purely- 
altruistic  longings  for  peace,  and  pretend  to  see  only 
the  faults  of  the  enemy,  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
both  sides  are  guilty  of  a  bit  of  bad  faith. 

"In  any  event  the  opponents  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment cannot  properly  return  an  indignant  refusal 
to  the  German  invitation  to  a  preliminary  confer- 


ence. Still  less  can  they  if  they  reason  that  each 
party  intends  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  that  in  the 
present  situation  Germany  has  more  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding than  the  Allies.  For  our  enemies  to  con- 
tinue hostilities  has  no  point  unless  they  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  a  change  in  the  general  situation,  other- 
wise prolongation  of  the  war  will  entail  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  men.  Besides  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  mere  presence  at  a  preliminary  con- 
ference will  not  bind  the  belligerents  together,  for 
they  can  always  continue  the  war  if  the  negotiations 
fall  through.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  German  State  as  with  that  of  all 
Europe,  and  for  that  reason  we  hope  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  that  there  will  be  an  exchange  of 
views  between  the  belligerents.  We  hope  that  dele- 
gates with  full  powers  will  be  able  to  hit  upon  an 
expression  of  freedom  which  shall  deliver  the  world 
from  its  present  nightmare." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

England  and  the  Russian  Peace 

(Views  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  and  M.  Kame- 
neff.)  Several  points  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
London  on  March  1,  by  Sir  George  Buchanan,  who 
has  been  Britain's  Ambassador  to  Russia  during  the 
war,  deserve  special  note  as  expressing  the  unofficial 
feelings  of  English  diplomacy  toward  Russia,  and 
as  illuminating  the  recent  course  of  Russo-English 
relations.  The  meeting  was  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  United  Russian  Societies  Association,  and  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  chair. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  candidly  admitted  at  the 
outset  (Times,  March  2)  that  "according  to  the  strict 
standard  of  result,  if  his  work  were  to  be  judged 
according  to  that  standard,  he  would  be  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  Some  day  he  might  tell  the  tale  of 
all  he  had  seen  in  Petrograd;  but  it  was  such  a  sad 
tale  that  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  think  of  it. 
Especially,  when  he  looked  back  and  saw  all  that 
Russia  had  been,  and  all  that  she  was  today,  he  real- 
ized that  it  was  a  tragedy  more  poignant  in  the  end- 
ing, because  so  much  that  had  happened  might  have 
been  avoided." 

How  it  might  have  been  avoided  he  very  plainly 
hinted  when  he  went  on  to  describe  his  last  inter- 
views with  the  Czar.  "I  tried  to  impress  on  the 
Czar,"  he  said,  "that  the  Army  and  the  people  were 
one,  and  that  their  cause  was  the  same.  I  told  His 
Majesty  that  Russia  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  he  had  to  choose  between  victory,  and  rev- 
olution and  disaster.  Unfortunately  His  Majesty 
chose  the  path  of  reaction." 

Sir  George  vigorously  denied,  however,  the  re- 
port currently  believed  in  England,  that  the  Czar  on 
the  eve  of  his  abdication  contemplated  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  "It  was  absolutely  false,"  he 
said;  "the  Czar  may  have  to  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  mal-administration  of  the  men  he  chose 
as  ministers,  but  he  was  always  a  true  and  loyal 
friend  to  England." 

The  Ambassador  made  only  passing  reference  to 
the  Kerensky  Govermnent.  It  lived,  he  said,  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  and  absolutely  underestimated  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  Government. 

As  to  the  present  government,  whatever  sympathy 
he  had  had  with  it,  the  disastrous  consequence  of  its 
policy  alike  sufficiently  disposed  of  it,  in  his  opinion, 
as  a  medium  with  which  to  oppose  militarism,  and  as 
a  model  for  other  democratic  movements,  especially 
in  England. 

"Russia  is  not  dead,"  he  concluded;  "and  if  the 
Allies  leave  her  alone,  Germany  will  not  be  slow 
to  exploit  her  for  her  own  ends.    It  is  for  us  who 


have  known  and  loved  her  under  happier  conditions 
to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  promote  her  recovery. 
For  the  fixed  truth  about  Russia  of  the  future  is  that 
she  cannot  reconstruct  herself,  as  she  must  do,  with- 
out the  help  from  the  outside." 

Sir  George  Buchanan  has  no  need  to  caution 
England,  however,  if  current  press  comment  is  a  fair 
criterion,  against  a  short  sighted  hostility  toward  all 
things  Russian. 

For,  broadly  speaking,  among  all  classes,  Eng- 
land's attitude  toward  her  former  ally  is  not  hostile 
today,  but  perfectly  stoicial.  It  is  not  the  Russian 
people,  nor  Russian  institutions,  nor  even  the  Rus- 
sian army,  that  today  is  contemptuously  spoken  of 
in  England.  It  is  clear  that  Russia  (Times,  Feb.  26) 
"lies  crushed  and  annihilated  at  the  feet  of  foes  who 
trembled  at  the  advance  of  her  armies  but  a  year 
ago."  But  who  has  brought  her  there?  "The  broad 
fact  from  which  the  world  will  draw  its  lessons," 
answers  the  Times,  "is  that  in  a  few  months  a  self- 
constituted  government  of  talkers  and  doctrinaries 
have  brought  Russia  to  her  present  plight.  .  .  . 
They  have  plunged  their  country  into  civil  war. 
They  have  reduced  it  to  anarchy  and  ruin."  The 
very  weapon  for  which  they  flung  aside  Russia's 
sword,  the  Times  continues  with  sardonic  relish,  the 
propaganda  of  "oratory  and  idealism,"  has  been 
taken  from  them.  "They  are  gagged,  while  Germany 
and  her  confederates  carry  out  on  Russian  soil  in 
its  extreme  form  the  policy  from  which  they  proudly 
boasted  that  they  would  liberate  mankind." 

This  is  the  lesson  England  draws  from  Russia,— 
the  collapse  of  the  Bolsheviki  idea.  It  was  mani- 
fested, for  instance,  most  recently  in  the  Allied  Labor 
and  Socialist  Conference,  whose  terms  were  con- 
sciously stiffened  by  the  appeal  of  the  British  dele- 
gates led  by  Mr.  Henderson,  to  beware  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki parallel,  and  the  approval  of  whose  efforts 
from  such  unexpected  sources  as  the  Times  was 
largely  based  on  their  judgments  as  to  how  far  they 
had  held  to  the  English,  and  not  the  Russian  way,  of 
slating  peace  aims. 

It  is  but  one  step  further  to  assert  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  even  in 
the  ranks  of  English  Liberalism,  for  years  the  un- 
swerving advocate  and  almost  the  conspiring  partner 
in  a  Russian  revolution,  this  view  is  increasingly 
found.  "Does  the  Bolshevikis'  surrender  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,"  asks,  for  instance,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  (Feb.  26),  "mark  the  definite  failure  of 
the  Russian  revolution  as  a  world  force?"  And  on 
the  "short  view,"  it  answers,  it  seems  just  to  say  that 
it  does.  There  is  now  only  one  possible  manner  in 
which  it  can  expiate,  continues  the  Guardian,  for 
what  might  amount,  for  no  fault  of  the  Russians,  to 
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little  less  than  the  betrayal  of  the  western  world: 
that  is  by  the  moral  penetration  of  Germany.  And 
even  in  this,  the  most  infatuated  Russian  must  one 
day  come  to  acknowledge  that  "meanwhile  it  is  the 
resolute  defence  of  the  western  peoples  which  gives 
the  world  the  leisure  and  the  breathing-space  for  the 
yeast  of  ideas  to  act.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
the  Bolsheviks  (as  unjust  in  their  judgments  of  their 
one-time  allies  as  some  of  their  allies  of  them)  miss. 
Ideas  need  a  medium  before  they  can  live.  If  the 
Russian  Revolution  has  been  able  to  hold  out  so  far, 
if  it  has  any  strong  hope  of  ultimate  triumph,  it  is 
because  the  nations  of  the  west  have  held  and  hold 
in  check  the  full  offensive  of  German  militarism." 

The  Daily  News,  which  has  persistently  continued 
to  state  as  often  and  as  opportunely  as  it  could  be 
stated,  the  Russian  point  of  view  presents  another 
aspect  of  Russia's  present  situation.  M.  Kameneff, 
the  Bolshevikis'  expectant  Ambassador  to  France, 
had  only  a  few  days  in  England  before  the  French 
determination  not  to  receive  him,  and  the  British 
policy  not  to  allow  him  to  circulate  his  influence  nor 
his  propaganda  save  within  the  strict  bounds  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  became  so  manifest  that 
he  withdraw  indefinitely  from  public  notice.  Before 
he  disappeared,  however,  the  Daily  News,  (Feb.  26) 
printed  the  following  interview  with  him,  perhaps 
the  most  deliberate  and  most  candid  statement  in  the 
past  few  tragic  months  of  the  sharp  relief  in  which 
fate  cast  Bolsheviki  principles  to  stand  against  allied, 
and  particularly  against  British  policy: 

"I  regard  the  present  situation,"  said  M.  Kame- 
neff, "as  a  calamity;  but  it  is  an  inevitable  one,  con- 
sidering the  unfortunate  inheritance  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks received  from  the  Tsar  and  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment. That  legacy  consisted  of  a  totally  demoral- 
ized army  and  an  economically  disorganized  country, 
with  the  railways  almost  at  a  standstill.  Even  while 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Tsar  and  his  Generals  the 
Russian  Army  was  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  the 
German  attacks,  and  all  the  territories  now  being 
ceded  to  Germany  were  lost  during  the  Tsar's  regime. 
After  the  first  revolution  when  the  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive Government  was  in  power,  and  the  Bolsheviks 
represented  a  small  minority  in  the  Soviets,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  unable  to  reorganize  the 
army. 

"The  Kerensky  Government,  which  followed,  sup- 
pressed the  Bolshevik  newspapers,  and  would  not 
even  allow  Bolsheviks  to  join  the  army.  When  all 
the  army  committees  were  in  the  hands  of  Moderate 
Social  Democrats  and  Revolutionary  Socialists  noth- 
ing was  achieved  with  regard  to  the  army  except  the 
loss  of  additional  territory  and  the  towns  of  Tarnopol 
and  Riga." 

"Several  weeks  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
delegates  arriving  in  Petrograd  from  the  front  re- 
ported in  unmistakable  language  that  the  army  would 
not  remain  in  the  trenches  beyond  November.  The 
Bolsheviks,  however,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army  at  the  front  for  over  three  months 
by  keeping  before  the  soldiers  the  hope  of  speedy 
peace.    During  that  time  they  prevented  the  German 


Army  from  advancing,  kept  it  bound  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  attempted  to  produce  demoralisation  in  the 
German  Army  itself  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  per- 
suade Allied  people  to  come  in  and  help  them  to  ob- 
tain a  just  democratic  peace. 

"Their  efforts,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  peace  concluded  by  the  Ukraine  Rada  was  the  last 
stroke  which  precipitated  matters.  The  Rada,  it  should 
be  remembered,  had  been  supported  by  the  Allied 
Governments  morally  and  materially.  On  the  other 
hand  the  bourgeois  Government  in  Finland,  which 
was  recognised  by  France,  had  become  the  instrument 
of  Germanophile  tendencies,  and  this  at  the  very  gates 
of  Petrograd. 

"The  general  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  Russian 
Army  to  carry  on  the  fight  was  that  the  Russian  people 
could  not  see  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
capitalist  classes  that  they  had  any  vital  interest 
to  defend  in  this  Imperialistic  war.  It  was  only  after 
the  second  revolution,  when  the  land  was  actually 
given  to  the  peasants,  and  the  factories  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  workers,  and  the  whole  power  be- 
longed to  the  people,  that  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves began  to  realize  that  any  German  advance  into 
Russia  would  mean  an  attack  upon  their  vital  inter- 
ests. It  was  only  then  that  the  moral  conditions  were 
created  for  opposing  German  Imperialism,  but  at  that 
time  the  material  conditions  had  become  no  longer 
favorable." 

M.  Kameneff  defined  the  Russian  peace,  even  in 
the  border  nations  as  a  "preliminary  settlement,  in 
which  eventually  the  people  of  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Courland  would  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands. 

"The  return  of  the  German  prisoners,"  he  con- 
tinued, "could  not  be  made  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
because  three-fourths  of  them  were  in  Siberia,  and 
when  they  got  home  the  Central  Powers  would  hardly 
be  grateful  to  Russia,  because  a  systematic  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  had  been  carried  out  among  them 
which  had  borne  fruit.  Germany  could  not  hope  to 
export  food  from  the  occupied  territories,  nor  could 
they  obtain  any  industrial  advantage  there. 

Neither  could  they  get  food  from  the  Ukraine 
without  giving  the  people  the  iron  ware  they  needed, 
and  this  Germany  could  not  provide.  Any  surplus 
grain  in  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus  would  have 
to  pass  through  the  Ukraine,  where  the  policy  of  the 
Central  Rada  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Germany  against 
the  Russians  had  aroused  among  the  Ukranian  work- 
ers a  bitter  hatred  that  would  prevent  the  Rada  from 
fulfilling  the  promise  given  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  consequence  the  Central  Rada  had  to  escape  from 
the  Ukraine  and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  German  bayo- 
nets. The  peasants  of  Kharkoff,  the  Don  basin,  Kieff, 
and  Poltava  had  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviets,  which  had  entered  into  a  federa- 
tion of  the  great  Russian  Republic. 

M.  Kameneff  considered  that  a  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  was  inevitable,  for  the  general  dis- 
content of  the  German  workers,  the  friction  between 
the  German  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and 
the  various  national  problems  which  would  arise  now 
on  the  borders  of  Germany  would  produce  an  atmo- 
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sphere  favorable  to  a  general  democratic  rise  in  Ger- 
many. 

He  finally  explained  that  the  clause  prohibiting 
political  propaganda  in  the  terms  of  peace  was  due 


to  the  fact  that  for  two  and  a  half  months  a  daily 
paper,  The  Torch,  printed  in  German,  Hungarian,  Ru- 
manian, and  Turkish,  has  been  distributed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  100,000  copies  a  day  broadcast  along  the 
whole  Eastern  Front." 
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Orlando  and  the  Italian  Socialists 

For  some  time  past,  Italian  politics  have  centered 
around  two  points.  These  are:  The  new  policy  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  with  the  Slavs  and  Slav 
aspirations — and  the  attitude  of  Orlando  toward  the 
Italian  Socialist  party  and  toward  the  opposition  in 
general.  On  both  questions,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  made  unexpectedly  clear  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  Italian  parliament, 
and  particularly  by  the  two  speeches  of  Orlando  and 
Sonnino  which  brought  the  debate  to  a  close.  As  an 
indication  of  future  policy  these  two  speeches  were 
particularly  important,  not  only  as  official  statements, 
but  because  they  were  ratified  by  the  support  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  Chamber,  and  more  than  that,  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  country.  This  marked 
approval  is  not  readily  explained  by  the  matter  of  the 
speeches  themselves;  they  contain  little  that  was  new, 
and  their  chief  points  have  been  stated  quite  as  vigor- 
ously and  clearly  before  this.  But  they  seem  to  have 
responded  perfectly  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  and  to 
have  struck  the  note  for  which  the  country  was  wait- 
ing. Whatever  the  reason,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  success.  A  protracted  and  somewhat  difficult  de- 
bate was  brought  to  a  close  in  a  scene  of  remarkable 
and  clearly  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  The  echoing  re- 
sponse from  the  country  has  been  testified  to  by  for- 
eign journalists  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  journals  of 
almost  every  shade  of  political  opinion, — even  those 
which  have  been  by  no  means  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact  the  protesting  excuses  of  the  Social- 
ists were  more  significant  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governmental  and  Conservative  organs. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  impartial  papers  in  Italy, 
the  Secolo,  which  has  often  severely  criticized  Orlando 
and  has  at  times  had  serious  misgivings  in  regard  to 
him,  now  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "he  has  in- 
spired in  all  anxious  and  attentive  minds  a  new  ground 
for  profound  satisfaction  and  faith." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Avanti,  the  organ  of  the 
official  Socialist  party,  complains  bitterly  that  in  such 
a  sensational  success  the  orator  should  have  devoted  a 
quarter  of  his  speech  to  attacking  the  enemy  and  three 
quarters  to  attacking  the  Socialists. 

Orlando  and  Sonnino  each  scored  a  remarkable 
personal  success, — and  their  two  speeches  were  co- 
ordinated for  a  common  end.  They  succeeded  not 
merely  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  solidifying  the  attitude  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  under  the  circumstances  was  to  strengthen 
immensely  the  position  of  Italy — amongst  her  allies 
as  well  as  against  her  enemies.  In  matter,  however, 
the  two  speeches  were  distinct.  Forign  affairs,  and 
the  dicussion  of  war-aims  were  left  to  Sonnino.  Or- 
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lando  discussed  the  general  situation,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  country  into  line 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, — and  particularly, 
into  line  against  the  Giollittian  and  Socialist  opposi- 
tion. His  speech,  at  a  first  impression,  seemed  hardly 
more  than  an  appeal  to  patriotic  emotion,  but  the  ap- 
peal was  so  adroitly  made  that  it  accomplished  a  far 
greater  and  a  very  different  result. 

Ever  since  the  Austrians  entered  the  country  the 
war  had  meant  a  wholly  different  thing  to  Italians. 
Even  those  who  understood  but  little  the  reasons  for 
the  war  in  the  first  place,  understood  readily  enough 
the  imminent  threat  of  the  Austrian  line  just  above 
the  edge  of  the  Lombard  plain.  The  long  train-loads 
of  refugees  gradually  making  their  way  southward 
have  "explained"  the  war  and  brought  it  home  to  Ital- 
ian peasants  and  workingmen  far  better  than  two 
years  of  speeches  and  patriotic  propaganda  were  able 
to  do.  It  has  also  dispelled  a  common  illusion  that  the 
"Italian"  war  was  to  be  won  by  the  efforts  of  others  on 
other  sectors  of  the  front; — and  ever  since  the  disaster 
on  the  Isonzo,  Italy  has  been  free  at  least  from  mis- 
leading hopes  and  false  optimism.  In  spite  of  this 
great  discouragement  and  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
prospect  in  the  East,  all  classes  of  Italians,  and  in  fact 
pretty  nearly  all  the  Italians  have  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  recognized  of  their  own  accord  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  resisting.  Resistere  in  fact  has  become  the 
watchword  of  the  whole  country  toward  the  war, — a 
watchword  uttered  with  far  greater  earnestness  and 
conviction  than  the  first  cry  of  Trento  e  Trieste  ever 
could  be. 

It  was  to  this  very  profound  feeling  that  Orlando 
appealed.  He  succeeded,  however,  not  only  in  stimu- 
lating it,  but  also  in  bringing  it  to  bear  in  a  very 
tangible  way  upon  the  situation,  and  rallied  its  whole 
strength  behind  the  Government.  In  particular,  he 
turned  it  against  the  Socialist  Party,  and  he  ended 
by  bringing  to  his  support  in  the  attack,  the  votes  of 
all  the  other  parties  in  the  Chamber. 

This  vote  was  doubly  significant.  It  meant,  for 
one  thing,  that  the  Socialists  are  now  so  unpopular 
in  Italy  that  even  the  Giolittians  and  other  more  or 
less  neutralist  elements  are  forced  to  take  a  stand 
against  them.  And  in  another  sense  it  was  to  a  pecu- 
liar degree  a  personal  success  for  Orlando.  When 
Orlando  came  into  power,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
aster on  the  Isonzo,  he  received  a  rather  peculiar  re- 
ception. Personally,  he  was  welcomed  by  all  sections 
of  political  opinion.  He  has  been  an  extremely  skil- 
ful politician  throughout  his  career,  and  had  gained 
an  exceptional  popularity  with  all  parties.  There 
was  entire  confidence  in  his  capacity.  There  was  a 
lack  of  full  confidence  only  on  one  point, — which 
was  the  most  essential  point  of  all,  and  doubly  so 
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under  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  time.  This  was 
his  attitude  toward  the  various  elements  in  Italy  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  had  failed  to  support  the 
war.    These  ranged  from  people  who  were  merely 
'  neutralists"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  more 
afraid  of  war  than  actually  against  it,— down  through 
the  Giolitti  party,  whose  opposition  was  in  large  part 
political  in  its  motive, — to  the  Socialists,  who  have 
openly  taken  the  stand  of  hindering  the  war  on  every 
ground  and  at  every  point.    There  was  also  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Clerical  Party  in  Parliament,— a  large 
part  of  which  had  opposed  the  war  in  the  beginning 
and  had  hardly  rallied  to  it  since.    All  of  this  party 
spirit  had  often  taken  a  form  which  verged  on  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  itself,  and  which  in  any  case  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  carrying  it  on. 
Moreover,  all  this  opposition  was  greatly  exploited 
by  German  and  pro-German  influences, — business  and 
financial  interests,  and  certain  social  and  political  ele- 
ments which  in  part  were  connected  with  these,  and  in 
part  were  the  very  natural  result  of  the  many  years  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.    These  influences  were  probably- 
less  numerous  than  was  generally  asserted,  and  cer- 
tainly far  less  powerful  than  they  themselves  sup- 
posed, but  they  were  nevertheless  very  active.  They 
succeeded  in  developing  a  good  deal  of  open  political 
propaganda  and  in  starting  up  or  exploiting  agitation 
among  the  working  classes.    In  this  latter  field,  how- 
ever, they  were  credited  with  far  more  than  they 
actually  did, — for  if  much  of  the  labor  agitation  in 
Italy  wa's  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  their  inspira- 
tion, much  of  it  was  due  to  the  real  hardships  of  the 
war,  and  on  the  whole  the  record  of  the  working 
classes  in  Italy  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
in  any  other  belligerent  country. 

The  disquieting  feature,  however,  of  all  this  agi- 
tation and  propaganda,  whatevef  its  source  or  its  mo- 
tive, was  that  it  was  carried  on  in  so  many  cases  openly 
and  defiantly,  and  that  so  little  effort  was  made  by  the 
Government  to  suppress  it.    For  this  Orlando,  who 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  one  of  the  three  domi- 
nating figures  in  the  Roselli  Cabinet,  was  very  largely 
blamed, — and  for  this  reason  he  could  never  gain  the 
full  confidence  of  the  "interventionists"  and  of  the 
elements  which  were  the  most  out-and-out  supporters 
of  the  war.    They  held  Orlando  to  be  too  much  of  a 
politician,  too  concerned  with  the  purely  political  and 
party  aspects  of  the  situation,  or  even  to  be  thinking 
first  of  all  of  his  own  political  position.    These  ele- 
ments are  made  up  of  the  industrial  classes  of  North- 
ern Italy  and  the  most  intelligent  bourgeoisie  through- 
out the  country,  and  are  probably  the  best  element  in 
public  life  in  Italy.   They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  politi- 
cal class,  and  until  lately  have  not  asserted  themselves 
very  positively  in  political  affairs.    But  they  repre- 
sent an  entirely  new  spirit  in  Italy;  it  is  they  who 
have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  their 
lack  of  confidence  was  a  serious  political  handicap  to 
Orlando.    It  is  this  class  that  he  has  now  won  over. 

It  is  possible  that  Orlando  was  to  blame  for  too 
great  leniency  and  toleration,  and  that  his  idea  of 
conciliation  was  carried  too  far.    But  on  the  other 


hand  it  seems  very  clear  (and  by  now,  at  least,  Italy 
is  convinced  of  it)  that  his  motives  were  altogether 
proper.    The  situation  Orlando  had  to  meet  during 
the  first  two  years  or  so  of  the  war  was  a  very  difficult 
one.    He  had  to  deal  with  large  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation which  from  perfectly  sincere  motives  were  in- 
different to  the  war  and  generally  pacifists  in  spirit, — 
and  with  a  small  but  influential  element  that  was  ac- 
tively hostile  to  it.   In  one  sense,  too,  Orlando's  posi- 
tion corresponded  closely  to  that  of  the  various  war 
Ministries  in  France,  which  have  had  to  depend  upon 
a  Parliament  elected  before  the  war,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  on  totally  different  issues.  Or- 
lando, as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  to  act  through 
his  Prefects, — but  most  of  the  Prefects,  as  well  as  the 
larger  part  of  all  administrative  officials  in  office,  were 
appointees  of  the  time  of  the  Giolitti  regime, — men 
who  apart  from  any  question  of  loyalty  were  quite  un- 
able to  grasp  the  whole  spirit  of  the  war,  and  who 
were  generally  unable  to  rise  to  any  emergency.  It 
was  not  possible  to  make  a  general  change  of  Prefects 
and  officials  merely  as  a  preventative  measure  with- 
out arousing  a  violent  political  storm.    The  interven- 
tionists and  all  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  war 
clamored  for  drastic  steps  against  agitators,  propa- 
gandists, and  inactive  officials.    Orlando,  however, 
realizing  that  he  had  to  deal  with  realities  as  well  as 
ideals,  considered  that  the  situation  was  one  to  be 
faced  as  it  was,  and  to  be  dealt  with  carefully  rather 
than  drastically.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  hardly  had 
the  instruments  necessary  for  drastic  action  at  his  dis- 
posal.  His  critics  wanted  him  to  make  an  open  break 
and  drive  out  all  lukewarm  elements;  Orlando  wanted 
to  avoid  a  break  above  all  things  and  by  degrees  bring 
the  opposition  into  line.    In  the  end,  he  has  followed 
both  methods. 

Orlando's  policy  of  leniency  was  put  to  a  severe 
test  by  the  Turin  bread  riots  in  September.  He  was 
then  bitterly  criticized,  and  only  saved  himself  by  dis- 
missing his  Chief  du  Cabinet, — but  he  re-established 
his  position  quickly  enough  to  become  Prime  Minister 
when  a  political  crisis  developed  less  than  two  months 
later.  This  crisis  was  partly  brought  about  by  the 
Giolittian  opposition, — a  fact  which  complicated  Or- 
lando's position  still  further.  In  the  past  Orlando  had 
been  connected  with  the  Giolitti  party,  and  even  dur- 
ing the  war  he  had  apparently  remained  on  good  terms 
with  them.  At  least  they  had  never  attacked  him 
as  they  had  attacked  Salandra,  Sonnino,  and  the  other 
leading  supporters  of  the  war;  and  this  mutual  tolera- 
tion— as  it  seemed — was  an  additional  cause  of  mis- 
giving as  to  where  Orlando  really  stood. 

Orlando  thus  came  into  power  under  extraordi- 
nary and  paradoxical  conditions.  Taking  office 
in  the  first  days  of  a  great  military  disaster,  he  found 
himself  accepted  with  little  question  by  the  lukewarm 
elements  he  had  been  accused  of  conciliating,  who  at 
that  moment  were  utterly  discredited, — but  greeted 
with  decided  and  frankly  expressed  misgivings  by  the 
people  on  whose  support  he  would  have  to  rely  most 
of  all  in  order  to  go  on  with  the  war.  Such  a  situation 
could  not  of  course  last  indefinitely.  So  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the  immediate 
situation,  Orlando  had  to  set  to  work  to  establish  for 
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himself  what  was  in  effect  an  entirely  new  political 
reputation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reaction  and  general  stif- 
fening of  spirit  produced  by  the  disaster,  put  into  his 
hands  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  Giolitti  oppo- 
sition promptly  offered  him  an  opportunity.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  after  a  six  weeks'  political  truce, 
they  ventured  a  general  attack  on  the  Government. 
Orlando  did  not  elude  the  attack  or  attempt  to  com- 
promise, but  faced  it  squarely, — and  came  through  it 
with  the  Giolitti  people  beaten  and  his  own  position 
far  better  established  than  before.  In  addition,'  the 
menace  of  a  Giolitti  victory  had  so  stirred  the  country 
that  the  various  hitherto  scattered  groups  which  had 
supported  the  war  most  strongly,  welded  themselves 
together  into  a  general  group,  known  as  the  Fascio, 
which  has  formed  the  foundation  of  Orlando's  support 
ever  since.  (See  Press  Review,  December  27.)  From 
that  time  on  the  Giolittian  and  Neutralist  opposition 
has  never  been  an  immediate  danger.  It  has  not  even 
been  very  active,  and  has  only  attempted  rather  tim- 
idly to  take  advantage  of  occasional  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  the  Government.  But  this  has  led  to  nothing; 
and  the  opposition  has  become  so  discredited  in  the 
country  and  so  lost  faith  in  itself  that  after  another 
struggle  in  the  debate  a  fortnight  ago,  it  had  to  make 
what  was  practically  a  capitulation,  and  give  prac- 
tically its  whole  vote  to  Orlando  after  his  attack  on  the 
Socialists,  with  whom  up  to  the  last  it  had  worked 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  Giolittian 
and  Neutralist  opposiion  will  gradually  disintegrate 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Socialists,  however,  will  remain  in  opposi- 
tion.   Although  often  co-operating  closely  with  the 
Giolittians  in  attacking  the  war  ministries  of  Salan- 
dra  and  Boselli,  the  Socialists  have  always  played 
their  own  hand, — and  until  a  complete  change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  party  they  always  will. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  have  been  stead- 
ily and  openly  against  the  war,  against  the  Govern- 
ment, Internationalist,  and  defeatist.     In  fact,  the 
only  thing  they  have  pretended  to  approve  of  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
in  Russia.    Nevertheless,  this  wholesale  opposition 
is  not  doctrinaire,  as  it  might  seem, — but  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  party  policy.    This  attitude  be- 
came apparent  even  before  Italy  entered  the  war,  and 
the  best  elements  among  the  Socialists  left  the  party: 
these  have  been  among  the  most  loyal  supporters  of 
the  war.    They  still  consider  themselves  Socialists, 
but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  party  organiza- 
tion— the  Official  Socialists— here  referred  to.   It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Official  Socialists  are  by  no  means 
in  favor  among  Socialists  in  other  countries.  At  the 
recent  International  Socialist  Congress  in  London  they 
formed  a  group  apart;  their  declarations  were  dis- 
approved,— every  resolution  or  amendment  they  pre- 
sented was  turned  down,  and  they  voted  against  reso- 
lutions agreed  to  by  all  the  rest  of  the  conference. 

The  present  Socialist  party  in  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment has  probably  less  real  interest  in  Socialism  and 
less  connection  (once  they  are  elected)  with  the  classes 
who  elect  them,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  organ- 


ized Socialist  party  in  Europe.  They  form  a  political 
party,  pure  and  simple; — their  attitude  toward  any 
measure  can  almost  never  be  taken  as  representative 
in  any  real  sense,  but  only  as  a  political  manoeuvre 
which  may  become  representative  in  case  it  works 
out  as  planned; — that  is  to  say,  the  agitation  they  start 
up  may,  if  successful,  arouse  the  feeling  in  the  end 
which  they  pretended  to  voice  in  the  first  place.  But 
for  this  very  reason  they  are  in  another  way  far  more 
formidable.  Their  irresponsibility  and  independence 
makes  it  all  the  easier  for  them  to  go  to  any  length 
in  agitation,  or  to  continue  indefinitely  an  agitation 
that  is  on  the  face  of  it  wholly  artificial.  This  is  all 
the  easier,  again,  on  account  of  the  character  of  their 
electors.  The  Italian  working  classes,  even  when  they 
are  intelligent  and  fairly  well  educated,  take  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  what  goes  on  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; they  only  complain  when  the  shoe  pinches;  and 
even  then  are  surprisingly  patient  and  long  suffering 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  whether  they 
have  things  to  complain  of  or  not,  there  is  usually  no 
connection  between  their  feelings  and  the  proceedings 
of  their  representatives  in  the  Chamber, — and  least 
of  all  does  it  ever  occur  to  them  to  disavow  in  any  way 
the  misleading  proceedings  of  their  deputies.  The 
latter,  therefore,  have  a  free  hand  either  way, — 
whether  their  agitation  means  anything  or  not. 

This  advantage  the  Socialists  have  made  the  most 
of  very  consistently  ever  since  the  war.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  reached  its  climax  toward  the  end 
of  last  summer,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  feel- 
ing of  war-weariness  that  manifested  itself  in  Italy  as 
in  all  the  other  belligerent  countries,  they  launched 
the  dangerous  cry  of  "Not  another  winter  in  the 
trenches!"  This  step  was  rather  excessive  even  for 
Socialist  parliamentary  politics, — and  the  resentment 
and  very  serious  concern  which  it  caused  throughout 
the  country  was  at  its  height  when  came  the  disaster 
on  the  Isonzo.  The  disaster  instantly  aroused  through- 
out all  Italy  a  far  deeper  emotion  than  had  yet  been 
felt  since  the  war  began,  and  the  full  force  of  it  im- 
mediately turned  against  the  Socialists.  Even  the 
peasants  who  had  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  hard- 
ship rather  than  anything  else,  joined  in  upbraiding 
conduct  which  had  brought  about  such  a  result, — and 
the  Socialists  became  so  discredited  that  when  the 
Giolitti  people  made  their  attack  on  Orlando  in  De- 
cember they  did  not  dare  to  allow  the  Socialists  to 
join  them  in  a  joint  attack.  Instead,  they  stood  os- 
tentatiously aloof,  and  had  to  see  themselves  and  the 
Socialists  defeated  in  turn  and  separately. 

The  Socialists,  nevertheless,  have  kept  up  the  fight. 
The  discouraging  prospects  opened  out  by  the  Maxi- 
malist peace  seemed  to  offer  another  opportunity  for 
stop-the-war  agitation;  they  embraced  it  eagerly;  cer- 
tain other  sections  of  the  opposition  joined  them,— 
and  together  they  succeeded  at  least  in  arousing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety.  This  aroused  again  the  old 
cry  for  Orlando  to  take  a  firm  stand, — which  devel- 
oped into  more  or  less  of  a  formal  warning  at  a  party 
congress  of  the  Fascio  held  at  Milan  early  in  Febru- 
ary. Just  as  this  Congress  met,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment arrested  Lazzari,  the  Secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  for  defeatist  propaganda— and  before  the  end 
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of  the  month  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  and  11  months  in  prison.  The  socialists  as 
usual  created  a  violent  disturbance  in  the  Chamber, 
and  threatened  to  start  up  popular  demonstrations  by 
way  of  protest.  But  the  demonstrations  did  not  mate- 
rialize; instead,  the  country  was  reassured  by  Or- 
lando's taking  such  a  definite  stand,  and  the  conviction 
greatly  strengthened  his  position.  When  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  debate,  the  Government  asked  for  a  sus- 
pension of  parliamentary  immunity  in  order  to  be- 
gin proceedings  for  defeatist  propaganda  against  a 
Socialist  deputy,  Grosso  Campanna,  it  was  granted 
without  a  single  voice  being  raised  in  his  defense. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  the  Socialists  were 
imprudent  enough  to  bring  forward  the  cause  of  the 
Russian  Revolutionists — accusing  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments of  being  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
and  practically  approving  the  behavior  of  the  Maxi- 
malists. This  was  a  defiance  not  only  to  Italian  com- 
mon sense,  but  to  all  Italian  feelings.  There  is  a 
stronger  resentment  against  Russia  in  Italy  than  even 
iu  France  or  England, — as  Italy  has  had  the  result 
of  the  Revolution  brought  home  to  her  in  a  concrete 
form,  by  the  Austro-German  offensive  in  October.  The 
angry  resentment  then  aroused  against  the  Socialists 
flared  up  again  instantly;  a  republican  deputy,  Cola- 
janni,  repeated  the  charge  of  their  having  provoked 
the  disaster  at  Caporetto,— and  his  speech  was  warm- 
ly applauded  by  the  press. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  at  the  close  of  Sonni- 
no's  long  and  carefully  prepared  speech  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Orlando  rose  and  in  a  brilliant  impromptu 
speech  took  full  advantage  of  this  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. By  making  it  clear  that  Italy  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  on, — by  pointing  to  the  fate  of  Russia  as  an  ex- 
ample,— and  by  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  sufferings 
of  Italians  in  districts  overrun  by  the  enemy,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  bear  against  the  Socialists  the 
whole  war  spirit  of  the  country — the  full  force  of  the 
feeling  described  above  as  summed  up  in  the  single 
watchword:  Resistere.  This  last  passage  of  his  speech 
was  a  brief  quotation  from  the  interrogatory  of  an 
Austrian  officer  recently  taken  prisoner,  testifying  to 
the  carriage  of  the  Italian  women  and  children  within 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  to  the  confidence  with  which 
tliey  awaited  an  Italian  advance  which  should  set 
them  free.  It  was  a  passage  of  only  a  dozen  lines, 
but  so  much  to  the  point  that  it  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary effect.  The  Socialists  themselves  were  forced  to 
applaud,  and  the  Giolittians,  who  are  by  no  means  an 
emotional  group  of  politicians,  had  to  yield  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  cast  their  vote  for  Orlando  at  the  close 
of  a  speech  that  was,  in  its  inspiration,  its  intention, 
and  in  its  immediate  bearing  and  effect,  an  out  and 
out  attack  upon  their  foremost  collaborators,  the  Offi- 
cial Socialists.  This  debate,  therefore,  stands  out  con- 
spicuously in  the  sometimes  confused  proceedings  of 
the  Italian  Parliament,  in  that  it  marks  a  clear  cut 
and  courageous  stand  by  Orlando  against  all  the  ele- 
ments which  have  lately  been  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  war, — and  also  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  all  the  elements  which  were  in  opposition 
when  he  came  into  office.    It  is  a  victory  not  only  from 


the  point  of  view  of  party  politics,  but  even  more,  per- 
haps, from  that  of  his  own  moral  prestige  throughout 
the  country.  Nothing  seems  to  have  gratified  the 
country  more  than  his  courage  in  facing  the  party 
which  had  so  terrorized  previous  ministries  during 
the  war.  A  striking  testimony  of  this  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment  from  the  Roman  correspondent  of 
the  Turin  paper  La  Stampa,  (February  24),  and  it 
is  all  the  more  convincing  as  the  Stampa  is  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  Giolitti  politics  now  left  in  the  Ital- 
ian press,  and  as  such  has  never  been  a  supporter  of 
Orlando. 

"The  real  importance  of  Orlando's  speech  lies  in 
the  position  he  has  taken  toward  the  Socialists, — and 
wrhich  today  reveals  itself  for  the  first  time  in  a  de- 
cisive manner.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Orlando  was 
suspected  of  coquetting  with  the  Socialists;  and  sus- 
picions and  accusations  showered  upon  his  head. 

A  gradual  evolution  has  taken  place  in 
Signor  Orlando's  politics.  The  man  who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  friend  of  the  Socialists  and  as  a  partisan 
of  the  policy  of  conciliation,  devoted  three-fourths  of 
his  speech  to  combatting  the  Socialists.  A  new  situ- 
ation has  developed.  The  men  of  the  Fascio  who  only 
a  few  months  ago  were  not  in  accord  with  Orlando, 
applauded  him  frantically;  while  the  Socialists,  who 
had  decided  on  a  truce  toward  the  President  of  the 
Council,  were  again  shouting  in  opposition.  This  new 
situation,  standing  out  from  the  more  or  less  old  sto- 
ries that  were  gone  over  in  the  recent  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, constitutes  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  our  internal  political  situation."  And 
although  the  Giolittians  did  their  best  throughout  this 
debate  to  exploit  the  Socialist  opposition,  and  the 
somewhat  crestfallen  Stampa  has  to  admit  that  to- 
gether with  his  prodigious  skill  as  an  orator,  this  clear 
cut  and  finally  decisive  attitude  toward  the  Socialists 
was  the  principal  factor  "in  creating  for  the  President 
of  the  Council  an  unprecedented  success." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Preparation  of  the  Offensive 

( By  Colonel  Egli,  in  the  Basler  Nachrichten,  Pro-Ger- 
man, March  1st.) 

Early  last  September  a  Wurtemberg  division  was 
suddenly  taken  off  the  Flanders  front,  transported  to 
Alsace,  and  after  being  well  rested  was  fitted  out  with 
shoes  for  mountain-climbing,  leather-kneed  breeches, 
and  other  equipment  which  gave  the  men  the  idea  that 
they  were  going  right  to  Italy.  Instead  they  were  sent 
to  the  Vosges  and  given  a  thorough  training  in  moun- 
tain warfare.  They  were  then  sent  across  the  interior 
through  Swabia  and  on  over  the  Munich-Salsburg  line, 
detrained  near  Klagenfurt,  taken  by  easy  marches 
through  the  mountains,  halted  for  two  weeks'  more  in- 
tensive training,  and  then  marched,  easily  once  more, 
but  this  time  only  by  night,  to  the  Isonzo,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  enter  the  breach  of  the 
front  and  fight  their  way  to  the  Piave. 

Such  are  the  preparations  of  the  Germans,  never 
halting,  never  hurrying.  So  incessant  are  the  innova- 
tions in  modern  warfare  that  day  by  day  the  army, 
from  the  lowest  private  to  the  highest  general,  must 
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learn  and  relearn.  I  recently  spoke  to  an  officer  who 
had  just  left  a  school  directed  by  a  major  who  was 
in  constant  and  direct  contact  with  the  High  Com- 
mand, and  whose  pupils  were  mostly  generals  and 
high  staff  officers  who  followed  the  lectures  and  ex- 
ercises with  intense  application. 

A  German  offensive  is  never  launched  until  the 
fullness  of  the  preparations  themselves  dictate  the 
psychological  moment,  and  one  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  work  of  the  staff  is  its  quietness  and  nor- 
mality, which  is  transmitted  in  turn  form  rank  to 
rank  and  exercises  the  most  beneficial  influence.  It 
is  moreover  very  difficult  to  detect  preparations  skill- 
fully concealed,  and  it  has  been  evident  from  the  in- 
terrogation of  prisoners  that  even  the  soldiers  of  the 
attackers  are  deceived.  Cadorna  fully  expected  the  of- 
fensive of  last  October,  but  its  orientation  took  him 
by  surprise.  The  Germans  follow  up  the  preparatory 
bombardment  with  the  actual  attack  much  more 
quickly  than  do  the  Allies.  In  the  sector  where  the 
Russian  line  was  pierced  in  East  Galicia  last  July 
the  same  division  attacked  which  had  been  there  right 
along,  the  artillery  reinforcement  was  perfectly  con- 
cealed, the  bombardment  began  at  3  A.  M.,  and  the 
attack  followed  at  10  o'clock  the  same  morning.  The 
morning  of  the  twelfth  Isonzo  battle  the  Germans 
opened  fire  at  6:30  and  attacked  at  8. 

Of  course,  on  the  Western  front  they  have  an  en- 
emy of  a  different  caliber,  with  superior  fortifica- 
tions, guns,  railroads,  and  equipment.  But  here,  too, 
the  Germans  have  brought  together  the  strongest  dis- 
play of  artillery  which  the  war  has  witnessed;  the 
closely-drawn  network  of  their  railway  offers  incal- 
culable strategical  advantages;  the  broad  fields  are 
far  more  fitted  to  great  massed  movements  than  were 
the  valleys  of  Tolmin  and  Flitsch.  Are  the  Allies  to 
draw  comfort  or  anxiety  from  the  fact  that  no  German 
soldiers  as  yet  are  able  to  give  them  any  compromis- 
ing information  whatever?  The  army  of  the  Em- 
peror stands  nearer  to  Paris  today  than  it  did  to  the 
Piave  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Deductions  From  the  Great  War 
(By  Lt.  General  von  Freitag-Loringhoven.) 

— Mittler  u.  Sohn,  Berlin,  1917. 
General  von  Freitag-Loringhoven  is  of  a  Baltic 
German  family,  serving  in  the  Russian  Army  until, 
at  the  age  of  21,  he  joined  the  Prussian  Guard.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  German  represen- 
tative on  the  Austro-Hungarian  Staff.  When  Moltke 
was  superseded  by  Falkenhayn,  Loringhoven  became 
Quartermaster-General  in  the  field.  This  post  was 
later  consolidated  into  that  occupied  by  Ludendorff, 
and  Loringhoven  became  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  at 
Berlin  (i.  e.,  the  representative  of  the  Great  Head- 
quarters at  the  rear) . 

The  writer  attempts  to  put  this  war  in  perspec- 
tive, and  draws  conclusions  aimed  to  reassure  Ger- 
man public  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  German  mili- 
tary policy.  He  does  not  develop  any  theory  of  a 
new  international  era.    He  supposes  that  this  war 


will  lead  to  other  wars  and  asks  the  question,  how 
best  can  Germany  consolidate  her  position  and  pre- 
pare herself  for  future  victories.  The  general  ap- 
proval which  greeted  the  book  indicates  that  its  con- 
clusions are  in  accord  with  German  opinion.  The 
following  are  extracts: 

"In  such  a  war  as  this  where  its  maintenance  de- 
mands milliards  from  millions,  a  strategy  of  ex- 
haustion becomes  impossible.  This  frontal  wearing 
down  of  forces  has  none  the  less  taken  place  in  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  front.  But  we  have  reaped  posi- 
tive results  only  from  the  war  of  movement.  A  sweep- 
ing victory  can  only  be  achieved  by  conducting  an 
offensive  on  a  large  scale  against  the  front  and  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy.  We  did  not  achieve  such  a  vic- 
tory at  the  Marne  with  our  whole  Western  Army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  fruitless  to  picture  to 
oneself  how  events  in  detail  might  have  developed 
otherwise,  but  we  may  confidently  assert  that  a  com- 
plete German  victory  at  the  Marne  in  1914  would 
have  given  quite  another  character  to  the  whole  war, 
and  would  have  shortened  it  considerably."  Later 
he  refers  to  the  check  at  the  Marne  as  "a  cause  for 
bitter  disappointment  at  home." 

A  volunteer  national  army  lacks  the  cohesion  to 
resist  well  disciplined  troops.  That  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary armies  were  so  successful  against  the  Coali- 
tion was  due  to  the  discord  there  rather  than  to  the 
military  achievements  of  the  French.  Gambetta  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  able  to  assemble  a  large 
army,  numerically,  on  the  Loire.  But  want  of  train- 
ing made  it  helpless  against  the  German  forces.  Lor- 
inghoven sees  a  similar  want  of  cohesion  among  the 
Allies,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  accord  existing  in 
the  German  army. 

"Germans  are  heroes  by  nature,  the  weak  are  car- 
ried along  by  the  strong.  In  this  is  revealed  the  edu- 
cative force  of  this  struggle  for  German  existence— 
What  was  wanted  was  not  enthusiasm,  but  the  living 
heroic  sense  of  duty  in  the  German  soldier.  Our 
army  shows  a  cool  contempt  for  danger  found  only  in 
professional  armies,  and  yet  ours  has  remained  a 
national  army  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

"In  national  armies  on  the  scale  of  those  today, 
public  opinion  is  a  vital  factor.  To  be  successful,  a 
war  must  be  popular."  Loringhoven  cites  Austria- 
Hungary  as  an  example  of  the  weakness  resulting 
from  want  of  common  accord.  "Naturally  with  the 
mixture  of  races,  the  nation  could  not  be  moved  by 
a  common  ardor  to  the  same  degree  as  the  German 
army." 

Loringhoven's  chapter  on  the  "Influence  of  Tech- 
nical Science"  is  too  brief  to  merit  much  attention. 
He  combats  the  idea  that  fortresses  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  "Even  the  powerful  effects  of  our 
heavy  and  siege  artillery  did  not  suffice  in  the  course 
of  the  attack  at  Verdun,  for  us  to  take  the  works  every- 
where by  storm.  This  is  a  proof  that  skillfully  con- 
structed sunken  fortifications,  where  favored  by  the 
character  of  the  ground,  may  now  as  ever  be  of  great 
value.  On  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  fortifying 
large  towns  seems  now  to  have  become  obsolete. 

"Breaking  through  tactics  continue  to  have  their 
importance  as  witnessed  by  the  breaking  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  front  in  the  summer  of  1915,  at  Tarnopol  in 
1917,  in  the  offensive  in  Serbia,  and  above  all  in  the 
Roumanian  campaign.  The  preliminary  condition  of 
success  has  always  been  a  moral  and  tactical  superi- 
ority of  the  assailant,  and  a  corresponding  striking 
power.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  possess  this  moral 
and  tactical  superiority  in  sufficient  measure  on  the 
Western  front  has  always  relegated  to  the  background 
the  idea  of  breaking  through  on  that  front.  We  must 
break  in  upon  the  enemy  with  concentrated  masses 
not  only  on  a  very  limited  front — on  which  the  masses 
will  immediately  be  exposed  to  outflanking  on  both 
sides — but  must  force  in  a  more  or  less  considerable 
part  of  the  enemies'  front  and  then  develop  strategi- 
cally the  break-through  which  has  succeeded  tacti- 
cally. .  .  .  The  importance  of  envelopment,  both 
strategic  and  tactical,  remains  very  great." 

Loringhoven  believes  it  is  a  mistake  to  foresee 
for  trench  warfare  as  large  a  part  in  the  future  as 
in  the  present  war.  "We  must  consider  how  in  the 
future  to  preserve  for  war  the  character  of  a  war  of 
movement,  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  only  by  this 
that  now  we  have  obtained  decisive  results.  We 
must  study  to  maintain  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
the  spirit  of  the  offensive,  peculiar  to  our  army.  This 
war  has  also  proved  that  the  assertion  that  the  spade 
digs  the  grave  of  +he  offensive,  is  not  correct." 

Loringhoven  constantly  quotes  Frederick  the 
Great,  Moltke,  and  SchliefFen  to  substantiate  his  as- 
sertions. He  declares  that  the  foundations  of  the 
German  Army  are  solid.  "Our  armaments  were  at 
the  highest  level  of  efficiency.  Our  service  regula- 
tions were  entirely  up  to  date.  .  .  .  This  in  it- 
self is  an  indication  that  the  world  war  need  not 
effect  revolutionary  changes.  Such  indeed  would  be 
impossible.  On  the  whole  our  training  was  on  the 
right  lines.  The  wide  scope  which  our  regulations 
always  allowed  made  it  easy  for  the  troops  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  needs  resulting  from  the  use  of  mod- 
ern weapons. 

In  this  chapter,  "The  Army  of  the  Future,"  Lor- 
inghoven discusses  a  certain  number  of  changes  in- 
troduced by  this  war.  New  conditions  have  demanded 
new  formations.  The  army  corps  has  become  in 
many  cases  an  army  group,  and  the  number  of  its 
divisions  has  fluctuated  constantly.  The  war  has  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
machine  guns.  The  field  artillery  whose  duty  it  is  to 
work  in  closest  co-operation  with  the  infantry,  re- 
quired not  so  much  an  absolute  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  batteries  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bat- 
teries of  howitzers.  "It  will  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  cavalry,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
left  at  its  present  strength.    It  will  perhaps  be  pos- 


sible in  a  future  war  to  manage  a  smaller  force  of 
reserve  cavalry,  so  that  men  and  horses  will  be  avail- 
able for  other  purposes." 

Loringhoven  indicates  instances  in  the  West  and 
later  in  the  East  where  the  cavalry  rendered  signal 
services. 

In  training  the  troops,  trench  digging  will  be 
carried  out  at  maneuvers  rather  than  at  drill  ground. 
Companies  will  be  made  familiar  with  trench  war- 
fare, and  the  training  of  frontier  forces  will  be  com- 
bined with  the  construction  of  new  fortifications. 
Trench  warfare  must  not  be  given  a  predominant 
place. 

"More  attention  must  be  devoted  to  tactics  on  a 
large  scale  and  less  to  strategy.  Large  scale  opera- 
tions must  be  left  for  the  tours  of  the  General  Staff. 
Our  traditional  drill  must  remain  the  permanent  im- 
perishable foundation  of  our  training.  We  have  to 
thank  our  permanent  training  schools  for  the  disci- 
pline which  has  made  it  possible  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  attack  and  defence  with  an  array 
of  masses  of  troops."  Loringhoven  defends  the  pa- 
rade step,  and  the  maintenance  of  uniformity.  He 
does  not  approve  of  the  trench  comradeship  between 
officers  and  men,  except  where  it  is  merely  "a  demon- 
stration of  solicitude  of  officers  for  their  men."  "We 
stand  just  as  much  above  the  men  in  the  trenches  as 
elsewhere.  Good  relations  between  officers  and  men 
will  and  must  remain  after  the  war.  But  they  must 
be  such  as  not  to  prejudice  the  authority  of  the  su- 
perior officers." 

The  war  has  brought  about  an  almost  complete 
fusion  of  the  officers  of  the  active  army  and  of  those 
on  the  reserve  list.  With  the  duration  of  the  war, 
these  latter  also  have  become  professional  soldiers. 
But  "the  maintenance  of  a  strong  aristocratic  tradi- 
tion is  of  highest  value." 

Loringhoven  closes  his  book  with  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Further  Ready  for  War."  "Had  Germany 
been  better  prepared,  the  costs  of  the  war  would  not 
be  so  great.  In  the  future  she  must  realize  that  her 
safety  lies  in  the  strength  of  her  army  and  navy. 

"World  power  is  inconceivable  without  striving 
for  expression  of  power  in  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently for  sea-power.  But  this  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  potential  causes  of  friction. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  adequate  armaments 
on  land  and  sea.  .  .  .  War  has  its  basis  in  hu- 
man nature  and  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  un- 
altered war  will  continue  to  exist  as  it  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years.  ...  In  the  future  as  in  the 
past  the  German  people  will  have  to  seek  firm  co- 
hesion in  its  glorious  army  and  in  its  belaurelled 
I  young  fleet." 
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Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  the  British  Shipbuilding 

Situation 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
made  the  long  awaited  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  first  Navy  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  5.  The  situation  which  he  revealed 
with  regard  to  shipbuilding  is  universally  regarded 
as  a  very  grave  one,  the  most  serious,  perhaps,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  has  made  a  deep  im- 
piession  on  public  opinion,  and  the  Times  (March  6) 
speaking  with  all  moderation,  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "unless  a  great  improvement  takes  place,  and 
takes  place  quickly,  the  country  may  find  itself  in 
very  real  danger." 

A  very  broad  hint  of  what  was  to  be  expected  had 
been  given  in  Mr.  Barnes's  brief  but  very  blunt  re- 
marks of  February  26.  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Labor  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  counted  on  a  certain  number  of 
ships  in  January  being  turned  out  of  the  shipyards; 
and  had  gotten  only  half  of  that  estimate.  During 
February,  he  added,  the  position  would  be  no  better 
— America  was  failing  us  so  far  as  ships  were  con- 
cerned— if  we  wanted  to  get  through  the  trouble  of 
the  next  few  months,  we  would  have  to  turn  out  ships 
in  far  larger  numbers  than  we  had  been  doing  so  far 
— it  was,  he  announced  to  a  very  quiet  House,  a  "seri- 
ous matter;"  we  still  need  "ships  and  ships  and 
ships."  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  plain  words 
caught  any  one  unawares;  but  they  deepened  a  cur- 
rent apprehension  of  coming  stress  and  crisis  over 
the  shipping  question,  and  accented  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  put  out  of  mind  the  fact  that  week  by  week 
the  number  of  British  ships  was  steadily  decreasing. 
Emphasising  this  grave  summing  up  of  the  situation, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  expressed  the  point  of  view  with 
which  most  Englishmen  awaited  Sir  Eric  Geddes's 
speech  in  these  words  (Feb.  28) : 

"There  is  no  longer  any  use  disguising  facts 
which  must  sooner  or  later  become  notorious,  and 
we  have  never  concealed  our  apprehensions  as  to 
the  tendency  of  policy  with  reference  to  our  sea-carry 
ing  power.  .  .  .  Week  by  week  the  number  of 
our  ships  is  decreasing.  We  are  confronted  with 
nothing  less  than  a  crisis  which  will  react  on  every 
war  effort,  and  the  matter  demands  prompt  and  full 
attention.  As  the  Prime  Minister  reminded  us  last 
year,  'the  road  to  victory,  the  guarantee  of  victory, 
the  absolute  assurance  of  victory,  is  to  be  found  in 
one  word — ships;  in  a  second  word — ships;  in  a  third 
word — ships.'  " 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  preparation  of  the 
public  mind,  one  of  the  gravest  sentences  in  the  First 
Lord's  speech  of  the  5th  is  "I  am  driven  to  the  con- 


clusion that  even  at  this  late  date  the  situation  is  not 
fully  realised."  There  is  still  mystery,  he  said;  there 
his  still  false  optimism;  there  is  still  avoidable  ob- 
struction on  the  part  of  labor  and  capital  both  to  the 
life  and  death  shipping  program  of  the  government. 
His  speech,  like  his  public  policy,  is  generally  agreed 
to  have  been  sound  and  sane — "frank  and  arresting 


a  business-like  performance,"  the  Times 
calls  it;  "a  plain,  straightforward  address,"  concurs 
the  recalcitrant  Morning  Post;  "quietly  confident," 
approves  the  Daily  Mail  (all  of  March  6)  "and  re- 
freshingly free  from  optimistic  promises."  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  measures  England  is  taking,  even 
with  one  of  the  greatest  organizing  brains  the  war 
has  disclosed,  a  big  business  man,  free  from  all  the 
so-called  taints  of  party  politics,  in  a  position  of  con 
centrated  responsibility  to  make  them  good,  do  not 
satisfy  the  country  at  large  that  all  that  is  possible 
is  being  done.  "Whatever  is  the  cause,"  says  the 
Times,  which  speaks  more  hopefully  than  most  of 
its  confreres  of  the  press,  "it  is  plain  that  there  is 
deep-rooted  inefficiency  somewhere,"  and  for  all  its 
compliments  on  Sir  Geddes's  statement,  it  suggests 
that  "the  best  method  of  bringing  it  to  the  light  would 
be  to  have  an  immediate  and  searching  inquiry."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  expresses  more  correctly  the  gener- 
ality of  press  comment  with  its  considered  dictum 
that  "the  shipbuilding  problem  today  is  as  grave  a 
problem  as  munitions  were  two  years  or  so  ago, 
calling  imperatively  for  the  same  "driving  power'' 
that  saved  the  situation  to  be  applied  to  this,  for 
what  is  at  stake  now  is  the  crux  of  "the  economic 
health  of  this  country,  the  essential  base  of  the  Allied 
cause." 

What,  amidst  all  these  grave  hopes  and  fears,  was 
Sir  Eric  Geddes's  statement?  It  was  a  very  elaborate 
one,  and  Sir  Eric  read  it  from  typed  sheets,  the 
Times  correspondent  notes,  "with  so  much  the  man- 
ner of  a  great  company  director  that  once  or  twice  he 
slipped  and  said  'company'  where  he  meant  'coun- 
try.' "  But  this  medium  enabled  him  to  get  his 
report  into  such  concrete  and  constructive  shape  that 
its  meaning  and  contents  are  fully  presented  in  the 
following  cogent  summary  from  the  Times  Parlia- 
mentary correspondence: 

"The  chief  heads  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes's  speech 
were  shipbuilding  output  and  merchant  shipping 
losses,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  his  exact  words 
on  these  grave  matters  in  the  following  summary: 

Shipbuilding  Output. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  in  the  yards  todav. 
There  are  increasing  numbers  of  men  in  the  yards. 

But,  whereas  the  average  monthly  output  of  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1917 
was  roughly  140,000  tons,  it  only  reached  58,000 
tons  in  January.  It  should  have  been  very  much 
larger. 
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February  will  have  nearly  twice  the  output  of 
January,  but  still  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  the 
same  yards  and  fewer  men  have  done  in  a  month. 

The  serious  drop  in  output  is  mainly  due  to  la- 
bour unrest.  The  men  in  the  yards  are  not  working 
as  if  the  life  of  the  country  depended  upon  their 
exertions,  nor  even  as  they  worked  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year. 

Employers  also  are  not  perhaps  in  all  cases  doing- 
all  that  can  be  done  to  increase  output. 

The  production  of  merchant  ships  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  January,  1918,  fell  so  far  below 
the  average  per  month  in  the  preceding  quarter  that, 
if  improvement  is  not  speedily  made,  the  point  where 
production  balances  losses  will  be  postponed  to  a 
dangerous  extent. 

To  reach  an  ultimate  production  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  tons  a  year  is,  I  am  advised,  well  within 
the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  our  ship- 
building yards  and  engineering  shops. 

If  employers  hesitate  to  play  their  part,  or  if 
men  down  tools  or  go  slow  for  any  reason,  they  will 
now  do  so  in  the  knowledge  of  the  grievous  extent 
to  which  they  are  prejudicing  the  vital  necessities  of 
the  community. 

It  is  still  possible  that  before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1918  the  output  of  world  tonnage  may 
have  overtaken  destruction  by  the  enemy,  but  it  can 
only  be  obtained  if  we  all  pull  together  on  the  rope. 

Merchant  Shipping  Losses. 

February  was,  in  comparison  with  recent  stand- 
ards, a  bad  month.  January  was  a  good  one.  Assum- 
ing the  rate  of  loss  in  March  to  be  as  high  as  that 
during  February,  I  find  that  the  falling  curve  of  the 
losses  of  merchant  shipping  is  continued. 

If  during  the  five  months  ended  February  28  the 
rate  of  loss  had  been  maintained  at  the  same  level  as 
for  the  immediately  preceding  quarter,  the  shipping 
of  the  world  would  have  been  nearly  600,000  gross 
tons  less  than  it  is  today. 

The  loss  of  the  world's  tonnage  during  February 
is  little  more  than  half  of  the  loss  sustained  during 
February  last  year. 

During  the  five  months  ended  February  28  the 
loss  to  the  world's  tonnage  is  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  loss  during  the  five  months  ended  February  28, 
1917,  during  four  months  of  which  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  had  not  been  proclaimed  by  the  en- 
emy. 

On  the  three  subsidiary  heads  of  his  speech:  De- 
struction of  Submarines,  the  Convoy  System,  and  Re- 
pairs, Sir  Eric  Geddes  put  on  record  the  following 
official  claims  of  the  War  Cabinet: 

Destruction  of  Submarines. 

I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  my  former  opin- 
ion that  the  submarine  menace  is  held,  but  not  yet 
mastered. 

The  submarine  is  being  destroyed  in  increasing 
numbers,  and,  as  our  methods  develop,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  numbers  will  still  further  increase. 

It  would  not  be  an  unduly  favourable  estimate 
to  say  that  in  recent  months  the  chances  against  the 


submarine  returning  from  its  voyage  in  our  home 
waters  are  about  one  in  four  or  five. 

For  some  months  now  we  believe  that  we  and  the 
American  forces  have  been  sinking  submarines  in 
home  waters  as  fast  as  they  have  been  built. 

Sailings  for  February  are  practically  equal  to  the 
average  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  large  programme  of  anti-submarine  craft  and 
devices  which  the  Allied  navies  embarked  upon  is 
being  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed,  al- 
though the  lag  in  the  mercantile  shipbuilding  is  re- 
flected here  also. 

The  Convoy  System. 

The  convoy  system  has  been  greatly  developed, 
and  is  a  real  success. 

Over  35,000  ships  have  been  convoyed,  and  the 
loss  of  vessels  is  very  low. 

I  regret  to  say  that  adherence  to  Admiralty  in- 
structions is  not  systematically  followed  by  vessels 
not  in  convoy.  I  am  very  seriously  concerned  at  the 
returns  showing  the  increasing  number  of  vessels  lost 
at  night.  I  fear  that  the  enemy  on  many  occasions 
has  been  assisted  in  his  work  by  negligence  in  the 
screening  of  lights. 

I  appeal  to  shipowners  and  shipmasters  to  heed 
these  points: — "Obey  instructions;  keep  a  good  look- 
out; thoroughly  darken  ship." 

One  result  of  the  convoy  system  has  been  to  drive 
the  enemy  closer  to  the  shore,  thus  rendering  the 
open  sea  considerably  safer  for  navigation. 

Repairs. 

Repairs  are  today  occupying  more  men  actually 
and  of  higher  skill  and  grades  than  is  new  merchant 
shipbuilding. 

This  salving  of  damaged  ships  is  now  so  efficient 
that  out  of  all  British-owned  ships  damaged  in  1917 
only  eight  have  been  abandoned,  and  these  have  been 
included  in  the  published  losses. 

Such  is  a  summary  which  accurately  threads 
through  the  elaborate  details  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes's 
speech.  All  of  these  subjects  except  the  first  two  es- 
caped without  any  important  destructive  criticism. 
They  are  regarded,  especially  those  of  Convoys  and 
Submarine  Destruction  as  "more  encouraging" 
(Times)  "gratifying  results,"  actually  looking  to- 
ward "the  destruction  of  the  submarine"  (Morning 
Post),  as  an  unimpeachable  sign  that  "the  enemy  is 
paying  heavily  for  his  piracy."  (Daily  Express). 
But  opinion  from  all  sides  agrees  that  this  is  only 
half  the  story.  The  fact  that  one  submarine  out  of 
every  four  or  five  fails  to  return  to  Germany  justi- 
fies, if  true,  (and  there  is  no  important  tendency  to 
doubt  the  Admiralty  figures  on  this  point)  the  de- 
structive phase  of  the  anti-submarine  campaign.  It 
is  on  the  constructive  side  that  all  parties  agree  that 
England  is  not  doing  her  best,  and  that  Sir  Eric  Ged- 
des, the  man  put  on  the  job  to  get  the  best  out  of  the 
national  effort,  has  not,  wherever  the  fault  may  lie, 
as  yet  wholly  made  good. 

Criticism  on  this  point,  as  heretofore  indicated,  is 
sweeping.  To  go  a  little  more  specifically  into  it,  it 
falls  under  several  distinct  heads.  In  the  first  place, 
the  most  serious  grievance  still  seems  to  be  that  the 
Admiralty  does  not  yet  sufficiently  trust  the  country 
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to  give  it  all  the  facts,  even  those  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  nearly  so  much  military  value  to  the  enemy 
as  they  would  have,  to  paraphrase  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph point  of  view,  the  stimulating  effect  of  moral 
courage  at  home.  "How  are  we  to  get  the  workmen  in 
the  shipyards  to  realize  more  effectively  how  much 
depends  on  them?"  asks  the  Daily  Chronicle,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  policy;  and  it  answers,  "There  is, 
we  believe,  one  way.  It  is  to  give  greater  publicity 
to  the  progress  of  the  rival  campaigns — the  German 
campaign  to  destroy  ships  and  starve  us  out,  and  the 
campaign  of  the  British  and  Allied  shipyards  to  build 
ships  and  save  us  from  famine  and  defeat."  "I 
do  not  think  that  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  British 
people  .  .  .  is  in  the  least  degree  in  danger  of 
being  weakened  or  discouraged  by  the  fullest  possi- 
ble disclosure,"  was  the  emphatic  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Asquith  of  this  same  outstanding  point,  in  the  debate 
which  followed  the  First  Lord's  speech,  and  it  is 
worth  nothing  that  the  Liberal  ex-Premier's  general 
line  of  criticism  on  this  point  was  frequently  punc- 
tuated with  cheers. 

The  Times,  however,  in  a  long  leader  on  "The 
Mystery  in  the  Shipyards"  puts  the  fundamental  need 
of  the  situation  as  the  duty,  not  so  much  to  find  out 
and  lament  the  exact  figures  of  tonange  sunk — "this 
and  issues  like  this  are  really  side  issues."  The 
Times  view  is  that  "What  matters  is  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  the  shipbuilding  failure."  Especially,  it  in- 
sists, that  "the  reason  for  the  unrest  in  the  yards 
must  be  explored,  revealed,  and  removed."  It  is 
then  that  the  Times  makes  its  radical  suggestion  for 
"an  immediate  and  searching  inquiry."  But  whereas 
other  papers,  like  the  Morning  Post,  place  the  onus 
for  the  retarded  production  of  ships  on  "the  traitors 
to  their  country"  who  "deliberately  stir  up  strife  for 
ulterior  purposes,"  the  Times  admits  that  the  em- 
ployers themselves  and  also  "the  present  system — 
which  has  largely  substituted  official  control  for  the 
individual  initiative  of  the  shipbuilder — are  like 
parties  to  the  'visible  flagging  in  output.'  "  There- 
fore, this  journal  lends  its  weight  to  the  pointed  sug- 
gestion that  "representatives  of  the  trade  unions  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  the  employers,"  shall  conduct 
the  inquiry,  because  it  feels  perfectly  certain  that  "the 
trouble  is  not  due  to  any  failure  of  labor  in  the  or- 
dinary sense." 

This  view  is,  of  course,  vigorously  seconded  by 
the  Daily  News,  which  takes  occasion  to  attack  once 
more  what  it  calls  the  "funk  hole"  agitation  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  similar  Imperialist  papers,  which 
have  resulted,  more  than  any  single  fact,  in  its  opin- 
ion, in  the  present  shortage  of  labor  in  the  shipyards, 
and  insists  that  "to  this  hour  men  who  ought  to  be 
working  in  the  shipyards  are  still  in  the  Army."  "The 
reckless  withdrawal  of  labor,  the  mixture  of  menaces 
and  bribes  employed,  the  history  of  the  Advisory 
Board" — before  such  facts  as  these  it  contends,  "can 
we  doubt  that  the  main  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Government?" 

A  babel  of  voices,  perhaps,  no  more  in  accord 
than  on  other  features  of  public  life  in  England;  but 
it  is  clear  that  no  one  is  wholly  satisfied,  the  Govern- 


ment itself  least  of  all;  and  it  is  clear  as  well  that  no 
one  thinks  that  the  administration  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
has  failed,  or  shows  serious  signs  of  failing.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  the  Daily  News  admits  that  his  state- 
ment as  a  whole  is  "not  unsatisfactory"  and  that  his 
disclosures  on  submarine  destruction  are  positively 
"gratifying."  A  broad  middle  view,  that  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  regrets  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  did  not  throw 
more  light,  as  it  had  hoped,  "on  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  speed  up  work  in  the  engine-shops  and  shipyards," 
and  it  sternly  urges  the  country  to  remember  that  "if 
the  enemy's  inroads  continue  even  on  the  reduced 
scale  to  which  the  First  Lord  pointed  with  justifiable- 
satisfaction,  a  crisis  will  develop,  and  that  swiftly. 
Precedent,  especially  and  paramountly,  it  reminds  its 
readers,  must  be  thrown  away  in  this  crisis;  it  hesi- 
tates to  leave  it  to  the  Government  alone  to  see  that 
"estimates  of  production  will  not  again  be  falsified, 
as  they  have  been  falsified  during  the  past  two 
months."  And  it  leaves  the  situation  for  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  to  ponder  upon  in  the  following  words: 

"We  are  convinced  of  his  (Sir  Eric's)  earnestness 
and  devotion  in  this  matter;  we  are  not  less  impressed 
by  his  record  as  a  business  man  .  .  .  but  with- 
out plenty  of  ships,  all  our  hopes  are  buried  in  disas- 
ter. He  and  those  associated  with  him  .  .  .  hold 
the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  in  their  hands." 

Finally,  the  Daily  Telegraph  expresses  the  con- 
sensus of  the  press  when  it  says:  "It  is  a  mistake,  as 
was  admitted,  to  assume  that  the  United  States  can" 
(within  the  present  crisis)  "adjust  the  balance.  That 
is  not  the  case.  Nor  can  we  look  anywhere  beyond 
these  islands  for  effective  help  in  the  emergency."  Sir 
Eric's  version  of  the  same  thought  is  that  "during  the 
critical  period  that  confronts  us  we  must  rely  in  the 
main  upon  our  ships  and  ourselves."  And  the  Times 
likewise  admits  that  "on  this  country  the  main  bur- 
den still  lies,  and  is  likely  to  lie  for  some  time  to 
come.  Hopes  of  what  the  United  States  may  do,  are 
justified,  no  doubt,  but  in  immediate  prospect  they 
are  deceptive."  .  .  .  For  American  production 
will  take  time,  and  "it  is  all  to  the  good  to  know 
where  we  stand  in  that  respect."  Sir  Eric  Geddes's 
blunt  references  to  that  fact  are  a  "business  man's 
business-like  recognition  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
United  States  have  had  and  still  have  to  overcome." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Lord  Landsdowne's  Second  Letter  and  the 
French  Press 

Lord  Landsdowne's  letter  was  duly  reproduced 
and  commented  upon  in  the  French  press  from  March 
7th  to  March  10th.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to 
have  created  any  great  stir.  A  communication  from  a 
former  Foreign  Secretary  could  not  be  ignored;  but 
it  was  not  considered  that  it  threw  any  new  light  on  a 
subject  with  which  the  French  public  is  all  too  famil- 
iar. Pertinax,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  (March  7),  with- 
out discussing  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  or  doubting  Lord 
Landsdowne's  sincerity,  offers  the  following  explana- 
tion: "We  have  to  deal  with  an  old  man,  over- 
whelmed by  the  war,  who  belongs,  body  and  soul 
(through  his  large  holdings  in  Ireland)  to  a  political 
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and  social  order  which  is  passing  away.  He  no 
longer  knows  the  world  he  lives  in.  His  sight  is 
growing  dim.    And  he  typewrites  or  dictates." 

The  Temps  (editorial,  March  7th)  challenges  the 
main  point  of  Lord  Landsdowne's  letter,  i.  e.,  that 
Von  Hertling's  professed  acceptance  of  President  Wil- 
son's principles  provided  a  basis  for  discussion.  Most 
particularly  does  it  object  to  Lord  Landsdowne's  ar- 
bitrary distinction  between  "self-evident"  points,  on 
which  everybody  ought  to  be  agreed,  and  those  more 
obscure  problems  which  can  be  left  to  a  future  inter- 
national conference.  Even  on  those  "self  evident" 
points,  like  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  the  German 
government  cannot  be  trusted.  And  the  restitution  to 
France  of  the  three  departments  niched  in  1871  is 
exactly  on  a  par  with  the  restitution  of  the  eleven  oc- 
cupied by  Germany  since  1914."  The  independence 
of  Belgium  will  never  be  assured  until  the  French 
have  re-entered  Metz  and  Strasbourg."  "Lord  Lands- 
downe's aberration,"  says  the  Temps  in  conclusion, 
does  not  bind  anybody  but  himself;  the  comments  of 
the  British  papers  prove  that  his  compatriots  are  not 
blind  to  the  truth:  without  the  return  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine to  France,  England  would  come  out  of  the  war 
under  the  same  menace  as  our  country." 

Polybe  (M.  Joseph  Reinach)  in  the  Figaro  (March 
10th),  opposes  to  Lord  Landsdowne's  proposals  "the 
answer  of  the  texts."  There  is  no  agreement  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Von  Hertling.  None  on  the  questions 
of  fact:  Alsace-Lorraine,  Palestine,  Armenia,  the 
Balkans,  Poland,  or  even  Belgium.  None  on  the  ques- 
tion of  principle:  Hertling  advocates  secret  and 
separate  discussions,  Wilson  on  the  contrary  a  gen- 
eral and  open  peace  conference;  Hertling  wants 
peace  on  the  basis  of  victory;  Wilson  wants  peace  on 
the  basis  of  justice;  Hertling  claims  that  Germany 
has  ever  waged  a  purely  defensive  war;  Wilson  states 
that  the  war  was  begun  by  the  irresponsible  military 
masters  of  Germany.  "Thus  speak  the  texts  .  .  . 
thus  cry  the  very  stones  of  the  blood-stained  way." 

Even  the  Pays  is  curiously  lacking  in  en- 
thusiasm. The  frankly  defeatist  Journal  du  People 
alone  has  a  good  word  for  Lord  Landsdowne — if 
we  may  call  it  a  good  word  to  be  bracketed  with 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Hertling.  "There  are  mod- 
el ate  elements  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  as 
is  proved  by  the  important  fraction  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy and  middle  classes  who,  with  Landsdowne, 
are  breaking  away  from  the  extremists  and  blind  'bit- 
ter-enders,' from  those  who  will  consider  nothing 
short  of  a  solution  imposed  by  force.  They  are  do- 
ing the  nations  an  immense  service,  if  only  they  make 
it  possible  for  such  men  as  Wilson  among  the  Allies, 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Von  Hertling  in  Germany  to 
counteract  the  madness  of  the  raving  nationalists." 

There  are  two  different  methods  for  these  "mod- 
erate elements"  to  act:  if  they  belong  to  the  bour- 
geois classes,  they  "put  their  trust  in  a  Society  of 
Nations,  which  shall  establish  the  treaty  of  peace  on 
ihe  foundation  of  Right;"  if  they  are  socialists,  "their 
action,  essentially  international,  can  only  be  exerted 
through  the  renewal  of  relations  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  International,  in  order  to  impress  upon 


the  governments  the  unanimous  will  of  the  working 
classes,  the  will  that  war  shall  cease  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, through  a  conciliation,  rejecting  the  claims  of 
all  rival  imperialisms." 

The  Distribution  of  the  Austro-German  Forces 
on  the  Eastern  Front 

{Journal  des  Debats,  March  12,  1918.)  "The 
Russo-Rumania  front,  which  was  held  last  September, 
at  the  time  of  the  offensive  on  Riga,  by  131  Austro- 
German  divisions,  seems  to  have  at  present  not  more 
than  92,  which  has  enabled  the  Germans  to  bring  their 
effectives  on  the  Franco-British  front  up  to  180  or 
185  divisions.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Russia,  the  identification  of  large  units 
can  not  be  so  accurate  as  it  was  when  there  was  still 
some  fighting  going  on,  when  at  least  a  few  prisoners 
were  taken,  when  there  was  still  a  Russian  army  with 
a  service  of  military  information.  This  figure — 92 
divisions- — must  be  considered  as  a  maximum.  But, 
rather  than  their  total  strength,  the  distribution  of 
these  forces  is  interesting. 

"From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  little  city 
of  Narwa,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  136  klm. 
from  Petrograd,  there  are  14  degrees  of  latiture,  i.  e., 
over  1,500  klm.  The  northern  half  of  this  enormous 
zone,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Pripet,  is  occu- 
pied only  by  the  Eichhorn  group,  with  no  more  than 
28  divisions.  Its  columns,  as  we  know,  have  stopped 
since  the  preliminaries  of  Brest-Litovsk  were  signed. 
The  only  military  operation  worthy  of  the  name  which 
they  might  now  undertake  would  be  the  occupation 
of  Helsingfors,  in  order  to  overpower  the  Red  Guards 
who  are  still  resisting  in  Southern  Finland.  Proceed- 
ing towards  the  South,  we  find:  the  Linsingen  group, 
14  divisions,  as  far  as  the  Lemberg-Kiew  parallel; 
the  Boehm-Ermolli  group,  21  divisions,  as  far  as  the 
region  of  Czernowitz;  finally,  from  Czernowitz  to  the 
Danube,  the  Archduke  Joseph  Group,  17  divisions; 
the  Mackensen  group,  12  divisions,  and,  in  prolon- 
gation of  the  latter,  the  3  Bulgarian  divisions  of  the 
Dobrudja. 

"We  see  therefore  that,  from  the  Pripet  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  average  density  is  more  than  twice 
what  it  is  in  the  North.  In  particular  the  Rumanian 
front  is  held  by  some  thirty  divisions.  Certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Linsingen  and  Archduke  Joseph  groups 
are  still  moving  in  Ukrania,  in  order  to  occupy  im- 
portant centers  of  communication  and  the  principal 
centers  of  production.  Odessa  also  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives. This  great  port  is  in  the  hand  of  a  certain 
Col.  Muravief,  who,  although  a  Bolshevik,  is  reported 
to  show  a  fighting  spirit.  In  order  to  reach  Odessa 
more  rapidly,  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  demanded 
of  the  Rumanians  the  free  use  of  the  Jassy-Kichinev- 
Odessa  line.  Is  their  intention  simply  to  crush  a 
nest  of  Bolsheviki  at  Odessa,  or  is  this  operation  con- 
nected with  some  assurance  given  to  Rumania  on  the 
subject  of  Bessarabia?  It  is  not  yet  possible  for  us 
to  find  out. 

"But  what  is  certain  is  that  when  the  negotiations 
of  Cotroceni  are  concluded,  and  when  Pax  Germanica 
reigns  over  what  geographers  call  the  Slavic  isthmus 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Austro-Germans 
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will  hardly  have  any  more  police  operations  to  carry 
out  to  the  South  of  the  Pripet  than  to  the  North,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  spare  quite  a  number  of  the  64 
divisions  they  still  have  between  the  Pripet  and  the 
Danube.  The  Times  would  like  to  see  the  Japanese 
army  marching  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Allies  along  the  Transsiberian,  in  order  to  rally  all 
the  elements  in  Russia  who  desire  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  As  the  Japanese  are  not  yet  at  Vladivostock, 
it  is  probable  that  our  enemies  will  not  worry  about 
the  yellow  peril  for  some  time  to  come.  If  they  turn 
their  attention  to  Siberia  at  all,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
plot  some  machination  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one 
which  is  reported  in  the  region  of  Tomsk,  where  some 
twenty  thousand  Austro-German  prisoners  have  gath- 
ered, in  obedience  to  orders  which  were  most  likely 
not  issued  from  Petrograd. 

"The  unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  is  the 
point  of  application  of  the  forces  which  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  former  Russo-Rumanian  front.  If 
the  Germans  have  indeed  made  up  their  mind  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  these  forces  will  be  transferred 
to  our  front.  If  they  remain  true  to  the  method  which 
they  have  constantly  followed  since  their  failure  be- 
fore Verdun  and  which  consists  in  'nibbling  the  Al- 
lies' on  the  points  of  least  resistance,  it  is  in  Mace- 
donia or  in  Italy  that  their  reinforcements  would 
flock.  These,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  just  told  the  Com- 
mons once  more,  are  said  to  be  of  rather  mediocre 
quality.  But  it  would  be  well  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  such  an  assertion.  Morale  is  an  appreci- 
able element  in  the  combative  quality  of  troops,  and 
the  morale  of  the  Austro-Germans  from  the  Russian 
front  must  be  considerably  higher  since  the  Maxi- 
malist catastrophe." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

"The  Strange  Activity  of  Repington"* 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  of  February  26  published 
the  following  article  from  its  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  title  "The  Strange  Activity  of  Reping- 
ton." 

"The  recent  condemnation  of  Col.  Repington  for 
the  indiscretions  published  in  the  Morning  Post  calls 
attention  to  one  form  of  his  activity  which  the  gen- 
eral public  has  ignored  up  to  the  present,  and  which 
is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  New  Europe. 

"Among  the  most  stubborn  partisans  of  "western- 
ism,"  there  came  into  notice  lately  an  obscure  Sunday 
paper,  the  National  News.  It  first  appeared  about  a 
year  ago,  well  printed  and  on  specially  good  paper, — 
a  fact  which  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity 
as  to  its  real  owners,  who  were  unknown,  and  as  to 
the  origin  of  its  funds,  likewise  unknown.  This  cu- 
riosity was  increased  by  the  mysterious  figure  of  its 
principal  collaborator,  who  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Achilleius  published  as  the  leader  in  each  number 
a  formidable  article  three  columns  long.  He  ap- 
peared— and  made  no  mystery  about  it — to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  high  military  personages,  and  he  was 
a  particularly  rabid  supporter  of  the  theory  of  the 
western  front. 


"From  the  time  of  the  Caporetto  disaster,  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  mysterious  critic  had  an  openly  anti- 
Italian  note.  He  talked  of  the  'military  decompo- 
sition of  Italy,'  and  affirmed  that  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  Italy  had  not  survived  the  contact  of  the  Ger- 
man armies; — in  fact,- for  him  the  Italian  army  was 
practically  no  longer  in  existence. 

"On  Novermber  25,  that  is  to  say  when  the  mag- 
nificent resistance  on  the  Piave  had  already  lasted 
for  a  fortnight,  he  stubbornly  continued  expressing 
doubts  of  the  morale  of  our  army,  and  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  December  he  still  maintained  that  we  would 
have  done  better  to  have  withdrawn  beyond  the  men- 
ace of  any  attack  from  the  mountains, — evidently  to 
the  Mincio. 

"But  through  this  defamatory  pessimism  appeared 
another  preoccupation:  that  of  avoiding  any  encounter 
between  English  and  Austrians.  This  was  expressed 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  November,  no  sooner 
than  it  was  announced — to  his  regret — that  English 
troops  had  gone  to  Italy, — and  since  then  it  has  been 
slated  still  more  explicitly. 

"It  was  thus  in  no  way  surprising  that  in  the  last 
number  of  the  paper  Achilleius  openly  supported  the 
thesis  of  a  separate  peace  with  Austria — an  idea  out 
of  credit  with  everyone  of  good  sense, — and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Wilson  would  accept  the  invitation  of- 
fered him  by  Czernin.  He  made  the  reserve  that 
peace  with  Austria  would  not  be  difficult  if  the  Dual 
Monarchy  could  be  induced  to  take  a  reasonable  atti- 
tude toward  the  desires  of  Italy, — but  he  hastened  to 
add:  'We  English  do  not  want  to  fight  Austria,  who 
was  our  former  ally,  and  we  regret  that  our  troops 
have  had  to  go  to  Italy  to  fight  against  her.  It  is 
altogether  true  that  means  of  communication  with 
Vienna  still  remain  open  to  us.' 

"The  writer  who — jealously  hidden  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Achilleius—- showed  such  a  curious  con- 
ception of  consideration  and  honor  to  his  Allies,  was 
no  other  than  Colonel  Repington. 

"It  is  certainly  singular  that  this  writer,  who  owed 
his  undeserved  authority  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  military  critic  of  such  a  serious  paper  as  the 
Times,  felt  the  need  of  giving  expression  anony- 
mously, in  an  obscure  sheet  of  uncertain  existence  to 
those  antipathies  and  prejudices  which  he  could  not 
ventilate  freely  in  the  leading  paper  of  England.  But 
as  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  various  political  and 
diplomatic  circles,  the  incident  has  a  particular  signi- 
ficance when  it  is  remembered  that  Repington,  as 
well  as  being  a  military  critic  and  a  man  of  parts,  is 
a  fanatic  'ultramontane' — a  fact  which  gives  an  es- 
pecial meaning  to  his  Austrophil  sentiments. 

"This  form  of  clericalism  is  unknown  in  Italy, 
but  often  produces  cases  of  blind  fanaticism  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Spain.  Certain  circles  in  England,  in 
which  any  hint  of  a  dismembering  of  Austria  creates 
a  scandal,  are  undoubtedly  under  this  ultramontane 
influence, — if  a  patriotic  review  such  as  the  National 
Review  (which  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  hos- 
tility toward  military  circles)  puts  the  readers  of  its 
last  number  on  guard  against  pro-Vatican,  pro-Aus- 
trian, etc.,  intrigues  which  are  said  to  be  going  on  in 
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certain  ministries  directly  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

"It  is  thus  logical  to  put  the  question: — may  not 
the  instructive  Repington  episode  give  the  key  to  cer- 
tain attitudes  and  certain  activities  which  otherwise 
would  remain  inexplicable?  it  should  not,  in  fact, 
be  forgotten  that  Repington  perhaps  expressed  the 
ideas  of  someone  else,  in  arguing  the  advantages  of 
an  Italian  retirement  to  the  Mincio  precisely  at  the 
time  when,  as  Orlando  opportunely  remarked  in  his 
statement  to  the  English  press,  such  a  retirement  would 
have  involved  the  whole  Italian  army — and,  hence, 
all  the  Allies  as  well — in  a  tremendous  disaster.  And 
it  is  precisely  this  reflection  which  casts  full  light 
upon  the  phrase  used  by  Orlando,  reported  in  the 
Times:  'The  Italian  resistance  upon  the  Piave,  with- 
out direct  aid  from  the  Allied  re-enforcements,  has 
had  for  the  common  cause  a  value  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  victory  on  the  Marne.' 

(*The  above  article  was  reprinted  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve  of  March  1st.) 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  German  Advance  in  Russia 

(Dr.  Fritz  Wertheimer  in  theFrankfurter  Zeitung, 
2  March).  Yesterday  at  10  a.  m.  the  first  advance 
patrols  of  the  German  troops  entered  Dorpat,  the 
ancient  university  town  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Our 
soldiers,  leaving  the  trenches  on  February  29,  ad- 
vanced on  horseback,  bicycles,  and  sledges,  covering 
in  5  days  and  2  hours,  despite  cold  and  snow,  250 
kilometres.  The  main  army  followed  close  upon  the 
advance  guard.  As  yet  not  a  soldier  has  fallen  under 
fire  of  the  enemy;  in  spite  of  the  enormous  effort  de- 
manded, very  few  fell  out  on  the  march.  Two  regi- 
ments on  the  Dorpat  road  did  not  report  a  single  case 
of  illness.  Men  and  animals,  despite  unusual  pri- 
vations, came  through  extremely  well. 

Although  the  army  encountered  practically  no 
resistance,  this  advance  is,  nevertheless,  a  military 
operation  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  our  officers 
and  men  had  to  overcome  unprecedented  conditions. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  a  picture.  From  Winden  to 
Walk  it  was  rather  a  sledge  and  carriage  journey  than 
a  march,  and  this  in  vehicles  the  men  built  them- 
selves, or  requisitioned. 

An  unarmed  Russian  army  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  wagons,  approached  us.  Here  a  squad- 
ron of  Cossacks,  there  a  machine  gun  company,  and 
then  a  battalion  arrived  on  sledges  with  full  equip- 
ment, and  accompanied  by  women.  On  the  way  we 
found  at  Ringen  some  3,000  Russian  soldiers  going 


from  Pernau  to  Pleskau.  These  we  merely  arrested. 
Not  a  Russian  soldier  remains  at  Pernau;  there  are 
only  Esthonians  who  have  organized  great  festivals 
to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  Esthonia  from  Russia, 
and  the  German  protectorate.  On  the  road  from  Dor- 
pat to  Riga,  thousands  of  Austro-Hungarians,  freed 
by  the  Russians  or  escaped  from  them,  met  us  wear- 
ing extraordinary  uniforms,  and  hundreds  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  joined  us.  These  reinforcements  at 
once  found  something  to  do.  Just  outside  Walk  we 
saw  strangely  clothed  German  prisoners  on  guard 
with  Russian  guns. 

Our  booty  is  colossal.  In  the  Kokenhof  region, 
near  Wolmar,  we  took  54  rapid  fire  guns,  and  500 
loaded  wagons,  300  of  them  with  ammunition.  To- 
day we  took  some  2,500  vehicles  from  the  division 
arrested  at  Ringen.  Our  cavalry  which  is  especially 
active  got  a  whole  artillery  supply  train  with  ex- 
plosives. Our  advance  patrols  were  already  in  the 
town  when  the  Red  Guard  blew  up  a  great  munitions 
depot  about  a  verst  behind  the  station.  The  squadron 
dashed  toward  the  station  which  one  of  the  last  en- 
gines was  leaving,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  with  its 
machine  gun  as  it  went.  Between  200  and  360  of  the 
Red  Guard  were  plundering  the  station  and  were 
burning  houses.  Our  men  attacked  at  once.  A  few 
shots  were  exchanged,  most  of  the  Red  Guard  were 
arrested,  and  the  rest  fled.  Had  the  train  blown  up 
little  would  have  been  left  of  Wall. 

The  further  we  advanced,  the  more  the  Esthonians, 
who  are  more  conservative  than  the  Letts,  said  openly, 
"God  be  praised,  at  last  the  Germans  have  come." 
It  was  indeed  time.  According  to  reports,  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  behaved  perfectly,  but  the  Red  Guards, 
whom  the  soldiers'  councils  could  not  control,  had 
piled  ruin  on  ruin  for  weeks.  The  Red  Guard  is 
composed  of  young  men  15-22  years  old,  chiefly  those 
out  of  work,  or  strikers.  Everybody  says  they  are 
from  the  lower  classes.  As  yet  they  have  not  done 
much  actual  violence,  for  the  unarmed  populace  has 
submitted  to  them.  The  last  days  of  the  Bolshevik 
tyranny  were  the  most  terrible.  The  Germans,  the 
Letts,  and  the  intellectuals  among  the  Esthonians, 
even  women  and  old  men,  were  hunted  down  in  city 
and  country,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  brutality. 

For  their  own  protection,  many  Russian  soldiers 
keep  their  uniforms,  and  the  streets  seem  like  those 
of  a  garrison  town.  Russian  officers  are  again  wear- 
ing their  epaulettes,  and  their  crosses  of  St.  George 
and  Ste.  Anne.  They  beam  with  joy  at  the  German 
intervention  which  has  delivered  them  saying:  "If 
the  Germans  would  only  go  to  Petrograd,  our  delight 
would  be  even  greater." 
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M.  Clemenceau  and  the  Socialists 
Ever  since  the  return  of  the  Socialist  delegation 
from  the  Conference  at  London,  there  have  been  signs 
of  restlessness  in  the  party,  and  occasional  rumours 
in  the  press  of  another  party  demonstration  in  the 
Chamber.  There  was  no  particular  question  to  be 
taken  up,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  issue,  the  Socialists 
decided  to  take  the  opportunity  offered  last  Friday 
(March  8)  by  M.  Constant's  interpellation  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  delays  in  transmitting 
various  evidence  in  the  Bolo  affair  from  the  Ministry 
of  War  to  the  Judicial  authority  in  charge  of  the  case. 
This  opportunity  was  a  rather  doubtful  one, — as  the 
alleged  delays  could  not  involve  M.  Clemenceau  or 
any  of  the  present  ministry,  but  were  almost  sure 
to  involve — directly  or  indirectly — the  two  members 
of  previous  ministries  for  whom  the  Socialists  have 
lately  been  professing  particular  sympathy:  MM. 
Painleve  and  Malvy. 

This  fairly  obvious  misdirection  of  the  attack  was 
at  once  pointed  out  by  M.  Clemenceau.    As  soon  as 
M.  Constant  had  finished  his  interpellation  asking 
the  reasons  for  the  delays,  Clemenceau  replied:  that 
the  questions  arose  from  facts  which  had  occurred 
before  he  was  in  power,  and  that  it  was  obviously  not 
his  place  to  reply,  as  he  was  neither  responsible  nor 
fully  informed  in  regard  to  them.    M.  Painleve  then 
rose  and  stated  his  conduct  of  the  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  which  had  come  up  while  he  was  in 
office.    He  said  that  the  delays  with  which  he  was 
charged  could  be  brought  down  to  four  points.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  des  Debats  (10  March),  on 
three  of  these  points  his  explanation  was  clear  and 
satisfied  the  Chamber.    The  fourth  point  was  that 
the  Casella  report  (in  regard  to  Bolo's  dealing  with 
the  Khedive  in  Switzerland)  had  remained  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  from  April  to  September.  After 
various  general  observations,  M.  Painleve  explained 
that  he  had  put  off  delivering  the  Casella  report  to 
Capt.  Bouchardon  because  it  "brought  into  the  case, 
irresponsibly,  on  the  mere  affirmation  of  Sadik  Pasha, 
a  considerable  number  of  personalities."  This  phrase, 
says  the  Debats,  caused  a  decided  sensation,  and  loud 
calls  for  the  names.    M.  Painleve,  however,  replied 
that  he  would  confine  himself  to  mentioning  the  names 
of  Lenoir,  Desouches  and  Humbert.    "This  explana- 
tion," says  the  Debats,  "did  not  satisfy  the  Chamber, 
and  the  session  became  stormy."    M.  Painleve  then 
admitted  frankly  that  certain  faults  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  declared  that  the  men  responsible  for 
them  had  been  removed,  and  that  in  general  he  could 
fairly  claim  that  his  conduct  of  the  case  had  been  effi- 
cient and  proper.    The  debate  might  naturally  have 
ended  at  this  point,  as  nothing  further  was  brought 


forward  about  the  matter  covered  by  the  interpella- 
tion. 

M.  Painleve,  however,  ended  his  speech  by  pro- 
testing against  "the  accumulation  of  legends,  each 
one  of  which  is  absurd  but  which  in  the  end  are  dis- 
turbing by  their  very  number, — by  means  of  which 
it  is  being  attempted  to  discredit  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  the  country."    Although  neither  new  or 
startling  in  iself,  this  provided  an  opening  for  giving 
a  political  turn  to  the  debate, — which  was  at  once 
seized  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialists,  M.  Ren- 
audel.    Renaudel  not  only  repeated  Painleve's  pro- 
test, but  declared  that  there  was  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  rumors  and  accusations  against  "the  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  the  Republic;" — he  held  M.  Clemen- 
ceau responsible  for  this,  from  the  fact  that  he  al- 
lowed it  to  go  on.     Among  other  things,  he  com- 
plained that  in  addition  to  the  accusation  rumored 
in  connection  with  the  scandals  in  France,  "we  have 
seen  information  brought  from  America  against  M. 
Painleve  in  regard  to  the  offensive  of  April  16th, — 
more  or  less  secret  reports  which  were  hardly  known 
to  the  Army  committee  but  which  are  rendered  public 
over  there,  in  order  to  attempt  to  shoulder  upon  Par- 
liament the  responsibility  for  the  check  of  the  April 
offensive."    (This  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  article 
on  the  April  offensive  in  Collier  s  Weekly,  Janu- 
ary 5). 

M.  Renaudel's  solicitude  for  the  "chiefs  of  the  Re- 
public" is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  elements  of 
the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  parties  which  have 
cooperated  most  closely  with  the  Socialists  for  some 
years  past  are  those  which — by  fact  or  by  rumor — 
have  been  the  most  involved  in  the  scandals  of  the 
last  six  months.  Caillaux's  own  group,  the  Radicaux- 
Unifies,  had  practically  formed  a  working  alliance 
with  the  Socialists  when  the  war  broke  out;  this  group 
then  numbered  at  least  150  members,  who  have  now 
dropped  off  to  15  or  20.  The  war  and  the  recent  scan- 
dals have  thus  destroyed  the  whole  basis  on  which 
the  political  strategy  of  the  Socialist  party  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  planned; — and  it  is  this 
which  explains  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Socialists 
have  attacked  Clemenceau  for  pushing  the  Caillaux 
and  Bolo  affairs.  It  is  on  account  of  this  pre-deter- 
mined  strategy  that  the  Socialists,  who  are  not  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  themselves,  have  been  risking 
and  losing  popularity  and  credit  in  order  to  defend 
Caillaux.  As  they  have  been  able  to  make  no  head- 
way in  frightening  the  Government  or  in  interfering 
directly  with  the  prosecution  of  the  trials,  the  line 
of  attack  they  have  been  following  recently  has  been 
to  accuse  the  Government  of  disturbing  the  confidence 
of  the  country  by  trying  to  discredit  the  "republican" 
party  by  a  hostile  press  campaign,  and  of  "spattering 
mud"  on  them  by  an  underhand  campaign  of  insinu- 
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ation  and  rumor.  In  point  of  fact,  the  politicians 
involved  or  said  to  be  involved  in  the  various  scan- 
dals have  been  far  more  injured  by  rumors  than  by 
the  facts  so  far  disclosed, — and  beyond  any  doubt 
a  large  proportion  of  these  rumors  are  wild  and  ma- 
licious. 

The  feeling  of  irritation  and  injury  at  such  ru- 
mors is  only  natural,  but  to  accuse  Clemenceau  of 
being  responsible  for  them  is  quite  another  matter. 
This  charge  has,  however,  frequently  been  made  by 
the  Socialists  during  the  past  two  months  in  order 
to  draw  him  out,  but  he  has  always  sat  silent  even 
through  very  stormy  sessions.  This  time,  however, 
he  replied,  and  so  straight  to  the  point  that  the  So- 
cialist press  has  been  complaining  ever  since  of  the 
treatment  they  received.  The  charge  of  supporting 
a  press  campaign  against  anyone,  M.  Clemenceau 
brushed  aside  at  once.  He  reminded  the  Socialists 
that  the  papers  which  were  most  active  in  it  were 
those  which  had  attacked  him  most  bitterly  in  the  past, 
— and  that  in  the  days  of  the  political  censorship  the 
Socialist  papers  had  usually  been  allowed  to  carry 
on  campaigns  freely,  while  his  own  paper  had  been 
censored  severely  and  constantly.  Press  campaigns, 
whether  fair  or  not,  were  inevitable  under  a  free 
government; — to  suppress  them  would  mean  estab- 
lishing a  political  censorship,  which  the  Socialists 
had  themselves  been  the  strongest  in  opposing.  "I 
will  not  stop  the  campaigns.  If  you  want  them  stopped, 
put  someone  else  in  my  place.  .  .  .  What 
have  you  to  complain  of?  People  must  be  able  to 
stand  attacks, — and  know  how  to  defend  the  Republic 
otherwise  than  by  gesticulations,  vociferations  and  in- 
articulate cries." 

This  last  retort  opened  up  the  second  phase  of 
what  became  a  general  engagement  between  Clemen- 
ceau and  the  Socialists.  He  declared  that  it  was  not 
by  his  desire,  or  from  any  action  of  his  Government 
that  they  had  stood  in  constant  opposition, — and  that 
from  lack  of  definite  issues  they  had  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual series  of  general  interpellations  merely  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  party  action.  This  engagement 
giew  steadily  more  lively  from  the  interruptions  of 
the  Socialists,  and  as  M.  Clemenceau  himself  warmed 
up  to  the  fight,  he  found  more  and  more  often  the 
striking  phrases  which  are  characteristic  of  his  ora- 
tory at  its  best.  The  French  parliament  has  always 
been  very  responsive  to  this  "best  manner"  of  Cle- 
menceau, and  it  evidently  made  a  particularly  effec- 
tive appeal  to  the  French  temper  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. His  speech  developed  into  not  so  much  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Socialists  as  an  appeal  for  a  resolute 
stand,  a  clear  facing  of  the  facts  and  a  united  action 
throughout  the  country  against  the  danger  ahead  of 
iL,  against  "events  which  are  preparing  and  which 
all  of  you  know;" — an  appeal  which  was  partly  made 
over  the  heads  of  the  Socialists  and  partly  brushed 
them  aside. 

When  pressed  as  to  details  of  his  policy,  he  re- 
plied: "My  platform  is  the  same  on  every  side; — 
my  foreign  policy  and  my  policy  at  home  are  but 
one: — to  carry  on  the  war."  From  this  he  led  on  into 
an  attack  on  every  idea  of  weakening  and  compro- 


mise and  relaxation  of  effort  in  the  war,  and  expressed 
his  whole  attitude  in  a  single  phrase:  "It  is  not  by 
bleating  for  peace  that  we  can  silence  Prussian  mili- 
tarism." A  striking  passage  on  the  morale  of  the 
country  and  the  army  brought  forth  such  a  response 
from  the  Chamber  that  the  Socialists  were  put  very 
decidedly  on  the  defensive, — which  Clemenceau  took 
advantage  of  to  reproach  them  for  continually  press- 
ing the  Government  for  further  statements  of  war- 
aims  when  it  was  perfectly  clear  what  the  aims  of 
all  the  Allies  were,  and  no  less  evident  what  were  the 
aims  of  the  Germans,  after  the  terms  they  had  ex- 
torted from  Russia.  He  also  reproached  them  for 
threatening  to  refuse  the  war  credits,  and  referred 
pointedly  to  the  factional  quarrels  inside  their  party 
which  were  the  real  cause  of  all  these  demonstrations 
in  the  Chamber.  Last  of  all,  Clemenceau  made  a 
flat  statement  on  the  question  which  in  reality  under- 
lay the  whole  debate,  declaring  that  the  Government 
would  keep  on  unflinchingly  both  in  laying  bare  the 
scandals  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  "In  this  task 
we  will  keep  on  to  the  end  in  the  repression  of  treason 
and  in  the  way  of  military  action." 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  an  order  of  the  day 
refused  by  the  Government  was  voted  down  by  376 
to  93.  This  minority  was  weaker  by  20  or  25  votes 
than  in  most  divisions  during  the  last  two  months; 
it  was  made  up  of  78  Socialists  and  the  usual  15  scat- 
tered votes  of  irreconcilable  Radical-Socialists.  A 
vote  of  confidence  was  then  carried  by  374  to  41: — 
this  time  36  Socialists  abstained  from  voting,  among 
them  Albert  Thomas,  Renaudel,  Varenne  and  other 
leaders  of  the  "majoritaires"  of  the  party. 

The  Socialist  press  has  naturally  been  rather  de- 
pressed by  the  whole  affair,  which  has  injured  more 
than  any  other  recent  debate  the  general  position  of 
the  party.  Most  of  their  comment  has  taken  an  air 
of  injured  innocence;  the  Humanite,  for  example,  on 
March  10  reproaches  M.  Clemenceau  for  engaging 
in  a  polemic  with  the  Socialist  party, — passing  over 
the  fact  that  the  Socialists  began  the  polemic.  The 
Journal  du  Peuple  revealed  its  feelings  by  attacking 
M.  Constant  for  having  brought  up  such  an  interpel- 
lation at  all;  in  general,  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
papers  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  printed 
little  of  Clemenceau's  speech,  but  chiefly  Painleve's 
statement  and  their  own  interruptions.  But  in  the 
rest  of  the  press,  the  note  is  one  of  exultant  satisfaction 
and  even  papers  which  are  not  particularly  devoted  to 
Clemenceau,  such  as  the  Petite  Republique,  admitted 
very  frankly  the  significance  of  the  debate  and  the 
effectiveness  of  Clemenceau's  speech.  The  Figaro 
(March  9),  strikes  the  general  note  of  the  press,  in 
observing  that  M.  Constant  deserves  to  be  thanked  for 
having  given  the  Premier  an  opportunity  for  taking 
so  clear-cut  a  stand  against  the  Socialists  and  their 
"dogmatic  conception  of  peace."  The  Figaro  also 
very  justly  remarks  that  it  should  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Government  came  out  of  the  debate  strengthened, 
because  it  was  never  at  any  time  menaced, — but  rather 
that  it  has  "grown  in  parliamentary  estimation  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  already  ungrudging  in  its 
confidence." 
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The  Third  Peace 
(Journal  de  Geneve,  March  7,  1918.)  For  the 
third  time  within  a  month,  the  Central  Empires  have 
signed  a  peace  "without  annexation  or  contribution," 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  July  19,  says  Mr. 
Erzberger:  and  he  should  know,  since  it  is  he  who 
fathered  it. 

The  first  treaty,  that  of  Feb.  9th,  detached  from 
Russia,  completely,  and  without  allowing  any  bond 
with  her  to  remain,  a  territory  of  460,000  square 
kms.,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000;  the  second, 
that  of  March  3,  performed  the  same  operation  on 
a  territory  of  675,000  sq.  kms.,  with  23,000,000  in- 
habitants; finally,  the  third,  which  is  dated  March  5, 
although  more  moderate  than  the  other  two,  tears 
away  from  Roumania  the  Dobrudja,  and  portions  of 
the  national  territory  destined  to  serve  as  a  military 
glacis  for  Hungary.  The  same  treaty  does  not  stipu- 
late for  any  war  indemnity  in  favour  of  the  Central 
Empires,  but  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  certain 
clauses,  which  have  purposely  been  vaguely  drafted, 
if  compels  Rumania  to  conclude  with  Germany  a  close 
economic  alliance  and  to  turn  over  to  her,  for  ten 
years,  the  exploitation  of  her  oil  wells,  that  is  to  say 
of  her  only  industrial  wealth. 

Let  us  add  that  this  treaty  does  not  leave  Ru- 
mania free  to  remain  neutral  after  this  unfortunate 
war,  but  that  it  contains  military  clauses — right  of 
passage  for  German  troops  through  Moldavia — 
which  turn  Rumania  into  a  veritable  ally  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  From  the  economic,  the  military,  and 
probably  soon  also  from  the  political  points  of  view, 
Rumania  will  henceforth  be  part  of  Central  Europe. 
Her  heart  alone,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  not  be 
in  it. 

What  this  peace  means  for  Europe  and  for  us 
can  easily  be  summed  up:  first,  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  rights  of  the  peoples;  and  secondly,  the  creation 
of  Central  Europe. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  thoroughly, 
in  this  article,  the  Dobrudja  question.  The  Bulga- 
rians have  systematically  obscured  it.  They  know 
how  to  pull  all  the  strings  at  the  same  time,  how  to 
invoke  in  turn  ethnography,  history,  strategy;  how 
to  mask  their  contradictions  and  make  their  claims 
evident.  We  could  not  venture  into  such  a  maze  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  losing  ourselves.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  note,  however,  that  the  Dobrudja  prob- 
lem is  a  moot  question;  that  even  in  Germany  the 
Bulgarian  point  of  view  is  very  strongly  opposed  by 
some,  that  the  Rumanians  have  victorious  arguments 
to  bring  forth,  and  finally  that  the  territory  belongs 
to  Rumania,  and  that  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves,  now  universally  invoked  and  ac- 
cepted, demands  that  the  population  be  consulted. 
Anything  else  is  sheer  arbitrariness,  and,  not  to  mince 
words,  conquest  pure  and  simple. 

The  annexation  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria  is 
not  merely  a  crime  against  justice.  It  deprives  Ru- 
mania from  any  contact  with  the  sea;  it  ruins  her 
morally  and  materially,  it  realizes  at  a  single  stroke 
the  hegemony  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans.  Germany 


herself  had  at  first  recoiled  before  these  conse- 
quences. But  Ferdinand,  on  the  strength  of  formal 
treaties,  was  able  to  speak  in  a  commanding  tone, 
and  Germany  yielded.  Thus  a  territory  which,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  is  indispensable  to  Ru- 
mania and  useless  to  Bulgaria,  is  going  to  change- 
hands.  It  is  the  type  of  brutal  conquest  which  breeds 
new  wars. 

The  Bulgarians  have  tried,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  mask  the  injustice  of  their  demands.  The 
Hungarians  have  not  taken  the  same  trouble;  per- 
haps they  had  no  time  to  spare.  In  December,  Count 
Andrassy  was  alone — on  his  own  confession — in  de- 
manding in  the  Delegations  a  rectification  of  fron- 
tiers on  the  Rumanian  border.  He  found  then  no 
echo.  But  the  appetite  of  Bulgaria  has  whetted  the 
appetite  of  Hungary.  It  is  in  the  name  of  military 
necessity,  without  any  other  justification,  that  Ru- 
manian homes  are  going  to  pass  under  a  foreign 
domination,  that  Rumanian  hearts  are  to  be  broken. 
Men  are  weeping  today  in  the  high  valleys  of  the 
Carpathians  as  well  as  in  the  plain  of  the  lower 
Danube,  weeping  for  their  lost  country. 

We  are  not  protesting  here  against  the  law  of 
war.  It  is  abominable,  like  war  itself,  but  every- 
body uses  it,  and  words  break  themselves  against 
an  iron  wall.  What  is  it  that  rouses  our  indigna- 
tion? It  is  that  disinterestedness,  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples, justice,  should  be  proclaimed  by  the  thousand 
voices  of  propagandists,  and  betrayed  each  time  that 
a  treaty  is  signed.  It  is  the  promises  broken  as  soon 
as  given.  In  order  to  disarm  morally  the  Rumanian 
people,  Von  Hertling  uttered,  not  a  week  ago,  his 
famous  sentense  about  "conquered  peoples  whom 
we  want  to  be  our  friends."  Rumania  was  given  to 
understand  that  she  would  receive  Bessarabia  in  ex- 
change for  the  Dobrudja.  But  when  it  came  to  writ- 
ing, Bessarabia  was  no  longer  mentioned.  The  Aus- 
tro-Germans  are  astonished  because  their  most  con- 
ciliatory overtures  are  received  with  skepticism:  if 
they  wished  to  be  believed  they  ought  never  to  have 
revealed  the  secret  of  their  thought. 

From  the  Swiss  point  of  view — the  true  one,  not 
the  one  to  which  some  are  paying  lip-service,  whilst 
their  sole  thought  is  to  hasten  the  revolution, — the 
three  treaties  of  peace  just  signed  are  disastrous. 
The  first  two  increase  tremendously  the  power  of 
Germany  and  destroy  to  her  advantage  the  balance 
so  necessary  to  our  neighbors.  The  third,  still  more 
calamitous,  realizes  under  our  eyes  Central  Europe, 
the  most  dangerous  instrument  of  oppression  that 
threatens  us.  Rumania,  bound  economically  by  a 
very  close  union  both  with  Germany,  Austria  and 
Bulgaria,  is  the  cement  of  Central  Europe,  and  Cen- 
tral Erope  means  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  economic  war.  What  will  be  our  fate,  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones? 

Nor  is  this  all.  Germany  will  exploit - 
long? — the  Rumanian  oil  wells.  We  were  already 
familiar  with  the  German  monopolies  of  coal,  iron 
and  ways  of  communication.  We  shall  now  experi- 
ence a  German  monopoly  of  petroleum,  and  prob- 
ably also  thanks  to  Ukrania  and  Rumania,  a  monop- 
oly of  wheat.    Such  is  for  us  the  meaning  of  a  peace 
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which  at  first  seems  so  foreign  to  any  Swiss  inter- 
est. We  submit,  without  insisting,  these  considera- 
tions to  those  of  our  fellow  journalists  who  have  kept 
silent  about  the  Brest  peace,  and  to  all  those  who 
deny  that  Switzerland  has  any  political  interests  in 
Europe. 

We  also  submit  them  to  the  statesmen  of  the  En- 
tente. Rumania  is  far,  but  Switzerland  is  at  their 
door.  They  thought  imprudently  that  they  could 
drive  Rumania  into  the  war.  Today,  this  mistake, 
in  which  Russia  had  the  lion's  share,  but  for  which 
she  was  not  alone  to  blame,  has  become  for  Europe 
and  for  the  Entente  a  terrible  misfortune  and  almost 
a  catastrophe. 

There  is  nothing  for  Rumania  to  do  but  to  mourn 
over  her  lost  hearths,  and  for  us  to  bow  respectfully 
in  presence  of  her  sorrow.  As  for  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers, we  do  not  have  to  tell  them  what  remains  for 
them  to  do.    They  know. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

At  the  Eleventh  Hour 
(Kolnische  V olkszeitung,  February  28,) 

According  to  all  reports,  and  this  fact  has  not 
remained  concealed  from  our  enemies,  Germany 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  battle.  Strong 
and  powerful  as  never  before,  determined,  girded  for 
the  fray,  with  all  the  consciousness  of  victory,  her 
legions  stand  upon  the  West  Front  waiting  the  word 
of  command  that  will  call  forth  the  sword  from  its 
scabbard  to  light  upon  the  head  of  the  enemy.  We 
say  this  confidently  at  a  time  when  42  months  full 
of  victorious  renown  for  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  replete  with  grief  and  distress  of  war  for  the 
people  of  Europe  and  the  world,  have  passed  away. 
We  would  not  be  Germans,  however,  but  rather 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  if  the  latest  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  the  West,  so  exceedingly  favorable  to  us, 
only  whetted  our  appetite  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  enemy,  and  did  not  bring  to  our  minds  at  least 
equally  the  thought  of  all  the  horror  that  the  coming 
months  carry  in  their  train.  If  there  be  anything 
that  will  permit  us  to  confront  the  future  with  equal 
calm  it  is  the  innocent  consciousness  with  which  we 
can  say  to  ourselves  that  ours  is  not  the  blame  for 
the  further  heavy  sacrifices  that  the  coming  battles 
among  the  nations  will  entail.  Germany's  statesmen 
have  gone  to  the  limit  in  their  effort  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  cup  of  suffering  to  pass  away  from  the 
lips  of  mankind,  the  chalice  it  seems  destined  to 
drain  to  the  lees.  Only  recently  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor made  a  speech  in  which  he  uttered  no  syllable 
of  "lust  of  conquest"  or  of  "world  domination,"  but 
only  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  German  terri- 
torial possessions.  In  particular  Count  Hertling  inti- 
mated as  clearly  as  possible  that  Belgium  could  once 
more  be  set  up  as  a  completely  independent  state — 
completely  independent!  There  was  only  one  thing 
he  would  not  submit  to:  the  spoliation  and  humilia- 
tion of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

After  this  speech  the  way  would  have  been  clear 
for  a  peace  that  would  allow  mankind  to  breathe 


again.  England's  reason  for  continuing,  that  is  to 
say  the  reason  the  people  of  England  believe  in,  is 
entirely  removed.  Why  then  do  the  English  continue 
to  battle?  Millions  of  copies  in  French  and  English 
should  have  been  scattered  over  the  enemy's  front 
so  that  every  last  "Tommy"  and  "Poilu"  could  know 
why  he  is  to  continue  to  bleed  and  die,  not  for  the 
honor  and  very  existence  of  his  people  and  his  na- 
tion, but  for  a  policy  covetous  of  glory  and  lustful 
of  vengeance,  that  cannot  muster  sufficient  strength 
to  ward  off  bankruptcy.  But  we  must  above  all 
things,  again  and  again  hammer  into  our  conscious- 
ness the  realization  that  the  abomination  of  war  with 
all  its  pain  and  suffering  for  numberless  active  and 
passive  participants  in  the  struggle  cannot  be  brought 
to  an  end,  solely  because  a  small  group  of  men  in 
power  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  bound  together 
by  secret  agreements,  can  find  no  way  out  of  the  wil- 
derness into  which  they  have  strayed,  blinded  by  their 
striving  after  imperialistic  power.  Again  and  again 
must  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  root  of  the  evil  of 
the  secret  agreements  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who 
brought  them  to  pass  or  adopted  them  as  their  own, 
can  no  longer  free  themselves  without  gambling  with 
their  political  existence — and  perhaps  not  alone  with 
their  political  existence — and  without  seeing  the 
whole  structure  of  their  international  policies  break 
down  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  hope  must  be  ex- 
pressed that  some  few  of  those  who  stand  at  the  helm 
in  the  lands  of  the  Entente  will  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  tear  away  with  a  firm  hand  the  mantle  under 
whose  entangling  weight  Europe  threatens  to  stifle 
and  bleed  to  death.  Healing  and  rescue  can  only 
come  from  men  and  policies  less  fondly  attached  to 
the  past,  and  from  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
throw  the  rudder  over  to  a  completely  different  di- 
rection, without  counting  the  cost,  no  matter  how 
much  the  ship  may  creak  and  groan.  After  the  con- 
fession of  the  English  minister,  Lord  Cecil,  much  too 
little  heeded,  that  the  secret  negotiations  were  unpop- 
ular among  the  English  people,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  voice  of  an  English  statesman  calling 
for  an  entire  change  of  policy  would  find  an  over- 
whelming response.  Such  an  alteration  of  policy 
would  involve  a  complete  collapse,  but  the  ruins  that 
would  result  would  be  ruins  of  good  omen.  Better 
these  ruins,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  than  additional  ruins 
in  cities,  villages,  and  human  happiness. 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  be  the  use  of  indulg- 
ing in  such  speculations  when  the  inexorable  hands 
of  the  clock  approach  the  hour  at  which  the  curtain 
of  the  latest  act  in  the  war  drama  will  rise?  This 
question  rightly  imposes  itself,  and  yet,  if  today  in 
England  a  man  were  to  rise  and,  taking  the  Chancel- 
lor's speech  as  his  basis,  were  to  propose  to  Lloyd 
George  the  fateful  question  of  a  change  of  policy; 
if  the  Belgian  Government  were  to  indicate  its  wil- 
lingness to  accept  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  invita- 
tion; if  Wilson  were  really  to  plead  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  veto  the  Versailles  war  aims — even  then 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  late.  But  time  presses. 
Whoever  would  seize  the  reins  of  the  runaway  steed 
lashed  on  toward  the  abyss  by  leaders  of  the  Entente, 
must  act  swiftly  and  powerfully. 
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After  the  entire  East  has  withdrawn  from  the 
war,  and  after  concluding  an  economic  peace  with  the 
Ukraine,  Germany  stands  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
her  military  might.  And  it  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Count  Hertling  made  his  speech,  which 


although  it  made  no  definite  peace  offer,  opened  wide 
the  door  through  which  peace  might  come.  Nobody 
can  consider  it  a  fault  or  a  crime  that  reflections  like 
these  should  find  expression  before  the  Juggernaut 
of  War  once  more  begins  its  work. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS — January  1-10 

Military 

In  the  pause  of  military  operations,  the  New 
Year  brings  occasion  for  much  wise  and  much  fool- 
ish talk.  One  J.  W.  T.  Mason,  a  "famous  Ameri- 
can military  expert,"  declares  in  the  Dallas  Dispatch 
(January  1)  that  "the  most  important  event  of  the 
war  in  1918  may  be  the  raising  of  the  American  flag 
over  the  River  Rhine;"  and,  skipping  lightly  from  as- 
sumption to  assumption,  announces  that  "the  Rhine 
will  have  been  captured  by  the  first  army  from  the 
western  hemisphere  to  engage  in  an  offensive  mili- 
tary campaign  in  Europe."  There  is  not  much  dis- 
play of  this  kind  of  imagination,  but  there  is  very 
little  facing  of  the  military  problem  except  as  a  prob- 
lem of  morale.  "The  outcome  of  the  war,"  says  the 
New  York  World  (January  1),  "is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  democratic  peoples.  They  cannot  set  the  day 
of  peace,  but  with  tenacity  of  purpose  and  faith  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause  they  can  face  the  future  calmly 
and  resolutely." 

A  curious  difference  of  interpretation  is  revealed 
in  the  New  Year  summaries  in  the  World  and  in  the 
New  York  Times.    The  World   has   to   say  only: 
"Military  experts  are  agreed  that  the  year  1917  has 
gone  badly  with  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  has  not  been  able  to 
offset  the  Russian  collapse,  the  Italian  defeat,  and 
the  failure  of  the  British  campaign  in  Cambrai.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  moral  advantages  still  rest  with 
the  Allies."    The  Times  prefers  to  look  upon  the  sil- 
ver lining:    "There  were  three  salient  events  or  de- 
velopments of  the  year  1917.     The  revolution  in 
Russia,  resulting  in  the  breakdown  of  her  govern- 
ment and  her  military  machine;  the  entrance  into  the 
war  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  wealth  of  mate- 
rial and  men  and  the  illimitable  moral  effect  of  the 
American  decision;  and  the  waning  of  the  submarine 
menace  that  was  to  bring  England  to  her  knees  to 
supplicate  for  peace.    .    .    .    It  is  doutbful  if  the 
German  reserves  will  be  equal  in  strength  to  those 
that  reinvigorated  France  and  resolute  Britain  can 
put  in  the  field  in  the  spring.    That  they  can  at  least 
hold  back  the  military  power  of  the  Teutonic  allies 
until  an  American  army  of  1,000,000  men  is  ready 
tc  do  battle  in  the  west  may  be  assumed  with  confi- 
dence.   .    .    .    The  year  1918  seems  destined,  as 
Germany  cannot  have  peace  on  her  own  terms,  to 
be  a  year  of  sanguinary  and  desperate  combat.  But 
there  is  always  possibility  of  an  economic  collapse 
in  the  Central  nations,  and  an  enforced  peace  may 
come  while  strategists  are  preparing  to  fight  the  war 
to  a  finish." 

Peace 

Of  the  peace  terms  offered  by  Germany  to  Rus- 
sia, the  New  York  Tribune  (January  3)  says:  "For 
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the  moment  Germany  has  laid  aside  her  plans  in 
the  West,  she  is  ready  to  evacuate  France  and  Bel- 
gium, but  she  is  now  preparing  to  recoup  herself 
by  the  conquest  of  regions  five  times  as  large  as  Bel- 
gium, holding  a  population  only  a  ridiculous  frac- 
tion of  which  is  German.  She  hopes  to  gain  eco- 
nomic advantages  immediately;  she  hopes  to  get  an- 
other million  of  her  cannon  fodder  for  her  next  war; 
she  hopes  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  en- 
slaved peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  the  Germna  peace 
proposal  of  Brest-Litovsk,  already  being  celebrated 
m  many  quarters  as  the  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart 
in  Germany,  as  proof  that  Germany  has  recognized 
defeat  and  is  striving  to  make  a  reasonable  and  hon- 
orable peace." 

At  first  there  is  some  idea  that  the  negotiations 
may  lead  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  as  indicated 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (January  2) :  "If  the 
German  government  accepts  the  reported  peace  terms 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  leaders  a  long  step  will  be 
taken  towards  peace." 

On  the  Russian  reaction,  leading  to  the  break- 
ing-off  of  negotiations,  there  is  varied  comment.  The 
New  York  Tribune  declares  (January  8):  "This 
(the  revelation  of  German  insincerity)  is  the  great 
service  the  Bolsheviki  have  rendered.  No  effort  of 
the  Germans  to  saddle  the  Allies  with  responsibil- 
ity for  the  failure  of  peace  proposals  can  succeed 
when  the  world  knows  that  German  peace  proposals 
included  vast  territorial  acquisitions  and  iniquitous 
economic  impositions." 

The  Houston  Chronicle  (January  4)  expresses 
the  current  bewilderment:  "Whether  Trotzky  has 
really  waked  up  to  German  duplicity,  or  less  whether 
he  is  merely  running  a  bluff,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know  himself."  The  New 
York  World  (January  4)  is  more  precise:  "Having 
shamefully  betrayed  Russia's  allies  in  the  war,  the 
Bolsheviki  government  now  finds  itself  cheated  out 
of  the  promised  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Its  treach- 
ery has  gone  for  nothing.  Thereupon  Trotsky  de- 
nounces in  scathing  terms  'Germany's  hypocritical 
peace  proposal.'  " 

The  New  York  Times  (January  4)  has  another 
interpretation:  "The  intervention  of  the  Ukrainians 
put  a  stop  to  the  infamous  proceedings,  and  for  the 
moment  there  is  some  room  for  hope  that  separate 
peace  negotiations  will  not  be  resumed  on  the  orig- 
inal Bolshvist  basis."  The  Houston  Chronicle  (Jan- 
uary 3)  again:  "Perhaps  even  a  Trotzky  can  get 
his  eyes  open  if  given  time  enough,  and  though  they 
are  all  inveterate  dreamers  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Bolsheviki  may  be  sincere  in  an  abstract  way." 

To  these  interpretations  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as 
dreamers  and  as  traitors,  the  Boston  Transcript  (Jan- 
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uary  3)  adds  a  third — that  of  politicians.  "Lenine 
and  Trotzky  know  that  if  the  peasants  were  once  thor- 
oughly aroused  against  the  Germans,  they  would  not 
only  embarrass  their  progress  desperately,  but  they 
would  sweep  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  power  forever. 
They  are  therefore  constrained  not  to  make  too  easy 
a  surrender.  They  must  assume  an  air  of  sturdy 
defence  of  Russia's  interests.  But  we  are  afraid  it 
is  no  more  than  bluff.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  know 
that  they  must  come  to  terms  with  the  Germans  if 
they  want  to  hold  on  to  their  power.  A  resumption 
of  war  conditions  will  compel  the  Russian  nation  to 
pull  itself  together  and  take  action.  That  will  end 
the  wreck  of  Leninism.  Lenine  must  have  peace  if 
he  is  to  remain  in  power — even  peace  at  the  Germans' 
most  humiliating  terms." 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  more  favorable  atti- 
tude. David  Lawrence,  in  the  Washington  Times 
(January  4),  suggests  the  "possibility  that  while 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  may  have  agreed  in  Germany's 
behalf  to  get  peace  negotiations  started,  they  could 
not  promise  the  successful  outcome  of  the  same,  be- 
lieving that  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
grant  of  liberal  terms  by  Berlin."  Hence  the  opin- 
ion that  "Russia  is  swinging  once  more  towards  the 
Entente.  ...  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
Allies  now  found  it  possible  to  show  a  friendly  in- 
clination to  the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime."  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  (reprinted,  Boston  Transcript,  January 
8)  is  quite  hopeful.  "Resistance,"  it  says,  "against 
the  onslaught  of  seven  million  more  or  less  disci- 
plined and  infuriated  men  will  be  quite  a  change  from 
the  pleasant  diversion  of  befooling  that  same  Rus- 
sian army."  Contrasted  with  this  warning  to  Ger- 
many is  the  view  of  the  El  Paso  Times  (January  7) 
on  the  results  of  accepting  the  German  terms:  "At 
best,  the  war  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  will  last  for  another  several 
years,  or  until  a  military  decision  to  the  Allies  is 
reached.  At  worst,  the  war  may  end  in  some  sort 
of  compromise,  leaving  in  existence  two  antagonizing 
forces, — the  German  autocracy,  with  her  vassals 
bound  to  her  militaristic  chariot,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  union  of  democratic  nations  on  the  other.  Such 
will  be  the  case  if  peace  is  attained  by  Germany 
yielding  every  possible  concession  in  the  west  in  ex- 
change for  a  free  hand  in  Russia.  Sooner  or  later 
such  a  situation  would  bring  on  another  war — an- 
other world's  tragedy  with  millions  of  dead." 

War  Aims 

Reverberations  of  Brest-Litovsk  are  widespread. 
"The  insidious  efforts  of  the  Germans,"  says  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(January  1),  "to  involve  this  country  and  the  Entente 
Allies  in  the  peace  negotiations  proceeding  with  the 
Bolsheviki  have  developed  to  such  a  stage  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  officials  here  notice  of  the  propa- 
ganda must  be  taken,  and  an  attempt  made  to  neu- 
tralize it."  The  New  York  Sun  (January  2)  discov- 
ers that  "at  Washington  there  are  signs  of  a  new 
readiness  to  perceive  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  programme 


a  serious  tentative,  not  merely  a  trick  or  bluff,  a 
thing  to  be  kicked  forthwith  out  of  hearing." 

The  Washington  Times  (January  2)  reveals  that 
"unquestionably  many  people  in  America  are  begin- 
ning to  think  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  near  at  hand." 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Trades-Union  ad- 
dress produces  an  effect;  in  Washington,  according 
to  the  New  York  World  (January  6),  "it  is  believed 
that  the  conciliatory  tone  employed  and  the  marked 
concessions  made,  as  compared  with  former  utter- 
ances, will  certainly  bring  the  world  closer  to  peace." 
"Peace  in  six  months,"  says  the  Washington  Times 
(January  6),  quoting  a  "neutral  North  European 
minister,"  "or  continuation  of  the  war  with  undimin- 
ished vigor  for  three  years  or  more." 

"The  speech  of  Lloyd  George,"  says  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  same  newspaper,  "con- 
tains the  most  advanced  and  liberal  terms  the  Allies 
have  yet  proclaimed.  Except  for  the  insistence  on 
the  return  to  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  for  the 
emphasis  on  a  change  in  the  German  constitution, 
there  is  nothing  which  the  Germans  themselves  would 
consider  insuperable  to  peace."  But  later  (January 
7) :  "Germany  would  not  meet  either  the  British  or 
American  points  of  view  sufficiently  to  afford  a  basis 
for  negotiation,  and  a  warning  was  sounded  (by  'offi- 
cials') to  the  American  public,  against  being  misled 
into  a  conviction  that  the  war  was  practically  over." 

There  is  some  carping  comment.  The  New  York 
Times  (January  7)  sees  no  reason  for  the  speech. 
"If  one  million  American  soldiers,"  it  says,  "or  half 
that  number,  had  stood  on  the  soil  of  France  last 
week,  Lloyd  George  would  have  made  no  speech." 
The  New  York  Tribune  (January  7)  also  sees  in  it 
a  sign  of  Allied  weakness:  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke 
to  the  people  behind  the  lines  in  Britain — to  answer 
the  covert  and  the  public  assertions  that  the  Allies 
were  engaged  in  a  war  of  conquest.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  will  have  done  good,  the  maximum 
good  possible,  if  it  silences  ignorant,  foolish,  and  in 
some  cases  vicious  criticism  of  Allied  war  aims 
within  Allied  countries."  The  New  York  World  (Jan- 
uary 8)  resents  these  statements:  "The  more  fully," 
it  asserts,  "the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  are  restated  and 
simplified,  the  more  staunch  and  steadfast  these  de- 
mocracies become."  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
general  feeling. 

Two  comments  bring  out  what  are  considered  the 
striking  features  of  the  address.  The  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal (January  6)  considers  that  "the  most  important 
part  of  Lloyd  George's  declaration  of  peace  terms  . 
.  .  .  was  that  the  Allies  would  demand  'reconsid- 
eration' of  the  wrong  of  1871.  .  .  .  It  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  Lloyd  George  is  cautiously  sug- 
gesting that  the  future  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
should  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  and  not  for  the 
delivery  of  ultimatums  on  either  side."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  (January  7)  picks  out  "two  things  .  .  . 
extremely  significant  .  .  .the  considerable  resi- 
duum left  for  concession  and  exchange  in  the  colo- 
nial and  economic  spheres  of  peace  discussion,  and 
the  absence  of  violent  recrimination  and  bellicosity 
in  the  tone  and  phraseology  of  the  address." 
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President  Wilson's  Address 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  9) :  "Mr. 
Wilson's  utterance,  following  Lloyd  George's  as 
closely  as  it  does,  looks  like  concerted  action  among 
the  opponents  of  the  Central  Powers  to  lay  all  their 
cards  on  the  table.  .  .  .  Men  say  that  the  action 
of  the  Allies  in  stating  at  last  their  aims  in  detail 
indicates  a  belief  among  the  governments  that  Ger- 
many is  about  ready  to  make  a  serious  move  for 
peace." 

The  effect  of  the  message  at  home  is  immediate 
and  unanimous.  "Seldom,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune  further  on,  "has  an  utterance  of  a  Chief 
Executive  commanded  such  uniform  commendation. 
In  form  as  in  substance  the  President's  statement  is 
beyond  praise;  he  has  spoken  what  his  country  felt; 
he  has  translated  from  vague  aspiration  to  clear  and 
definite  fact  the  war  aims  of  his  fellow  countrymen." 
There  is  considerable  emphasis  from  all  quarters  on 
the  definiteness  and  concreteness  of  the  terms  of  the 
speech,  which  meets  with  the  essential  approval  even 
of  the  extreme  Socialists. 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (January  9),  "the  President  had  a  twofold 
objective.  ...  He  desires  to  encourage  the  Bol- 
sheviki  government  to  persist  in  rejection  of  the  Ger- 
man annexationist  peace  proposals.  .  .  .  The 
second  objective  of  the  President  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  apparent  dissensions  in  Germany  over  the 
Russian  peace  negotiations,  to  foment  a  break  be- 
tween what  he  regards  as  the  liberal  majority  and 
the  military  minority  of  the  Reichstag."  There  is 
therefore  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  Russians 
and  the  Germans  will  "do"  about  it. 

Opinions  vary;  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
(January  9)  is  willing  to  think  that  "forces  stronger 
than  militant  power  are  thus  at  work  to  end  the  war. 
The  Kaiser's  favorite  method  of  inducing  domestic 
disaffection  in  the  Allied  countries  seems  to  be  work- 
ing very  successfully  in  his  own  dominion."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  (January  9)  suggests  that  "if  Ger- 
many is  sincerely  desirious  of  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end  in  an  honorable  and  just  manner,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  stand  by  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Reich- 
stag majority  in  July  last,  which  many  believe  was 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  German  people  by  the 
majority  of  their  elective  assembly,  the  world  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  peace."  For  Russia,  the  New 
York  World  (January  8)  points  out  that  "in  one  not- 
able respect  the  President's  address  is  at  variance 
with  the  Prime  Minister's  speech.  Lloyd  George 
washed  his  hands  of  Russia,  and  declared  that  'Rus- 
sia can  be  saved  only  by  her  own  people.'  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  rightly  believes  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Russia,  refuses  to  abandon  the 
Russian  people  to  German  intrigue  and  German 
manipulation." 

The  points  which  the  Boston  Transcript  (January 
9)  would  emphasize  in  the  substance  of  the  address 
are  three:  "the  clear  association  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  last  with  the  French  people's  great  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;"  "the  overthrow 


of  the  old  false  and  intriguing  secret  diplomacy;  . 
.  .  The  President  holding  out  the  hand  of  American 
sympathy  and  help  toward  Russia."  The  New  York 
Times  (January  9)  adds  to  these  points  the  Presi- 
dent's antagonism  to  the  Mitteleuropa  design;  it  says: 
"Under  the  phrase,  'guarantees  of  the  political  and 
economic  independence  and  terrotorial  integrity  of 
the  several  Balkan  states,'  Germany  would  confront 
conditions  fatal  to  her  designs  of  world  mastery.  It 
is  well  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  reminded  Germany  and 
the  Governments  with  which  we  are  in  alliance  that 
the  characteristically  imperialist,  Napoleonic,  and 
German  Berlin-Bagdad  dream  can  never  come  to 
realization."  And  the  rim.es  dismisses  the  matter: 
"The  war  aims  of  the  Allies  having  been  restated  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  we  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
have  so  persistently  demanded  restatements,  may  we 
now  hope  that  some  further  and  satisfactory  progress 
will  be  made  in  fighting  Germans.  All  affirmations 
and  discussion  of  principles  relating  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  the  openness  or  the  secrecy  of  diplomacy, 
the  reduction  or  armaments,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  self-determination  of  peoples,  may  be  put 
aside  as  of  a  secondary  moment  until  we  have  made 
sure  the  foundation  of  peace." 

Conduct  of  the  War 

"President  Wilson  has  acted  wisely,"  says  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (January  3),  "in  authorizing 
the  State  Department  to  make  public  the  report  of 
the  House  commission,  which  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  inter-allied  conference.  This  confer- 
ence," the  Post-Dispatch  continues,  "may  prove  to 
have  been  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  Congress  and  the  Country 
should  know  what  was  accomplished  there,  so  far  as 
this  information  can  safely  be  made  public."  The 
Atlanta  journal  (January  4)  considers  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  "reveals  something  of  the  highly 
important  part  which  American  forces  will  take  in 
the  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  year  1918." 
This  is  one  consideration  generally  emphasized,  ex- 
pressed most  forcefully  in  the  Washington  Times 
(January  3) :  "The  war  will  be  won  or  lost  in  1918, 
and  instead  of  planning  on  a  big  offensive  in  1919 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  force  a  decision 
this  year."  The  method,  as  set  forth  in  the  same 
article,  is  this:  "to  get  American  man  power  to 
Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  will  pool  their  ton- 
nage, tighten  their  belts,  and  make  the  maximum  sac- 
rifice." The  other  consideration  is  that  at  last,  as 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says  (January  3)  in  the 
same  connection,  "We  will  fight  Germany  as  one 
power.  .  .  .  Late,  but  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  mutual  aims  and  a  grim  resolve  to  achieve 
them,  the  Allies  effect  the  co-ordination  of  forces  and 
resources  which  they  should  have  had  from  the  begin 
ning." 

The  moral  is  easily  pointed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  at  home.  "It  is  full  time,"  declares  the  Chi 
cago  Evening  Post  (reprinted,  Boston  Transcript, 
January  8),  "we  got  at  Washington  something  of 
what  Colonel  House  helped  the  Allies  to  get  to  Paris. 
We  cannot  play  an  intelligent  part  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  co-ordination  while  we  are  lacking  co-ordi- 
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nation  in  our  own  affairs."  The  continual  Congres- 
sional investigation  gives  occasion  to  violent  criticism 
in  the  opposition  press.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Jan- 
uary 7)  is  among  the  most  violent;  "The  frantic  ef- 
forts of  the  War  Department,"  it  declares,  "to  reor- 
ganize itself  before  Congress  if  given  a  chance  to  do 
so  indicate  how  effective  their  inquiry  has  proved  to 
be.  It  has  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  the  Administration  knows  it.  The 
committee  is  just  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  upon 
matters  wherein  graft  is  suspected,  and  by  the  end  of 
next  week  will  be  able  to  prove  whether  a  clever  con- 
spiracy had  existed  in  and  about  the  Committee  and 
Supplies." 

Differences  are  focused  by  the  Chamberlain  bill 
to  create  a  Ministry  of  Munitions,  as  a  result  of 
which,  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Times  (January 
5),  "Congress  faces  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  vital 
fights  on  war  policy  that  it  has  had  since  the  Draft 
Act  was  passed;"  indicated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(January  5)  as  follows:  "A  reasonable  show  of 
public  support  for  munitions  department  would  prob- 
ably cause  the  passage  of  this  bill,  since  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  openly  take  a  stand  against  reorganiza- 
tion. Even  as  it  will  be,  with  Baker  and  Daniels 
active,  and  telling  members  of  Congress  that  the 
President  does  not  wish  the  bill  to  pass,  many  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  upon  it,  and  that 
it  will  be  defeated  only  in  the  House.  The  general 
impression  is  that  if  it  is  defeated  now  it  will  come 
up  later." 

The  political  importance  of  the  move  is  brought 
out  in  the  Transcript  (January  4) :  "Its  action  is  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  system  rather  than  of 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  operate  under  it,  and  sup- 
port for  the  bill  will  be  urged  upon  that  ground. 
Nevertheless,  the  measure  implies  a  complete  victory 
for  the  critics  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  for  it  de- 
prives him  of  almost  all  the  enormous  power  he  has 
exercised  as  purchasing  officer  of  the  Government, 
and  leaves  him  merely  the  military  direction  of  the 
forces  after  they  have  been  armed  and  trained." 
The  Administration  press  uses  as  arguments  against 
the  bill,  first  the  fact  of  the  reorganization  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  introduction  of  civilian  management, 
and  second,  the  fact  of  the  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  New  York  World  (January  5)  brings  up  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department;  "If 
there  is  not  just  as  much  reason  for  making  that  office 
also  co-ordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  War's  office  in 
the  administration  of  the  army,  we  are  not  told  why." 
And  finally  (ibid.),  "The  British  example  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Munitions  is  not  comparable,  for  that  office 
still  remains  as  subordinate  to  the  War  Council  of 
the  British  Cabinet  as  our  Ordnance  Bureau  is  now 
subordinate  to  the  general  army  administration. 
Merely  to  change  the  status  of  an  office  is  not  to 
change  its  capacity  or  efficiency." 

The  attacks  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  striking 
through  him  at  the  President,  continue  unremittingly 
in  the  anti-Administration  press.  The  Secretary's 
appearance  before  the  Senate  committee  (January 
10)  awaits  comment. 


The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the 
working  of  the  draft,  as  well  as  the  approval  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  draft  law,  are  considered  with 
much  gratification. — The  indignation  aroused  by  the 
Methodist  Church  Temperance  Board  continues  to 
increase.  The  New  York  World  (January  9)  asserts 
that  "every  falsehood  uttered  by  the  Board  .... 
to  the  effect  that  drunkenness  and  lust  are  destroying 
the  American  Army  in  France  is  denied  by  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  military  and  civilian."  The  state- 
ment of  the  alarmed  Board,  to  the  effect  that  its  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  before  General  Pershing's 
order  on  alcohol,  does  not  serve  to  stem  the  tide  of 
criticism. 

Shipping 

The  testimony  of  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Company,  before  the  senatorial  investigat- 
ing committee  elicits  less  comment  from  the  press 
than  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  striking  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Ferguson's  expressions.  After  charging 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  corpo- 
ration with  being  largely  to  blame  for  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  ship  building  program,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son gave  startling  details  of  poor  housing  conditions 
in  Newport  News  and  declared  that  similar  condi- 
tions in  other  shipbuilding  centers  made  the  proposed 
adoption  of  triple  shift  or  even  double  shift  work- 
ing schedules  impossible.  It  is  to  deal  with  this  situ- 
ation that  the  Shipping  Board  has  requested  an  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  thirty-two  million  dollars, 
which  the  New  York  Times  (January  10)  urges  for 
swift  passage.  At- the  same  time  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  reported  as  having  asked  the  co- 
operation of  its  woman's  committee  in  improving 
housing  in  shipyard  communities. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  second  startling  statement — that 
three  million  tons,  instead  of  the  six  million  pre- 
dicted, is  the  probable  maximum  that  the  country 
can  produce  in  1918  compels  the  Boston  Transcript 
(January  9)  to  the  conclusion  that  "Every  criticism 
of  the  bungling  of  the  shipbuilding  problem  by  Den- 
man,  et  ah,  has  been  vindicated  by  the  course  of 
events.  We  have  not  the  ships,  and  we  shall  not 
have  in  1918  or  1919  what  we  would  have  had  if 
Goethals  had  been  permitted  to  build  ships  and  Den- 
man  had  been  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way."  The  Board's  request  for 
authority  to  place  seven  hundred  and  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  additional  ship  contracts  is  inter- 
preted by  the  press  as  showing  plans  for  a  two  bil- 
lion dollar  government  shipbuilding  program. 

Shipping  officials  are  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  charging  a  15  per  cent  loss  of  tonnage  for 
Europe  since  the  summer  of  1917  to  mistakes  made 
in  the  government  administration  of  the  coal  supply. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  revelation  that 
profits  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  were 
made  by  the  Clitchfield  Navigation  Company  in  a  deal 
if,  which  it  served  in  a  no  more  important  capacity 
than  that  of  middleman  between  the  government  and 
the  shipbuilding  company.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, (January  10),  says  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
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follow  the  matter  up  because  senators  appear  con- 
vinced that  the  practices  revealed  have  been  stopped. 

The  New  York  American  (January  9)  takes  the 
optimistic  view  that  more  capital  has  entered  the  ship- 
ping industry  of  the  United  States  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  than  in  fifty  years  before  and  that 
there  are  now  975  shipyards  operating  whereas  be- 
fore the  war  there  were  rarely  more  than  thirty-five. 
To  the  Atlanta  Journal  (January  1)  the  increase  in 
British  imports  and  exports  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  foiling 
of  the  submarine.  Urging  the  speeding  of  the  con- 
struction program,  this  same  journal  says  hopefully, 
'  And  now  that  every  impulse  and  resource  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  behind 
this  matter,  we  may  expect  early  and  substantial  re- 
sults." 

Food 

There  is  no  sympathy  expressed  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, whose  "treatment  of  a  deserving  public 
servant,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript  (January  4),  "is 
either  very  short-sighted  policy  or  else  a  deliberate 
service  to  the  enemy."  Mr.  Hoover  was  "cheered  by 
the  audience,"  says  the  New  York  Times  report  of 
the  hearing  (January  4),  "after  he  had  been  charged 
with  usurping  powers  of  price-fixing  as  to  wheat  and 
sugar.  He  also  was  charged  with  gathering  about 
him  as  his  asssitants  and  protecting  men  who  were 
financially  interested  in  the  business  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  control."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Jan- 
uary 5),  while  objecting  in  principle  to  price-fixing, 
is  quite  positive  that  "in  the  sugar  controversy  now 
going  on  at  Washington  one  must  remember  that  the 
rival  sugar  interests  hate  each  other  a  good  deal 
worse  than  they  hate  sin,  and  that  Senator  Reed  is 
a  politician  and  nothing  else  and  is  trying  to  curry 
favor  with  the  Southern  farmers  by  helping  them  to 
get  higher  prices  for  their  products." 

For  the  general  food  situation,  "high  officials  of 
the  Government,"  according  to  the  New  York  World 
(January  8),  "are  less  concerned  immediately  over 
the  rushing  of  one  million  men  to  France  than  they 
are  over  the  problem  of  getting  foodstuffs  across  with 
the  shortest  possible  delay."  After  heavy  prepara- 
tion, in  the  form  of  accounts  of  the  critical  food  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  the  Food  Administration  announces 
the  "release  of  an  additional  ninety  million  bushels 
of  wheat  (for  Europe),  despite  the  fact  that  the  nor- 
mal export  surplus  had  been  shipped  by  the  middle 
of  December.  The  demand  from  the  Allies  is  so 
insistent,"  goes  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Jan- 
uary 10),  "that  the  Food  Administration  has  decided 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  shortage  in  the  spring.  If  con- 
sumption is  not  reduced,  officials  see  a  possible  short- 
age of  flour  in  the  United  States  in  May,  be- 
fore the  new  wheat  crop  comes  in  in  June."  Compul- 
sory food  rationing  is  predicted. 

Labor 

The  important  question  of  labor  supply,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  declares  "ample,"  meets  with 


but  a  passing  comment.  Considerable  significance 
is,  however,  attributed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
(January)  to  the  "mobilization  of  three  million 
workers  for  agriculture,  shipbuilding,  and  war  con- 
tract plants,"  as  "entrusted  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service."  "Its  original  purpose,"  com- 
ments the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (January  9) 
on  the  Employment  Service,  "was  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. It's  a  question  today  of  finding  men  for 
work,  instead  of  positions  for  the  unemployed." 
There  is  still  question,  in  spite  of  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  the  statistical  work  of  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice, of  the  importation  of  Oriental  and  Mexican 
labor. 

Railroads 

"The  country  has  found  the  governmental  taking 
over  of  the  railways  satisfactory,"  says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (January  5).  Indeed,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  speedy  and  drastic 
action  of  the  new  control — the  throwing  overboard 
of  existing  priority  orders,  the  curtailing  of  passen- 
ger service,  the  "freight  moving  week,"  and  the  pro- 
hibitive demurrage  charges.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  it,  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  5),  is 
the  fact  diat  "in  a  voluble,  dilatory  democracy  the 
greatest  railroad  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
conscripted  without  argument.  Discussion  is  after 
the  fact." 

The  "discussion"  is  "the  President's  message, — a 
clear,  straightforward  document"  is  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Sun  (January  5).  The  main  prob- 
lem to  be  settled  being  one  of  finance,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  action  being  that  "all  these  se- 
curities are  made  as  good  in  a  way  for  the  period 
of  the  war  as  the  government's  own  issues,  a  sense  of 
the  enormous  benefits  to  the  whole  country  which 
have  thus  been  produced  comes  like  a  flood  of  sun- 
light to  drive  away  the  gloom"  (thus  J.  S.  Bache  in 
the  Bache  Review,  quoted  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan- 
uary 4).  Dividends  being  comfortably  assured,  and 
signs  of  activity  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rector-general, the  attitude  of  Congress  is  expected 
to  be  favorable  on  all  but  minor  details. 

There  is  still  some  lingering  comment  on  the 
choice  of  Mr.  McAdoo;  but  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  on  any  important  point  is  over  a  question 
of  futures.  "The  whole  railroad  plan,"  predicts  the 
New  York  Sun  (January  2),  "will  receive  some  con- 
demnation as  being  the  first  step  toward  Government 
ownership  of  railroads."  "While  the  President's 
address,"  says  the  Times-Picayune  later  (January  5), 
"met  with  general  approval  among  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  opposition  is  expected  to  develop 
over  a  provision  that  federal  control  shall  continue 
indefinitely  after  the  war." 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy 
expected  over  this  "joker,"  as  the  Chicago  Tribune 
calls  it;  which,  however,  the  Boston  Transcript  (Jan- 
uary 5)  dismisses.  "It  is  possible  to  share  in  the 
misgiving  .  .  .  that  Section  13  will  foist  Govern- 
ment operation  on  the  country  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod.   It  would  be  impossible  to  set  a  time  limit." 

The  important  question  of  the  railroad  brother- 
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hoods,  with  whom  conferences  are  going  on,  is  still 
undetermined. 

Coal 

The  particular  merits  of  the  new  railroad  control 
are  considered  to  he  revealed  in  the  emergency  meas- 
ures taken  to  "rush  coal,"  as  the  newspaper  phrase 
goes,  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script (January  5)  moralizes  bitterly:  "In  the  mat- 
ter of  Boston's  coal  shortage  it  now  might  almost 
appear  that  the  present  cold  spell  has  been  dragging 
on  to  an  unusual  length  here  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  officials  at  Washington  an  unforgettable 
lesson."  The  Fuel  Administration's  plan  for  a  "coal 


budget"  for  1918  is  considered  eminently  promising, 
particularly,  to  the  Boston  Transcript's  way  of  think- 
ing (January  9),  as  it  is  "a  rational  plan  of  curtail- 
ment, agreed  upon  in  advance  and  accepted  by  the 
manufacturers  as  lying  within  the  possibilties  of  safe 
performance."  This  as  a  way  of  heading  off  pro- 
posed arbitrary  curtailment  of  "non-essential"  indus- 
tries. Meanwhile  the  coal  famine  in  the  East  is  by 
no  means  averted;  there  is  talk  (New  York  World, 
January  2)  of  the  shutting  down  of  Bridgeport  plants. 
Further  remedies  are  expected  from  Congress;  not- 
ably federal  control  of  coal  mines  and  oil  fields,  and 
government  exploitation  of  sources  of  water  power. 
The  British  example,  which  was  used  to  advantage 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  is  again  called  forth  in 
the  case  of  coal  (New  York  Times,  January  4). 
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Further  Comment  on  the  Shipbuilding 
Situation 

If  the  press  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  can  no  longer  complain,  as  he  did  in  the 
speech  discussed  in  the  Press  Review  for  March  14, 
that  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  the  shipbuilding  situation.  The  principal  journals 
are  filled  with  warnings,  appeals,  discussions  and  de- 
mands. These  do  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  clear  up 
"the  mystery  of  the  shipyards,"  but  they  offer  a  good 
many  interesting  facts  and  points  of  view  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  First  Lord's  speech  or  the  com- 
ment with  which  its  publication  was  at  once  attended. 

Several  attempts  are  made  to  supply  the  figures 
which  Sir  Eric  Geddes  so  noticeably  omitted.  Mr. 
Archibald  Hurd  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (March  7) 
offers  the  following: 

"1.  The  losses  and  gains  last  year,  assuming  that 
every  ship  built  or  sunk  was  of  about  5,000  tons,  and 
that  every  small  ship  was  of  1,000  tons,  were: 

(a)  The  enemy  deprived  us  of  4,500,000  tons. 

(b)  We  built  or  purchased  less  than  1,500,000 
tons,  leaving  us  with  a  net  loss  of  20  per  cent.,  or 
one-fifth  of  our  whole  volume  of  tonnage. 

(c)  In  January  and  February  of  this  year  our 
output  was  no  better  than  the  average  of  last  year, 
in  spite  of  all  reorganizations  and  optimistic 
speeches. 

"2.  The  neutral  shipping  market  is  practically 
exhausted;  we  can  look  for  little  help  from  detained 
enemy  vessels;  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  country  can  immediately  assist  us.  .  .  . 
Every  ship  which  we  now  lose  is  a  deduction  from 
a  reduced  total  and  consequently  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  today  increasing.    .    .  ." 

The  Observer  (March  10)  offers  a  somewhat  less 
discouraging  estimate  by  taking  the  average  for  big 
ships  at  4,000  tons.  Thus  851  big  ships  and  306 
small  ships  lost  in  fifty-four  weeks  aggregate  in  ton- 
nage 3,710,000.  But,  it  is  pointed  out,  until  con- 
struction and  destruction  at  least  balance  each  other 
the  loss  will  be  cumulative  and  will  tend  increasingly 
tc  bring  disaster. 

The  Telegraph  (March  9)  speaking  editorially, 
and  dealing  only  with  the  present  year,  offers  the 
most  depressing  picture  of  all.  "On  one  side  we 
have  the  record  of  the  sinkings,  over  130  ships,  which 
cannot  have  been  of  less  than  500,000  tons;  on  the 
other  new  construction  amounting  to  probably  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  those  depredations." 

Calculations  concerning  replacement  are  as  lit- 
tle hopeful.  The  Daily  Chronicle  learns  e.  g.  that 
"of  345  standard  vessels  placed  on  order  19  have 
been  delivered  in  the  last  15  months."    The  Daily 
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Mail  (March  8),  after  repeating  a  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Allied  and  neutral 
losses  amounted  to  6,250,000  tons  last  year,  quotes 
Sir  John  Ellerman,  one  of  the  greatest  English  ship- 
owners, to  the  effect  that  "during  the  13  months  end- 
ing in  February  the  Government  yards,  backed  by  the 
whole  resources  of  the  country,  had  turned  out  only 
86,000  tons,  as  against  over  1,000,000  tons  built  by 
private  enterprise." 

Of  these  various  estimates  it  is  obvious  that  some 
must  be,  and  all  may  be,  very  wide  of  the  truth.  But, 
granting  this,  they  bring  the  danger  into  clearer  light 
and  support  the  contentions  which  are  put  forward 
with  them  and  which  must  now  be  examined. 

These  contentions  have  to  do  with  the  reasons  for 
the  comparative  smallness  of  output  and  the  remedies 
which  should  be  applied.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  it  will  be 
remembered,  placed  most  of  the  blame  on  labor,  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  assign  some  part  to  the  em- 
ployers. Employers  and  employees  have  shown  no 
little  resentment  (Times,  March  11)  and  have  been 
quick  to  reply;  while  the  press  is  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  all  or  even  most  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  laid 
at  their  door. 

On  March  7  representatives  of  shipbuilding  em- 
ployers and  shipyard  trade  unions  held  a  meeting, 
decided  upon  a  public  reply  to  the  First  Lord,  and 
begged  the  public  to  suspend  judgment  until  they 
had  been  heard.  (Times,  March  8.)  On  March  12, 
at  a  second  meeting  in  London,  they  published  a 
documented  statement  showing  that  they  had  offered 
more  than  once  to  assist  the  Government  in  handling 
the  labor  situation,  and  generally  in  "ensuring  the 
fullest  possible  productive  capacity"  (Times,  March 
13).  An  offer  was  made  in  November  and  was  not 
accepted.  In  January  a  second  offer  was  made  and 
a  committee  formed  to  give  the  Ministry  any  help  and 
advice  which  might  be  required.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  committee 
had  never  been  consulted  by  the  government  depart- 
ments. 

The  publication  of  this  statement  produced  in  the 
press  generally  an  obvious  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  employers  and  men  and  a  correspond- 
ing inclination  to  blame  the  Government.  Already, 
however,  the  Government  had  been  coming  in  for  a 
very  fair  share  of  criticism.  For  example,  in  the 
Telegraph  (March  7  and  11)  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd 
maintained  that  the  principal  fault  lay  with  the 
Government  organization  "which  those  who  are  well 
informed  realize  has  broken  down."  The  system, 
which  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  places 
mercantile  shipbuilding  in  the  hands  of  the  Admir- 
alty. The  idea  is  to  facilitate  a  constant  reallot- 
ment  of  material  and  labor  between  naval  and  mer- 
cantile construction,  to  fit  the  changing  needs  of  the 
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situation.  Mr.  Hurd  noted  with  obvious  disapproval 
that  "the  Admiralty  is  still  absorbing  at  least  as 
much  labor  and  material  as  are  being  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  merchant  vessels,"  although  the 
total  displacement  of  the  Navy  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  has  been  increased  from  4,000,000  to 
6,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hurd  also  disapproved  of  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel. He  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  knows  nothing  about  ship- 
building, and  that  the  same  is  true  of  Major-General 
Collard,  "a  railway  official  from  Nigeria,"  in  whose 
charge  merchant  shipbuilding  has  been  placed. 

A  third  complaint  was  against  General  Collard's 
decision  "to  devote  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial to  the  creation  of  three  national  shipyards  on 
the  Severn,  which  it  is  admitted  will  not  produce  a 
single  ship  until  the  present  crisis  has  either  been 
solved  or  brought  us  to  ruin."  In  fact  "the  yards  do 
not  yet  exist  and  will  not  turn  out  half  a  dozen  ships 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  employing  a  large  body  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  who  might  be  better 
utilized  in  the  private  yards  which  are  short  of 
'hands.'  "  Mr.  Hurd  added  that  the  private  yards 
have  been  handicapped,  not  only  by  this,  but  "by 
control  by  an  organization  which,  as  events  have 
shown,  does  not  understand  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram." 

The  Times  (March  11),  or  rather  its  shipping  cor- 
respondent, in  part  defended  the  existing  system;  but 
admitted  the  force  of  some  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  Telegraph.    It  found   that,   although  many 
businss  men  would  like  to  see  the  mercantile  marine 
completely  separated  from  the  Navy,  one  central 
authority  must  be  maintained  to  decide  what  labor 
and  material  shall  be  assigned  to  assist  each  in  per- 
forming its  part  of  the  common  task — fighting  the 
submarines.    But  to  one  important  change  in  per- 
sonnel it  was  more  than  ready  to  agree.   General  Col- 
lard, who,  in  spite  of  his  great  ability,  had  not  been 
able  to  discharge  his  task  without  a  good  deal  of 
friction,   might   well,  it  thought,  be  replaced  by  a 
great  practical  shipbuilder  such  as  Lord  Pirrie,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolff, 
and  who  is  much  favored  by  several  papers  as  a  can- 
didate for  high  office  in  connection  with  the  mercan- 
tile marine.    The  Daily  Mail  (March  8),  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  "look  within"  to  find 
the  source  of  the  trouble.    The  Daily  Chronicle  (9 
March),  which  finds  the  output  is  "bitterly  disap- 
pointing" and  "has  fallen  deplorably  short  of  expec- 
tation," reached  no  decision  on  the  question  of  Ad- 
miralty  control  of  merchant   shipping,   but  asked 
whether  Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  "sure  that  the  Admiralty 
itself  has  no  share  of  the  responsibility."    The  Spec- 
tator (March  9),  begged  the  Prime  Minister  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  central  administration  was  the  best 
that  could  be  devised. 

At  the  same  time  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  March  12  a  member  for 
Glasgow  stated  that  the  workers  on  the  Clyde  had 
lost  confidence  in  and  patience  with  the  Government. 
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The  plan  of  building  standard  ships  was  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  great  blunder  and  the  standardization 
had  often  to  be  abandoned.  "The  Government  im- 
posed upon  these  yards,  with  all  their  experience, 
unaccustomed  designs  and  plans.  That  was  enough 
to  make  the  masters  a  little  impatient.  But  the  mat- 
ter of  alterations  after  an  order  had  been  given  was 
far  more  serious,  because  it  affected  not  only  the  mas- 
ters, but  also  the  men,  who  asked,  'Why  are  we  to 
work  night  and  day  simply  to  make  work  for  tomor- 
row?' .  .  .  Indeed,  there  was  a  statement  that 
standard  ships  were  designed  after  they  had  been 
constructed.  (Laughter.)  ...  In  the  work  uf 
the  men  there  was  the  same  indecision  as  was  seen  in 
the  departments  which  ruled."  Sir  Walter  Runciman, 
an  expert  in  shipping  affairs,  declared  that  "the  state- 
ment made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  about 
the  masters  and  the  men  was  grossly  incorrect,  and  it 
had  been  very  properly  resented  by  them.  The  in- 
formation he  had  as  to  why  the  output  was  delayed 
was  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  novices  and  appren- 
tices sent  down  to  the  yards  to  teach  men  accustomed 
to  build  ships  for  years.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  gov- 
ernment came  in  there  was  sure  to  be  trouble  both  with 
the  masters  and  the  men  (Hear,  hear),  and  the  great 
fault  laid  with  the  Government,  who  sent  men  down 
to  teach  old  hands,  and  they  would  not  stand  it.  .  .  . 
The  Government  must  cease  selecting  men  because 
they  could  talk  well  in  a  theoretic  way.  .  .  .  Much 
time  had  been  wasted  on  theories  and  new  inventions. 

If  the  yards  were  thrown  open  to  masters 
and  men,  and  these  were  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
work  as  they  did  before  the  war,  the  results  would  be 
all  that  was  required.  (Cheers)."  A  third  member 
"suggested  that  some  real,  practical  shipbuilder 
should  be  put  at  the  head  of  shipping  construction 
generally." 

The  Admiralty  official  who  replied  for  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  that  to  create  a  separate  department 
for  shipbuilding  would  "involve  grave  danger  of  de- 
lay," but  showed  that  the  Government  is  already  re- 
organizing the  shipbuilding  department.  General 
Collard  is  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  new  national 
shipyards  and  two  practical  shipbuilders  of  great  ex- 
perience have  been  given  charge  of  construction  in  pri- 
vate yards  and  of  repairs.  (Daily  Express,  13  March.) 

But  while  the  Government  itself  is  made  the  chief 
culprit,  both  by  press  and  by  members  of  Parliament, 
Labor  by  no  means  escapes  all  blame.  "The  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  shipyards  and  engine-shops,"  says 
the  Telegraph,  "are  whole-hearted  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  their  country.  ...  Of  the  rest  it  may  be 
said  that  one  section  is  luke-warm,  and  that  another, 
not  a  large  one,  is  dominated  by  revolutionary  agi- 
tators. The  loyal  body  of  men  and  women  deserve 
the  utmost  support  which  the  Government  can  give 
them,  but  they  have  not  received  it.  In  justice  to  them, 
the  Bolshevik  element  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  anti-national  movement."  The  Observer 
(10  March)  notes  that  the  men  are  too  much  inclined 
to  take  holidays;  though  it  sees  in  the  fact  evidence  of 
deeper  causes  which  the  Government  must  remove.  In 
short,  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  press  seems  to  be 
that,  while  the  workmen  are  not  free  from  blame, 
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their  "unrest"  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  necessarily  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  in  output.  Moreover 
labor  trouble  constitutes  in  itself  something  for  which 
the  Government  is  to  be  held  responsible. 

Employers  and  shipowners  when  interviewed  un- 
officially divide  the  blame  between  the  Government 
and  the  workmen.   They  declare  that  government  con- 
trol constantly  hampers  operations  in  the  shipyards, 
causes  much  friction  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  by  its  interference  renders  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  more  difficult.    In  particular  they 
point  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  grant- 
ing, some  months  ago,  a  12  1-2  per  cent,  bonus  to 
time-workers.    The  result  of  this,  they  say,  has  been 
to  bring  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  of  men  from 
piece  to  time  work  and  to  stir  up  much  discontent 
among  the  rest.   As  piece-workers  produce  more  than 
time-workers,  Mr.  Churchill's  action  has  caused  a  re- 
duction of  output  not  only  among  the  discontented 
workers  who  have  not  transferred,  but  among  the  men 
who  have.    (Daily  Mail,  9  March).    A  strike  which 
occurred,  during  January,  among  the  boilermakers  on 
the  Clyde  seems  to  bear  out  their  contention.  (Times 
11  March).    The  workmen,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  frankly  accused  of  "slacking."    For  example, 
Lord  Inchape,  one  of  England's  most  distinguished 
merchants  and  shipowners,  reported  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  that  every  worker  in  a  great 
plant  on  the  Clyde  "threw  down  his  tools  and  bolted" 
when  the  noon  whistle  on  Saturday  was  blown.  "It 
might  have  been,"  he  said,  "that  no  war  was  going  on, 
and  that  no  new  ships,  no  destroyers  to  hunt  subma- 
rines, were  required."  (Daily  Telegraph,  7  March). 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Tyne  shipbuilders  stated 
recently  that  "Slackness  in  the  Tyne  shipyards  has  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  working 
week  is  now  only  forty-one  hours,  including  over- 
time."  He  continues:    "The  men  can  earn  enough  in 
a  few  days  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in 
comfort  for  the  rest  of  the  week.    Unskilled  workers 
who  never  earned  more  than  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week  before  the  war  now  make  five  or  six  pounds, 
and  I  know  of  one  skilled  workman  who  took  home 
twenty  pounds  in  one  week.   The  shipwrights,  finding 
that  they  can  make  money  so  easily,  will  not  work 
the  whole  week.     .     .     .    The  Government  should 
have  left  the  fixing  of  rates  to  the  employers,  who 
know  all  the  conditions.    The  Government's  attitude 
towards  strikes  has  been  disastrous.   The  only  way  to 
prevent  strikes  is  to  show  the  men  that  they  do  not  pay. 
The  moment  a  strike  is  declared  Government  officials 
are  tumbling  over  themselves  to  see  what  they  can  do 
for  the  men.    The  Government  has  actually  made  it 
profitable  to  strike."  (Daily  Express,  12  March.) 
Such  strictures  are  probably  somewhat  severe,  and 
apply  of  course  to  some  of  the  workers. 

What  remedies  are  suggested  may  be  inferred 
from  the  criticisms  which  have  been  reviewed.  They 
resolve  themselves  into  two  classes — suggestions  of  re- 
organization at  the  Admiralty  or  the  creation  of  a 
separate  department  to  take  charge  of  shipbuilding  on 
the  one  hand,  and  proposals  for  a  better  handling  of 
the  labor  situation  on  the  other.    Labor  is  to  be  ap- 


pealed to  through  the  imagination,  the  patriotism,  the 
common-sense  and  above  all,  the  sporting  instinct  of 
the  men.  The  publication  of  figures  for  losses  in  ton- 
nage will  appeal  to  common-sense,  and  those  of  ton- 
nage produced  by  individual  towns  and  plants  will 
arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation.  The  Spectator,  laying 
aside  its  animosity  to  the  Prime  Minister,  begs  him 
to  use  "his  great  gift  of  inspiring  enthusiasm."  "One 
can  hardly  count  up  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  Lloyd  George,  finding  himself  in  an  awk- 
ward political  position,  stampeded  his  opponents  by 
his  skilfull  statement  of  his  case,  and  by  his  power 
of  gauging  and  placating  the  temper  of  his  audience. 
It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  nation  if  he 
does  not  use  his  gift  of  lyrical  speech  now  to  turn 
the  anxiety  produced  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes'  speech  into 
an  overwhelming  determination  to  make  good  the  de- 
fects and  remove  every  cause  of  reproach." 

Discouraging  as  is  this  catalogue  of  losses  and 
complaints,  there  is  room  for  the  belief  that  some 
exaggeration,  or  at  least  emphasis,  of  the  unfavorable 
features  has  been  practised  in  the  interest  of  securing 
improvement;  and  that  a  public  so  alive  to  its  danger 
will  put  forth  the  extraordinary  effort  by  which  the 
peril  can  apparently  be  overcome.  From  meetings  of 
the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation  and  Ship- 
yard Trade  Unions,  which  are  now  being  held,  good 
may  be  expected;  while  from  America  come  reports 
of  the  completion  of  121,000  tons  in  February  and 
the  promise  of  188,000  tons  for  March.  (Times,  11 
March.) 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
By  a  tragic  coincidence,  the  anniversary  of  the 
revolution  finds  Russia  discussing  a  treaty  of  peace 
wThich  is  the  sign  of  her  complete  downfall.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
French  press  would  take  a  very  optimistic  or  very  in- 
dulgent view  of  the  Russian  upheaval. 

"Pertinax,"  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  (14  March), 
ascribes  the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe  to  the 
leadership  of  Jewish  intellectuals,  to  German  gold, 
and  to  the  combined  distress  and  Tolstoian  idealism 
of  the  rural  masses.  He  takes  comfort  in  a  fatalistic 
philosophy  of  history.  "Russian  affairs  could  not  be 
restored  except  through  the  action  of  external  forces; 
and  in  order  to  make  such  an  intervention  acceptable, 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  worst  effects  of  the  revo- 
lution be  made  manifest  to  all.  However  deplorable 
it  may  have  been,  the  reign  of  the  Bolsheviki  was 
necessary.    But  we  may  now  hope  for  better  times." 

The  Temps  (March  11)  is  no  less  severe  upon  the 
Bolsheviki.  "But  the  Bolsheviki  will  pass  away  and 
the  Russian  people  remain.  The  memory  of  a  Trotsky 
should  not  prevent  us  from  thinking  of  Russia  still. 
Indignation,  as  Bismarck  said,  is  not  a  political  state 
of  mind.  Neither  is  indifference.  Today,  as  in  1914, 
generosity  is  the  wiser  counsellor,  and  selfishness 
would  be  suicidal.  In  1914,  if  we  had  abandoned 
Russia,  we  would  not  have  had  peace.  Today,  if  we 
ceased  to  take  interest  in  Russian  affairs,  we  would 
not  simplify  the  problem  of  peace." 
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And  the  Temps  sees  salvation  coming  from  a  lib- 
eration of  the  Russian  people,  hastened  by  Japanese 
co-operation:  "'It  is  not  sufficient  to  begin  a  collective 
negotiation  at  Tokyo.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
rapidly  lead  to  a  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
Allies." 

Most  pessimistic  of  all  is  Win.  Martin,  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  de  Geneve:  "The  revolution  was,  first 
of  all,  an  explosion  of  lassitude  on  the  part  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  lost  faith  in  their  ideal,  and  of  an  army 
weary  of  fighting.  In  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
the  only  cry  uttered  in  Russia  was:  Peace!  The  Rus- 
sian revolution  was  founded,  from  the  very  first,  upon 
a  duality  of  power  and  a  contradiction  of  thought. 
Between  a  regular  government,  honest  and  intelligent 
no  doubt,  but  without  any  shadow  of  authority,  which 
assumed  as  its  sole  task  the  extension  of  liberty,  down 
to  its  most  extreme  logical  consequences,  and  the 
power  of  the  Soviets,  much  more  strongly  organized, 
much  more  resolute;  between  liberty  and  socialism, 
between  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  working  people,  between  war-time  neces- 
sities and  peace-time  possibilities,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute incompatibility  which  the  liberated  Russians  re- 
fused to  see.  Miliukoff,  who  knew  that  the  army  no 
longer  wanted  to  fight,  nevertheless  proclaimed  his 
will  to  conquer  Constantinople.  Kerensky,  who  knew 
that  the  army  was  thoroughly  disorganized  by  the 
prikase  to  the  soldiers,  ordered  at  the  same  time  an 
offensive  and  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  Korn- 
ilof,  who  wanted  to  seize  power,  started  out  alone  to 
conquer  Petrograd.  All  the  successive  governments 
have  desired  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  order  and 
liberty,  communism  and  private  property,  the  divi- 
sion of  property  and  the  respect  of  individual  riches. 
They  all  have  desired  at  the  same  time,  peace,  for 
which  the  people  were  yearning,  and  war,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  superior  interests  of  the  country. 
They  have  lacked  the  courage  to  resist  the  people 
and  the  army,  which  from  the  first  day  of  the  revo- 
lution no  longer  wanted  to  fight,  but  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  accept  a  disastrous  and  disgraceful  peace.  The 
revolution  failed  because  it  pursued  at  the  same  time 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  aims. 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  this  first  year  cf  the 
Russian  revolution  is  that  it  has  been  exclusively  de- 
structive. Not  a  single  practical  scheme  for  a  consti- 
tution has  been  put  forward;  no  serious  attempt  at  re- 
organization has  been  made.  It  seems  as  though  the 
Russians  could  conceive  no  Utopia  but  annihilation. 
Can  such  a  state  of  affairs  endure?  Must  it  not  de- 
stroy itself?  Is  it  possible  that  a  great  people  should 
allow  itself  to  be  thus  oppressed,  without  attempting 
any  reaction,  by  a  handful  of  individuals,  most  of 
ihem  foreign  to  the  Slavic  race,  and  who  do  not  even 
know  the  country,  in  which  they  have  hardly  lived  at 
all? 

"It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  propose  any  answer. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Russia  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted gradually,  sporadically;  that  centers  of  resist- 
ance and  of  reorganization,  principally  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  should  appear  here  and  there  and  event- 
ually should  become  aggregated.    As  for  a  political 


reconstruction,  beginning  at  the  center,  we  cannot 
hope  for  it  in  the  immediate  future.  From  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  country  has  crumbled  into  pieces; 
the  authority  of  Petrograd  is  no  longer  dominant, 
society  is  in  fragments,  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
broken,  and  all  initiative  is  paralyzed.  Such  a  task 
would  require  a  powerful  organizing  and  creative 
genius,  of  which  the  Russians  have  so  far  shown  no 
trace." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  New  Sanish  Crisis  and  the  Army  Juntas 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  just  as  the  elections  were 
over,  a  crisis  arose  when  the  two  Regionalist  members 
in  the  coalition  cabinet,  headed  by  Garcia  Prieto, 
brought  up  the  matter  of  constitutional  reform.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  eliminating  these  two  min- 
isters. But  calm  weather  cannot  last  very  long  in  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  Spanish  politics.  The  storm  was 
hardly  over,  when  Senor  La  Cierva,  the  Minister  of 
War,  a  conservative,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  mili- 
tary Juntas,  recommended  that  his  plan  of  military 
reforms  be  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  be  carried 
out  by  Royal  Decree.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
was  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  Minister  of 
Marine,  Senor  Gimeno,  protested  against  such  a  de- 
cision and  declared  that  only  Parliament  had  the  right 
to  decide  that  important  question. 

The  division  extended  to  the  political  groups,  the 
country,  and  the  Press.  El  Liberal  in  its  March  3 
issue  gives  the  opinion  of  prominent  statesmen.  Mel- 
quiades  Alvarez,  the  chief  of  the  Reform  party,  said: 
"La  Cierva,  putting  aside  Constitution  and  laws,  is 
again  trying  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  parlia 
mentary  regime  by  imposing  some  military  reforms 
by  decree.  The  plan  is  now  to  associate  the  entire 
government  in  the  assault  on  the  Constitution  by  do- 
ing nothing  less  than  to  authorize  by  decree  an  entire 
program  of  military  reorganization.  And  this  hap- 
pens when  the  Cortes  is  going  to  meet  in  eight  days 
and  when  we  are  getting  tired  of  hearing  the  heralds 
of  political  reforms  say  that  the  Cortes  will  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  oligarchies,  the  genuine  rep- 
resentation of  the  country.  To  allow  that  plan  to  go 
through  would  be  to  confess  that  Parliament  is  a 
mere  obstacle  in  our  way,  which  we  must  get  rid  of 
frequently.  ...  It  would  also  mean  that  in 
this  country  laws  have  no  force  when  the  request  under 
consideration  is  made  in  the  name  of  those  to  whom 
power  has  been  entrusted.  Finally,  that  would  have 
as  a  result  the  divorce  between  the  nation  and  the 
army,  to  the  harm  of  both,  and  we  would  fall  into  an 
oppressive  dictatorship." 

Pablo  Iglesias,  the  Socialist  leader,  said:  "I  have 
always  believed  that  important  matters  should  be 
brought  under  parliamentary  deliberation." 

The  same  paper  publishes  (March  6)  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Premier  by  Count  Romanones.  Some 
of  the  statements  of  this  influential  Liberal  leader  are: 
"My  convictions  do  not  permit  me  to  accept  the  plan 
of  carrying  out  by  decree  reforms  that  in  no  way  can 
be  deliberated  upon  outside  Parliament. 
I  believe  La  Cierva  a  competent  minister;  in  principle 
I  agree  with  his  project  of  reforms,  an  increase  of  the 
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army  and  a  raise  of  salaries.  But  I  entirely  disagree 
with  those  who  would  have  those  reforms  materialized 
by  Decree,  and  I  oppose  this  procedure.  It  has  been 
the  desire  of  all  to  have  a  new  Cortes  that  would  enjoy 
the  maximum  of  authority.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  have  the  opposite  results.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  follow  the  only  way  compatible  with  our  duties 
and  ideals." 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  publishes  (March 
4)  under  the  heading  "What  should  be  the  first  act  of 
the  Cortes?"  a  bold  article  signed  by  Joaquin  Sanchez 
de  Toca.    The  ex-minister  says: 

"Upon  the  assembly  of  Parliament  the  point  of 
highest  tension  in  this  conflict  will  be  reached  when 
the  issue  is  raised  to  determine  whether  the  effective- 
ness of  public  power  and  parliamentary  dignity  is 
based  on  the  sovereignty  concentrated  in  the  constitu- 
tional elements  of  the  State  or  on  the  caprice  of  a  \ 
military  class,  rebellious  against  its  own  hierarchical 
discipline,  and  which — by  virtue  of  the  arms  that 
were  entrusted  to  it  under  oath  and  forgetting  the  fact 
that  in  the  army  no  one  can  command  without  ac- 
knowledging the  obedience  due  to  his  superior  offi- 
cers— invests  itself  with  a  limitless  and  irresponsible 
power  to  impose  its  selfish  interests  upon  the  estab- 
lished authorities  and  the  entire  country.  .  .J 
The  new  Cortes  will  win  prestige  only  when  that  irre- 
sponsible element  has  been  placed  under  discipline. 

Parliament  cannot  fully  enjoy  the  author- 
ity the  Constitution  has  granted  it  until  those  Juntas 
have  dissolved,  and  until  the  discipline  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  high  hierarchies  are  re-established  in  the 
Army." 

El  Debate  (Clerical,  Ultra-Conservador) 
shrewdly  avoids  considering  the  parliamentary  aspect 
of  the  question.  Those  who  oppose  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Minister  of  War  are  worthless  politi- 
cians, enemies  of  the  military  reform  and  of  the 
nation. 

"We  should  do  our  very  best  to  defend  the  coun- 
try and  the  army  against  the  machinations  of  old  poli- 
ticians. .  .  .  The  Military  Juntas  have  as  their 
aim  something  better  than  to  furnish  politicians  with 
means  to  fight  their  campaigns.  Their  object  has  been 
a  thorough  army  reform,  the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient military  force,  and  national  defense.  The  mood 
of  the  army  can  be  imagined;  they  see  that  when  the 
first  sound  measures  are  going  to  be  adopted  some 
politicians  without  authority  or  prestige  oppose 
them." 

However,  the  pro-German  newspaper  contradicts 
some  of  its  own  statements  when  it  says  "But  an  inex- 
plicable thing  revolting  to  all  honest  and  patriotic 
minds  is  the  conduct  of  influential,  well-known,  mon- 
archist leaders  who  have  offended  the  army  to  develop 
a  political  plan  that  will  establish  a  cabinet  of  'Lib- 
eral concentration'  and  bring  back  the  shifting  party 
system." 

The  Premier  and  his  friends  tried  to  reach  a  com- 
promise, a  "formula"  that  would  stop  for  the  present 
at  least  the  growing  bitterness  in  the  fight  between 
the  liberal  and  democratic  elements  on  one  side,  and 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Military  Juntas  on  the  other. 


It  was  announced  that  a  cabinet  meeting  would  be 
held  to  discover  that  "formula."  El  Liberal  (March 
5)  comments  as  follows  on  the  proposed  compromise: 

"If  the  reforms  are  adopted  with  the  Minister's 
authority  only,  Parliament  is  put  aside  and  its  consti- 
tutional rights  ignored.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cor- 
tes be  respected,  the  reforms  cannot  be  made  with 
only  the  signature  of  a  minister.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  government  will  not  be  able  to  convince 
anyone  that  it  will  be  solved  by  finding  out  a  saving 
'formula.'  The  only  formula  is  to  submit  to  the 
representatives  of  the  country  the  solution  of  the 
problems  under  their  jurisdiction.  All  political  par- 
ties which  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  this  matter 
agree  with  us,  and  we  suspect  that  the  same  opinion 
is  shared  by  those  who  have  kept  quiet,  and  even  by 
the  government  itself,  save  for  the  natural  exception 
of  the  father  of  the  reforms." 

The  Cabinet  met  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  At 
its  close  an  official  note  was  handed  to  the  Press  stat- 
ing that  the  ministers  had  completed  the  examination 
of  the  military  reforms;  the  project  had  been  unani- 
mously approved,  and  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to 
authorize  its  immediate  adoption  by  Royal  Decree. 
The  government  will  grant  the  Minister  of  War  the 
necessary  credits  to  carry  out  the  reforms,  but  the 
new  outlay  of  money  shall  not  begin  before  July  1st. 
Without  impairing  the  use  of  the  authorization  given, 
the  government  will  present  before  the  Cortes,  as 
soon  as  this  body  meets,  a  bill  to  have  the  Royal  De- 
cree for  Army  Reforms  become  a  law,  to  ratify  the 
credits  that  may  be  granted  now  to  be  expended  be- 
ginning July  1st,  and  to  grant  the  additional  neces- 
sary credits.  (The  reforms  include:  improvement  of 
special  branches,  increase  of  the  active  army  by  65,- 
000  men,  creation  of  a  large  reserve,  compulsory  re- 
tirement of  superior  officers,  promotion  of  junior 
officers,  and  an  increase  in  pay  and  allowance 
amounting  to  91  million  pesetas). 

The  following  quotations  (Mar.  7  and  8)  exem- 
plify the  opinion  of  the  Press  on  the  solving  "form- 
ufa: 

El  Liberal:  "The  decision  of  the  council  of  min- 
isters is  nameless.  All  the  ministers  have  plotted  to- 
gether to  take  from  the  people  its  rights  by  an  act 
of  high  treason  against  the  citizen  body. 
The  Spanish  Parliament  could  not  fall  lower.  The 
blood  which  will  flow  from  this  wound  will  bring 
forth  a  veritable  purification,  or  Spain  will  cease  to 
exist." 

El  Imparcial:  "According  to  the  official  notice, 
the  possibility  of  a  secondary  intervention  is  reserved 
for  Parliament.  If  the  existence  of  Parliament  is  re- 
membered it  is  not  to  honor  it  with  the  respect  inher- 
ent in  its  soveignty  but  to  outrage  it  with  delays  and 
orders." 

El  Pais:  "We  want  the  dictatorship  to  reveal  it- 
self boldly  and  frankly,  so  that  the  Cortes  may  be  dis- 
solved and  La  Cierva  may  proclaim  himself  dictator. 
Let  us  replace  the  form  by  the  fact,  and  the  appear- 
ance by  the  reality.  Let  us  at  least  have  the  dignity 
of  good  citizens,  that  the  dictatorship  may  have  this 
merit — that  it  has  consumed  the  ruin  of  hypocrisy.' 
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The  Germanophile  papers  show  their  satisfaction: 
El  Debate:  "When  a  man  who  had  a  legitimate 
title  to  the  confidence  of  the  military  men,  became 
Minister  of  War,  everybody  gathered  about  him  and 
continued  on  their  way  without  troubling  themselves 
with  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  by  the  men  of  the 
old  political  regime." 

La  Nation:  "We  have  been  spectators  of  the 
manoeuvre  of  Romanones  and  Sanchez  de  Toca.  These 
two  gentlemen  have  an  opinion  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy  which  explains  their  constant  opposition  to  the 
army.  They  are  unwilling  that  it  be  reorganized,  and 
as  a  result  become  the  only  force  strong  enough 
tc  assure  the  defense  of  the  neutrality  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spain.  Both  were  beaten  in  last  night's 
meeting." 

This  surprising  compromise  did  not  finish,  how- 
ever, the  ministerial  crisis.  Senor  Gimeno,  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  stated  he  could  not  continue  in  the 
cabinet.  In  the  meantime  the  victorious  La  Cierva 
answered  the  declarations  made  to  the  Press  by  San- 
chez de  Toca  a  few  days  before.  He  said  he  con- 
sidered them  as  a  serious  insult  to  the  army  and 
himself,  and  resigned  his  portfolio.  The  Premier  tried 
his  best  to  re-establish  harmony  in  his  official  fam- 
ily, but  was  unsuccessful;  the  desire  to  escape  the 
criticism  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  and 
press  caused  the  entire  cabinet  to  follow  the  example 
of  two  of  its  members  and  everybody  resigned.  Ru- 
mors went  around  that  Maura  would  be  Prieto's  suc- 
cessor, presiding  over  a  whole  Conservative  ministry; 
then  that  there  was  a  great  danger  of  having  military 
dictature  under  La  Cierva;  and  finally  that  no  one 
wanted  to  be  premier  and  form  a  cabinet.  However, 
the  last  news  is  that  Garcia  Prieto  is  going  to  stay,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  changes  in  his  cabinet. 

Of  course,  this  solution  can  only  be  temporary. 
The  conflict  between  the  Civil  Power  and  the  Military 
Juntas  has  not  died  out,  and  it  will  be  aggravated 
at  the  opening  of  the  Cortes. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

"The  Peace  of  Violence" 
(Paul  Kampfmeyer  in  Munchener  Post,  Socialist, 
5  March — Extracts.) 

In  our  opinion,  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  will 
not  fail  to  draw  on  us  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
Russian  people,  who  are  pledged  to  the  doctrines  of 
International  Socialism.  Thus  Germany  must  have 
recourse  to  new  armaments  to  secure  her  Eastern  fron- 
tier. 


It  seems  then  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era 
— that  of  a  formidable  expansion  of  militarism — and 
that  the  power  of  the  civil  authority  will  weaken  and 
the  work  of  socialism  fail  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. An  ever-increasing  part  of  the  produce  of  so- 
ciety will  be  sacrificed  to  militarism,  and  a  frightful 
servitude  will  oppress  civil  life.  The  enormous  size 
of  the  public  debt  will  force  the  State  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  important  sources  of  production. 
These  monopolies  will  be  organized  from  a  military 
point  of  view  and  based  on  the  principle  of  authority; 
far  from  serving  the  vital  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers,  so  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  they  will 
be  destined  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  mili- 
tarism. 

Without  a  doubt  we  socialists  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace  of  violence  which  Germany 
has  just  concluded  in  the  East.  We  forced  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  the  principles  of  a 
peace  of  conciliation.  But  these  leaders  appeared 
powerless  to  choose  their  own  way  as  though  obliged 
by  a  greater  power  to  adopt  theories  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent order.  The  war-policy  of  the  Socialists,  ever 
since  the  first  day  of  hostilities,  has  aimed  at  a  con- 
ciliatory peace;  during  the  last  week  of  February  our 
representatives  in  the  Reichstag  delivered  heated 
speeches  against  the  splitting  up  of  Russia  by  a  peace 
of  violence. 

And  now  they  wish  to  impose  on  us  the  first  peace 
of  the  kind  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  are 
asked  to  abandon  the  principles  of  our  war-policy,  and 
to  vote  for  this  new  formula  of  peace — merely  be- 
cause it  is  peace.  But  in  fact  the  important  point  to 
be  considered  is  not  whether  we  have  finally  reached 
peace,  but  what  are  the  contents  of  the  treaty.  What 
do  we  care  for  a  peace  which  contains  the  germs  of  a 
new  war?  Everyone  will  understand  why  we  refuse 
a  lame  peace.  Has  not  Scheidemann  declared  that  we 
could  have  had  a  speedy  and  durable  peace,  if  be- 
tween the  25th  and  27th  of  December  our  delegates  at 
Brest-Litovsk  had  not  taken  a  new  path  and  renounced 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples? 

We  will  not  accept  this  treaty,  even  in  appear- 
ance; some  day  we  will  change  its  contents  pacifically. 
We  will  bring  up  for  discussion  once  more  the  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  throw  them  out 
one  by  one.  We  have  already  declared  yesterday  our 
conviction  that  the  general  peace  will  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty. 

We  can  only  approve  the  principle  advanced  by 
Scheidemann,  that  the  Eastern  peace  must  not  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  Western.  Surely  this  Eastern  peace 
of  violence  is  not  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  a 
conciliatory  Western  one. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Exploitation  of  the  Ukraine  by  the  Central 

Powers 

Until  the  occupation  of  Odessa  by  the  Germans, 
there  had  been  a  significant  lack  of  news  from  the 
Ukraine.    For  some  weeks  there  was  no  news  what- 
ever of  the  Rada,  after  it  had  taken  refuge  at  Lem- 
berg  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrians;— and  since 
the  signing  of  peace  the  wireless  messages  which i  for- 
merly came  out  from  Ukrainian  sources  ceased  en- 
tirely   It  is  now  reported  that  the  Rada  is  reinstalled 
at  Kiev,  and  at  the  same  time  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  Baron  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein  former 
German  Ambassador  at  Tokio,  and  before  that,  Min- 
ister at  Pekin,  has  definitely  been  named  German  Am- 
bassador to  the  Ukrainian  Republic.    This  coinci- 
dence is  altogether  suggestive  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Ukraine;  in  spite  of  the  formality  of  a  negotiation 
with  the  delegates  of  a  Ukrainian  government,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  neither  that  Government  nor  any 
other  existed  in  the  country.    There  was  not  even  the 
active  form  of  Bolshevik  anarchy  that  was  generally 
credited;  the  Bolsheviks  were  vigorous  enough  to 
brush  aside  a  Government  which  was  in  part  a  na- 
tional aspiration,  and  in  part  a  diplomatic  camou- 
flage—recognized and  supported  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers for  their  own  purposes.    This  Government  was 
also  taken  seriously,  it  is  true,  by  most  of  the  press 
and  by  the  newspaper-reading  public  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, including  many  people  who  were  apparently 
well-informed;  and  on  the  surface  there  were  consist- 
ent reasons  for  such  an  attitude.    It  is  striking,  how- 
ever, to  contrast  this  credulity  with  the  cautious  skep- 
ticism with  which  the  new  state  was  treated  by  the 
French  and  British  governments. 

A  Maximalist  despatch  from  Petrograd  reports 
that  the  "German-Ukrainian"  forces  which  entered  the 
Ukraine  from  the  northwest  have  not  only  re-estab- 
lished the  Rada  at  Kiev,  but  have  entered  Tchernigov, 
the  chief  city  in  the  northern  Ukraine.    A  slight  ad- 
vance to  the  east  will  bring  them  to  the  important 
railway  junction  of  Bachmatch,  which  will  make  avail- 
able the  main  line  to  Kovno  (via  Homel-Mmsk-Wilna) 
and  the  main  line  to  Petrograd  (via  Mohilev  and  Wi- 
tebsk),  which  branches  off  from  the  former  at  Homel. 
This  will  connect  up  the  German  front  of  occupation 
in  the  east,  and  provide  a  direct  route  to  Lithuania 
and  the  regions  now  occupied  in  the  north,  avoiding 
the  long  detour  around  the  Pinsk  marshes.    It  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  whole  task  of  supplying,  polic- 
ing and  administering  the  occupied  territory,  and  will 
give  a  far  better  position  for  the  half-strategic,  halt- 
economic  occupation  of  this  part  of  Russia  which  the 
Germans  now  seem  to  be  anticipating. 

This  rapid  progress  has  inspired  in  Germany  a 


lively  anticipation  of  reliel 
ply,  so  much  so  that  the  pre 
iugs  against  anticipating  too 
nigs  were  issued  when  the  tre 
it  is  significant  that  the  warai, 
now.    The  Government  seems 
the  public  from  comforing  its 

yet  not  to  have  a  repetition  ol  ^mtment 
over  the  much-vaunted  RoumanL     grain  stores.  As 
a  result,  it  is  following  the  usual  method  of  allowing 
contradictory  statements  to  appear  in  the  press.  Ihe 
Temps,  in  its  editorial  of  March  15,  points  out  that: 
'  The  Wolff  Bureau  has  published  a  brief  statement  of 
the  food  resources  of  the  Ukraine  which  must  have 
sharpened  the  appetite  of  many  Germans.    At  the 
same  time,  the  official  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  made  the 
reply    'Considering  the  great  difficulties  of  transport, 
it  will'  be  only  toward  the  end  of  the  present  economic 
year  that  we  can  expect  any  important  relief  for  the 

German  food  supply.'  " 

On  March  15,  the  Temps  gave  further  details  in 
regard  to  German  expectations:    "At  Berlin  there  is 
feverish  activity  over  the  organization  of  the  trade 
with  the  Ukraine.    There  has  been  created  a  Bureau 
in  which  will  be  centralized  all  economic  affairs  deal- 
ing with  Southern  Russia.    Four  directors  have  been 
named  by  their  respective  Governments— two  Ger- 
mans, one  Austrian,  and  one  Hungarian;  they  will  es- 
tablish a  liaison  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank 
the  Imperial  Bank  and  the  large  private  banks  which 
support  it,  and  the  Ukrainian  merchants.   Large  quan- 
tities of  products  to  be  exchanged  for  Ukrainian  ce- 
reals are  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau.  Ihe 
Neue  Freie  Presse  states  that  the  total  of  these  manu- 
factured products  amounts  to  five  or  six  hundred  mil- 
lions for  Germany,  and  to  fifty  millions  for  Austria- 
Hungary.    The  rapid  march  upon  Odessa  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  urgent  need  for  cereals  in  the  Central 
Empires,  especially  in  Austria.    The  Vossische  Zei- 
tung learns  that  the  Ukraine  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
to  the  Central  Powers  by  the  end  of  April  300,000 
tons  of  cereals,  20,000  tons  of  frozen  meat,  and  10,- 
C00  tons  of  dried  fruits —in  return  for  agncu  tural 
machinery,  hardware,  and  chemical  and  medical  sup- 
plies.   After  having  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  ot 
transport,  the  paper  concludes  regretfully:    We  can- 
not enjoy  the  benefits  from  these  deliveries  before  sev- 
eral months.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Vienna  Socialist  paper, 
the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  declares  that  there  are  no  stocks 
of  cereals  on  hand  in  the  western  Ukraine,  Ihey 
must  be  sought  at  Odessa,  where,  according  to  the 
rainian  delegates  now  in  Vienna,  there  are  stocks  to 
be  found.  From  Odessa  they  will  be  shipped  r  ihe 
Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  so  far  as  the  mear, 
transport  allow. 
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^  //  "ft  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  Germans  will 
00  find  before  them  another  mirage,  as  was  the  case  with 
Roumania.  The  Vienna  papers  now  admit  that  no 
supplies  of  importance  were  ever  drawn  from  Rou- 
mania, whose  population  is  now  emigrating  into  Bes- 
sarabia for  lack  of  grain.  As  to  live-stock,  from  which 
a  great  deal  was  expected,  it  was  found  to  be  so  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  invasion  that  it  amounted 
to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  total  before  the  war." 

In  spite  of  this  skepticism  at  Vienna,  and  in  spite 
of  German  official  contradictions,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  energy  with  which  they  are  pressing  forward  the 
occupation  of  the  country,  that  the  Central  Powers 
are  convinced  that  the  grain  supplies  on  hand  in  the 
Ukraine  are  large  enough  to  justify  a  considerable 
effort  in  getting  them  out.  They  will  be  able  at  the 
same  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  set 
to  work  to  put  their  Ukraine  government  on  its  feet. 
The  spirit  in  which  they  are  entering  on  their  task 
may  be  judged  from  a  fragment  of  their  propaganda, 
—an  intercepted  wireless  despatch  from  a  Spanish 
correspondent  accompanying  their  army  in  the  Uk- 
raine: ".  .  .  The  prisoners  were  not  contam- 
inated with  Bolshevik  ideas.  Discipline  has  been  re- 
established. Free,  in  their  picturesque  Cossack  uni- 
form with  shining  arms  and  equipment,  they  are 
proudly  marching  to  defend  their  country  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  It  seems  like  a  dream  to  see  the  Cossacks 
as  comrades-in-arms  of  the  Germans.  The  friendship 
appears  to  be  without  a  slightest  shadow  of  rancour. 
Tonight  we  are  going  to  dine  with  Ukrainian  and  Ger- 
man generals  and  officials." 

It  seems,  in  fact,  very  much  like  a  dream, — but  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  this  light  that  the  Germans  wish 
to  make  the  thing  appear. 

The  Germans  to  Remain  on  the  Defensive? 

(Le  Temps,  March  16.)  A  certain  number  of 
German  newspapers  have  just  come  out  simultaneous- 
ly, as  though  at  word  of  command,  in  opposition  to  a 
great  offensive  on  the  Western  front,  and  advise  the 
maintenance  of  a  powerful  defensive,  backed  by  sub- 
marine warfare. 

B.  Z.  am  Mittag  asks  "who  will  attack  first?"  and 
answers, 

"It  will  certainly  not  be  Germany.  The  German 
High  Command  has  never  yet  been  guided  by  the  idea 
of  influencing  public  opinion,  and  has  never  yet  made 
a  'political'  offensive.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  de- 
fensive policy  be  adopted  and  the  attack  originally 
intended  postponed.  Our  armies  will  then  await  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  submarine  war,  until  the 
enemy,  forced  to  act,  launch  their  attack.  Germany 
risks  nothing  by  waiting.  Her  troops  are  strong  enough 
to  withstand  any  onslaught  and  counter-attack  victori- 
ously; and  public  opinion  with  us  is  steady  enough  to 
trust  the  decisions  of  the  High  Command  without  feel- 
ing any  impatience." 

The  official  Lokal-Anzeiger  gives  a  similar  answer 
to  the  same  question: 

"There  are  certainly  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of 
an  offensive;  the  increase  in  our  troops,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  material  taken  from  Russia  and  the  ad- 


visability of  not  giving  America  time  to  prepare.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Americans,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try,  will  not  have 
a  trained  army  at  their  disposal  for  a  long  time.  The 
submarine  war  paralyzes  more  and  more  the  food  sup- 
ply and  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Germany  that 
she  should  wait,  and  not  anticipate  the  favorable  mo- 
ment." 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Morgen  Post 
likewise  advises  patience:  "We  must  rid  ourselves 
of  this  daily  expectation  of  a  great  offensive." 

The  Pan-German  Tageszeitung,  apropos  of  Hin- 
denburg  s  conferences  in  Berlin,  emphasizes  the  ab- 
sence of  Ludendorff  at  these  meetings,  conjecturing 
that  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  former,  who 
advocates  penetrating  in  the  East,  and  the  latter,  who 
desires  an  offensive  in  the  West;  and  that,  Hindenburg 
having  won  out,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  make  the 
decision  fall  in  the  west. 

Germany  and  Sweden 

(Branting  in  UHumanite,  14  March).  Branting, 
one  of  Sweden's  foremost  statesmen,  is  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  party.  He  has  re- 
cently resigned  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
cause of  ill  health  and  the  intense  opposition  in  reac- 
tionary circles.  He  is  known  for  his  sympathies  to- 
ward the  Allies  and  consequently  has  been  the  target 
for  German  criticism. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Temps  correspondent 
Branting  said: 

"It  is  important  to  make  it  clear  that  when  the 
Finnish  representatives  in  Sweden  assert  that  Finland 
asked  Sweden  first  of  all  for  military  intervention, 
their  statement  is  false.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  clandestine  request  was  made  in  Berlin  before 
Finland  sought  Swedish  aid. 

"The  Finnish  Government  cannot  deny  that  when 
they  officially  asked  our  intervention,  it  was  with  the 
statement  that  the  same  request  had  been  made  at 
the  same  time  in  Berlin.  Clearly  Swedish  interven- 
tion not  only  involved  the  possibility,  but  the  certainty 
that  Sweden  would  become  concerned  in  military  co- 
operation with  Germany.  No  one  can  suppose  Ger- 
many capable  of  refusing  an  invitation  from  Finland 
to  an  intervention  that  would  be  so  valuable  a  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  German  policy  of  domination 
in  the  Baltic.  Sweden,  thus  bound  as  the  third  party 
in  a  German-Finnish  combination,  would  inevitably 
be  dragged  into  the  great  war  on  the  German  side. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  Government  saw  the  danger. 

"Germany  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she 
would  establish  only  a  supply  station  in  the  Aland 
Islands;  but  now  she  is  actually  in  occupation,  has 
raised  her  flag,  and,  despite  her  first  concessions  to 
Swedish  wishes,  is  spreading  over  nearly  all  the  Aland 
Archipelago.  This  is  a  violation  of  her  promises. 
Undoubtedly  this  proceeding  has  caused  deep  feeling 
in  Sweden,  although  the  press,  with  a  laudable  pru- 
dence, has  been  very  moderate  in  its  expressions. 

"Possibly  Germany  will  sometime  offer  us  the 
Aland  Islands,  but  with  unacceptable  terms,  for  we 
would  be  requested  to  join  a  Germanic  group  about 
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the  Baltic.  This  we  will  never  accept  unless  the 
Allies  push  us  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  I  know 
that  the  Allies  have  used  us  rather  badly,  and  with- 
out any  understanding  of  our  hopes  or  our  national 
needs.  The  agreement  to  be  made  at  London  to  be 
fair  should  effectively  guarantee  to  us  a  supply  suited 
to  our  needs  in  cereals,  fodder,  phosphate,  oils,  petrol, 
etc.  The  Allies,  who  have  no  reason  to  suspect  us, 
must  give  us  realities  and  not  promises." 

He  then  calls  for  a  close  Scandinavian  union 
which  he  thinks  the  democratic  character  of  Sweden 
would  render  even  closer,  and  continues: 

"The  people  of  the  Aland  Islands  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  come  again  under  Swedish  rule,  and 
this  is  the  only  solution  that  conforms  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination.  However,  con- 
tinued Finnish  control  in  the  Islands  would  not  have 
.  menaced  Sweden  as  long  as  Finland  remained  an  in- 
dependent state  backed  by  a  Scandinavian  federation. 
But  our  security  would  be  threatened  if  the  Aland 
Islands  blonged  to  a  Great  Power.  Obviously  ger- 
manophile  tendencies  in  the  new  Finnish  state  would 
entirely  change  the  problem.  What  difference  is 
there  between  the  Aland  Islands  as  actual  German 
property  and  as  the  property  of  Finland  if  the  latter 
be  a  satelite  of  Germany?" 

President  Wilson's  Message  to  the  Soviets 
The  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution  was 
marked  in  the  French  press  by  a  concert  of  very  se- 
vere comments.  Public  opinion,  therefore,  was  not 
well  prepared  for  President  Wilson's  message  to  the 
Russian  people.  That  document  was  printed  in  all 
the  papers,  but  not  in  a  prominent  place;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  "conspiracy  of  silence"  against 
it.  The  Pays  alone,  which  can  hardly  claim  to  repre- 
sent any  large  portion  of  the  French  people,  devoted 
to  it  an  enthusiastic  editorial  on  March  14.  "It  was," 
it  said,  "an  example  and  a  lesson."  On  March  15, 
there  was  a  noticeable  veering  of  public  opinion — 
in  so  far  as  public  opinion  is  represented  by  the 
press.  The  Pays  had  a  second  article  by  A.  Aulard, 
the  well  known  historian.  But  the  Pays  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  "Polybe"  in  the  Figaro  endorsed  in 
his  turn  the  President's  message. 

"As  the  French  government  was  remaining  obsti- 
nately silent,  says  M.  Aulard,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  thought  it  was  useful — indispen- 
sable— to  the  success  of  the  cause  for  which  the  Al- 
lies are  fighting  that  he  should  send  to  the  Russian 
people,  so  unhappy,  so  utterly  disorganized,  so  help- 
less, the  fraternal  greeting  of  a  great  democracy. 
The  cordial  message  of  President  Wilson  will  go  to 
the  heart  of  all  those  Russians  who  love  their  country 
and  wish  to  establish  it  upon  a  democratic  founda- 
tion. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  generous  than  such  a 

step,  and  nothing  could  be  more  skilful  

President  Wilson  chackmates  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  would  like  the  Russians  to  feel  themselves  alone 
and  abandoned  to  German  influences  without  any 
hope  of  being  helped  by  other  peoples.  This  mighty 
voice,  the  most  respected,  the  most  influential  there  is 


in  the  world,  rouses  and  rallies  against  Germany  all 
men  of  good  will  in  Russia  who  have  not  yielded  to 
fatalistic  resignation.  .  .  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for 
all  French  republicans  to  hear  President  Wilson  warn 
the  Russian  people  against  any  scheme  of  restoration 
of  a  Czar.  In  supporting  the  Russian  revolution,  in 
discouraging  the  supporters  of  Czarism,  President 
Wilson  blocks  the  way  for  the  essential  scheme,  the 
essential  hope  of  the  German  government.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sounds  the  rallying  call  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Entente  round  the  flag  of  Humanity, 
which  is  also  the  flag  of  Democracy,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  our  war  to  establish  in  the  world  through 
the  League  of  Nations.  President  Wilson  has  a 
policy." 

"Polybe,"  in  the  Figaro  (March  15),  insists  ra- 
ther upon  the  diplomatic  timeliness  than  upon  the 
generous  idealism  of  President  Wilson's  message: 
"President  Wilson  has  taken  advantage  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  Soviets  at  Moscow  to  express 
to  the  Russian  people  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  One  has  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  opportunity  offers  itself:  the  present  oppor- 
tunity coincides  with  the  entry  of  the  Germans  into 
Odessa  and  of  the  Turks  into  Erzerum.  It  is  the  bit- 
terest hour  in  the  life  of  the  Slavic  countries.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reveals  once  more  that  he  belongs  to  the  race 
of  real  statesmen:  it  is  his  firm  and  persistent  will 
not  to  abandon  Russia  to  Germany,  even  if  Russia 
should  abandon  herself. 

"If  Russia  is  not  to  become  the  tool  of  Germany 
it  is  necessary  that  Russia,  unfortunate  and  guilty, 
as  guilty  as  she  is  unfortunate,  should  not  be  aban- 
doned to  her  own  resources,  and  that  we  should  re- 
main by  her  side,  we  her  elder  brothers,  the  sons  of 
tried  and  full-grown  democracies,  the  peoples  who 
stand  for  the  very  reverse  of  Kultur,  namely,  civili- 
zation. This,  with  his  infallible  judgment,  Mr.  Wil- 
son understood.  This  England  and  France  must  un- 
derstand without  delay.  Where  are  our  Ambassadors, 
our  representatives?  That  they  should  have  left  Pet- 
rograd,  now  that  Petrograd  is  Petersburg  again,  is 
only  too  natural.  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  them 
return  at  once  to  Russia  or  let  their  places  be  imme- 
diately filled  by  others,  so  that  the  sacred  light  be 
raised  as  high  as  possible.  The  Western  front  is  and 
remains  the  principal  front;  who  has  repeated  that 
oftener  than  I?  But  let  us  not  leave  Russia;  let  us 
not  abandon  Russia;  let  us  remain  in  Russia." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  reproduces  an  article  of 
the  Stampa  (March  15),  in  which  the  President's 
message  is  discussed  as  follows:  "President  Wilson's 
act  after  the  German-Russian  agreements  may  seem 
surprising  at  first.   But,  in  American  circles  in  Rome, 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  justification  for  such  sur- 
prise, and  that  in  taking  such  a  step,  President  Wil- 
son is  remaining  faithful  to  the  line  of  conduct  trace 
by  his  previous  messages.    President  Wilson's  ide: 
according  to  the  same  circles,  consists  in  ass 
every  people  a  free  existence  and  complete  indepei 
dence.    Mr.  Wilson,  therefore,  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  threatened  enslaving  of  a  whole 
and  of  such  a  nation  as  the  Russian  people,  even  if 
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that  people  has  committed  evident  errors,  and, 
through  the  blundering  of  its  leaders,  has  greatly 
harmed  the  cause  of  the  Entente. 

"President  Wilson  is  guided,  not  by  political 
combinations,  but  by  idealistic  reasons.  A  promi- 
nent American  residing  at  Rome  affirms  that  never  will 
President  Wilson  consent  to  any  diplomatic  jobbery 
affecting  the  future,  the  liberty,  and  the  integrity  of 
Russia.  The  same  person  adds  that  the  message  ad- 
dressed by  President  Wilson  to  the  American  Consul 
in  Moscow  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  justice  and  gen- 
erosity towards  Russia.  It  is  not  the  President's  aim 
to  paralyze  the  action  of  Japan:  on  the  contrary,  his 
own  action  is  on  parallel  lines.  The  goal  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Washington  and  Tokyo  is  the  same:  to 
aid  and  promote  the  reconstitution  of  Russian  inde- 
pendence, by  rescuing  that  nation  from  the  German 
yoke." 

The  watchword  of  the  French  press,  therefore,  is 
at  present:  Let  us  not  abandon  Russia!  The  Temps 
says:  "The  Bolsheviki  will  pass;  but  the  Russian  peo- 
ple remain."  The  Echo  de  Paris  argues  that  the 
"moral  personality"  of  Russia  survives,  and  that  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  her  Allies  to  take  charge  of 
her  interests  and  prepare  her  reconstruction  during 
the  period  of  her  temporary  helplessness.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  dismemberment  or  of  a  restoration  is 
loudly  disclaimed.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  of 
March  14th  in  the  Commons  is  taken  as  an  echo  and 
an  endorsement  of  President  Wilson's  message;  and 
although  the  campaign  for  a  Japanese  intervention  is 
by  no  means  abandoned,  such  an  intervention  is  felt 
to  be  indefensible  unless  it  be  in  full  harmony  with 
the  principles  expressed  by  President  Wilson. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Alsace-Lorraine 

This  article,  which  was  published  in  Germania 
(March  5),  is  significant  both  for  its  conciliatory  tone 
and  for  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Catholic  Center  Party,  one  with 
which  von  Hertling  was  for  many  years  connected. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Czernin  declared  last  No- 
vember that  Austria-Hungary  would  regard  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  Trieste,  and  would  fight  to  maintain  the 
one  as  the  other.  About  the  same  time,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  then,  von  Hertling  and  von  Kuhl- 
raann  have  affirmed  that  Alsace-Lorraine  was  regarded 
as  a  particular  concern  of  the  Empire  and  not  as  an 
international  question. 

"The  governments  of  the  two  groups  of  powers 
have  staked  their  honor  in  the  Alsace-Lorraine  con- 
troversy. It  would  seem  that  the  two  conceptions  are 
irreconcilable  and  that  if  one  of  the  groups  were  to 
give  way  it  would  by  so  doing  acknowledge  its  defeat. 
We  will  here  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  impossibility  of  doing  so.  There 
are  facts  and  statements  which  can  show  us  the  way  to 
an  understanding.  Let  us  first  consider  the  Ger- 
man viewpoint.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  von  Kuhlmann,  declared  several  times: 
'There  is  no  Alsace-Lorraine  question  or  at  least  it  is 
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one  of  purely  internal  character.'  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, Hertling,  confirmed  this  view  in  his  speech  of 
25  Feb.  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  Alsace-Lor- 
raine controversy  in  an  international  sense.  From 
these  declarations  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Germany's 
intentions  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine  are  to  incorpo- 
rate it  politically  with  the  German  Empire  and  to 
transform  it  into  a  confederate  State. 

"The  question  would  be  an  international  one  if 
the  treaty  of  1871  could  be  legally  criticized.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  voted  by  546  votes  against  107  at  the  National 
Assembly  at  Bordeaux  in  1871.  This  legal  treaty  is 
still  in  force.  It  would  only  then  be  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion if  the  French  were  masters  of  the  provinces 
which  they  lost.  In  law  therefore  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  does  not  exist.  But  in  fact  the  con- 
troversy has  developed  into  a  factor  of  great  political 
importance;  it  must  be  recognized  as  such;  it  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  the  saying:  'There  is  no  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question.'  It  does  exist.  It  has  existed  since 
1871.  It  is,  however,  nothing  but  a  question  of  re- 
venge sprung  up  from  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
French  in  1871. 

"The  idea  of  this  revenge  has  penetrated  the 
French  Soul  so  deeply  that  the  French  Government 
was  confident  of  the  nation's  support  whenever  its 
policy  suggested  this  revenge.  As  Gustave  Herve 
wrote  in  his  book  on  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1913:  'The 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  acted  as  the  rudder  in 
the  entire  foreign  policy  of  France.  We  must  find  a 
solution  acceptable  to  French  pride,  one  which  re- 
moves the  very  question  which  in  itself  is  an  obstacle 
to  a  Franco-German  reconciliation.'  With  this  for- 
mula, Herve  has  clearly  expressed  the  point  of  view 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Entente  on  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question.  Our  enemy  is  asked  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  French  be  given  satisfaction,  not  for  an  injus- 
tice suffered  but  for  their  wounded  national  pride. 
This  claim  may  appear  enormous.  So  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  should  be  sacrificed  on  both  sides 
to  satisfy  the  national  vanity  of  the  French.  It  seems 
to  be  a  bitter  mockery;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  this  purely  psychologi- 
cal fact  has  become  a  real  factor  in  French  politics 
and  that  is  why  it  should  be  reckoned  with.  If  some 
day  Germany  wishes  to  enter  into  friendship  with 
France,  she  will  have  to  discuss  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question  with  her.  Such  a  discussion  would  not  af- 
fect the  international  character  or  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  but  would  be 
confined  to  removing  the  controversy  between  Ger- 
many and  France  which  is  necessary  to  secure  lasting 
peace.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  negotiators  to  find 
the  path  to  this  reconciliation.  Seen  from  this  angle, 
one  perceives  possibilities  of  a  solution,  without  the 
necessity  that  either  of  the  two  respective  govern- 
ments, now  enemies,  should  stultify  itself.  The  na- 
tional honor  would  remain  intact  on  both  sides.  The 
question  involved  would  not  be  the  one  whose  exist- 
ence Germany  has  denied.  The  French  Government 
on  its  part  could  agree  to  another  solution  than  the 
return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  if  Germany  made  a  moral 
move. 
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"Would  Germany  make  such  a  move  for  France? 
Yes,  certainly,  but  if  such  an  act  were  to  express  the 
sincere  desire  of  both  nations  to  remove  forever  the 
controversy  that  exists  between  them,  if  Germany's 
action  is  considered  as  an  act  of  generosity,  if  all  sem- 
blance of  humiliation  on  both  sides  is  completely  ex- 
cluded and  if  both  parties  really  desire  nothing  but 
peace  through  reconciliation." 

Germany  and  Japan 
Since  the  American-Japanese  negotiations  ol  No- 
vember-December, the  German  press  has  been  silent 
over  Japanese  affairs.  But  now  that  Russian  disinte- 
gration may  lead  to  Japanese  intervention,  the  Ger- 
man press  again  turns  its  attention  toward  Japan,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  probabilities  of  Japanese  ac- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  In  general,  German  comment 
on  Far  Eastern  affairs  is  so  uniform  that  the  ear- 
marks of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  are  obvious.  This 
uniformity  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficulties  of  private 
agencies  in  securing  Far  Eastern  news,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  private  German  interests  are  so  little 
involved  that  there  is  not  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  over  questions  nearer  home. 

But  for  a  burst  of  indignation  when  the  Japanese 
Government  delivered  its  ultimatum  for  Kiau-Ghow, 
German  opinion  has  regarded  Japan  with  a  tolerance, 
half  disdainful,  and  half  admiring.    There  has  even 
been  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment  for  Japan,  some- 
thing of  the  liking  of  a  master  for  a  promising  pupil. 
The  German  papers  have  frequently  repeated  that 
Japanese  military  education  has  been  largely  Ger- 
man.   Naturally  these  appreciations  take  the  form  of 
supposed   extracts   from   Japanese   papers,  which 
would  indicate  a  respect  in  Japan  for  German  meth- 
ods.    The   Kolnische    Volkszeitung,    30  January, 
quotes  General  Tanaka  "the  right  hand  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War"  as  saying — "It  is  not  enough  for  us  Jap- 
anese to  imitate  the  heroism  of  the  Germans.  We 
must  do  more,  we  must  search  carefully  the  grounds 
which  make  it  possible  for  this  people  to  carry  on  this 
frightful  war  so  brilliantly,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  imitate  Germany  in  her  clever  or- 
ganization, her  unity  and  her  patriotism.  .  .  We  are 
at  present  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers,  but  the  day 
of  peace  will  come,  and  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Japanese  people  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  mighty  Germans." 

Another  German  paper  observes  complacently, 
"Japan  has  sought  German  education  in  the  past,  she 
will  seek  it  in  the  future,  and  even  now  she  admits 
the  debt  she  owes  us."  The  Reichsbot  ( 13  November, 
1917),  reproached  the  Government  for  not  taking 
further  steps  to  cement  this  friendship  by  political 
bonds.  An  alliance  with  Japan  was  possible,  one 
with  America  was  not.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  has 
long  preached  such  an  alliance — of  course  putting 
the  appearance  of  initiative  upon  Japan.  "All  the 
present  policy  in  Japan  is  founded  on  the  hope  of 
forming  a  Germano-Russo-Japanese  group  to  offset 
the  Anglo-American  group.  .  .  We,  to  our  regret, 
thought  ourselves  strong  enough  to  follow  a  path  of 
splendid  isolation."  An  inspired  article  points  out 
to  Japan  that  Great  Britain  would  not  support  her 


against  the  United  States,  that  Russia  has  crumbled, 
that  the  accord  with  America  is  merely  a  make-shift 
and  concludes:  "Japan  is  alone;  and  Germany  is 
alone.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  for  them  to 
come  together  and  divide  the  spoils  between  them  .'" 
The  abrupt  change  in  German  policy  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  for  the  dismemberment  of  Russia  did  not 
oblige  the  Vossische  to  modify  this  principle  of  an 
accord  with  Japan,  merely  the  form.  "Now  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  lady  (Russia)  is  inside  the 
tiger.  A  substantial  North-European  Asiatic  Alli- 
ance would  present  the  same  advantages  as  for- 
merly." 

Some  of  the  German  papers  imagine  that  the  Jap- 
anese, for  sentimental  reasons,  would  welcome  such 
an  accord.    The  Tagliche  Rundschau  (23  November, 
1917),  gives  a  warning,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  alliance.  "If 
Germany  accepts  such  a  friendship  it  can  only  be  on 
the  strictest  and  coldest  basis  of  self-interest.  She 
cannot  be  deceived  by  Japan.    Japan  will  find  the 
German  door  open  for  conciliation.    But  she  should 
act  quickly  and  preferably  in  accord  with  her  Russian 
ally.    The  Japanese  should  realize  that  Tokyo  is  not 
the  only  place  where  it  is  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
reverses  of  other  peoples."    The  same  paper  reviews 
Japanese  policy  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  as  one 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  on  a  German  model  of 
Realpolitik.    "The  accord  with  Russia  after  the  lat- 
ter's  defeat  was  an  alliance  which  gave  all  the  advan- 
tages to  Japan.    She  gained  an  excellent  rear-guard 
for  her  flank  in  the  Far-East.    This  was  further  con- 
solidated by  the  Secret  Russo-Japanese  treaties  of 
1912  and  1916 — aimed  to  divide  the  whole  hog  in 
China  without  British  or  American  meddling." 

Japan  is  not  pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
any  of  her  Allies.  "The  English  were  soon  convinced 
that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  allowing  herself  to  be 
influenced  in  any  way  whatever.  Her  policy  is  neither 
British  nor  American  (as  is  that  of  certain  Continen- 
tal Powers)  but  purely  Japanese.  Now  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  have  bled  themselves  white,  she  feels 
strong  enough  to  follow  her  own  path." 

The  German  papers  point  out  that  the  campaign 
opened  by  Pichon  in  the  French  press  and  taken  up 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  induce  the  Japanese 
to  intervene  on  the  European  battlefields  produced  no 
result.  "The  Japanese  seek  the  maximum  of  advan- 
tages for  the  minimum  of  cost."  Hannoverischer  An- 
zeiger  (7  March).  It  was  only  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  that  Japan  consented  to  a 
limited  naval  participation  in  Western  waters.  Even 
this  was  not  acceded  because  of  any  desire  of  the  Jap- 
anese to  share  the  sacrifices  of  the  Allies,  but  was 
merely  a  move  to  counteract  the  prestige  the  United 
States  would  gain  in  Allied  circles. 

The  progress  of  negotiations  in  Washington  with 
the  Japanese  Mission  last  November  were  follows 
closely  by  the  German  press.    The  recognition 
the  United  States  of  special  interests  to  Japan 
China,  2  November,  1917,  was  generally  taken 
Germany  as  another  diplomatic  victory  for  Japan. 
Imberg  in  Nord  und  Sud  (February,  1918),  dis- 
cusses the  significance  of  this  accord: 
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"This  is  the  third  great  success  that  Japanese 
diplomacy  has  won  during  the  World-War:  in  1915 
in  China  (Treaty  of  Pekin,  May  25  ;  in  1916  in 
Russia  (Treaty  of  Petrograd,  July  3);  and  now  in 
1917  (Treaty  of  Washington,  Nov.  2)  in  the  United 
States     Japan  has  checkmated  her  principal  oppo- 
nent on  the  diplomatic  chessboard  in  systematic  and 
unimpassioned  play."    Now  that  America  has  been 
obliged  to  make  concessions,  Japan  will  establish 
herself  at  the  expense  of  "her  excellent  friend  and 
ally   Great  Britain.      While  formerly,  Japan  was 
under  British  financial  tutelage,  now  Japan  has  con- 
solidated herself  financially  as  well  as  economically, 
has  concentrated  and  increased  her  power  and  finds 
herself  in  a  more  advantageous  situation  than  ever. 
(Hannoverischer  Anzeiger,  7  March.)    To  conclude: 
"Japan  is  simply  applying  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the 
Far  East.    Her  aim  is  to  achieve  victory  and  realize 
the  dream  of  millions  of  Japanese  citizens  of  a  'Dia 
Nippon,'  a  Greater  Japan." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  policy  of  self-interest 
that  the  German  press  discusses  the  probability  and 
scope  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia.  The  Ger- 
man press  has  been  disconcerted  by  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  recent  events,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  usually  exists  over  Far  East- 
ern questions.  All  of  the  papers  see  Japan  on  the 
eve  of  departure  on  a  new  policy.  "The  disintegra- 
tion of  Russia,"  writes  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt, 
3  March,  "is  equivalent  to  the  crumbling  of  the  system 
of  alliances  to  which  Japan  has  been  a  Party-'' 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  observes,  5  March, 
that  "the  Japanese  Government  clung  to  the  last  mo- 
ment to  Russia,  despite  the  pressure  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  march  of  the  Maximalists  on  to  Kharbin  and 
Vladivostock.  The  Japanese  hoped  to  keep  the 
friendship  of  the  Russian  people  by  the  observation 
of  absolute  loyalty  at  a  critical  moment." 

This  hesitation  of  Japan's  to  break  with  an  ally 
is  noted  with  surprise  by  the  Kolnische  V  olkszeitung, 
8  March.   It  is  attributed  to  a  want  of  decision  in  the 
Japanese  Government.    "To  the  attentive  observer  of 
developments  in  the  Far  East,  Japan's  hostile  move 
against  Russia  is  no  surprise.    It  is  more  extraordi- 
nary that  she  has  held  off  so  long.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  that  is  that  there  is  as  yet  no  clear  idea  in 
Tokio  of  the  probable  orientation  of  Russia  in  the 
near  future.    Russia,  under  the  Czar,  was  Japan  s 
natural  ally.    If  now,  therefore,  Tokio  is  resolved  to 
make  so  decided  a  shift  in  policy,  it  proves  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Russia  s 
rebirth  as  a  great  Power." 

But  Japan  has  not  delayed  action  in  the  past  few 
months,  asserts  tljp  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  She  has 
followed  a  policy  of  pacific  penetration  which  offends 
none.  "Japanese  statesmen  are  too  clever  to  precipi- 
tate matters.  Japan  has  used  the  art  of  preparation 
in  Manchuria  and  has  organized  an  entire  revolution 
under  the  guise  of  a  simple  administrative  reform." 
Penetration  now  into  Siberia  would  merely  be  a  con- 


tinuation of  this  same  policy  without  the  necessity 
of  veiled  action. 

The  German  press  does  not  agree  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Japanese  Government  makes  intervention  in 
Siberia  depend  on  a  previous  close  accord  with  her 
Allies.    The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  5  March,  asserts 
that  Japan  desires  "a  perfectly  clear  agreement  with 
them  before  undertaking  action  in  Siberia.    Japan  s 
attention  is  centered  in  Siberia  and  Japan  does  not 
care  to  undertake  Siberian  liabilities  without  first  of 
all  having  the  approval  of  the  Allies  and  America,  by 
a  binding  recognition  of  her  war  aims.  .   .  Japan, 
however,  would  not  accept  the  Allies'  military  co- 
operation beyond   the   technical  support  of  a  few 
American  engineers,  and  the  participation  of  a  few 
Chinese  troops  under  Japanese  command." 

But  most  of  the  German  papers  are  of  accord  with 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  in  seeing  a  complete  modifica- 
tion in  Japanese  policy.  "Germany  has  so  completely 
overthrown  Russia  that  now  Japan  turns  her  attention 
toward  the  East,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  rather 
than  to  the  South."  "Japan  will  annex  Sakhaline, 
Eastern  Siberia,  the  Coast,  and  will  establish  a  trans- 
siberian  outlet  to  the  West."  Hamburger  Fremden- 
blatt, 3  March. 

"What  the  Allies  may  think  of  her  policy  is  now 
a  matter  of  almost  complete  indifference  to  her.  Nat- 
urally she  would  be  happy  to  have  an  expression  of 
good-will  from  the  Allies— but  that  is  all."  (Koln. 
Volksz.,  1  March.)  Japan's  action  in  Siberia  will  put 
the  Allies  in  an  embarrassing  position.  It  can  only 
be  carrieid  out  in  opposition  to  all  of  the  loudly 
voiced  moral  principles  they  have  so  often  repeated, 
and  even  if  it  be  regarded  as  to  their  immediate  inter- 
est, it  can  hardly  be  to  their  ultimate.  But  the  Allies 
can  "only  grin  and  bear  it." 

How  will  Japanese  action  in  Siberia  modify  the 
course  of  the  war?    Most  of  the  German  papers  de- 
clare, not  at  all.   They  ridicule  the  idea  of  Japanese 
intervention  on  a  European  front  either  East  or  West. 
"Siberia  is  a  long  way  from  the  Flemish  Coast.  Nor 
will  Germany  come  into  conflict  with  them  in  Siberia. 
All  of  the  inspired  press  repudiates  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate German  action  in  the  Far  East.    Germany  will 
have  enough  to  do  nearer  home.    "Japan  cannot  in 
any  way  prevent  Germany  from  carrying  out  her  war 
plans."    Besides  Russia  is  large.    "The  table  is  rich- 
ly set  and  there  is  room  for  several  to  sit  at  it  without 
rubbing  elbows"  (Fremdenblatt,  5  March). 

Finally,  what  effect  will  the  Japanese  mammise 
in  Siberia  have  on  the  future  Germano-Japanese  rela- 
tions9     German  comment  may  be  summarized  in 
these  terms:    Japan  no  longer  needs  her  British  alli- 
ance; the  accord  with  America  is  but  temporary  ;  and 
France  has  the  colony  of  Indo-China  which  Japan 
would  like  to  have.    Germany  would  be  a  useful  ally 
for  such  a  policy.    The  Russian,  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man interests  need  not  conflict.    Germany  and  Japan 
both  need  allies.    For  Germany  the  choice  will  be 
with  Russia  against  Japan,  or  with  Japan  to  divide 
the  spoils  in  Russia. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

A  German  Threat  Against  Denmark 
The  French  press  has  followed  with  some  concern 
an  incident  which  has  arisen  between  the  German 
and  Danish  governments.      In  regard  to  this,  the 
Temps  wrote,  on  March  14: 

"We  read  that  a  German  sheet,  the  Neue  Stutt- 
garter  Zeitung,  writes  apropos  of  the  disagreement 
between  Germany  and  Denmark:  'The  entire  German 
people  stand  behind  the  Government  in  demanding 
that  Denmark  give  us  complete  satisfaction.' 

"This  odious  and  ridiculous  language  confirms 
the  impression  which  we  had  gained  from  other 
sources,  that  Germany  is  making  a  violent  attempt  to 
intimidate  Denmark. 

"The  pretext  is  the  affair  of  the  Tgotz-Mendi,' 
the  Spanish  ship  which,  after  being  captured  by  the 
Germans,  went  ashore  on  the  Danish  Coast.  The 
German  crew  have  been  interned  in  Denmark,  and 
their  government  demands  their  release.  Supposing 
that  the  rules  of  international  law  are  not  sufficient 
immediately  to  solve  this  little  question,  nothing 
would  be  simpler  than  to  submit  it  to  arbitration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wilsonian  principles  accepted  by 
Count  Hertling. 

"But  Germany  seems  to  have  other  reasons  for 
exerting  pressure  on  Denmark: 

"1.  The  Danish  elections,  which  will  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
are  to  take  place  April  18.  The  government  of  Ber- 
lin wishes  to  assert  its  supremacy  as  in  the  past. 

"2.  Germany  meditates  placing  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  Baltic  confederation.  She  wishes  Denmark 
to  join,  hoping  that  this  might  draw  in  Sweden. 

"3.  The  German  admiralty  is  disgruntled  at  the 
agreement  by  which  the  Allies  exact  part  of  the  ton- 
nage of  neutrals  in  return  for  goods  delivered  to 
them.  Germany  wishes  to  make  an  example  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  frighten  the  neutrals  out  of  giving 
up  their  tonnage." 

The  Temps  followed  this  up  with  a  second  article, 
"Our  Copenhagen  correspondent  sends  us  some 
interesting  information  on  the  incident  raised  be- 
tween Germany  and  Denmark  by  the  stranding  of  the 
Tgotz-Mendi.'  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  at- 
tacks of  the  German  press  against  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, voiced  principally  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Svitzer  Salvage  Co.,  a 
Danish  concern,  was  not  allowed  to  refloat  the  ship. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  German  papers  this  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  13th  Hague  Convention;  but 
the  Danish  Berlingske  Titende  remarks  that  the  crew 
were  not  in  any  danger,  and  that,  if  they  had  been, 
the  necessary  measures  would  immediately  have  been 
taken.    The  question  is  whether  either  the  Danish 


authorities  or  private  individuals  such  as  the  salvage 
company  had  a  right  to  lend  assistance.  But  the 
authorities  are  prevented  by  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
and  the  subjects  themselves  by  the  Danish  law  of  2 
August,  1914. 

"The  Tgotz-Mendi'  being  stranded  and  the  Ger- 
man crew  unable  to  take  her  to  port,  the  Spanish 
ship  was  technically  retaken.  This  being  the  case, 
nothing  remained  for  the  Danish  Government  but  to 
refloat  her  and  take  her  to  a  safe  place.  In  doing  so 
Denmark  acted  according  to  the  Hague  conventions, 
No.  X,  article  15,  and  No.  XIII,  article  21. 
"The  text  of  these  two  articles  is  as  follows: 
"Convention  X,  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
war  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  convention. 

"Art.  15.  The  shipwrecked,  sick,  or  wounded, 
who  are  disembarked  in  a  neutral  port  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  authorities,  should,  except  in  case 
of  an  arrangement  to  the  contrary  between  the  neu- 
tral state  and  belligerent  states,  be  kept  hy  the  neu- 
tral state  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  again 
take  part  in  the  war. 

"The  cost  of  medical  care  and  internment  will 
be  stood  by  the  state  of  which  the  shipwrecked,  sick, 
or  wounded  are  dependents. 

"Convention  XIII,  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  during  a  maritime  war: 

"A  prize  may  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  only 
because  of  innavigability,  storm  at  sea,  or  lack  of 
fuel  or  provisions. 

"She  should  leave  as  soon  as  the  cause  justifying 
her  entry  into  the  port  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  she 
does  not  do  this  the  neutral  power  should  order  her 
to  leave  immediately;  if  she  does  not  obey  this  order 
the  neutral  power  should  use  the  means  at  her  dis- 
posal to  release  the  ship  with  its  original  officers  and 
crew,  and  intern  the  crew  put  on  board  by  the  captor. 

"The  conventions  do  not  contain  any  special  pro- 
visions for  the  case  in  question,  and  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment had  to  act  by  analogy. 

"An  official  Copenhagen  despatch  through  another 
channel  states  that,  according  to  the  Reichstag  min- 
utes published  in  the  German  press,  a  representative 
of  Wilhelmstrasse  announced  that  the  Foreign  Office 
feels  confident  of  Denmark's  immediately  returning 
the  German  crew  of  the  Tgotz-Mendi'  to  Germany. 

"Certain  Allied  newspapers  have  repeated  this 
piece  of  information  and  added  the  rumor  that  Ger- 
many has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Denmark  demanding 
the  immediate  release  of  the  crew.  But  we  have 
learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  negotiations 
are  still  in  progress,  and  in  no  way  differ  from  nego- 
tiations over  similar  affairs  in  the  past. 

"The  published  reports  are  therefore  erroneous, 
and  the  rumor  of  an  ultimatum  entirely  without 
foundation." 
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hlndenburg  and  lbdendorff  on  the  military 

Situation 

(Le  Temps,  17  March,  1918).  Before  his  de- 
parture for  Berlin,  the  middle  of  last  week,  Hinden- 
burg  received  the  German  journalists  at  Headquar- 
ters. Ludendorff  was  present  and  participated  in 
the  interview.  Both  repeat  their  assurance  in  Ger- 
man victory  in  the  West  but  emphasize  the  difficulties 
to  be  faced.  Hindenburg  declared:  "The  chain  that 
was  going  to  choke  us  has  been  broken.  iNow  we  can 
utilize  all  our  strength  on  the  Western  front.  Our 
behavior  in  the  East  has  been  qualified  as  tyrannical, 
but  we  could  not  help  acting  vigorously.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  make  our  frontiers  safe  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  events  of  1914  in  Eastern 
Prussia.  The  importance  of  the  victories  in  the  East 
will  only  be  appreciated  when  the  present  events  are 
in  greater  perspective."  Hindenburg  sees  France 
"digging  her  own  grave  by  giving  herself  over  to 
British  folly."  "Now  we  can  take  the  offensive  on 
the  Western  front.  If  this  movement  is  carried  out 
il  will  be  merciless.  We  should  consider  that  the 
enemy  disposes  of  a  reserve  force  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  divisions  and  possesses  a  very  ex- 
tensive system  of  railways  to  transfer  reserves  to  the 
threatened  points.  But  we  must  lake  our  morale  into 
account.  We  are  fully  confident,  and  feel  sure  that 
the  battle  in  which  we  are  going  to  engage  will  end 
favorably  for  us.  The  essential  thing  is  the  good 
morale  of  the  German  soldier.  Victory  is  due  him, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  whole  of  Germany  is  ani- 
mated by  the  same  high  spirit  that  guides  our  men 
at  the  front." 

Ludendorff,  referring  to  the  military  situation  on 
the  Western  front,  said,  "The  question  now  is  not  to 
ascertain  where  is  the  enemy  going  to  attack,  for  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  plan  the  offensive.  Should 
the  enemy  attack  they  would  find  Germany  ready  to 
meet  the  shock.  The  front  is  still  being  reinforced 
continuously;  our  divisions  have  been  transferred 
fiom  East  to  West  without  interruption.  The  Ger- 
mans are  already  numerically  superior  on  the  West- 
ern Front.  If  there  be  new  battles,  the  Germans  can 
await  the  fight  with  full  confidence.  The  enemy  has 
accumulated  back  of  the  Franco-English  front  nu- 
merous divisions  kept  in  reserve  ready  to  fight.  As 
the  movement  of  these  troops  is  made  easy  by  the  rail- 
road systm  of  our  adversaries,  the  prodigious  extent 
of  our  next  task  can  be  judged.  However,  the  Ger- 
mans are  strong  enough  for  this  enterprise.  We  must 
fight  to  the  end  for  otherwise  we  cannot  live  in  peace." 

Hindenburg  concluded:  "Little  by  little  Germany 
will  win  peace  in  the  West  as  the  prize  of  her  vic- 
tories. It  will  be  an  honorable — not  an  inconsistent 
—peace.  The  German  people,  by  shedding  their 
precious  blood,  deserve  a  strong  German  peace  for  its 
future  prosperity." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

British  Politics  and  the  Press 
"Few  questions  can  be  more  important,"  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  12  March,  "than  that  which 
was  raised  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
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the  proper  relations  of  the  press  and  the  Government, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  directors  of  the  press  and 
the  Governments.  The  growth  of  the  newspaper  and 
of  the  power  of  the  newspaper  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  our  politics  and  of  the  whole  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  this  country.  It  finds  a  parallel  in 
America,  but  in  no  other  country,  and  in  America  the 
power  of  the  individual  newspaper  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual newspaper  proprietor — unless  he  happens  to 
own  a  whole  series  of  allied  newspapers — is  restricted 
by  the  vastness  of  the  country  and  the  limitations  of 
time,  space,  and  communications.  We  are  essen- 
tially a  political  people,  and  the  newspaper  is  the 
organ  of  our  politics.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  that 
the  press  is  with  us  anonymous,  that  it  is  controlled 
by  men  who  need  not  and  usually  do  not  write  a 
single  line  of  the  papers  whose  policy  and  charac- 
ter they  determine,  that  the  numbers  of  the  impor- 
tant newspapers  are  limited  and  their  circulation  in 
many  cases  enormous,  and  you  have  obviously  a 
state  of  things  implying  great  possibilities  of  abuse 
and  of  public  danger." 

In  these  words  the  Guardian  commences  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  11  March.  The  conditions  out  of 
which  it  arose  are  well  known.  In  the  wide  circle  of 
the  present  ministry,  and  among  some  of  the  higher 
government  officials  are  to  be  found  several  men  who 
control  a  number  of  important  daily  papers.  More 
than  one  of  these  is  what  the  Guardian  calls  "the  mul- 
tiple newspaper  owner,  who  runs  perhaps  a  score  of 
newspapers  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  some  vulgar 
and  trivial,  some  high-toned  and  important,  and, 
where  they  deal  with  politics,  not  necessarily  all  of 
the  same  shade."  This  in  itself  would  not  arouse 
great  question  but,  the  same  paper  continues,  "the 
question  now  raised  is  whether  to  this  immense 
growth  of  indirect  power  shall  be  added  the  direct 
power  of  membership  of  a  Government  or  of  a  great 
administrative  appointment." 

Nor,  although  this  was  the  principal  question  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  debate  referred  to,  can  it  be 
fully  understood  without  reference  to  a  related  issue 
which  has  been  much  in  the  public  mind.  Suspicions 
have  long  been  growing  that  politicians  have  used  the 
papers  in  question  to  destroy  the  reputations  of  men 
whom  it  was  desired  to  remove  from  office.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  these  men,  who  include  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  sailors  in 
Great  Britain,  have  been  attacked  in  a  manner  not 
only  unfair,  but  almost  cowardly;  since  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  at  least,  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves.  There  has  also  been  current  a  related 
but  opposed  idea  that  the  Government  has  been  in- 
fluenced in  its  actions  by  the  views  of  this  section  of 
the  press.  To  the  resentment  aroused  by  belief  that 
unscrupulous  and  unjust  methods  were  in  use  was 
added  the  fear  that  the  press,  one  of  the  greatest 
guarantees  of  popular  freedom,  was  being  turned  by 
politicians  into  a  weapon  of  persecution,  of  oppres- 
sion and  of  the  perversion  of  public  opinion.  Several 
newspapers  standing  outside  the  suspected  circle  had 
no  hesitation  in  making  these  charges  very  plainly 
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indeed.  The  evidence  upon  which  they  relied  lay 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  "victims  of  the  press  gang" 
had  been  in  every  case  attacked  by  the  suspected 
papers  shortly  before  they  fell  from  office.  The  na- 
tural reply  of  the  accused  papers  was  that  they  had 
merely  shown  more  ability  than  their  contemporaries 
in  seeing  essential  faults  and  in  foretelling  the  action 
of  the  Cabinet.  Both  they  and  the  Cabinet — or  rather 
the  Prime  Minister,  since  it  was  upon  him  personally 
that  most  of  the  accusations  fastened — denied  re- 
peatedly that  the  much  discussed  connection  had  any 
foundation  in  fact.  But  the  charges  persisted,  grew 
in  number  and  in  animus,  and  reached  something  like 
a  climax  in  connection  with  the  retirements  of  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  and  Sir  William  Robertson. 

Considering  how  many  are  the  questions  of  more 
practical  and,  as  it  would  seem,  of  more  vital  interest 
now  before  the  rulers  of  the  country,  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  affair  of  the  press  was  somewhat  of 
a  side  issue.    It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.    Quite  apart 
from   the  faults,   mistakes,   or  misunderstandings 
which  may  have  been  involved  in  the  question,  stands 
out  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  charges  against  the 
Government  and  the  papers  were  firmly  believed  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  people.    Many  of  these 
apparently  were  persons  who,  having  little  quarrel 
with  the  Government  in  other  respects,  felt  their  con- 
fidence in  and  attachment  to  it  most  seriously  dis- 
turbed. Many  supporters  of  Mr.  Asquith  have  thought 
of  him  as  one  of  the  "victims";  while  all  the  more 
decided  opponents  of  the  Government  have  made  full 
use  of  the  press  question  to  gain  adherents  for  them- 
selves.  To  face  the  charge  became  therefore  a  neces- 
sity to  an  administration  which,  like  all  British  ad- 
ministrations, must  possess  the  public  confidence  in 
order  to  carry  on  its  work.    The  debate  of  11  March 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  when  the  question  had 
come  up  in  the  House.    On  several  occasions  in  re- 
cent months  questions  concerning  it  have  been  asked. 
As  often  perhaps  it  has  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.     Charges  have  been  brought 
mainly  with  regard  to  papers  controlled  by  three 
peers,  all  of  whom  have  recently  received  important 
appointments:  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  controls  a  num- 
ber of  papers,  including  the  Times  and  Daily  Mail, 
his  brother,  Lord  Rothermere,  and   Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  who  has,  or  very  recently  had,  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Daily  Express. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Austin  Chamber- 
lain, who  asked  whether  the  Prime  Minister  could 
"make  a  statement  to  the  House  as  to  the  connection 
of  the  Government  with  the  Press."  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  reply  contained  several  interesting  state- 
ments. 

His  first  point  was  that  newspaper  propritetors 
were  no  more  disqualified  than  other  business  men 
from  holding  ministerial  positions,  provided  they 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  giving  up  direction  of 
their  papers  upon  assuming  office,  as  Lords  Rother- 
mere and  Beaverbrook  had  done.  He  showed  that 
this  view  was  held  in  other  Allied  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  he  advanced  many  facts  and 
arguments  in  support  of  the  contention  that  all  three 


of  the  peers,  concerning  whom  question  was  rais 
were  appointed  because  they  were  the  best  men  that 
could  be  found  for  the  offices  which  they  held.  Inci- 
dentally, in  discussing  Lord  Northcliffe's  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  propaganda  in  enemy  countries, 
he  admitted  that  the  attempts  previously  made  in  this 
matter  had  not  given  the  desired  results.  The  pre- 
ceding government  had  placed  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  a  Foreign  Office  official  and  two  journalists.  "Not 
one  of  them  had  the  necessary  experience."  The 
present  government  "supplemented  their  efforts  by 
appointing  a  committee  of  distinguished  newspaper 
proprietors  and  editors  to  assist."  This  was  found 
"quite  insufficient." 

A  third  interesting  statement  was  as  follows:  "As 
to  the  suggestion  that  I  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  attacks  on  Admirals  and  Generals,  I  have  already 
stated  in  this  House  that  the  charge  is  untrue;  and 
as  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  that  an 
official  of  my  staff  had  inspired  paragraphs  attack- 
ing Admirals  and  Generals,  I  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated that  matter  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  imputation  is  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion." 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  the  first  to  reply. 
He  accepted  gladly  the  statement  of  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech.  But  he 
doubted  what  effect  they  would  produce,  because 
"there  had  been  too  much  coincidence"  in  the  re- 
moval of  public  servants  after  attacks  by  particular 
journals,  and  in  the  discovery  by  the  Government 
that  those  who  had  been  associated  with  the  attacks 
were  "indispensable"  in  certain  public  offices  "on 
their  'individual  merits  alone.'  "  He  pointed  out 
that  the  presence  of  newspaper  proprietors  in  the 
Government  very  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  press,  and  that  the  position  of  a  news- 
paper proprietor  who  found  himself  in  possession 
of  confidential  information  was  a  difficult  one. 

Up  to  this  point  the  debate  had  been  a  rather 
solemn  affair;  but  the  third  speaker,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Hughes,  changed  its  character  almost  in  a  moment. 
His  speech  "coruscated  with  jewels  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom," (Daily  Chronicle,  March  12)  brought  down 
the  House  from  the  alpine  altitudes  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's grave  admonitory  eloquence  to  a  level  in  which 
that  mood  was  felt  to  be  incongruous.  ...  It 
clearly  became  impossible  for  the  laughing  audi- 
ence—and Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  even  Sir  Edward  Carson  must  be 
included  in  that  category  with  the  rest — to  discuss 
as  a  sinster  and  evil  portent  a  personality  or  a  group 
of  personalities  lately  the  cause  of  so  much  whole- 
hearted merriment  (Manchester  Guardian,  March 
12).  Indeed,  according  to  the  Daily  Neivs  (March 
12),  after  Mr.  Hughes  had  managed  to  spread  ridi- 
cule rather  impartially  in  all  directions,  "the  House 
having  abandoned  itself  to  laughter,  all  but  emptied, 
to  recover  some  measure  of  seriousness,  and  inter- 
est and  purpose  went  from  the  debate." 

This  latter  statement,  if  true,  is  all  the  greater 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes;  for  the  discussion  continued 
for  some  time  and  included  long  speeches  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  the  Prime  Minister.    Mr.  Asquith  spoke 
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with  great  moderation,  confining  himself  chiefly  to 
general  admonitions.  But  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
amplifying  his  earlier  statements,  defended  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  greatest  vigor.  He  pointed  out  that 
"the  virulence  of  the  attacks  made  on  one  set  of  poli- 
ticians by  one  set  of  newspapers  is  more  than  equalled 
by  the  attacks  on  rival  politicians  in  another  set 
of  newspapers,"  and  that  he  himself  had  been  at- 
tacked as  much  as  any  man  in  public  life.  Confi- 
dential information  from  official  sources  had  been 
used  by  papers  entirely  unfriendly  to  the  ministry. 
The  newspapers,  when  they  took  a  particular  line, 
were  interpreting  public  opinion,  of  which  they  were 
more  watchful  and  more  sensible  than  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  anticipated  the  outcry  that  would 
be  raised  over  the  appointment  of  newspaper  men. 
He  had  in  fact  shrunk  from  it  in  the  past.  Now  he 
had  decided  that  the  best  men  must  be  placed  in 
office  at  any  cost. 

The  press  as  a  whole  does  not  take  the  debate 
very  seriously.  That  the  Times  should  call  it  "a  de- 
plorable waste  of  time  and  enthusiam"  is  perhaps 
natural  enough.  The  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  it 
"a  very  tame  affair,"  though  remarking  that,  while 
"no  one  desires  a  change  of  Government"  a  "real 
storm"  would  break  out  "if  attacks  on  generals,  ad- 
mirals, or  other  public  servants  were  to  recom- 
mence." The  Daily  Telegraph  says  "it  all  ended  in 
platitudes,"  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  finds  that 
the  discussion  was  "somewhat  barren."  But  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  critics  of  the  Government  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  let  the  matter  entirely  drop.  The 
Daily  News  claims  that  the  Premier  met  a  definite 
challenge  by  "vague  denials  and  general  assertions;" 
while  the  Morning  Post  declares  that  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  defence  was  generally  held  to  be  incon- 
clusive." Even  the  Guardian  and  the  Westminster 
Gazette  object  to  Lord  Northcliffe's  continuation  in 
office.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  matter  will 
be  dropped  for  the  time.  Events  will  decide  whether 
or  when  it  will  be  re-opened. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Pichon  Disclosure 

The  German  press  rarely  reverts  to  the  causes  of 
the  war,  but  the  disclosure  by  M.  Pichon,  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  protestation  of  the  Alsatian  Deputies,  aroused 
considerable  comment  in  the  German  papers.  M. 
Pichon  read  part  of  a  telegram  from  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  Chancellor,  to  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  von  Schoen,  July  30,  1914. 

"If  the  French  Government  expresses  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  neutral,  Your  Excellency  will  de- 
clare that  we  demand  that  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and 
Verdun  be  turned  over  to  us  as  guarantees  of  neu- 
trality. These  we  will  occupy,  and  return  on  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Russia."  A  reply  wa9  to 
be  secured  within  18  hours. 

Another  German  offer  was  made  at  about  the 
same  time  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  if,  in  event  of  war  between  Germany  and  Rus- 


sia, Great  Britain  would  give  a  military  and  naval 
guarantee  that  France  remain  neutral,  Germany 
would  not  attack  France.  This,  also,  if  applied, 
would  have  involved  a  derogation  of  sovereignty 
which  France  would  have  found  inacceptable. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  German  press  was  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pichon  disclosure,  and 
several  articles  were  published  repudiating  such  "un- 
heard of  extravagances."  The  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  writes:  "We  had  hopes  that  such 
an  accusation  would  be  branded  as  false  by  the  For- 
eign Office.  But  with  deep  emotion  the  German  peo- 
ple learns  that  the  telegram  was  sent  as  Pichon  de- 
clares it." 

When  the  accuracy  of  the  text  was  admitted  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  press  then  attempted  to  ex- 
plain away  the  incident.  In  the  German  semi-official 
version  the  importance  of  the  disclosure  is  dis- 
counted, because  the  instructions  of  the  von  Beth- 
mann telegram  were  never  put  into  effect.  If  France 
had  not  disclosed  her  inclinations  for  war  and  had 
declared  her  intention  of  remaining  neutral,  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  to  modify  the  instruc- 
tions. The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  de- 
clares: "The  likelihood  of  the  instructions  having 
been  given  is  regarded  as  slight.  Certainty  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  decision  of  France  not  to 
remain  neutral."  That  there  were  several  German 
projects  is  proved  by  the  different  suggestion  made 
by  the  German  ambassador  in  London  in  regard  to 
France.  These  all  indicate  Germany's  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  with  France.  Furthermore  this  telegram 
had  no  influence  in  determining  France  to  make 
war.  M.  Pichon's  admission  that  this  telegram  be- 
came known  only  recently  to  the  French  Government 
is  proof  of  this.  She  was  determined,  "more  de- 
termined even  than  Russia,"  declares  the  German 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  force  a  war 
with  Germany. 

Most  of  the  papers  attempt  to  justify  the  von 
Bethmann  telegram  as  necessary  in  view  of  the  fixed 
intentions  of  France  to  attack  Germany  at  the  most 
opportune  moment.  "The  demand  for  the  cession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and  Verdun,  that  they  might 
be  held  as  pledges  until  the  end  of  the  war,  was  ren- 
dered necessary"  (Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  3). 
"No  faith  can  be  placed  in  a  French  pledge,"  de- 
clares the  Norddeutsche:  "France  had  it  entirely 
in  her  hands  as  to  how  long  she  would  remain  neu- 
tral. She  could  at  any  moment  it  pleased  her  de- 
part from  this  neutrality.  Witness  Italy  and  Rou- 
mania.  .  .  .  Events  show  that  France  did  not 
want  neutrality  and  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
move  a  finger  to  secure  it." 

Professor  Hans  Delbruch  finds  a  simple  explana- 
tion for  the  von  Bethmann  telegram  in  the  desire  of 
the  Ex-Chancellor  to  please  von  Moltke  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  "The  instructions  to  von  Schoen  were  cer- 
tainly a  large  diplomatic  blunder,  but  nothing  more. 
It  was  natural  that  von  Moltke  should  demand  guar- 
antees, but  it  would  have  sufficed  to  insist  that  France 
should  not  mobilize.  To  demand  that  Toul  and  Ver- 
dun be  turned  over  was  a  purely  military  idea  which 
did  not  show  sufficient  consideration  for  the  honor 
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of  the  country  in  question.  Von  Bethmann  should 
have  found  another  form  to  express  this  desire. 
Probably  he  felt  that,  since  the  instructions  would 
not  be  required  in  application,  he  could  give  this  sat- 
isfaction to  the  General  Staff.  He  did  not  consider 
the  possibility  of  its  falling  one  day  into  the  hands 
of  the  French."    (Neues  Weiner  Journal,  March  5.) 

Von  Bethmann  himself  explains  his  intentions 
in  sending  the  telegram.  He  seeks  to  justify  himself 
on  grounds  of  pure  expediency;  by  his  certainty  that 
"at  best  France  would  but  use  her  neutrality  to  strike 
with  more  force  later;  that  Germany  could  not  re- 
main in  the  uncertainty  of  having  to  wage  war  on 
several  fronts;  and  finally,  that  France  should  see 
by  the  other  alternatives  that  Germany  had  not  in- 
tended to  injure  the  honor  of  France,  much  less  to 
attack  her." 

The  Temps,  March  12,  after  analyzing  the  docu- 
ment and  German  comment  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions: "Why  did  Germany,  if  she  thought  Great 
Britain  was  prepared  to  guarantee  French  neutral- 
ity, lay  down  impossible  conditions?  Why  did  she 
lay  down  an  impossible  condition  in  the  event  of 
France  remaining  neutral?  To  demand  Toul  and 
Verdun,  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the  British 
fleet  and  army,  to  demand  the  impossible  in  fact, 
was  not  all  this  a  sinister  precaution  against  any  ar- 
rangement which  might  have  prevented  war?" 

The  Military  Situation 

(Von  Salzmann  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  March 
7.)  We  are  still  waiting  for  Wilson's  answer,  but  af- 
ter Balfour's  declaration  there  is  no  doubt  left;  the 
great  drama  is  not  yet  over.  England  wants  to  go 
to  the  limit,  she  wants  a  military  decision.  To  at- 
tain this  end  France's  suicide  must  be  complete.  The 
world  will  witness  the  greatest  military  events  ever 
seen.  From  one  and  the  other  side  there  is  a  total 
of  400  divisions  distributed  along  the  line  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The  decision  may  come 
at  any  time.  Just  now  the  entire  world  is  filled  with 
feverish  expectation.  We  are  facing  a  very  uncer- 
tain future,  but  there  should  be  only  one  feeling  in 
our  hearts — confidence.  The  main  reason  that  should 
banish  all  doubt  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  con- 
sult the  future  with  uneasiness  is  that  we  have  been 
able  to  attain  unity  in  command,  an  accomplish- 
ment that  has  allowed  us  to  triumph  on  the  Eastern 
Front.  That  unity  has  constituted  that  invaluable 
element  represented  by  a  name  —  Hendenburg — 
since  Tannenburg.  Even  at  that  epoch  that  name  was 
for  us  the  omen  of  a  happy  end  of  the  war. 

We  have  before  us  three  allied  nations:  the 
French,  the  English  and  the  Italians.  Up  to  now  the 
Americans  have  but  about  160,000  men  drawn  up 
in  echelons  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  Canal  to  the  Rhin. 

For  three  years  our  enemies  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  High  Command.  They  recognize  that 
only  a  single  will  can  give  the  masses  the  momen- 
tum that  assures  victory.  But  politic  jealousies  are 
so  great  among  the  Entente  Powers  that  unity  in  com- 


mand, although  considered  excellent,  has  not  mate- 
lialized. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  results  of 
the  Versailles  War  Conference,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  matter  of  the  High  Command  has  not  been  solved. 
At  the  present  the  following  points  have  been  estab- 
lished with  certainty:  The  British  Army  in  England 
and  the  Colonies  has  an  autonomous  command;  the 
English  Army  on  the  Western  Front  is  equally  auto- 
nomous; so  is  the  French  Army  and  the  Italian  Army; 
and  the  Americans  do  very  much  what  they  want. 
The  only  common  element  to  all  these  forces  is  the 
great  Army  Reserve,  of  "choc,"  which,  massed  at 
the  rear,  is  under  the  command  of  General  Foch. 
That  army  consists  of  about  60  divisions.  Its  aim 
is  plain;  after  the  fight  begins  and  when  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  in  reserve  that  have  taken  part 
in  it  become  worn  out,  the  Army  of  Manoeuvres  will 
take  the  field  to  impose  a  decision.  In  a  few  days 
we  will  devote  a  special  article  to  this  army. 

It  is  very  interesting  for  us  to  examine  the  hidden 
causes  of  the  conflict  among  the  Entente  Powers  on 
the  question  of  high  command.  We  know  that  this 
conflict  has  caused  the  retirement  of  a  good  English 
general,  Sir  William  Robertson,  the  Chief  of  the 
British  General  Staff.  The  conflict  had  a  purely 
political  character.  We  have  had  at  home  a  similiar 
incident  at  the  time  the  campaign  against  Ludendorff 
was  waged.  Colonel  Repington,  too  well  known,  and 
who  has  left  the  Times  and  gone  over  to  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  engaged  in  a  journalistic  campaign  in  favor 
of  Robertson.  I  have  never  had  any  sympathy  for 
this  man,  but  I  can  say  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  fight 
against  Lloyd  George.  Also  by  so  doing  he  has  acted 
in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

Difficulty  of  Bringing  Supplies  from  the 
Ukraine 

(Arbeiter  Zeitung,  Vienna,  March  2,  1918.)  In 
a  meeting  of  two  of  the  committees  of  the  Food 
Council  transpired  the  reasons  militating  against  the 
speedy  importation  of  economic  reinforcements  from 
the  Ukraine.  It  has  already  been  arranged  that  firms 
which  formerly  did  business  almost  exclusively  with 
Russia  shall  take  charge  of  the  importation,  and 
from  among  these  firms  a  "Grain-Importation  Com- 
mission" has  already  been  formed.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank,  with  the  assistance  of  smaller  pri- 
vate banks,  is  to  finance  the  undertaking.  But  the 
difficulty  lies  in  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The 
spring  thaw  is  just  beginning  in  the  Ukraine,  and  for 
several  weeks  the  roads  will  be  impassable.  The  re- 
instatement of  railway  communications  is  being 
pushed  energetically,  and  two  lines  will  be  ready  for 
use  very  shortly;  but  in  all  the  Ukraine  there  is  no 
coal  for  the  locomotives,  and  the  shipping  on  the  Black 
Sea  is  held  up  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Booty  of  the  Central  Powers  Since 
December,  1917 

(Norddeutche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March  3, 
1918.)  The  Entente  resents  most  bitterly  the  Ger- 
mans' great  booty  in  guns  and  war  material,  for  the 
greater  part  of  French  and   English  manufacture. 
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Since  Dec.  1st,  1917,  the  Central  Powers  have  cap- 
tured altogether  120,443  prisoners,  3,633  guns, 
7,103  machine  guns,  86  trench  mortars,  128,000 
rifles,  many  thousand  conveyances,  including  500 
motor  trucks,  11  armored  automobiles,  several  mil- 
lion rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  numerous  tanks, 
47  armored  motor  boats  and  hospital  barges,  22  aero- 
planes (not  counting  those  shot  down),  800  locomo- 
tives, 8,000  railroad  cars,  mostly  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, besides  countless  implements  of  war  and 
field  kitchens  with  their  belongings  and  other  ob- 
jects. 

These  immense  figures  gain  in  importance  when 
il  is  considered  that  the  number  of  guns,  3,633, 
greatly  surpasses  the  quantity  of  field  artillery  pos- 
sessed by  all  the  German  army  corps  in  time  of 
peace;  while  7,103  machine  guns  represent  four 
times  the  number  of  such  guns  existing  in  Germany 
when  the  war  broke  out.  If  the  thousands  of  can- 
non and  machine  guns  captured  in  our  offensive 
against  Italy  are  added,  we  can  easily  estimate  the 
increase  of  strength  which  has  accrued  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  through  their  victories,  and  which  fully 
explains  the  anger  of  England  and  France. 

The  Peace  Problem 

(Hannover scher  Anzeiger,  national- liberal,  Mar. 
13.)  Germans,  and  more  specially  Austrians,  are 
asking  people  returning  from  France  what  treatment 
they  may  look  forward  to  in  France,  and  particu- 
larly in  Paris  after  the  war.  They  may  expect  gen- 
eially  to  encounter  only  the  most  bitter  hatred  di- 
rected against  anyone  or  anything  German,  Austrian, 
or  Hungarian,  indiscriminately,  hate  even  to  the  point 
of  violence. 

"To  be  sure  there  are  some  Frenchmen  of  a  rea- 
sonable disposition  who  do  not  share  these  feelings. 
But  out  of  a  thousand  there  is  scarcely  one,  and  out 
of  a  hundred  thousand  barely  ten  who  would  be  bold 
enough  to  take  an  ill-used  German  under  their  pro- 
tection. Were  it  not  for  the  hatred  in  France  the 
world  would  have  been  at  peace  long  ago.  It  is  this 
hate  which  blinds  France.  A  hate  so  violent  that  even 
the  men  in  power  have  no  conception  of  its  conse- 
quences. Clemenceau  is  the  very  man  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flames.    He  has,  furthermore,  greater  popu- 


larity than  is  thought  outside.  If  the  head  of  Cail- 
laux  were  to  fall  tomorrow  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  would  be  seized  with  delirious  rapture. 

"The  French  who  hate  any  man  that  preaches 
reason  and  reconciliation,  are  now  the  victims  of  the 
"Tiger"  who,  undoing  the  previous  good  work  of 
such  papers  as  the  Pays  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple, 
is  sowing  a  hate  which  in  four  months  has  reached 
astounding  proportions.  This  he  fans  with  brilliant 
propaganda,  and  overwhelms  all  other  efforts. 

"But  what  of  the  workers  and  those  who  have 
made  peace  demonstrations?"  some  one  asks.  They 
hate,  perhaps  less  than  the  rest,  but  still  they  hate. 
They  long  for  the  end  of  the  war  because  it  is  intol- 
erable, but  not  for  the  end  of  hate.  It  is  only  among 
the  soldiers  that  certain  elements  are  to  be  found 
which  realize  how  senseless  the  propaganda  of  hate 
really  is,  but  these  soldiers  return  from  their  leave 
inoculated  with  this  poison  of  hate,  caught  at  home. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  soldiers  will  be  unable  to 
stem  the  rising  flood.  In  French  eyes  the  Boche  is 
the  cause  of  all  their  woes.  When  any  one  says, 
"The  German  does  not  hate,"  then  the  immediate 
answer  is,  "Has  he  any  reason  to?  Has  he  not 
rather  reason  to  repent?  Why  does  he  want  peace? 
Why  does  he  reveal  his  weakness?  Solely  because 
ht  is  losing  his  breath,  because  he  sees  the  failure 
of  submarine  warfare,  and  certain  defeat." 

"The  Americans  by  their  mere  presence  have 
helped  stiffen  the  French  war  spirit.  They  are  spend- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  money,  and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, offer  the  people  a  chance  to  make  large  profits. 
Still  there  is  suffering  from  an  insufficient  food  sup- 
ply, perhaps  more  than  in  Germany.  Hope  and 
hate  keep  alive  the  fire  of  their  spirit  and  silence 
their  stomachs.  Certainly  the  people  have  suffered 
periods  of  great  depression  (which  verged  on  panic 
at  the  Russian  news),  but  the  Government,  relying 
on  public  confidence  in  itself,  quieted  them  until  the 
last  great  Italian  disaster.  On  January  31  the  Pari- 
sian morale  suffered  severely  from  the  recent  air 
raid,  but  hope  and  hate  continued  to  sustain  it. 

"It  is  possible  that  a  clear  failure  of  their  army 
in  the  field  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  French  hopes. 
Their  hate  would  still  endure,  a  hate  which  cannot 
be  overcome,  and  which  would  persist  even  in  the 
face  of  an  ingenuous  peace  offer  from  the  Quadru- 
plice." 
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The  London  Conference  and  Peace  Rumors 

The  meetings  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at 
London  on  March  14,  15  and  16  occurred  at  a  time 
when  rumors  of  pending  peace  negotiations  were  rife 
in  England.  Some  of  these  rumors  seem  to  have 
risen  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Compton- 
Rickett,  Paymaster  General  and  Privy  Councillor  on 
March  13.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Daily- 
Telegraph  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  both  of 
March  14  explain  this.  The  Telegraph  reports  the 
speech: 

"Sir  J.  Compton-Rickett,  M.  P.,  who  had  just  left 
the  Prime  Minister,  said,  'If  you  knew  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crisis  of  this  moment  you  would 
say  that  whoever  the  man  who  is  Prime  Minister  may 
be,  he  must  have  the  undivided  support  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  moment,  when  within  the  next  week  or  so, 
possibly  within  the  next  few  days,  decisions  of  the 
utmost  gravity  may  be  taken,  affecting  the  whole  life 
of  this  Empire  in  the  time  to  come.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  any  immediate  or  catastrophic  danger,  but 
something  that  must  be  faced.  He  needs  your  pray- 
ers, and  we  need  the  unbroken  support  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  community  if  we  are  to  do  right.  The 
Germanic  federation  and  their  friends  are  contest- 
ing with  the  British  group,  and  it  is  now  hanging  in 
the  balance.  It  will  be  solved  more  rapidly  perhaps 
than  many  of  us  think.' 

"Sir  J.  Compton-Rickett,  M.  P.,  interviewed  by 
a  Press  Association  representative  as  to  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  imminence  of  'crises,'  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  imply  any  special  or  unforeseen  crisis 
suddenly  confronting  the  country,  but  that,  as  was 
obvious  to  serious  students  of  the  situation,  a  num- 
ber of  the  gravest  war  problems  were  pressing  for 
decision  by  the  War  Cabinet." 

The  Guardian  comments  upon  it: 

"Everybody  has  been  talking  today  about  Sir 
Joseph  Compton-Rickett's  speech  at  the  Free  Church 
Council.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  theories  cur- 
rent to  explain  what  his  sensational  phrases  meant. 

"The  story  most  generally  canvassed  was  that 
there  was  a  new  peace  offer  from  Germany.  Gos- 
sip was  astonishingly  precise  about  the  terms  of  this 
offer.  Germany  was  to  restore  and  indemnify  Bel- 
gium, to  evacuate  France,  to  offer  her  colonies  for 
sale  subject  to  a  guarantee  of  free  trade  and  equal 
commercial  opportunities,  and  to  make  Alsace-Lor- 
raine a  neutral  State  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Pope. 
These  supposed  terms  are  connected  in  gossip  with 
the  recent  trip  abroad  of  an  eminent  statesman. 

"One  can  only  say  in  comment  that  Sir  Joseph 
Compton-Rickett's   speech   needs   explanation,  and 


that  a  new  offer  from  Germany  would  suffice  to  ex- 
plain a  very  puzzling  phrase." 

An  official  statement  concerning  the  decision  of 
the  Council  is  given  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Daily- 
Mail  for  March  19: 

"The  following  was  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office 
late  last  night: 

"The  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Entente,  assembled  in  London,  feel  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  take  note  of  the  political  crimes 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  German  Peace,  have  been 
committed  against  the  Russian  people.  Russia  was 
unarmed.  Forgetting  that  for  four  years  Germany 
has  been  fighting  against  the  independence  of  nations 
and  the  rights  of  mankind  the  Russian  Government, 
in  a  mood  of  singular  credulity,  expected  to  obtain 
by  persuasion  that  democratic  peace  which  it  had 
failed  to  obtain  by  war. 

"The  results  were  immediate.  The  armistice  had 
not  expired  before  the  German  Command,  though 
pledged  not  to  alter  the  disposition  of  its  troops, 
transferred  them  en  masse  to  the  western  front,  and 
so  weak  did  Russia  find  herself  that  she  dared  raise 
no  protest  against  this  flagrant  violation  of  Germany's 
plighted  word. 

"What  followed  was  of  like  character.  When 
the  German  Peace  was  translated  into  action  it  was 
found  to  involve  the  invasion  of  Russian  territory, 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  all  Russia's  means  of 
defense,  and  the  organization  of  Russian  lands  for 
Germany's  profit,  a  proceeding  which  did  not  differ 
fiom  annexation  because  the  word  itself  was  care- 
fully avoided. 

"Meanwhile  those  very  Russians  who  had 
made  military  operations  impossible  found  their 
diplomacy  impotent,  and  their  representatives  were 
compelled  to  proclaim  that  while  they  refused  to 
read  the  treaty  presented  to  them  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  sign  it.  So  they  signed  it,  not  knowing  whether 
in  its  true  significance  it  meant  Peace  or  War,  nor 
measuring  the  degree  to  which  the  Russian  national 
life  was  reduced  by  it  to  a  shadow. 

"For  us  of  the  Entente  Governments,  the  judg- 
ment which  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  will  pass 
on  these  transactions  could  never  be  in  doubt.  Why 
waste  time  over  German  pledges  when  we  see  that 
at  no  period  in  her  history  of  conquest,  not  even  when 
she  overran  Silesia,  not  even  when  she  partitioned 
Poland,  has  she  exhibited  herself  so  cynically  as  a 
destroyer  of  national  independence  and  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  dignity  of 
civilized  nations. 

"Poland,  whose  heroic  spirit  has  survived  the 
cruellest  of  national  tragedies,  is  threatened  with  a 
fourth  partition,  and  to  aggravate  her  wrongs  devices 
by  which  the  last  trace  of  her  independence  is  to  be 
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crushed  are  based  on  fraudulent  promises  of  free- 
dom. 

What  is  true  with  Russia  and  Poland  is  not  less 
true  with  Rumania.  Overwhelmed  like  them  in  the 
flood  of  merciless  passion  for  domination,  peace  is 
loudly  advertised,  but  under  a  thin  disguise  of  verbal 
profession  lurk  the  brutal  realities  of  war  and  the 
untempered  rule  of  lawless  force. 

"Peace  treaties  such  as  these  we  do  not,  cannot, 
acknowledge.  Our  own  ends  are  very  different. 
We  are  fighting  and  mean  to  continue  fighting  in  or- 
der to  finish  once  and  for  all  with  this  policy  of  plun- 
der, and  to  establish  in  its  place  the  peaceful  reign 
of  organized  justice.  As  the  incidents  of  this  long 
war  unroll  themselves  before  our  eyes,  more  and 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that  the  battles  for  free- 
dom are  everywhere  interdependent,  that  no  separate 
enumeration  of  them  is  needed  and  that  in  every  case 
the  single  but  all  sufficient  appeal  is  to  the  justice 
of  right,  and  the  justice  of  right  is  going  to  win  in 
so  far  as  the  issue  depends  on  battles  yet  to  come. 
The  nations  whose  fate  is  in  the  balance  may  surely 
put  their  trust  in  the  armies  which,  even  under  con- 
ditions more  difficult  than  at  present,  showed  them- 
selves more  than  equal  to  the  great  cause  entrusted 
to  their  valor." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Von  Hertling's  Speech 

The  Paris  papers  of  March  19  print  in  their  late 
morning  editions  a  dispatch  from  Basle  giving  the 
text  of  Von  Hertling's  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  de- 
livered during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia.    The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

"On  November  29  I  was  able  to  inform  the  Reich- 
stag that  the  Russian  Government  had  addressed  to 
all  the  belligerents  a  proposal  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions in  view  of  an  armistice  and  of  a  general  peace. 
We  and  our  allies  accepted  these  propositions  and 
sent  delegates  to  Brest-Litovsk;  the  powers  up  to  that 
time  allied  to  Russia  held  aloof. 

"The  course  of  negotiations  is  already  known  to 
you.  You  will  remember  the  interminable  speeches 
which  were  delivered  not  so  much  to  the  assembled 
delegates  as  to  a  wider  public,  and  which  steadily 
rendered  more  and  more  remote  the  object  which 
was  to  be  obtained.  You  will  remember  the  succes- 
sive interruptions,  the  rupture  and  the  reopening  of 
the  negotiations;  and  we  finally  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  was  necessary  to  say  to  the  Russians:  'It  is 
now  a  case  of  yes  or  no.' 

"On  the  9th  of  March,  the  peace  was  concluded 
at  Brest-Litovsk;  on  March  16,  it  was  ratified  by  the 
proper  assembly.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  stop  and 
discuss  the  judgment  which  the  enemy  powers  may 
deliver  on  the  Russian  peace;  we  must  give  up  hope 
of  hearing  a  calm  discussion  and  an  objective  judg- 
ment from  those  to  whom  hypocrisy  has  become  a 
second  nature,  who  push  deceit  to  the  point  of  bru- 
tality, who  still  dare  talk  of  an  absolutely  disinter- 
ested policy  at  the  moment  when  they  are  preparing 
to  seize  in  their  grasp  a  neutral  country.  Nor  shall 
I  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  dispatch  from  Washington 


expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress  gathered  at  Moscow,  at  the  moment  when 
the  power  of  Germany — in  the  words  of  the  dispatch 
— is  exerting  itself  to  defeat  the  combat  for  liberty. 

"We  have  never  thought  for  a  moment,  and  we 
do  not  think  now,  of  opposing  the  legitimate  desires 
and  aspirations  of  a  Russia  delivered  from  Czarism. 
As  I  said  already  on  November  29,  we  desire  for 
this  country,  already  so  severely  tried,  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  a  calm  and  orderly  situation.  We  deplore 
bitterly  that  this  return  still  seems  far  off  and  that 
frightful  events  have  happened  in  the  meantime  in 
several  places. 

"I  come  now  to  the  treaty  itself. 

"As  you  will  immediately  note,  the  treaty  con- 
tains no  dishonorable  condition  for  Russia,  no  crush- 
ing demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  no  violent  annexa- 
tion of  Russian  territories.  If  a  certain  number  of 
border  territories  are  separating  from  the  Russian 
state,  that  corresponds  to  the  desires  of  these  same 
countries,  desires  recognized  by  Russia  herself.  In 
regard  to  these  territories,  we  adopt  the  same  point 
of  view  which  I  previously  set  forth,  that  is  to  say 
that  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  German 
Empire  they  may  give  themselves  a  constitutional 
form  adapted  to  their  situation,  to  their  tendencies 
and  to  their  civilization;  German  interests  naturally 
being  safeguarded. 

"It  is  in  Courland  that  the  evolution  of  the  coun- 
try is  most  advanced.  As  you  know,  a  deputation 
sent  by  the  National  Council  of  Courland  (in  its  ca- 
pacity of  a  duly  qualified  constitutional  body)  ar- 
rived a  few  days  ago.  It  declared  that  Courland 
broke  off  its  former  constitutional  connections,  and 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  close  economic,  military  and 
political  union  with  Germany. 

"In  the  reply  which  the  Emperor  charged  me  to 
give,  in  my  capacity  as  Imperial  Representative  in 
questions  of  international  law,  I  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Courland.  Joyfully  and  thankfully 
1  took  note  of  the  desired  rapprochement  with  the 
German  Empire,  a  rapprochement  corresponding  to 
intellectual  relations  dating  from  several  centuries 
past, — but  I  reserved  our  final  decision  on  the  polit- 
ical organization  of  the  country  until  the  situation 
should  become  settled  and  until  the  proper  constitu- 
tional organs  should  have  taken  their  position. 

"As  regards  Lithuania,  a  decision  providing  for 
an  intimate  union  with  the  German  Empire  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  affairs  was  already  taken  last 
year.  1  expect  in  the  near  future  a  deputation  from 
the  National  Council  of  Lithuania,  which  should  com- 
municate this  decision  anew.  The  recognition  of  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  constitutional  state  should 
also  follow. 

"We  await  tranquilly  the  further  development 
of  this  political  evolution. 

"The  situation  is  different  in  Livonia  and  Es- 
thonia. 

"These  two  countries  lie  to  the  east  of  the  fron- 
tier agreed  upon  in  the  peace  treaty,  but  as  stipu- 
lated in  Article  6  of  the  treaty,  they  will  be  occupied 
by  German  police  forces  until  security  and  order 
shall  be  guaranteed  there  by  their  own  national  or- 
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ganizations,  and  until  constitutional  order  shall  be 
re-established. 

"The  time  will  then  come  for  these  countries  to 
decide  their  new  political  orientation.  We  hope  and 
desire  that  also  friendly  relations  may  be  estab- 
lished with  the  German  Empire,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  exclude  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia. 

"A  few  words  more  in  regard  to  Poland  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  expressly  named  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  As  you  already  know,  it  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  two  Emperors  on  November  5, 
1916,  which  announced  to  the  world  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country.  It  follows,  thus,  that  the  new 
state  can  be  organized  permanently  and  solidly  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  negotiation  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side,  and  Po- 
land on  the  other. 

"Suggestions  coming  from  Polish  political  cir- 
cles have  been  made  recently  to  the  Government  and 
members  of  the  Reichstag  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  relations  in  the  future.  We  will  exam- 
ine willingly  whether  and  in  what  measure  these 
propositions  are  in  agreement  with  the  intentions  of 
the  two  Governments  to  live  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  good  neighborly  relations  with  the  new  state,  keep- 
ing guarantees  for  the  safeguarding  of  our  inter- 
ests. 

"If  you  approve,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  the  treat- 
ies now  submitted  to  you,  and  if  the  peace  with  Rou- 
mania  also  arrives  at  a  conclusion,  then  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  on  our  whole  Eastern  front,  which 
I  was  able  to  announce  to  you  on  February  24  as 
imminent,  will  have  become  a  reality. 

"But  we  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  a  world 
peace;  the  time  for  it  has  not  yet  come,  and  the  states 
of  the  Entente  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  least 
disposed  to  end  the  frightful  war;  as  ever,  they  seem 
to  have  for  their  aim  to  fight  on  to  the  point  of  our 
destruction;  but  we  shall  not  lose  courage.  We  are 
prepared  for  all,  prepared  to  make  new  and  heavy 
sacrifices. 

"God,  who  has  been  with  us  in  the  past,  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  us;  we  have  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  in  our  incomparable  army,  in  the  heroic 
leaders  of  our  troops  and  we  have  confidence  in  our 
indomitable  people.  But  the  responsibility  for  the 
blood  which  flows  will  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  wish  blood  to  keep  on  flowing." 

Von  Hertling's  speech  is  reported  to  have  been 
greeted  with  lively  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  except  the  extreme  left.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  von  dem  Bussche,  of 
whose  speech  only  a  few  sentences  have  been  reported : 
"In  principle,  we  shall  soon  have  returned  to  a  state 
of  peace  on  all  the  Eastern  front.  We  owe  this  re- 
lief to  our  military  and  economic  situation  first  of 
all  to  the  incomparable  heroism  of  our  troops,  to 
those  of  our  allies,  and  to  the  genius  of  our  military 
chiefs."  He  then  in  turn  recounted  the  peace  nego- 
tiations and  affirmed  that  it  was  only  the  "equivocal 
attitude"  of  Trotzky  which  obliged  Germany  to  aug- 
ment her  demands. 


The  Germans  at  Odessa 
Austro-German  troops  are  now  at  Odessa.  The 
avowed  aim  of  this  move  was  to  drive  away  from  the 
city  the  Bolsheviki  troops  commanded  by  a  certain 
Col.  Muraviev.  An  even  more  obvious  purpose  was 
to  seize  the  stock  of  wheat  which  was  reported  to  ex- 
ist in  the  great  Black  Sea  port.  But,  according  to 
the  papers  which  devote  special  attention  to  foreign 
affairs,  the  Temps  and  the  Debats  (March  15),  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  (March  16),  the  Figaro  (March 
19),  Odessa  is  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  Germany's 
ambitions. 

Fully  to  understand  Germany's  latest  and  most 
"colossal"  scheme,  we  should  remember  those  arti- 
cles in  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  that  stipulated  for  the 
return  of  Kars  and  Batoum  to  Turkey,  and  insisted 
upon  the  complete  independence  of  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. It  seems  that  for  the  old  B.B.B.  (Berlm- 
Byzantium-Bagdad)  plan,  a  new  one  is  about  to  be 
substituted  —  Berlin-Odessa-Batoum-Samarkand, — a 
new  road  to  India  and  a  new  bid  for  the  control  of 
the  old  world.  The  Black  Sea  will  be  turned  into 
a  German  lake — for  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
Ukrainia  and  the  Georgian  Republic  will  all  be  satel- 
lites of  Germany;  the  mineral  wealth  of  Transcau- 
casia tapped  by  way  of  Batoum;  the  Transcaspian 
region,  Persian,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  open  to  Ger- 
man traders  and  German  political  emissaries;  such 
are  the  outlines  of  the  new  Mittel-Europa-Mittel- 
Asien. 

This  scheme  implies  a  renunciation — temporary 
at  ieast — 0f  the  Bagdad  project;  for  a  flanking  move- 
ment towards  Bagdad  by  way  of  undeveloped  Persia 
would  be  less  effective  than  a  direct  attack.  Berlin 
must  therefore  have  considered  England's  position  in 
Mesopotamia  too  strong  to  be  immediately  assailed. 
The  scheme  does  not  imply  the  speedy  opening  of  a 
trade  or  military  route  to  India,  for  there  are  deserts 
and  well-nigh  impassable  mountains  on  the  way.  But 
it  does  imply  the  possibility  of  a  political  and  relig- 
ious action  on  the  Moselm  world,  in  Turkestan,  in 
Afghanistan,  and  in  India  proper.  This,  combined 
with  encouragements  to  Hindu  nationalism,  might 
cieate  for  England  such  tremendous  difficulties  in 
her  Eastern  empire  that  she  would  be  utterly  power- 
less in  a  European  crisis. 

On  these  points  the  four  papers  above  quoted  are 
agreed.  The  Temps  notes  in  addition  that  Germany 
hopes  to  make  herself  more  independent  of  her  as- 
sociates in  Mittel-Europa — particularly  of  those  two 
which  have  proved  least  subservient,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  Through  Odessa  and  the  control  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Germany  will  have  access  to  Turkey  and 
the  whole  of  the  Near  East.  Bulgaria  no  longer 
holds  the  only  key  to  Constantinople.  There  will 
probably  be  some  string  attached  to  the  possession 
of  the  Dobrudja;  and  any  hope  of  a  certain  division 
of  power  and  influence  within  the  Teutonic-Turanian 
alliance  is  now  set  aside.  Such  seem  to  be  the  gigan- 
tic schemes  of  Germany,  which,  served  by  formidable 
material  means,  are  not  to  be  smiled  away.  Rather 
should  we,  says  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  Fiagro  (March 
19)  meet  them  with  schemes  no  less  gigantic  and 
much  more  practicable;  a  closer  economic  union 
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among  all  the  nations  of  the  Entente,  embracing:  1, 
transportation;  2,  credit;  3,  food  stuffs;  4,  raw  mate- 
rials. "To  the  organization  of  the  German  world  we 
must  oppose  the  organization — economic  and  even 
social,  as  well  as  political  and  military — of  the  in- 
dependent world.  .  .  We  can  still  do  it,  be- 
cause we  are  masters  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  high  time 
to  organize  the  Union,  if  we  want  to  remain  mas- 
ters of  the  sea.  Caveant  consules!  The  Germans 
are  at  Odessa." 
ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Treaty  of  Brest  and  the  German  Occupa- 
tion of  Russia 

Reports  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest 
by  the  German  Bundesrath  and  the  All-Russian  Con- 
gress call  attention  to  the  interesting  situation  created 
by  the  German  occupation  of  Russia.  The  Times  of 
March  14  showed  the  relation  between  the  German 
line  of  occupation,  as  it  stood  at  that  date,  and  the 
"agreed"  line: 

"The  German  line  of  occupation  in  Great  Rus- 
sia runs  from  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  south- 
ward to  Pskoff,  Polotsk  and  Homel,  which  lies  about 
30  miles  east  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  Austrians  are  co-operating,  the  enemy  line  fol- 
lows from  the  new  northern  boundary  of  this  region 
the  main  course  of  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  Kieff, 
whence,  conforming  generally  to  the  principal  rail- 
road routes,  it  curves  down  to  the  Black  Sea  shore 
near  Odessa.  The  'agreed'  line  west  of  which  Russia 
renounces  all  territorial  rights  runs  between  the  is- 
lands of  Dago  and  Worms  and  between  Moon  Island 
and  the  Esthonian  mainland,  southward,  through  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  to  a  point  on  the  Livonian  coast  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Livonian  Aa,  whence  it  curves 
southeast  to  Oger,  just  above  Uexkull  on  the  Dvina; 
here  the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Dvina  and  of 
the  Courland  boundary  as  far  as  the  latter's  ex- 
treme easterly  point  beyond  Dvinsk,  whence  it  once 
more  descends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  (leaving 
Drisviaty,  Vidzy,  and  Tveretch  on  the  east  and  Svent- 
siany  on  the  west)  until  it  cuts  the  Vilna-Smorgon 
railway  slightly  west  of  Slobodka.  Still  holding 
south-west,  the  line  passes  west  of  Oshmiany,  down 
the  stream  of  the  Gavia  in  the  latter's  confluence  with 
the  Niemen,  whose  course  the  line  follows  to  a  point 
just  above  Mosty,  where  it  curves  south-east  up  the 
Selvianka  as  far  as  Roshany,  which  is  left  to  the 
east.  The  line  then  bends  away  again  to  the  south- 
west until  it  reaches  the  new  northern  Ukrainian  fron- 
tier at  Prushany. 

"Of  the  occupied  territory  east  of  this  'agreed' 
line  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  with  its  south-eastern  bor- 
der extended  for  30  miles  up  the  Dvina,  are,  like 
Finland  and  the  Ukraine,  to  determine  their  destiny 
under  German  auspices.  Part  of  the  remainder  will 
doubtless  go  to  constitute  the  still  undelimited  terri- 
tory of  Lithuania,  which  appears  to  be  fixed  only 
in  the  districts  south  of  Courland,  Kovno,  and  parts 
of  Vilna  and  Crodno,  as  far  down  as  the  Ukraine 
frontier.  The  Ukraine,  in  the  latest  German  outline, 
is  made  to  include  on  the  east  the  old  Russian  govern- 
ments of  Tchernigoff,  Poltava,  Kharkoff,  and  Ekater- 
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inoslav,  just  short  of  the  Don;  in  the  south  only  the 
Crimean  Peninsula  is  excluded,  and  in  the  west  Bes- 
sarabia." 

The  Times  of  March  6  gave  the  German  texts  of 
the  Treaty  of  Brest  which  was  signed  on  March  3: 

Article  I. — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  of  the  one  part,  and  Russia,  of  the  other 
part,  declare  the  state  of  war  between  them  termi- 
nated. We  are  resolved  henceforth  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  one  another. 

Article  II. — The  contracting  nations  will  refrain 
from  all  agitation  or  provocation  against  Government 
or  State,  and  their  existence,  and  they  undertake  the 
obligation  to  spare  the  population  of  the  regions  oc- 
cupied by  the  Powers  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

Article  III. — (1)  The  regions  lying  west  of  the 
line  agreed  upon  between  the  contracting  parties  and 
formerly  belonging  to  Russia  shall  no  longer  be  un- 
der Russian  sovereignty.  The  line  agreed  upon  ap- 
pears from  Map  No.  1,  which,  as  agreed  upon,  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  fixing  of 
the  line  in  the  west  shall  be  made  by  a  mixed  Ger- 
man-Russian Commission.  The  regions  in  question 
shall  have  no  obligation  whatever  towards  Russia 
arising  from  their  former  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. 

(2)  Russia  undertakes  to  refrain  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  territories,  and 
to  let  Germany  and  Austria  decide  the  future  fate  of 
these  territories  in  agreement  with  their  popula- 
tions. 

Article  IV. — Germany  and  Austria  agree,  when 
a  general  peace  has  been  concluded,  and  Russian  de- 
mobilization has  been  fully  carried  out,  to  evacuate 
the  regions  east  of  the  line  designated  in  Article  III. 
(1)  in  so  far  as  Article  VI.  does  not  stipulate  other- 
wise. Russia  will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  com- 
plete as  soon  as  possible  the  evacuation  of  the  Ana- 
tolian Provinces  and  their  orderly  return  to  Tur- 
key. 

The  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum  shall 
likewise  without  delay  be  evacuated  by  Russian 
troops.  Russia  shall  not  interfere  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  constitutional  and  international  conditions 
of  these  districts,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the  population 
of  these  districts  to  carry  out  the  reorganization  in 
agreement  with  the  neighbouring  States,  particularly 
Turkey. 

Article  V. — Russia  will  without  delay  carry  out 
the  complete  demobilization  of  her  Army,  inclusive 
of  the  forces  newly  formed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. 

Russia  will  further  transfer  her  warships  to  Rus- 
sian harbours  and  leave  them  there  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  or  immediately  disarm 
them.  The  warships  of  States  continuing  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  quadruple  alliance  will  be  treated  as 
Russian  warships,  in  so  far  as  they  are  within  Rus- 
sian control. 

The  barred  zone  in  the  Arctic  continues  to  be  in 
force  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

An  immediate  start  will  be  made  with  the  re- 
moval of  mines  in  the  Baltic,  and,  in  so  far  as  Rus- 
sian power  extends,  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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Commercial  shipping  is  free  in  these  waters  and 
will  be  immediately  resumed. 

Mixed  commissions  will  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
further  regulations,  especially  for  the  announcement 
of  routes  for  merchant  ships.  Shipping  routes  are 
to  be  kept  permanently  free  from  floating  mines. 

Article  VI. — Russia  undertakes  immediately  to 
conclude  peace  with  the  Ukrainian  People's  Repub- 
lic and  to  recognize  a  peace  treaty  between  this  State 
and  the  Powers  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  Ukrain- 
ian territory  will  be  immediately  evacuated  by  Rus- 
sian troops  and  Russian  Red  Guards.  Russia  will 
cease  all  agitation  or  propaganda  against  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  public  institutions  of  the  Ukrainian  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  likewise  be  evacuated 
without  delay  by  the  Russian  troops  and  Russian  Red 
Guards. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Esthonia  follows  in  gen- 
eral the  line  of  the  Narva  River. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Livonia  runs  in  general 
through  Lake  Peipus  and  Lake  Pskoff  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  latter,  and  then  over  Lake  Luban 
in  the  direction  of  Lievenhof  on  the  Dvina  (about 
30  miles  upstream  beyond  the  present  boundary). 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  be  occupied  by  a  Ger- 
man police  force  until  their  security  is  guaranteed 
by  their  own  national  institutions  and  until  their  own 
Slate  organization  is  restored. 

Russia  will  forthwith  release  all  arrested  or  de- 
ported inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  guar- 
antee the  safe  return  of  all  deported  Esthonians  and 
Livonians. 

Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  will  also  forth- 
with be  evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops  and  Red 
Guards,  and  the  Finnish  ports  by  the  Russian  Fleet 
and  the  Russian  naval  forces. 

As  long  as  the  ice  prevents  the  Russian  warships 
from  being  brought  into  Russian  ports,  only  small 
detachments  will  remain  on  board  the  vessels. 

Russia  will  cease  all  agitation  or  propaganda 
against  the  Government  or  the  public  institutions  of 
Finland. 

The  fortifications  erected  on  the  Aland  Islands 
are  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  A  spe- 
cial agreement  is  to  be  made  between  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Finland,  and  Sweden  for  the  permanent  non-forti- 
fication of  these  islands,  as  well  as  regarding  other 
military  and  shipping  matters. 

It  is  agreed  that,  at  Germany's  desire,  other  States 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  are  also  to  be  given  a  voice 
in  the  matter. 

Article  VII. — Starting  from  the  fact  that  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  are  free  and  independent  States,  the 
contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 

Article  VIII. — Prisoners  of  war  of  both  sides  will 
be  sent  home.  Questions  connected  herewith  will  be 
regulate4  by  the  separate  treaties  provided  for  in 
Article  III. 

Article  IX. — The  contracting  parties  mutually  re- 
nounce the  indemnification  of  their  war  costs,  that  is 


to  say,  their  State  expenditure  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  well  as  the  indemnification  of  their  war  dam- 
ages, that  is  to  say,  those  damages  which  have  arisen 
for  them  and  their  subjects  in  the  war  regions  through 
military  measures,  inclusive  of  all  requisitions  under- 
taken in  enemy  country. 

Article  X. — Diplomatic  and  Consular  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  will  be  resumed  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Spe- 
cial agreements  are  reserved  relative  to  the  admit- 
tance of  the  respective  Consuls. 

Article  XI. — The  prescriptions  contained  in  Ap- 
pendices 2  to  5  shall  govern  the  economic  relations 
between  the  Powers  of  the  quadruplice  and  Russia— 
namely,  Appendix  2  for  Germany  and  Russia,  Ap- 
pendix 3  for  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  Appendix 
4  for  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  and  Appendix  5  for  Tur- 
key and  Russia. 

Article  XII. — The  restoration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate relations,  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
interned  civilians,  and  the  amnesty  question,  as  well 
as  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  merchant  ships 
which  are  in  the  enemy's  hands,  will  be  regulated  in 
separate  treaties  with  Russia  which  shall  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  present  Peace  Treaty  and,  as  far  as 
is  feasible,  shall  enter  at  the  same  time  into  force. 

Article  XIII. — For  the  interpretation  of  this 
Treaty  the  German  and  Russian  text  is  authoritative 
for  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia.  For 
the  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Russian  text;  for  the 
relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  the  Bulgarian 
and  Russian  text;  and  for  the  relations  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  the  Turkish  and  Russian  text  are 
authoritative. 

Article  XIV. — The  present  Peace  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified.  The  instruments  of  ratification  are  to  be 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  in  Berlin.  The  Russian 
Government  undertakes,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the 
quadruplice  Powers,  to  exchange  ratifications  within 
two  weeks.  The  Peace  Treaty  enters  into  force  on 
ratification  in  so  far  as  its  Articles  or  Appendices,  or 
the  supplementary  treaties,  do  not  prescribe  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  this  Treaty  with  their  own  hand  and  drawn 
it  up  in  quintuple  original  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  1918. 

The  following  are  the  plenipotentiaries:— 
Germany. — Herr  von  Kuhlmann,  Herr  von  Rosen- 
berg, General  Hoffman,  and  Captain  Horn  (Navy). 
Austria. — Count  Czernin,  M.  Merey,  and  Field-Mar- 
shal Csicserics.  Bulgaria. — M.  Tontcheff,  Colonel 
Gantcheff,  M.  Anasassoff.  Turkey. — Hakki  Pasha, 
General  Zekki  Pasha.  Russian  Soviet.— MM.  Sokol- 
nikoff,  Karakhan,  Tchitcherin,  Petrovsky. 
The  signatures  follow. 

The  Wolff  Bureau  adds  that  the  trade  and  politi- 
cal questions  to  which  Article  XI.  refers  are  regulated 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  German  ultimatum 
and  analogously  to  the  Ukraine  Treaty.  The  legal 
and  political  agreements  correspond  substantially  to 
the  proposals  which  were  submitted  at  the  first  sitting 
by  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  ultimatum. 
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Suspension  of  Passenger  Trains  on  the  Servian 

Railways 

A  despatch  from  Geneva,  dated  March  19,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Temps  (March  20):  "It  is  reported 
from  Sofia  that  all  the  service  of  passenger  trains 
between  Nish  and  Belgrade,  as  well  as  on  their  branch 


lines,  has  been  suppressed  for  more  than  three  weeks 
past.  The  tracks  are  under  an  exceptionally  rigor- 
ous military  guard;  sentinels  having  orders  to  fire 
without  warning  on  all  persons  approaching  tracks, 
bridges,  tunnels,  etc.  It  is  rigorously  forbidden, 
moreover,  to  civilians  to  travel  between  Belgrade  and 
Nish,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia." 
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A  French  Criticism  of  the  Report  Upon  the 
Cambrai  Operations 

The  following  comment  upon  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
report  of  the  Cambrai  operations,  contributed  to  the 
"Echo  de  Paris"  (March  17),  maintains  that  however 
limited  the  original  objective  of  the  attack,  it  resulted 
in  a  check,  because  it  opened  up  a  chance  for  a  decis- 
ive success.  The  writer  blames  the  British  for  making 
an  attack  with  insufficient  means  and  with  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  operation  before  them;  also 
for  throwing  away  for  the  purposes  of  a  merely  local 
operation  the  advantages  of  a  new  method,  that  of  a 
surprise  attack  with  tanks. 

"It  is  not  our  place  to  ask  whether  or  not  a  very 
inside  manoeuvre  of  English  politics  lies  hidden  be- 
neath the  publication  of  Marshal  Haig's  report  on  the 
operations  before  Cambrai.  We  have  only  to  consider 
this  official  document  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
with  the  object  of  drawing  from  it  the  lessons  which 
may  be  read  between  its  lines. 

"The  report  insists  upon  the  positive  advantages 
secured  by  the  Cambrai  offensive;  notably  the  relief 
which  it  procured  to  the  Italian  front  by  the  alarm 
it  caused  the  Germans,  and  by  the  effect  it  produced 
upon  the  divisions  which  should  have  taken  the  road 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  none  the  less  proved  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  object  pursued  and  to  the  hopes  aroused, 
the  retreat  as  a  matter  of  fact  amounted  to  a  check 
to  which  we  have  had  to  resign  ourselves.  This  was 
plainly  seen  from  the  emotion  it  aroused  in  England. 
But  the  interest  of  the  question,  particularly  for  us, 
is  in  the  lesson  that  we  should  learn  from  this  cruel 
experience,  in  view  of  the  operations  of  the  future. 

"The  time  and  place  of  this  offensive  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1917,  had  been  altogether  well  chosen.  On 
this  account  it  resulted  in  a  surprise;  and  the  means 
which  procured  it  its  success  of  the  first  day  completed 
this  surprise  by  the  application  of  a  new  method,  one 
which  was  really  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  initial  idea 
was  thus  excellent.  But  the  conception  of  the  plan 
and  its  application  were  both  insufficient,  and  its  exe- 
cution was  compromised,  in  spite  of  acts  of  the  great- 
est heroism,  to  which  we  must  pay  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. 

"In  resume,  the  offensive  against  Cambrai  came 
very  close  to  being  more  than  a  success;  it  was  nearly 
a  decisive  victory,  a  gateway  opening  into  the  war 
of  movement.  It  almost  repeated  the  faults  of  our 
offensives  in  Artois  and  in  Champagne.  We  conceive 
things  on  a  large  enough  scale;  we  never  look  far 
enough  ahead,  and  we  never  prepare  sufficient  means 
to  exploit  a  success  often  larger  than  our  immediate 
aims, — one  such  as  the  Austro-German  offensive  on 
the  Isonzo  in  October,  1917.  Nothing  is  wiser  than 
that  the  objective  officially  announced  to  the  troops 


should  be  modest.  We  should  avoid  announcing  that 
tomorrow  night  we  will  'go  to  bed  in  Laon.'  A  pom- 
pous announcement  of  this  sort  can  easily  exalt  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  first  elan;  but  if  instead  of  sleeping 
at  Laon  the  troops  return  to  the  trenches  they  have  left, 
there  is  a  depression  which  the  enemy  knows  well  how 
to  exploit.  Only,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  command  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  all  the  means  necessary  for  enlarging 
an  initial  success,  for  exploiting  it,  and  for  really 
being  able  to  'sleep  at  Laon.' 

"Moreover,  these  means  prepared  for  exploiting  a 
success  will  be  ready  at  hand,  in  case  the  success  does 
not  develop,  for  crushing  the  counter-offensive,  which 
the  Boche  will  not  fail  to  attempt.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  means  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  pushing  the  success  as  far  as  Cambrai, 
which  was  the  objective  aimed  at;  and  still  less  for 
going  further  on.  The  taking  of  Cambrai  would  have 
been  far  more  than  a  local  success:  it  would  have 
meant  an  open  breach  in  the  barrier  and  a  triumphant 
sortie  toward  mobile  warfare.  There  was  lacking  only 
an  error  of  calculation  and  of  conception. 

"The  Germans  took  eight  days  to  gather  together 
the  means  of  their  counter-offensive.  It  is  evident 
that  if  our  Allies  had  had  behind  General  Bing's 
army,  the  200,000  men  at  which  they  estimate  the  ef- 
fectives of-  the  German  reaction,  and  if  they  had  pro- 
vided a  new  wave  of  tanks  ready  for  following  up 
the  success,  they  would  have  passed;  they  would  have 
overrun  the  whole  region  back  of  Cambrai.  They 
would  have  found  before  them  only  an  insufficient 
number  of  troops,  taken  by  surprise  and  thrown  into 
disarray  by  the  hurried  alarm  which  gathered  them 
together. 

"The  success  of  an  offensive  requires  enormous 
means;  and  these  should  be  gathered  together  before 
the  offensive  is  started. 

"Another  lesson  to  be  noted  is  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying in  a  small  operation  a  surprise  which  amounts 
to  an  important  novelty.  It  should  have  been  kept 
for  the  great  offensive.  It  was  the  tanks  which  al- 
lowed the  British  infantry  to  make  an  advance  of  ten 
Kilometers.  Since  it  was  not  desired  to  take  Cambrai, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  disclose,  for  the  sake  of  a 
far  too  limited  advantage,  a  surprise  which,  put  into 
operation  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  assured  under 
other  circumstances  an  overwhelming  result." 

The  Situation  in  Roumania 
The  following  article  summarizes  the  general  po- 
litical situation  in  Roumania,  and  points  out  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Bratiano's  position  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Instead  of  crushing  Roumania  by 
military  action,  the  Germans  have  forced  her  to  ac- 
cept their  own  peace  terms  by  manipulating  internal 
political  difficulties.  It  is  evidently  Germany's  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  control  Roumanians  affairs  in  the 
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future  by  this  same  means;  there  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  Germany  has  already  over-reached  herself, 
and  that  by  imposing  excessive  terms  she  is  turning 
against  herself  even  the  pro-Germans  in  Roumania. 

For  some  time  past  the  French  press  has  been  pub- 
lishing despatches  in  regard  to  the  internal  political 
situation  in  Roumania  and  its  bearing  upon  the  peace 
negotiation.  These  despatches  came  from  indirect 
and  uncertain  sources,  and  were  frequently  contra- 
dictory, but  their  general  trend  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  resignation  of  the  Avaresco  Cabinet, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Paris  papers  on  March  17. 
Ir  is  now  fairly  apparent  that  the  Central  Powers  will 
not  content  themselves  with  the  very  severe  terms  ex- 
acted from  Roumania  by  the  peace  preliminaries  al- 
ready signed,  but  intend  to  exert  a  direct  and  con- 
ti  oiling  influence  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
Roumania  in  the  future. 

Ever  since  the  collapse  of  the  Roumanian  military 
campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1916  and  the  flight  of  the 
Government  to  Jassy,  the  position  of  the  Bratiano  min- 
istry had  been  growing  steadily  more  difficult.  This 
very  natural  difficulty  of  their  position  was  greatly 
increased  by  Bratiano's  political  character,  and  by  the 
curious  policy  he  had  pursued  during  the  last  part  of 
the  time  Roumania  still  remained  neutral.  This 
might  well  be  called  the  policy  of  a  tight-rope  walker. 
Although  it  was  Bratiano  who  brought  Roumania  into 
the  war,  he  had  long  hesitated  before  making  a  deci- 
sion; it  was  for  long  doubtful  on  which  side  of  the 
rope  he  would  come  down,  or  even  doubtful  whether 
he  wanted  to  come  down  at  all.  He  was  thus  trusted 
neither  by  the  pro-Germans,  who  wanted  to  maintain 
a  more  or  less  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the  Cen- 
tral Powers, — nor  by  the  large  party  which  had  long 
pressed  for  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
The  distrust  was  personal  as  well  as  political:  Brati- 
ano's purely  opportunist  policy  in  regard  to  the  war 
corresponds  closely,  apparently,  to  his  whole  tempera- 
ment as  a  politician;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
manoeuvred  for  position  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Allies  before  he  came  in,  only  served  to  inspire  their 
diplomats  and  statesmen  with  the  same  distrust.  An 
intercepted  letter  published  in  the  German  press,  from 
Lord  Harding,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  London,  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "a  slippery  fellow,  who  eludes  you 
just  when  you  think  you  have  got  him  to  the  point." 

Bratiano's  final  decision  to  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  naturally  threw  the  pro-Germans 
into  open  and  violent  opposition;  the  pro- Ally  party, 
however  pleased,  trusted  him  no  more  than  before, 
and  the  prompt  collapse  of  the  Roumanian  offensive 
greatly  discredited  Bratiano,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  his  appointments  to  the  higher  Command 
of  the  Army  (which  had  proved  so  disastrous)  had 
been  dictated  by  political  motives  characteristic  of 
Bratiano's  usual  opportunity  and  compromise  spirit. 
This  distrust  asserted  itself  even  before  the  Austrians 
broke  into  the  Roumanian  plain;  and  after  the  flight 
to  Jassy,  Bratiano's  position  became,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  out- 
side, it  would  seem  that  for  him  to  have  resigned  in 
favor  of  an  out-and-out  war  ministry  would  have  es- 


tablished a  more  clear-cut  situation  at  home  and 
abroad.  During  that  year  of  semi-exile  at  Jassy  he 
had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  usual  political  diffi- 
culties, but  also  with  a  constant  pressure  from  the  pro- 
German  element  which  had  not  remained  behind  at 
Bucharest.  Roumanian  affairs  have  not  been  very 
fully  reported  in  the  western  press,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  from  time  to  time  the  pro-Germans  were  spurred 
on  by  attempts  of  the  Central  Powers  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace  on  advantageous  terms.  Bratiano  held  on, 
however,  after  a  certain  amount  of  changing  about  of 
his  ministry,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  country 
up  to  its  task  in  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  discourage- 
ment of  having  lost  most  of  its  territory  and  even  in 
spite  of  the  hopeless  prospect  opened  out  by  the  Rus- 
sian revolution. 

When,  after  the  peace  with  the  Ukraine,  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  turned  their  attention  to  Roumania,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  separate  peace  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice;  and  as  soon  as  they  issued  their 
demand  for  a  negotiation,  Bratiano  gave  up  the  fight. 
His  successor,  General  Averesco,  was  reported  to  be  a 
strong  pro-Ally,  and  to  have  been  appointed  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  stand  out  for  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible. At  this  time  the  German  press  was  filled  with 
assurances  (plainly  officially  inspired)  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  intended  to  grant  Roumania  fairly  gen- 
erous terms.  Von  Hertling's  last  speech  referred  to 
their  intention  to  treat  Roumania  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  a  friend  of  her  afterwards;  and  this  policy 
was  expected,  more  or  less,  even  by  the  Paris  press. 
The  Journal  des  Debats,  for  example,  said  that  it  was 
obviously  such  a  sound  policy  for  the  future  that  it 
might  well  be  credited.  In  particular,  it  was  gener- 
ally asserted  and  believed  that  Roumania  would  be 
given  Bessarabia  (which  is  inhabited  by  a  Roumanian 
population  and  has  always  been  one  of  Roumania's 
national  aspirations),  in  compensation  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria. 

When  the  terms  of  the  preliminary  peace  were 
announced,  and  it  was  seen  that  not  only  was  there 
no  mention  of  Bessarabia,  but  that  Roumania  had  lost 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the  mountain  positions 
which  defended  her  frontier  on  the  north  and  west, 
the  French  press  was  frankly  astonished.  There  is  so 
keen  a  sympathy  for  Roumania  in  France,  that  there 
was  no  expression  of  criticism,  no  tendency  to  blame 
the  Roumanians.  But  the  astonishment  was  all  the 
gi  eater  because  it  had  been  believed  that  Rou- 
mania was  still  strong  enough  to  insist  on  some  sort 
of  terms.  The  resignation  of  General  Averesco  in  the 
middle  of  the  final  peace  negotiations  now  makes 
fairly  clear  what  has  been  expected  for  some  weeks 
past:  that  the  German  demand  for  a  negotiation  went 
hand  in  hand  with  a  new  political  offensive  in  the 
field  of  Roumanian  politics,  and  this  time  the  Ger- 
mans have  won.  The  inspired  assurances  of  generous 
terms  were  clearly  made  with  the  object  of  creating  an 
impossible  position  for  any  leader  or  any  party  ad- 
vocating further  resistance  to  Germany,  and  to  render 
Roumania  not  only  helpless  but  wholly  under  German 
control  from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  without. 

The  Temps  (March  17)  reports  that  Averesco's 
resignation  followed  upon  the  coming  to  Jassy,  against 
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the  will  of  the  Government,  of  Marghiloman,  who  is 
the  leader  of  the  pro-German  party  and  who  has  re- 
mained at  Bucharest  ever  since  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  A  despatch  from  Bucharest  via  Berlin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Temps  on  March  18,  reports  that  the 
leader  of  the  Roumanian  peace  delegation,  has  re- 
turned from  Jassy  to  Bucharest.  "He  has  informed 
the  delegates  of  the  Central  Powers  that  the  Averesco 
ministry  resigned  for  reasons  connected  with  internal 
politics  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  peace."  It  is  also  announced  that  as  the  new 
ministry  is  not  yet  formed,  the  peace  delegates  are 
without  powers;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  "Committees 
and  Sub-Divisions  of  the  Conference"  are  continuing 
their  work.  It  is  clear  that  the  Germans  are  sure 
enough  of  the  new  ministry  to  keep  on  at  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  passage  of  the  Austrian  forces  across  Rou- 
manian territory  on  their  way  to  Odessa  shows  that 
the  country  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disarmed, 
and  yet  the  German  press  complains  that  even  now  the 
Roumanians  show  some  spirit  of  resistance  in  re- 
gard to  peace  terms.    A  despatch  to  the  Temps  from 
Zurich  says:    "The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  has  not  yet  been  settled.    It  seems,  according 
to  the  German  press,  that  the  Roumanians  are  oppos- 
ing a  tenacious  resistance  to  the  German-Bulgarian 
demands  on  a  question  which  even  the  most  Germano- 
phile  of  Roumanian  statesmen  consider  to  be  vital  to 
their  country.  The  Germans  appear  to  be  decided  first 
of  all  to  exclude  henceforth  France,  England  and 
Italy  from  the  Commission  of  the  Danube,  and  to  set- 
tle among  themselves  the  question  of  the  control  of  the 
river.     On  this  basis,  everyone  among  the  Central 
Powers  appears  to  be  in  accord.    The  divergences  ap- 
pear when  it  comes  to  realizing  the  plan.    There  is 
evidently  a  fear  that  the  present  peace  will  become 
a  pretext  for  a  future  rapprochement  betwen  Rou- 
mania  and  the  Western  Powers.    Their  enemies  are 
anxious  to  guarantee  themselves  against  such  an  even- 
tuality by  keeping  serious  pledges  in  their  hands." 
As  an  example  of  this  attitude  the  despatch  quotes  an 
article  in  the  Munich  Neuste  Nachrichten:    "In  order 
to  guarantee  ourselves  against  the  political  variations 
of  the  future  the  best  policy  will  be  to  seize  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent surely  a  future  change  of  policy  unfavorable  to 
us. 

Apparently,  thus,  the  Germans  have  already  over- 
reached themselves  in  their  Roumanian  success.  It  is 
obvious  that  even  if  they  force  the  abdication  of  the 
King,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  the  support  of  a 
strong  pro-German  party  in  Roumania  in  the  future  if 
they  wish  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  the  coun- 
try. They  are  apparently  succeeding  in  getting  this 
party  into  power  just  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  of 
most  help;  but  having  done  so,  they  are  imposing 
terms  of  peace  which  must  turn  even  a  pro-German 
party  against  Germany,  and  create  a  position  of  in- 
tolerable unpopularity  for  their  strongest  supporters. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of 
Bessarabia,  except  an  announcement  that  the  inde- 
pendent republic  of  Moldavia  has  sent  delegates  to  the 


peace  conference  at  Bucharest.  As  the  independent 
republic  of  Moldavia  is  shown  only  on  German  map-, 
this  report  suggests  that  Bessarabia  is  to  be  used  for 
driving  some  still  harder  bargain  with  Roumani 

American  Labor  and  Peace 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  American  Labor 
in  general  is  reported  to  be  hostile  to  an  international 
labor  conference  from  which  the  German  Socialists 
were  not  excluded.  "Let  them,  first  destroy  their  au- 
tocracy." 

The  French  papers  have  been  following  with  close 
interest  the  attitude  of  American  labor  on  the  question 
of  peace.  Mr.  Gompers'  message  to  the  London  In- 
terallied Socialist  Conference  was  at  first  interpreted 
as  a  sharp  rebuke,  but  it  was  afterwards  explained 
that  the  message  had  been  garbled  in  transmission  and 
that  the  representatives  of  American  labor  simply  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that,  owing  to  the  short  notice 
they  had  received,  they  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 
Il  was  decided  in  London  that  a  delegation  should  be 
sent  to  America  to  concert  the  action  of  all  Allied  la- 
bor elements  on  the  question  of  an  international  so- 
cialist conference. 

Mr.  Gompers,  it  is  understood,  is  personally  hos- 
tile to  any  meeting  with  the  German  socialists  until 
Belgium,  Serbia  and  Northern  France  have  been  evac- 
uated. His  ringing  words  to  that  effect  were  quoted 
with  great  approval  by  the  French  press  at  the  time. 
The  Petite  Republique  very  properly  warned  its  read- 
er— and  the  proposed  delegation — that  American  la- 
bor does  not  form  a  separate  political  party,  but  that 
the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
acts  as  a  sort  of  Ambassador  to  the  American  govern- 
ment: a  situation  which  never  had  its  exact  equiva- 
lent in  France,  and  which  no  longer  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Matin  (March  18)  and  a  number  of  other 
papers  noted  with  satisfaction  the  result  of  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Central  Federated  Trades'  Unions. 
A  motion  by  Mr.  Charles  Weinstein  in  favor  of  an  in- 
ternational labor  conference  including  the  German 
socialists  was  voted  down  by  an  enormous  majority. 
Mr.  Leon  Rouse,  secretary  of  the  Printers'  Union,  cre- 
ated great  enthusiasm  with  the  following  declaration. 
"If  this  meeting  had  accepted  Weinstein's  amendment, 
I  would  have  walked  out  of  this  hall,  and  asked  my 
union  to  withdraw  from  this  organization.  The  time 
to  talk  to  the  German  workers  is  when  these  fellows 
have  done  their  bit  to  smash  that  autocracy  which  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  put  down.  We  will  help  them 
when  they  show  the  will  and  the  power  to  help  them- 
selves." 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  pledging 
the  Central  Federated  Union  of  Greater  New  York  "to 
continue  with  its  whole  effort  until  the  great  war  is 
brought  to  an  end  in  a  manner  that  will  safeguard 
forever  democracy  for  all  peoples." 

Holland  and  the  Allies 

Holland  keeps  idle  ships  which  the  Allies  nee 
the  Allies  can  spare  food  supplies  that  Holland  can- 
not do  without.    An  agreement  for  an  exchange  of 
these  commodities,  arrived  at  in  December,  is  stilt 
blocked  by  German  influences. 
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The  negotiations  of  the  Allies  with  Holland  re- 
garding the  food  supply  and  shipping  situation  are 
discussed  at  length  in  all  the  French  papers  for  March 
18.  The  Temps  editorial  provides  a  useful  summary 
of  the  question  on  the  eve  of  Holland's  answer: 

'Tomorrow  is  to  mark  the  end  of  a  period  of  un- 
certainty which  has  been  weighing  for  too  long  a 
time  upon  the  relations  of  the  Allies  with  Holland. 
The  problem  is  two-fold,  as  will  be  remembered:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  revictualling  of  the  Netherlands  by 
sea,  on  the  other  the  use  of  Dutch  shipping.  The  Al- 
lies are  holding  goods  which  Holland  needs.  Hol- 
land possesses  ships  which  the  Allies  need.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  enough  to  exchange  these  services.  It 
was  Germany  herself,  moreover,  who  invented  the  sys- 
tem of  'compensation'  and  gave  the  example  of  im- 
posing her  conditions  upon  neutrals. 

"The  Allies,  however,  did  not  want  to  impose  any- 
thing upon  Holland.  They  have  negotiated  patiently. 
The  discussions  had  been  dragging  along  in  Washing- 
ton for  about  two  months,  when  the  American  mission, 
led  by  Col.  House,  suggested  that  they  would  take  a 
more  active  turn  if  a  few  Allied  and  Dutch  delegates 
should  meet  in  London.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and 
hardly  had  the  delegates  met  when  they  drew  up  the 
essential  lines  of  a  provisional  agreement.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  about  the  middle  of  December. 

"Five  more  weeks  were  needed  to  draw  up  the 
final  agreement.  About  Christmas,  a  fairly  definite 
understanding  had  been  reached  about  the  quantity  of 
cereals,  fodder  and  other  products  which  Holland  was 
to  receive  by  sea,  and  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  that 
she  would  be  allowed  to  sell  to  Germany.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  week  in  January,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies  handed  over  to  the  Dutch  delegates 
the  draft  of  a  convention  governing  the  use  of  the 
ships.  Most  of  the  shipping  owned  by  Holland  was 
reserved  for  the  needs  of  her  national  trade — (com- 
merce of  the  Netherlands  with  the  different  ports  of 
Europe,  America  and  the  East,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  colonies),  and  a  fraction  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies,  who  have,  among  other  tasks 
of  general  interest,  the  mission  of  supplying  Belgium 
with  food.  After  a  few  modifications,  one  of  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Switzerland,  the  convention  rel- 
ative to  shipping  was  accepted  on  January  22  by  the 
Dutch  delegates. 

"One  might  have  believed  that  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  would  ratify  without  delay  the  stipu- 
lations so  carefully  discussed  by  its  delegates.  But 
weeks  have  passed,  and  no  ratification  came.  What 
obstacle  had  intervened? 

"The  obstacle  was  a  German  veto.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  it  was  known  at  The  Hague  that 
the  German  Admiralty  intended  to  blockade  Holland's 
entire  coast  line,  in  case  the  convention  was  ratified. 

"Germany's  brutality  was  explained  by  several 
motives.  It  is  said  that  if  the  German  government  is 
attempting  to  starve  the  neutrals,  it  is  in  order  to  have 
them  at  its  mercy.  It  is  said  that  if  the  German  Ad- 
miralty wishes  to  destroy  as  many  ships  as  possible, 
it  is  in  order  that  the  German  mercantile  marine  may 
have  fewer  competitors  when  the  war  is  over.  .    .  . 


The  principal  reason  is  that  the  Admiralty  and  the 
General  Staff  believe  they  can  obtain  victory  through 
their  submarine  warfare.  Any  convention  which 
brings  additional  shipping  to  the  Entente  gives  the  lie 
to  their  calculations  and  defers  the  fulfillment  of  their 
hopes;  and  they  know  that  any  delay,  in  war,  opens 
the  gate  to  the  unknown. 

"The  problem  which  exists  between  Holland  and 
the  Allies  is  not  therefore  a  simple  commercial  and 
political  question,  such  as  must  normally  arise  be- 
tween any  neutral  and  any  belligerent  country.  In 
deferring  her  ratification  to  the  shipping  convention, 
in  rendering  thus  useless  ships  which  represent  hurt- 
j  dreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  the  government  of  the 
|  Netherlands  is  not  merely  refraining  from  action.  The 
consequences  of  its  attitude  transcend  by  far,  and 
without  its  consent,  the  limits  of  neutrality.  The  en- 
forced idleness  of  the  Dutch  vessels,  it  has  been  rightly 
said,  constitute  a  direct  assistance  to  Germany's  sub- 
marine warfare. 

"For  this  reason  the  British  Minister  at  The  Hague 
has  requested,  on  March  8th,  that  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  give  an  answer  before  March  18th. 

"We  hope  that  the  government  and  the  public  of 
the  Netherlands,  enlightened  once  more  by  the  frank 
explanations  they  must  have  received  from  the  United 
States,  will  exactly  understand  the  intentions  of  the 
Allies.  There  is  no  thought  of  injuring  the  Dutch 
ship-owners:  they  will  be  indemnified  if  Germany  de- 
stroys their  ships.  There  is  no  thought  of  taking 
away  from  Holland  the  shipping  she  needs:  the  Allies 
are  willing  to  assure  the  supply  of  Holland  as  agreed, 
and  100,000  tons  of  cereals  can  be  used  immediately 
for  that  purpose.  The  policy  of  the  Allies  is  clear: 
they  are  striving  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  exchanges 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas — that  freedom  of  the 
seas  which  Germany  affects  to  demand,  but  which  she 
cannot  exactly  be  said  to  respect." 

On  March  19,  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, M.  Loudon,  declared  to  the  Second  Chambers 
of  the  States  General  that,  as  Germany  could  not  un- 
dertake to  provide  within  two  months  100,000  tons 
of  wheat,  Holland  was  compelled  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Allies,  including  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
ships  through  the  danger  zone,  but  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

Holland  to  be  guaranteed  her  share  of  shipping 
and  her  quota  of  food  supplies  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  London; 

Coal  to  be  provided  for  the  Dutch  vessels; 

The  Allied  Governments  to  bind  themselves  that 
the  ships  will  carry  no  troops  or  contraband  of  war, 
and  will  not  be  armed;  that  the  Dutch  crews  will  be 
under  no  compulsion  to  man  them;  that  all  ships  that 
may  be  destroyed  shall  be  replaced  immediately  after 
the  war.    The  Government  can  go  no  farther. 

Opinion  in  the  Assembly  seems  to  be  divided.  Ac- 
cording to  a  note  from  London,  the  Allies  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  all  the  conditions  stated  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  except  two:  viz.,  that  the  ships  should 
not  be  used  to  carry  troops  or  contraband  of  war;  that 
they  should  not  be  armed.  These  conditions  were  vis- 
ibly inspired  by  Germany.  As  Germany  considers  as 
contraband  almost  everything  that  ships  can  carry, 
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and  as  unarmed  ships  would  be  helpless  in  case  of 
attack,  these  conditions  would  make  the  Dutch  ships 
practically  useless  to  the  Allies. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Menaces  to  Holland 

Germany's  benevolent  attitude  toward  neutrals  as 
compared  with  the  menaces  of  the  Allies.  Reasons  why 
Germany  regards  transfer  of  merchant-ship  tonnage 
as  contrary  to  neutrality.  Consequences  to  Holland  of 
accepting  the  Allies'  demands. 

Holland's  position  between  the  two  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents has  been  an  increasingly  awkward  one.  De- 
pendent upon  the  Allies  for  food-stuffs,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  exercise  extreme  care  in  her  negotiations 
not  to  offend  Germany.  The  accord  reached  January 
28,  between  Holland  and  the  Allies,  relating  to  Dutch 
merchant  ships  in  Allied  ports  was  not  ratified,  largely 
owing  to  German  opposition.  When  the  Allies  fixed 
March  18  as  the  date  on  which  the  Dutch  ships  in  Al- 
lied ports  would  be  requisitioned,  the  German  press 
redoubled  the  menacing  tone  of  its  attacks. 

The  German  press  reproaches  Holland  for  medi- 
tating an  arrangement  with  such  "bulldozing"  govern- 
ments as  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  28,  makes  a 
comparison:  "The  course  of  negotiations  has  given 
the  Dutch  a  wholesale  hatred  against  countries  whose 
statesmen  are  so  sublime  when  they  speak,  and  such 
thieves  when  they  act.  The  whole  British-American 
house  of  cards  has  been  collapsed  over  night  in  Dutch 
opinion.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  realization  goes  a 
truer  appreciation  of  Germany  and  her  methods." 

"Holland  should  weigh  with  mathematical  care 
the  favors  and  injuries  she  has  received  from  both 
sides,"  suggests  the  Vossische  Zeitung:  "When  the 
total  is  made  of  the  injuries  which  Holland  has  re- 
ceived from  Germany,  and  when  this  is  compared  with 
those  suffered  from  the  Allies,  the  balance  will  be  in 
Germany's  favor.  It  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  follow  a  policy  of  hard  military  ne- 
cessity, and  not  one  of  chicanery  and  menaces,  such 
as  that  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  America.  We 
would  never  use  force  against  Holland  as  has  the  other 
side." 

"Neutrals,"  declares  the  Rheinish-W estphalische 
Zeitung,  "should  not  forget  that  this  is  war  and  should 
have  been  more  active  in  defending  their  own  rights. 
They  should  not  in  the  first  place  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  boundless  demands 
and  conditions  of  British  sea  tyranny.  Then  they 
would  not  have  found  themselves  in  such  a  cramped 
position  concerning  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  It 
is  absolutely  grotesque  to  maintain  that  Germany  is 
answerable  because  she  demands  such  high  prices  for 
her  raw  materials.  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  must 
ask  equivalent  prices  for  our  exports  because  Great 
Britain  endeavors  in  a  manner  most  contrary  to  Inter- 
national Law  to  starve  us  out — an  endeavor  against 
which  (be  it  said  in  parenthesis)  no  neutral  protest 
has  ever  been  made.  Nor  can  we  be  expected  to  ex- 
port to  neutrals  the  things  they  most  need  for  their 
baux-yeux  without  asking  any  equivalent.    The  En- 


tente has  proclaimed  often  enough — neutrals  know  it 
quite  well,  and  we  feel  it  every  day  in  the  flesh — that 
this  fight  is  one  of  life  and  death,  and  in  such  a  fight  it 
is  German  interests  and  exclusively  German  interests 
which  determine  our  action.  If  neutrals  had  not 
yielded  to  England's  high-handedness  time  and  again 
without  protest  or  with  only  a  half-hearted  one — we 
are  thinking  principally  of  Holland — then  Great  Bri- 
tain would  never  have  dared  to  limit  intercourse  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  distant  colonies,  she 
would  never  have  dared  to  cut  cables,  and  would  not 
dare  even  today  criminally  to  scatter  broadcast  on 
maritime  highways  mines  destined  to  commit  Dutch- 
ships  with  their  crews  and  cargoes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  remark  that  neutrals  must  insist  upon 
maintaining  the  last  vestige  of  their  freedom  Holland 
may  address  to  Great  Britain,  not  to  us.  In  addition 
to  which,  neutrals  might  remember  that  they  charge 
us  quite  as  high  prices  for  their  own  food-stuffs.  When 
neutrals  have  sufficiently  admired  German  magnanim- 
ity, they  should  notice  that  this  is  not  for  nothing,  and 
that  Germany  too  has  her  conditions." 

Germany  does  not  regard  the  transfer  of  merchant 
ship  tonnage  as  an  act  compatible  with  neutrality.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  January  16,  developed  this  argu- 
ment when  opposing  the  Swedish- American  accord: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Neutral  who  puts  ton- 
nage at  the  disposition  of  our  enemies  gives  them  val- 
uable war  aid.  We  must  defend  ourselves  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  who  with  Great  Britain  would 
encircle  us  with  a  deadly  ring.  Tonnage  has  become  a 
weapon,  the  most  powerful  that  this  war  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  an  arm  which  a  neutral  should  not  con- 
cede to  either  of  the  belligerents.  To  accord  it,  is  to 
depart  from  neutrality." 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  aid  which  cannot  be  offset 
by  compensations.  "Giving  ships  to  the  Allies  would 
be  an  aid  too  important  for  these  to  be  a  correspond- 
ing compensation  to  Germany.  Germany  cannot  per- 
mit this."  (Nord  Deutsche  All.  Z.,  5  March.) 

But  the  question  is  more  than  an  abstract  theory 
of  International  law  for  Germany.  It  is  one  which 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  submarine  warfare.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  estimates  the  value  to  the  Allies 
of  the  accord  with  Holland.  "For  the  Allies  to  secure 
300,000  tons  of  Dutch  shipping  would  be  to  cancel  the 
work  of  our  U-boats  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Every 
means  must  be  used  to  block  such  a  catastrophe.  Every 
influence  will  be  used  on  Holland  to  induce  her  to 
bring  the  thieving  Americans  to  consent  to  the  release 
of  this  tonnage." 

What  attitude  will  Germany  take  towards  Holland 
now  that  the  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Allies?  The  semi-official  Strassburger  Post  writes: 
"In  well  informed  Berlin  circles  it  is  declared  that 
Germany  will  be  obliged  to  regard  the  granting  of 
neutral  tonnage  as  an  aid  given  the  enemy.  Germany 
regards  merchant  ships  in  the  same  category  that  rail- 
road material  occupies  as  regards  land  warfare.  It 
is  to  Germany's  interest  to  hinder  by  every  possible 
means  the  transfer  of  neutral  tonnage  now  in  neutral 
ports." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  remarks:  "Since  in 
these  conditions  Dutch  ships  lose  their  neutral  charac- 
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ter,  Germany  has  no  more  need  of  leaving  an  open 
passage  toward  the  North  Sea,  admitted  till  now  in 
Holland's  interest." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Grain  Stores  in  Russia 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Central  Powers  will  be  able 
to  obtain  any  appreciable  amount  of  grain  from  Rus- 
sia in  the  immediate  future,  nor  does  it  appear  proba- 
ble that  the  Russians  will  have  more  than  enough  for 
themselves  this  year. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  March  9,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hubback,  who  possesses  much  special  knowledge 
concerning  wheat  and  is  attached  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

"On  the  average  the  home  consumption  of  cereals 
in  Russia  exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  the  crop  of  1917  was  insufficient  for  the 
average  needs  of  the  population,  possibly  very  short 
of  those  requirements. 

"The  next  question  is  with  regard  to  the  stocks 
of  former  crops  remaining  on  hand  last  summer.  No 
exports  of  any  importance  have  been  possible  from 
Russia  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  consequently 
the  crops  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916  were  in  their  en- 
tirety available  for  consumption  in  Russia.    It  might 
seem  most  probable  that  in  such  a  position  of  affairs 
the  accumulated  surplus  would  be  a  great  and  even 
burdensome  one.    This,  however,  is  very  far  from  the 
truth,  if  the  convergent  testimony  of  facts  and  figures 
is  to  be  accepted.    According  to  the  data  published 
by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee,  the  stocks  in 
traders'  hands  were  4,800,000  metric  tons  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1915,  while  on  the  same  date  in  1916  they 
were  1,750,000;  on  February  14,  1917,  they  were  1,- 
050,000  metric  tons,  and  had  again  diminished  by 
March  14,  only  one  month  later,  to  670,000  tons.  The 
same  committee  makes  an  estimate  of  the  whole  stock 
throughout  Russia,  including  all  holdings,  of  24,500,- 
000  metric  tons  on  December  14,  1915,  and  of  16,- 
960,000  on  December  14,  1916.   All  these  figures  in- 
clude wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  and  the  re- 
turns are  collected  from  every  part  of  European  Rus- 
sia not  in  enemy  occupation,  as  well  as  from  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  refer  entirely  to  dates  previous  to  the 
Revolution. 

"It  is  clear  that  practically  the  whole  stock  was, 
and  is,  in  the  hands  of  growers,  not  in  those  of  mid- 
dlemen— in  other  words,  held  upon  the  farms,  not  in 
elevators,  wharves,  or  town  warehouses. 

"The  additional  consumption  during  the  war  must 
have  been  large.  The  vodka  prohibition,  according 
to  all  Russian  authorities,  certainly  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  cereal  food,  as  it  set  free  for  this  purpose 
a  good  deal  of  money  among  those  classes  who  usu- 
ally live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Owing  to  ever  in- 
creasing transport  difficulties  and  to  the  absence  of 
export,  the  prices  of  grain  remained  low  in  the  fertile 
regions  throughout  1914  and  1915.    The  Russian 


peasant  is  a  very  large  eater,  and  would  certainly 
endeavor  to  consume  the  grain  that  he  could  not  sell 
to  advantage  nor  be  sure  of  keeping  in  sound  condi- 
tion. The  Army  requirements  and  the  inevitable  waste 
in  supplying  them  forms  another  item  in  the  list.  It 
may  be  fairly  assumed  from  the  rations  allotted  to 
other  armies,  that  50  per  cent,  is  not  an  unreasonable 
increase  of  rations  to  men  when  mobilized,  and  the  es- 
timate of  numbers  in  the  Russian  Army  from  first  to 
last  varies  from  15  to  20  millions.  An  extra  con- 
sumption of  three  or  four  million  tons  a  year  accounts 
for  a  very  appreciable  share  of  the  garnered  stocks. 
It  is  also  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the  Provisional 
Government  last  July  that  the  country  people  had 
employed  much  more  grain  than  usual  in  feeding  their 
cattle.  Summing  up  the  effect  of  these  war  condi- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  see  the  working  in  regard  to  grain 
stocks  and  the  probability  that  the  decreasing  totals  in 
traders'  hands  are  a  true  index  to  the  state  of  mat- 
ters throughout  the  country  at  large. 

"Out  of  some  55  Governments  free  of  enemy  con- 
trol in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  there  are  not 
more  than  10  which  usually  have  a  surplus  produc- 
tion of  cereals  of  any  importance.  All  others  are  just 
barely  self-supporting,  or  have  to  rely  upon  aid  from 
these  10  Governments.  Of  these,  eight  are  in  South 
Russia  (the  Ukraine,  Don  Cossacks,  Kuban,  Taurida, 
&c),  one  (Samara)  lies  east  of  the  Volga,  and  had  a 
bad  crop  in  1917,  and  the  10  are  completed  by  West- 
ern Siberia,  where  a  very  good  result  was  attained, 
but,  as  always;  this  surplus  in  Siberia  is  not  available 
until  the  following  summer,  owing  to  the  early  advent 
of  winter  in  those  regions. 

"For  practical  purposes  therefore  the  Russian 
stocks  at  the  present  time  are  narrowed  down  to  those 
in  the  Ukraine,  Don  Cossacks,  and  Kuban,  a  vast  area 
nevertheless,  where  the  peasants  are  still  the  posses- 
sors of  grain  which  they  concealed  from  Kerensky's 
inspectors,  and  have  yet  no  apparent  inducement  to 
bring  out.    It  may  have  become  evident  in  the  course 
of  this  article  that  they  probably  have  not  much,  if 
any,  surplus  over  and  above  what  will  be  required  in 
Central  and  North  Russia  before  next  harvest.  The 
difficulties  of  climate  and  of  transport  are  enormous; 
possibly  the  Black  Sea  will  become  the  most  conven- 
ient means  for  any  westward  bound  supplies,  but  the 
routes  will  not  be  free  from  ice  for  several  weeks  yet, 
and  then  the  country  remains  impassable  for  another 
month  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  mud.    This  factor 
will  no  doubt  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempted 
coercion,  and  it  scarcely  looks  as  if  the  Central  Em- 
pires can  obtain  any  early  additions  to  their  food  sup- 
ply worth  mention.    As  regards  a  later  period,  the 
conditions  of  universal  peasant  cultivation  do  not  af- 
ford much  prospect  for  a  large  harvest  in  the  current 
year,  and  probably  nothing  beyond  home  require- 
ments will  be  available.    The  moujik  will  certainly 
wish  to  see  what  he  is  likely  to  reap  in  1918  before 
parting  with  all  his  stocks.    In  any  event,  he  will  not 
be  a  seller  unless  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  what  are 
so  precious  to  him — agricultural  implements.   No  pa- 
per roubles  or  marks  are  likely  to  find  favor  in  his 
eyes." 
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Continuing  talk  of  the  German  offensive  is  evi- 
dently not  all  hopeful.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  says 
of  it  (Chicago  Daily  News,  January  19) :  "I  find  on 
many  sides  great  apprehension  expressed  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  German  success  in  this  great  offen- 
sive." The  general  feeling  still  is,  however,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Atlanta  Journal  (12  January),  that 
'"England  and  France  no  longer  fear  the  mailed  fist, 
and  they  undoubtedly  are  preparing  for  any  eventu- 
ality the  Germans  may  attempt.  Furthermore,  within 
a  very  few  months  American  troops  will  be  right  with 
the  French  and  British  in  every  offensive  and  defen- 
sive operation  until  the  war  is  won." 

This  last  motif  is  general.  "She  (Germany) 
knows  she  must  win,"  says  Caspar  Whitney  (New 
York  Tribune,  19  January),  "if  ever,  before  America 
comes  in  with  all  her  might."  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  feeling,  stimulated  in  certain  sections  of  the 
press,  expressed  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  (30  January):  "Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  newspapers  to  help  the  people  of  this  country 
realize  what  efficient  participation  will  mean  and  what 
the  sacrifices  must  be,  rather  than  to  lull  them  to  con- 
tentment with  the  impression  that  we  are  already  do- 
ing something  worth  talking  about  on  the  fighting 
front?" 

This  statement  is  made  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terpretations put  on  the  renewal  of  casualty  announce- 
ments, "the  first  reports  of  men  killed  in  action  in 
more  than  two  months"  (Chicago  Tribune,  24  Janu- 
ary). "When  the  loss  of  Americans  killed,  captured 
and  wounded  reaches  an  average  of  five  a  day,"  says 
the  same  letter  above-quoted,  "we  may  assume  that 
we  are  holding  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  New 
York  city  blocks  in  length." 

Training 

The  interest  of  the  whole  country  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  war  is  focussed  during  the  period  on  the 
appearances  of  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the  Sena- 
torial committee  of  inquiry,  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  toward  him  and  his  testimony,  and  on  the  po- 
litical situation  created  by  the  unqualified  support 
publicly  given  by  the  President.  The  resulting  crisis 
would,  under  any  European  system  of  cabinet  re- 
sponsibility, have  led  to  a  test  of  strength  in  the  legis- 
lature, with  the  decided  possibility  of  a  new  ministry; 
as  it  is,  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  sees  the 
breach  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature  still 
unmended. 

The  initial  appearance  of  Secretary  Baker  before 
the  Senate  committee  appears  to  have  caused  consid- 


erable exasperation.  His  attitude  toward  the  investi- 
gations, in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (12 
January),  "was  not  exactly  one  of  defence  but  his 
complacency  and  smartness  of  rejoinder  when  asked 
legitimate  questions  did  not  become  an  official  with 
his  powers  and  responsibilities.  .  .  .  His 
paean  on  the  best  of  all  possible  War  Departments 
has  not  convinced  the  Senate  investigators."  Not  only 
the  Times,  but  other  supporters  of  the  Administration 
also  are  unsatisfied.  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  in  the 
Washington  Times  (11  January),  qualifies  the  hear- 
ing as  "futile  fencing."  "About  the  last  place  to 
find  out  whether  the  United  States  is  making  progress 
in  its  war  preparations  is  a  Congressional  hearing  as 
at  present  conducted.  Both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans are  earnest  and  patriotic  enough,  but  what  they 
do  not  know  about  military  affairs  would  fill  vol- 
umes, and  what  the  Secretary  of  War  doesn't  know 
about  the  operations  of  his  own  department  is  neces- 
sarily measured  by  the  thousands  of  officers  and  civi- 
lians subordinate  to  him.  No  one  who  listened  to  the 
cross-examination  of  Secretary  Baker  today  but  must 
have  felt  that  the  Senate  committee  and  the  head  of 
the  War  Department  were  engaged  in  a  futile  fencing 
match,  an  orgy  of  quibbles  and  double  meanings." 

The  results  are  accordingly  subject  to  individual 
interpretations.  The  Atlanta  Journal  (12  January) 
feels  that  "no  loyal  and  open-minded  American  can 
read  Secretary  Baker's  statement  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  army  since  our  entry 
into  the  war  without  quickened  sense  of  pride  in  the 
country  and  of  confidence  in  the  Government."  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (11  January)  takes  the  same 
view:  "The  bringing  of  all  these  facts  to  public  at- 
tention is  in  itself  a  commendable  achievement.  Most 
of  us  have  felt  all  along  that  there  was  little  reason 
for  discontent  and  discouragement,  that  big  things 
were  being  done  in  a  big  way.  It  is  comforting  to 
know  that  we  were  not  mistaken."  And  the  New  York 
World  (11  January) :  "Critics  and  fault-finders  have 
been  many,  but,  ignoring  all  mistakes,  most  of  them 
due  to  haste,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  Secretary 
Baker's  assertion  that  'no  army  of  similar  size  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  raised,  equipped, 
or  trained  so  quickly.'  " 

The  testimony  will  not,  however,  according  to  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (11  January),  "silence 
critics.  It  does  not  meet  many  of  the  specific  criti- 
cisms aimed  at  his  department."  The  New  York 
Tribune's  impression  (11  January)  is  that  "the  situa- 
tion may  be  summed  up  that  the  War  Department  has 
done  a  splendid  work,  but  is  going  to  be,  or  has  been, 
completely  reorganized.  No  one  did  sum  it  up  that 
way.  No  one  did  press  home  upon  the  Secretary  the 
question  why,  if  things  were  going  so  well,  so  much  re- 
organization was  necessary.   He  was  allowed  to  leave 
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the  impression  that  it  was  all  part  of  a  plan  carefully 
matured  in  the  beginning,  which  it  was  only  possible 
just  now  to  carry  out." 

The  conflict  centers  then  about  the  Munitions  Bill, 
which  is  frankly  intended  to  "establish  a  new  post 
which  will  make  room  for  a  competent  head  of  the 
Army"  {Boston  Transcript,  14  January).  The  result 
is  that,  as  the  Transcript  goes  on  to  say,  "the  Adminis- 
tiation  informally  gives  out  that  it  retains  'the  utmost 
confidence'  in  Secretary  Baker,  and  is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  work  of  his  Department.  In  other  words, 
Congress  proposes  a  reform  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
line  with  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  the  White 
House  starts  at  once  to  block  it."  The  President's 
reasons,  as  given  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  (12  Janu- 
ary), are  that  "the  war  industries  board,  as  now  reor- 
ganized, in  his  opinion  combined  all  the  best  features 
of  the  department  of  munitions  without  dislocating 
any  of  the  bureaus  as  now  made.  He  expressed  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  supplies  both  for  our  armies 
and  the  Allies  would  be  forthcoming  under  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  War  industries  board  as  rap- 
idly as  there  were  shipping  facilities  to  get  them  to 
the  front."  The  prediction  consequently  is  that  "re- 
gardless of  what  might  be  done  in  the  Senate  (where 
the  Munitions  Bill  is  favored)  the  proposal  would  get 
nowhere  on  the  House  side." 

Considerable  resentment  is  caused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude,  for  three  reason:  First,  because  of 
his  support  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  whom  he  calls 
"one  of  the  ablest  public  officials  I  have  ever  known;" 
second,  because  of  his  attitude  toward  what  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Legislature  call  "intelligent  criticism," 
which  has  produced,  in  the  President's  estimation, 
"nothing  helpful  or  likely  to  speed  or  facilitate  the 
war  tasks  of  the  Government;"  and  third,  because  of 
his  opposition  to  the  reorganization,  in  the  shape  of  a 
War  Cabinet,  of  the  many-times-reorganized  adminis- 
tiation.  The  New  York  Times  (23  January)  de- 
clares that  "President  Wilson  can  sharply  reprove 
Senator  Chamberlain  for  saying  that  the  war  service 
of  the  Administration  has  'fallen  down,'  but  he  can- 
not reprove  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
very  much  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  opinion.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will  impute  to 
the  Times  any  unfriendly  or  partisan  motive,  certainly 
not  the  motive  of  'opposition  to  the  Administration's 
whole  policy,'  if  we  point  out  to  him  that  his  attitude 
of  resentment  towards  Senator  Chamberlain's  criti- 
cisms and  towards  the  'investigation  which  he  believes 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  such  delay  and  con- 
fusion as  had  inevitably  arisen,'  is  one  which  he 
cannot  wisely  or  prudently  assume  and  maintain." 

Partisan  feeling  is  naturally  brought  into  play, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  powers  of  control  given 
the  Senate  by  the  War  Cabinet  Bill,  but,  as  the  World 
(23  January)  interprets  the  situation,  "relations  are 
strained  between  those  who  criticise  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war  and  those  who  support  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed."  Thus  narrowed  down  to 
the  direct  issue  of  the  War  Cabinet  Bill,  supported  by 
Senator  Chamberlain  (Democrat)  and  by  the  "aggres- 
sive" Republicans,  and  opposed  by  Senator  Stone, 


now  suddenly  reconciled  with  the  White  House,  and 
the  rank  and  file,  the  conflict  becomes  serious. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (reprinted,  Chicago 
Tribune,  24  January)  sees  the  move  quite  simply  as 
"an  attempt  to  lead  the  President  to  back  up  his  world 
strength  as  an  international  statesman  by  the  domestic 
strength  that  would  come  from  energized  and  efficient 
heme  administration.  When  the  President,  upon 
whom  the  effort  is  concentrated,  refuses  with  anger 
and  bitter  adjectives  to  accept  it,  it  probably  means 
that  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink."  Reasons  for 
the  change  desired  are  not  clear.  The  Boston  Post 
(ibid.)  thinks  that  "such  a  board  would  be  able  to 
co-ordinate  resources.  It  could  plan  ahead."  The 
Buffalo  Express  ( ibid.)  calls  the  bill  a  "plan  to  force 
into  the  administration  some  bigger  and  more  experi- 
enced men  to  direct  the  war  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

On  the  personal  question  there  is  much  more  defi- 
niteness.  "The  government,"  says  Indianapolis  News 
(ibid.),  "is  taking  on  more  and  more  a  personal  char- 
acter, and  is  becoming  more  and  more  secretive."  Says 
the  Pittsburg  Tunes  (ibid.),  "the  call  is  for  superla- 
tive men,  but  President  Wilson  places  the  country  at 
the  mercy  of  theorists.  (The  bill)  excludes  the  demon- 
strated incompetents  with  whom  the  President  has  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  his  personal  attachment  for 
whom  he  declines  to  break."  And  the  New  York 
Globe  (ibid.)  points  out  that  the  bill  would  be  nulli- 
fied anyway  by  Presidential  opposition:  "If  the  war 
cabinet  is  created,  the  new  agency  is  likely  to  become 
a  farce  by  the  presidential  appointment  on  it  of  men 
who  will  accept  the  President's  orders,  or  it  will  be 
composed  of  men  with  whom  President  Wilson  is  al- 
most certain  to  wrangle.  Under  the  one  condition  we 
would  have  merely  dummies,  and  in  the  other  a  row." 

The  question  finally  comes  out  to  be  that  of  the 
limitations  of  presidential  authority.  The  New  York 
World  (ibid.)  indignantly  denounces  the  intention  to 
"effect  that  the  President  shall  be  deposed  and 
stripped  of  all  his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army;  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  clerks;  and  that  all  the  war 
machinery  of  the  government  shall  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  "three  distinguished  citizens  of  demonstrated  abil- 
ity," to  be  appointed  by  the  President  "by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate."  And  the  Pittsburg  Post 
( ibid.)  :  "A  clique  in  Congress  would  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive  the  direction  of  the  war 
and  humiliate  him  bef  ore  the  world."  Pains  are  taken, 
however,  in  certain  quarters,  to  prove  that  this  will 
not  be  the  result  of  the  bill;  and  the  middle  way  seems 
to  lie,  after  the  levelling  off  of  personalities  and  poli- 
tics, in  the  direction  marked  out  by  the  Baltimore  Sun 
( ibid.) :  "Whether  or  not  there  should  be  created  a 
war  cabinet  with  large  powers  and  few  members,  then, 
should  rest  with  the  President.  If  he  wants  it,  let 
him  have  it.  If  he  doesn't  want  it,  don't  thrust  it  upon 
him.  The  advantages  of  a  centralized  control  of  af- 
fairs in  wartime  are  obvious,  and  if  we  were  in  the 
President's  place  we  should  welcome  the  suggestion. 
But  he  should  decide."  And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat in  the  same  vein:  "However  desirable  it  may 
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be  to  concentrate  the  executive  direction  of  the  details 
of  war  supplies  and  of  all  activities  growing  out  of  the 
war,  except  military  and  naval  management,  in  a  spe- 
cial cabinet,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  the  country  unless  it  has  the  support  of  the 
President." 

The  second  appearance  of  the  Secretary  before  the 
committee  at  the  end  of  the  month  creates  a  favorable 
impression  that  goes  far  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  the 
previous  situation.  The  New  York  Times  is  much 
mollified.  As  it  says  (30  January),  "Mr.  Baker's 
complacency  will  no  longer  dismay  his  friends  and 
put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  critics  who  are  just  as 
patriotic  as  he  is.  They  feared  that  he  did  not  take  his 
responsibilities  seriously,  that  he  would  never  grow 
up  to  it,  that  he  lacked  the  energy  and  spirit  demanded 
of  the  head  of  the  American  War  Department  in  the 
supreme  emergency.  That  frank  and  persistent  criti- 
cism woke  up  Newton  D.  Baker  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  subordinates  in  the  War  Department,  some  of 
them  veteran  army  officers,  who  knew  things  were  not 
going  right,  are  now  buckling  to  their  work  with  hope 
in  their  faces  and  fresh  courage  in  their  hearts.  Red 
tape  will  be  cut  right  and  let,  responsibility  will  no 
longer  be  evaded,  and  the  war  machine  will  gather 
speed.  Hereafter,  the  right  to  criticise  will  not  be 
contested.  The  Senate  inquiry  has  proved  a  bracing 
tonic."  As  the  New  York  Sun  (30  January)  points 
out,  however,  "Mr.  Baker's  testimony  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  main  question,  and  that  is  whether  the 
United  States  Government  now  possesses  the  best 
machinery  for  avoiding  delay,  speeding  up  the  war, 
and  winning  it.  This  is  the  greatest  question  now  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  country."  The  end  of  the 
month  leaves  it  at  that,  with  the  War  Cabinet  Bill  to 
be  heard  from. 

Coal 

The  confusion  of  the  political  situation  is  sharply 
brought  home  by  the  abrupt  measures  taken  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  "catch  up"  with  the  coal 
shortage, — the  five-day  shutdown  of  industry  and  the 
ten  fuelless  Mondays.  The  worst  is  feared.  The 
New  York  World  (19  January)  boils  with  the  coun- 
try's wrath:  "There  was  no  preparation  of  the  coun- 
try for  such  a  drastic  measure.  There  was  no  con- 
ference with  manufacturers  and  business  men.  There 
was  no  consultation  with  public  opinion.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  order  flashed  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
and  the  nation  could  hardly  have  been  more  aston- 
ished if  a  German  army  had  suddenly  disembarked 
at  an  Atlantic  port  and  begun  to  advance  upon  the 
capital.  The  panic  that  has  seized  Mr.  Garfield  com- 
municated itself  to  everybody.  The  one  obvious  fact 
that  everybody  could  grasp  was  that  the  Government 
had  broken  down  in  a  most  important  war  undertak- 
ing, and  that  industry  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  was 
to  be  suspended  until  the  Government  caught  up  with 
its  work." 

The  Houston  Chronicle  (18  January)  is  equally 
shocked,  and  panic-stricken  over  the  results.  "The 
financial  loss  which  it  involves  would  be  enormous," 
i*  declares,  "and  peculiarly  oppressive  on  the  mil- 
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lions  of  workmen  forced  to  remain  idle  and  suffer  a 
reduction  of  income.  We  have  been  told  that  in- 
creased production  was  the  paramount  object  of  our 
great  war  program.  Yet  here  we  are  with  our  great 
manufacturing  districts  facing  a  shutdown  for  one- 
seventh  of  the  time."  And  the  Chronicle  is  inclined 
to  think  that  "we  had  the  coal,  and  to  spare.  We  had 
the  labor  also,  providing  it  were  kept  at  work."  The 
official  explanation  contradicts  this  assumption  that 
labor  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  "Dr.  Garfield 
asserts,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (19  January), 
"that  there  is  a  super-abundance  of  coal  on  the  dumps, 
at  the  mines,  and  on  freight  cars  that  block  both  main 
lines  and  sidings;  but  the  present  problem  is  to  get 
the  coal  cars  to  the  front.  A  traffic  manager  on  any 
private  line  who  would  make  so  gross  a  blunder 
would  not  only  be  fired,  but  he  would  be  fortunate  if 
he  escaped  something  worse." 

I  find  only  one  real  suggestion  of  an  alternative. 
The  New  York  Tribune  asserts  (18  January)  that 
"the  coal  people,"  the  railroads,  and  industry  to- 
gether could  solve  the  situation  in  thirty  days,  and  in 
ninety  days,  by  a  zoning  system  of  distribution,  the 
coal  supply  could  be  increased  until  there  would  be 
more  than  the  country  could  burn;  but  the  coal  op- 
erators are  suspected  of  being  anti-Social,  industry  is 
not  trusted,  and  the  railroads  are  reserved  for  an 
alibi.  If  the  worst  happens,  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  say  that  the  railroads  conspired  to  lie  down  on 
the  job." 

There  is  a  fairly  large  body  of  approval,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  President's  word  to  callers 
"that  the  coal  edict  against  which  Congress  led  a  na- 
tion-wide revolt,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  shocks  which 
the  country  might  expect  as  the  war  proceeds"  (Chi- 
cago American,  20  January).  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  (18  January)  hints  pertinently:  "If 
one  may  judge  from  the  tones  of  certain  protests 
against  Commissioner  Garfield's  closure  decree,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  not  realize  that  their  country 
is  at  war.  If  the  case  were  otherwise,  a  single  ques- 
tion would  be  asked — Is  the  decree  essential  to  the 
safety  of  America's  allies,  and,  therefore,  essential 
to  her  own?"  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (18  Janu- 
ary) is  indignant  about  protests:  "If  anything  is  like- 
ly to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  it  is  not  the 
closing  order  designed  to  move  the  250  ships  tied  up 
in  our  ports,  relieve  congestion,  release  cars,  and  in- 
crease the  coal  supply,  thus  restoring  normal  condi- 
tions, but  the  revolt  of  newspapers,  politicians,  and 
the  representatives  of  affected  interests  against  the 
first  actual  sacrifice  for  the  winning  of  the  war  asked 
by  the  Government.  Are  we  so  soft  and  feeble  in  our 
patriotic  resolution  that  a  real  pinch  throws  us  into 
shrieking  hysteria?  We  ask  this  question  of  the  East, 
which  has  been  so  sure  of  its  own  war  ardor,  and  so 
doubtful  of  the  war  ardor  of  the  West." 

The  end  of  the  five-day  period  leaves  the  issue 
still  unsettled.  "The  coal  situation  grows  worse," 
states  the  Chicago  Tribune  (24  January).  "The  five- 
day  complete  shutdown  was  not  a  success  as  a  fuel 
conservation  measure.  Its  success  was  interfered 
with  by  snowstorms  and  zero  weather.  Its  net  result 
was  that  a  number  of  ships  were  loaded  with  bunker 
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coal."  Oil  is  naturally  poured  on  the  flames  of  the 
war  cabinet  controversy  by  this  "calamity,"  as  the 
Boston  Transcript  calls  it  (18  January).  "The  coun- 
try," it  goes  on  to  say,  "must  convince  Mr.  Wilson  by 
fair  and  frank  criticism  that  he  cannot  carry  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  burden  involved  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  surround  himself 
with  a  war  council  made  up  of  members  who  combine 
with  competence  the  courage  of  fearless  advisers.  A 
cabinet  of  clerks  will  not  suffice."  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  (19  January)  points  the  moral  less  personally: 
"  Had  a  suitable  war  council  been  in  existence,  and 
had  Dr.  Garfield  laid  his  plan  before  it  and  obtained 
its  sanction,  a  very  different  reception  would  have 
been  accorded  the  coal  order.  The  country  would 
have  accepted  it  unhesitatingly  as  an  emergency 
measure."    All  roads  lead  to  that. 

Railroads 

The  concessions  made  in  Congress  to  the  people 
interested  in  the  amount  of  the  government  guaran- 
tees and  to  the  people  who  object  to  government  own- 
ership appear  to  the  New  York  World  (25  January) 
to  be  a  matter  of  "cheap  politics,"  at  a  time  when 
"momentous  issues  are  at  stake."  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  (19  January),  connecting  the  fuel  shortage 
with  the  "inadequacy  of  railroad  transportation,"  de- 
clares that,  for  the  railroads,  "the  greatest  task  of  the 
Government  is  to  reorganize,  rehabilitate,  and  ener- 
gize railroad  transportation,  its  means  and  methods. 
This  must  be  done  not  only  by  increasing  railroad 
equipment  and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the 
existing  equipment  but  by  reforming  railroad  meth- 
ods.   Railroads  suffer  almost  as  much  from  red  tape 
and  routine — working  in  ruts — as  Government  bu- 
reaus.   They  need  shaking  up."    The  labor  shortage 
on  railroads — "one  of  the  reasons,"  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  (20  January),  '  why  the  carriers 
have  been  unable  to  handle  more  traffic,"  is  expected 
to  be  partly  made  good  by  the  new  railway  commis- 
sion, which,  the  Post  thinks,  "if  it  can  make  railroad 
employment  so  satisfactory  that  the  employees  will 
not  resign  to  take  up  other  work,  will  accomplish 
much  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
portation lines." 

Shiping 

The  lack  of  fuel  for  ships  is  not  the  only  compli- 
cation. The  lack  of  ships  is  pointed  out  by  an  "ex- 
pert" of  the  New  York  Tribune  (14  January),  in  a 
statement  that  "there  are  about  1,500,000  tons  of 
steel  heaped  in  piles,  waiting  for  many  months  for 
conveyance  to  Europe."  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Den- 
man,  former  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  the 
effect  that  "U-boats  are  sinking  ships  at  the  rate  of  13 
million  tons  a  year,"  and  that  "the  present  capacity 
of  American  and  English  shipyards  is  not  enough  to 
overcome  this  destruction,"  is  met  by  the  optimistic 
statement  that  "in  November  and  December  fifty-two 
of  the  vessels  commandeered  by  the  Government  last 
summer  were  launched  and  that  forty-nine  were  com- 
pleted— a  total  of  some  nine  hundred  thousand  tons." 
Further,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  ( 15  Janu- 
ary), "eighteen  of  a  deadweight  tonnage  of  145,091, 


will  be  completed  this  month,  and  in  February  23 
ships,  of  182,000  tons,  are  to  be  launched.  By  mid- 
summer the  showing  should  be  impressive. 

Not  only  does  the  railroad  congestion  appear  to 
make  difficult  the  getting  of  raw  materials  to  the  ship- 
yards, but  the  labor  situation  is  supposed,  by  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (13  January),  to  "force  a  crisis  in  the 
ship  program."  The  program  is  supposed  to  be  met 
in  pari  by  the  appeal  for  250,000  workers;  in  part  by 
the  proposed  Housing  plan.  The  New  York  Times 
(23  January)  takes  account  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  "Ships,  ships,  ships!  is  the  constant  cry, 
but  they  will  come  from  the  yards  very  slowly,  unless 
this  housing  plan  is  solved  expeditiously.  This  the 
remedy,  briefly  stated:  the  creation  of  a  Housing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government,  with  author- 
ity to  lend  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
building  of  rentable  houses  at  war  plants,  on  land 
condemned,  if  necessary,  the  money  to  be  provided  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  advanced  on  suit- 
able security."  The  project  of  government  housing 
is  not  yet  admitted. 

Food 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (14  January)  gives 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  con- 
servation of  wheat.  "After  the  entrance  of  the  United 
Stales  into  the  war,"  it  declares,  "Mr.  Hoover  pre- 
pared a  program.   We  are  to  be  short  of  wheat,  which 
means  bread,  also  meats,  oils,  and  sugar;  and  in  some 
confusion  of  method  the  patriotism  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  work  out  conservation.    Afterwards  came  the 
specific  meatless  and  wheatless  days.  We  had  a  small 
surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation  to  our  allies,  and 
we  required  to  save  100,000,000  bushels  from  our 
usual  consumption  to  give  the  peoples  of  France,  Brit- 
ain, and  Italy  their  needs.    Mr.  Hoover's  recent  fig- 
ures on  wheat  conservation  indicate  that  we  have  vol- 
untarily deprived  ourselves  of  from  8,000,000  to 
10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  month,  or  a  total 
since  July  1  of  approximately  50,000,000  bushels. 
At  this  rate  we  shall  by  next  July  have  saved  for  our 
friends  abroad  slightly  more  than  the  required  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat." 

The  additional  call  from  the  British  Food  Con- 
troller brings  up  the  question  of  compulsion.  "Two 
wheatless  days  instead  of  one,"  reasons  the  New  York 
World  (12  January),  "are  suggested  as  a  means  of 
saving  flour  for  use  abroad.  Even  that  will  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  economy  unless  everybody 
helps.  If  people,  with  a  fair  approach  to  unanimity, 
do  not  help  of  their  own  accord,  bread  cards  will  be- 
come a  regrettable  necessity."  Legislation  is  ready, 
according  to  the  Washington  Times  (12  January),  by 
which  "authority  to  declare  and  enforce  one  or  more 
wheatless  and  meatless  days  each  week,  and  to  com- 
pel the  use  of  less  wheat  flour  and  more  rice  flour, 
corn  meal,  and  such,  will  be  given  the  food  adminis- 
trator. Observation  of  such  regulations  now  is  pure- 
ly voluntary." 

The  legislation  is  not  yet  pressed,  however.  In- 
stead, there  is  an  appeal  from  the  President,  which, 
according  to  the  Transcript  (28  January),  should 
have  the  more  authority  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
appeal  and  not  a  command.    It  is  no  hardship  which 
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the  President's  proclamation  puts  upon  the  people.  It 
asks  for  a  Monday  and  a  Wednesday  of  each  week, 
and  one  meal  in  every  day,  without  wheat;  for  a 
Tuesday,  and  at  least  one  meal  on  each  day,  without 
meat;  while  on  Saturday  people  are  asked  to  dispense 
with  all  pork  products."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (30 
January)  is  inclined  to  shake  a  dubious  head  over 
Lhis  volunteer  fallacy. 

Peace  Prospects 

The  President's  speech  on  war  aims  is  still  much 
discussed,  particularly  in  view  of  its  supposed  effect 
upon  the  Central  Powers.  "It  is  a  hopeful  sign," 
says  the  New  York  World  (14  January),  "that  the 
newspapers  of  Germany  are  in  sharp  controversy  over 
President  Wilson's  statement  of  the  possible  basis  of 
peace."  And  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  later  (25 
January) :  "slowly,  but  surely  and  insistently,  the 
war  aims  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  are  begin- 
ning to  get  a  grip  on  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  popu- 
lation of  the  Central  Empires."  Much  attention  is 
given  to  supposed  dissension  among  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. "It  is  significant,"  says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer (22  January),  "that  the  dispatches  from  Aus- 
tria give  credit  to  President  Wilson's  recent  address 
before  Congress  for  the  sudden  manifestation  of  a 
desire  of  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary  to  enforce 
peace  and  to  cut  loose  from  the  German  Kaiser. 
Gradually  it  is  dawning  on  the  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that  their  sacrifices  and  their  efforts  are  only 
to  further  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
Pangerman  henchmen  for  world  domination."  More 
trouble  is  suspected.  "The  reports  of  discontent,  de- 
moralization, and  disorder  in  Austria-Hungary  are 
now  supplemented  by  stories  of  dissension,  restive- 
ness,  and  strikes  in  Germany."  The  labor  troubles 
are  given  first-page  prominence.  "The  present  strike 
of  200,000  men  and  women,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  (25  January)  "is  more  persistent  than  such 
demonstrations  usually  are,  and  it  has  a  very  ugly 
look.  Conditions  in  Vienna  bear  such  a  resemblance 
to  those  that  existed  in  Petrograd  just  before  the  ris- 
ing of  the  masses  that  the  metaphor  of  the  powder 
magazine  is  justified." 

The  upshot  of  opinion  on  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian replies  to  President  Wilson  is  that,  while  there 
is  a  difference  in  tone,  there  is  not  much  to  be  hoped 
for.  The  New  York  World  (26  January)  discovers 
in  Count  von  Hertling's  speech  a  willingness  for  dis- 
cussion, and  a  recognition  of  the  unagressive  attitude 
of  the  Allies;  at  the  same  time  the  proposed  territorial 
adjustments  are  found  to  "fall  in  the  now  familiar 
language  of  Prussian  duplicity."  The  New  York  Sun 
(26  January)  agrees  that  "while  the  rejection  of  cer- 
tain of  the  President's  specific  proposals  is  equally 
specific,  and  even  peremptorily  so,  there  is  as  to 
other  numbers  of  the  list  a  modification  seemingly 
designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  further  discussion; 
more  of  the  attitude  a  negotiating  Government  would 
assume  at  the  outset  of  deliberations  at  a  conference 
table."  Going  on  to  specify,  the  Sun  shows  that  "of 
Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  propositions  the  German  Im- 
perial Chancellor  accepts  four  without  qualification; 
declares  two   to  be  matters  for  later  negotiation; 


classes  one,  the  colonial  question,  as  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult matter  which  could  be  taken  later  into  consid- 
eration by  Germany;  stands  squarely  with  Austro- 
Hungarian  interests  on  two;  refers  one  to  Turkey, 
with  the  assurance  of  German  support  for  Turkey; 
apparently  omits  mention  of  one,  namely,  Poland; 
and  pronounces  two,  Russia  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  to 
be  outside  of  America's  concern  in  the  war.  It  by  no 
means  has  the  aspect  of  finality." 

On  Count  Czernin's  speech  the  Boston  Transcript 
(28  January)  takes  the  qualified  view  that  "Austria, 
war-weary  and  worse,  is  thus  told  plainly  by  her  For- 
eign Minister  what  she  already  suspected — that  every 
life  she  loses  from  now  on,  all  the  money  she  spends 
from  now  on,  all  the  hardship  she  undergoes  from 
now  on,  is  lost,  spent,  and  undergone  for  Germany, 
not  for  herself." 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  an  economic 
boycott  of  Germany.  The  proposal,  expressed  by  the 
New  York  Times  (15  January)  in  the  terms:  "No  au- 
tocracy, no  militarism,  no  boycott.  Otherwise,  boy- 
cott is  generally  regarded  with  favor.  "It  cannot 
fail,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (20  January),  "to 
create  a  profound  impression  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Kaiser."  The  Atlanta  Journal  (20  January),  takes 
for  text  the  President's  phrase,  "equal  right  to  a  par- 
ticipation upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportu- 
nities of  the  world,— the  German  people  of  course 
included  if  they  accept  equality  and  do  not  seek  dom- 
ination;" and  goes  on  to  declare  that:  "The  warning 
sounded  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  solidly  behind  the  President,  is  pre- 
mised upon  Mr.  Wilson's  democratic  plea  for  equal 
rights,  but  which  will  have  nought  to  do  with  a  mili- 
taristic business  autocracy.  Germany's  business  men 
would  do  well  to  inquire  into  this."  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  (14  January)  is  even  more  confident. 
"The  economic  boycott  against  military  imperialism 
would  supplement  the  moral  and  physical  forces  now 
confronting  the  German  autocrats,  and  in  combina- 
tion must  overwhelm  them.  It  would  be  a  powerful 
weapon  within  the  German  border."  The  Boston 
Transcript  (14  January)  is  scornful  of  this  as  of 
other  "threats  on  paper."  "Would  it  not  be  better," 
it  asks,  "to  wage  the  war  to  an  overwhelming  victory 
and  live  in  amity  and  peace  with  the  surviving  Ger- 
mans who  surrender?" 

Russia 

The  evident  feeling  that  something  should  be 
done  to  recognize  the  Bolshevik  government  is  spas- 
modically discussed.  The  Transcript  (14  January) 
comments  on  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  at 
Stockholm  that,  "taken  in  connection  with  President 
Wilson's  recent  address,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
Entente  Powers  have  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the 
Bolsheviki  domination.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  as  well 
to  do  so.  There  is  nothing  else  in  sight  in  Russia." 
The  Neiv  York  Times  (15  January)  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  indignantly  convinced  that  "the  attempt 
to  wheedle  or  persuade  or  betray  our  government 
into  recognition  of  the  Petrograd  Bolsheviki  as  equals 
I  in  the  international  comity  has  its  origin  in  quarters 
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where  sympathy  with  the  class  struggle  of  the  Russian 
Reds  is  more  evident  than  attachment  to  the  great 
principles  for  which  this  nation  went  to  war  with 
Germany.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  propaganda  to 
bring  about  a  peace  more  satisfactory  to  German  au- 
tocracy than  to  the  friends  of  freedom." 

The  announcement  of  the  break  with  Rumania 
and  of  the  dispersal  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
heaps  higher  the  coals  of  resentment.  There  is  only 
vague  hope  expressed  that  the  Constituent  will  resist. 
The  announcement  of  the  actual  peace  terms  proposed 
to  the  Russians  by  Germany  "conveys,"  to  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (19  January),  "as  no  mere  sum- 
mary or  attempted  description  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence could  "convey,  a  vivid  impression  of  the  typical 
Prussian  hairsplitting  employed  in  playing  the  bur- 
lesque peace  game  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Trotzky,  whose 
book  shows  that  he  has  no  illusions  as  to  Prussianism, 
will  not  be  deceived.  If  he  makes  peace  on  this  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose  basis,  it  will  be  because  domestic 
Russian  conditions  compel  him  to." 

ALLIED  PRESS — -French 

The  Conference  in  London  and  the  Declaration 
of  the  Allies 
The  French  press  has  received  the  new  Declara- 
tion of  the  Allied  Governments  with  decided  and  al- 
most unanimous  approval.  It  is  found  particularly 
satisfactory  in  that  French  opinion  was  already 
strongly  against  a  settlement  which  should  leave  Ger- 
many with  her  hands  free  in  the  East. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Allied  Governments  in 
London  was  not  formally  announced  in  the  French 
press  until  after  the  return  of  Clemenceau  and  Or- 
lando to  Paris,  although  their  sudden  departure  for 
London,  together  with  one  or  two  slight  indications  in 
the  papers  of  March  14  and  15,  had  made  it  clear 
that  an  important  discussion  was  in  progress.  This 
reticence  and  the  complete  absence  of  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  press  made  it  clear  also  that  the  press 
had  been  more  or  less  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  as  to  what  was  going  On.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  apparently,  that  when  the  Declaration  was 
issued  the  press  refrained  from  asking  questions  as 
to  what  had  been  discussed  in  the  conference,  or  for 
what  reason  it  had  been  summoned  so  suddenly. 

It  is  probable  for  this  reason  also  that  the  press 
comments  have  for  the  most  part  been  brief  and  to 
the  point.  The  comment  also  corresponds  to  the 
Declaration  itself  in  that  it  avoids  raising  specific 
points,  but  contents  itself  with  a  general  principle. 
But  in  this  case  the  general  principle  is  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  specific  points 
it  is  meant  to  cover.  The  last  few  sentences  of  the 
Declaration  amount  to  a  perfectly  explicit  statement 
that  the  Entente  powers  have  clearly  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  agree  to  a  peace  settlement  based  on  the 
gneral  principle  of  allowing  Germany  a  free  hand  in 
the  East,  or,  in  other  words,  abandoning  Russia  to 
Germany.  On  this  point  all  sections  of  French  poli- 
tical opinion  have  been  decidedly  agreed  for  some 
time  past;  and  there  has  been  even  a  certain  anxiety 


in  France  lest  England,  losing  patience  with  Russia, 
should  be  tempted  to  wash  her  hands  altogether  of  the 
difficulties  of  settling  the  problems  of  the  Eastern 
front.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  a  conserva- 
tive paper,  such  as  the  Figaro,  which  is  anything  but 
friendly  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  greeted  with  such 
warm  approval  President  Wilson's  message  to  the 
Soviet  Congress  in  Moscow.  Thus  the  Temps,  allud- 
ing to  this  main  underlying  idea  of  the  Declaration, 
wrote  on  March  20:  "The  judgment  of  the  Entente 
has  been  firm  and  clearsighted.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
supposed  at  times,  at  Berlin,  and  even  more  at  Vien- 
na, that  the  Western  nations  would  abandon  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  Austro-Germans,  in  order  to  make  peace 
more  easily  themselves.  But  none  of  us  have  ever 
counted  on  such  a  step — as  fallacious  as  it  would  be 
degrading.  We  remain  united  to  the  peoples  whom 
Germany  is  enslaving.  In  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion:   'Toutes  les  liberations  s  enchainent?  ' 

The  French  press  as  a  whole  has  thus  found  the. 
Declaration  entirely  in  accord  with  its  own  views, 
and  its  comment  is  little  more  than  a  brief  expression 
of  warm  approval, — repeating  or  paraphrasing  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  itself.    Thus  the  Lanterne 
(March  19),  says:  "The  Allies  have  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  they  will  not,  cannot,  recognize  the 
peace  which  Germany  has  just  imposed  on  the  Rus- 
sians and  Roumanians.    The  Conference  in  London 
has  admirably  expressed  the  protest  necessary  in  the 
eyes  of  justice  and  humanity.    These  separate  peaces 
signed  by  helpless  vanquished  peoples,  may  satisfy 
the  German  people,  drunk  with  the  apparent  triumph 
of  its  arms.    But  the  German  diplomats  are  not  yet 
blind  enough  not  to  see  that  they  will  have  secured 
nothing  as  long  as  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  west 
are  still  there  to  dispute  the  prey  gained  in  the  East 
by  the  troops  of  the  Kaiser.    As  long  as  the  strength 
of  his  enemies  is  not  totally  broken,  the  Boche  can 
only  count  on  an  illusory  possession.    This  he  knows 
so  well  that  he  talks  constantly  of  the  terrible  effort 
still  to  be  made.   The  treaties  negotiated  at  Brest  will 
merely  have  shown  the  Western  nations  that  no  agree- 
ment is  possible  with  Germany,  and  that  whoever 
delivers  himself  to  her  mercy  is  lost.    The  war  must 
thus  continue,  until  it  achieves  the  only  peace  which 
is  possible,  that  of  the  Right,  that  of  Wilson  and  the 
Allies." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  (February  19)  carries  this 
general  point  somewhat  further,  and  points  out  that 
the  whole  position  for  which  the  Allies  are  struggling 
is  too  wide  by  its  very  nature  to  be  covered  by  at- 
tempting to  specify  it  in  detail;  it  thus  comes  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  recent  clamor  for  a  more  detailed  and 
specific  statement  of  war  aims  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  actually  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction: 

"The  collective  declaration  which  the  Entente 
governments  have  just  published,  at  a  critical  hour 
when  they  have  to  face  sophists  at  home  as  well  as 
enemies  abroad,  is  summed  up  entirely  in  the  two 
following  ideas: 

— All  the  peoples  who  are  now  fighting  against 
Germany  are  united  on  the  point  that  they  will  stand 
or  fall  together,  that  all  of  them  will  be  freed  or  none 
will. 
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— The  Right  is  powerless  except  from  the  soldier 
on  duty  to  defend  it. 

"The  first  of  these  points  shows  the  complete 
futility  of  what  is  called  'the  definition  of  war-aims.' 
If  it  is  asked  what  is  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  such 
a  "definition, '  we  must  answer  as  follows:  'The  peace 
we  wish  to  obtain  from  Germany  is  merely  a  question 
of  more  or  less;  and  if  the  'more'  cannot  be  obtained 
except  by  battle,  at  least  the  'less'  may  possibly  be 
got  without  firing  a  shot  by  some  vague  form  of 
diplomatic  or  judicial  pleading.' 

"The  consequences  of  such  a  reasoning  are  ob- 
vious. Instead  of  demanding  the  liberation  of  all  the 
nations  oppressed  by  the  Germans,  a  distinction  is  to 
be  drawn  between  merits  of  the  nations  to  be  liber 
ated,  between  their  grievances,  and  the  satisfactions 
they  claim.  Between  allies,  such  a  method  is  an  in- 
centive to  mutual  distrust  and  treason.  No  coalition 
could  resist  such  a  ferment  of  dissolution.    The  last 


few  months  have  been  filled  with  speeches  and  nego- 
tiations which  from  this  point  of  view  are  wholly  to 
be  regretted.  This  now  seems  to  be  ended,  and  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  it.  To  the  error  of  the 
'definition  of  war-aims'  is  closely  connected  the  other 
error,  that  of  the  'separate  negotiation.'  They  are  at 
bottom  the  same  idea,  seen  from  a  different  angle." 

The  only  dissent  from  this  view,  and  the  only 
note  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Declaration,  is  to  be 
found  in  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  which  still  calls  for 
a  more  detailed  statement  of  war-aims,  and  hints 
again  at  the  necessity  for  revising  the  war-aims  of 
Italy;  this  latter  point  has  become  a  fixed  hobby  with 
the  Debats,  alone  amongst  the  French  press.  Even 
the  Humanite  justifies  in  a  vigorous  article  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration,  and  concludes:  "No  one, 
now,  will  be  tempted  any  longer  to  ask  for  what 
France  is  fighting.  At  present,  she  has  no  other  al- 
ternative. German  militarism  speaks  out  in  the  voice 
of  the  master;  the  German  Majority  Socialists  avow 
themselves  incapable  of  holding  their  own  against  it." 
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The  Economic  Weapon 

In  the  "Figaro"  (March  20),  M.  Alfred  Capus, 
taking  note  of  a  speech  by  Helfferich,  emphasizes  the 
commanding  value  of  the  economic  weapon  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

"On  the  morrow  of  Von  Hertling's  speech,  we 
must  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  few  sentences 
from  a  speech  delivered  at  Berlin  by  M.  Helfferich, 
before  the  Commerce  and  Import  Trade  Federation. 
Speaking  of  the  measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
order  to  prevent  Germany  from  carrying  on  her  trade, 
the  former  Vice-Chancellor  said  in  conclusion: 

"  'We  have  still  a  much-needed  peace  to  gain:  in 
the  first  place,  economic  peace.  That  is  the  last,  the 
hardest  struggle.  The  German  people,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, will  bear  this  last  trial  also.  To  those  who  wish 
to  establish  different  tariffs,  we  will  reply  by  asking 
for  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  To  those  who 
wish  to  exclude  us  from  the  world's  market,  we  will 
reply  by  the  principle  of  the  open  door,  the  freedom 
of  the  sea.  To  the  threat  of  denying  us  raw  materi- 
als, we  will  reply  by  demanding  that  they  be  handed 
over  to  us.' 

"The  chief  preoccupation  of  the  German  states- 
men is  thus  clear.  They  are  the  freedom  of  the  sea 
and  the  economic  boycott.  These  are  therefore  our 
best  securities.  Germany  is  incessantly  boasting 
about  the  securities  that  she  holds  in  the  form  of  oc- 
cupied territories.  But  we  hold  other  securities  of 
no  less  value  and  which  represent  for  our  enemies  a 
much  greater  value.  One  of  our  principal  mistakes 
in  diplomacy  was  that  we  did  not  play  them  up  for 
all  they  are  worth  and  seemed  ready  to  abandon 
them,  after  the  war,  on  the  altar  of  the  Society  of 
Nations.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  may  be  some  day 
a  sacred  and  universally  recognized  principle;  mean- 
while, it  is  a  security  to  hold  for  exchange  at  the 
same  time  of  the  peace  negotiations.  In  the  same 
way,  an  embargo  on  raw  materials  is  a  formidable 
menace  in  our  hands  which  we  must  not  give  up  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions." 

The  Poles  and  the  Treaty  of  Brest 

The  Polish,  Socialist  Deputy,  Daszynski,  in  the 
Reichsrat,  (20  February) ,  condemned  the  peace  of 
Brest  and  the  aggressive  policy  of  Germany. 

(From  L'Humanite,  20  March).  "The  real  rea- 
sons of  this  peace  are  so  shameful  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  warn  the  two  countries  and  our  neighbors  against 
this  endeavor  to  sow  hatred  amongst  the  peoples.  [A 
deputy,  Chevalier  von  Singalewicz,  interrupted: 
'What  are  you  doing  yourself — It's  the  same  thing.' 
(Laughter,  applause,  and  violent  interruptions).] 

The  speaker:  "I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  its  an- 
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tiquity,  for  this  practice  'Divide  et  impera'  has  al- 
ways been  the  instrument  of  governments  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  governed.  To  sow  hatred  among  the 
peoples  that  they  may  play  with  the  rights  of  the 
peoples,  has  been  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  their 
fundamental  policy. 

"This  latest  peace  is  a  dazzling  example  of  the 
injury  done  the  rights  of  various  peoples.  In  fact, 
at  the  negotiations,  in  the  presence  of  delegates  from 
the  Rada,  of  special  envoys  from  the  Soviet  of  Char- 
koy,  and  of  Finnish  representatives,  representatives 
of  Poland  were  refused  admittance,  and  the  voice  of 
Poland  was  silenced  in  a  Polish  city  on  Polish  soil. 

"Since  Dec.  5,  I  suggested  to  Count  Czernin,  who 
agreed,  that  Polish  delegates  should  take  part  in  the 
armistice  negotiations  of  Brest-Litovsk  where  the  fu- 
ture of  Poland  was  to  be  decided.  (Interruptions). 
Only  the  opposition  of  Berlin  rendered  this  impos- 
sible. The  Lithuanian  delegates,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  were  not  present.  Is  not  this  an  insulting 
contempt  for  the  most  elementary  rights  of  the  peo- 
ples? Are  our  friends  from  the  Ukraine  so  lost  to 
shame  as  to  defend  this  proceeding  (Applause)  and 
to  take  part  against  the  Poles?  (Interruptions). 
Are  they,  like  newly  rich,  going  back  on  their  prom- 
ises of  yesterday?  (Applause  and  interruptions). 
Do  they  suddenly  want  to  play  the  role  of  bead  pos- 
sedentes?  Will  they,  along  with  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  all  those  Molochs  —  the  other  great  military 
castes — take  the  responsibility  for  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence? (Interruptions).  Tell  me  that,  gentlemen! 
(Interruptions). 

"This  peace  was  not  approved  by  the  people,  be- 
cause some  of  the  peoples  involved  were  not  repre- 
sented. It  was  a  peace,  to  use  the  words  of  Hinden- 
burg  and  Ludendorff,  that  represented  a  victory  of 
German  over  Russian  militarism." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Poland  and  Germany 

The  Central  Poivers  must  find  a  solution  of  the 
Polish  question  preliminary  to  consolidating  their 
gains  on  the  East.  German  opinion  is  divided  be- 
tween those  who  would  annex  a  part  of  Poland  and 
"subdue"  the  rest,  and  those  who  would  seek  a  com- 
promise with  the  Poles. 

A  German  statesman  remarked  recently:  "Poland 
is  the  keynote  of  our  whole  future  Eastern  system." 
Russian  Poland  lies  as  a  wedge  within  the  German 
Empire.  It  separates  Germany  from  Lithuania  and 
Russia.  The  twenty  million  Polish  speaking  peoples 
also  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  German  and 
more  especially  on  Austro-Hungarian  politics. 

German  discussions  of  the  Polish  question  con- 
sider purely  the  German  interests  involved.  Whether 
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the  Poles  give  their  approval  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  The  whole  question  is  simply, 
''how  best  can  we  consolidate  our  Eastern  European 
system?" 

This  system  elaborated  by  the  Government  is  des- 
tined to  render  secure  the  German  conquests  made  in 
the  East,  to  give  Germany  the  military  frontiers  her 
future  security  demands,  and  finally  to  link  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  Lithuania  in  a  close  economic  and 
military,  if  not  political,  union  with  Germany.  In 
this  system  Poland  would  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  Germany. 

There  are  two  systems  for  Poland  now  in  favor 
in  Germany.  The  one  is  that  of  most  official  and  con- 
servative circles,  which  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Poles  have  always  been  and  always  will  be 
hostile  to  Germany.  Poland  therefore  must  be  ren- 
dered harmless  for  the  future.  The  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  judging  from  Hindenburg's  and  Luden- 
dorff's  speeches,  favors  this  solution.  The  Rheinisch- 
Westfaeiische  Zeitung,  12  March,  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  a  solution  and  outlines  its  essential 
elements: 

'"The  voices  that  demand  the  safety  of  our  Eastern 
frontier  are  imperative.  The  best  solution  would 
have  been  to  make  Poland  a  Great  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Empire.  This 
would  prevent  Poland  from  sending  representatives 
to  the  Reichstag  and  thus  influencing  our  internal 
politics.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  solution  is 
still  possible.  Most  Poles  seem  to  oppose  it;  there- 
fore we  must  first  look  for  other  means  of  insuring 
the  safety  of  our  frontiers.  This  program  must  be 
based  on  strategic  and  military  considerations.  A 
territory  may  be  sliced  off  in  Western  Poland,  having 
as  its  limits  the  Narew,  part  of  the  Vistula,  the  War- 
tha  line  and  the  Dumbrowa  coal  region.  This  terri- 
tory should  be  annexed  to  Prussia.  It  would  also  be 
highly  desirable  to  move  the  Prussian  frontier  back 
to  Pilitza  and  also  to  return  to  Prussia  Lodz,  former- 
ly a  German  town  and  even  now  strongly  German. 
Perhaps,  as  a  compensation,  we  could  offer  to  the 
Poles  the  government  of  Bielostok,  belonging  now  to 
Lithuania  but  composed  mainly  of  a  non-Lithuanian, 
White-Russian  population." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  expresses  a  similar 
fear  of  a  union  of  Russian  Poland  with  Austria.  The 
Austrian  solution  "must  be  excluded  at  all  costs." 

In  view  of  the  indifference  of  the  German  annexa- 
tionists towards  the  Poles  as  such,  their  fear  of  an 
Austrian  solution  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  They  do 
not  regard  Austria-Hungary  as  powerful  or  deter- 
mined enough  to  cope  with  the  Polish  question  in  a 
manner  which  would  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
danger  to  the  German  European  system. 

The  Poles  themselves  have  been  inclined  to  turn 
away  from  Austria  since  the  treaty  with  the  Ukraine 
has  proved  conclusively  to  them  that  Germany  has 
the  deciding  voice.  They  believe  now  that  their  fu- 
ture lies  in  German  hands,  and  consequently  turn  to 
Germany  for  the  concessions  which  from  Austria 
would  be  idle  pledges.  This  decision  of  Polish  states- 
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men  is  in  contradiction  to  the  popular  Polish  ani- 
mosity towards  Germany,  which  if  anything  is  more 
intense  than  ever. 

In  the  Godzina  Polski  (quoted  from  the  Magde- 
burgische  Zeitung,  11  March)  Lempicki,  Chief  of  the 
group  of  activists  of  the  Central  National  Polish 
party,  outlines  this  new  policy:  "The  resumption  of 
hostilities  with  Russia  may  have  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  Polish  question.  It  is  time  to  establish 
a  connection  between  the  operations  of  the  German 
and  Polish  troops  against  the  bands  of  Bolshevist 
brigands.  This  brotherhood  of  arms  would  pave  the 
way  for  an  alliance  of  the  two  Governments  and  the 
two  peoples.  Only  such  a  program  can  save  Poland, 
now  fast  dropping  to  the  level  of  a  ridiculous  State 
without  importance.  This  program  would  also  help 
Germany." 

The  Alliance  could  only  take  place  if  both  parties 
sincerely  desired  it.  Lempicki  further  declares:  "We 
can  offer  Germany  treaties  of  alliance  and  an  army. 
In  exchange  Germany  would  have  to  guarantee  the 
position  of  our  frontiers  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  normal  development  of  the  Polish  State.  The 
motto  'divide  to  reign'  can  easily  lead  to  disasters. 
An  alliance  between  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Western 
Russia  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  Eastern  Europe.  At  present  this  policy  is  popular 
neither  in  Poland  nor  in  Russia;  but  public  opinion 
can  sometimes  mislead  Governments.  The  German 
and  Polish  statesmen  must,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sider these  new  problems." 

Commenting  on  this  change  in  policy  the  Magda- 
bur gische  Zeitung  concludes  "In  substance  Lempicki 
adopts  the  policy  which  we  ourselves  proposed  to  the 
Poles  through  the  Act  of  5  November,  1916.  We 
hoped  at  that  time  that  they  would  have  acted  accord- 
ingly. Had  they  adopted  our  point  of  view,  or  at 
least  tried  to  understand  it  since  then,  they  would 
not  have  had  any  disillusions  nor  caused  us  any.  At 
this  time  the  Lempicki  program  is  proposed  to  us,  a 
year  too  late; — one  cannot  help  finding  it  ridiculous. 
We  do  not  need  the  help  of  Poland  to  fight  against 
Bolshevist  Russia.  We  succeeded  alone  in  forcing 
the  Russians  to  sign  peace.  Even  if  the  war  with 
Russia  continued,  it  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  Poland  could  offer  us  'treaties  of  an  alli- 
ance and  an  army.'  " 

A  Polish  mission  of  three,  comprising  Steizkow- 
ski  (representing  the  Polish  Government),  Radziwill 
(in  the  confidence  of  the  Polish  Regency),  Roniker 
(of  the  Activist  Group,  a  coalition  of  ten  Polish  par- 
ties), went  to  Berlin,  March  7.  They  conferred  with 
the  Government,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
Reichstag  Majority  leaders,  Erzberger,  Davis,  and 
Naumann.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  an  arrange- 
ment, accepted  by  the  Majority,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Regency,  March  19.  It  includes,  according  to 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  a  compromise  assuring  Po- 
land the  integrity  of  her  frontiers,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  expanding  to  the  East.  Poland  is  to  organize 
a  national  army  and  administration.  Germany  is 
not  to  interfere  in  Polish  affairs,  and  the  Poles  make 
a  sililar  agreement.  Poland  recognizes  this  agree- 
ment as  definite.    (This  constitutes  for  Poland  a  re- 
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nunciation  of  all  effort  to  incorporate  German  Po- 
land.) 

That  the  Reichstag  Majority  should  presume  to 
conclude  an  accord  almost  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  German  Conservatives,  and  of 
many  of  the  National  Liberals.  "What  an  imperti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  and  what  would  be 
the  value  of  any  decision  the  Majority  could  pos- 
sibly reach!  What  is  to  become  of  the  General 
Staff's  rectification?"  Many  of  the  National  Lib- 
erals saw  in  this  concession  the  work  of  the  "pacif- 
ist" Erzberger. 

The  attitude  which 'the  Government  will  probably 
take  toward  this  accord  is  indicated  by  Germania, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Catholic  party,  in  its  issue 
of  March  14: 

"Despite  all  our  advances  to  them,  the  Poles — 
as  we  expected — have  utterly  deceived  us,  and,  egged 
on  by  the  Austrians,  they  have  on  every  occasion  em- 
phasized more  and  more  their  hostility  for  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  months,  however,  they  have 
realized  that  the  German  Empire  has  at  last  decided 
to  draw  the  logical  conclusions  which  arise  from  the 
Polish  attitude,  and  to  take  the  indispensable  meas- 
ures necessary  to  insure  her  security. 

"At  present  the  Poles  evince  a  desire  to  reach 
a  loyal  understanding  with  Germany."  The  expres- 
sion of  these  new  Polish  resolves  is  in  our  opinion 
no  guarantee  for  the  future.  We  have  no  assurances 
that  Polish  opinion  will  not  veer  around  to  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  that  country  as  soon  as  the  desired- 
concessions  have  been  obtained  from  Germany. 

".  .  .  .  Newspapers  favorable  to  the  Reich- 
tag  resolution  express  this  claim  in  a  much  softened 
form  by  saying  that  the  Reichtag  Majority  opposes 
the  Pan-German  policy  and  renounces  the  annexation 
of  Polish  territory.  We  will  energetically  fight  this 
point  of  view,  and  maintain  that  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  things  is  the  security  of  our  fron- 
tier. Nor  can  this  be  guaranteed  by  the  statements 
and  pledges  of  'individuals  of  political  eminence  in 
Poland,'  or  by  a  future  regency  council  or  some  other 
hypothetical  government." 

The  decisions  reached  by  the  Poles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reichstag  Majority  in  regard  to  Po- 
land's future  status  are  interesting  and  indicative  of 
changes  in  opinion.  But  the  real  decisions  were  those 
reached  in  the  conferences  held  by  the  Government 
recently  with  Hindenburg  present,  and  the  details  ct 
policy  settled  in  these  remains  unknown. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Lord  Landsdowne's  Second  Letter  on  Peace 
Negotiations 

Lord  Landsdowne  favored  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  Count  Herding  s  formal  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  s  four  principles.  He  thus  practically 
made  the  restoration  of  Belgium  the  only  definite 
preliminary  condition.  The  press  as  a  whole  strongly 
dissents  and  declares  that  no  peace  leaving  to  Ger- 
many all  her  gains  in  the  East  should  be  made.  The 
views  of  various  sections  of  British  opinion  on  peace 
negotiations  are  shown. 


In  strangely  marked  contrast  to  the  furore  created 
by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Landsdowne's  first  letter 
is  the  comparative  indifference  with  which  the  sec- 
ond has  been  treated  by  the  British  press.  Comment 
which  is  for  the  most  part  restrained  and  even  cas- 
ual, has  trickled  through  the  papers  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  but  at  no  time  has  any  great  interest  been 
shown.    The  reason  for  this  can  only  be  surmised. 

Incidental,  however,  to  the  discussion  appear  some 
interesting  estimates'  of  the  extent  to  which  pros- 
pects of  peace  are  affected  by  the  German  attitude 
towards  Russia. 

The  letter,  which  is  long  and  somewhat  involved, 
is  summarized  by  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  5 
March: 

"Lord  Landsdowne  is  not  discouraged.  In  spite 
of  everything,  he  finds  four  good  signs  in  Count 
Hertling's  speech:  (1)  the  distinct  expression  of  a 
wish  that  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  Pow- 
ers should  come  together  in  'an  intimate  meeting" 
for  discussion;  (2)  an  admission  that  'a  general 
peace  is  discussable  on  the  basis  of  the  four  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  President  Wilson's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  if  recognized  definitely  by  all  States  and 
nations;'  (3)  an  assurance  that  the  Chancellor  would 
'joyfully  greet'  an  impartial  Court  of  International 
Arbitration  and  'gladly  co-operate  to  realize  such 
ideals;'  (4)  an  intimation  that  Germany  does  not 
think  of  retaining  Belgium  or  making  the  Belgian 
State  a  component  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Lord 
Landsdowne  is  disposed  to  accept  these  intimations 
at  their  face  value,  at  all  events  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. He  thinks  that  on  these  lines  the  'dialogue 
may  usefully  continue  and  even  be  allowed  to  lapse 
into  an  "intimate  conversation."  He  would  take 
the  admission  of  the  four  principles  as  satisfactory 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  proceed  to  explore  what  Count 
Hertling  means  when  he  talks  of  taking  guarantees 
against  Belgium  being  made  'a  jumping-off  ground 
of  enemy  machinations,'  and  how  far,  when  he  speaks 
of  international  arbitration,  he  is  willing  to  accept 
M^.  Balfour's  suggestion  of  'an  International  Court, 
armed  with  executive  power,  so  that  the  weak  may- 
be as  safe  as  the  strong.'  Finally,  Lord  Landsdowne 
makes  a  broad  distinction  between  questions  of  res- 
toration, such  as  the  evacuation  of  France  or  Bel- 
gium, and  demands  for  the  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  Power  to  another,  such  as  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
the  Italian  claim  to  certain  districts  in  Austria;  and 
he  proposes  that  the  latter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
International  Peace  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  already  promised 
that  the  question  of  the  German  Colonies  shall  be 
remitted." 

While  of  editorial  comment  that  of  the  Radical 
press  is  the  most  interesting,  a  few  examples  may  be 
offered  of  that  representing  other  pronounced  shades 
of  opinion. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  of  March  6  and  the  Glasgow 
Weekly  Herald  of  March  9,  papers  of  strong  Union- 
ist, (i.  e.  conservative)  tendency,  and  representativr 
of  the  "bitter  end"  policy  show  the  greatest  irritation. 
"Lord  Landsdowne  has  fallen  a  victim  to  pacifist 
flattery  and,  in  return  no  doubt  for  the  fulsome  adula- 
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tion  of  those  who  talk  of,  'our  friends  the  Germans' 
has  been  ill-advised  enough  to  write  another  letter 
to  the  press."  "  'Basic  agreement'  on  the  four  points! 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  submit  such  a  formula  when  every 
one  of  the  President's  propositions  has  been  denied 
and  outraged  by  the  exorbitant  demands  made  on 
Russia?" 

Very  different,  however,  is, the  tone  of  the  Lon- 
don Correspondent  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  (March  6), 
a  paper  which  has  at  least  as  much  right  to  speak  for 
conservative  opinion  as  the  Glasgow  Herald.  "Lord 
Landsdowne  understands  European  diplomacy  as  few 
people  understand  it,  and  can  probably  read  more 
into  Count  von  Hertling's  speech  than  the  rest  of  us. 
The  general  feeling,  however,  is  that  Lord  Lands- 
downe does  not  represent  any  large  section  of  West- 
minster politics,  that  the  Germans  will  have  to  try 
again,  and  try  better,  before  there  can  be  any  real 
approach  to  negotiations,  and  that  advances,  even  by 
one  who  is  outside  the  Government,  if  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  of  Lord  Landsdowne,  may  give  a  false 
impression  in  Germany." 

The  moderate  reproof  administered  by  this  con- 
servative sheet  blends  very  fairly  with  that  delivered 
by  some  of  the  reliable  exponents  of  Liberalism.  Thus 
the  Westminster  Gazette  (March  5)  after  summariz- 
ing the  letter  continues:  "Lord  Landsdowne  in  con- 
centrating upon  what  Count  Hertling  says  is  silent 
about  what  Count  Hertling's  masters  are  doing  on 
the  other  side  of  Europe.  ...  It  may  be  that 
Germany,  having  sated  herself  with  Russia  and  put 
on  her  own  back  a  load  of  troubles  and  difficulties 
sufficient  to  occupy  her  for  the  next  generation,  will 
be  prepared  for  a  peace  in  the  West  on  something 
approaching  to  our  terms;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Western  Powers  will  have  to  be  content  to  form  a 
solid  combination  which  will  be  a  barriar  to  the  Prus- 
sian tyranny  in  their  part  of  Europe  and  the  outer 
world.  But,  if  this  is  the  necessary  conclusion,  let 
us  not  be  under  illusions  about  it,  or  suppose  that 
we  shall  have  established  either  the  four  principles  or 
the  international  appeasement  through  law  and  arbi- 
tration which  Lord  Landsdowne  and  all  of  us  desire. 
That  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  bringing  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West  into  the  settlement,  and  applying 
the  four  principles  to  all  Russia,  including  the  Uk- 
raine, Courland,  and  Lithuania,  to  Poland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  Balkan  States." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (March  6),  again  agrees  in 
substance,  though  its  tone  is  distinctly  more  severe. 
Lord  Landsdowne,  "reverts  generally  to  the  stand- 
point of  his  former  letter — a  standpoint  at  which  the 
desire  for  an  early  peace  overshadows  the  desire  for 
a  peace  giving  genuine  security  for  our  future  free- 
dom. He  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  Count  Hert- 
ling's acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  four  proposi- 
tions, and  his  qualified  assent  to  the  ideal  of  an  im- 
partial Court  of  Arbitration;  as  if  the  important  thing 
just  now  were  what  Germany  says  and  not  (as  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  rest  of  us  think)  what  she  does.  He 
remains,  as  in  his  former  letter,  apparently  quite  in- 
different to  Germany's  vast  annexations  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe;  and  seems  to  think  that  if  Bel- 


gium were  evacuated  and  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
came  to  some  patched-up  settlement  of  their  special 
territorial  interests,  an  international  tribunal  would 
be  able  to  preserve  the  future  peace  and  liberty  of 
a  world,  in  which  victorious  Germany  would  be  over- 
whelmingly and  beyond  challenge  the  strongest 
Power." 

In  fact  the  Liberal  and  the  more  moderate  sec- 
tion of  the  Unionist  press  seem  to  shown  an  agree- 
ment on  essentials  which  they  were  unable  to  reach 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  letter.  The  change 
comes  mainly  perhaps  from  the  Liberal  section  which 
was  not  so  decided  on  the  other  occasion  in  setting 
aside  Lord  Landsdowne's  contentions  as  too  optimis- 
tic or  idealistic  in  the  light  of  cold  facts.  One  sus- 
pects that  there  are  others  besides  the  Pacifists  who 
have  been  "sobered"  by  events  in  Russia. 

Even  the  Radical  press  fails  to  give  Lord  Lands- 
downe the  support  that  might,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  have  been  expected.  Some  well  known 
papers  have  nothing  to  say.  Of  those  which  do  en- 
dorse the  letter,  the  Birmingham  Gazette  (March  9) 
offers  a  good  example:  ....  "Lord  Lands- 
downe's skilled  diplomatic  sense  encourages  him  to 
believe  that  Count  Hertling,  despite  the  equivocating 
clumsiness  of  his  last  speech,  was  trying  to  save  Bel- 
gium, or  at  least  inviting  the  Entente  statesmen  to 
have  a  real,  though  informal  talk,  on  the  restoration 
of  Belgium  and  subsequent  guarantees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  Sovereign  independence.  A  League  of 
Nations  would  furnish  such  guarantees,  and  the  fact 
that  Count  Hertling  envelops  the  request  in  a  cloud 
of  self-righteous  dialectic  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  exploring  such  a  settlement;  for  it  would  be 
an  ideal  settlement  in  itself  and  as  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  restoration  and  reparation  of  Bel- 
gium would  register  the  defeat  of  the  Tirpitz  mili- 
tary caste  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Then  why  not  en- 
courage the  Hertling  tender  to  consider  Belgium 
which  he  made  in  response  to  Mr.  Runciman's  sug- 
gestion of  a  preliminary  informal  meeting  to  sim- 
plify the  general  basis  of  a  war  settlement?  .  .  . 
It  may  be  said,  'Look  at  what  Germany  is  doing  in 
Russia!'  True,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  washed  his 
hands  of  the  fate  of  Russia,  and,  moreover,  the  un- 
easiness of  the  German  Socialists  over  the  Russian 
settlement — not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly— shows  that  the  German  militarists  may  find 
their  grave  in  that  flagrant  violation  of  the  'no  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities'  resolution  passed  by 
the  Reichstag." 

But  of  all  the  comment  none  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Radical  and,  as  many  would  call  it, 
the  Pacifist  Nation;  which  attempts  with  very  doubt- 
ful success  not  only  to  justify  Lord  Landsdowne,  but 
to  adopt  his  plans  as  a  method  of  saving  Russia. 

"The  strategy  of  the  renewed  German  approach 
is  obvious;  it  is  an  offer  to  surrender  weak  and  un- 
attainable ambitions  in  the  West  in  return  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  now  allotted  plunder  of  Russia  in  the 
East.  France,  Italy,  Japan,  ourselves  might,  we  have 
no  doubt,  all  share  in  a  plan  of  partition  and  lar- 
,  gesse.    But  to  that  scheme  there  are  two  objections. 
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American  and  British  Liberalism  could  never  con- 
sent to  it,  and  it  contains  the  seed  of  perpetual  war 
and  of  the  permanent  division  of  East  and  West.  One 
Empire  of  Berlin  to  Tokyo  might  confront  another 
with  governing  extremities  at  Washington  and  Brus- 
sels. Such  a  plan  is  fatal  not  only  to  the  higher  hopes 
of  mankind,  but  incidentally  to  our  own  Eastern  and 
Colonial  Empire.    .    .  . 

"Is  it  therefore  impossible  to  apply  any  process 
of  healing,  of  consultation,  of  human  reason  and  com- 
promise, to  a  society  before  whom  these  gigantic  is- 
sues loom  as  a  prophecy  of  destruction?  We  think 
not.  We  can  still  regard  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  fluid  one.  Germany  has  not  yet  dismem- 
bered Russia  in  her  interest,  nor  we  in  Japan's.  We 
cannot  ask  for  more  than  Russia  herself  demands  for 
the  new  ring  of  Baltic  principalities.  But  we  can  still 
invite  Germany  to  reconcile  her  action  with  her  word 
at  Brest-Litovsk.  She  has  made  a  kind  of  mixed  in- 
tervention in  favor  of  Germanism,  landlordism,  prop- 
erty, and,  worst  of  all,  of  a  revived  and  aggrandized 
Turkish  Empire.  But  she  does  not  hold  the  world 
in  fee.  The  Western  Alliance  is  unconquered,  and 
so  far  as  the  greatest  member  of  it  is  concerned,  its 
martial  power  is  almost  untested.  Britain  has  not 
lost  the  war;  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  she  can- 
not lose  it.  And  Germany  has  not  yet  formally  an- 
nexed anything.  She  is  trying  to  weld  around  demo- 
cratic Russia  a  ring  of  reactionary  pro-German 
States.  Each  of  these  States  is  at  war  with  itself.  Each 
is  subject  to  the  moral  attraction  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution. 

""What  a  Tower  of  Confusion  to  raise  till  it  tot- 
ters, and  buries  the  builders  in  its  fall!  But  at  least 
we  can  say  that  the  prospect  of  such  a  world  invites, 
if  it  invites  anything  at  all,  just  that  intervention  of 
reason  and  compromise  which  Lord  Landsdowne  sug- 
gests. It  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  solution.  The 
war  can  go  on.  There  is  no  decisive  military  issue 
to  it;  but  Abraham  can  still  lay  the  knife  to  the  throat 
of  Isaac  with  no  fear  of  an  intervening  miracle.  It 
is  taking  on  a  new  task  of  utter  confusion,  for  a  class- 
war  is  being  super-imposed  on  the  war  of  nations, 
and  we  and  Germany,  at  war  with  each  other,  are 
uniting  on  a  war  against  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  the  original  war  provoked,  she  to  complete  the 
circle  of  the  world's  hatred,  we  to  lose  forever  the 
affection  of  Russia- — -of  any  Russia  that  may  ever 
come  to  being — as  well  as  our  character  for  Liber- 
alism. 

This  article  includes  most  of  the  arguments  habit- 
ually used  by  persons  of  "pacifist"  tendencies;  but 
that  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  are  making  it 
difficult  for  some  of  them  to  maintain  their  position 
is  shown  by  the  New  Witness  of  March  15. 

"We  would  draw  particular  atention  to  the  last 
issue  of  the  Nation,  which  is  the  ablest  organ  of  the 
party  of  compromise  or  premature  peace.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  recent  realities  have  produced  a  consider- 
able cleavage  in  that  party.  The  Nation  naturally 
expresses  itself  politely  about  the  last  letter  of  Lord 
Landsdowne;  but  its  politeness  cannot  disguise  an 


even  more  natural  disagreement  with  him.  It  points 
out,  very  unanswerably,  that  Lord  Landsdowne  has 
simply  ignored  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Western  Offensive 

After  the  Cambria  counter-offensive,  there  was  a 
period  extending  down  into  February,  through  the 
Austro-German  strikes,  when  German  military  critics 
avoided  extended  discussions  of  a  possible  western 
offensive.  The  capture  of  Monte  Tomba  was  passed 
over  briefly,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  while  it  raised 
more  comment,  was  treated  as  an  e'vent  of  political 
importance  modifying  not  a  whit  the  general  stra- 
tegic situation. 

Up  until  the  first  break  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  nego- 
tiations, the  German  public  was  permitted  to  imagine 
that  peace  was  not  far  distant.  The  press  gave  rela- 
tively much  more  space  to  peace  talk  and  rumors  of 
"pourparlers"  than  it  did  to  military  events.  The 
public  had  been  convinced  that  Italy  was  totally  dis- 
abled, and  that  France  and  Great  Britain  were  weak- 
ening to  a  point  where  they  would  consider  Germany's 
"reasonable  terms." 

The  break  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  and 
the  Kuhlmann-Ludendorff  crisis  marked  a  departure 
on  a  new  policy  in  preparing  public  opinion.  Mili- 
tary writers  then  declared  that  general  peace  could 
only  be  reached  through  a  military  defeat  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front.  The  center  of  gravity 
had  shifted,  and  negotiations  on  the  Eastern  front 
should  now  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  Central  Powers  to  assure  Germany 
a  free  hand  on  the  West. 

The  same  articles  discussing  the  probability  of 
a  western  offensive  served  the  double  purpose,  in  the 
opinion  of  German  publicists,  of  preparing  German 
opinion  and  disquieting  the  enemy  peoples. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  the  offensive  was 
discussed  as  an  event  of  decisive  importance  which 
might  begin  at  any  moment.  This  offensive  would 
be  the  deciding  event  in  the  war.  In  the  early  part 
of  March,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  German  military  criticism.  It  now 
was  suggested  that  Germany  might  not  after  all  be- 
gin offensive  operations,  but  confident  of  her  strength, 
would  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Allies  to  begin  theirs, 
while  consolidating  her  gains  in  the  East.  Germany, 
it  was  stated,  could  afford  to  wait  while  the  Allies 
could  not.  This  tone  caused  considerable  anxiety 
among  the  Conservatives  and  Pan-Germans  who 
feared  that  all  the  German  Staff  might  have  re- 
nounced reaching  a  decision  on  the  Western  front. 
The  visit  of  Hindenburg  in  Berlin  last  week  height- 
ened this  fear.  Semi-official  declarations  and  the 
more  recent  military  comment,  however,  reassured 
them  that  Germany  proposed  to  strike,  but  at  her 
own  time. 

German  opinion  wanted  peace  as  a  result  of  the 
Russian  negotiations  and  on  several  occasions  has 
demanded  peace  without  an  increased  sacrifice  of 
lives  in  a  big  general  offensive.  Vorwaerts,  January 
27,  declared:  "the  workmen  have  given  their  lives  for 
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their  country,  but  they  refuse  to  give  them  to  con- 
quer Briey  or  to  crush  Belgian  liberty.  The  wives 
and  mothers  meditate  bitterly  that  a  wise  policy 
might  bring  home  their  loved  ones  at  the  front  and 
that  an  unwise  policy  will  condemn  thousands  more 
of  our  soldiers  to  the  grave.  The  German  workmen 
will  not  consent  to  shedding  another  drop  of  blood 
where  not  absolutely  necessary."  Scheidemann  cried 
out  in  the  Reichstag:  "We  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  spare  those  who  would  be  the  needless  vic- 
tims of  the  spring  offensive.  We  Socialists  will  fight 
to  the  end  for  the  people  and  for  the  country,  but 
will  not  go  to  the  slaughter-house  for  a  Government 
whose  attitude  would  make  us  think  that  it  fails  in 
its  duty." 

It  was  necessary  to  convince  the  people  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Allies  to  destroy  Germany.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Versailles  gave  German  publicists  the  de- 
sired pretext.  They  qualified  it  as  "a  document  of 
unheard  of  pretentions,  as  the  impudence  of  an  ad- 
versary desiring  to  impose  the  law,"  and  finally,  to 


quote  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  as  a  "second  declara- 
tion of  war." 

The  succession  of  peace  treaties  on  the  East 
raised  the  general  morale  to  a  point  where  the  peo- 
ple accepted  the  idea  of  a  Western  offensive.  It  was 
then  that  rumors  redoubled  of  the  impending  battle. 
Hertling  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  Allies:  "If 
our  enemies  persist  in  the  criminal  folly  of  their  war 
of  conquest,  on  their  heads  alone  will  be  the  blood  of 
the  fallen,  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  and  all  the 
misery  and  distress  of  peoples." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  March  4,  declared  on  the 
signature  of  peace  with  Russia:  "we  have  settled 
the  Eastern  situation.  And  now?  The  reply  to  this 
question  was  given  by  Hertling  when  he  spoke  to  the 
Reichstag  concerning  the  military  situation.  He  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  conciliation  toward  the  West:  to 
spare  humanity  further  bloodshed  he  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  enemy  peoples.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  declare  today  that  this  attempt  produced  no  re- 
sults.   Our  offensive  on  the  West  must  follow." 
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The  German  Advance  into  Russia 

M.  Henri  Bidou,  the  military  critic  of  the  "Jour- 
nal des  Debats,"  has  published  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  present  military  situation  in  Russia  which  are 
summarized  in  the  following  resume.  He  maintains 
that  the  weakness  of  the  frontier  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  of  Brest  shows  that  the  Germans  attached  no 
importance  to  it;  that  their  real  intention  was  to  push 
on  immediately  with  or  without  a  pretext;  and  that 
they  are  now  developing  their  operations  systemati- 
cally with  the  idea  of  occupying  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow. 

(Journal  des  Debats,  March  16-21):  The  mili- 
tary frontier  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest  is 
in  many  respects  surprisingly  weak  for  purposes  of 
defence  against  an  attack  coming  from  the  East.  At 
the  North,  for  instance,  in  front  of  Riga,  the  hilly 
country  around  Wenden,  an  excellent  strategic  posi- 
tion, remains  in  Russian  hands.  The  Eastern  bound- 
ary of  Courland  forms  a  very  exposed  salient, — 60 
kilometers  long  and  less  than  30  wide.  The  Eastern 
frontier  of  Lithuania  is  also  surprisingly  disadvan- 
tageous; Vilna,  the  future  capital,  is  60  kilometers 
from  the  border  to  the  North-east,  and  to  the 
South-east  only  35.  It  is  open  to  a  converging 
attack  from  both  directions,  and  the  main  line  Vilna- 
Lida-Bielostock-Warsaw  is  only  20  kilometers  from 
the  Niemen  (which  here  forms  the  boundary):  "it 
would  certainly  be  cut  at  the  opening  of  hostilities." 
Behind  it  there  is  a  second  line:  Vilna-Grodno-Biel- 
ostok- Warsaw;  but  this  is  protected  by  no  natural  ob- 
stacles, and  if  it  were  cut  also,  "there  would  remain 
no  transversal  road  across  Lithuania."  Grodno  too 
is  only  protected  by  a  feeble  defensive  line  of  25 
kilometers  from  the  frontier.  "It  is  the  task  of  Dip- 
lomats to  explain  to  us  this  astonishing  frontier. 
What  is  certain  is  that  neither  Courland  nor  Lith- 
uania could  be  secure;  Riga,  Vilna,  Lida  and  even 
Grodno  would  all  be  perilously  exposed." 

"But  this  frontier  outlined  by  the  Treaty  is  only 
a  frontier  in  theory."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ger- 
mans, disregarding  the  treaty,  have  advanced  to  a 
new  line  well  to  the  East.  On  the  North,  they  have 
occupied  all  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  advanced  to 
the  natural  boundary  of  these  countries  on  the  East: 
the  Lake  of  Peipous  and  its  outlet  into  the  Baltic, 
the  Na  rva.  "A  map  which  appeared  in  the  Ger- 
man papers  of  March  9,  shows  the  present  Ger- 
man front  as  follows:  from  the  line  of  the  Narwa 
and  Lake  Peipous  it  continues  so  as  to  include  Pskof ; 
then  straight  south  to  Polotsk  and  along  the  line  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Minsk  and  Mohilew, — and 
then  bending  to  the  Southeast  so  as  to  include  the 
important  railway  junction  of  Homel.  Naturally, 
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this  immense  line  is  not  occupied  in  force.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  all  the  important  points  are  held.  To 
the  North,  the  Narva-Pskof  line  offers  an  excellent 
base  for  a  march  on  Petrograd,  along  two  converg- 
ing lines.  Further  South,  for  a  march  on  Moscow, 
they  have  three  important  bases  in  the  railway  junc- 
tions of  Polotsk,  on  the  left,  Minsk  at  the  centre,  and 
on  the  right  Homel.  The  line  of  march  of  their  col- 
umns is  thus  written,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  map.  The 
two  obstacles  which  might  stop  them  and  which  were 
so  fatal  to  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  in  1812,  the  Bere- 
sina  and  the  Dnieper,  are  already  in  their  hands: 
one  they  have  crossed  at  Borisof,  the  other  at  Go- 
mel." 

[Note: — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  press 
has  reported  still  further  stages  of  the  German  ad- 
vance. Continuing  along  the  railway  east  of  Pskof, 
they  have  occupied  Dno,  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  from  the  Ukraine  to  Petrograd  (via  Homel). 
This  will  provide  another  converging  line  for  the  ad- 
vance on  Petrograd.  In  the  Ukraine,  they  have 
pressed  along  the  railway  east  of  Bachmatch  to 
Soumy,  125  kilometers  west  of  Kharkov,  and  at  their 
present  rate  of  progress  will  soon  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  railway  system  on  both  sides  of  the 
northeastern  border  of  the  Ukraine.  This  will  ex- 
tend to  the  east  the  base  of  an  advance  against  Mos- 
cow, and  will  include  another  converging  line,  the 
Koursk-Orel-Toula  line,  which  leads  to  Moscow  from 
the  south.  This  will  also  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  bring  up  toward  Moscow  whatever  provisions  may 
be  'found  in  the  Ukraine;  and  if  their  advance  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  Donetz  coal  region  they  will  be 
able  to  simplify  greatly  their  whole  task  of  trans- 
port and  supply  in  Russia.  Their  forces  of  occupa- 
tion, in  fact,  may  become  in  certain  important  fea- 
tures more  or  less  self-supporting.] 

"At  the  present  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
whenever  the  Germans  wish  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
March  3,  their  columns  are  ready  to  undertake  a 
double  advance — in  one  direction  on  Petrograd,  in 
the  other  on  Moscow.  The  present  situation  is  only 
a  truce  which  allows  them  to  bring  up  the  necessary 
elements  to  the  advanced  bases  we  have  just  de- 
scribed: Narva-Pskof  and  Polotsk-Homel.  And 
when  these  preparations,  (completed  under  the  cover 
of  a  'peace'),  are  finished  it  is  hard  to  see  what  hu- 
man power  can  prevent  the  Germans  going  on,  by  a 
rapid  march  and  with  one  last  etape,  to  stamp  out 
Maximalism  altogether,  as  is  certainly  their  inten- 
tion." 

M.  Bidou  then  goes  on  to  show  that  although  a 
treaty  was  signed  on  March  3rd,  "it  is  certain  that 
the  Germans  never  put  a  stop  to  hostilities."  Narva 
was  entered  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  5th  a  Petrograd 
despatch  announced  that  the  Germans  had  pushed 
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on  to  the  line  Vitebsk-Orcha-Mohilef,  "which  would 
allow  them  to  establish  their  advanced  base  against 
Moscow,  along  the  line  of  the  Dnieper."    As  to  pos- 
sible elements  of  resistance  the  columns  marching 
on  Petrograd  would  be  faced  by  detachments  of  the 
Red  Guard.    "German  military  critics  take  this  new 
army  much  more  seriously  than  it  is  generally  taken 
in  France.    But  it  is  evident  that,  being  attacked  on 
the  North  from  Finland,  and  from  Esthonia  on  the 
South,  it  would  be  incapable  of  making  a  resistance 
to  a  serious  operation."    The  columns  advancing  on 
Moscow  would  find  before  them  the  army  of  Polish 
troops   commanded  by  General  Dowbor-Muonicki. 
Il  is  certain  that  this  army  is  on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  the  Maximalists,  and  that  they  are  at  least 
neutral  in  regard  to  the  Germans.    Delegates  of  this 
army  crossed  the  German  lines,  and  conferred  with 
the  government  at  Warsaw  on  March  3;  and  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  which  the  army  is  to  al- 
low the  passage  of  German  troops  and  even  to  act 
under  German  orders  in  certain  cases.    "After  this 
it  is  difficult  to  consider  this  army  otherwise  than 
as  the  advance  guards  of  the  German." 

"To  sum  up,  the  more  closely  we  examine  condi- 
tions in  Great  Russia  the  stronger  becomes  the  con- 
viction that  everything  has  been  prepared  on  the  Ger- 
man side  for  a  complete  destruction  of  Maximalism, 
by  an  expedition  against  its  two  capitals,  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.  This  expedition,  which  is  now  in  full 
course  of  execution,  has  been  conducted  in  a  German 
manner,  by  etapes  separated  by  halts.  These  halts 
allow  them  to  advance  their  bases  and  to  prepare 
carefully  the  next  jump  forward.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  of  one  of  these  intermediary  halts.  The 
Germans  are  150  kilometers  from  Petrograd.  They 
are  four  or  five  hundred  kilometers  away  from  Mos- 
cow, but  they  will  meet  very  few  obstacles  on 
the  first  part  of  the  road,  so  that  the  operation  against 
Moscow  is  certainly  not  more  difficult  than  that  which 
they  have  carried  out  in  Livonia.  Moreover,  they  have 
on  the  East  an  army  long  experienced  in  manoeuver- 
ing  {tres  Manoeuvriere,)  trained  in  long  marches,  and 
which  should  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  military  power  of  Germany." 

After  a  brief  note  of  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  the  German  occupation  is  made  all  the  more 
easier  because  they  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Ukrainian  Government  as  to  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  clearing  out  the  Maximalists,  M.  Bidou  ends 
his  series  of  articles  by  a  few  general  conclusions  on 
the  nature  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  great  opera- 
tion which  the  Germans  have  undertaken  in  the  East. 

"The  capital  point  is  that  a  new  war  has  just 
begun,  the  consequences  of  which  are  incalculable. 
It  is  a  war  between  Germany  and  Maximalism,  ex- 
tending over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  that  is  to 
say  1,800  kilometers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  war,  but  merely  to  note  the  fact.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  see  the  facts  in  a  clear  light.  Let  us 
therefore  not  be  hoodwinked  by  the  peace  treaties 
whose  stiuplations  are  filling  the  newspapers.  A  war 
of  doctrines  is  beginning  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Every- 
thing leads  us  to  expect  that  the  Germans  will  not 


stop  until  they  have  stamped  out  the  Maximalist  doc- 
trine, which  is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  Ger- 
man social  order,  but  which  possesses  a  redoubtable 
power  of  expansion.  Everything  leads  us  to  expect 
that  the  Germans  will  not  stop  until — to  use  their 
own  vocabulary — they  have  restored  order." 
A  Canal  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
The  Germans  plan  a  water  route  to  the  East  which 
will  make  them  independent  of  the  Danube  as  well 
as  the  Mediterranean. 

(Echo  de  Paris,  March  19.)  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  technical  journals  have  periodically  an- 
nounced that  the  building  of  a  canal  large  enough 
for  intensive  traffic — or  even  for  large  ships — was 
shortly  to  be  undertaken  between  the  Baltic  and  die 
Black  Sea.  According  to  the  Echo  de  Paris  (March 
19),  the  Germans  are  now  reviving  this  scheme,  the 
feasibility  and  advantages  of  which  have  never  been 
challenged. 

The  German  press,  according  to  a  Berne  despatch, 
announced  recently  that  the  City  of  Lubeck,  after 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Riga  Exchange,  had  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Riga  to 
Chersof,  for  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Bal- 
tic. According  to  this  memorandum,  this  canal 
would  considerably  shorten  the  transportation  of 
freight  from  Southern  Russia  to  the  ports  of  North- 
ern Europe.  The  distance  by  water  from  Odessa 
to  Hamburg  would  be  cut  in  half.  A  brilliant  future 
is  thus  open  for  the  Russian  wheat  trade. 

The  memorandum  enumerates  the  following  ad- 
vantages of  the  scheme:  new  facilities  for  the  sale 
of  German  industrial  products  and  for  the  purchase 
on  more  reasonable  terms  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Russia;  more  active  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries;  increased  prosperity  for  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  ports:  saving  of  sea  tonnage  for  the 
morrow  of  the  war;  and  greater  facilities  for  the  re- 
victualling  of  Germany,  henceforth  independent  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Danube  routes. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
between  the  delegates  of  the  Riga  merchants  and  those 
of  the  German  War  Industry  Committee,  Streise- 
mann,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  called  the  dele- 
gates' attention  to  the  fact  that  "this  grandiose  scheme 
conceived  by  the  city  of  Lubeck  was  a  proof  of  the 
ardent  interest  that  Germany  was  taking  in  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Losses  and  Replacement  of  Allied  and  Neutral 

Tonnage 

The  British  Government  has  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished the  actual  amounts  of  allied  and  neutral  ton- 
nage destroyed  and  constructed  during  the  war.  The 
press  shows  grave  anxiety  over  the  situation,  though 
strongly  approving  some  of  the  measures  now  being 
taken  to  meet  it. 

The  Government  has  now  met  most  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  shipbuilding 
situation. 

Reorganization  at  the  Admiralty  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Pirrie  as  Con- 
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this  does  not  involve  any  release  of  merchant  ship- 
building from  Admiralty  control  the  assumption  is 
that  Lord  Pirrie  will  have  a  free  hand.  In  announc- 
ing the  appointment  Sir  Eric  Geddes  pointed  out  that 
as  a  shipbuilder  Lord  Pirrie  has  had  an  unrivalled 
record.  More  than  half  the  standard  ships  com- 
pleted to  date  have  come  from  his  yards,  and  the 
speed  of  their  construction  has  been  remarkable. 

In  future  there  is  to  be  regular  publication  of 
the  amounts  of  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage  lost  and 
replaced.  Figures  of  losses  will  be  given  quarterly 
and  "somewhat  in  arrear"  as  it  would  not  be  "in  the 
public  interest"  to  publish  more  frequent  returns.  Fig- 
ures of  construction  will  be  published  frequently  and 
kept  up  to  date. 

Figures  of  past  losses  and  replacement  are  given. 
The  totals  were  presented  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  on  Mar. 
21  and  summarized  in  the  Times  of  the  day  following. 
Particulars  are  furnished  by  a  White  Paper  of  which 
the  Daily  Mail  (Paris  Edition)  of  March  23  offers  a 
resume. 

The  summary  of  the  Times  is  as  follows : 

Tonnage  Losses 

"The  world's  tonnage  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  December  31,  1917,  exclusive  of  enemy- 
owned  tonnage,  has  fallen  by  a  net  figure  of,  roughly, 
2,500,000  gross  tons.  That  is  out  of  33,000,000  es- 
timated Allied  and  neutral  ocean-going  tonnage. 

The  Allied  and  neutral  world  has  suffered  about 
8  per  cent,  reduction  in  ocean-going  tonnage. 

The  percentage  of  net  loss  of  British  tonnage 
alone  reaches  20  per  cent.  That  represented  3,500,- 
000  tons  on  a  total  of  18,000,000. 

Figures  of  Output 

At  the  present  day  47  large  shipyards,  containing 
209  berths,  are  actually  engaged  on  ocean-going  mer- 
chant vessels. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1914  the  merchant  ton- 
nage produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  420,000. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1915  it  had  fallen  to  92,030 
tons. 

It  then  began  to  rise,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

1916  1917 

First  quarter   95,000  tons       246,000  tons 

Second  quarter  .  .  .  108,000  tons       249,000  tons 

Third  quarter   125,000  tons       248,000  tons 

Fourth  quarter  ....  213,000  tons  420,000  tons 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1917  foreign  construction 
was  512,000  tons,  giving  a  total  output  for  the  world, 
excluding  enemy  countries,  for  that  quarter  of  932,- 
000  tons. 

The  Monthly  Deficiency 
The  loss  due  to  enemy  action  and  maritime  risk 
for  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  was  1,200,000  tons 
world's  shipping.  That  was  by  far  the  lowest  quarter 
of  sinkings  since  the  intensive  submarine  war  began, 
and  it  looks  as  if  this  quarter  is  going  to  be  lower 
still. 

By  an  increase  in  output  and  a  decrease  in  sink- 
ing, we  reached  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  the 


position  that  the  Allies  were  within  100.000  tons  a 
month  of  making  good  the  world's  loss. 

Taking  British  loss  and  output  alone,  the  pro- 
portionate deficiency  is  somewhat  higher.  We  lost 
on  an  average  260,000  tons  a  month  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1917,  and  we  built  140.000  tons  a 
month — a  deficiency  of  120,000  tons. 

Repaired  Tonnage 

The  increase  in  the  average  weekly  output  of  re- 
paired merchant'  tonnage  in  February,  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  August,  1917,  is  80  per  cent.,  or  69  ships, 
representing  237,000  tons  a  week. 

In  February  we  completed  repairs  to  merchant 
craft  at  an  average  of  166  ships  a  week,  representing 
more  than  500,000  tons. 

We  docked  last  year  10  times  the  naval  craft  for 
repairs  and  refits  which  we  dock  in  peace  time.  Over 
3,000  of  these  vessels  were  docked  and  refitted  in  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  additional  men  who  have  been  put  on  both 
merchant  and  warship  repairs  could  have  produced 
500,000  tons  of  new  merchant  tonnage  a  year. 

The  Supply  of  Labor 

During  the  last  seven  months  the  net  addition  to 
labor  in  private  yards  has  been  round  about  18,000. 
mainly  unskilled. 

Compared  with  January,  there  was  in  February  a 
net  increase  on  new  construction,  hulls,  and  machin- 
ery of  over  2,500,  which  is  as  much  as  the  merchant 
yards  can  digest  in  the  time  with  the  skilled  men 
available. 

From  the  end  of  January  up  to  March  18,  1,811 
men  have  been  returned  from  the  Army  to  the  ship- 
yards and  engine  shops,  and  785  are  waiting  at  the 
depots  for  the  completion  of  their  demobilization." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  the 
resume  given  by  the  Daily  Mail: 

"The  situation,  it  is  stated,  should  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  tonnage,  as  in 
these  problems  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  whole 
world,  excluding  the  enemy,  may  be  regarded  as 
one. 

"On  the  subject  of  losses  the  Admiralty  disclaim 
any  desire  to  prophesy  about  so  uncertain  a  thing 
as  war  in  its  submarine  phase.  The  results  of  the 
past  year  have  shown  the  ability  of  our  seamen  to  get 
upon  terms  with  the  submarine  menace  and  gradu- 
ally to  gain  the  upper  hand. 

"To  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,800,000 
tons  in  1918,  and  to  reach  an  ultimate  production  at 
the  rate  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum,  is  well  within 
the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  the  shipyards 
and  marine  engineering  shops.  But  the  ranks  of  the 
skilled  men  must,  it  is  emphasised,  be  enlarged  with- 
out delay  by  the  introduction  of  men  and  women 
at  present  unskilled.  The  education  of  these  newcom- 
ers, up-grading,  and  interchangeability  of  work  are 
essential,  and  must  be  pressed  on  with  the  good  will 
of  employers,  foremen,  and  men. 

"Further,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  wish  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  these  results  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  maximum  output  is  continuously  given  in  every 
shipyard  and  marine  engine  shop  by  everyone  con- 
cerned. 
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"The  recent  production,  however,  of  merchant 
s-hips  in  the  United  Kingdom,  even  making  the  most 
generous  allowance  for  weather  conditions,  fell  so 
far  below  the  rate  of  output  in  the  preceding  quarter 
that,  if  improvement  is  not  speedily  made,  the  point 
where  production  balances  losses  will  be  postponed 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  even  when  that  point  is 
reached  we  shall  still  have  to  make  good  the  losses 
of  the  past. 

Approaching  Curves 
"Two  charts  are  published  showing  the  curves  of 
losses  and  of  shipbuilding  output — one  in  reference 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  in  reference 
to  the  world.  They  show  how  very  steep  was  the  up- 
ward movement  of  losses  from  the  third  quarter  of 

1916,  reaching  its  apex  in  the  second  quarter  of 

1917,  and  then  coming  charply  down  to  the  third 
quarter  of  1917.  From  that  point  the  curve  descends 
less  steeply,  but  the  output  both  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  the  world  in  general  mounts  at  a  fairly 
sharp  angle  to  meet  the  descending  line.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  where  the  lines  end,  they  are,  in  spite  of 
the  distance  that  still  separates  them,  strikingly  nearer 
than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1917. 

Gains  and  Losses 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  tonnage  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  1917: — 

British 

Losses    7,079,492 

Gains:  New 

construction.  3,031,555 
Enemy  tonnage 

captured...  780,000 


Foreign 

4,748,030 
3,574,720 
1,800,000 


World 

11,827,572 
6,606,275 
2,589,000 


Total  gains.  3,811,555    5,383,720  9,195,275 

Net  loss  (World)   2,632,297 

Lost  Tonnage 
"The  following  statement  shows  in  more  details 
the  United  Kingdom  and  world's  merchant  tonnage 
lost  through  enemy  action  and  marine  risks  since  the 
outbreak  of  war: — 

United  Total  for 

Kingdom             Foreign  World 

Gross  Tons        Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons 

314,000        85,947  *399,947 

154,728      126,688  281,416 

215,905       104,542  320,447 

223,676      156,743  380,419 

356,659      172,822  529,481 

307,189       187,234  494,373 

325,237      198,958  524,195 

270,690      251,599  522,289 

284,358      307,681  592,039 

617,563      541,780  1,159,343 

911,840      707,533  1,619,373 

1,361,870      875,064  2,236,934 

952,938      541,535  1,494,473 

782,889      489,954  1,272,843 

Totals             7,079,492    4,748,080  11,827,572 

•This  figure  includes  182,829  gross  tonnage  interned  in  enemy  ports. 


1914 
Aug.  and  Sept.  . 
4  th  quarter  .  .  . 

1915 
1st  quarter 
2nd  quarter  .  .  . 
3rd  quarter  .  . 
4th  quarter  .  .  . 

1916 
1st  quarter  .  . 
2nd  quarter  .  . 
3rd  quarter  .  . 
4th  quarter  .  . 

1917 
1st  quarter  .  . 
2nd  quarter  .  . 
3rd  quarter  .  . 
4th  quarter  .  . 


There  is  already  available  a  certain  amount  of 
comment  on  the  announcements  made  in  the  debate  of 
March  20. 

The  Times  refers  to  them  as  a  "Half -told  Tale." 
The  untold  part  was  that  dealing  with  troubles  in  the 
shipyards  which  should  be  investigated.  The  figures 
published  are  "reassuring,"  but  the  public  should  not 
forget  that  "the  losses  do  not  represent  the  whole  re- 
duction of  tonnage  for  commercial  purposes.  To  them 
must  be  added  all  the  ships  withdrawn  for  purely  mili- 
tary purposes."  Hence  the  net  loss  of  2,500,000  tons 
must  be  deducted  not  from  33,000,000,  but  from  a 
much  smaller  total.  Much  less  reassuring,  too,  are 
the  figures  dealing  with  British'  tonnage  alone.  The 
Times  is  very  pleased  with  Lord  Pirrie's  appointment; 
but  feels  that  the  Government  is  convinced,  by  its  very 
actions  in  the  present,  of  serious  faults  in  its  past. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  "must  admit  that  the  sta- 
tistics are  not  calculated  to  dissipate  national  anxi- 
ety." It  remarks  that  a  "true  perspective"  would  be 
obtained  if  the  figures  dealt  with  shipping  (1)  under 
British  control,  (2)  operating  in  the  war  zone,  and 
(3)  actually  available  for  the  satisfaction  of  civilian 
needs.  In  fact  "the  losses  take  no  account  of  ships 
out  of  commission  for  many  weeks  on  end  owing  to 
damage,  and  the  losses  have  to  be  deducted  from  ap- 
proximately half  the  aggregate  merchant  shipping  on 
the  register,  since  the  vessels  engaged  on  naval  and 
military  duties  represent  a  minimum  which  has  been 
repeatedly  and  rigorously  scrutinized.  So  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  position  is  worse  than  we 
feared,  since  last  year's  depreciations  were  equal  on 
the  basis  of  the  supply  of  the  civil  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation to  a  net  reduction  of  tonnage  of  40  per  cent." 

The  tone  of  the  three  papers  quoted  is  that  preva- 
lent in  practically  all  of  the  more  representative  jour- 
nals. No  one  of  them  appears  to  deal  with  great  re- 
duction in  carrying  capacity  which  has  resulted  from 
the  enforced  employment  of  the  convoy  system;  but 
this  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered  in  past 
time  that  its  present  discussion  may  be  thought  super- 
fluous. 

The  Capitulation  of  Roumania  and  Its  Military 
Consequences 

An  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  troops  that 
might  be  released  from  the  Roumanian  front  for  use 
on  the  Macedonian  front. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  the  capitulation  of 
Roumania  on  the  situation  in  the  Balkans,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Macedonian  front? 

At  present,  the  Central  Powers  have  on  that  front 
a  group  of  armies  commanded  by  Gen.  von  Scholtz, 
and  comprising  the  1st  and  2nd  Bulgarian  armies, 
the  Xlth  German  army,  and  an  Austro-Hungarian 
group  called  "Group  of  Albania:"  total  283  battal- 
ions. These  troops  have  not  manifested  any  great 
activity  recently.  It  seems  that  the  Bulgarians,  now 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  territories  they 
were  claiming,  show  no  desire  to  fight  other  people's 
battles,  and  are  deserting  in  noticeable  numbers. 
troller-General  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding.  While 
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On  the  Roumanian  front,  the  Bulgarians  had  until 
lately  their  Illrd  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Netze- 
roff;  the  Germans  their  IXth  army  (Von  Eben) ;  the 
Austrians  their  1st  and  the  Hungarians  their  Vllth, 
in  part  at  least:  a  total  of  38  divisions.  But  these 
divisions,  on  the  average,  do  not  count  more  than 
5,000  effectives,  and  their  best  elements  have  been 
skimmed  off.  The  kind  of  peace  which  is  to  be  forced 
upon  Roumania  will  necessitate  the  presence  of  nu- 


merous troops  of  observation.  These  facts  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  computing  the  forces  avail- 
able against  the  Allied  Army  in  Macedonia. 

The  road  is  shorter  from  Moldavia  to  Salonica 
than  from  Moldavia  to  France. 

Moreover,  means  of  communication  have  been 
sedulously  improved  in  the  Balkans  by  the  enemy. 
Roads,  cable  railways  and  ordinary  railroads  have 
been  multiplied,  and  their  capacity  greatly  increased. 
(Charles  Stienon,  Echo  de  Paris,  20  Mar.) 
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German  Designs  in  Scandinavia 
Germany  is  aiming  to  dominate  Scandinavia  by 
establishing  a  virtual  protectorate  over  Finland  and 
by  putting  Finland  in  possession  of  points  of  the 
greatest  strategic  importance. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  11  March  explains 
the  general  situation. 

"Not  content  with  depriving  Russia  of  her  fron- 
tier provinces,  Germany  apparently  has  already  nom- 
inated herself  as  the  heir  of  the  Imperialistic  ambi- 
tions with  which  the  Tsar's  Government,  justly  or  un- 
justly, was  credited.  The  old  catch  cry  'Hamburg  to. 
Bagdad'  is  giving  place  to  a  new  cry  of  'North  Cape 
to  Teheran.' 

Hitherto  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
have  felt  fairly  secure  in  the  rivalry  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  which  maintained  a  balance  of  power  in 
the  Baltic;  on  the  whole,  Sweden  inclined  to  regard 
Russia  as  the  dangerous  enemy  to  herself  and  Nor- 
way, because  of  her  known  desire  for  an  ice-free  port 
on  the  Atlantic.  But  the  substitution  of  Germany  in 
the  place  of  Russia  and  the  prospect  of  the  Baltic's 
becoming  a  German  lake  have  completely  changed  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Sweden's  outlook  on  the  war. 
The  same  considerations  affect  equally  Norway  and 
Denmark." 

The  New  Statesman  of  16  March  gives  a  very 
dear  exposition  of  German  aims  in  detail. 

"The  pith  of  the  situation  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Germany  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik civil' war  in  Finland,  in  order  to  convert  Finland 
into  a  German  protectorate.  The  mere  fact  of  such 
a  protectorate  implied  some  degree  of  danger  for 
Scandinavia;  but  Germany  has  gone  on  to  render  the 
danger  imminent  (1)  to  Sweden,  by  occupying  the 
Aaland  Islands;  (2)  to  Norway,  by  extending  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  of  Finland  for  the  first  time  right 
across  the  neck  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

"Let  us  examine  these  points  in  order.  First,  as 
to  the  protectorate.  The  terms  of  the  German-Finnish 
treaty  and  the  circumstances  of  the  German  interven- 
tion leave  no  doubt  regarding  it.  It  has  been  cleverly 
engineered.  Germany's  work  has  as  far  as  possible 
been  done  by  Finnish  troops  and  agents,  recruited 
partly  from  prisoners  captured  with  the  Russian 
armies,  partly  from  Finnish  refugees  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding a  great  many  university  students.  Beyond 
the  risk  of  its  overthrow  from  the  outside  (i.  e.,  by  a 
victory  of  the  Allies),  the  protectorate  should  en- 
counter no  great  obstacles.  Germany  does  not  need 
to  interfere  with  a  pretty  complete  Finnish  autonomy; 
though  no  doubt,  if  the  Finns  wanted  a  king  (oa  the 
model  of  the  other  Scandinavian  States),  she  would 
be  happy  to  supply  a  Hohenzollern.    Her  substantial 
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requirements  are  the  naval  control  of  harbors,  the 
military  control  of  strategic  railways,  and  a  favored 
economic  footing;  and  all  these  could  probably  be 
justified  to  the  Finns  by  the  need  for  some  foreign 
protection  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  good  deal  of 
German  money  spent  in  the  country. 

"Secondly,  as  to  Sweden.  The  Aaland  Islands 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  of  which  they 
are  the  key.  They  are  only  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Swedish  coast,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  Stock- 
holm, which,  it  is  not  too  much  too  say,  they  dominate. 
Their  25,000  inhabitants  are  Swedish-speaking;  all 
their  connections  are  with  Sweden ;  and  their  occupa- 
tion by  Russia  (dating  from  1809)  was  always  a  very 
sore  point.  When  Finland  broke  away  from  Russia 
last  year,  the  Swedes  watched  for  a  chance  of  recov- 
ering them;  and  when  the  mutinous  troops  began  com- 
mitting excesses  there  this  winter,  they  dispatched  a 
'humanitarian  expedition'  (including  500  troops)  to 
restore  order  and  relieve  famine.  Promptly  the  Ger- 
mans came  down  with  a  large  fleet  and  several  bat- 
talions of  soldiers,  and  occupied  the  islands  over  the 
Swedes'  heads.  They  did  so  ostensibly  as  part  of 
their  Finnish  campaign,  and  gave  an  undertaking  as 
to  the  islands'  future.  But  it  would  take  a  very  san- 
guine Swede  to  imagine  that,  when  once  Germany 
holds  the  islands,  she  will  not  find  pretexts  for  re- 
taining them  unless  ejected.  Their  transfer  to  her 
from  Russia  is  a  heavy  blow  to  Swedish  independence. 
For  when  Russia  held  them,  she  was  only  one  (and 
the  weaker)  of  the  two  rival  Great  Powers  in  the 
Baltic.  Any  use  of  the  unique  opportunities  which 
they  afford  for  putting  the  screw  on  Stockholm  would 
have  been  resented  by  the  other.  But  if  Germany 
holds  them  now,  she  will  do  so  as  the  single  Baltic 
Great  Power,  subject  to  no  such  restraints. 

"The  extension  of  the  new  Finland  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  an  even  more  far-reaching  stroke.  It  cuts 
the  land  connection  between  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Russia,  and  by  enabling  Germany  to  establish  bases 
for  submarines  and  cruisers  on  the  intervening  coast, 
renders  the  sea-connection  very  precarious  as  well. 
Norway  finds  herself  encircled  by  the  German  naval 
threat,  which  would  thus  become  operative  at  both 
ends  of  her  coast.  Great  Russia,  thrown  back  for  mari- 
time outlets  upon  those  in  the  White  Sea  or  the  Sibe- 
rian coast,  would  find  herself  unable  to  use  even 
these  without  running  past  German  naval  bases.  Lastly 
a  profound  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  relative 
naval  situations  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  before  now  in  these  columns  how 
very  much  the  effective  exercise  of  our  naval  supe- 
riority in  this  war  owes  to  geographical  conditions— 
to  the  fact  that  our  islands  lie  like  a  great  dam  or  mole 
right  across  all  the  maritime  outlets  from  German 
waters  to  the  main  oceans  of  the  world.    By  securing 
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mercantile  ports  and  naval  bases  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Continent,  Germany  would  free  herself 
in  future  from  this  restraint. 

"The  reference  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  treaty  shows  that  Germany  is  not  without  hopes 
of  a  considerable  development  on  this  side.    If  she 
were  allowed  to  retain  her  vantage-ground,  she  could 
easily  improve  it  further  by  forcing  Norway  to  sell 
or  cede  territory,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Narvik.    It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
when  she  went  to  war  in  1914  she  was  thinking  very 
specifically  of  the  northwest.   She  was  hoping  to  make 
big  gains  in  Central  Europe;  and  she  knew  that  a 
Central  Europe  under  the  direction  of  a  Power  which 
had  defeated  the  other  Continental  Powers  could  deal 
as  it  liked  with  Scandinavia  in  its  own  time.   But  the 
defeat  of  her  original  war-plan  in  1914,  which  substi- 
tuted a  long  struggle  for  a  short  one,  has  enabled  her 
eventually  to  bring  about  a  more  complete  disruption 
of  Russia  than  she  can  originally  have  foreseen;  and 
by  baffling  her  of  expected  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
West  (French  colonies,  Belgium,  and  the  like)  has 
whetted  her  desire  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  the  results 
of  her  victory  on  the  side  where  she  has  been  victori- 
ous.   Her  northwestern  group  of  results,  which  have 
just  been  examined,  have  so  far  received  far  less  at- 
tention in  the  Allied  Press  than  the  southeastern  re- 
sults which  give  her  the  Black  Sea.    For  the  Latin 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  gravitate  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  are  in  truth  less  directly  and  locally  in- 
teresting.   But  they  have  a  very  immediate  concern 
for  the  Atlantic  Powers;  that  is,  more  or  less,  the 
United  States  and  ourselves." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  Hispano-American  and  the  Franco-Spanish 
Commercial  Agreements 

Terms  of  the  agreements.  Arguments  of  pro-Ally 
and  pro-German  papers  concerning  them. 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  of  March  8  an- 
nounces: "The  ambassadors  of  the  United  States  and 
France  called  yesterday  on  the  Premier  and  ratified 
the  Commercial  Agreements  between  those  two  coun- 
tries and  Spain." 

El  Economista  (a  trade  paper)  gives  (March  9) 
the  following  information  on  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain:  "The  Washington  gov- 
ernment will  permit  the  exportation  of  cotton  up  to 
35,CL0  bales  monthly  beginning  in  March;  4,000 
tons  monthly  of  petroleum  and  its  by-products  be- 
ginning May  1,  and  aside  from  the  8,000  tons  already 
permitted  to  leave  American  ports  for  export  to 
Spain;  tobacco,  telephone  and  telegraph  material, 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, electrical  material,  and  machinery,  copper  wire, 
aluminum  plates  and  tubing,  iron  and  steel  bars,  wire 
and  pipes.  The  U.  S.  government  will  also  authorize 
the  immediate  release  of  naphtha  and  lubricants,  the 
railroad  stock  already  purchased,  2,000  barrels  of 
paraffin,  etc.  Spain  will  allow  the  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  her  domestic  needs  will  per- 
mit, of  hides  and  leather,  unassembled  or  manufac- 
tured wagons  and  carriages,  olive  oil,  onions  and  rice. 
The  exportation  of  manufactured  wool,  pyrites,  zinc, 


copper,  lead  and  all  other  minerals  will  be  unre- 
stricted. Exportation  permits  may  be  granted  for 
20,000  saddle  blankets,  2,000  tons  of  raisins,  4,000 
tons  of  onions,  300,000  blankets,  240,000  yards  of 
canvas,  20,000  lbs.  of  soap,  2,000  hides  for  bridles, 
and  100,000  lbs.  of  harness  leather.  Each  nation 
must  assure  at  its  own  expense  the  maritime  transpor- 
tation of  its  products.  The  agreement  will  be  in  force 
up  to  December  31,  1918,  at  least." 

According  to  El  Diario  Universal  (March  6)  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Franco-Spanish  agreement  are — 
"the  development  of  good  relations,  reciprocity  in  ex- 
changes with  due  reference  to  national  needs  and 
agreements  entered  into  with  other  countries.  Spain 
will  send  minerals  to  France,  woolen  products,  tex- 
tiles, threads,  hemp,  cotton,  jute,  shoes,  iron  and  steel 
products,  carriages,  wagons,  rice,  onions,  potatoes, 
olive  oil,  figs,  raisins,  preserves.    In  return  France 
will  furnish  phosphates,  lime  from  Algeria,  copra 
from  Madagascar,  tar,  machines,  tools,  electric  mate- 
rial, chemical  products,  pharmaceutical  goods,  spare 
parts  for  machinery,    silk,    floss,    vegetable  fibers. 
France  will  allow  the  importation  into  her  territory  of 
wine  of  all  sorts  (round  numbers  250,000  litres  a 
month),  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  fresh  fruit.  The 
French  government  allows  the  free  transit  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Spain  of  electric  machines  and  turbines 
built  in  Switzerland.    Spain  will  permit  on  her  part 
the  free  transit  of  certain  products  between  France 
and  her  colonies.    An  association  of  bankers  and  ex- 
porters in  Spain  and  one  in  France  have  been  estab- 
lished to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  Spanish  products. 
A  monthly  credit  of  35  millions  of  pesetas  will  be 
opened  in  France  by  the  Spanish  association  for  this 
purpose." 

The  ratification  of  those  two  agreements  closes 
a  period  of  negotiations  between  the  representatives 
of  the  three  interested  countries,  that  began  early  in 
the  year.  The  stumbling  block  was  the  credit  asked 
by  France  to  facilitate  her  purchases  in  Spain,  and  to 
stop  the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  The  concession 
of  this  credit  was  the  main  basis  of  the  Germanophile 
press  attacks.  The  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Spain  was  reached  in  February,  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  that  between  France  and  Spain  would  still  be  un- 
der discussion  on  account  of  the  credit  condition  had 
it  not  been  that  America,  working  in  harmony  with  her 
ally,  declared  that  the  success  of  the  Franco-Spanish 
agreement  was  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Hispano-American  treaty. 

Spanish  commercial  and  industrial  interests  were 
active  in  recommending  a  commercial  understanding. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Albacete,  for  instance, 
sent  a  long  telegram  (Feb.  20)  to  the  Premier  asking 
him  "to  reach  as  promptly  as  possible  a  satisfactory 
commercial  agreement  with  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  neutrals  or  belligerents  of  any  group.  It  is 
imperative,"  they  added,  "to  save  the  wine  industry 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  from  total  ruin. 
The  lack  of  lime  phosphates  will  very  seriously  de- 
crease our  wheat  production.  The  lack  of  raw  mate- 
rials threatens  to  paralyse  a  considerable  number  of 
industries,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  employment  to 
thousands  of  working  men  and  an  increase  in  suffering 
throughout  the  country." 
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That  the  business  men  were  supported  by  most  of 
the  press  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  those  conven- 
tions and  in  urging  the  government  to  a  prompt  and 
successful  agreement  is  asserted  by  La  Epoca  (Jan. 
28)  which  argued  as  follows:  "Our  geographical 
conditions  show  that  there  are  no  Hispano-Germanic 
interests.  Our  interests  are  solely  with  the  Allies. 
Personal  sympathies  do  not  affect  the  case,  as  trade 
deals  only  with  realities.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the 
Socialists  to  argue  that  as  they  are  in  greater  agree- 
ment with  Maximalist  doctrines  than  with  any  other, 
Spain  ought  to  trade  exclusively  with  Russia.  But 
that  is  exactly  the  argument  of  the  pro-Germans.  It 
is  only  possible  at  present  to  trade  with  the  Allies,  and 
for  this  reason  we  merely  speak  of  commercial  and 
financial  agreements  with  them.  These  conventions, 
if  intelligently  drawn  up,  will  regularise  trade,  fur- 
nish us  with  indispensable  articles,  such  as  cotton, 
petrol,  machinery,  locomotives,  which  we  lack;  will 
provide  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  produce  without 
which  whole  districts  will  be  ruined ;  will  develop  our 
industries,  and  thus  avoid  labor  crises,  .fruitful 
sources  of  disorders  and  revolts." 

A  B  C  (a  self -entitled  "neutral"  but  leaning  to- 
wards the  Central  Powers)  qualified  (Feb.  8)  as  "mu- 
tually benehcial"  the  Spanish- American  agreement, 
and  in  its  edition  of  Feb.  15  declared:  "The  agree- 
ment, examined  carefully  and  impartially,  results 
favorably  to  Spain,  because  up  to  now  our  commer- 
cial balance  has  not  been  in  our  favor,  and  also  be- 
cause, if  our  minerals  and  other  products  are  needed 
in  the  States,  we  are  as  badly  in  need  here  of  cotton, 
petroleum  and  railroad  rolling  stock." 

La  Correspondencia  de  Espana  (Liberal,  pro- 
Ally)  said,  Feb.  18,  "The  country  is  paying  more  at- 
tention to  this  vital  question  (the  pending  agreements) 
than  to  the  coming  election.  The  completion  of  these 
commercial  treaties  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
Spain.  .  .  .  Our  situation  is  desperate,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  means  to  improve  it.  Com- 
mercial isolation,  as  advocated  by  the  Germanophiles, 
would  be  the  death  of  Spain." 

El  Debate  (the  Pro-German  paper)  ignores  the 
benefits  commercial  Spain  will  derive  from  the  ac- 
cords (Jan.  14) .  "What  the  Allies  want  is  our  money. 
They  have  had  our  merchandise  and  our  service  at 
their  disposal  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Now 
they  want  to  buy  on  credit  or  to  dispose,  by  different 
credit  operations,  of  the  amounts  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases; that  is,  they  want  to  get  our  goods,  our  prop- 
erty, with  our  own  money."  Later  on  (Feb.  7)  it  talks 
of  the  possibility  of  France  becoming  insolvent  and 
the  Spanish  State  having  to  pay  the  exporters  500  mil- 
lion pesetas,  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  To  give 
authority  to  that  statement,  it  quotes  El  Economist, 
"Even  if  the  great  belligerents  are  not 
shaken  by  a  revolution  similar  to  Russia's,  there  is 
still  the  danger  that  some  one  of  them  will  be  not 
able  to  stand  its  enormous  debts,  and  will  frankly  ad- 
mit bankruptcy  or  will  dissimulate  it  by  taxing  heavily 
its  obligations.  The  possibility  of  large  nations  be- 
coming insolvent  should  be  considered  by  capitalists. 


The  condition  of  the  great  powers  justifies  every  kind 
of  alarm." 

When  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  was  assured, 
El  Debate  said  (March  6) :  "The  French  and  their 
friends  were  merely  interested  in  getting  a  credit; 
they  did  not  care  for  anything  else.  And  they  have 
what  they  wanted.  35  million  pesetas  (over  $7,000,- 
000)  are  placed  monthly  at  their  disposal  to  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  grab  from  Spain  everything  they 
want.  ...  It  seems  that  Allied  governments 
have  exercised  on  ours  a  very  strong  coercion;  per- 
haps it  has  been  a  case  of  'hold  up.'  We  know  which 
was  the  nation  that  played  the  brave  .  .  .  the 
American  government  would  not  sign  the  commercial 
agreement  with  Spain  until  the  latter  would  lend  her 
purse  to  France." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Belgian  Question 

A  German  Socialist  argues  that  Germany  must 
retain  virtual  control  of  Belgium  after  the  war. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Suddeutsche  Monat- 
shefte"  (Feb.  1918)  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Belgian 
question.  In  it  Tirpitz,  and  Admirals  Dick  and  Bau- 
dissin  demonstrate  from  a  naval  and  military  point  of 
view  the  necessity  that  Germany  should  retain  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  Their  arguments  are  well  known. 
But  a  Socialist,  Dr.  Krumm,  municipal  councillor  of 
Giesen,  now  joins  the  professional  Annexationists. 
Under  the  title:  "Can  Belgium  be  neutral?"  he  en- 
dorses the  views  of  the  admirals  and  exhorts  his  com- 
rades not  to  lose  interest  in  the  economic  conquest  of 
Belgium.  He  writes:  "  'Whether  or  not  we  obtain  Bel- 
gium, is  a  question  which  has  no  importance  for  Ger- 
many.' How  often  have  I  heard  these  words  while 
engaged  in  my  public  propaganda  and  even  among  my 
friends.  'Of  what  importance  to  us  is  Belgium?'  Our 
commerce  with  that  country  netted  us  in  1912,  879 
millions  of  Marks,  more  than  the  total  of  our  com- 
bined trade  with  Australia  (364  millions),  Bulgaria 
(46  millions),  China  (197  millions),  Greece  (44  mil- 
lions), Japan  ( 154  millions),  Portugal  (67  millions) . 

"Belgium  absorbed  5  1-2  per  cent,  of  our  total 
exports.  The  Belgian  Government  was  a  signatory 
at  the  Paris  convention  which  is  planning  an  economic 
boycott  against  Germany  after  the  war.  She  is  there- 
fore determined  to  harm  us.  It  is  essential  that  our 
party  comrades  and  the  syndicates  bear  in  mind  that 
a  strike  of  5  per  cent,  of  our  workmen  is  sufficient  to 
lower  salaries.  Small  as  she  is,  Belgium  is  none  the 
less  a  perfidious  enemy;  she  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  a  strike  which  would  cause  great  injury  to  her 
own  workers  and  especially  to  ours.  She  must  at  all 
cost  be  prevented  from  acting.  All  means  (which  our 
statesmen  will  know  how  to  select)  must  be  used  to 
submit  to  our  influence  a  country  whose  political  and 
economic  importance  is  ignored  by  none. 

"It  is  also  clear  that  England  and  France  are  de- 
termined to  harm  us  as  much  as  possible  after  war. 
This  is  why  we  must  not  allow  the  domain  of  our  influ- 
ence to  be  reduced  by  a  single  square  yard.  For  the 
German  workmen  it  is  of  primary  interest  that  Bel- 
gium remain  under  our  political  and  economic  influ- 
ence. We  can  make  large  concessions  to  a  people  ani- 
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mated  by  pacific  sentiments  and  even  help  them  after 
the  war.  But  to  grant  a  peace  without  indemnities  or 
annexations  to  an  enemy  who  forces  us  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  would  be  giving  proof  of  immoderate  love 
for  all  peoples,  except  our  own.  As  a  social  democrat  I 
say  to  the  comrades  of  the  enemy  nations :  'Whatever 
may  happen  we  shall  not  treat  you  any  worse  than 
we  would  be  treated  by  your  compatriots  were  they 
victorious  in  this  war.'  Those  who  impose  increasing 
sacrifices  on  us,  shall  be  responsible  and  will  have  to 
repay  us  in  money,  raw  materials  or  colonization 
lands.  Under  no  circumstances  can  Belgium  be  ex- 
cepted from  those  nations." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

An  Austrian  View  of  Peace  Negotiations 
Speech  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  of  Dr.  Lamasch, 
Socialist  member,  and  former  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  on  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Austro- American 
peace  negotiations. 

(Fremdenblatt,  1  March,  1918).  .  .  .  The 
speaker  asserts  that  Trieste  is  a  very  life-necessity  for 
Austria,  and  that  Strassbourg  is  of  the  very  greatest 
value,  and  a  very  fine  city  .  .  .  like  many 
others  in  Germany.  He  seemed  to  be  inclined  almost 
to  venture  the  opinion  that  it  was  more  important  for 
Germany  that  Austria  should  keep  Trieste  than  that 
Germany  should  keep  Strassbourg.  "However  that 
may  be,  we  are  pledged  to  defend  Strassbourg  and  to 
preserve  intact  the  possessions  of  the  German  Empire. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  pledged  to  preserve 
the  exact  political  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine  within  the 
empire.  (Cries  of  dissent.)  If  peace  is  possible,  on 
the  condition  that  Alsace-Lorraine  become  a  sepa- 
rate state  of  the  Empire,  with  the  rights  of  such  a 
state  and  a  constitution  chosen  by  her  own  people, 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  fight  further  just  to  keep 
Alsace-Lorraine  a  subject  domain  under  Prussian  ad- 
ministration (sharp  cries  of  dissent), — and  there  are 
signs  that  our  opponents  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
condition  I  have  mentioned.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  direction  in  the  views  of  the  Allies.  'Dis- 


annexation'  no  longer  plays  a  part  in  the  various  Eng- 
lish and  American  announcements.  Lloyd  George 
spoke  of  'reconsideration'  with  regard  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  in  his  earlier  speeches  stated — to  be  true, 
in  rather  hazy  words — that  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  not  a  territorial  one.  Wilson's  latest 
statements  may  also  be  interpreted  in  this  sense.  The 
conception  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  separate  state  of 
the  Empire  particularly  agrees  with  our  point  of  view 
relative  to  our  own  affairs.  For  our  duty  as  well  lies 
along  the  line  of  giving  to  the  individual  nations  in 
Austria  a  higher  degree  of  self-government.  Only  by 
doing  this  can  we  consolidate  the  Empire.  Reuter  in 
the  Entente  press  has  unfortunately  distorted  the 
statement  of  Count  Czernin  on  the  preservation  of 
the  antebellum  status,  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  to  have  his  words  repeated  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  not  be  garbled  in  the  future. 

In  foreign  lands  people  are  comforting 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  in  a  monarchy  it  is 
the  monarch  rather  than  the  minister  who  shapes  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
particular  faith  is  placed  in  our  monarch.  This  faith 
is  largely  the  result  of  an  act  of  clemency  which  in 
Austria  has  not  met  with  the  gratitude  which  it  de- 
serves from  those  whom  it  has  benefited  (expressions 
of  assent),  and  by  the  rest  has  not  been  understood  as 
it  should. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  although  the  conversa- 
tion between  Austria  and  America  was  started  by  Aus- 
tria, it  was  continued  not  by  Austria,  but  by  Germany. 
The  last  speeches  of  Hertling  and  Czernin,  however, 
made  great  advances  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Amer- 
ica seems  to  be  realizing  for  the  first  time  what  great 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  her  entering  the  war 
in  earnest,  and  seems  also  somewhat  afraid  that  the 
Bolshevist  wave  may  reach  the  country  where  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor  is  sharpest  of  any- 
where in  the  world.  For  this  reason  America  too  is 
trying  to  make  up.  If  at  the  present  moment  her  ad- 
vances are  turned  down,  the  war  will  last  on  for  years. 
It  is  America  on  the  other  side,  and  Austria-Hungary 
I  on  this,  who  alone  can  lead  the  way  to  peace." 
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The  German  Offensive 
The  following  articles  by  Mr.  Henry  Bidou,  mili- 
tary critic  of  the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  form  almost 
the  only  original  discussion  of  the  offensive,  which 
has  so  far  appeared  in  the  French  press.  They  give  a 
few  details  as  to  the  way  the  attack  was  delivered, 
they  praise  the  British  for  not  having  thrown  in  their 
reserves  prematurely,  and  point  out  that  the  new  posi- 
tions offer  a  strong  line  of  defense. 

In  obedience  to  the  new  regulations  just  issued 
by  the  censorship  office  in  view  of  an  offensive,  the 
Paris  press  has  so  far  ventured  little  specific  comment 
of  its  own  upon  the  German  offensive.  It  recognized 
at  once,  and  without  any  note  of  astonishment  or  ex- 
cessive concern,  that  the  long  talked  of  offensive  had 
at  last  begun  in  earnest.  For  the  most  part  its  com- 
ment has  been  little  more  than  a  marginal  note  to  the 
British  communiques,  with  expressions  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  British  army  to  stand  fast.  Ex- 
cept for  these  communiques  the  first  specific  news  to 
reach  the  French  papers  from  the  front  was  a  dispatch 
from  Reuter's  Agency  stating  that  an  important  relief 
had  been  carried  out  on  the  night  of  March  21-22, 
which  brought  up  the  number  of  German  divisions  so 
far  identified  to  over  70:  "a  huge  figure,  since  it  is 
considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  German  divi- 
sions on  the  whole  French  front."  (Henri  Bidou  in  the 
Journal,  March  24. )  Continuing  his  comment  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  operations,  M.  Bidou  says: 

"In  an  action  of  this  sort,  as  long  as  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  enemy  is  playing  his  whole  hand,  the  rule 
is  to  hold  on  with  the  least  men  possible,  and  to  keep 
the  reserves  intact,  exhausting  meanwhile  as  far  as 
possible  the  elan  of  the  attacking  army.  This  manoeu- 
vre is  greatly  facilitated  when  the  army  which  is  at- 
tacked has  room  behind  it,  and  can  make  a  retreat 
without  putting  itself  too  much  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
precisely  this  which  is  the  case  on  the  present  battle- 
field. We  are  now  fighting  on  the  terrain  which  the 
Germans  evacuated  in  March,  1917,  declaring  that  the 
ground  had  no  strategic  value.  It  is  probable  that  they 
will  now  say  the  contrary.  The  truth  is,  in  fact,  that  on 
the  zone  reaching  to  the  old  battlefield  of  the  Somme, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  Bapaume-Peronne  line,  our  allies 
can  retire  without  disadvantage.  It  is  this  movement 
which  they  are  carrying  out. 

"The  battle  has  taken  the  form  of  a  battle  fought 
on  the  wings,  either  because  the  Germans  had  at  once 
the  intention  of  giving  it  this  form,  or  because  the 
British  divisions  in  the  centre  have  held  invincibly. 
In  any  case  everything  is  developing  as  if  the  Germans 
were  advancing  by  two  convergings  wings:  the  right 
wing  (on  the  north)  marching  from  the  region  of  Croi- 
silles,  toward  Bapaume;  the  left  wing  marching  from 
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the  region  of  St.  Quentin  forward  along  the  Somme. 
On  the  first  day  the  action  seems  to  have  been  heaviest 
on  the  south  wing,  where  the  Germans  disengaged  St. 
Quentin  and  drove  back  our  allies  toward  Germaine, 
north  of  the  Somme, — and  behind  the  Crozat  canal, 
south  of  the  Somme.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  22nd, 
and  certainly  on  the  23rd,  the  principal  effort  of  the 
enemy  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  north,  toward 
the  plateau  of  Bapaume,  which,  isolated  like  a  for- 
tress and  dominating  the  country  round  about  to  a 
great  distance,  is  really  the  key  to  any  defensive  sys- 
tem north  of  the  Somme.  On  the  whole,  we  have  so 
far  the  impression  that  the  British  troops  are  sustain- 
ing with  admirable  heroism  a  deliberately  unequal 
struggle.  Our  allies  have  not  yet  engaged  their  re- 
serves. When  the  fighting  shall  have  brought  them 
to  the  line  of  defense  definitely  chosen  and  organized, 
there  will  then  begin  a  scond  phase,  that  of  the  coun- 
ter-manoeuvre. Until  then  the  only  possible  tactics 
are  to  exhaust  the  enemy,  to  dispute  the  ground  with 
him,  and  to  sweep  his  waves  of  assault  with  machine- 
gun  fire.    Austerlitz  began  with  a  retreat." 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  March  25,  M.  Bidou 
gives  further  details  of  the  first  phase  of  the  attack. 
"At  5  A.  M.  on  March  21,  on  the  whole  80  kilometer 
front  between  Arras  and  La  Fere,  the  Germans  opened 
a  fire  of  extreme  violence,  with  a  considerable  use  of 
gas  shells,  particularly  in  counter-battery  work.  At  7 
A.  M.  began  the  movement  of  the  infantry,  at  first 
with  light  elements.  A  very  heavy  fog  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to  approach  close 
to  the  lines,  signalling  between  infantry  and  artillery 
being  very  difficult.  Nevertheless  the  first  German 
elements  penetrating  the  lines  were  taken  prisoners, 
probably  by  counter-attacks.  The  main  action  did 
not  begin  until  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Ger- 
mans, according  to  the  testimony  of  soldiers,  ad- 
vanced in  very  dense  formation.  They  were  not  far 
enough  away  for  the  artillery  fire  to  be  effective,  but 
whole  lines  were  mowed  down  by  machine-gun  fire. 
The  German  bombardment  lasted  throughout  the  day. 
The  enemy  fired  at  very  long  range,  up  to  the  extreme 
range  of  powerful  naval  guns,  so  that  points  which 
had  been  undisturbed  for  months  and  years  past  were 
struck  by  shells. 

"We  have  seen  that  in  the  latest  great  actions  the 
Germans  had  considered  an  offensive  battle  far  more 
as  a  series  of  marches  than  as  a  series  of  combats.  In 
this  way,  perhaps,  is  to  be  explained  the  density  of 
their  formations.  And  in  this  way  above  all  is  to  be 
explained  their  tactics  (although  tfiey  are  by  no 
means  new),  of  putting  in  march  all  the  army  at  once; 
divisions  in  line,  divisions  in  reserve,  and  batteries, 
all  are  brought  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  object 
is  evidently  to  take  advantage  of  the  break  made  by 
the  first  line  divisions  by  throwing  into  it  the  reserve 
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divisions  and  the  artillery.  The  last  communiques  re- 
port also  the  presence  of  cavalry. 

"The  masses  set  into  motion  by  this  powerful  ma- 
chine included  about  40  divisions  in  the  first  line, 
which  represented  a  normal  density  of  attack,  with 
a  divisional  front  of  two  kilometers,  and  probably 
300,000  men  in  line.  But  while  in  the  Italian  offen- 
sive'the  leading  divisions  continued  to  advance  for  a 
depth  of  more  than  100  kilometers,  here,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  the  Reuter  agency  informs  us,  there  was  a 
general  relief  from  the  very  first  night— so  that  40 
fresh  divisions  doubled  the  40  divisions  which  had 
been  fighting.  It  was  thus  a  mass  of  80  divisions,  or 
600,000  rifles,  which  performed  a  march  forward  in 
two  lines. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  enemy  is  making  his  first 
effort  in  the  direction  of  Bapaume.  For  by  marching 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme, — that  is,  from 
the  Douai-Cambrai  line  toward  that  of  Arras-Albert, 
— he  is  covered  on  his  left  and  protected  against  a 
possible  counter-attack  of  the  Allies  by  the  wide  val- 
ley of  the  Somme,  with  its  ponds,  its  marshes,  its 
islands,  and  its  thickets.  Protected  by  this  natural 
obstacle,  he  can  then  advance  without  fear  of  making 
a  pocket  vulnerable  on  both  sides, — of  which  so  many 
examples  exist. 

"He  is  advancing,  putting  all  of  his  forces  into 
play,  according  to.  the  theory  he  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  when  German  writers  almost  unanimously 
condemned  strategic  reserves.    He,  therefore,  bears 
the  first  shock  with  forces  far  superior  to  those  that 
received  it.    The  British  communique  of  yesterday 
mentions  six  German  divisions  engaged  against  a  sin- 
gle British  one  on  the  right  wing.    The  British  cor- 
respondents mention  other  examples.    It  is  apparent 
that  according  to  the  rule  guiding  all  defensive  action 
— as  long  as  it  remains  strictly  defensive — our  Allies 
are  receiving  the  blow  with  a  minimum  of  forces. 
History  will  render  homage  to  those  magnificent  divi- 
sions, who  are  sacrificing  themselves  for  a  future 
victory  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  finest  acts  of 
British  history.     The  communique  has  mentioned 
several  of  them:  the  3rd  division,  one  of  the  six  old 
ones  from  the  beginning  of  the  war;  the  24th,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  army;  the  51st,  of  glori- 
ous record,  which  fought  in  1916  at  the  Bois  des 
Fourreaux.   An  English  officer  summarized  the  situa- 
tion yesterday.    'We  are  receiving  punishment,  but 
we  are  standing  against  it.' 

"While  the  British  army  is  husbanding  its  re- 
serves by  receiving  the  shock  with  its  first  line  divi- 
sions up  to  the  very  limit  of  human  endurance,  it 
finds  itself  on  a  large  empty  glacis,  created  by  the 
Germans  in  1917.  This  glacis  allows  it  to  manoeuvre 
without  disadvantage  in  retreating,  and  to  yield  the 
terrain  at  high  cost  in  retreating  step  by  step.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
plans  of  our  allies.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  map  to  see  that  the  first  natural  important  posi- 
tion is  the  Bapaume-Peronne  course  of  the  Somme 
line.  Up  to  this  line  the  advance  positions  are  with- 
out much  tactical  value  and  without  any  strategic  ad- 
vantage.   That,  at  least,  is  what  the  Germans  said  a 


year  ago  in  evacuating  them.    We  shall  see  if  they 
change  their  statement  now. 

The  Long  Range  Bombardment  on  Paris. 

The  Paris  papers  displayed  a  notable  sense  of 
proportion  on  March  24  and  25.  Sensational  as  was 
the  bombardment  of  Paris  at  an  unheard-of  range, 
and  fraught  with  tragic  possibilities,  yet  it  took  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Press  to  the  great  battle  raging  on 
the  British  front.  It  is  a  dramatic  and  destructive 
episode,  but  so  far  it  is  nothing  but  an  episode.  The 
material  damages,  it  is  said,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  an  air  raid;  and  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
press  from  the  Journal  du  Peuple  to  the  Victoire 
gives  the  impression  that  the  morale  of  the  people  is 
absolutely  unshaken. 

The  papers  explain  at  full  length  how  the  stag-  • 
gering  hypothesis  of  a  long-range  bombardment  was 
first  proposed  and  then  confirmed.  The  examination 
of  the  fragments  showed  that  the  shells  had  been  fired 
from  a  rifled  gun,  and  not  dropped  from  an  aero- 
plane. Their  thickness  —  7  centimeters  —  implied 
a  weight  which  would  have  been  useless  dead  weight 
for  a  flying  machine.  The  hits  were  grouped  along  a 
straight  line,  with  unimportant  deflections.  Finally, 
no  German  aircraft  were  sighted  by  the  French 
squadrons  which,  according  to  an  earlier  communi- 
que, had  been  sent  "in  pursuit"  of  the  phantom 
Gothas. 

Experts  were  immediately  sought,  and  without 
exception,  accepted  the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis. 
How  the  maximum  range  of  a  gun  could  take  a  sud- 
den jump  from  30  miles  (the  'dicke  Bertha'  at  Dun- 
kirk) to  more  than  twice  that  distance,  is  not  yet 
made  absolutely  clear.  The  French  frankly  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  "tour  de  force" — a  remarkable  feat, 
and  that  for  once  the  love  of  the  Germans  for  the  "ko- 
lossal"  has  found  its  proper  expression.  The  following 
theories  are  offered  by  the  different  "experts,"  all 
under  reserves: 

1.  A  mere  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  gun. 
An  eminent  artilleryman  quoted  by  the  Temps,  sug- 
gests a  length  of  100  calibers,  i.  e.  24  meters.  The 
Action  Francaise,  always  beforehand  in  the  way  of 
detection,  tells  us  (according  to  the  Echo  de  Paris), 
that  the  gun,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  St.  Gobain,  is 
70  m.  long.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
shell,  so  far  as  fragments  enable  us  to  judge,  is  nei- 
ther very  heavy,  nor  very  elongated:  just  the  reverse 
of  what  would  be  expected  from  such  a  monster. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  a  new  explosive,  consider- 
ably more  powerful  than  any  of  those  in  practical 
use  at  present. 

3.  A  projectile  shot  from  a  projectile:  if  we 
rightly  understand  an  invention  which  is  not  made 
very  clear  in  the  Information  (March  25),  the  pri- 
mary projectile  contains  a  second  one  which,  at  38 
kilometers  from  the  point  of  departure,  is  shot  in  its 
turn,  and  runs  a  further  course  of  70  or  80  kilo- 
meters. 

4.  The  possibility  of  using  mechanical  means  of 
propulsion,  which  would  offset  the  deceleration  due 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

5.  The  use  of  totally  new  ballistic  methods,  such 
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as  a  "horizontal  catapult"  whose  action  would  be 
based  on  the  centrifugal  force. 

6.  The  invention  for  which  the  most  definite 
claims  are  made  is  that  of  a  Russian  engineer,  M. 
Chilowsky,  with  the  aid  of  French  collaborators.  M. 
Chilowsky's  method  multiplies  3  or  4  fold  the  range 
of  existing  guns  without  changing  in  any  way  their 
mechanism.  A  special  fuse,  during  the  time  of  transit 
of  the  projectile  through  the  air,  surrounds  the  shell 
with  a  jacket  of  hot-air,  which  largely  suppresses  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  According  to  the  Information 
and  the  Echo  de  Paris,  this  invention  might  have  been 
French. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Adjourned  Offensive 

Rumors  in  the  German  press  just  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent offensive  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  postponed 
or  abandoned,  can  now  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  crude  effort  to  deceive  the  Allies. 

From  early  January  the  German  press  announced 
an  approaching  German  offensive  on  the  Western 
Front.  As  late  as  9  March  the  Bayerischer  Kurier 
announced:  "the  offensive  is  imminent."  But  two 
days  later  the  Germania  (Catholic  Party — Hertling' 
paper)  abruptly  modified  its  tone  and  declared  that 
in  Paris  and  London  there  was  an  increasing  number 
of  people  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  there  was  still 
possibility  of  a  peace  of  conciliation.  Other  papers 
pointed  out  that  war  is  a  question  of  nerves  and  that 
already  the  French  and  British  had  begun  to  show  a 
wavering  morale. 

On  the  following  day  other  papers  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar tone,  suggesting  that  the  offensive  might  be  de- 
layed; that  the  General  Staff,  which  foresees  every- 
thing, was  awaiting  its  moment;  that  the  submarines 
were  forcing  the  British  to  their  knees;  and  that  Ger- 
many had  everything  to  gain  by  waiting.  In  the 
meantime  Germany  would  consolidate  her  position 
in  the  East.  Some  other  serious  papers  even  sug- 
gested that  the  Allies  were  about  to  strike  and  that 
they  would  take  the  first  initiative  in  an  offensive 
action. 

The  papers  for  the  week  following  contain  a 
curious  contrast.  Their  political  columns  declared 
the  failure  of  steps  through  diplomatic  channels  and 
the  impossibility  of  coming  to  a  solution  without  first 
a  settlement  on  the  Western  Front.  The  military  crit- 
ics, on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the  tone  that  the  Staff, 
was  biding  its  time  and  did  not  intend  to  strike  until 
the  opportune  moment.  Several  even  suggested  that 
the  Allied  agents  were  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
rumors  of  a  German  offensive. 

How  explain  this  sudden  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  press? 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  official  inspiration.  The 
Germania  and  the  Nord-deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
were  among  the  first  to  take  it  up,  and  the  fact  that 
the  military  critics  all  followed  the  same  theme 
would  indicate  that  they  also  received  their  lesson 
from  the  War  Office.  Nor  is  there  much  likelihood 
that  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  at  the  last  min- 


ute when  the  Government  was  less  inclined  to  support 
a  Western  offensive.  This  leaves  only  one  other  al- 
ternative, that  the  German  press  circulated  this  rumor 
merely  to  increase  uncertainty  in  Allied  countries  as 
to  Germany's  plans  on  the  eve  of  the  offensive. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  success 
fiom  this  reversal  of  tone  in  deceiving  Allied  opinion 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  had  a  very  disconcerting- 
effect  on  opinion  at  home.  The  speculation  over  Hin- 
denburg's  visit,  the  hasty  semi-official  notes  of  reas- 
surance published  in  all  papers  indicate  the  fears  of 
the  spread  of  popular  unrest,  which  a  prolongation  of 
this  camouflage  was  creating. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Present  War  Aims  of  Labor 

British  Labor  declares  that  the  peace  terms  im- 
posed upon  Russia  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand,  but 
considers  that  to  endorse  Japanese  intervention  in 
Russia  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  position. 

In  view  of  the  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fu- 
ture, importance  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  great 
interest  attaches  to  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing its  war  aims  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  on  March  20.  The  occasion  was  a  con- 
ference of  Labor  Party  agents,  organizers,  and  pros- 
pective Parliamentary  candidates  held  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  Times  of  21  March  reported  Mr.  Hender- 
son in  part  as  follows: 

"We  are  reminded  that  Germany  has  imposed  a 
shameful  peace  on  Russia.  Does  that  invalidate  our 
policy?  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  thrust  on 
Russia  by  force  of  arms  has  made  it  imperative  that 
we  should  insist  more  resolutely  than  ever  on  our 
policy.  A  peace  of  that  kind  is  what  we  call  a  mili- 
tarist peace — a  peace  of  conquest  and  annexation.  To 
propose  that  we  should  enter  into  negotiations  to 
end  the  war  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  peace  can 
stand  is  the  last  word  in  political  cynicism.  It  would 
be  a  complete  denial  of  our  international  policy  to 
accept  concessions  from  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
West  on  condition  that  they  are  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  conquests  in  the  East.  No  diplo- 
matic compromise  of  that  character,  whether  put  for- 
ward by  one  side  or  the  other,  can  be  regarded  as 
other  than  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  for  which  interna- 
tional democracy  stands.  We  range  ourselves  by  the 
side  of  the  Russian  people  in  resistance  to  this  iniquit- 
ous partition.  We  call  on  the  democracies  of  the 
Central  Empires,  especially  the  Socialists,  to  make 
common  cause  with  us  against  the  militarist  auto- 
cracy which  menaces  freedom  everywhere.  We  can- 
not countenance  any  negotiations  between  govern- 
ments which  ignore  the  fundamental  principles  of 
justice  and  international  right.  After  this  shameful 
and  anti-democratic  settlement  forced  on  the  Russian 
people,  are  we  not  entitled  to  say  to  the  German 
Socialist:  'Before  the  war  your  Government  was  a 
danger  to  German  democracy.  It  has  now  proved  it- 
self an  instrument  of  disaster  to  the  free  revolution- 
ary democracy  of  Russia.  Join  with  us  in  a  united 
effort  to  destroy  autocracy  and  militarism,  so  that  we 
may  secure  not  a  league  of  kings,  but  a  league  of 
peoples? 
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"We  cannot  but  regard  with  grave  anxiety  the 
prospect  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia.  What- 
ever argument  may  be  put  forward  in  justification  of 
this  adventure — and  I  do  not  deny  that  a  plausible 
case  can  be  made  out  for  military  action — I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  Japan's  intervention  will  seri- 
ously compromise  the  Allies  unless  steps  are  at  once 
taken  to  make  it  clear,  first,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people  approve  and  welcome  such  interven- 
tion; secondly,  that  it  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
full  sanction  of  all  the  Allies,  including,  in  particu- 
lar, the  United  States  and  China;  and,  thirdly,  that 
an  unequivocal  pledge  of  disinteredness  is  given  by 
Japan,  and  publicly  endorsed  by  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  Governments,  including,  once  more,  the  United 
States.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  frank 
declaration  that  Japanese  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
from  Siberia,  and  every  claim  on  Russia  renounced, 
when  the  immediate  danger  of  German  occupation  is 
over.  On  these  conditions,  and  on  no  others,  could 
we  look  with  favor  on  the  intervention  of  Japan  in 
the  affairs  of  Russia. 


"Such  a  position  as  I  have  stated  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  earnest  of  our  resolve  to  prevent  the  war 
from  being  converted  on  our  side  into  a  war  of  im- 
perialist aggression.  It  would  demonstrate  that  we 
are  determined  not  to  accept  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  an  ally,  that  we  will  not  desert  Russia,  and 
that  we  will  not  give  the  German  militarists  an  op- 
portunity to  misrepresent  our  policy  to  their  people. 
We  will  not  give  German  social  democracy  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  saying  that  we  preach  principles  we  are 
unwilling  ourselves  to  practice." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  how  united  British  public 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  Russian  treaty. 
Thus  the  ultra-Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  (20 
March)  says:  "If  the  liberty,  the  safety  of  the  small 
peoples  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
political  liberty  in  the  world  are  the  things  which 
most  concern  us  in  this  war,  then  we  can  be  content 
deliberately  to  sacrifice  them  in  one  case  no  more 
than  in  another."  The  Unionist  (conservative)  Glas- 
gow Herald  (19  March)  speaks  in  exactly  the  same 
I  tone. 
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The  Second  Phase  of  the  German  Offensive 

(Henry  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  26 
March).  The  first  phase  of  the  German  offensive 
ended  when  the  Germans,  who  had  left  that  acci- 
dental line  which  was  the  front,  arrived  in  front  of 
the  Peronne-Ham  line, — that  is  to  say,  before  two 
natural  obstacles:  to  the  north  of  Peronne,  the  plateau 
of  Bapaume  and  the  valley  of  la  Tortille;  and  to 
the  south  of  Peronne,  the  line  of  the  Somme.  The 
German  bulletin  of  the  24th  has  announced  the  end 
of  this  first  phase. 

The  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day, 
and  on  all  this  Tortille-Somme  line,  prolonged  to  the 
south  by  the  Crozat  canal,  which  links  it  to  the 
Somme,  the  assault  was  made  with  extreme  violence. 
According  to  the  British  communique,  it  is  certain 
that  the  enemy  has  forced  this  line  in  several  places, 
and  that  the  battle  is  now  being  waged  on  the  old 
battlefield  of  the  Somme.  Where?  Under  what  con- 
ditions? We  of  course  do  not  know,  and  we  are  at  a 
time  when  the  situation  can  change  from  hour  to  hour. 
Let  us  not  try,  then,  to  trace  out  a  line  of  the  front. 

While  waiting  for  information,  let  us  hastily  re- 
call the  characteristics  of  the  battlefield.  The  North 
sector  is  a  long  series  of  undulations, — of  parallel 
waves;  which  cut  perpendicularly  across  the  Ba- 
paume-Albert-Amiens  highroad  as  straight  as  an  ar- 
row. How  many  times  have  I  followed  this  road,  which 
after  having  evoked  so  many  glorious  memories,  and 
after  having  been  the  main  axis  of  the  march  of  the 
British  troops  in  1916,  now  in  1918  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal axis  of  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Upon  leaving 
Bapaume  on  the  way  to  Amiens,  one  goes  up  and  down 
without  stopping,  as  in  the  hollows  and  on  the  ridges 
of  a  very  gentle  slope.  The  road  passes  villages 
with  historic  names:  the  white  mushroom  of  the  War- 
lencourt  ridge,  then  Sars,  which  has  retained  all  its 
timber  work,  and  looks  like  a  skeleton,  then  a  mass 
of  rusty  and  twisted  iron,  which  is  the  Cource- 
lette  sugar  refinery,  then  on  a  higher  mound,  the  site 
of  a  mill,  which  today  is  only  marked  by  a  cross,  the 
mill  of  Pozieres,  a  culminating  point,  from  which  is 
to  be  had  a  very  extended  view.  Beyond  Pozieres, 
the  road  descends  again  towards  the  positions  of  the 
departure  of  the  Hid  British  Corps  in  1916,  skirts 
the  mine  crater  of  la  Boiselle  and  finally  arrives  at 
Albert.  Between  Albert  and  Amiens  the  country  is 
the  same.  There  are  undulations,  only  one  of  which 
is  deep  enough  to  be  a  real  valley,  the  valley  of  Hal- 
lue,  which  the  road  crosses  between  Pont-Noyelles 
and  Quirrieu.  This  is  the  last  obstacle  in  front  of 
Amiens,  and  it  is  on  this  line  that  the  French  and 
Germans  struggled  in  1870. 

The  Germans  have  a  second  axis  of  march,  a  more 
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southern  one.  This  is  the  Peronne-Amiens  road  just 
south  of  the  Somme.  I  saw  it  three  days  ago  beneath 
a  sun  which  was  making  the  first  anemones  blossom 
in  the  woods  which  were  still  bare.  The  highway  is 
perfectly  straight,  and  there  are  no  undulations  here 
as  to  the  north  of  the  Somme.  The  plateaus  are  ab- 
solutely horizontal,  and  only  from  time  to  time  does 
the  road  dip  in  order  to  cross  a  ravine  which  goes 
down  to  the  river.  After  leaving  the  marshes  of 
Peronne,  going  eastward,  one  passes  Villers-Carbon- 
nel,  then  the  entirely  ruined  village  of  Estrees,  and 
finally  Foucaucourt.  Graves  show  of  the  fighting  of 
1916,  when  the  lines  of  departure  started  from  this 
point. 

Farther  to  the  south,  a  third  road  goes  from  Ham 
by  way  of  Nesles  and  Chaulnes  to  meet  the  second. 
The  fourth  road,  from  Noyon  by  way  of  Roye,  is  not 
yet  threatened.  Moreover  the  Germans  would  be  ex- 
posed to  such  flank  attacks  on  it  that  a  march  on 
Amiens  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  be  considered 
probable.  In  reality,  the  two  great  axes  are  the  same 
ones  as  those  of  the  Allies'  attack  in  1916,  but  to  be 
traversed  in  the  opposite  direction;  the  Bapaume- 
Amiens  road  and  the  Peronne- Villers-Carbonnel- 
Amiens  one.  Even  the  second  is  quite  dangerous  for 
an  enemy  exposed  to  counter-attacks  coming  from  the 
south.  In  this  way,  in  theory  at  least,  and  also  as  in 
1916,  it  is  the  Bapaume-Pozieres-Albert-Amiens  road, 
and  the  network  of  road  attached  to  it — the  Peronne- 
Albert  road  for  example — which  ought  to  indicate 
the  principal  line  of  march.  But  the  war  is  full  of 
surprises  and  we  only  note  these  facts  in  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  will  occur,  and  not  in 
order  to  predict  them. 

Where  is  the  enemy  upon  this  march  upon  Al- 
bert, the  prelude  of  the  attack  upon  Amiens?  The 
communiques  will  tell  us.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
we  must  expect  a  terrific  attack  delivered  with  utmost 
energy.  It  is  said  that  55  divisions  are  in  line  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  and  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  40  reserve  divisions.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  clashes  in  history.  We  must  await  the  issue 
with  hearts  fortified  by  the  whole  history  of  the  war. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Comment  on  the  German  Offensive 
Up  to  23  March  editorial  comment  was  of  the 
most  general  character,  but  war  correspondents  fur- 
nished some  interesting  observations  on  the  nature  of 
the  fighting. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  evening 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  an  official  statement,  of  which 
the  most  important  parts  are  as  follows: 

"I  may  say  we  know  that  on  part  of  that  front  our 
outpost  troops,  where  the  line  is  very  lightly  held, 
have  withdrawn  to  the  battle  zone,  but  that  was  exact- 
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ly  not  only  what  was  expected  but  what  the  instruc- 
tions were  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack.  Perhaps 
some  hon.  members  may  recall  that  in  discussing  the 
military  situation  a  week  or  so  ago  I  pointed  out  then 
that  it  was  certain  if  an  attack  of  this  kind  did  take 
place  the  attacking  party  would  gain  a  certain  amount 
of  ground,  and  our  information  so  far  does  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  anything  beyond  that  has  hap- 
pened. ... 

I  should  like  also  to  say  this,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  in  connec- 
tion with  what  has  happened. 

Our  Staff  and  the  Versailles  Council  have  natur- 
ally been  considering  what  would  happen  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  taking  place,  and  I  am  able  to  tell  the 
House  that  this  attack  has  been  launched  on  the  very 
part  of  our  line  which  we  were  informed  would  be 
adopted  by  the  enemy  if  an  attack  were  undertaken 
at  all.  I  may  say  also  that  only  three  days  ago  we 
received  information  at  the  Cabinet  from  Headquar- 
ters in  France  that  they  had  now  definitely  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  attack  was  going  to  be  launched 
immediately." 

There  was  no  comment  in  the  papers  of  22  March, 
but  those  of  Saturday  adopted  and  emphasized  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.    Thus  the  Times  re- 
marks editorially  that:  "Nothing  in  the  war  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  unerring  accuracy  with 
which  our  Intelligence  has  lately  divined  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.    The  points  of  attack  were  fully 
foreseen.   The  actual  date  was  known."   The  special 
correspondent  of  the  Times  adds:  "It  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  that  if  the  Germans  attacked  with 
an  extreme  weight  of  guns  and  men,  they  would  prob- 
ably succeed  in  breaking  some  sections  of  our  front 
line.  .  .  .  Nowhere  I  believe  is  there  any  feeling 
that  their  initial  success  has  been  greater  than  was  a 
foregone  conclusion."    The  correspondent  also  em- 
phasizes the  weight  of  the  German  numbers.  "Some- 
thing like  one-third  of  all  the  formations  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  have  been  engaged  on  the  50  miles."  In 
one  case,  6  German  divisions  attacked  one  British; 
in  another  the  odds  were  17  to  4.    Near  Cherisy  9 
divisions  were  used  on  a  front  of  12,000  yards;  be- 
low that  8  divisions  on  10,000  yards.    In  this  region 
"our  men  were  outnumbered  by  at  least  four  to  one." 
Yet  "of  any  break  .   .   .  there  is  not  the  smallest 
sign.  .  .  .  The  moral  of  our  men  is  magnificent." 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  en- 
dorses these  conclusions  and  adds  some  interesting 
observations  of  his  own: 

"They  had  an  exceeding  power  in  guns.  Oppo- 
site three  of  our  divisions  they  had  a  thousand, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  line  one  gun  to  every 
twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of  front.  In  spite  of  the  stu- 
pendous bombardments  of  this  war,  nothing  has  ever 
been  experienced  by  British  troops  like  the  length 
and  width  of  the  barrage  laid  down  upon  our  de- 
fensive positions  yesterday  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
and  continued  throughout  the  day.  .  .  .  Each  bat- 
talion of  trench  mortars  dug  into  their  trenches,  and 
it  was  with  these  that  they  did  most  of  their  wire- 
cutting  during  a  four-hours'  fire.  .    .    .  They  had 


brought  up  a  number  of  long-range  guns,  probably 
naval  guns,  from  their  Grand  Fleet,  and  their  shell- 
fire  was  scattered  as  far  back  as  twenty-eight  miles 
behind  the  lines. 

It  was  during  the  last  half  hour  of  the  bombard- 
ment that  they  poured  out  gas-shells,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  concentrate  gas  about  our  batteries  and 
reserve  trenches  throughout  the  day,  so  that  they  filled 
the  atmosphere  with  poisonous  clouds.     With  this 
last  weapon  they  had  failed  to  achieve  the  success  for 
which  they  had  hoped.    Our  troops  had  been  trained 
for  many  weeks,  as  I  have  described  in  other  mes- 
sages, to  work  for  long  stretches  in  their  gas  masks, 
and  this  was  of  priceless  help  to  them  yesterday, 
when  they  were  put  to  a  supreme  test  of  endurance. 
Many  of  our  men  had  their  masks  on  for  hours  and 
fought  in  them.    One  soldier  told  me  that  his  bat- 
talion on  the  left  of  the  attack  wore  them  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midday.    Other  men 
wore  them  for  three  and  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  and 
then  were  only  relieved  of  them  by  being  wounded 
and  carried  down  behind  the  lines.    Gunners  also 
worked  in  them,  carrying  up  ammunition  to  the  bat- 
teries, laying  the  guns,  and  firing  with  these  nozzles 
over  their  mouths  and  noses  and  these  goggles  on 
their  eyes.   It  was  an  absolute  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
our  box  respirators.   Very  few  men  received  the  poi- 
son into  their  lungs  and  eyes,  and  there  were  only 
six  cases  this  morning  in  our  largest  casualty  clearing 
station  which  receives  the  wounded  from  a  wide  area. 
It  is  with  deep  thankfulness  that  this  may  be  re- 
corded, for  the  enemy's  terrible  prophecy  of  a  gas 
which  would  penetrate  our  masks  has  been  proven 

false  as  well." 

Colonel  Repington's  article  in  the  Morning  Post 
deals  mainly  with  the  political  aspect  of  the  situation 
and  the  general  nature  of  the  struggle.  The  most 
significant  paragraphs  are  these: 

"An  extraordinary  dry  and  favorable  spring  has 
certainly  profited  the  German  offensive  so  far  as 
movement  is  concerned,  while  on  the  sector  chosen 
for  attack  there  is  ground  which  favors  concealment 
and  the  development  of  great  masses  of  artillery. 
But  we  can  hardly  describe  the  sector  as  decisive  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  it  is  ground  abandoned  by 
the  Germans  last  year,  and  our  troops  can,  in  case  of 
need,  fall  back  to  second  and  other  lines  without 
abandoning  anything  of  first-class  importance.  We 
have  in  short  more  liberty  of  manoeuvre  here  than  at 
other  points,  and  the  loss  of  a  position  here  is  not  a 
matter  to  disturb  us  overmuch.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  everyone  to  know  that  the  Germans  for  once  have 
been  as  good  as  their  word,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  complete  absence  of  finesse  about  their  attack. 

"The  Field-Marshal's  evening  report  arrives  too 
late  for  comment,  but,  judging  by  both  British  and 
German  reports  of  yesterday,  the  first  attack  must 
have  disappointed  the  enemy's  hopes.  If  current  re- 
ports can  be  credited  the  first  lines  of  the  German 
attack,  estimated  at  20  to  25  divisions,  of  which  17 
divisions  have  been  already  identified,  were  ordered 
and  expected  to  reach  objectives  very  considerably 
further  to  the  west  than  their  most  fortunate  troops 
penetrated,  and  the  German  failure  to  continue  the 
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attack  on  the  morning  of  March  22  is  evidence  that 
their  failure  and  their  heavy  losses  had  told  their 
tale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  of  the  21st  was  only 
a  beginning,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  the  advantage 
gained,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  exploited  by  the  reserves 
in  rear  with  the  utmost  fury." 

The  Post's  special  correspondent  gives  some  idea 
of  the  data  on  which  British  Intelligence  relied  in 
determining  the  date: 

"They  changed  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this 
offensive  several  times.  A  few  days  ago,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the  German 
preparations  were  complete.  A  new  group  of  Armies 
had  come,  under  von  Gallwitz,  in  the  sector  against 
the  French,  with  Mackensen  commanding  a  group  of 
groups;  'storm'  troop  divisions  had  moved  forward 
by  night  from  remote  back  areas,  where  they  had 
trained  and  rested  for  the  battle;  the  new  dumps 
dotted  about  opposite  the  front  to  be  attacked  were 
full  of  ammunition;  the  new  hospitals  were  manned, 
and  gas  shell  was  distributed  to  the  massed  batteries 
in  large  quantities.  We  knew  that  unless  some  un- 
foreseen delay  occurred  the  enemy  meant  to  make 
his  first  serious  attack  west  and  southwest  of  Cambrai 
on  March  20  or  21." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Lichnowsky  Disclosures 

The  former  German  Ambassador  to  London  ad- 
mits that  the  responsibility  for  precipitating  the  war 
lies  largely  with  Germany.  The  document  has  given 
rise  to  extended  discussion  in  the  German  and  in  the 
Allied  press. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  was  German  ambassador  in 
London  1912-1914,  replacing  Baron  Marschall  Von 
Bieberstein.  His  memoire,  "My  London  Mission," 
was  published  in  the  Stockholm  Politiken,  designed 
as  a  justification  of  his  efforts,  but  was  to  be  circu- 
lated among  a  few  close  friends.  It  was  never  in- 
tended for  publication.  The  rumor  has  it  that  an 
officer  of  "high  social  and  military  standing,  but  of 
violent  pacifist  leanings,"  disclosed  the  memoire  to 
the  Stockholm  Politiken.  The  contents  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  Reichstag  and  have  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  the  German  press.  Von  der  Bussche 
attempted  to  explain  away  the  matter  by  stating  that 
Lichnowsky  was  "ill,"  that  the  officer  who  circulated 
the  memoire  was  ill  and,  by  implication,  that  all  those 
who  take  any  stock  in  it  are  ill. 

Morocco.  Germany  followed  an  inconsistent 
policy  likely  to  create  enemies.  She  could  have 
shared  in  the  division  of  the  West  Coast,  but  "we  did 
not  know  what  we  wanted,  or  our  intention  was  to 
keep  Europe  in  suspense,  or  to  humiliate  France." 
The  results  were  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  the  "Ger- 
man peril,"  the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Russo-British 
alliances,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  invalidity  of 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

-"Sir  Edward  Grey's  object  was  to  isolate  Ger- 
many, but  to  make  her  remain  a  partner  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  concert  which  existed  after  the  old 
British  differences  with  Russia  and  France  had  been 


settled.  He  proposed  by  means  of  a  network  of  trea- 
ties, to  which  probably  there  would  also  have  been 
added  an  agreement  regarding  the  naval  question, 
to  ensure  world  peace.  For  Germany's  earlier  poli- 
tics had  caused  the  formation  of  the  Entente,  which 
meant  reciprocal  insurance  against  the  danger  of 
war,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  desired  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  existing  amicable  relations  with  France 
and  Russia,  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  rapprochement 
and  understanding  with  Germany. 

"In  England,  as  in  Germany,  there  were  optimists 
and  pessimists  concerning  a  world  war.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Lord  Haldane,  and  Mr.  Asquith  were  among 
the  optimists  who  believed  in  an  understanding,  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Roberts,  the  Northcliffe  Press, 
and  Mr.  Garvin  were  among  the  pessimists  who  con- 
sidered war  inevitable. 

"Toward  me,  however,  a  friendly  attitude,  both 
personally  and  politically,  was  shown.  German  naval 
politics  and  Germany's  attitude  in  1935,  1908  and 
1911  had,  however,  created  the  belief  that  war  would 
occur  sooner  or  later." 

In  the  Balkans,  Germany  had  the  alternative  be- 
tween two  lines  of  policy:  either  to  do  as  Great  Brit- 
ain did  and  declare  herself  disinterested  (this  Lich- 
nowsky favored),  or  support  Austria  openly  and 
withdraw  from  the  pretence  of  being  a  mediator. 

By  a  disinterested  attitude,  "an  independent  and 
artificial  Albania  would  have  been  impossible.  Ser- 
bia would  have  advanced  to  the  Sea,  and  the  world 
war  would  have  been  avoided." 

Prince  Lichnowsky  regarded  the  Italian  alliance 
as  valueless  and  the  German  alliance  with  Austria 
as  on  a  false  basis.  "Austria  wanted  Germany's 
protection  in  peace  and  war.  Under  the  cor- 
rect German  policy  of  keeping  in  touch  with  Russia, 
Austria  is  Germany's  vassal  and  dependent  on  her, 
even  without  an  alliance;  while  under  the  incorrect 
policy,  Germany  is  dependent  on  Austria.  The  alli- 
ance, therefore,  was  useless.  Germany,  therefore, 
had  no  need  to  consider  the  wishes  of  her  allis,  which 
were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  might  lead  to  collision  with  Russia  if  Ger- 
many looked  at  the  Eastern  question  through  Aus- 
trian spectacles.  The  change  of  the  Alliance  from  an 
association  for  suitable  purposes,  as  was  originally 
meant,  into  a  concern  of  joint  interests  everywhere 
was  naturally  bound  to  cause  exactly  what  judicial 
negotiations  would  have  prevented,  viz.,  war.  This 
alliance  policy  was  also  bound  to  bring  about  the 
loss  of  the  sympathies  of  the  young  and  rising  Balkan 
States." 

Licknowsky  characterizes  Sir  Edward  Greys'  atti- 
tude at  the  London  Ambassadors'  conference  in  1912, 
in  reference  to  the  Balkan  settlement,  as  that  of  an 
"honest  broker,"  and  declares  that  he  would  not  al- 
low a  war  over  the  Albanian  question.  "On  all  points 
about  Albania  and  a  Serbian  Adriatic  port  at  Scu- 
tari, and  the  fixing  of  the  Albanian  frontiers,  the 
Germans  accepted  the  Austrian  and  Italian  views, 
whilst  Sir  Edward  Grey  practically  never  sup- 
ported the  French  or  Russian  views.  Moreover,  he 
mostly  sided  with  the  Triple  Alliance  in  order  to 
give  no  pretexts  for  a  conflict."    In  contrast  to  him, 
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Germany  constantly  represented  the  attitude  dictated 
by  Vienna.  "This  was  a  fresh  humiliation  to  Rus- 
sian self -consciousness." 

Summarizing  briefly  the  comment  in  the  German 
press  over  the  Licknowsky  Memoire,  the  Mannhei- 
mer  General  Anzeiger,  March  19,  declares:  "It  may 
be  observed  that  Licknowsky  speaks  of  matters  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  ...  The  benign  por- 
traits he  paints  of  Grey  and  Asquith  are  in  contra- 
diction with  historic  facts  from  many  sources.  .  .  . 
Many  other  of  his  statements  are  wanting  in  original- 
ity, and  contain  nothing  of  interest." 

The  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  March  20,  declares 
that  Lichnowsky's  demonstration  shows  the  urgent 
need  for  modification  in  the  recruiting  of  German 
diplomats.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  describes  Lich- 
nowsky  as  a  "man  both  embittered  and  vain,"  but 
suggests  that  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments be  postponed  till  after  the  war.  Vorwaerts 
goes  a  step  further  and  asserts  that  the  Memoire  is 
the  work  of  a  "madman"  and  concludes:  "Prince 


Licknowsky's  generosity  does  not  give  us  any  greater 
desire  to  be  defeated  by  Great  Britain  than  we  had 
before.  We  know  well  enough  what  our  fate  would 
be  at  the  feet  of  a  victorious  Great  Britain  after  four 
years  of  war.  But  this  memoire  can  at  least  drive 
out  the  idea,  too  wide-spread,  that  Germany  cannot 
live  as  long  as  the  British  Empire  remains  uncrushed. 
It  is  clear  as  day  that  if  the  British  Government  of 
1914  did  not  want  war,  the  British  people  of  1918  are 
fighting  with  more  grim  determination  than  any  other 
to  defeat  Germany." 

Writing  of  the  effects  of  the  publication  of  this 
Memoire  on  German  public  opinion,  the  Landauer 
Anzeiger,  March  20,  admits:  "His  declarations  can- 
not but  have  a  disastrous  effect  by  adding  to  uncer- 
tainty in  public  opinion.  This  document  which  has 
just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  cannot  but 
give  them  new  arguments  with  which  to  stimulate 
the  general  agitation." 

Dutch  Exports  in  1917 

The  Morning  Post  of  March  19  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing from  its  Amsterdam  correspondent: 


The  official  returns  of  exports  from  Holland  during 
which  I  reproduce  here,  represent  tons. 

England 

Fresh  and  dried  fish   10,555 

Fresh  pork   0.199 

Fresh  beef  and  veal   356.86 

Fresh  mutton    1,429 

Frozen  pork    0.71 

Frozen  beef  and  veal   4.56 

Frozen  mutton   0.225 

Salt  pork  and  bacon   6,671.9 

Other  salted  meat   1-07 

Dried  or  smoked  pork   50.395 

Margarine    103,792.3 

Butter    4,170.63 

Cheese   12,422.93 

Eggs    1,837.81 

Fresh  and  dried  fruits   330.10 

Potatoes    33,530.355 

Potato-flour    184.2 

Raw  beet  sugar   4,233.34 


1917  have  just  been  published.    The  figures, 


Germany 
21,473 
2,715 
5.65 
0.01 
81 

155.58 

3,474 
523.845 
13.895 

1,373.47 
17,730.31 
29,180.18 
16,498.12 
49,198.08 
25,542.62 

8,032.66 
11,809.225 


Belgium 
6,427 
47.6 
700.5 
132 
69 

427.81 

286.77 
1,362.7 

839.08 
11.92 
0.06 
1,782.175 
4,294.565 
3,477.895 

661.82 
1,020.76 

913.75 


Austria-Hungary 
1,797 


878.75 

0.017 

0.077 
8,217.59 
0.953 


1,033 
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The  Great  Battle 

From  the  voluminous  descriptions  and  discus- 
sions of  papers  appearing  on  March  25  the  following 
passages  are  selected. 

Lt.  Col.  Repington  writes  in  the  Morning  Post : 
"That  the  enemy  gained  a  tactical  success  is  as 
indisputable  as  may  be  the  fact  that,  following  up 
our  troops,  his  advanced  forces  may  now  be  furthei 
west  than  the  line  gained  by  the  night  of  the  22nd. 
The  most  dangerous  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
was  that  launched  from  the  Queant  region,  which, 
had  it  reached  its  objective,  Bapaume,  would  have 
had  more  than  tactical  importance.  The  brave  de- 
fence, and  a  heavy  counter-attack,  prevented  such 
evil  consequences,  and  enabled  the  Armies  to  retain 
their  alignment  in  retirement.  The  second  counter- 
attack referred  to  in  the  German  reports,  namely,  that 
launched  between  Roisel  and  Epehy,  must  have  been 
an  important  contributing  cause  to  the  successful 
retirement  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  Epehy 
heights  after  their  position  had  been  turned  to  north 
and  south  and  almost  surrounded.  Far  from  having 
failed,  the  German  reports  allege,  these  two  counter- 
attacks seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  their  object. 

"The  essential  feature  of  these  two  days  of  fight- 
ing was  that  after  causing  the  enemy  immense  loss 
our  troops  retired  from  their  positions  in  an  orderl) 
manner,  retaining  their^  general  line  of  battle,  and 
neither  depressed  in  spirit  nor  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  excessive  loss  of  material.  The  number 
of  British  prisoners  claimed  by  the  Germans  is  far 
inferior  to  that  which  we  should  have  supposed 
would  have  been  left  wounded  on  the  field  in  such 
severe  fighting  on  so  wide  a  front.  The  number  of 
guns  claimed  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  divisional  artil- 
lery in  support  of  the  first  lines  and  will  not  greatly 
incommode  us.  There  has  been  no  strategical  suc- 
cess at  all.  The  ground  won  by  the  Germans  is  pari 
of  that  which  they  voluntarily  evacuated  a  year  ago 
and  they  have  now  employed  50  divisions,  and  have 
suffered  immense  loss,  in  retaking  it.  Like  the  Rus- 
sians during  their  great  retreat  in  1915,  we  have  re- 
tained our  alignment  and  the  contact  of  all  oui 
troops.  Our  advanced  positions  have  played  the  part 
which  they  were  expected  to  play,  and  the  steadiness 
of  our  Armies  in  the  face  of  an  attack  which  for 
fury  and  weight  has  no  precedent  in  this  war  has  been 
altogether  splendid  and  worthy  of  their  best  tradi- 
tions. 

"In  the  new  positions  upon  which  the  Armies  of 
our  right  center  have  fallen  back  they  will  find  fresh 
tioops  and  all  the  means  for  continuing  the  battle. 
They  will  arlso  find  reserves  ready  to  meet  blow  by 


blow.  Such  reserves  the  Germans  took  ten  days  to 
bring  up  to  retrieve  their  losses  at  Cambrai,  and  the 
deployment  of  considerable  forces  of  reserves,  and 
of  their  accompanying  artillery,  is  not  an  affair  of 
a  few  hours.  The  counter-attacks  of  Epehy  and 
Morchies  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  delivered 
by  more  than  a  few  divisions,  and  much  greater 
forces  must  by  now  be  available  to  replace  our  own 
tioops,  and  to  restore  the  battle  by  energetic  action. 
Not  more  than  one  of  our  Armies  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  fully  engaged,  while  the  direction  of 
the  attack  of  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  German 
forces  available  for  an  offensive  has  now  been  fully 
exposed.  These  are  sufficient  indications  to  show  that 
the  battle  will  be  resumed  with  fresh  fury  and  with 
larger  means  on  our  side  without  any  undue  weak- 
ening of  other  sectors  which  may  be  attacked." 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph: 

"Probably  the  German  plan  is  to  drive  a  wedge 
through  our  positions  on  the  axis  of  the  Cambrai- 
Bapaume  road,  then  turning  against  the  flanks  of  the 
sectors  to  the  north  and  south,  and  even  hoping  to 
penetrate  also  south  of  St.  Quentin,  thus  enclosing 
a  British  salient  on  two  sides.    Should  these  tactics 
prove  approximately  successful,  the  main  body  of 
the  British  Army  would  be  thrown  on  the  defensive 
from  Amiens  to  Nieuport,  while  the  Valley  of  the  Oise 
would  be  exposed' to  the  full  blast  of  the  next  series 
of  German  attacks  directed  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  French  line  of  defence.  Doubtless,  too,  subsidiary 
attacks  at  Rheims,  in  Champagne,  and  before  Ver- 
dun, would  be  employed  to  distract  the  French  and 
use  up  their  reserves,  and  if  anyone  of  these  subsid- 
iary attacks  achieved  success,  it  would  no  doubt  also 
be  followed  up  and  exploited.    This  plan  of  cam- 
paign is  certainly  skilful,  bold,  and  thorough.  It 
has,  however,  the  corresponding  drawback  of  incur- 
ring great  risks.    If  it  fails,  the  German  army  will 
have  been  reduced  to  great  weakness,  and  even  if  it 
partially  succeeds  the  cost  may  not  jutisfy  the  sacri- 
fice.   Nothing  but  complete  victory  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  Kaiser's  advisers,  and  at  the  worst 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  without  several  weeks 
of  bloody  fighting,  if  at  all." 
Editorially  the  Times  says: 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  this  rapid  and  intense 
advance  is  clearly  the  great  strategic  point  of  Amiens, 
and,  though  it  is  still  remote,  the  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  warrant  the  contemplations  of  this 
catastrophe.  The  fall  of  Amiens  might  have  three- 
fold consequences.  It  would  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
point  from  which  they  would  threaten  our  northern 
line;  it  would  assist  them  to  strike  at  the  Channel 
ports;  it  would  seriously  endanger  the  safety  of  Paris. 
But  these  are  still  future  possibilities,  and  we  still 
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trust  they  may  never  arise.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
though  the  Germans  broke  through  our  defensive 
positions,  they  have  not  broken  through  our  armies. 
They  are  meeting  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition, 
and  reinforcements  are  hurrying  to  the  help  of  our 
sorely-tried  men.    Positions  are  available  which  are 
believed  to  be  strong  enough  to  check  any  further 
German  advance,  however  formidable.   The  fact  that 
the  enemy  have  thrust  deeper  than  was  expected  must 
not  be  disguised,  but  there  are  certain  counterbal- 
ancing factors.    They  are  beginning  to  traverse  the 
desolate  and  devastated  areas  of  the  old  battlefields. 
Moreover,  every  offensive  steadily  loses  momentum 
with  each  mile  which  is  covered,  while,  once  the  re- 
tiring troops  get  their  second  wind  and  turn  to  coun- 
ter-attack, they  are  generally  hard  to  overcome  as 
we  have  learned  to  our  cost  in  previous  years.  Yet 
for  both  sides  the  real  test  is  still  to  come.  The 
greatest  depth  to  which  the  enemy  have  penetrated 
is  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  and  there  will 
possibly  be  a  pause  while  they  are  bringing  up  their 
heavy  guns.    Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that 
fresh  attacks  may  be  simultaneously   delivered  in 
other  sectors  of  the  Western  front.   The  whole  of  the 
enemy's  plans  have  certainly  not  yet  been  revealed, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  hope  to  stake  the  whole 
issue  of  the  war  upon  their  new  offensive." 


Japanese  Intervention  in  Russia 
It  is  reported  that  preparations  for  intervention 
are  being  made.  The  British  Government  seems  to 
approve.  In  Japan  itself,  however,  there  is  opposi- 
tion. It  is  claimed  by  the  "Nation"  that  at  Vladivos- 
tok operations  have  already  begun. 

The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Times  cabled  on 
March  22 :  "In  spite  of  the  political  disruption,  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  Japan  is  preparing  to 
enter  Siberia."  This  announcement  adds  further  in- 
terest to  comments  on  the  situation  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  British  Press. 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment's attitude  was  made  reasonably  clear  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  14.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  "in  the  view 
of  those  who  think  that  the  time  may  come  when 
Japanese  aid  may  very  properly  be  given"  (to  Russia) 
...  the  Japanese  would  be  the  friends  and  not 
the  enemies  of  Russia  ...  the  allies  of  Rus- 
sia against  Germany."  (Times,  March  15). 

Mr.  Balfour's  statement  was  received  with  great 
approval  by  the  conservative  press,  with  reluctant 
approval  or  mild  condemnation  by  the  Liberal,  and 
with  pronounced  and  at  times  violent  opposition  by 
the  Radical.  The  extracts  given  below  are  taken 
from  Radical  papers,  and  have  been  selected  as  offer- 
ing some  actual  facts  in  the  situation. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  20  shows  that 
Japan  itself  may  have  good  reasons  for  refraining. 
Incidentally  it  gives  a  succinct  account  of  present 
conditions  in  China: 

"Some  eleven  days  ago  the  Military  Governor 
of  Mukden  marched  his  troops  to  Fengtai,  a  railway 
station  a  few  miles  from  Peking,  and  was  preparing 


to  take  up  quarters  in  the  Forbidden  City  and  the 
Temple  of  Heaven.    What  has  happened  since  has 
not  been  reported,  but  not  unnaturally  this  stroke 
was  compared  with  the  attempt  of  Chang  Hsun  last 
year  to  restore  the  Manchus.    There  is  a  little  more 
behind  it  than  that.    China  is  at  present  riven  by 
three  chief  contending  groups.    First  there  are  the 
Southerners,  who  hold  Kwantung,  Kwangsi,  Kwei- 
chow,  Yunnan,  most  of  Szechuan,  and  Hunan.  The 
South  revolted  against  Peking  in  the  name  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  in  the  struggle  has  beaten  the 
North  every  time.   The  second  group  are  the  Yangtse 
provinces,  the  center  of  China.  These  are  associated 
with  the  President  Feng  Kuo-Cheng,  who  ruled  at 
Nanking  on  the  Yangtse  for  many  years.    They  oc- 
cupy a  middle  position,  politically  as  well  as  terri- 
torially, between  North  and  South.    Finally,  there 
are  the  military  governors  of  the  North  (though  they 
are  somewhat  divided).    These  are  reactionary  and 
anti-constitutional;  they  believe  that  they  should  and 
can  beat  down  the  South  by  force  of  arms;  and  they 
follow  the  ex-Premier  Tuan  Chi-Jui.    The  President 
and  the  Yangtse  Governors  have  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, to  mediate  a  compromise  between  North  and 
South,  and  incidentally  have  blocked  the  military  ef- 
forts of  the  North  against  the  South.    The  North  has 
threatened  in  retailiation  to  eject  the  President,  and 
the  move  of  the  Military  Governor  of  Mukden  is 
doubtless   part  of  a  plan  to  force  the  will  of  the 
President.    Meanwhile  the  railways  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  much  of  its  commence,  are  hung 
up  by  futile  military  manoeuvres,  its  resources  are 
wasted,  and  its  economic  freedom  is  being  sold  for 
foreign  loans  which  are  devoted  to  purposes  posi- 
tively harmful. 

"All  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  Japanese  affairs. 
To  begin  with,  the  Terauchi  Government  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  Tuan  Chi-Jui  and  his 
party,  whose  failure  has  not  raised  the  prestige  of 
the  Japanese  government.    Again,  those  very  influ- 
ential commercial  and  political  groups  in  Japan  who 
prefer  easy  expansion  in  China  to  dangerous  adven- 
tures in  Siberia  do  not  like  to  see  Japan  tied  up  else- 
where when  China's  troubles  offer  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity.   It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  in  the  Japa- 
nese Cabinet  Viscount  Motono,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
just  now  finds  himself  practically  alone  in  pressing 
for  intervention  in  Siberia." 

What  may  be  taken  as  at  least  a  semi-official  bol- 
shevik pronouncement  is  presented  in  a  letter  from 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  "Plenipotentiary  for  Great  Britain 
of  the  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
which  was  printed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
March  20: 

"The  ground  for  the  Japanese  offensive  m  Rus- 
sia is  apparently  being  definitely  prepared  by  a  long 
uninterrupted  stream  of  Eastern  rumors,  officially 
confirmed'  or  not— massacres  of  the  Japanese  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  formations  of  legendary  army  corps  of 
Austro-German  prisoners  of  war,  the  capture  of  Rus- 
sian towns  (Rostov-on-Don)  by  these  prisoners,  Ger- 
man generals  disguised  as  miners  travelling  through 
Siberia,  the  closing  of  all  but  German  banks,  and  so 
on.    Coincident  with  these  rumors  old  stories  are  be- 
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ing  revived  of  atrocities  and  excesses  committed  un- 
der the  Bolshevik  regime,  all  tending  to  justify  Japa- 
nese intervention  in  Russian  affairs. 

"It  would  be  idle  to  refute  separately  all  these 
preposterous  inventions.  Nothing  can  prevent  them 
accumulating.  But  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  two  ex- 
cuses are  made  for  countenancing  Japan's  invasion  of 
Russia.  These  are  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the 
expansion  of  Germany's  influence  over  Russia  and 
"to  restore  order  and  liberty."  But  it  has  not  been 
shown  how  these  purposes  would  be  served  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Japan.  Although  peace  with  Germany 
is  formally  signed  no  one  can  seriously  doubt  that 
there  can  be  no  collusion  between  German  Imperial- 
ists and  Russian  Revolutionaries.  On  the  contrary, 
every  ounce  of  Russia's  fighting  energy  will  be  re- 
quired to  oppose  Germany's  growing  imperialistic 
ambitions. 

"In  this  task  the  Russian  Government  would  be 
prepared  without  making  formal  alliances  to  accept 
any  co-operation  and  assistance  proffered  by  friendly 
hands.  Japan's  intervention,  however,  will  not  only 
make  such  co-operation  impossible,  but  must  neces- 
sarily divert  towards  the  new  foe  in  the  East  the 
current  of  the  fighting  spirit  ever  growing  among  the 
Russian  workers,  and  thus  facilitate  Germany's  task 
in  overrunning  European  Russia  long  before  Japan 
reaches  Lake  Baikal.  For  this  Germany  may  even 
find  a  formal  pretext  and  justification  in  the  Japa- 
nese advance. 

"As  to  Japan  forming  a  rallying-point  for  the 
anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  Russia,  the  example  of  the 
Ukrainian,  Lithuanian,  and  Finnish  anti-Bolshevik 
parties  has  shown  conclusively  that  these  elements 
are  unscrupulous  and  anti-national  enough  to  rally 
to  any  foreign  Power  that  gives  a  momentary  support 
to  their  counter-revolutionary  designs.  As  Germany 
is  nearer  at  hand  and  can  give  them  immediate  and 
effective  assistance  it  is  more  likely  to  form  their 
rallying-point  than  Japan.  The  only  remedy  against 
this  danger  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Soviet's  Gov- 
ernment. 

"From  whatever  angle  we  see  it  no  gain  can  be 
derived  by  any  of  the  Allies  from  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  Siberia.  The  net  gain  will  be  all  with  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  two 
most  militarist  and  autocratic  Powers  in  the  world 
will  be  achieved,  provided  those  forces  in  the  central 
and  western  countries  on  which  Russia  still  solely 
relies  fail  her  definitely." 

The  Nation  of  March  16  presents  a  series  of  argu- 
ments against  intervention  and  gives  what  purport 
to  be  facts  concerning  operations  already  undertaken. 
The  arguments  are  familiar  but  the  facts  are  in  some 
cases  new. 

"Japanese  warships  began  to  appear  in  the  port 
of  Vladivostok  on  January  12  and  Gorky's  paper 
'Novaja  Zhlon  states  that  4,000  men  were  landed. 
Presumably  they  have  been  there  ever  since.  If  the 
restoration  of  the  munitions  lying  in  the  port  was" 
the  real  reason  for  this  armed  visitation,  it  is  singu- 
lar that  we  have  no  record  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
mand for  their  peaceful  surrender  either  by  Japan 


or  die  Western  Allies.  Lord  Roberl  Cecil,  answering 
a  question  from  Mr.  Ponsomby,  said  last  week  that 
he  knew  of  no  such  demand.  Some  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind.  A 
Reuter  telegram  from  Petrograd  (published  on  Mon- 
day) said  that  'Foreign  Consuls'  at  Vladivostok  sent 
to  the  Bolshevik  Government  at  the  Smolny  Institute, 
'officially  and  explicitly  protested  against  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Bolsheviks,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, as  being  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
nations  they  represent.'  " 

The  Nation  after  referring  to  the  letter  of  M. 
Litvinoff,  quoted  above,  continues:  "The  two  state- 
ments partially  confirm  each  other.  Japan  has  gath- 
ered men  and  ships  at  Vladivostok,  and  now  with 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  Allies,  or  some  of  them, 
she  launches  her  demand.  It  is  not  for  the  return 
of  the  stores  but  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Soviet 
form  of  Government.  We  are  ourselves  no  partisans 
of  the  Soviet  form  of  Government,  which  to  our 
minds  is  a  form  of  class  rule.  But  political  defects 
cannot  be  cured  by  foreign  intervention,  least  of  all 
by  armed  intervention.    .    .  . 

"The  position  is  now,  we  take  it,  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  still  more  the  French,  Government  desires 
Japan  to  continue  her  occupation  inland.  President 
Wilson  will  neither  oppose  nor  support  officially  but 
this  personal  disapproval  is  no  secret." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Germany  on  the  Eve  of  the  Offensive 

(Le  Temps,  March  27,  1918.)  We  receive  the 
following  letter  from  Zurich: 

A  well-know  Swiss  who  has  just  passed  several 
weeks  in  Germany  has  been  willing  to  give  me  his 
impressions  in  the,  following  terms: 

"I  shall  not  say  much  to  you  of  the  numberless 
privations  which  the  populace  has  to  undergo.  On 
this  subject,  moreover,  your  papers  have  said  things 
which  exceed  the  truth.  The  people  suffer;  but  in- 
dividual discipline  is  strong  enough  to  make  all  pri- 
vations possible.  The  doctors  and  experts  are  daily 
finding  new  chemical  means  for  nourishing  young 
children.  The  workman  in  the  factory  earns  his  liv- 
ing easily,  and  succeeds  after  a  fashion  in  provid- 
ing for  his  expenses.  Peace  with  Russia  frightens 
him  a  little,  for  in  Lithuania,  Courland,  Poland,  and 
among  the  numerous  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  the 
government  will  find  an  abundant  and  cheap  labor 
supply  which  will  make  dangerous  competition  for 
the  German  workman.  A  lowering  of  wages  is  go- 
ing to  become  inevitable.  Already  the  women  who 
a  year  ago  earned  from  10  to  15  marks  a  day,  have 
been  put  back  to  the  ordinary  wage  again. 

"The  government  is  showing  the  greatest  severity 
in  the  repression  of  violations  of  the  law.  A  mon- 
ster control  has  been  organized.  There  is  not  a  peas- 
ant, not  a  small  proprietor,  who  dares  to  slaughter 
a  cow  without  authorization.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  which  is  more  terrible  than  state  control  and 
that  is  mutual  spying.  Among  Germans,  denuncia- 
tions are  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day.  Il 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  think  in  France  that  pri- 
vations are  capable  of  bringing  Germany  to  the  En- 
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tente  peace.  I  believe  that  the  people  will  resist. 
They  seem  weak  and  saddened,  without  doubt,  but 
through  discipline  they  will  hold  out  for  the  time 

necessary." 

When  asked  about  the  strikes  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  a  number  of  the  big  German  cities, 
our  informant  made  the  following  statement:  "These 
labor  movements  have  even  been  more  serious  than 
you  can  believe;  but  a  severe  and  immediate  repres- 
sion mastered  them.  .  .  .The  reasons  for  this  move- 
ment seem  to  me  to  be  rather  obscure.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  however,  that  the  workmen  wished  to  pro- 
test against  an  offensive  on  the  western  front.  The 
people  are  terrified  at  the  number  of  deaths  which 
they  must  pay  for  the  kilometers  gained.  They  de- 
mand that  everything  possible  be  done  to  avoid  this 
new  flow  of  blood,  and  that  the  offensive  be  attempted 
only  with  a  maximum  of  technical  resources.  It  must 
bring  peace,  say  the  workmen,  and  not  be  a  step 
farther  into  the  unknown;  a  new  episode  without  a 
result  in  this  war  which  is  already  too  long. 

"In  Berlin  there  is  discreet  talk  about  extremely 
violent  scenes  between  the  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  William  II.  Ludendorff  expressed 
himself  with  such  violence  and  such  authority  that 
die  Kaiser,  very  pale,  got  up,  and  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist  asked:  'Who  is  emperor  of  Germany, 
General,  you  or  I?'  Ludendorff  then  remarked  that 
he  was  only  a  soldier,  and  that  he  desired  peace 
more  than  any  other,  and  that  he  thought  his  offen- 
sive capable  of  bringing  it  about." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Preparation  of  Public  Opinion  for  the 
Offensive 

The  German  public  had  long  been  prepared  for 
an  offensive  in  the  West.  The  temporary  uncertianty 
which  had  existed  the  week  before  was  dissipated  by 
a  series  of  solemn  declarations  from  the  Chancellor 
and  Hindenburg,  and  by  a  press  compaign  which  pre- 
dicted momentous  events  for  the  near  future. 

These  announcements  were  for  the   most  part 
in  the  melodramatic  tone  common  to  those  in  author- 
ity in  Germany  when  they  announce  something  oyer 
which  there  must  be  no  discussion.    Von  Hertling 
declared  (Taeglische  Rundschau,  March  21):  "The 
stales  of  the  Entente  unfortunately  do  not  show  the 
slightest  intention  of  renouncing  the  horrible  busi- 
ness of  warfare,"  and  added,  "God  has  helped  us 
up  to  today.    He  will  still  help  us  tomorrow.  We 
have  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  in 
our  incomparable  army."  Von  Hertling  on  several  oc- 
casions has  found  occasion  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  upon  the  Allies.  They 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
about  to  begin.    They  disdained  Germany's  liberal 
overtures  for  peace.    The  papers  insist  that  the  po- 
litical and  military  leaders  of  Germany  have  ne- 
glected nothing  to  ward  off  from  their  people  this 
terrible  bath  of  blood.    All  has  been  in  vain,  how- 
ever, and  anew  the  sword  must  decide.    The  final 
battle  is  begun. 


This  offensive  is  not  for  more  material  conquests, 
to  quote  the  Strassburger  Post:    "All  forces  are  at 
work  to  conquer  peace."    The  German  people  are 
encouraged  to  make  one  final  effort,  to  "bear  their 
burdens  in  silence,"  because  out  of  this  drive  will 
come  peace  and  prosperity  for  Germany.    The  lib- 
eral and  socialistic  papers  are  more  moderate  in  their 
promise  as  to  the  outcome.    The  Koelnische  Volkes- 
zeitung  for  March  24  writes:    "Certainly  we  must 
not  measure  our  successes  by  those  of  our  last,  offen- 
sive on  the  Italian  front.    What  we  did  there  hap- 
pens only  once.    It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  that 
this  battle  of  giants  now  commencing  cannot  termi- 
nate in  a  short  time.    It  will  last  weeks,  perhaps  even 
months,  and  we  will  have  a  bloody  Easter,  but  we 
will  put  forth  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  and  happy  conclusion." 

The    Taeglische   Rundschau,   March  21,  avers: 
"We  have  now  begun  the  last  struggle  for  universal 
peace,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory 
gained  by  our  armies  after  three  and  a  half  years 
of  war.    The  duel  between  Germany  and  England 
has  begun;  it  will  decide  our  position  in  the  world. 
It  will  decide  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  can  impose 
their  will  upon  the  whole  world."  "It  will  not  be  a 
lame  peace,"  said  Hindenburg,  and  the  Kaiser  has 
just   renewed   his   assurance  to  the   population  of 
Schleswig.  The  Muenchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  said 
in  a  characteristic  article  at  the  beginning  of  last 
week:    "Thanks  to  the  peace  in  the  East,  which  has 
been  won  for  us  by  the  sharpness  of  the  sword,  the 
settlement  with  our  enemies  in  the  West  has  entered 
upon  its  last  stage.  Our  enemies  have  learned  from 
the  formal  statements  of  our  Supreme  Command 
that  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  peace  was  still 
beckoning  to  them  if  they  would  abandon  their  ag- 
gressive aims  and  schemes  of  partition.    But  they 
have  also  learned  just  as  categorically  what  guilt 
they  will  bring  upon  their  heads  by  the  refusal  of 
this  last  invitation. 

"Almost  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Empire, 
mere  fractions  of  which  have  for  four  years  defied 
all  enemy  attacks,  is  standing  ready  to  conquer  peace 
by  force  of  arms,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  wall  by  which  its  elasticity  has  re- 
sisted all  attacks  in  many  defensive  battles  is  now 
filled  with  new  and  pulsing  life,  and  a  will  of  steel 
is  waiting  only  for  the  decisive  moment  when  it  can 
hurl  this  whole  enormous  mass  like  a  thunderbolt 
against  the  enemy  front.  We  know  what  this  last 
great  battle  means  for  us  and  for  our  enemies;  it 
is  the  struggle  for  the  final  victory,  to  which  we  can 
confidently  look,  with  undoubting  confidence  in  our 
military  leadership  and  our  brave  army.  The  guilt 
of  the  blood  which  this  gigantic  battle  will  demand 
is  borne  by  those  who  have  hitherto  had  nothing  but 
a  stubborn  'No'  for  every  appeal  to  reason." 

Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  held  a  reception  to 
the  war  correspondents  at  the  front  and  outlined  for 
them  the  projects  in  preparation.  They  insisted  upon 
three  points:  that  Germany  had  at  last  a  numerical 
superiority  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
troops  from  the  Russian  front;  that  the  offensive  must 
be  more  difficult  than  successful  German  offensives 
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in  the  past;  and  finally  that  this  blow  should  be  de- 
cisive and  lead  to  peace.  Hindenburg  declared  in 
concluding:  "If  the  Allies  will  not  accept  peace 
they  must  take  war."  LudendorfF  drew  a  similiar 
conclusion:  'This  fight  must  be  fought  out,  other- 
wise peace  will  be  impossible." 

The  German  press  announces  pompously  the  re- 
sults of  the  initial  drive.  It  compares  the  short,  in- 
tense artillery  preparation  with  that  on  the  Isonzo 
front.  British  prisoners  all  declare  that  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  impetus  of  the  assault;  they 
did  not  have  time  to  execute  their  counter-attacks. 
Their  works  all  indicate  the  haste  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  German  onslaught.  The  British 
were  thrown  back  in  confusion  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
March  24).  The  Wolff  report  dated  March  24  de- 
clares: "On  the  battlefield  between  the  Scarpe  and 
the  Oise,  in  the  three  days  from  the  21st  to  the  23rd 
of  March,  the  British  army  suffered  the  greatest  de- 
feat in  English  History.  The  extraordinary  speed 
and  violence  of  the  German  attack  drove  the  power- 
ful enemy  from  all  their  positions,  strengthened  by 
every  technical  means,  and  which  were  defended  val- 
iantly. The  first  phase  of  the  great  attack  is  thus 
over.  Everywhere  that  the  maddened  enemy  sought 
to  maintain  its  positions  it  was  forced  to  retire  in 
haste  before  our  flank  and  rear  attacks.  Everywhere 
could  be  cleary  seen  with  what  haste  the  English  had 
been  working  on  their  retreat  positions.  Just  a  lit- 
tle before  the  offensive  there  were  in  the  front  line 
between  Arras  and  La  Fere  only  about  28  English 
divisons,  without  counting  reserves. 

"The  English  army  lost  here  in  three  days  count- 
less thousands  of  dead,  wounded  and  missing,  and 
more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners.  The  material 
abandoned  by  the  beaten  army  is  enormous.  The 
English  units  were  dispersed,  and  jumbled  the  one 
with  the  other.  In  the  course  of  massed  counter- 
attacks, carried  out  with  great  force,  in  which  the 
French  and  Americans,  hastily  called  from  other 
fields  of  battle,  must  have  taken  part,  the  enemy 
suffered  losses  particularly  heavy.  The  American 
and  French  aid  arrived  too  late;  their  troops  were 
carried  away  in  the  English  defeat.  But  our  losses 
were  of  the  slightest. 

"Countless  towns  and  French  cities  have  been 
taken  by  our  victorious  troops.  The  23rd  of  March, 
in  the  afternoon,  our  infantry,  which  advanced  con- 
stantly, had  already  penetrated  on  most  of  the  front 
to  20  kilometers,  and  toward  evening  of  the  same  day 
to  more  than  30  kilometers  in  the  enemy  lines.  The 
unconquerable,  aggressive  spirit  of  our  troops,  which 
has  permitted  us  to  win  victories  for  three  years  and 
a  half  against  a  world  of  enemies,  has  inflicted  a 
new  defeat  on  the  bitterest  of  Germany's  foes." 

In  the  "March  toward  Peace,"  a  signed  article, 
the  Social  Democratic  Vorwaerts  for  March  25  writes: 
"Over  the  victorious  reports  which  have  come  in  from 
the  West,  calm,  and  a  great  and  earnest  joy  are  felt, 
for  the  whole  people  vibrates  with  emotion."  It  con- 
cludes: "The  Entente  may  blame  itself  if  the  Social- 
ist greets  victory  in  the  West  as  the  only  possible  way 
out  of  the  never-ending  misery  of  war." 


From  Moon  Sound  to  Reval 

(Interview  with  General  von  Seckendorff  in  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  March  14.) 

Description  of  the  march  across  the  ice  and  the 
taking  of  Reval. 

Lieut.  Gen.  von  Seckendorff,  who  commanded  the 
German  troops  in  their  advance  on  Reval,  and  who 
is  in  charge  of  restoring  law  and  order  in  the  libe- 
rated territories  has  given  to  our  correspondent  some 
interesting  details  of  the  march  from  the  islands  of 
Oesel,  Dago,  and  Moon. 

The  bodies  of  troops  on  the  three  islands  were 
compelled  to  shorten  their  preparations  by  twenty- 
four  hours,  owing  to  a  hurried  order.    The  ice  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  mainland  had  been  tested 
and  explored.    Small  scouting  parties  were  sent  out 
over  the  ice  on  foot  in  the  bright  moonlight,  dressed 
as  Oesel  peasants.    The  daily  measure  of  the  ice  had 
shown  its  thickness  to  be  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
cold  was  very  bitter — between  eighteen  and  twenty 
degrees.  In  the  early  hours  of  February  20  the  north- 
ermost  corps  left  Kuiwast  on  Moon,  and  marched 
70  kilometers  over  the  ice  and  into  the  deeply 
snow-covered  land,  freeing  Werder,  Hanehl,  Karu- 
sen,  and  Leal.    In  the  night  of  the  20th  to  21st  the 
bodies  of  troops  held  in  readiness  on  Dago  were  set 
in  motion  and  the  Sound  crossed  in  five  different 
places,  the  storm-troops  leading,  followed  by  sharp- 
shooter detachments,  infantry,  artillery,  machine- 
gun  formations,  ammunition  and  provision  columns. 
Great  open  places — over  two  of  which  the  engineers 
had  constructed  bridges — necessitated  the  greatest 
care  in  choosing  the  path,  and  ominous  cracks  as  we 
proceeded  compelled  many  detours.  The  ice  was  some- 
times smooth  as  glass,  sometimes  crushed  together  in 
great  jagged  heaps;  and  sometimes  impassable  with 
snowdrifts.     In  spite  of  the  great  cold,  man  and 
beast  were  steaming  with  sweat  from  their  tremen- 
dous exertions.  The  shortest  crossing  was  from  Moon 
Island.    From  the  island  of  Dago  various  marches 
of  20,  22,  and  32  kilometers  were  made  to  the  main- 
land.   Out  of  the  whole  army  only  one  provision 
wagon  was  lost.    A  heavy  howitzer  broke  through 
and  went  to  the  bottom,  and  we  pulled  it  up  out  of 
9  meters  of  water. 

Since  the  crossing  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Electorate 
by  the  Great  Elector  nothing  of  the  kind  on  so  grand 
a  scale  has  ever  been  accomplished.  The  following 
land-marches  were  rendered  especially  difficult  by  the 
winter  conditions;  nevertheless  we  made  an  average 
of  75  kilometers  a  day — more  even  than  on  the  orig- 
inal marches  across  Oesel  or  the  60-kilometer 
marches  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
day  of  the  21st  was  used  to  co-ordinate  the  different 
bodies  of  troops,  and  on  the  22nd  we  moved  in  two^ 
great  groups  upon  Reval.  Very  heavy  snowfall  on 
the  23rd  made  the  going  even  more  difficult.  Our 
advance  flying  columns  managed  fairly  well  with 
sleighs:  the  bicycle  detachments  had  the  hardest  work 
and  least  assistance,  pushing  and  carrying  their  ma- 
chines through  snow.  On  the  24th  at  Alt-Riesenberg 
we  came  into  conflict  with  Red  Guardists  and  sail- 
ors, and  at  the  station  of  Kegel  had  to  fight  to  take 
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an  armored  railway  train.  At  9:15  the  morning  of 
the  25th  we  entered  Reval,  after  having  freed  600 
Austrian  prisoners  in  the  suburbs.  Our  aeroplanes 
attacked  the  Russian  warships  in  the  harbor  and 
compelled  them  to  steam  out  to  sea  through  the  chan- 
nel which  their  icebreakers  had  been  keeping  open 


for  them.  Two  more  small  battles  took  place  with 
the  Red  Guard — one  along  the  harbor  and  one  near 
the  upper  lake  outside  the  city;  after  which,  Reval 
being  completely  in  our  hands,  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  cathedral,  to  which  the  popula- 
tion streamed,  overflowing  through  the  doors  and  into 
the  streets. 
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The  Military  Situation  on  March  26 

(M.  Henry  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
March  28.)  M.  Bidou  insists  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Allies  have  not  engaged  their  reserves  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  Germans;  that  their  aviation  has  shown 
marked  superiority ;  and  that  their  morale  is  magnifi- 
cent. 

"On  March  26,  about  noon,  the  armies  forming 
the  right  wing  of  the  British  forces  had  retired  un- 
der pressure  of  vastly  superior  forces.  This  nume- 
rical superiority  was  purely  local  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  have  engaged  their  reserve  masses 
three  or  four  days  before  the  Allies.  When  the  Al- 
lied reserves  come  into  action  in  their  turn,  this  mass 
of  fresh  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  will 
give  him  a  freedom  of  action  which  the  enemy  no 
longer  possesses. 

"The  enemy  directed  his  main  effort  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Ancre,  the  axis  of  his  advance  being 
approximately  the  Bapaume-Pozieres-Albert  road. 
He  has  almost  reached  the  line  of  departure  of  July 
1st,  1916,  his  right  wing  somewhat  behind  that  line, 
his  left  somewhat  ahead  of  it.  Everywhere  the  re- 
tirement of  the  British  forces  was  effected  in  perfect 
order.  Everywhere  they  have  fought  with  admirable 
courage.  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  our 
Allies  have  brought  into  action  barely  one-fourth  of 
the  forces  engaged  by  the  enemy,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  execute  such  a  retreat  without 
breaking  is  a  fine  military  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
il  is  certain  that  the  combats  which  have  just  been 
fought  have  been  extremely  costly  for  the  enemy.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  estimates,  but  too  many  reports 
are  coming  from  points  where  the  British  have  in- 
flicted losses  upon  the  enemy  for  the  total  number  of 
his  casualties  not  to  be  considerable. 

"Finally,  the  superiority  of  the  allied  aviation 
is  incontestable;  in  a  single  day,  69  hostile  aero- 
planes were  accounted  for.  This  superiority  is  not 
solely  a  matter  of  numbers.  It  is  said,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  German  machines  are  very  numerous. 
But  both  his  machines  and  his  morale  are  inferior  to 
ours — the  second  inferiority  being  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first.  This  victory  in  the  air  cannot 
fail  to  have  its  effects. 

"The  battle  is  developing  in  four  sectors,  N.  of 
the  Ancre,  the  German  right  wing,  obliquing  to  the 
N.W.  marched  on  Ervillers.  Between  the  Ancre  and 
the  Somme,  the  right  center,  marching  on  Albert,  has 
reached,  as  was  said  above,  a  front  which  approxi- 
mates the  front  of  June,  1916.  S.  of  the  Somme, 
the  left  center  is  also  advancing,  somewhat  slowly, 
along  the  Vermand-Brie-Estrees  road,  in  the  general 
direction  of  Villers-Bretonneux.    Finally,  further 


South,  the  left,  obliquing  toward  the  S.W.,  is  march- 
ing from  the  Nesle-Noyon  line  in  the  direction  of 
Roye.  To  sum  up,  we  may  imagine  four  masses 
moving  fanwise,  the  right  toward  the  N.W.,  the  two 
centers  toward  the  W.,  the  left  toward  the  S.W.  It 
is,  as  usual,  a  perfectly  classical  move.  The  left  has 
been  opposed,  on  and  after  March  23d,  by  Anglo- 
French  forces.  The  troops  of  both  nations  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  most  perfect  com- 
radeship, with  the  same  courage,  with  the  same  de- 
termination to  conquer." 

austro-hungarian  preparations  on  the  italian 

Front 

Appointment  of  General  Conrad  and  increase  of 
troops  in  the  Trentino  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  pos- 
sible Austro-Hungarian  offensive. 

(Le  Matin,  March  27.)  According  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Secolo  at  Italian  headquarters,  the 
Italians  are  now  opposed  by  about  60  divisions.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  about  300  kilometers.  The  enemy 
are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  battalions 
in  the  zone  of  Trent,  which  is  an  excellent  radiating 
center,  either  toward  the  south  and  southwest  (val 
Lagarina  and  Giudicari)  or  toward  the  southeast  (val 
Sugana  and  the  Grappa  mountains).  It  is  impossi- 
ble as  yet  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Austrian  command.  The  appointment  of 
Boroevic  as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Italian  front 
could  logically  be  considered  as  an  excellent  defen- 
sive measure;  while  the  presence  of  Conrad  in  the 
Trentino  favors  the  supposition  of  an  offensive  in  the 
mountains. 

The  name  of  Conrad  continues  to  be  waved  like 
a  banner  against  Italy.  When  he  quitted  his  func- 
tions as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and 
received  the  mission  of  organizing  the  army  south  of 
the  Tyrol,  the  Viennese  press  immediately  interpre- 
ted this  as  the  first  step  in  a  coming  action  against 
Italy.  The  forces  of  the  Conrad  group,  while  they 
are  fairly  strong  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  quality  of  the  soldiers,  are  not  such  as 
to  permit  of  any  sudden  movement  just  at  present. 
The  generals  commanding  under  Conrad  are  Koewess 
and  Krobatin,  who  are  the  most  talked  of  in  all  Aus- 
tria. 

Summing  up,  the  correspondent  believes  that  the 
Austrian  offensive,  which  is  probably  not  immedi- 
ately imminent,  will  be  launched  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Trentino. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Requisition  of  Dutch  Shipping 

Summary:  The  Allied  Governments,  having 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Holland  for  the 
use  of  her  ships,  proceeded  to  requisition  them  until 
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the  end  of  the  war.  The  British  papers  justify  this, 
action  on  three  grounds:  international  law;  the  higher 
interests  of  the  neutrals  themselves;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Dutch  were  not  free  agents  in  refusing  a  very  fair 
and  legitimate  contract. 

In  the  Press  Review  for  March  21  it  was  noted 
that  the  Allies  had  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Holland  regarding  the  use  by  them  of  Dutch 
shipping.  Germany,  in  order  to  make  the  Dutch  ships 
useless  to  the  Allies  had  persuaded,  if  not  forced, 
the  Government  of  Holland  to  stipulate  that  the  ves- 
sels should  carry  neither  troops  nor  contraband  (the 
scope  of  the  term  "contraband"  being  of  course  de- 
fined by  Germany),  and  to  go  unarmed,  i.  e.,  defence- 
less. At  that  time,  too,  the  question  of  a  possible  re- 
quisitioning of  Dutch  ships  had  been  raised,  and  M. 
London,  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
protested  that  such  action  would  violate  international 
law.  International  law,  he  contended,  permitted  re- 
quisitioning only  "where  the  attainment  of  some  im- 
mediately necessary  strategic  aim  is  in  question." 
(Times,  March  20.) 

On  March  21  Lord  Robert  Cecil  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  American  Government 
had  taken  measures  to  requisition  Dutch  ships  in  their 
ports  and  that  the  British  Government  was  taking 
similar  aaion.  The  Government  "felt  compelled  to 
inform  the  Dutch  Government  that,  as  they  had  not 
agreed  to  the  original  agreement,  they  were  unable 
now  to  make  any  agreement  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  utilization  of  the  Dutch  tonnage,  without  any 
consideration  at  all.  To  make  clear  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  no  wish  that  any  Dutch  interests 
should  suffer,  the  British  Government  offered,  if  any 
Dutch  ships  were  sunk  by  enemy  action  in  the  dan- 
ger zone,  to  replace  them  at  the  end  of  the  war." 

The  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  delivered 
in  the  States  General  an  emphatic  protest.   The  Dutch 
papers  expressed  great  irritation,  referring  to  Amer- 
"  icans  in  particular  as  "pirates  of  the  West."  (Tyd, 
quoted  in  Daily  Telegraph,  March  23.) 

The  amount  of  tonnage  involved  is  stated  as,  in 
British  ports,  25,000  tons  only,  mostly  small  craft; 
at  British  ports  abroad,  120,000,  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  big  ships.  The  Americans  have  taken  over 
some  600,000  tons  (Manchester  Guardian,  March 
23). 

At  New  York,  it  is  stated,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  arm  the  thirty-eight  Dutch  ves- 
sels taken  over  on  Wednesday,  and  to  put  them  into 
the  Transatlantic  service  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Most  of  them  will  be  devoted  to  the  transport  of  food 
to  the  Allies,  although  some  may  be  used  as  trans- 
ports when  better  adapted  for  such  service.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  Dutch  vessels  seized  last  night  gener- 
ally followed  the  same  procedure,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  who  made  the  seiz- 
ures on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
an  entry  in  the  ship's  log  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
relinquished  command  under  protest.  Reports  which 
reached  the  Navy  Department  show  that  possession 
was  taken  of  the  vessels  without  a  hitch. 

The  British  papers  noted  with  perfect  equanim- 


ity that  the  seizures  of  Dutch  shipping  had  produced 
an  immense  display  of  feigned  indignation  in  Ger- 
many; but  they  were  obliged  to  recognize  that  it  also 
created  in  Holland  a  good  deal  of  soreness.  They 
felt  compelled,  therefore,  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
Allied  Governments  by  considerations  of  a  legal  and 
ethical  nature. 

"It  may  be  useful,  says  the  Times  (March  23),  to 
point  out  that  the  measure  is  strictly  within  the  rights 
of  the  Allies  and  of  America,  according  to  Interna- 
tional law.  Mr.  Taft,  who  is  himself  an  accom- 
plished jurist,  has  just  observed  in  an  American 
newspaper  that  the  right  in  question  is  recognized  by 
the  Naval  War  Code  of  the  United  States  and  by  writ- 
ers of  the  highest  authority,  including  some  who  are 
Germans.  D.  Hans  Wehberg,  for  example,  writing 
so  lately  as  November,  1917,  admits  that  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  many  States,  and  that  it  has  existed 
for  centuries.  Whatever  protests  Germany  may  now 
raise,  Prussia  was  the  latest  power,  as  Mr.  Taft  re- 
minds her,  to  exercise  it  before  the  present  war.  In 
the  war  with  France  she  seized  and  sank  several  Eng- 
lish colliers  near  Rouen  in  order  to  block  the  Seine 
against  French  gunboats.  Bismarck  defended  the 
step  by  the  doctrine  of  the  jus  angariae  which  the  Al- 
lies now  invoke — the  right,  namely,  of  a  belligerent 
to  make  use,  when  necessary,  of  foreign  ships  within 
his  jurisdiction — and  he  cited  with  approval  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore's  definition  of  it." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (March  19)  also  in- 
sists upon  the  legal  right  of  the  Allies  to  commandeer 
the  ships  in  question.  But  it  goes  on  to  defend  that 
step  on  the  scope  of  higher  principles. 

"We  are  fighting  in  the  war  not  only  our  own  bat- 
tle but  the  battle  of  neutrals,  too.  If  Dutch  ships 
are  able  to  go  to  sea  and  Holland  is  able  to  import 
anything  from  overseas  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  work 
of  our  navy  as  the  policeman  of  the  seas.  It  is  not 
right  that  this  work  should  go  entirely  without  recog- 
nition from  neutrals;  even  the  policeman  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  Germany  is  sinking  every  ship  at  sea, 
neutral  or  belligerent.  Let  us  agree,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  she  is  obeying  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  that  she  is  all  the  time  weeping 
bitter  tears  at  the  necessity  of  these  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  the  respect  due 
to  neutrals.  What  under  these  circumstances  is  her 
plain  duty?  Surely  to  promise  compensation  to  all 
neutrals  for  the  sinking  of  their  shipping,  to  express 
regret  at  each  fresh  outrage,  and  to  engage  that  what- 
ever loss  or  suffering  is  caused  will  be  made  good 
out  of  her  own  stock.  Germany  has  done  none  of 
these  things.  She  prohibits  Dutch  shipping  from  the 
use  of  the  seas,  but  does  not  offer  to  make  good  the 
property  that  is  lost.  Belgium  had  to  be  invaded 
in  order  that  Germany  might  not  miss  a  chance  of 
winning  the  war,  and  in  the  same  holy  cause  the 
Dutch  people,  it  seems,  must  also  starve.  Just  as 
Germany  has  decreed  that  there  must  be  no  ship- 
ping at  sea,  our  policy— and  it  is  not  a  merely  selfish 
one__is  that  the  seas  shall  be  busier  than  ever.  But 
we  do  not  ask  the  Dutch  to  make  undue  sacrifices  in 
that  cause.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  willing,  as  the 
price  of  the  use  of  Dutch  shipping,  to  pay  a  lair 
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price  not  only  to  the  Dutch  shipowners,  but  also  to 
the  Dutch  people  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  ration  of 
imports.  We  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  ra- 
tioning of  Holland  in  her  overseas  supplies  that  Ger- 
many expressly  declines  and  we  trust  that  the  scale 
of  rations  will  be  fixed  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis. 
Further,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  if  Germany  at- 
tacks Holland  in  revenge  for  her  failure  to  use  hef 
for  her  own  selfish  purposes  we  shall  defend  her  soil 
as  though  it  were  our  own." 

The  chief  justification  for  the  Allies'  action  in 
ignoring  the  protest  of  Holland,  is  that  the  Dutch 
themselves  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  agreement,  but  that  they  were  not  free  agents, 
and  were  deterred  by  their  very  natural  fear  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  connection,  the  British  press  can  do 
no  better  than  quote  the  words  of  President  Wilson's 
declaration: 

"We  have  been  attempting  to  negotiate  where  the 
essential  basis  for  an  agreement,  namely,  the  meet- 
ing of  free  wills,  is  absent.  Even  were  an  agree- 
ment concluded,  there  is  lacking  that  power  of  inde- 
pendent action  which  alone  can  assure  performance. 
I  say  this  not  in  criticism  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
I  profoundly  sympathize  with  the  difficulty  of  their 
position  under  the  menace  of  a  military  power  which 
has  in  every  way  demonstrated  its  disdain  of  natu- 
ral rights.  But  since  coercion  does  in  fact  exist  no 
alternative  is  left  to  us  but  to  accomplish  through 
the  exercise  of  our  indisputable  rights  as  a  sovereign 
that  which  is  so  reasonable  that  in  other  circumstances 
we  could  be  confident  of  accomplishing  it  by  agree- 
ment." (Daily  Chronicle,  March  22.) 

ALLIED  PRESS — Roumanian 

The  Ultimate  Effect  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
The  Roumania,  speaking  of  the  peace  which  Ger- 
many is  extorting  from  Roumania,  comments  iron- 
ically: 

"This  peace  presents  numerous  advantages  for  us. 
In  the  first  place,  being  without  generosity,  it  creates 
no  obligation  on  our  part.  It  is  our  enemies  who 
are  our  debtors.  There  will  be  an  account  to  be  set- 
tled between  them  and  us  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  This  peace,  in  fact,  absolutely  precludes  all 
possibility  of  political  friendship  between  us  and 
those  who  from  the  present  are  our  adversaries.  In 
this  way  it  confirms  us  in  the  policy  toward  which 
we  were  naturally  inclined  since  the  very  beginning 
of  our  existence  as  a  state. 

"Moreover,  it  destroys  all  germs  of  the  pro-Ger- 
man propaganda,  which  is  unceasing  in  its  work  in 
our  country — and  no  one  in  the  Roumania  of  tomor- 
row will  be  able  to  permit  himself  the  immoral  lux- 
ury of  a  sterile  pro-German  tendency. 

"But  the  principal  advantage  of  the  peace  dic- 
tated by  the  Germans  resides  in  its  inherently  provi- 
sional character.  The  more  the  peace  is  exacting,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  it.  And 
after  the  general  peace,  when  justice  will  be  granted 
us,  what  can  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  then  expect 
for  the  future? 

"The  Roumanian  market  will  be  closed  to  them. 


Neither  will  they  again  sell  us  a  single  bar  of  tin 
nor  will  they  buy  a  single  measure  of  wheat  from 
those  whom  they  have  wittingly  and  knowingly  humili- 
ated. The  Germans  know  that  hate  can  be  transmit- 
ted from  generation  to  generation.  By  our  words 
we  shall  be  able  to  infiltrate  the  desire  fqr  vengeance 
in  the  blood  of  the  new  born  as  a  kind  of  ferment  of 
liberty. 

"The  Roumanians  are  a  peaceable  people.  They 
are  capable,  however,  of  committing  a  murder  for  a 
simple  little  bit  of  land.  The  affair  begun  between 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Magyars,  and  ourselves  is  not 
to  be  set  aside.  On  the  first  occasion  given  us,  we 
shall  spring  at  their  throats  in  mortal  combat.  We 
shall  never  renounce  this  vengeance.  Treaties  signed 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  similar  violence  are  not 
treaties.    They  are  merely  scraps  of  paper." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Southern  Slav  Struggle  Against  Austria- 
Hungary 

According  to  "La  Serbie"  Geneva,  March  16th, 
a  National  Southern  Slav  Council  has  been  formed  at 
Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia.  It  is  composed  of  24 
members,  coming  from  all  Southern  Slav  territories. 
Its  object  is  to  determine  the  policy  which  is  to  be 
followed  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  all 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Deputies  representing  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the 
Slovene  Lands  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  deputies 
from  the  Serajevo  diet  of  Bosnia  Herzegovina,  depu- 
ties from  the  Croatian  Sabor,  and  representatives  of 
the  Hungarian  Southern  Slavs,  representatives,  in  fact 
of  all  Southern  Slav  parties  except  the  "Coalition,''* 
the  Croatian  Government  and  the  Austrophile  Frank 
party  (Croatian),  met  'at  Agram  on  March  2-4,  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  a  Southern  Slav  Council.  The 
meeting  was  dissolved  on  the  first  day  by  orders  from 
Budapest,  but  the  demonstrations  in  Agram  were  so 
violent  that  objections  were  withdrawn.  The  results 
of  the  deliberations  were  published  by  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  in  a  communique  of  March  6th: 

"After  a  discussion  of  the  general  stitution,  both 
national  and  political,  all  participants  declared  their 
unanimity  in  the  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  all 
parties  and  groups  to  combine,  and,  starting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  National  unity  and  basing  their  atti- 
tude on  the  right  of  people  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
to  demand  the  creation  of  a  national  independent 
state,  and  one  inspired  by  democratic  principles,  for 
the  Slovenes,  Croats  and  Serbs." 

The  most  significant  point  of  this  declaration  is — 
as  the  Reichspost  of  March  6th  shows,  its  silence  cn 
the  question  whether  this  new  Southern  Slav  State  is 
to  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy or  not.  The  Reichspost,  further,  seeks  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  future  Southern  Slav  policy,  between  Korosec,  the 
leader  of  the  Southern  Slav  Club  in  the  Reichsrath, 
and  Bishop  Jeglic,  the  Catholic  Prince-Bishop  of  Lai- 
bach.  It  is  clear  that  governmental  circles  are  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  turn  things  have  taken  at 
Agram,  and  are  already  seeking  to  sow  dissension  be- 
tween the  different  Southern  Slav  groups. 
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ENEMY  PRESS— Bulgaria 

Bulgarian  War  Aims 

A  statement  of  Bulgarian  war  aims,  published 
with  the  approval  of  Germany,  and  indicating  that 
Germany  is  not  prepared  to  support  Austrian  ambi- 
tions in  the  Balkans. 

There  has  recently  been  published  at  Berlin  a 
book  entitled  "The  Bulgarians  in  Their  Historical, 
Ethnographical  and  Political  Frontiers,"  by  D.  Rizoff, 
Bulgarian  Minister  to  Germany.    This  book  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  ethnographical  and  historical  atlas; 
but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the  introduction,  in 
which  the  author  sets  forth  what  he  claims  to  be  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Balkan  question  which  will  insure  the 
future  peace  of  Western  Europe.    The  main  conten- 
tion is  that  Bulgaria  is  entitled,  by  historical  and  geo- 
graphical rights,  to  Macedonia,  the  Dobroudja,  the 
Nish  District,  and  the  Timok  Valley.    She  must  have 
a  corridor  of  access  to  Hungary,  so  as  not  to  be  cut  off 
entirely  from  Western  Europe  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  Serbia  and  Roumania.    The  Timok  Valley,  for- 
merly Bulgarian  territory,  would  serve  this  purpose 
admirably.    Salonika  must  be  a  free  city  or  held  in 
condominium  by  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

Serbia  is  to  be  compensated  in  northeastern  Al- 
bania and  by  the  annexation  of  Montenegro.  Greece 
is  to  receive  part  of  a  corridor  of  access  to  the  Adri- 


atic through  southern  Albania,  while  Bulgaria  is  to 
have  Albania,  between  the  Serbian  and  Greek  por- 
tions. Greece  will  hand  over  her  part  of  Macedonia 
to  Bulgaria. 

While  Bulgarian  scholars  are  responsible  for  the 
compilation  of  the  ethnographical  and  historical  parts 
of  this  book,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maps  were 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Odle,  the 
technical  chief  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  Carto- 
graphical Section.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  tone 
of  the  introduction  and  the  publication  of  the  Atlas 
at  Berlin,  show  that  the  work  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  German  Government. 

No  less  interesting  is  Rizoff's  utter  disregard  of 
Austria's  Balkan  ambitions.  Apparently  with  Ger- 
many's consent,  Austria's  dream  of  an  avenue  through 
the  Morava  and  Vardar  Valleys  to  Salonika  is  dis- 
spelled.  The  principality  of  Albania,  Austria's  own 
creation,  is  to  be  partitioned  and  Serbian  aspirations 
are  to  be  turned  from  Macedonia  to  southern  Hun- 
gary and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  proposed  union  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  Bulgarian  source,  is  also 
noteworthy.  The  majority  of  Bulgarian  statesmen 
have  been  demanding  the  incorporation  of  all  of  Ser- 
bia east  of  the  Morava,  whereas  Rizoff  claims  only 
the  Nish  District  and  the  Timok  Valley,  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  Serbia. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS 

Military 

The  approach  of  the  anniversary  of  Verdun  keeps 
up  the  talk  of  a  German  offensive.  Some  pains  are 
taken,  following  the  lead  of  Secretary  Baker,  to  dis- 
lodge the  impression  of  German  numerical  superior- 
ity on  the  Western  Front;  "it  is  thought  likely,  how- 
ever," hy  the  Atlanta  Journal  (10  February),  "that 
in  artillery  she  will  be  more  formidable  than  hereto- 
fore." The  general  impression  is,  however,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  newspaper,  that  "circumstances 
are  more  favorable  to  her  now  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  again.  They  are  broadly  similar  to  those  of 
February,  1916,  when  she  had  conquered  Serbia  and 
had  rendered  Russia  ineffectual  for  months  to  come." 

As  to  the  probable  results  of  the  offensive  there 
is  but  one  opinion.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  ex- 
presses it  (6  February):  "the  sacrifice  Germany 
must  be  prepared  to  make  involves  the  lives  of  not 
fewer  than  one  million  German  soldiers, 
and -even  this  sacrifice  would  not  leave  Germany  in 
any  better  general  condition  for  the  future  than  she 
it-  in  now.  There  is  no  feeling  of  apprehension,  so 
long  as  the  Allies  hold  together  as  they  are  now  do- 
ing, that  any  decisive  result  can  be  attained  by  the 
German  army." 

A.  E.  F. 

The  announcement  of  casualties  from  Washing- 
ton during  the  last  part  of  January  prepares  for  the 
accounts  of  the  presence  of  American  troops  in  the 
line  (1  February),  which  are  given  first-page  promi- 
nence. "Was  it  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,"  asks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  (reprinted  Boston  Tran- 
script, 8  February),  "which  dictated  February  1  as 
the  day  for  the  announcement  that  American  troops 
were  definitely  in  the  trenches  and  under  enemy  gun- 
fire? Just  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  Kaiser 
let  loose  the  agonies  of  war  upon  a  world,  a  new 
war  begins  .  .  .  Kitchener's  three  years  were 
regarded  as  a  warning  rather  than  a  prediction.  Yet 
here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  half-year  of  the 
war,  the  greatest  of  all  the  combatants  in  potential 
strength  fires  and  receives  its  first  cannon  shot." 

The  later  naming  of  Lorraine  gives  natural  rise 
to  speculation.  "The  United  States,"  says  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  (4  February),  "having  no  immedi- 
ate interest  in  the  protection  of  any  front,  but  having 
entered  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the  Germans,  finds  itself  on  the  Lor- 
raine sector  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Germany.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  location  of  the  American  contingent 
bespeaks  an  offensive  rather  than  a  defensive  cam- 
paign." 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  absurd  talk 
about  the  sector  and  the  length  of  line  held, — so  much 


that  the  Boston  Transcript  feels  obliged  to  give  warn- 
ing that  the  engagements  headlined  in  the  press 
"should  be  known  for  the  inconsequential  affairs 
which  they  are." 

"The  first  thought  of  all  America,"  says  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (8  February),  "on  learning  that 
a  United  States  troopship  had  been  sunk  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  was  one  of  the  keenest  anxiety  to 
know  exactly  how  many  lives  had  been  lost."  Of 
the  event  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  (8  February) : 
"The  American  public  also  will  have  from  this  event 
a  keener  sense  that  war  has  come  to  us  and  of  the 
need  to  brace  ourselves  morally  for  the  sacrifices 
that  lie  in  wait  for  us.  If  the  blow  struck  at  the 
Tuscania  missed  full  effect,  another  blow  at  another 
ship  may  not  fail,  and  the  shadow  of  death  will  spread 
wide  over  the  land.  Even  now  our  soldiers  are  within 
range  of  German  guns  and  have  begun  to  exchange 
blows  with  the  enemy.  The  casualty  lists  are  length- 
ening." 

The  suggestion  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  "starting  a  flow  of  American  battalions  through 
the  British  training  system  to  front  line  trenches  in 
Flanders"  is  traced  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (6  Febru- 
ary) to  the  "difficulty  in  finding  ships  to  put  Ameri- 
can fighting  power  in  France.  Congestion  at  the 
American  debarkation  ports  in  France,  lies  back  of 
the  suggestion.  By  diverting  certain  units  to  British 
ports,  passing  them  through  the  British  system,  and 
finally  transferring  them  to  General  Pershing's  army, 
it  has  been  urged  that  a  considerable  body  of  men 
(elsewhere  given  as  150  battalions)  could  be  trained 
and  put  on  the  firing  line  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
sent  forward  for  months." 

Preparation  for  War 
The  statement  of  M.  Tardieu,  to  the  effect  that 
"there  are  more  Americans  under  arms  in  France 
today  than  there  were  in  the  entire  American  army 
when  last  April  the  United  States  entered  the  war," 
and  that  "France  will  be  able,  before  July  1,  to  manu- 
facture enough  artillery  to  supply  twenty  American 
divisions,"  goes  together  with  Mr.  Baker's  statement 
before  the  Senate  committee,  that  one  million  men 
can  be  shipped  to  France  in  1918,  to  create  a  com- 
placent impression.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  much 
outspoken  comment  on  this  and  other  statements  of 
the  Secretary  before  the  committee  (6  February) ;  but 
the  conflict  has  shifted  to  another  plane,  in  which 
the  Secretary  is  only  a  minor  figure.  The  changes 
in  the  War  Department,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  as  Surveyor-General  of  Purchases,  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  General  Staff  are  considered  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  situation;  they  are  considered, 
however,  to  indicate  distinct  "admission  that  the  evils 
against  which  Senator  Chamberlain  spoke  actually 
existed,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  correct  them  in 
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the  interest  of  the  country  and  its  cause.'"  (Boston 
Transcript  (12  February). 

The  first  efforts  of  the  administration  are  bent 
toward  blocking  the  proposed  legislation  to  create  a 
war  cabinet  and  a  ministry  of  munitions  which  are 
opposed  by  the  President  on  the  ground  that  (New 
York  Times,  2  February)  "they  are  unnecessary," 
and  that  "they  would  embarrass  him  and  deprive  him 
of  authority  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;"  and  also 
that  "discussion  of  them  might  create  abroad  a  false 
impression  among  our  enemies  of  division  and  of 
discord  in  this  country  with  reference  to  the  way  in  j 
which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted"  (New  York  Tril 
une,  2  February).    The  latter  argument  is  genera  Un- 
considered untenable,  as  "an  attempt  of  the  President 
to  suppress  public  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  which  is  not  wholly  favorable"  (Boston  Tran- 
script, 4  February) ;  and  according  to  the  Transcript 
(5  February)  the  only  result  is  that  "the  Administra- 
tion has  not  only  failed  to  halt  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  has  aroused  a  deeper  public  interest  by  its  at-  I 
tempt  to  do  so  than  if  it  had  let  Senator  Chamberlain 
alone." 

The  opposition  is  not  then  to  be  appeased  by  re- 
organization.   The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stettinius, 
whom  the  Chicago  Tribune  (7  February  )  admits  to  be 
"fitted  by  experience  and  ability"  is,  in  the  view  of 
the  same  newspaper,  merely  "the  government  method, 
the  method  which  seeks  evasion  and  indirection,  and 
fails  of  results,  because  it  does  so  seek."  He  is  given 
"a  measure  of  responsibility  without  power.   He  rec- 
ommends.   He  ought  to  decide.  Recommendations 
come  from  subordinates,  decisions  from  responsible 
authority."   It  is  not  surprising  then  that  this  example 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Overman 
Bill,  introduced  as  the  President's  measure  to  offset, 
as  a  positive  answer,  the  threatened  Congressional  ac- 
tion; or,  in  the  words  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  (8 
February),  to  "throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  drive 
that  is  on  in  Congress  to  force  a  new  war  organiza- 
tion."  The  bill  is  described  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
(7  February)  as  conferring  "blanket  authority  on 
President  Wilson  to  reorganize,  consolidate,  or  rear- 
range in  any  way  he  sees  fit  and  believes  will  con- 
tiibute  to  war  efficiency,  any  of  the  existing  legislative 
agencies,  commissions,  bureaus,  or  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    .     .     .     The  bill  represents  the  Presi- 
dent's view  of  what  Congress  should  pass  in  legisla- 
tion instead  of  the  director-of-munitions  and  war  cabi- 
net bills  to  which  he  had  expressed  his  bitter  and  un- 
alterable opposition." 

The  effect  of  the  proposal  is  pictured  (ibid.)  as 
follows:  "the  rumble  that  was  heard  in  Congress, 
which  is  always  jealous  of  its  power  and  preroga- 
tives, resembled  the  explosion  of  a  16-inch  gun."  The 
principal  objection  raised  to  it  is  its  "blanket"  nature, 
which  leads  the  Transcript  to  call  it  (8  February)  the 
"Czar  Bill;"  it  intends,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  points 
out  (9  February),  "a  grant  of  unlimited  power  com- 
pletely to  reorganize  the  executive  machinery  during 
the  period  of  the  war  and  for  one  year  thereafter.  It 


is  a  grant  which,  in  effect,  removes  from  Congress  the 
power  to  correct  defects  in  executive  machinery, 
whether  demonstrated  hitherto  or  to  be  disclosed 
later."   And  (Chicago  Daily  News,  5  February)  "the 
plan  in  brief  is  to  place  so  much  additional  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  that  he  would 
have  little  reason  to  ask  Congress  for  anything  fur- 
ther except  appropriations  in  bulk,  to  be  diverted  to 
any  use  the  President  might  find  desirable."    It  is 
further  considered  too  indefinite.   The  Chicago  Trib- 
une says  on  this  point  (8  February) :  "while  the  bill 
vests  unprecedented  powers  in  the  executive,  the  re- 
sults to  flow  from  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pure  specu- 
lation unless  the  President  will  let  Congress  know  defi- 
nitely what  he  purposes  doing  in  the  way  of  executive 
reorganization."   The  charge  of  indefiniteness  is  dis- 
spelled  by  the  Transcript's  statement  (8  February) 
that  "the  principal  change  the  President  has  in  mind 
relates  to  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  He  wants  to  place  broad  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  War  Industries  Board  so  that  it 
can  control  all  purchases  for  the  War  Department, 
and  he  wants  to  give  legal  authority  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  to  exercise  functions  which  are 
exercised  now  only  through  voluntary  delegation  of 
authority  from  other  sources." 

As  the  War  cabinet  bill  was  assailed  for  depriving 
the  executive  of  certain  constitutional  rights,  so  the 
Overman  bill  is  assailed  for  lessening  the  power  of 
the  legislature.    There  is  considerably  varied,  and 
heated  opinion.    The  Chicago  Daily  News  (5  Febru- 
ary) expresses  the  moderate  view:    "To  say,  as  some 
members  of  Congress  do,  that  the  bill  would  make 
the  President  a  dictator  is  to  raise  an  objection  that 
is  too  general  and  too  theatrical  to  stir  the  popular 
mind  in  an  alert  democracy.    The  people  certainly 
would  not  oppose  any  reasonable  increase  in  the  ex- 
ecutive power  if  they  were  satisfied  that  lack  of  power 
or  the  existence  of  a  superfluity  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  the  cause  of  the  partial  breakdown  of  the 
war  office  and  of  other  departments  in  the  present 
emergency."    They  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  motive. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  (7  February)  presents  two 
theories:  that  the  President  "has,  in  reality,  requested 
more  than  he  expects  to  receive,  thereby  paving  the 
way  for  a  compromise;"  and  that  he  has  gone  the 
limit  in  his  request  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
lengthy  debate  which  will  result  in  no  legislation  at 
all,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  present  reor- 
ganization of  the  war  and  other  departments  to  pro 
ceed  unhampered  by  Congress."    It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  no  matter  what  the  motive,  "the  introduction 
of  the  President's  bill  will  not  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  dictatorship.    It  has  precipitated  a  clash  with 
Congress  out  of  which  will  come  a  legislative  compro- 
mise looking  to  a  constitutional  reorganization  of  the 
Government"  (Boston  Transcript,  8  February).  Says 
the  New  York  Times  further  (10  February):  "The 
President's  bill  provides  for  no  new  appointments,  it 
would  empower  him  to  have  more  help.   The  obvious 
compromise  here  is  that  the  President  should  consent 
to  accept  more  help,  while  Congress,  trusting  to  his 
awakened  sense  of  his  real  need  of  demonstrated  ex- 
ecutive ability,  might  consent  to  withdraw  the  declara- 
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tion  to  that  effect  in  the  Chamberlain  bill.  In  some 
such  manner,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  conciliatory  spirit 
on  both  sides,  the  three  bills  ought  to  be  edited  into 
one,  with  less  restriction  upon  the  President's  author- 
ity on  one  hand  and  less  extension  of  it  on  the  other." 

Shipping 

•  In  connection  with  Mr.  Baker's  prediction  of  a 
"submarine  offensive"  much  interest  is  manifested  in 
Sir  Eric  Geddes'  statement  on  submarine  warfare. 
"The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  insisted,"  comments 
the  New  York  Tribune  (4  February)  "that  the  menace 
had  by  no  means  been  mastered.  The  curve  did  show 
a  sustained  improvement  which  was  far  more  encour- 
againg  than  a  week  or  a  month  of  small  losses  in  mer- 
chant tonnage,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  defense  has  been  strengthened  the  Germans  have 
vastly  increased  the  output  of  submarines." 

Attention  is  given  to  the  announcement  of  the  Ford 
submarine-fighter  "described  as  half-way  between  a 
destroyer  and  a  submarine-chaser;  200  feet  long, 
and  equipped  with  the  latest  discoveries"  {New  York 
Tribune,  1  February).  And  to  the  talk  of  an  unsink- 
able  ship,  the  New  York  World  (11  February),  not 
only  accepts  the  story  with  considerable  caution,  but 
points  out  that  "the  question  of  the  cargo  space  sac- 
rificed to  the  protective  device  (the  watertight  cells) 
becomes  a  question  of  importance.  If  this  amounts  to 
20  per  cent.,  as  is  estimated,  it  will  involve  the  theo- 
retical (equivalent)  loss  of  one  ship  in  five,  a  loss 
greater  than  that  sustained  in  fact  by  U-boat  attacks." 

The  Shipping  inquiry  brings  out  conflicting  opin- 
ion on  the  achievement  of  construction.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board  announces  six  million  tons 
for  1918;  the  vice-president  of  the  emergency  fleet 
corporation,  Mr.  Piez,  five  million;  while  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  declares  that  "if  the  United  States 
is  able  to  produce  three  million  tons  of  shipping  in 
1918,  it  will  be  accomplishing  a  wonderful  feat." 
(New  York  Times,  2  February.)  The  difficulty  and 
delays  are  laid  to  railroad  congestion  and  cold  wea- 
ther; and  also  to  labor.  Mr.  Piez's  statement  is  as 
follows:  "The  shipping  board  now  has  716  ship- 
ways;  302  are  for  wooden  ships  and  414  are  for  steel 
construction.  The  yards  in  which  they  are  established 
are  only  working  one  eight-hour  shift  a  day  for  six 
days  a  week.  This  is  monstrous.  If  we  are  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  submarine  we  must  run  three  shifts  a 
day  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year."  (Chicago  Daily 
News,  6  February.)  "If  the  voluntary  plan  of  en- 
rolling workers  should  fail  to  man  the  shipyards," 
it  says  (8  February),  "the  government  should  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  industrial  conscription  for  the 
purpose." 

In  view  of  congestion  of  shipping — "there  is  now 
an  accumulation  of  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  for  Europe  at  Atlantic 
ports,  which  must  be  moved  before  the  additional  out- 
put of  war  factories  could  be  sent  to  the  terminals" 
(New  York  Times,  5  February) — "plans  for  the  rad- 
ical curtailment  of  imports  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  diversion  of  one 


million  tons  of  shipping  from  non-hazardous  zones 
of  travel  to  the  transatlantic  service,  to  transport 
troops  and  supplies  to  France  are  under  consideration 
(by  the  Government"  (ibid).  The  reduction  of  im- 
ports contemplated  will  go  as  far  as  fifty  per  cent., 
according  to  the  Transcript  (5  February), — just  how 
is  a  question  "worked  out  by  the  Shipping  Board." 
which  plans  in  this  way  to  obtain  another  million  tons 
of  shipping.  The  total  available,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times'  summary  of  the  conference  between 
the  President  and  the  Shipping  Board  (6  February)  is 
three  million  tons;  plus  the  one  million  saved  by  the 
reduction  of  imports;  plus  the  "three  to  four  million 
more  which  it  expects  to  build  during  the  year."  "A 
million  men  on  the  fighting  front,"  goes  on  the  Times, 
"will  require,  according  to  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, four  to'seven  million  tons  of  shipping  in  contin- 
uous service."  The  optimism  of  this  statement  is  re- 
inforced by  the  announcement  from  Secretary  Dan- 
iels that  "the  Navy  is  assured  of  enough  transport  fa- 
cilities to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  500,000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  France  early  this  year,  as  was  stated 
by  Secretary  Baker  recently  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Committee"  (Los  Angeles  Times,  5  February). 

Railroads 

Government  control  of  railroads  is  considered  to 
be  becoming  clearer  with  the  writing  into  the  bill  of 
provisions  for  limiting  control  to  a  period  ending 
eighteen  months  after  the  war,  and  for  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  fix  rates,  under  appeal  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  With  these  com- 
promises affected  in  committee,  diverse  railroad  in- 
terests are  considered  satisfied. 

The  taking  over  of  railroads  naturally  leads  to 
some  talk  about  the  taking  over  other  public  utilities. 
The  El  Paso  Times  says  on  the  subject  (3  February) : 
"Regulative  policies,  not  only  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment but  of  the  states  and  their  commissions,  are 
bound  to  be  strongly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  railroads.  We  believe  that  public  utili- 
ties companies  largely  are  destined  to  benefit  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  action,  which  inevitably  creates  a  new 
basis  of  treatment  for  all  public  service  enterprises." 

"In  the  first  month  of  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Government,"  says  the  New  York  Times 
(4  February)  as  a  summary  of  the  situation,  "the 
accumulations  of  export  freight  at  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  was  reduced  from  41,101  carloads  to  33,593 
carloads,  or  18.27  per  cent.  Most  of  this  freight  is 
food  and  munitions  for  the  Allies, 
reduction  ...  is  due  to  two  factors — first, 
the  improvement  in  the  coaling  of  ships  and  their  con- 
sequent faster  dispatch,  and,  second,  the  slowing  up 
of  the  arrival  of  freight  at  the  ports  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  embargoes.  "Consequently, 
cautions  the  Times,  "a  reduction  of  7,500  carloads  in 
the  amount  of  freight  does  not  necessarily  mean  thai 
the  Allies  have  received  that  much  more  freight  from 
America." 

Food 

The  doubling  of  the  amount  of  food  intended  for 
Europe  leads  the  New  York  Tribune  (4  February)  to 
give  warning  that  "unless  there  is  a  radical  change 
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we  shall  have  next  winter  a  food  famine,  just  as 
this  winter  we  have  had  a  coal  famine,  and  for  ex- 
actly the  same  reason:  price-fixing  and  governmental 
interference.  A  widespread  effort  to  control  prices 
could  result  only  in  a  strangulation  of  this  most  vital 
of  all  industries."  The  more  usual  opinion  expressed, 
however,  is  that  (Baltimore  Star,  reprinted,  Boston 
Transcript,  5  February),  "Hoover  emphatically  needs 
wider  powers  to  control  the  food  situation." 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  "one-crop"  sys- 
tem in  the  South  becomes  occasionally  evident.  Says 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (7  February) :  "The 
South  does  not  yet  produce  all  it  should  in  the  way 
of  foods.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  President,  the 
Food  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  persistent  of  late  .  .  .  and 
there  will  in  consequence  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
acreage  in  food  crops  this  year,  and  probably  in  food 
production." 

Coal 

The  regime  of  fuelless  days  elicits  unbounded  in- 
dignation. "By  all  means,"  says  the  Washington 
Post  (3  February),  "let  the  order  be  rescinded.  In- 
dustry has  been  hampered  enough  by  the  stoppage 
which  already  has  been  enforced,  and  the  people  are 
thoroughly  tired  of  this  method  of  conserving  fuel. 
Production  has  been  interfered  with,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  have  lost  a  total  of  millions  in 
wages,  and  business  in  general  has  suffered  a  severe 
setback."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  other  and  less 
drastic  methods  would  have  produced  better  results. 
"Continuous  six-day  operations  on  a  shorter  time 
schedule  would  be  vastly  more  convenient  than  the 
present  Monday  interruption,"  thinks  the  Boston 
Transcript  (1  February);  and,  elsewhere,  "the  solu- 
tion will  not  be  found  unless  and  until  the  industries 
of  the  nation  are  put  upon  a  war  basis,  mobilized  for 
war  purposes,  and  entered  upon  a  priority  list  each 
in  the  order  of  its  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war." 

It  is  evident  that  the  return  of  cold  weather  at 
the  end  of  January  did  not  help  to  clear  up  the  trans- 
portation problem,  which  was  the  real  reason  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  order;  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
is  therefore  typical  in  its  statement  (4  February)  that 
the  "plan  of  a  fuel  shut-down  has  failed.  It  has 
failed  to  relieve  the  coal  famine;  it  has  failed  to  re- 
lieve the  freight  jam." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  goes  farther  in  saying  (6 
February) :  "The  Monday  holiday  program  would 
have  been  called  off  had  the  administration  dared  to 
do  it.  Ever  since  the  storm  of  popular  disapproval 
broke,  upon  the  issuance  of  the  original  order  sus- 
pending the  industry,  the  president  and  his  advisers 
have  been  seeking  some  means  of  minimizing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  remarkable  measure  adopted."  Now  that 
the  debacle  is  on,  there  is  no  apparent  way  of  getting 
out  of  it. 

The  management  of  the  coal  situation  gives  occa- 
sion for  carping  at  the  taking  over  of  fuel  oil  by  the 
Fuel  Administration.  The  issue  is  so  generally  con- 
sidered a  persona]  one  with  the  Administrator  that 


the  importance  of  the  step,  which  has  been  clearly 
forecasted,  is  not  emphasized. 

Labor 

Government  attention  to  "the  formulating  of  a 
policy  which  will  prevent  labor  waste  when  labor  is 
most  precious"  appears  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (4 
February)  as  much  needed,  after  a  "delay  which  has 
been  inexplicable.  It  has  hurt.  A  great  deal  of  the 
waste  could  have  been  avoided."  This,  in  relation 
to  the  "conference  between  capital  and  labor,  to 
which  Scretary  Wilson  has  asked  that  representatives 
be  appointed,"  to  "deal  with  adjustment  of  conditions 
to  prevent  war  strikes." 

Of  the  report  of  Secretary  Wilson's  mediation 
commission  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  to  say  (12 
February) :  "That  body  has  visited  the  various  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  country  in  which  strikes  have 
taken  place  or  are  said  to  be  imminent  has  heard 
much  testimony,  and  has  reached  certain  definite  con- 
clusions. In  its  judgment  these  conclusions  afford  a 
sound  basis  for  a  governmental  labor  policy,  at  least 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  recom- 
mendation that  a  bureau  of  labor  administration  be 
established  without  loss  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating, preventing,  and  adjusting  disputes  in 
any  industry  that  directly  or  indirectly  ministers  to 
the  war  needs  of  the  nation  will  meet  with  general 
approval." 

The  New  York  World  (11  February)  draws  two 
general  conclusions  from  the  report:  "the  loyalty 
of  the  laboring  population  in  the  mass  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  'the  available  man-power  of  the  Na- 
tion, serving  in  the  industrial  arm  of  the  war,  is  not 
employed  to  its  full  capacity,  nor  wisely  directed  to 
the  energies  of  war.'  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are 
not  questions  of  wages  or  hours."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  system  of  nationally  co-ordinated  labor  ex- 
changes, together  with  the  industrial  census  partially 
provided  for  in  the  second  draft  questionnaire,  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  World's 
implied  conclusion  on  the  "directing"  of  labor. 

Conditions  in  Germany 
The  front  page  announcement  of  strikes  of  a 
"million  men"  in  Germany  appears  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (4  February)  in  the  following  light:  "Von 
Hindenburg's  spring  offensive  has  started  on  schedule 
time,  but  not  in  the  direction  expected.  Martial  law 
has  been  declared  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other 
German  cities,  and  von  Hindenburg  has  been  placed 
in  supreme  command  of  the  troops  detailed  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  industrial  workers  behind  the 
lines.  Cables  from  neutral  ports  confirm  the  earlier 
dispatches  in  relation  to  a  suspension  of  work  in  the 
big  German  ammunition  factories,  and  of  serious 
rioting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg."  Else- 
where the  Times  indicates  that  "the  immediate  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  that  the  Berlin  officials  made  too 
much  noise  about  a  projected  great  offensive  on  the 
western  front.  The  German  people  apparently  deter- 
mined that  the  government  sought  peace  with  Russia 
only  in  order  to  enable  the  military  leaders  to  con- 
duct another  offensive  in  the  west." 
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The  New  York  World  (2  February)  likewise  as- 
sumes that  "the  German  strikes  are  not  directed  to- 
ward the  redress  of  economic  or  industrial  grievances. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  strikers  quit  work 
to  obtain  shorter  hours  or  more  pay.  These  strikes 
have  a  political  basis  and  in  that  lies  their  chief  sig- 
nificance. It  cannot  be  said  that  German  working- 
men  are  striking  against  war,  or  striking  for  an  im- 
mediate peace,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  are  striking 
against  the  Government  and  its  policies."  Attempts 
are  made  to  discount  expectation;  nevertheless  it  is 
evident  from  the  featuring  of  the  news  that,  according 
to  the  New  York  World  (4  February),  "whether  the 
social  disturbances  in  Germany  are  great  or  small  at 
present,  they  unquestionably  reveal  changes  in.  the 
popular  mind  which  Government  soon  or  late  must 
recognize.  These  changes  are  the  more  notworthy 
because  they  mean  that  some  of  the  people  are  at 
length  beginning  to  doubt  the  basic  principle  of  au- 
tocracy .  .  .  that  war  is  a  profitable  indus- 
try. 

Peace  Terms 
The  attitude  toward  Count  Czernin's  reply  to 
President  Wilson  is  unfavorable.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une comments  (3  February) :  "The  overtures  of  Count 
Czernin  may  be  sincere,  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
may  be  quite  the  reverse.  They  are  quite  deservedly 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Count  Czernin  recognizes 
and  so  does  the  Berlin  government — that 
if  once  negotiations  for  peace,  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  his  speech,  are  inaugurated,  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities will  ensue.  .  .  It  is  this  that  tends  to 
the  belief  that  Count  Czernin's  overtures  of  peace  to 
the  United  States,  and  through  the  United  States  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Allies,  have  the  full  approval  of 
the  Berlin  government."  And  the  New  York  Times  (4 
February),  even  more  emphatically:  "It  was  appa- 
rent from  what  was  said  (at  Washington)  that  neither 
Count  von  Hertling  nor  Count  Czernin  had  established 
any  basis  for  bringing  about  an  ending  of  the  war  by 
agreement." 

There  is  nevertheless  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with 
the  terms  of  the  President's  address  of  February  10. 
"In  the  address,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript  ( 12  Feb- 
ruary), "he  compressed  the  fourteen  conditions  of  vic- 
tory which  he  fixed  a  while  ago  into  the  four  princi- 


ples of  the  peace  which  that  victory  will  conquer.  By 
dwelling  upon  the  principles  and  not  on  their  appli- 
cation in  detail,  he  emphasized  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  Austria-Hungary  from  a  revolution 
at  this  time  against  the  German  domination  of  the 
Dual  Empire.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  game  of  war,  a 
strategic  effort  to  drive  a  diplomatic  wedge  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered." 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  farther. 
The  Washington  Times  (11  February)  calls  the  ad- 
dress "a  shot  at  the  heart  of  German  deceit — the 
'olive  branch'  to  Austria."  The  New  York  American 
(12  February)  feels  "exceedingly  glad  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  not  to  make  any  territorial 
demands  upon  either  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary 
finally  has  been  made  clear,  and  that  the  assumption 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  resolved  to  discard  the  sound 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  disputes,  and 
had  resolved  to  take  an  active  part  in  parcelling  out 
the  territory  of  Europe,  was  an  unfounded  assump- 
tion." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  (11  February)  follows 
the  same  line  in  a  thoughtful  summary.  "In  a  gen- 
eral way,"  it  says,  "the  President's  speech  is  regarded 
as  an  effort  on  his  part  to  set  the  Entente  govern- 
ments on  the  right  track  again  by  emphasizing  the 
possibility  of  peace  by  negotiation  rather  than  seeking 
it  solely  through  a  process  of  war.  In  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  said  today  that  five  of  the  four- 
teen propositions  made  by  him  on  January  8  have 
proved  fairly  acceptable  to  the  Central  Powers  as 
basis  for  discussion,  and  that  his  present  address  sug- 
gested that  further  discussion  might  yet  establish  a 
basis  for  adjustment  on  several  others."  The  News 
returns  elsewhere  to  the  idea  of  "liberalizing"  the 
Entente.  It  gives  what  appear  to  be  the  essential  mo- 
tives of  the  speech:  "The  message  is  intended  to  drive 
deeper  the  wedge  he  inserted  between  the  liberals  in 
the  Central  Powers  and  their  governments  by  his  mes- 
sage of  January  8.  Secondly,  it  is  calculated  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  Austria  and  Germany  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  difference  in  their  war  aims.  Finally,  the 
President,  while  carrying  war  on  the  enemy  without 
cessation,  is  intent  on  keeping  the  possibility  of  peace 
by  negotiation  open,  and  to  offset  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  Allies'  conference  at  Paris,  which  recently  re- 
jected both  the  Hertling  and  Czernin  speeches  in  their 
entirety." 
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The  Progress  of  the  Offensive 
The  German  attack  is  developing  into  an  advanc- 
ing salient,  which  can  often  be  met  better  by  attacks 
on  the  flank  than  by  maintaining  a  strong  line  across 
its  front. 

The  comment  of  the  press  for  the  last  day  or  two 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  following  the  German  ad- 
vance step  by  step,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reiterating 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  French 
reserves  are  only  beginning  to  be  thrown  into  the  fight. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  (March  29)  devotes  an  edi- 
torial to  certain  strategic  aspects  of  the  situation  that 
is  developing  and  in  particular  to  the  immediate 
object  of  the  German  attack. 

"If,  as  everything  leads  us  to  suppose,  the  im- 
mediate objective  of  the  Germans  is  Amiens  (the  im- 
portance of  which  as  a  center  of  railway  communica- 
tions is  evident),  it  is  clear  that  the  attacking  mass  will 
not  crowd  itself  into  the  converging  roads  of  Albert, 
Villers-Carbonnel  and  Roye.  The  front  aimed  at 
is,  at  a  minimum,  that  of  Doullens,  Amiens  and  Bre- 
tuil,  a  front  60  kilometers  long.  But  to  march  on 
Breteuil,  the  enemy  must  be  masters  of  the  region  of 
Montdidier  and  Lassigny,  and  drive  us  off  to  the 
south. 

"We  cannot  agree  with  those  critics  who  already 
assert  that  the  final  objective  of  the  Germans  is  the  sea. 
It  is  possible  that  such  is  their  ambition,  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  they  have  in  mind  the  strategic 
exploitation  of  a  piercing  of  the  line  (in  the  improb- 
able case  that  it  should  be  achieved),  by  turning 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  against  the  Allied  armies. 
These  prophecies  are  for  the  moment  premature,  and 
we  have  the  firm  hope  that  within  a  few  days  there  will 
be  no  further  grounds  for  indulging  in  them. 

"Since  we  have  mentioned  a  piercing  of  the  line, 
we  may  observe  that  there  are  two  ways  of  defeating 
it.  One  is  to  maintain  in  front  of  the  enemy  a  con- 
tinuous line — shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  is  the  only 
method  perceived  by  the  public,  since  it  has  been 
hypnotized  for  more  than  three  years  past  by  the 
Chinese  wall  built  up  on  the  western  front.  Its  great 
anxiety  is  always  to  know  that  the  wall  is  maintained 
intact.  Recent  enough  examples,  however,  have  shown 
that  when  the  attacker  has  developed  a  pocket  in  the 
adverse  line,  a  counter-attack  on  his  flanks  is  some- 
times more  profitable  than  it  is  to  bar  him  off  on  the 
front.  The  public  should  thus  realize  that  a  High 
Command  such  as  ours,  skilfull  and  with  strong  re- 
serves at  its  disposal,  has  several  strings  to  its  bow; 
and  full  confidence  should  be  given  to  its  decisions. 
The  last  communiques  inform  us  that  these  reserves 
have  not  yet  entered  into  action,  since  they  report 
that  on  certain  points  the  Germans  still  have  a  supe- 


riority of  effectives.  We  have  thus  once  more  de- 
livered a  battle  of  wastage  (bataille  d'usure),  and 
once  again  patience  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

"Last  of  all,  we  may  note  that  the  German  pa- 
pers insist  more  and  more  on  the  time  that  it  will  take 
Hindenburg  to  attain  his  objectives.  We  may  readily 
believe  them,  as  the  German  objectives  are  always 
far  beyond  the  grandiose.  The  same  papers  also  be- 
come more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  transport  of  troops 
from  East  to  West  which  has  taken  place  lately,  and 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Gallwitz  army  group. 
The  frightful  rate  at  which  the  Germans  have  been 
using  up  their  men  may  lead  them  to  continue  for  a 
while  at  this  game  of  shuttlecock.  Only  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  flower  of  the  German  army 
which  is  now  being  killed  off  in  Picardy,  and  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  brought  from  Russia  other  than 
second-rate  German  units  (except  for  a  few  units  of 
Mackensen's  army),  and  Austrians." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Great  Battle 

Other  journals  of  the  25th  of  March  and  those  of 
the  26th  shoiv  that  the  success  of  the  Germans  has 
been  much  greater  than  had  been  expected  in  England. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  25  March,  speaking 
editorially,  makes  the  frankest  confession:  "We  have 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  France,  but  so  have  all  the 
other  armies  that  have  fought  there  in  this  war,  and 
each  in  turn  has  known  how  to  draw  victory  from  de- 
feat." 

It  proceeds  by  an  estimate  of  the  events  of  the  first 
three  days  to  justify  its  conclusion:  "On  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  the  enemy  broke  into  our  first-line  posi- 
tions on  the  greater  part  of  the  front,  as  we  have 
usually  done  when  we  have  attacked.  But  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Quentin  they  did  rather  better 
than  elsewhere,  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
surprise  or  of  a  breakdown  of  resistance.  What  made 
this  attack  differ  from  others  was  the  progress  made 
on  the  second  day.  They  were  able  to  do  better  than 
on  the  first.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  front  of  at- 
tack their  progress  was  less  rapid,  but  south  of  the 
Cambrai  parallel  the  penetration  was  at  some  points 
as  much  as  eight  miles,  and  the  piercing  of  the  lines 
at  some  points  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
others  which  had  not  been  carried,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  alignment  and  to  prevent  encirclement. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  a  further  stiffening  of 
resistance  at  the  north  end  of  our  line,  but  the  enemy 
forced  his  way  across  the  Crozat  Canal  and  advanced 
down  the  valley  of  the  Oise  towards  Chaulny.  This 
was  a  dangerous  movement,  for  if  it  had  been  con- 
tinued it  would  have  cut  us  off  from  the  French  and 
necessitated  a  withdrawal  of  their  left  flank  in  order 
to  close  the  gap.    It  was  now  that  French  and  Amer- 
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ican  reserves  came  to  our  assistance,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  time  shows  itself  in  General  Haig's  despatches. 

The  reinforcements  did  not  recover  lost 
ground,  but  they  seem  to  have  stayed  the  advance 
somewhat  and  the  gap  was  stopped.  Meanwhile  the 
German  break-through  west  of  St.  Quentin  was  also 
pressed  very  hard  and  the  line  of  the  Somme  was 
forced.    Peronne  fell  again  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

This  is  a  bad  defeat — so  bad,  indeed,  that 
the  danger  is  that  we  may  think  it  worse  than  it  is. 
But  it  is  not  a  decisive  defeat,  and  so  long  as  our  align- 
ment is  maintained  it  will  not  be  decisive. 

The  Morning  Post  (26  March)  declares  that  "it 
is  premature — as  well  as  unpatriotic — for  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  to  describe  it  "as  a  severe  defeat;" 
but  the  Post  repeats  the  Guardians  conclusion:  "As 
long  as  our  Armies  hold  together  .  .  the 
Germans  have  not  obtained  a  decision." 

The  Long-Range  Gun 
Discussion  of  Various  Theories. 

In  the  Morning  Post  of  26  March  "An  Artillery 
Officer"  writes: 

"The  theory  of  'a  shell  within  a  shell' — i.  e.,  that 
a  great  gun  fires  a  shell  a  certain  distance  and  that 
then  this  shell  acts  like  a  gun  and  fires  a  smaller  shell 
forward — can  be  dismissed  without  much  difficulty. 

A  gun,  like  any  other  ballistic  instrument, 
needs  a  fulcrum,  something  to  rest  on  whilst  it  uses 
its  energy.  Ballistic  force  is  only  another  form  of 
leverage,  and  you  cannot  get  leverage  beyond  the 
degree  of  resistance  of  your  fulcrum;  and  the  only 
fulcrum  of  a  body  in  the  air  would  be  its  'remaining 
velocity.' 

"Another  idea  is  that  of  an  aerial  torpedo  within 
a  giant  shell:  I  e.,  the  shell  at  the  extreme  of  its 
range  discharges  by  an  explosion  a  contained  aerial 
torpedo,  which  then  carries  on  by  means  of  propellers 
driven  by  a  motor  contained  in  the  torpedo.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  cannot  be  so  directly  shown  as  in  the 
case  of  the  shell  within  the  shell.  But  a  very  little 
knowledge  of  physics  will  convince  the  reader  that  it 
is  absurd. 

"In  any  case  the  projectiles  falling  in  Paris  are 
9  1-2  in.  shells,  not  aerial  torpedoes.   The  best  expla- 
nation of  them,  probably,  is  the  simplest:  that  they 
are  fired  from  a  gun  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  for  the 
specifications  of  that  gun  in  the  rough  refer  to  Jules 
Verne's  yarn  about  the  shell  that  was  fired  up  into 
the  moon!   Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  physics  (e.  g.,  securing  leverage  with- 
out a  fulcrum)  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  a  fur- 
ther development  of  the  known  principles  of  ballist- 
ics.   Since  Napoleon's  time  the  effective  range  of  a 
gun  that  can  be  brought  into  action  has  been  increased 
from  1,000  yards  to  40,000  yards.    The  limits  of 
range  have  been  governed  by  (a)  mobility  and  (b) 
traverse,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  move  the  gun  about  and 
the  power  to  point  the  gun  in  different  directions.  Ask 
a  gun  engineer  to  build  a  gun  which  you  do  not  want 
to  move  and  which  you  do  not  want  to  traverse,  but 
merely  to  fire  in  the  one  direction,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  vastly  to 


increase  the  range.  He  can  have  his  gun  tube  as 
strong  as  he  likes,  its  explosive  chamber  as  big  as  he 
likes,  its  buffers  built  in  as  he  likes. 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  shells  reaching  Paris  come 
from  a  built-up  gun  that  can  only  aim  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, a  gun  with  no  traverse  and  no  mobility,  in  fact 
a  tube  built  into  the  ground.  It  should  provide  an 
amusing  target  for  the  French  Air  Service." 

The  Daily  News  of  26  March  prints  the  follow- 
ing: 

"A  high  authority  in  London  calculates  that  the 
gun  has  a  velocity  of  about  4,000  foot  seconds  (which 
means  the  shot  traveling  at  the  rate  of  4,000  feet  in 
one  second),  and  that  the  projectile  is  fitted  with  a 
special  wind  screen,  which  has  the  effect  of  nearly 
doubling  its  length  of  range. 

"  'The  gun,'  he  says,  'is  fired  at  a  high  angle  of 
about  60  degrees  elevation;  the  shell  is  rapidly  taken 
through  the  denser  atmosphere  into  the  light  atmo- 
sphere, and  consequently  it  meets  with  comparatively 
little  resistance.    Its  remaining  velocity  is,  therefore, 
sufficient  to  carry  it  through  the  long  range  reported. 
It  seems  that  this  shot  must  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous height  of  38  1-2  miles." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 
Colonel  Feyler's  Comment  on  the  Offensive 
Colonel  Feyler  defines  the  German  maneuver  as 
a  surprise  mass  attack.  Such  attacks  in  the  past  have 
failed,  either  because  the  strength  of  the  enemy  had 
been  underestimated;,  or  because  the  troops  were  en- 
gaged when  exhausted;  or  because  there  were  no  suffi- 
cient reserves  to  deal  the  final  blow  and  secure  a  de- 
cision. The  Germans  have  guarded  themselves  against 
a  repetition  of  the  first  two  mistakes.  If  they  have  a 
third  mass  of  fresh  troops,  they  may  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  third  cause  of  failure.   But  if  they  had 
hoped  that  their  first  two  shocks  would  dislocate  the 
British  army,  they  have  not  achieved  their  object. 

The  Germans  are  advancing  in  three  columns. 
The  first,  on  the  right,  under  General  von  Below,  is 
advancing  from  Cambrai  in  the  direction  of  Ba- 
paume.  It  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  Ba- 
paume,  at  the  gates  of  Albert,  about  thirty  kilome- 
ters from  its  starting  point.  It  was  in  the  environs 
of  Bapaume  that  it  encountered  the  liveliest  resist- 
ance. In  the  center,  General  von  der  Marwitz  marches 
from  St.  Quentin  toward  Amiens,  by  way  of  Peronne, 
which  was  taken  on  Saturday.  The  Somme  was 
also  crossed,  and  the  Germans  went  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  Barleux.  The  advance  in  that  direction  is 
ajbout  25  kilometers. 

Finally,  on  the  left,  General  von  Hutier  marched 
from  St.  Quentin  to  Noyon,  which  he  reached  on 
Tuesday  morning,  thus  covering  35  kilometers.  The 
Germans  have  thus  reconquered  the  greater  part  c-t 
the  area  which  they  had  evacuated  during  the  battle 
of  the  Somme  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  months 
that  followed  in  1916.  Their  march  corresponds 
with  the  general  configuration  of  the  strategic  ter- 
rain. If  we  adopt  the  region  of  Amiens  as  marking 
the  general  direction  of  the  attack  against  the  British 
front,  we  can  distinguish  the  following  axes  for  the 
movement  of  the  armies— on  the  north  wing,  the  main 
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road  from  Cambrai  to  Bapaume  and  Albert:  in  the 
center,  the  roads  which  from  Peronne  follow  the 
Somme,  namely,  on  the  right  bank,  the  road  from  Pe- 
ronne to  Albert  and  Amiens;  along  the  river  itself  the 
road  of  Bray;  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  road  which, 
from  Brie,  south  of  Peronne,  goes  in  a  straight  line 
toward  Amiens:  on  the  south  wing,  the  road  of  Noyon, 
by  way  of  Roye. 

This  system  of  roads  lends  itself  to  the  converging 
movement  that  is  so  dear  to  German  strategy — i.  e., 
enveloping  the  enemy's  front  by  means  of  powerful 
attacks  on  his  wings.  The  attackers  seem  at  present 
to  be  acting  upon  that  principle.  They  have  made  a 
general  effort  on  the  whole  front  from  the  Scarpe  to 
the  Oise,  but  they  are  dealing  their  heaviest  blows  in 
the  north,  near  Bapaume,  and  especially  in  the  south, 
round  Noyon.  This  last  effort  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  maneuver  of  the  Capri- 
corn; moreover,  it  was  based  on  the  experience  of 
war,  which  shows  that  the  point  of  junction  of  two 
armies  often  is  their  weak  point,  as  the  unity  of  com- 
mand is  difficult  to  secure. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  unity  of  command  was 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  two  con- 
tiguous armies  were  of  different  nationalities,  and  that 
they  were  separated  by  an  important  river.  The  Brit- 
ish were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  the  French  on 
the  left.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle,  or  soon 
afterwards,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Allies  in  or- 
der to  remedy  any  inferiority  that  might  result  from 
such  a  situation.  The  French  have  again  crossed  the 
Oise,  and  thus  form,  in  the  environs  of  Noyon,  the  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  the  Franco-British  battle  front. 
The  junction  between  the  two  armies  was  thus  consoli- 
dated, and  thus  were  avoided  the  possibilities  of  de- 
lay or  misunderstanding  which  might  arise  from  the 
fact  that  a  river  separated  the  two  sectors. 

After  having  thus  determined  the  general  strate- 
gical character  of  the  maneuver,  which  had  for  its 
purpose  to  cripple  the  British  army,  separate  it  from 
the  French,  drive  its  broken  fragments  toward  the 
northwest,  it  remains  for  us  to  study  the  spirit  in 
which  that  maneuver  was  executed. 

That  spirit  was  the  same  as  in  all  the  German  ma- 
neuvers since  the  beginning  of  the  war:  the  launching 
of  a  tremendous  mass,  hurled  at  the  whole  hostile 
front  with  a  maximum  of  speed,  so  as  to  break  that 
front  at  some  point,  preferably  on  the  wings,  and  so  as 
to  hurry  into  the  breach  the  reserves  which  are  to  com- 
plete the  envelopment  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  essence  of  the  maneuver  is  the  surprise  mass 
attack  (attaque  brusquee).  This  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans attempted  at  the  outset  of  the  war  with  the  lim- 
ited objective  of  the  attack  of  Liege.  This  is  what 
they  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  at  the  time  of 
their  first  deployment  on  the  French  frontier  in  Au- 
gust, 1914.  This  they  tried  again  on  February  21, 
1916,  before  Verdun.  And  the  attack  on  the  Isonzo 
front  seems  also  to  have  been  based  upon  the  same 
principle. 

There  is  one  thing  common  to  all  these  surprise 
mass  attacks,  they  have  invariably  failed  in  the  end, 
that  is  to  say  that  not  one  has  achieved  the  conclu- 


sion which  is  necessary  for  victory,  namely,  the  de- 
cisive and  final  dislocation  of  the  armies  on  the  de- 
fensive. They  have  failed  before  that  end  was 
reached,  sometimes  because  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
had  been  underestimated,  as  at  Liege;  sometimes  be- 
cause the  troops  had  been  overtired  by  unduly  pro- 
longed efforts,  as  at  the  Marne ;  sometimes  because  the 
reserves  were  not  sufficient  to  make  good  the  losses 
suffered  in  attacking,  as  at  Verdun  and  in  Venetia. 

This  time,  the  Germans  have  done  their  best  to 
take  into  account  the  lesson  of  these  different  expe- 
riences, and  to  accumulate  on  their  side  all  possible 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulties  which  were  revealed 
in  past  operations.    On  the  one  hand,  they  have  con- 
siderably extended  the  front  of  the  surprise  attack,  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  break  through  somewhere — a  breach 
which  the  enemy  could  not  stop  in  time  by  calling  re- 
serves from  the  right  or  left;  they  have  constituted 
two  successive  masses  of  attack,  of  approximately 
equal  strength,  following  each  other  so  closely  that 
the  second  could  very  soon  take  the  place  of  the  first. 
The  impact  of  the  first  was  meant  to  shake  the  line 
of  the  defenders;  the  second  shock  was  to  dislocate 
that  line.    So  enormous  were  the  masses  brought  into 
action  that  there  seemed  no  chance  of  the  mistake  of 
Liege  being  repeated.    As  the  first  mass  would  rush 
into  battle  without  preliminary  fatigue,  and  would 
soon  be  relieved  by  the  second,  the  error  of  the  Marne 
would  be  obviated.    As  for  the  third  error,  the  lack 
of  sufficient  reserves  to  keep  up  the  attack  until  the 
supreme  and  decisive  effort,  it  is  too  early  to  decide 
whether  it  was  to  be  avoided  exclusively  by  the  vio- 
lence and  tire  suddenness  of  the  first  two  blows,  or 
whether  a  third  echelon  is  held  in  readiness  to  correct 
it,  an  echelon  enabling  the  assailant  to  keep  up  his  ef- 
fort long  after  the  initial  stage  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fresh  masses.   All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  so 
far  the  first  two  efforts  have  not  succeeded  in  dislo- 
cating the  British  army. — {Journal  de  Geneve,  March 
28). 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Japanese  Aims. 

Japanese  policy  in  the  Far  East.  No'  denial  of 
the  facts  as  exposed  has  been  made  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Vossiche  Zeitung,  (February  28,  1918).  The 
Russian  journal  Iswestija  published  on  February  13 
a  new  series  of  diplomatic  documents,  which  this  time 
refer  to  the  diplomatic  controversies  and  intrigues  of 
Japan  in  the  Far  East,  and  throw  a  strong  light  on 
many  events  of  the  past  few  months.  The  first  of 
these  documents  is  an  energetic  protest  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government  against  the  granting  of  Russian  con- 
cessions (of  a  mining  character)  to  Americans.  A 
code  telegram  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  To- 
kio,  dated  July  20,  1917,  says: 

1.  "The  Japanese  Minister  has  asked  me  for  in- 
formation as  to  how  far  the  report  is  justified  that 
the  Russian  Government  has  granted  the  Americans 
mining  rights  in  the  coastal  district  and  on  the  island 
of  Sakhalin.  Viscount  Motono  added  that  if  the  re- 
ported news  were  correct,  it  would  cause  a  very  strong 
impression  in  Japan.    Though  he  acknowledged  our 
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right  to  dispose  of  our  mining  wealth  as  we  please, 
he  explained  that  Japanese  capitalists  for  a  long  time 
had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  concessions  for 
themselves  and  were  even  now  prepared  to  organize 
joint  Russo-Japanese  syndicates  for  the  purpose. 
While  he  was  still  in  Petrograd  (as  ambassador)  Vis- 
count Motono  had  brought  up  this  question,  but  he 
was  always  told  that  Russian  law  forbade  the  grant- 
ing of  mining  rights  in  the  regions  in  question  to  non- 
Russians.  If  it  is  now  intended  to  depart  from  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  the  Japanese  as  next-door  neighbors 
and  the  first  applicants  for  the  concessions  would 
have  the  first  right  to  them.  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  added  that  if  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Americans,  the  Japanese  Government  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  negotiations  being  allowed  by 
Russia  to  lapse  without  result  of  any  kind. 

"Having  communicated  the  above  to  you,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  say  that  such  pretensions  by  the 
Japanese  have  results  highly  dangerous  for  us  in  the 
future,  if  circumstances  take  an  unfavorable  course 
for  us;  because  they  would  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Japanese  sphere  of  influence  within  our  fron- 
tiers. It  would,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  me  if  it 
were  possible  to  contradict  the  report  of  concessions 
being  about  to  be  granted  to  the  Americans. 

2.  Code  telegram  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Provisional  Government  for  the  Far  East,  dated  Octo- 
ber 29,  1917.    No.  606-3863. 

"Reports  are  current  here  that  Japan  intends  to 
send  a  military  contingent  to  Vladivostok,  for  which 
purpose  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  provoke  ex- 


cesses of  a  terroristic  nature.  These  reports  are  veri- 
fied by  news  from  entirely  authoritative  quarters.  It 
is  important  to  know  whether  Japan  has  actually 
reached  the  alleged  determination,  because  it  would 
be  extremely  easy  for  Japan  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses by  such  methods,  Vladivostok  being  continu- 
ously looked  upon  as  the  scene  of  activity  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  suspicious  political  ele- 
ments." 

3.  Code  telegram  from  assistant  to  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Ambassador  in 
Tokio,  dated  November  1,  1917.    No.  4871. 

"The  Commissioner  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment for  the  Far  East  telegraphs  that,  according  to 
news  received  by  him  from  entirely  authoritative 
quarters,  the,  Japanese  Government  intends  to  send  a 
military  detachment  to  Vladivostok,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose is  preparing  to  provoke  terroristic  excesses. 
Will  you  kindly  telegraph  the  Commissioner  for  the 
Far  East  your  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  or 
otherwise  of  these  reports  and  send  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  Petrograd  a  copy  of  your  communication?" 

4.  A  secret  copy  of  the  secret  report  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Military  District  of  the  Amur  Region,  dated 
August  23-25,  1915.    No.  928. 

"The  Japanese  company  Mzui  has  given  2,000,- 
000  yen  to  the  monarchial  company  of  the  supporters 
of  the  dynastic  pretender  Tsin  to  promote  agitation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchial  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  China,  with  the  heirs  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  at 
the  head.  In  this  way  the  Japanese,  under  the  flag 
of  the  rule  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  hope  to  make  a  second 
Korea  out  of  independent  China." 
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Labor  Troubles 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  after 
deciding  by  a  narrow  margin  not  to  submit  to  the 
Government's  man-power  proposals,  has  now  decided 
to  advise  the  men  ''not  to  resist."  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  refused  compliance  by  a  large 
majority,  but  is  now  taking  a  fresh  ballot  returnable 
on  5  April.  Meanwhile  a  conference  of  "rebel" 
members  is  promoting  a  strike,  to  commence  on  6 
A  pril. 

The  Miners 

With  regard  to  the  miners,  the  circumstances  are 
as  follows:  The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  includes  practically  all  the  miners  in  the 
Island,  and  is  said  to  have  a  membership  of  about 
500,000,  has  been  dissatisfied  from  the  first  with  the 
Man-power  Bill.  The  dissatisfaction  has  not  existed 
in  all  districts,  but  has  been  sufficiently  widespread 
to  be  serious.  The  Government  proposal  is  to  with- 
draw 50,000  more  men  from  the  mines  for  the  army. 
"The  miners'  attitude  all  along,"  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  11  March,  "has  been  that  experienced 
miners  ought  not  to  be  taken  until  all  men  of  all 
medical  categories  who  have  gone  into  the  pits  since 
August,  1914,  have  been  recruited.  The  Govern- 
ment's present  decision  is  to  take  all  unmarried  men 
and  widowers  without  children,  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  years  and  8  months  and  25  years." 

On  27  February,  the  Federation  held  a  special 
meeting  and  decided  to  take  a  ballot  of  the  members 
on  two  points,  viz.: — "(1)  Shall  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  50,- 
000  men  from  the  pits  for  military  service;  (2)  if  so, 
shall  the  Federation  machinery  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  required  number?" 

On  8  March  the  Government  informed  the  Fed- 
eration that  it  had  issued  an  order,  to  take  effect  on 
21  March,  making  liable  for  military  service  all 
miners  within  the  ages  mentioned  above,  but  provid- 
ing "adequate  safeguards"  for  "the  retention  in 
mines  of  persons  who  are  considered  indispensable 
for  their  safe  working"  (Times,  9  March).  The  step 
was  justified  by  "the  vital  and  immediate  demand 
for  recruits"  (Times,  12  March)  but  the  miners  re- 
ceived the  order  with  distinct  annoyance  (Manches- 
ter Guardian,  11  March).  Nevertheless,  at  about 
this  time,  the  Federation  issued  a  letter  announcing 
with  approval  the  return  to  the  mines  of  men  unfit 
for  further  military  service  to  take  the  place  of  the 
50,000  who  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  seemingly 
giving  endorsement  to  the  action  of  the  Government, 
in  view  of  "the  situation  in  Russia,  the  prospects  of 
a  German  offensive,  and  the  strain  on  the  men  in  the 


trenches  in  the  near  future"  (Daily  Telegraph,  12 
March). 

From  the  Federation's  letter,  and  the  excellent 
spirit  generally  shown  by  the  miners,  it  was  expected 
that  the  returns  of  the  ballot,  which  were  to  be  in  by 
20  March,  would  be  favorable  (Times,  14  March). 
There  was  therefore  great  disappointment  when  it 
proved  that  the  first  and  essential  question  had  been 
answered  in  the  negative  by  248,000  votes  to  219,000 
(a  majority  of  29,000)  and  the  second  by  an  adverse 
majority  of  13,000.  The  Federation  decided  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  committee  and  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  (Morning  Post,  21 
March). 

On  21  March  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  met 
the  Prime  Minister  who  delivered  a  very  striking 
speech,  addressed  not  only  to  the  miners  but  to  the 
engineers,  whose  action  will  be  discussed  later.  The 
most  notable  passages  are  as  follows:  "I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  heard  anybody  say  that  we  ought  to  give 
in.  But  people  put  forward  proposals  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  if  you  accepted  them,  that  you 
would  in  fact  have  given  in.  But  ...  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  say  that  we  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
holding  our  own  against  this  military  despotism  in 
Europe  unless  we  got  more  men. 

"And  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  men 
are  to  be  found  if,  first  of  all,  the  engineers  say,  'We 
will  not  find  the  men,'  and  then  the  miners  say,  'We 
will  not  find  the  men.'  ...  I  have  no  doubt  if 
exemption  is  claimed,  if  privileges  are  established 
for  two  of  the  greatest  trades  in  the  kingdom,  a  third 
trade  will  come  along — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  there 
ready  and  waiting — and  say:  'Very  well,  we  also 
claim  to  take,  and  we  will  take  a  ballot  of  our  mem- 
bers to  find  out  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
as  well  as  the  miners  and  engineers.' 

"This  would  mean  anarchy;  it  is  not  government. 
It  means  that  each  group  and  section  of  the  com- 
munity is  to  determine  for  itself  whether  it  will  obey 
a  law  which  comes  from  the  State  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  thought  the  experience  of  the  Bol- 
shevists in  Russia  would  have  shown  how  utterly 
fatal  that  sort  of  policy  is  for  democracy. 

"Do  you  know  what  has  happened  today?  Early 
this  morning  the  German  armies  have  attacked  us  on 
a  front  of  sixty  miles — 100,000  yards;  that's  fifty- 
seven  miles.  They  have  attacked  us  with  overwhelm- 
ing forces.  Where  have  they  come  from?  They 
have  come  from  the  country  where  democracy  has 
failed  to  do  its  duty,  because  each  group  there  began 
to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  would  defend  its  native 
land.  Therefore  have  these  masses  been  able  to  fall 
Under  those  conditions  to  discuss  whether 
and  engineers  are  going  to  make  their 
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contribution  to  defend  their  native  land — I  am 
amazed  that  it  should  be  debatable.  ...  We  cannot 
have  the  decisions  of  the  national  Executive  sub- 
mitted to  any  sections  of  the  community,  however 
important,  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  obey 
the  law  or  not.  ... 

"I  regret  that,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
the  decision  which  it  has  deliberately  come  to  in 
order  to  save  the  country  from  disaster.  This  vote 
does  not  represent  the  majority  of  the  miners.  It 
represents,  it  is  perfectly  true,  a  majority  of  those 
who  voted,  but  not  a  very  large  majority.  The  ma- 
jority who  voted — I  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
any  guidance  at  all  from  their  leaders,  or  whether 
they  were  left  without  any  guidance  as  to  what  par- 
ticular vote  to  give;  but  they  represent  a  minority  of 
the  miners  of  this  kingdom,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
think  that.  And  the  second  vote  is  a  vote  which  rather 
indicates  that  on  the  whole  even  the  majority  of  those 
who  did  vote  quite  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
the  Government  should  take  this  action." 

In  how  far  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  was 
affected  by  the  Premier's  speech  can  only  be  sur- 
mised; but  on  its  recommendation  the  Federation 
passed  unanimously  on  22  March  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"That,  in  view  of  the  ballot  vote  not  showing  a 
two-thirds  majority,  we  recommend  the  conference 
to  advise  the  men  not  to  resist  the  taking  of  50,000 
men  from  the  mines  for  the  Army." 

The  Engineers 
The  contentions  which  have  arisen  between  the 
Government  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers have  several  times  been  discussed  in  the  Press 
Review.  In  the  number  for  21  February  it  was  shown 
that  the  A.  S.  E.  was  then  taking  a  ballot  on  the  ques- 
tion of  submission  to  the  Government's  fresh  demands 
for  men,  the  main  question,  however,  being  compli- 
cated by  the  insistence  of  the  Society  upon  preferen- 
tial treatment.   The  Society  demanded  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  unions.  The  other  unions  pro- 
tested, and  the  Government  tried  without  success  to 
arrange  a  compromise.    At  the  same  time  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  some  of  the  Engineers  at  least 
were  attempting  not  so  much  to  secure  special  privi- 
leges as  to  avoid  further  conscription  from  within 
their  ranks. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  an  overwhelming 
majority  against  acceptance  of  the  Government's  bill 
— 121,000  to  27,000.  This  evidenced  the  breach 
between  the  A.  S.  E.  and  the  other  unions,  but 
caused  no  great  alarm  since,  as  the  Times  of  20  Feb- 
ruary pointed  out,  the  real  question  was  whether  the 
Engineers  would  resist.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
of  the  same  date  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  and  that  there  was  "no  desire  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes." 

For  a  month  after  the  completion  of  the  ballot 
there  were  occasional  negotiations;  but  no  notable 
development  occurrerd  until  21  March.    On  that  day 


an  "unofficial  conference"  of  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  A.  S.  E.,  sitting  at  Manchester,  and, 
according  to  its  own  statement,  including  "repre- 
sentatives of  districts  covering  the  United  Kingdom, 
"passed  a  notable  set  of  resolutions.  Protesting 
against  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant  sepa- 
rate negotiations,  they  also  accused  the  ministry  of 
being  false  to  its  pledge  that  "dilutees  (i.  e.,  un- 
skilled workers)  should  not  be  retained  in  the  work- 
shops at  the  expense  of  the  skilled  engineers  being 
taken  into  the  Army."    The  third  resolution  was  as 
follows:  "As  a  consequence,  we  now  inform  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Conference  of  National  Representa- 
tives from  the  workshops  throughout  the  country  have 
decided  that,  on  account  of  our  young  skilled  engi- 
neers being  taken  into  the  Army,  whilst  dilutees  liable 
and  fit  for  military  service  are  retained  in  the  work- 
shops, we  will  as  a  protest  cease  work  on  April  6, 
1918."    This  third  resolution  was  to  be  "sent  to  all 
District  Committees  with  a  request  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  an  aggregate  of  members  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  that  the  result  of  the  meeting 
should  be  communicated  to  the  secretary."  (National 
News,  24  March). 

These  resolutions  raise  an  interesting  question, 
which  is  stated  plainly  in  the  Times  of  25  March: 
"The  executive  of  the  A.  S.  E.  had  no  part  in  the 
calling  of  the  conference.  Its  chief  instigators  were 
the  leaders  of  the  'Rank  and  File'  movement,  whose 
policy  is  openly  anti-national  and  revolutionary.  The 
resolution  is  a  challenge,  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  executive  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to 
reassert  its  authority  and  to  dissuade  is  members 
from  taking  a  step  which,  at  such  a  time,  would  be 
outrageous.  But  if  the  officials  of  the  society  ignore 
the  challenge,  the  Government  cannot,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  the  full  support  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation  in  dealing  drastically  with  the 
ringleaders  in  a  monstrous  crime."  The  General 
Secretary  of  the  A.  S.  E.  has  stated  his  belief  that 
no  strike  will  take  place  (Morning  Post,  25  March), 
and  reports  from  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
centres  are  reassuring  (Times,  26  March) ;  but  a  good 
deal  both  of  anxiety  as  well  as  indignation  is  shown 
in  the  press. 

Meanwhile,  the  Executive  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  after 
consultations  with  the  Prime  Minister,  has  decided 
to  take  a  new  ballot  on  "accepting  the  Government's 
proposals  and  explanations."  This  is  to  (be  a  "de- 
cisive vote,"  and  the  papers  have  been  made  return- 
able not  later  than  5  April. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Offensive 
The  "Journal  des  Debats"  (March  30)  calls  at- 
tention to  the  latest  German  move  in  the  offensive, 
the  thrust  against  Arras — and  points  out  with  satis- 
faction the  official  statement  that  the  Allies  have  at 
last  agreed  to  the  unity  of  command. 

"The  two  new  developments  of  importance  to-day 
are:  the  attack  launched  .by  the  Germans  in  the  region 
of  Arras,  and  the  checking  of  their  progress  in  the 
Montdidier  region.  Consequent  upon  the  last  retire- 
ment of  our  Allies  to  the  east  of  Crosilles,  their  lines 
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around  Arras  now  form  a  salient  which  the  enemy 
is  trying  to  reduce.  To  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
Scarpe,  he  has  just  employed  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
same  methods  of  surprise  attacks  which  broke  the 
British  front  west  of  St.  Quentin.  We  have  already 
explained  these  methods  to  our  readers  in  discussing 
the  evolution  of  German  tactics,  and  in  particular 
when  we  drew  attention  to  the  operations  of  Gen.  von 
Hutier  at  Riga  last  autumn.  It  is  this  same  General 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  operation  at  St.  Quentin  on 
March  27. 

"As  soon  as  they  had  gained  Montdidier,  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  undertake  the  march  on  Breteuil,  the 
necessity  of  which  we  pointed  out  yesterday.  After 
having  advanced  for  about  5  kilometers  on  the  pla- 
teau west  of  the  river  of  Montdidier,  and  also  to  the 
south  of  the  town  (in  order  to  give  themselves  elbow- 
room),  they  have  been  stopped  short,  and  driven  back 
from  three  villages  (Courtemanche,  Mesnil-St. 
Georges  and  Assainvillers),  which  makes  it  possible 
to  hem  them  rather  closely  in  Montdidier.  This  is  a 
region  of  such  importance  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions against  Amiens  that  they  will  probably  bring 
up  here  strong  effectives. 

"Between  these  two  extreme  points  of  Montdidier 
and  Arras,  the  general  situation  seems  to  have  under- 
gone few  changes.  .  .  .  It  is  only  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  that  there  is  a  little 
uncertainty.  ...  On  the  whole,  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  leave  us  still  waiting,  and  the  bad  weather  will 
perhaps  prolong  still  further  this  waiting  period. 

"The  readers  of  the  Debats  will  not  have  failed  to 
note  the  very  reassuring  news  that  M.  Clemenceau  had 
made  a  statement  to  the  Army  and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  the  vital  question  of  the  single 
command,  which  has  been  fully  realized  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Governments  and  Generals  of  our  Al- 
lies. The  present  storm  has  blown  away  all  sophistries 
— and  the  war  of  movement,  now  unquestionably  re- 
suscitated, has  caused  the  necessary  decisions  to  be 
taken.  Apropros  of  this,  may  we  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  publish  two  distinct 
communiques,  one  French  and  one  British,  covering 
a  single  battle  raging  between  Arras  and  Montdidier? 
A  single  communique  would  clear  away  all  doubts 
upon  the  unity  of  action,  doubts  which  the  public  has 
no  longer  any  reason  to  entertain." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

The  New  Cabinet 

The  new  Maura  cabinet  appears  to  be  strong  and 
well- sup  ported.  Some  of  its  principal  members  are 
well  disposed  toward  the  Allies. 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  Spanish  Parliament 
was  opened.  The  King  read  the  "Crown  Message" 
in  which  the  policies  to  be  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  internal  and  foreign  affairs  were  outlined. 

Special  problems  confront  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Cortes:  the  suppression  of  the  various  military  and 
civil  juntas  (organizations  created  in  the  last  nine 
months  to  improve  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  obtain  collective  gains  for  their  per- 
sonnel) ;  the  better  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  the  set- 


tlement of  labor  and  semi-revolutionary  troubles; 
and  the  checking  of  German  intrigue. 

That  the  existing  cabinet,  under  Garcia  Prieto 
lacked  strength  and  the  unity  to  handle  properly 
those  problems  was  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  press. 
That  it  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
which  is  tired  of  weak,  shortlived  governments,  was 
exemplified  by  an  editorial  in  El  Liberal  (9  March) : 
"The  governments  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they 
lose  all  authority,  become  failures,  even  before  fram- 
ing a  program.  Misgovernment  has  become  chronic. 
To  solve  difficult  problems  requiring  exceptionally 
able  statesmen,  the  country  can  only  dispose  of  medi- 
ocrities. We  have  no  one  to  direct  us,  we  have  no 
government." 

The  coup  de  grace  of  the  Prieto  ministry  was  the 
"passive"  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators  (a  gov- 
ernment service  in  Spain).  Their  juntas  wanted  cer- 
tain reforms  to  be  approved,  and  put  in  vigor  by 
Royal  Decree,  as  had  been  done  with  the  military 
reforms.  The  government  told  them  to  wait  until 
Parliament  should  take  the  matter  up.  They  insisted 
that  the  procedure  followed  in  the  case  of  the  army 
should  be  followed  in  their  case  and  decided  to  pro- 
test by  not  transmitting  despatches.  But  the  Cabinet, 
which  had  bowed  before  the  military  juntas,  showed 
great  energy  in  dealing  with  the  civil  employees. 
Senor  La  Cierva,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  same  man 
who  had  been  influential  in  putting  Parliament  aside 
and  in  having  the  military  reforms  accepted  and  put 
in  vigor  by  royal  decree,  was  instructed  to  deal  with 
the  striking  employees  and  the  telegraph  service  was 
put  under  military  control.  So  much  opposition  was, 
however,  aroused  by  these  drastic  measures  that  the 
position  of  the  government  became  untenable. 

When,  on  the  20th,  the  Cortes  met,  Garcia  Prieto, 
the  Premier,  announced — for  the  second  time  in  less 
than  a  month — the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet. 
The  king  offered  the  premiership  to  Maura  and  asked 
him  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

Maura  is  one  of  the  strongest  personalities  in 
Spanish  politics.  He  is  a  courageous,  able  statesman, 
leading  a  well-disciplined  party,  the  ultra-Conser- 
vatives. While  in  power  he  has  been  able  to  stay  long 
ir  office  and  to  accomplish  much.  It  was  first  thought 
that  Maura  would  select  as  ministers  men  of  his  own 
party;  then  that  he  would  try  to  consolidate  the  three 
subdivisions  of  the  Conservatives,  thus  creating  a 
powerful  group  which  could  weather  the  attacks  of 
the  Liberals  and  the  Minorities.  But  shrewd  states- 
manship or  patriotism,  or  both  combined,  decided 
him  to  form  a  unique  coalition  cabinet  formed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  monarchist  parties  and  other  well- 
known  Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Regionalist  states- 
men. Dato — the  strongest  Conservative  leader  and 
several  times  a  premier — is  Minister  of  State;  Ro- 
manones,  another  ex-premier,  is  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction;  Garcia  Prieto,  the  resigning  premier, 
has  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  The  chief  of  the 
Regiona lists,  Senor  Cambo,  is  in  charge  of  Public 
Works.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  Gonzalez  Besada, 
ex-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Spanish 
lower  House.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Senor  Alba,  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
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General  Marina  and  Admiral  Pidal,  both  enjoying 
great  prestige  in  the  nation  and  its  armed  forces, 
have  been  appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  Marine, 
respectively. 

Maura's  leanings  in  respect  to  the  belligerents 
are  not  well  known.  The  pro-Allies  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  party  he  leads  are 
strongly  pro-German,  but  they  do  not  consider  that 
in  three  speeches  on  foreign  politics,  delivered  since 
the  war  broke  out — on  11  April,  1915,  11  Sept., 
1916,  and  29  April,  1917,  the  Premier  has  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  die  Entente  principles.  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  signed  two  treaties  with 
France,  that  of  Morocco  in  1904,  and  the  Cartagena 
agreement  in  1807  (on  the  Spanish  and  French  zones 
in  Morocco).  Moreover,  there  are  men  in  the  new 
cabinet  whose  presence  gives  very  solid  guarantees  for 
the  Allies.  Romanones  is  strongly  pro-Ally,  and 
abandoned  the  premiership  last  year  because  his  en- 
ergetic attitude  against  Germany  found  opposition. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Austria's  Help  to  Germany 
(Deutsche  Zeitung,   pan-German,   22  March). 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  War  has  made  the 
following  statement  to  a  press  correspondent: 

"I  recognize  the  fact  that  our  attitude  has  given 
rise  to  some  misinterpretation;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  situation  is  not  the  same  as  Germany's. 
Owing  to  the  creation  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  Bolshevists  from  our 


sphere  of  activity,  where  peace  now  reigned,  our 
arms  were  considered  at  rest  and  our  forces  at  our 
disposal.  But  Bolshevist  bands  spread  over  the 
Ukraine  and  so  threatened  our  commercial  relations 
with  that  nation,  as  well  as  her  own  immediate  pros- 
perity, that  we  were  compelled  to  take  action. 

""This  situation  forced  on  us  a  certain  attitude  of 
reserve  with  regard  to  sending  military  aid  to  Ger- 
many, which  may  have  aroused  illusory  hopes  among 
the  enemy.  They  believed  that  we  were  henceforth 
to  be  only  spectators.  Thus,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  has  the  entente  made  itself  the  plaything  of 
its  own  illusions. 

"Let  this  be  our  answer:  that  even  as  on  the  first 
day,  so  now  we  are  united  to  our  brave  and  faithful 
allies  and  will  help  them  in  unswerving  loyalty.  The 
alliance  is  the  pivot  of  our  national  life,  not  only 
from  a  political,  but  from  a  military  point  of  view — 
in  proof  of  which  I  have  just  conferred  with  the  Ger- 
man Minister  of  War  in  Berlin  and  concluded  mea- 
sures of  military  co-operation  which  only  natural 
military  reasons  prevent  me  from  disclosing. 

"This  much,  however,  I  may  say:  that  in  case  the 
German  forces  are  engaged  elsewhere  we  will  take 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  relations 
for  which  the  way  has  been  recently  paved  in  the 
east,  and  of  protecting  the  whole  provisioning  system. 
We  have  also  the  duty  of  provisioning  our  south- 
western front  and  of  counter-balancing  the  superior- 
ity of  the  enemy  forces,  which  has  been  accentuated 
since  the  reinforcement  of  the  Italian  army  by  an 
Anglo-French  army  with  the  best  of  technical  troops 
and  artillery." 
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The  Offensive  and  the  German  Press 

The  German  press  several  days  prior  to  the  of- 
fensive forboded  "momentous  events."  The  people 
had  been  informed  that  no  path  other  than  a  decisive 
solution  on  the  Western  Front  would  lead  to  peace. 
Would  this  be  a  German  or  an  Allied  offensive?  The 
people  remained  uncertain.  They  had  been  informed 
that  their  Hindenburg  would  wait  the  opportune  mo- 
ment for  striking.  But  they  had  been  told  that  for 
economic  reasons  the  Allies  could  not  delay  a  de- 
cision. Therefore  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Allies 
might  strike  first. 

When  the  papers  of  the  21st  announced  that  the 
artillery  preparation  had  begun  and  the  victorious 
advance  was  in  progress  the  people  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "At  last  we  were  out  of  an  uncertainty,  our 
tense  motionless  waiting,"  declares  Vorwaerts,  the 
majority  Socialist  paper.  It  continues:  "Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  our  point  of  view  has  been:  if 
our  enemies  do  not  wish  an  understanding,  we  hail 
the  military  victory  which  will  teach  them  that  it  is 
not  by  the  defeat  of  the  German  people  that  they  will 
arrive  at  Peace.  Each  month  their  belief  that  they 
will  be  able  to  wear  out  the  resistance  of  the  German 
people  becomes  more  senseless.  We  hail  the  victory 
that  we  shall  win  in  the  West,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  will  thus  disappear  amongst  our 
enemies  the  last  vestiges  of  blindness  and  vain  hopes 
of  victory.  We  rejoice  keenly  at  the  calm  with  which 
our  communiques  are  received,  because  all  the  people 
are  filled  with  one  sentiment:  the  knowledge  that  by 
reason  of  the  military  events  the  forward  advance  of 
the  Germans  in  the  West  brings  us  nearer  to  the  peace 
so  ardently  desired." 

That  the  German  Staff  strikes  now,  the  press  af- 
firms, proves  that  they  are  ready.  For  months  men 
and  material  had  been  concentrated  on  the  West. 
Every  step  of  the  offensive  had  been  prepared  in 
advance  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 

The  corrolary  to  this  assertion  that  the  blow  came 
at  the  opportune  moment  was  the  statement  that  the 
blow  fell  when  the  Allies  were  last  prepared  for  it. 
Col.  Fischer  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  24  March, 
declares:  "If  the  Allies  proposed  to  realize  the  peace 
terms  they  defined  they  could  only  do  so  by  force  of 
arms.  They  were  the  ones,  therefore,  to  have  at- 
tacked. By  not  doing  so  they  admit  their  weakness 
and  incapacity." 

The  British,  it  would  appear  to  some  German 
writers,  were  completely  taken  off  their  feet  by  sur- 
prise. Von  Ardenne  had  declared  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  of  13  March: 

"The  whole  Allied  Press  seems  to  have  gone  in 
for  a  gigantic  guessing  contest.    It  is  worrying  itself 
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to  death  as  to  where  the  German  attempt  to  break 
through  will  take  place.  There  is  hardly  a  corner  of 
the  whole  400  mile  front  but  has  been  named  as  the 
decisive  battlefield  of  the  future.  The  German  Press 
has  taken  no  part  in  these  surmises,  which  have  ex- 
hibited as  much  self-complacency  as  lack  of  knowl- 
edge." 

It  was  sometimes  stated  that  the  British  had  no 
intelligence  service,  and  that  the  number  of  Germans 
opposite  them  as  revealed  on  the  21st  was  a  complete 
revelation.  The  Wolff  Agency  declared,  23  March, 
"The  enemy  did  not  expect  the  attack  on  that  front 
or  at  least  imagined  that  it  would  happen  later." 
Some  German  papers  fixed  the  date  set  by  the  British 
for  the  offensive  as  April  1st.  Other  German  critics 
admit  the  existence  of  a  British  Intelligence  Service 
but  add  that  it  was  foiled  by  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  High  Command. 

Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (26  March):  "Al- 
though the  enemy  service  of  reconnaissance  worked 
with  great  zeal  and  sacrificed  piteously  many  men 
and  much  material  to  discover  the  intentions  of  our 
High  Command,  they  did  not  succeed  with  absolute 
precision  in  getting  information.  According  to  pris- 
oners the  British  fancied  that  our  attack  would  not 
take  place  before  the  beginning  of  April.  With  us, 
for  weeks  and  months  the  place  and  the  time  were 
decided.  We  repulsed  every  attempt  that  could  have 
induced  us  to  launch  an  attack  prematurely,  although 
favorable  occasions  were  not  wanting.  We  had  to 
await  the  date  chosen  after  mature  reflection  in  order 
not  to  compromise  the  success  of  the  preparations 
which  were  to  guarantee  us  victory.  Although  the 
enemy  aviation  wore  itself  out  in  powerless  attempts 
at  reconnaissance  and  consumed  itself  bravely  in  aer- 
ial combats,  our  divisions  approached  daily  nearer 
the  front  of  combat.  We  cannot  at  present  disclose 
how  this  preparation  was  carried  out,  and  how  this 
prodigious  march  forward  of  many  corps  could  be 
hidden  from  the  enemy  at  a  time  when  each  army  was 
sharpened  to  attention  by  the  approaching  of  combat. 

"Before  the  battle  the  enemy  listened  anxiously 
to  the  firing  of  our  heavy  artillery.  His  balloons,  his 
sound  rangers,  registered  carefully  the  detonation  of 
each  cannon,  and  yet  their  vigilance  was  deceived. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  unwonted  in  the 
tianquility  of  the  front.  It  seemed  as  though  howit- 
zers and  cannon  were  not  ready  to  open  fire,  and  that 
heavy  mortars  had  taken  quarters  for  the  winter." 

But  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  25 
March,  discloses  the  means  of  locomotion  of  the  at- 
tacking troops:  "Enemy  aviators  watched  closely  the 
railway  lines  without  discovering  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  To  surprise  the  enemy  the  High  Command 
has  once  more  made  the  linesman  use  his  legs. 
Troops  were  detrained  far  behind  the  front,  even  be- 
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hind  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  approach  of  the  at- 
tacking troops  was  carried  out  in  the  last  six  nights, 
after  surmounting  the  difficulties  usually  encountered 
in  concentrating  such  large  bodies  of  men." 

Certain  German  papers  found  that  to  represent 
the  enemy  as  taken  completely  by  surprise  diminished 
the  glory  of  the  heroic  German  advance.  They, 
therefore,  described  the  British  forces  as  conscious  of 
the  imminence  of  the  German  drive,  and  desperately 
making  all  preparations  to  withstand  it.  But  their 
formidable  defenses  could  not  resist  the  German 
steam  roller,  described  as  "wave  on  wave  of  field 
grey,  sweeping  all  before  them." 

The  morale  of  the  troops,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man press,  was  excellent.  The  Kaiser  declared  in  an 
interview  to  the  Tag  correspondent  "All  of  Germany 
is  fighting  for  liberty  in  the  future."  Ludendorff  ex- 
plained the  superior  courage  of  the  men  by  "the 
knowledge  every  German  soldier  has  of  what  they 
are  fighting  for."  The  Mannheimer  General  An- 
zeiger,  25  March,  summarizes  thus:  "The  confidence 
our  men  have  in  the  command  is  limitless.  They 
know  that  their  leaders  always  succeed  brilliantly  in 
their  undertakings.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  our  troops  is 
the  same  as  in  1914.  They  recognize  no  more  ob- 
stacles." 

Then  came  the  offensive.  For  three  days  the  Ger- 
man press  was  subject  to  a  strict  control.  Only  of- 
ficial accounts  of  the  details  were  permitted.  Not 
until  the  26th  could  correspondents  and  editors  give 
space  to  their  personal  impressions.  This  explains 
the  similarity  of  the  newspaper  versions  and  makes 
it  possible  to  summarize  the  comment  of  the  first  few 
days. 

Most  of  the  papers  are  agreed  that  the  German 
drive  marks  the  "greatest  victory  of  the  war,"  some 
say  "of  all  history." 

All  emphasize  the  care  with  which  the  offensive 
was  prepared.  The  Chief  of  Staff  in  a  northern  sec- 
tor declared  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  25  March,  that  so  complete  were 
the  preparations  that  it  was  "not  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  the  prepared  plan  of  battle,  nor  any 
modification  in  detail.  The  distribution  of  forces 
remains  as  it  was  anticipated." 

A  new  method  of  co-ordination  between  the  artil- 
lery and  the  infantry  was  applied  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  papers  of  the  25th  hint  that  this  is  of  a 
secret  nature  which  cannot  now  be  divulged. 

There  is  not  a  paper  which  does  not  emphasize 
the  relative  smallness  of  German  losses.  German 
troops  marched  in  close  formation  at  many  points 
unimpeded  by  the  British  artillery.  Kalkschmidt 
writes  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  26  March:  "The 
enemy  finds  comfort  in  talking  about  the  enormous 
losses  he  pretends  to  have  inflicted  on  us.  I  have 
already  stated  that  their  artillery  was  obviously  poor- 
ly directed  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  seriously  have 
interfered  with  the  advance  of  our  columns  and  our 
own  pieces.  Their  machine  guns,  however,  did  better 
work  as  far  as  they  could  maintain  their  positions. 
Below's  Army,  especially,  until  it  broke  through  a 
broad  front,  met  a  very  stiff  resistance.  Generally 


speaking,  we  have  many  soldiers  slightly  wounded 
because  the  inaccuracy  of  the  enemy's  fire  increased 
as  they  abandoned  their  trenches.  Our  reserves  are 
advancing;  they  are  still  intact,  and  are  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  greatest  battle  in  this  war'  on  the 
western  front.  All  this  shows  that  our  losses  have 
not  been  heavy.  If  the  English  persist  in  clinging  to 
this  comforting  hope,  they  will  have  a  bitter  dis- 
illusion. 

The  papers  all  estimate  the  piles  of  material  and 
supplies  captured  from  the  retreating  British.  There 
were  over  a  thousand  guns,  and  unestimated  stores  of 
ammunitions.  On  the  other  hand,  "the  British 
burned  ruthlessly  the  villages  of  their  unfortunate 
French  ally — razed  them  to  the  ground  as  had  the 
Cossacks  in  Poland." 

The  Germans  seem  anxious  to  minimize  the  ef- 
fects realized  by  their  use  of  gas.  Kalkschmidt  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  26  March,  writes:  "The  use 
of  our  gas  has  not  had  the  cruel  results  foreseen  by 
overzealous  pacifists.  It  is  plain  that  we  could  not 
make  trenches  untenable  for  several  days,  by  the  use 
of  our  gas,  those  very  trenches,  those  very  shelters 
and  battery  positions  which  we  expected  to  conquer 
in  a  few  hours.  English  prisoners  have  boasted  be- 
fore me  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  gas-masks. 
How  could  we  make  so  many  prisoners  if  our  gas 
attack  had  had  such  cruel  effects?  Of  course,  it  was 
efficient  enough  to  force  the  troops  garrisoning  the 
hostile  trenches  to  get  into  their  shelters,  a  thing  that 
facilitated  our  breaking  through.  Two  brigade  head- 
quarters, opposite  to  Hutier's  army  were  so  painfully 
affected  by  gas  that  they  were  unable  to  continue 
their  work,  but  they  came  out  of  it  safe  and  sound. 
We  can  repeat — Victory  is  ours.  This  certainty 
should  encourage  all  the  timid  and  the  undecided." 

The  German  press  declares  the  British  artillery 
to  have  been  quite  unable  to  check  the  German  ad- 
vance. "The  suddenness  and  intensity  of  the  German 
artillery  preparation  did  not  leave  the  British  time 
to  reply,"  declares  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung, 24  March.  "Much  of  the  British  artillery  sac- 
rificed itself  to  cover  the  retreat.  Gun  crews  fired  all 
their  munitions  but  were  ruthlessly  mowed  down 
when  they  attempted  to  escape.  Their  artillery  fire 
is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Many  shots  were  taken  where  there  was 
neither  target  nor  range.  These  fell  without  doing 
the  slightest  damage  in  the  hinterland."  (Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  23  March). 

In  contrast  to  this  was  the  close  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  German  assault-troops  and  their  own  artil- 
lery. The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  24 
March,  gives  a  picture  of  the  operations  on  the  first 
day:  "The  night  sky  was  lit  by  the  fire  from  thousands 
of  German  guns.  The  British  responded  only  feebly. 
Gas  clouds  which  reached  their  batteries  did  their 
mission.  At  8:40  a.  m.  the  mine  throwers  began  and 
one  hour  later  the  assault  opened.  The  spirit  was 
determined.  The  infantry  advanced,  everywhere 
emerging  from  their  trenches.  The  first  attacking 
waves  had  scarcely  any  losses.  At  11  a.  m.  the  Har- 
gicourt  Pontru  line  was  reached.  Fog  and  gunsmoke 
and  gas  filled  the  air.    The  British  defense  became 
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stronger.  Counter  attacks  began.  Tanks  rumbled 
forward.  In  places  one  could  see  scarcely  ten  feet 
ahead,  but  the  German  assault  continued.  The  Brit- 
ish artillery  emplacements  were  in  many  places  left 
behind.  In  the  Roussoy  wood  alone  four  batteries 
were  captured.  About  noon  the  fog  cleared.  The 
air  was  alive  with  planes.  The  first  British  prisoners 
were  sent  back,  first  a  few  men,  then  more  and  more. 
Pale,  exhausted,  broken  down,  they  declared,  'The 
German  drum-fire  has  been  devastating.'  The  trenches 
were  full  of  dead.  The  gun  crews  were  lying  gassed 
over  their  guns  in  the  artillery  emplacements.  The 
British  did  not  expect  the  attack  on  this  line,  or  at 
least  thought  it  would  occur  later.  The  surprise  and 
subsequent  success  were  complete. 

"On  March  21  during  the  drum  fire,  the  gun  muz- 
zles were  red  hot.  The  powder  smoke  thickened  the 
fog  in  the  battery  emplacements  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  could  not  see  from  one  gun  to  another.  But 
the  distance  and  timing  were  so  closely  calculated 
that  they  were  independent  of  the  weather.  On  the 
area  of  the  first  British  lines  there  is  now  but  a  field 
of  shell-holes.  Everywhere  there  were  remnants  of 
barbed  wire  obstacles;  dugouts  broken  in,  block- 
houses shot  to  pieces.  In  most  places  the  destroyed 
trenches  were  invaded,  the  surviving  men  surren- 
dered, unarmd,  with  hands  raised,  to  the  Germans." 

British  aviation  also  is  said  to  have  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  to  the  German.  The  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  24  March,  continues 
the  account:  "The  flying  activities  on  the  front  only 
began  after  the  fog  had  cleared.  Nothing  was  noted 
of  the  British  much  lauded  mastery  of  the  air.  Now 
that  they  could  no  longer  mass  their  aeroplanes  on  a 
small  front,  the  superior  schooling  of  the  German 
flyers  asserted  itself.  With  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
came  the  first  aeroplanes.  No  sooner  did  an  English 
machine  rise  over  the  advancing  German  columns 
than  three  German  planes  pursued  it.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  whirl  of  countless  machines.  Anti-air- 
craft guns,  rushed  to  the  spot,  began  their  furious 
barking.  Four  English  planes  were  lost  on  an  aver- 
age for  each  German  shot  down.  The  advance  there- 
fore continued  unmolested  by  English  air  attacks. 
On  the  other  hand  the  German  attacking  troops 
pushed  ahead.  The  machine  guns  decimated  gun 
crews  of  the  English  batteries.  Their  bombs  dropped 
on  marching  columns,  staffs,  barracks  and  camps,  but 
reconnoitering  forces  report  that  the  British  are  re- 
treating in  closed  columns  in  the  direction  of  Per- 
onne." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Prospects  of  Japanese  Intervention 

The  French  papers  for  March  30th,  commenting 
on  Viscount  Motono's  declaration  to  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  reach  the  conclusion  that  Jap- 
anese intervention  is  indefinitely  deferred. 

Viscount  Motono's  declaration  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  Tokyo  is  interpreted  by  the  French 
press  as  meaning  the  indefinite  postponement  of  any 
Japanese  intervention.  M.  Henry  Labroue,  deputy 
for  the  Department  of  Gironde,  and  author  of  a  book 


on  Japanese  Imperialism,  contributes  to  the  Petite 
Republique  an  article  in  which  he  considers  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  (March  30). 
"The  reality  of  power  is  still  held  by  the  Genro,  the 
Elder  Statesmen,  an  informal  and  self -recruiting 
body  of  those  men  who  have  directed  Japan  in  her 
marvelously  rapid  evolution  of  the  last  two  genera- 
tions. Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Parliament,  the  Elder  Statesmen  are 
guided  by  purely  imperialistic  considerations.  They 
want  a  greater,  stronger,  richer  Japan.  Now,  what 
could  Japan  gain  through  a  direct  intervention  in  the 
European  war?  Europe  has  no  land  to  offer  for 
Japanese  colonization;  besides,  Japan  is  sated  with 
half-digested  colonies,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Shantung. 
Would  intervention  make  Japan  stronger?  No;  her 
interest  is  to  keep  her  army  intact  for  possible  con- 
flicts in  the  Far-East.  Would  it  make  her  richer? 
Nothing  could  be  more  profitable  to  Japan  than  her 
present  situation.  Japan  may  intervene  locally,  or 
seize  control  of  valuable  fisheries  from  Kamtchatka 
to  the  Amur  river.  But  between  this  strictly  limited 
action  and  a  military  intervention  which  could  be  felt 
in  Central  Europe,  there  is  an  abyss.  We  may  regret 
the  abstention  of  the  Japanese  armies,  but  we  have 
no  longer  any  reason  to  rely  upon  them.  Let  us  rely 
upon  ourselves  alone." 

M.  Louis  Bresse,  in  the  Rappel  (March  30th) 
considers  the  same  problem  from  a  slightly  different 
angle:  "Before  adjourning,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  Tokyo  heard  a  declaration  of  Viscount  Motono, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  principles  which 
are  guiding  the  policy  of  Japan  in  the  question  of 
intervention.  From  this  declaration,  the  importance 
of  which  will  readily  be  seen,  it  seems  that  Japan 
will  preserve  her  present  attitude,  for  two  reasons: 
the  first  is  that  she  has  no  reason  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia;  the  second  is  that  so  far 
the  Allies  have  not  made  any  definite  suggestion  or 
proposition  to  her. 

"As  regards  this  second  assertion,  Japan  is  either 
consciously  deluding  herself  or  she  is  equivocating; 
for  we  know  that  negotiations  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain,  who  so  far  has 
conducted  them  in  the  name  and  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Allies.  If  these  negotiations,  have  not 
resulted  in  an  agreement,  it  is  probably  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons:  no  Japanese  intervention  would  be  con- 
ceivable without  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  the  unreserved  assent  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  these  conditions  was  not  difficult 
to  fulfill.  As  for  the  second,  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  what  we  had  hoped.  Washington 
answered  neither  yes  nor  no,  so  that,  with  their  Far- 
Eastern  quickness  of  wit,  the  Japanese  statesmen 
thought  they  could  detect  some  hidden  suspicion  or 
hostility.   This  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

"We  can  not  doubt  the  loyalty  with  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  would  fight 
against  Germany's  control  of  Russia.  Germany's 
penetration  into  Asia,  as  Viscount  Motono  said,  could 
not  leave  Japan  indifferent.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  however,  thinks  otherwise,  and  influ- 
ences the  government  of  President  Wilson.    In  its 
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skilfully  worded  declaration,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment gives  us  to  understand  that  it  is  quite  willing 
to  intervene.  But  it  is  held  back  by  an  honest  scru- 
ple: it  does  not  want  its  intervention  to  be  assimilated 
with  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Central  Empires  in 
Russia.  This  scruple  we  can  allay,  if  we  want.  For- 
tunately, M.  Noulens  has  just  arrived  at  Vologda." 

Ammane  and  Bagdadieh 

The  Temps  (March  30)  prints  the  following  com- 
ment upon  the  British  advance  in  Mesopotamia: 

"General  Marshall's  success  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  corresponds  to  the  victorious  march  of 
General  Allenby  in  Palestine,  which  enabled  him  to 
approach  to  within  two  kilometers  of  the  station  at 
Ammane.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  troops  has  taken  the  town  of  Bagdadieh, 
after  having  defeated  the  Turks  so  thoroughly  that 
their  forces  in  this  region  henceforth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  destroyed.  This  success  is  of 
importance,  for  it  leaves  open  to  the  victor  two  great 
lines  of  communication  which  leave  Hit  for  Damas 
and  Alep  respectively.    In  the  direction  of  Alep,  the 


road  after  leaving  Hit,  begins  to  draw  away  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  reaches  the  north  of 
Syria  across  the  Badiet-ech-Cham  desert. 

"The  course  of  the  Euphrates  also  is  navigable 
during  the  high-water,  that  is  to  say,  from  April  to 
June.  In  ordinary  times  the  kaiks  made  the  journey 
from  Meskene,  opposite  Alep,  to  Felloudja,  near  Bag- 
dad, in  8  or  12  days.  The  Damascus  route  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Syria  to 
Palmyra,  where  it  goes  on  to  Horns  and  passes 
through  the  depression  of  Beka  and  the  valley  of 
Barada. 

"General  Marshall's  left  wing,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance which  still  separates  it  from  Syria,  seems  to 
be  beginning  a  converging  maneuver  with  the  British 
troops  which  from  Southern  Palestine  are  going  to 
Damas.  The  way  which  is  opening  before  General 
Allenby  in  order  to  attain  this  very  distant  objec- 
tive is  the  route  taken  by  the  Hedjaz  railroad.  In 
threatening  Ammane,  the  British  army  realizes  a 
triple  advantage;  it  assures  Jerusalem,  it  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  and  it  covers 
the  Damas  road." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Situation  in  Ireland 

The  fiftieth  session  of  the  Irish  Convention,  to 
be  held  on  April  4,  brings  the  Irish  situation  again 
to  the  stage  of  constructive  expectation.  Mr.  Red- 
mond's death  has  moved  all  parties  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  dilemma,  and  hopes  of  progress 
under  Mr.  Dillon  s  leadership  are  widely  expressed. 
Unionist  bitterness  and  Sinn  Fein  disorder  seem  both 
to  have  somewhat  relaxed.  Mr.  Duke,  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary, is  to  be  kept  at  his  post  for  the  present. 

The  Irish  Convention  reassembles  on  April  4  in 
Dublin  for  its  fiftieth  session  and  the  doubt  concern- 
ing the  Irish  situation  which  has  characterized  Irish 
and  British  public  opinion  for  many  weeks  past  has 
now  again  reached  one  of  its  periodic  moments  of 
constructive  expectation.  Much  of  Ireland's  hope 
and  of  England's  scarcely  concealed  anxiety  is  still 
bound  up  in  this  convention.  Qualified  as  they 
have  been  in  the  immediate  past  by  such  events  as 
the  wide-spread  civil  disorder  in  Ireland,  the  Sinn 
Fein  electoral  triumphs,  the  Unionist  cry  for  Irish 
conscription,  and  the  general  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
distrust  that  has  prevailed  in  parliamentary  councils, 
the  undercurrents  of  hope  and  confidence  that  a 
larger  loyalty  may  bring  even  Ireland  into  the  proper 
perspective  of  the  Allied  cause  have  had  of  late  real 
encouragement  and  specific  justification. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Redmond  on  March  5,  may  be 
taken  as  a  date  when  hopes  of  settlement  reached 
almost  their  lowest  ebb  and  an  anniversary  of  the  re- 
cent new  and  unanticipated  stage  of  justifiable  expec- 
tation. The  death  of  this  leader,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  without  stint  on  the  problem  which  looked 
blackest  at  his  death  sobered  all  judgments,  like  a 
gallant  death  on  the  battle  field.  His  life  had  been 
spent  on  conciliation  and  the  tragic  failure  of  his  con- 
ciliatory policies  which  seemed  so  apparent  at  his 
death,  reminded  Englishmen  as  well  as  Irishmen  of 
the  whole  perspective  of  recent  Irish  history. 

Such  reminders  constitute  historical  facts  in  them- 
selves. The  following  extracts  from  the  considerate 
and  temperate  review  of  the  Irish  situation  which 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  March  7 
provide  an  exceptionally  lucid  resume  of  Ireland's 
recent  tribulations,  and  a  characteristic  estimate  on 
the  part  of  English  Liberalism  of  the  quality  of  the 
new  situation.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  says 
the  Guardian,  "Mr.  Redmond  staked  his  whole  posi- 
tion and  the  credit  of  his  party  in  Ireland  upon  the 
strength  of  a  principle  and  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
British  people.  He  acted  as  he  would  have  acted  had 
the  Home  Rule  Act  been  not  only  on  the  Statute-book 
but  in  actual  force  and  operation,  and  he  trusted  to 


the  response  in  this  country  to  bear  him  out  in  the 
great  decision.    .  . 

"The  opportunity  passed,  and  it  passed  for  the 
usual  reasons  of  carelessness,  lack  of  imagination, 
lack  of  courage,  and  lack  of  principle.  Ireland  re- 
sponded; volunteers  poured  in;  much  of  the  best 
blood  in  Ireland  .  .  .  showed  the  way.  Two 
things  gave  pause.  One  was  the  systematic  opposi- 
tion of  the  military  authorities  to  any  recognition  of 
Irish  national  feeling,  their  glaring  partisanship, 
their  total  failure  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  new 
spirit  in  Ireland  and  to  turn  it  to  account;  another 
was  the  movement  for  conscription  in  this  country, 
and  the  fear  that  conscription  might  be  applied  in 
Ireland,  which,  properly  appealed  to,  would  have 
given  much  of  her  own  free  will,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared for  compulsion.  Then  came  the  Coalition 
Government  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son to  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  The 
effect  on  opinion  in  Ireland  of  this  appointment  has 
been  very  imperfectly  appreciated  in  this  country.  . 
.  .  From  this  root  sprang  distrust,  discontent,  and, 
finally,  the  purely  sectional  and  abortive  rising  in 
Dublin.  Even  then  a  wise  policy  might  easily  have 
healed  the  breach.  It  was  not  the  rebellion  which 
roused  Ireland;  it  was  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  blood.  Ireland  condemned  and  repudiated 
the  rebellion,  but  the  executions  roused  a  fury  of 
sympathy  and  resentment  which  swept  Nationalist 
Ii eland  and  gave  birth  to  a  movement  which  from 
that  day  forward  has  carried  all  before  it.  Through 
all  this  Mr.  Redmond  stood  firm.  His  power  in  his 
own  country  was  rudely  shaken. 

Nevertheless,  he  held  steadfastly  on  his  course, 
and  in  the  Convention,  where  he  exercised  a  wise 
and  moderating  influence,  he  found  fresh  ground  for 
courage  and  for  hope.  He  lived  only  long  enough 
to  see  its  prospects  clouded,  and  he  has  passed  away 
without  seeing  the  fruition  of  his  labor  and  his 
hope." 

"What  of  his  work  and  his  policy?"  asks  the 
Guardian;  "shall  they  live  or  shall  they  die,  succeed 
or  finally  fail?"  One  answer  to  this  question  came 
on  March  24,  when  a  special  election  was  held  in 
Waterford,  Mr.  Redmond's  old-time  constituency,  to 
choose  his  successor.  The  contest  was,  as  usual,  be- 
tween a  Nationalist  and  a  Sinn  Feiner,  but  the  per- 
sonalities involved  gave  it  a  nation-wide  interest. 
The  Nationalist  candidate  was  Captain  Redmond, 
the  dead  leader's  son,  and  the  Sinn  Feiner  was  Dr. 
White,  a  strong  opponent  who  was  supported  during 
an  intensive  campaign  of  three  weeks  by  Mr.  De 
Valera  and  a  large  contingent  of  Irish  Republicans. 
The  result  of  what  was  feared  early  in  the  campaign 
as  a  first-class  Sinn  Fein  opportunity  was  a  Nation- 
alist victory  of  1,243  to  764.    The  Sinn  Fein  offices, 
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according  to  the  Times  (March  25)  immediately 
showed  a  large  sign,  "Another  British  Victory;"  and 
Sinn  Feiners  were  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sult. 

The  Times  also  with  this  significant  victory  be- 
gan to  express  openly  the  hopes  of  better  times  in 
Ireland  which,  as  outlined  above,  influenced  the  na- 
tion from  the  time  it  was  sobered  by  Mr.  Redmond's 
death.  "The  result  of  the  Waterford  election  has 
improved  the  political  situation,"  it  declared.  "Cap- 
tain Redmond's  victory  was  substantial,  and  the 
Unionist  vote  is  another  proof  of  the  gradual  com- 
ing together  of  moderate  Irishmen  of  all  parties. 
Irish  Unionists  are  especially  gratified  by  the  promi- 
nence which  Captain  Redmond  gave  during  the  elec- 
tion to  his  country's  duty  in  the  war,  particularly  in 
view  of  Mr.  Dillon's  silence  on  the  subject  in  his 
recent  declaration  of  policy." 

The  Times  reference  to  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  reminder 
that  the  old  animosities  are  still  substantial.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  chosen  by  the  Nationalist  party  to  the 
vacant  leadership  almost  at  once  after  Mr.  Redmond's 
death.  He  was  the  logical  candidate,  so  much  so, 
that  no  other,  save  Mr.  Devlin,  perhaps,  was  seri- 
ously mentioned;  and  Mr.  Devlin  was  much  too  out- 
spokenly pro-labor  for  the  Nationalist  party  in  its 
present  complexion.  As  the  National  News  (March 
17)  puts  it,  "Mr.  Dillon's  election  has  been  received 
with  mingled  feelings.  ...  He  has  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  nearly  forty  years,  and  he  has  been 
elected  unanimously  to  his  present  post,  but  there  are 
many  who  doubt  whether  he  has  those  qualities  of 
caution  and  urbanity  which  mark  out  the  diplomat- 
ist, and  which  Mr.  Redmond  possessed  in  so  superla- 
tive a  degree." 

The  Ulster  press,  unfortunately,  has  always  been 
bitter  against  Mr.  Dillon,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  extreme  Unionist  circles  his  reception  has  not 
(been  happy.  They  call  his  election  a  serious  descent 
in  Irish  Nationalist  prestige.  The  Northern  Whig 
(March  13),  in  particular,  declares  that  "whatever 
influence  Mr.  Dillon  may  have  at  Westminster  will 
come  solely  from  his  official  status.  Nowhere  is  he 
credited  with  any  of  the  elements  of  statesmanship. 
He  is  regarded  simply  as  a  fanatic,  and  a  fanatic 
of  a  virulent  type." 

Unionists  are  not  unanimous  on  Mr.  Dillon,  how- 
ever. Temperate  Conservatism,  as  expressed  in  the 
Times,  has'  not  echoed  in  Ulster's  provocative  dis- 
dain; and  the  Observer  (March  17)  chose  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  to  say,  with  special  conciliatory  empha- 
sis: "Mr.  Dillon's  election  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  the  Party 
could  have  done,  in  the  present  critical  circumstances. 
He  is  sufficiently  in  line  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond to  secure  the  continuation  of  moderate  policy, 
and  the  time  for  other  developments  has  not  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  Dillon's  outlook  on  imperial  affairs  is  riper 
and  wider  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  his  party, 
and  in  these  times  his  long  parliamentary  experience 
has  a  special  value  for  the  House  of  Commons." 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Dillon's  leadership  has  the 


hearty  and  unstinted  approval  of  the  sobered  Nation- 
alist elements.  The  Freeman's  Journal  (March  13) 
commends  him,  "on  entering  this  arduous  task  with 
the  snows  of  winter  already  on  his  brow,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  every  generously  minded  Irishman."  The 
Sinn  Feiners  dislike  him  as  intensely  as  they  do  every 
other  Nationalist  leader,  but  their  intransigeance  was 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  case.  And  finally,  as 
the  Manchester  Guardian  (March  20)  aptly  states, 
"the  Irish  party  is  a  democratic  organization  whose 
leadership  takes  color  from,  rather  than  gives  color 
to,  its  power  and  its  policies." 

Mr.  Duke,  the  much  belabored  Chief  Secretary, 
is  to  retain  office,  according  to  latest  reports,  at  least 
until  some  radical  re-arrangement  is  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  the  Convention,  or  some  equally  au- 
thoritative source.  It  cannot  be  denied,  meanwhile, 
that  Ireland  is  still  an  incipient  Russian  Republic  in 
many  parts  in  the  field  of  civil  disorder.  The  Irish 
Independent  of  March  28  recorded  for  instance,  that 
County  Clare  had  again  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  since  the  24th.  Postal  and  telegraph  censor- 
ship is  in  force,  soldiers  and  police  abound  in  this 
and  disaffected  areas,  and  hunger-strikes,  cattle  driv- 
ing and  forcible  seizure  of  land  "out  of  cultivation," 
and  armed  raids,  preventing  the  export  of  pigs  and 
other  food  products  to  England,  are  rife  in  many 
towns  and  have  been  particularly  troublesome  in 
Dublin.  The  Sinn  Fein  National  Council  has  been 
at  pains  to  deprecate  lately  many  of  these  disorders 
and  strongly  to  censure  their  participants.  This  is 
a  faintly  cheering  indication;  it  is  another  indication 
that  the  Nationalists  who  joined  the  Sinn  Fein  stan- 
dard last  year  and  this  have  modified  considerably  the 
radical  councils,  even  if  they  have  weakened  their 
own. 

The  really  wholesome  element  of  the  situation  is 
the  hopeful  prospect  of  an  early  report  from  the  Con- 
venion.  It  has  even  been  unofficially  announced  that 
the  Convention  has  arrived  at  a  decision.  This  is  a 
very  important  disclosure,  indeed,  and  the  Daily- 
Chronicle  (March  26)  warns  all  Englishmen  in  a 
leading  article  written  with  strong  feeling  that,  "it 
may  be  the  last  opportunity.  Let  us  not  miss  it. 
There  was  those  who  were  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  we  still  have  our  chance  with  Ireland.  Let  us 
not  miss  it." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Second  Phase  of  the  Great  Battle 
In  the  "Journal  des  Debuts'  of  March  31,  M. 
Henri  Bidou,  reconstructs  in  broad  outline  the  bat- 
tle up  to  March  29.   His  account  of  the  "second 
phase,"  commencing  on  March  24,  follows: 

The  second  phase  began  with  the  following  char- 
acteristics: so  far  the  German  columns  had  marched 
along  practically  parellel  axes  in  a  South-westerly 
direction,  their  right  following  the  Cambrai-Bapaume 
road,  and  their  left  the  La-Fere-Chauny-Noyon  road. 
From  now  on  there  is  a  change  of  direction.  The 
center  continues  its  westward  march  by  the  different 
roads  which  converge  from  Bapaume,  Peronne,  Brie, 
and  Ham  toward  Amiens — which  has  evidently  be- 
come the  general  objective.    But  the  two  German 
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wings,  in  order  to  cover  this  movement  and  to  widen 
the  passage,  will  now  manoeuvre  in  divergent  direc- 
tions, the  right  wing  facing  N.W.  toward  Ervillers, 
the  left  wing  facing  the  S.W.  toward  Noyon.  It  is 
a  true  manoeuvre  of  dilation;  the  wings  keep  the 
door  open,  while  the  main  mass  in  the  center  throws 
itself  into  the  opening  and  tries  to  achieve  a  rupture 
of  the  line. 

At  this  phase  of  the  battle,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
24th  and  25th,  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy's  great 
object  was  to  arrive  with  all  speed  at  Amiens  and 
to  break  this  "hinge"  in  the  Allied  line.  The  enemy 
has  chosen  the  Somme  as  the  line  of  his  advance  and 
marches  forward  on  both  banks;  to  the  North  he  has 
the  Bapaume-Albert  highroad  and  the  little  road 
which  follows  the  river  by  way  of  Peronne,  Bray  and 
Corbie.  To  the  south  he  has  the  perfectly  straight 
mainroad  coming  from  Vermand,  which  crosses  the 
Somme  at  Brie,  and  then  continues  through  Villers- 
Carbonnel,  Estrees,  Foucaucourt  and  Lamotte. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  enemy  advanced 
more  quickly  by  the  north  than  by  the  south  bank, 
and  in  this  way  formed  two  echelons,  the  right  cen- 
ter forming  an  advanced  echelon  to  the  North  of  the 
Somme,  and  then  left  center  being  in  a  refused  eche- 
lon to  the  South  of  the  river;  both  facing  the  West 
in  the  general  direction  of  Amiens.  During  the  night 
from  the  26th  to  the  27th,  the  front  was  as  follows: 
to  the  north  of  the  River,  the  line  passed  through 
Puisieux  and  Bucquoy;  then  the  British  troops  held 
the  line  of  the  Ancre  up  to  Albert.  The  enemy  held 
Albert,  but  had  not  advanced  beyond  it.  South  of 
Albert,  in  the  region  between  the  Ancre  and  the 
Somme,  the  enemy  had  at  one  time  pushed  on  to 
within  several  kilometers  of  Corbie;  but  he  had  been 
thrown  back  by  a  counter-attack  to  a  line  approxi- 
mately North  to  South  from  Albert  to  West  of  Briey. 
At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  he  had  not  reached  Proyart 
to  the  South  of  the  Somme.  .  .  .  But  during  the 
day  of  the  26th,  the  enemy  was  once  more  able  to 
establish  the  classic  advantage  of  the  marche  en  eche- 
lon. His  right  center  being  ahead  of  his  left  center 
he  was  able  to  send  a  detachment  across  the  Somme 
at  Chipilly  and  to  take  in  the  rear  the  defenders  of 
Proyart,  forcing  them  to  yield  the  position.  The  left 
center  was  in  this  way  able  to  advance  to  the  line  of 
the  right  center. 

In  spite  of  this  incident,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  battle,  that  is  the  drive  of  the 
center,  was  ended  on  the  26th.  On  that  day,  the  im- 
pression at  Albert  was  that  the  enemy  was  not  press- 
ing on  very  energetically,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent 
aeroplane  bombardment  of  Amiens  during  the  night 
of  26th-27th,  this  was  also  the  impression  on  the 
27th.  The  explanation  was,  that  something  had  hap- 
pened on  the  enemy's  left,  which  forced  him  to  direct 
his  whole  attention  in  that  direction.  This  action  was 
the  entry  into  line  of  the  French.  Arriving  from  the 
South,  they  gradually  extended  their  left  toward  the 
North,  replacing  the  Vth  Army,  which  retreated  west- 
ward. On  the  27th,  the  French  had  arrived  as  far 
as  the  sectors  bordering  on  the  Somme,  practically 
re-establishing  the  limit  between  the  French  and  Eng- 


lish sectors  which  existed  before  the  battle  of  the 
Somme. 

The  Germans  naturally  took  advantage  of  this  re- 
lief (always  a  critical  time)  to  attack  the  new  French 
sector  with  extreme  violence — and  the  battle  which, 
on  the  25th  was  a  battle  on  the  center,  now  became 
a  battle  on  the  left.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  four 
days  they  have  sought  a  decision  by  a  rupture  on  the 
Roye-Noyon  front. 

At  Roye  the  enemy  is  in  the  area  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theater, some  thirty  kilometers  in  diameter,  domi- 
nated on  the  West  and  South  by  hills  which  are  held 
by  the  French.  Without  forecasting  the  next  move- 
ment, we  may  point  out  two  possible  lines  of  attack 
emerging  from  this  amphitheater;  the  valley  of  the 
Oise — and  the  road  to  Estres-St.  Denis.  Finally, 
during  the  day  of  the  28th,  after  several  days  of  rela- 
tive calm,  the  enemy  launched  a  violent  attack  in  the 
whole  region  between  the  Somme  and  Arras.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news  of  that  evening  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  obtained  any  results.  Between  the  Ancre  and  the 
Bapaume-Arras  road,  the  front  went  from  Puisieux 
to  Boyelles;  between  this  same  road  and  the  Scarpe, 
the  front  on  the  27th  went  through  Boiry,  Henin,  and 
to  the  West  of  the  heights  of  Mouchy — unfortunately 
lost.  The  enemy  forced  the  advanace  post  on  the 
28th,  and  the  fighting  is  now  taking  place  on  the  main 
line.  This  attack  upon  Arras,  this  progressive  exten- 
sion of  the  front,  so  much  like  that  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Italian  campaign,  this  violent  taking  up 
of  the  offensive  on  the  right  wing,  after  the  offensive 
on  the  left;  all  this  is  so  classic  a  manoeuvre  that 
one  could  not  possibly  be  surprised  at  it.  It  can 
even  be  said  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  make  it. 
He  has  not  concealed  in  his  communique  that  he  was 
fighting  against  divisions  brought  up  from  Flanders. 
If,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believes  that  he  is  fighting 
part  of  the  Army  of  Flanders  it  is  entirely  to  his 
interest  to  go  and  find  it,  and  if  need  be  hold  it  at 
Arras,  instead  of  permitting  himself  to  be  manoeu- 
vred by  it.  The  German  manoeuvre  on  the  right, 
thus  corresponds  to  its  manoeuvre  on  the  left,  and 
the  movement  upon  Arras  corresponds  to  the  move- 
ment upon  Noyon. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Objectives  of  the  German  Offensive 

The  German  press  discussed  with  considerable 
reserve  the  objectives  of  the  present  offensive.  The 
Vienna  "Neue  Freie  Press,"  March  22,  was  the  first 
to  mention  Amiens. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  wrote  as  follows:  "The 
most  important  railway  center  of  Northern  France 
is  Amiens,  where  all  the  lines  of  the  country  con- 
verge. It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  German  attack,  60  kilometers  away.  For  such 
an  offensive  there  must  be  an  objective  whence,  when 
it  has  been  once  reached,  other  goals  may  be  at- 
tempted if  that  be  necessary.  If  this  rule  of  strategy 
is  not  lost  sight  of,  one  will  scarcely  be  deceived  in 
pointing  to  Amiens  as  the  great  general  point  of  the 
drive.  Upon  the  possession  of  this  central  point  de- 
pends the  connection  between  the  northern  part  of 
France  and  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  This 
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goal  is  worth  the  effort  it  may  cost,  but  the  attain- 
ment of  it  is  still  far  away." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (March  24)  declares 
that  precise  statements  as  to  the  strategic  goal  of  the 
offensive  are  forbidden.  The  attainment  of  this  goal 
is  more  important  than  mere  booty,  or  the  gaining 
of  so  much  ground.  "The  real  aim  should  be  to  un- 
dermine the  enemy's  desire  for  war."  The  Vossische 
makes  a  similar  setatement,  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  defeating  the  enemy. 

"Our  object,"  says  the  Wireless  of  March  24,  "is 
not  to  win  ground  and  towns.  We  aim  solely  to  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  enemy  and  his  means  for  con- 
tinuing the  war.  Wherever  a  favorable  opportunity 
offers,  we  grapple  with  the  opposing  army.  Where, 
therefore,  the  enemy  is  gathered  in  greatest  strength 
and  attack  offers  the  most  prospect  of  success.  From 
this  point  of  view  General  Foch's  Army  Reserve  will 
form  our  final  battle  aim." 

The  Tageszeitung  (March  28)  also  sees  the  vital 
point  of  the  Allies'  defense  in  Foch's  strategic  re- 
serve. But  the  German  army  dominates  the  situa- 
tion. "The  English  have  suffered  such  heavy  losses 
in  men  and  material  that  their  reserves  disappear  like 
drops  of  water  in  fire.  Now  the  strategic  reserve  of 
the  Allies  must  fill  the  breach  and  must  at  the  same 
time  cover  Paris.  For  this  reason  an  attack  by  this 
reserve  from  the  South  or  Southeast  is  impossible.  . 
...  We  need  not  fear  the  interference  announced 
by  Havas.  The  old  theory  of  Frederic  the  Great,  'To 
be  always  strong  enough  for  a  decision,'  has  con- 
stantly been  applied  to  the  world  war  by  the  past-mas- 
ter Hindenburg  Who  knows  how  the 

storm  may  break  loose:  then  this  Allied  reserve  will 
be  wanting  to  stop  another  gap." 


But  the  real  objective  is  in  any  case  finally  to 
break  down  the  morale  of  the  Allies  and  convince 
them  of  the  invincibility  of  German  arms.  The  Tag 
(March  22)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  psy- 
chological victory.  "Our  enemies  are  not  so  naive 
a?  to  believe  that  we  have  any  particular  interest  in 
capturing  a  large  or  small  part  of  this  ravaged  terri- 
tory. We  intend  above  all  else  to  show  our  arrogant 
enemies  the  force  of  German  arms.  The  undertak- 
ing has  succeeded.  Our  existence  and  our  honor, 
our  power  and  our  grandeur  are  now  dependent  upon 
the  blows  of  our  sword.  The  oft  tested  heroism  of 
our  soldiers  will  triumph  over  this  last  ordeal.  We 
will  win  because  we  have  on  our  side  both  justice  and 
force." 

But  the  German  people  must  not  expect  too  much 
of  this  first  success.  "They  must  be  on  their  guard," 
to  quote  the  Mannheimer  General  Anzeiger  (March 
25),  against  rumors  of  impossible  victories.  Those 
who  before  were  victims  of  the  most  disquieting  fears 
are  today  inclined  to  spread  the  most  absurd  rumors. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  grappling  with  our 
most  formidable  enemy.  He  now  feels  that  his  domi- 
nation, three  centuries  old,  is  menaced.  He  will  go 
to  any  lengths  to  prevent  us  from  realizing  this  vic- 
tory." The  Vossische  Zeitung  also  tempers  popular 
hopes  by  stating  that  the  "British  and  French  do  not 
yield  an  inch  of  territory  except  before  the  menace 
of  destruction.  We  must  admit  that  they  throw  their 
new  divisions  into  the  fray  with  admirable  energy, 
and  that  they  fight  with  great  bravery.  The  British 
have  formed  their  new  defensive  front  south  of  Arras 
and  have  launched  a  powerful  counter-attack.  It 
would  seem  that  the  war  of  movement  is  bound  to 
continue."  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (March  27) 
reminds  its  readers  that  "the  lines  of  the  Allies  ^con- 
tinue unbroken  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps." 
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The  Unity  of  Command 

The  French  Press  has  received  the  news  of  Gen- 
eral Foclis  appointment  with  decided  satisfaction; 
and  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  approval  of  the) 
press  in  England. 

The  news  that  the  armies  on  the  western  front 
had  been  placed  under  a  single  command  was  re- 
ceived by  the  French  press  with  the  satisfaction  which 
might  be  expected.  Although  the  fact  had  been  sus- 
pected or  known  for  some  days  past,  the  French  au- 
tborities  tactfully  waited  for  it  to  be  first  announced 
in  England.  For  some  days  past,  various  English 
papers  had  been  calling  for  a  unified  command,  and 
on  March  31  the  Paris  papers  reproduced  a  state- 
ment of  the  Morning  Post  that  General  Foch  had  been 
named  Generalissimo  "for  the  duration  of  the  pres- 
ent operations."  (The  Post  added  that  for  several 
days  past  one  of  the  British  Armies  had  been  put 
under  the  command  of  a  French  General  in  order  to 
ensure  a  more  complete  coordination.) 

This  statement  was  immediately  corrected  in  a 
note  issued  to  the  French  press:  "The  British  press 
has  announced  that  General  Foch  has  been  named 
Generalissimo  on  the  western  front.  The  truth  is 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  present  situation  the  French 
and  British  Governments,  in  accord  with  the  High 
Commands,  have  confided  to  General  Foch  the  duty 
of  coordinating  the  action  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the 
western  front."  This  correction  has  been  received 
without  comment  except  from  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
which  in  a  rather  ungracious  and  peevish  tone  im- 
mediately ascribed  it  to  Lloyd  George:  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  order  to  reassure  the  'particularists'  of 
whom  he  is  so  afraid,  has  resorted  this  afternoon 
to  circumlocutions  in  order  to  define  the  functions 
of  General  Foch.  As  if  it  could  be  maintained  that 
in  a  crisis  such  as  the  present  the  supreme  authority 
can  have  two  sources!  Let  us  not  attach  more  im- 
portance than  they  deserve  to  these  phrases  of  poli- 
ticians." 

The  correction  is  apparently  much  less  of  a  cir- 
cumlocution than  is  here  asserted,  as  it  is  confirmed 
by  Lloyd  George's  statement  on  the  evening  of  March 
30  (published  in  the  Paris  press  on  April  1).  No 
other  French  paper,  it  may  be  remarked,  takes  in 
any  way  this  fault-finding  attitude,  although  most  of 
them  assume,  or  state  definitely,  that  the  duty  of  co- 
ordination includes  the  power  of  command;  the  Eng- 
lish press,  for  that  matter,  does  likewise.  The  Figaro 
(March  31)  writes:  "In  fact,  General  Foch  is 
charged  with  the  direction  and  coordination  of  the 
Allied  forces,  in  view  of  the  German  offensive.  He 
has  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies,  and  draws 
up  and  orders  their  movements  ("ordonne  et  regie 
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la  manoeuvre").  But  the  Commander-in-Chief  Pe- 
tain  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  Haig  keep  the  titles 
and  functions  which  they  have  held  for  a  long  time 
past."  The  Figaro  adds  that  the  decision  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  definite  agreement  between  the  French  and 
English  governments.  "A  protocol,  we  understand, 
was  signed  on  Monday  last  (March  25)  at  the  Brit- 
ish Headquarters  by  Lord  Milner  and  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments." 

But  except  for  this  one  sally  the  whole  press  is 
so  gratified  by  the  present  decision  that  it  willingly 
lets  bygones  be  bygones.  There  is,  moreover,  no  note 
of  boasting  or  of  glorification  of  the  French  staff  at 
the  expense  of  the  English;  and  most  of  the  papers 
go  to  some  pains  to  be  tactful,  by  pointing  out  the 
close  cooperation  of  General  Foch  with  the  English 
armies  in  the  past — particularly  at  Ypres — and  by 
referring  to  the  respect  which  he  enjoys  in  England. 
This  is  made  all  the  easier  by  the  very  cordial  and 
ungrudging  approval  of  the  English  press;  in  fact, 
the  handsome  way  in  which  the  news  was  at  once 
taken  in  England  has  greatly  added  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  French.  The  Temps  sums  up  very  faith- 
fully in  a  brief  editorial  of  twenty  lines  the  whole 
spirit  with  which  General  Foch's  appointment  has 
been  received  in  France. 

"The  authority  conferred  upon  General  Foch  is 
heightened  by  marks  of  approbation  of  which  France 
has  a  right  to  be  proud.  .  .  .  The  French  pub- 
lic is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  approval,  but  its 
pride  is  naturally  no  mere  vain  satisfaction  of 
amour-propre.  If  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  duty  confided  to  General  Foch,  it  is  because 
it  appears  to  us  as  the  surest  means  to  repair  the 
errors  of  the  past,  and  to  achieve  victory,  which  will 
be  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  Allies." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Battle  on  the  Side  of  the  Allies 

Colonel  Feyler  explains  that  the  plan  of  the  Allies 
was  to  resist  the  German  offensive  without  using  up 
their  reserves,  even  at  the  cost  of  yielding  some 
ground;  a  counter-offensive  would  then  restore  the 
situation.  He  gives  the  reasons  why  the  Germans  at- 
tacked the  British  rather  than  the  French  sector.  The 
v.'hole  problem  at  present  is  whether  or  not  the  Allies 
have  been  able  to  remain  faithful  to  their  intention 
of  saving  up  their  reserves.  The  despatches  from  Al- 
lied sources  affirm  that  they  have. 

"Our  article  for  March  10,  examining  the  stra- 
tegic doctrine  of  the  Allies  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  attempted  to  forecast  their  attitude  in  case 
of  a  German  offensive.  They  would  resist  it  on  the 
spot  if  possible;  if  not,  they  would  retreat,  but  keep 
on  with  the  fight.   Then,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  showed 
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traces  of  the  inevitable  weakening  which  overtakes 
any  offensive,  their  own  resources,  concentrated  in 
some  suitable  region,  would  enter  into  action  and 
oppose  to  the  foe  a  counter-offensive  with  fresh  ele- 
ments. 

"Such  a  manoeuvre  has  always  been  considered 
a  very  delicate  one.  It  is  essential  that  the  resist- 
ing echelon  of  the  defenders  should  not  allow  itself 
to  be  surprised  by  the  attack;  especially  that  it  should 
not  allow  itself  to  be  broken  down,  but  should  resist 
long  enough,  on  the  one  hand  to  wear  down  the  as- 
sailant, on  the  other  to  enable  the  second  echelon  to 
concentrate  on  a  point  favorable  to  the  counter-offen- 
sive; it  is  also  necessary  that,  whilst  offering  an  effi- 
cient resistance,  it  should  not  suffer  to  such  a  point 
as  to  be  compelled  to  call  upon  the  reserve  echelon 
for  support.  That  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the 
elements  destined  to  the  counter-offensive,  which 
wolud  thereby  be  weakened. 

"It  seems  this  last  condition  was  not  fulfilled 
when  the  retreat  ordered  by  Hindenburg  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ger- 
mans were  unable  to  execute  their  counter-offensive. 
The  resisting  echelon  was  successful,  it  is  true,  in 
escaping  the  first  surprise  attack  of  the  Allies;  but, 
as  the  latter  immediately  restored  contact  with  the 
retreating  troops,  the  resisting  echelon  was  dnager- 
ously  weakened,  and  the  counter-offensive  echelon 
was  compelled  to  reduce  its  effectives  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  menaced  resisting  echelon.  Hinden- 
burg was  compelled  to  give  up  his  operation. 

"The  difference  between  his  manoeuver  then  and 
that  of  the  Allies  today  is  that  the  Allies  have  not 
had  the  intention  of  forestalling  the  enemy's  attack 
by  a  voluntary  withdrawal.  They  decided  to  take  it 
on  the  positions  which  they  were  occupying. 

"Their  opinion  was  that  there  could  not  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  any  surprise  properly  speak- 
ing, and  that  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  present 
fortified  fronts  was  such  as  to  protect  them  against 
any  sudden  caving  in.  They  thought  they  could 
safely  count  on  withdrawing  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, and  thus  leave  plenty  of  time  for  their  reserves 
to  concentrate  in  view  of  a  counter-offensive. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  preparation  of  an  offensive  requires  such  numer- 
ous and  prolonged  arrangements;  lines  of  approach 
and  of  supply,  artillery,  emplacements,  dumps,  etc., 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  attacker  to  con- 
ceal his  intentions.  The  only  chances  of  surprise  are 
the  exact  date,  short  duration  of  the  bombardment 
destined  to  open  the  way  for  the  assaulting  troops, 
and  the  effectives  engaged. 

"Indeed,  the  British  had  long  announced  that  the 
Germans  would  attack  them  rather  than  attack  the 
French.  They  gave  the  reasons  for  such  belief  with 
their  usual  frankness.  First  of  all,  they  said,  the 
German  soldiers  do  not  fear  us  so  much  as  they  fear 
the  French,  because  we  are  not  so  quick  and  our 
moves  are  not  so  unexpected.  Secondly,  since,  at 
the  time  of  the  Italian  disaster,  we  ourselves  had 
planned  to  attack  within  a  short  time,  our  defensive 


organization  was  not  so  complete  and  so  deep  as 
that  of  the  French.  Finally,  political  considerations 
inspire  the  German  High  Command.  They  believe 
that  if  England  is  seriously  defeated,  France,  who 
has  so  far  borne  the  brunt  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
will  grow  weary,  and  consent  to  act  as  an  intermedi- 
ary in  making  an  agreement.  These  military  mo- 
tives, they  added,  are  no  doubt  defensible.  It  is  evi- 
dently possible  that  through  a  very  violent  action  the 
Germans  may  compel  us  to  retire.  But  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  resources  at  our  disposal  behind  our  lines. 
These  might  be  drawn  back  for  a  week,  after  which 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  restore  the  situation. 

"The  Germans  must  have  been  aware  of  that. 
For  that  reason,  unable  as  they  were  to  conceal  their 
intention  of  attacking  the  British  lines,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  advantage  of  surprise  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure.  They  have  reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  length  of  the  preliminary  bombard- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  obstacles,  and  have  sought 
to  make  up  for  this  shorter  duration  not  only  through 
the  intensity  of  their  fire,  but  also  through  the  un- 
heard-of mass  of  their  assaulting  infantry  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  shock,  as  we  noted  yesterday. 

"It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  shock  was  more  vio- 
lent than  the  British  anticipated,  but  also  that  its  re- 
sults were  inferior  to  what  the  Germans  expected. 
The  Berlin  communiques,  naturally,  maintain  that 
the  reverse  is  true.  Always  with  the  same  policy — 
their  manoeuver  has  never  changed,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  know  what  it  is  worth.  The  fact  that 
as  a  rule  such  affirmations  are  authenticated  by  a  des- 
patch from  the  Kaiser  himself  does  not  make  them 
any  more  reliable.  When  did  such  assertions  fail 
to  herald  withdrawals  or  actual  failures?  E.  g.  the 
telegram  to  President  Kruger;  the  Tangiers  speech; 
the  aide-de-camp  riding  down  Unter  der  Linden  with 
the  news  that  Liege  was  taken,  at  a  time  when  all  its 
forts  were  still  holding;  the  despatch  about  Douau- 
mont,  "the  keystone"  of  Verdun's  resistance.  The 
telegram  of  recent  date,  asserting  that  the  battle  was 
won,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  hardly  begun,  may  be  of 
the  same  nature. 

"At  such  a  moment,  the  question  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  surprise  at  the  beginning  nor  of  the  caving-in 
of  the  resisting  echelon  of  the  British.  From  that 
point  of  view,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ground  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Germans,  their  effort  has  not  given  a 
sufficient  result.  The  British  have  not  collapsed, 
since  today,  the  seventh  day  of  the  battle,  they  are 
offering  resistance  on  the  whole  front,  without  anv 
break,  and  since  for  the  last  three  days  the  advance 
of  the  assailants  has  grown  slower  instead  of  more 
rapid,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  victorious 
pursuit.  The  only  question  that  remains  unsettled 
is  this:  how  far  has  the  second  echelon,  the  counter- 
offensive,  been  compelled  to  weaken  itself  in  order 
to  support  the  first,  the  resisting  echelon?  The  Allied 
despatches  assert  that  this  counter-offensive  echelon 
is  still  intact.  It  must  be,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the 
French  are  concerned.  What  part  are  the  reserves 
going  to  play?  Our  next  article — God  willing — 
will  be  devoted  to  that  problem." 
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The  Lichnowsky  Memorandum 

F urther  publication  of  the  Lichnowsky  Memo- 
randum in  the  "Journal  de  Geneve7'  (March  28)  dis- 
closes Germany  s  insistence  upon  war. 

At  Berlin  in  July,  1914,  Lichnowsky  reported  to 
the  Chancellor  that  the  British  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many was  more  favorable  than  it  had  been  for  some 
time,  and  that  Zimmerman  (von  Jagow's  successor) 
"'revealed  by  his  every  word  an  ill  feeling  against 
Russia,  which,  according  to  him,  constantly  blocked 
German  plans."-  Lichnowsky,  however,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Austria's  reported  firm  intention  to  bring 
the  Serbian  business  to  a  head  would  materialize.  He 
adds,  however:  "Today  I  regret  that  I  did  not  stay 
in  Berlin,  and  state  at  once  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  associating  myself  with  such  a  policy." 

He  later  learned  of  the  decisive  Potsdam  confer- 
ence of  July  5  where  the  Austrian  policy  received 
the  full  and  avowed  support  of  all,  even  "if  it  were 
to  lead  to  war  with  Russia."  Berchtold  in  Vienna 
on  "a  word  from  Berlin  would  have  been  content 
with  his  diplomatic  success,"  and  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  Serbian  reply.  Berlin,  however,  urged 
war. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  suggestions  from  Ger- 
many. "We,  however,  insisted  on  war,  I  was  unable 
to  get  any  other  reply  from  Austria  than  that  it  would 
be  a  'colossal'  piece  of  disinterestedness  not  to  insist 
on  annexations."  Except  in  the  light  of  having  de- 
cided for  war  at  any  cost,  Germany's  position  in  a 
matter  not  of  direct  concern  to  her  is  inexplicable. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  "urgent  demands  and 
positive  declarations  of  Mr.  Sazonoff,  nor  later  to  the 
almost  humble  telegrams  of  the  Czar,  the  successive 
proposals  of  Sir  Edward  Gery,  nor  the  warnings  of 
the  Marquis  San  Guiliano  and  of  Bollati,  and  to 
my  own  pressing  advice." 

Events  moved  swiftly.  "When  Berchtold,  who 
had  hitherto  played  the  strong  man  on  instructions 
from  Berlin,  at  last  decided  to  change  his  course, 
we  answered  the  Russian  mobilization — after  Rus- 
sia had  for  a  whole  week  negotiated  and  waited  in 
vain — with  our  ultimatum  and  declaration  of  war." 

Prince  Licknowsky  continues,  under  the  heading 
"Question  of  Guilt:" 

"As  appears  from  all  official  publications,  with- 
out the  facts  being  controverted  by  our  own  White 
Book,  which,  owing  to  its  poverty  and  gaps,  consti- 
tutes a  grave  self -accusation: 

"1.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to  attack 
Serbia,  although  no  German  interest  was  involved, 
and  the  danger  of  a  world-war  must  have  been  known 
to  us — whether  we  knew  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  is 
a  question  of  complete  indifference; 

"2.  In  the  days  between  July  23  and  July  30, 
1914,  when  M.  Sazonoff  emphatically  declared  that 
Russia  could  not  tolerate  an  attack  upon  Serbia,  we 
rejected  the  British  proposals  of  mediation,  although 
Serbia,  under  Russian  and  British  pressure,  had  ac- 
cepted almost  the  whole  ultimatum,  and  although  an 
agreement  about  the  two  points  in  question  could  eas- 


ily have  been  reached,  and  Count  Berchtold  was  even 
ready  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  Serbian  reply; 

"3.  On  July  30,  when  Count  Berchtold  wanted 
to  give  way,  we,  without  Austria  having  been  at- 
tacked, replied  to  Russia's  mere  mobilization  by 
sending  an  ultimatum  to  Petersburg,  and  on  July  31 
we  declared  war  on  the  Russians,  although  the  Czar 
had  pledged  his  word  that  as  long  as  negotiations 
continued  not  a  man  should  march — so  that  we  de- 
liberately destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

"In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  whole  civilized  world  outside  Ger- 
many attributes  to  us  the  sole  guilt  of  the  world- 
war. 

Lichnowsky  had  six  typewritten  copies  made,  two 
he  kept  for  his  family  archives,  one  he  sent  to  Herr 
Ballin,  Director  of  the  Hamburg-American;  one  to 
Gwinner  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  one  to  Theodore 
Wolff,  Director  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  The  fourth 
copy  went  to  an  unknown  man,  who  lent  it  to  a  noble- 
man on  the  Staff  of  General  von  Moltke,  of  pacifist 
ideas,  who  had  copies  made  and  distributed,  without 
asking  permission  to  do  so.  He  received  a  military 
sentence,  while  Lichnowsky  is  detained  on  his  estate 
awaiting  a  decision  in  the  procedure  opened  against 
him  for  disclosure  of  secrets  of  state. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Press  Discipline  on  the  Offensive 

Germany  is  perhaps  the  only  belligerent  country 
where  press  control  is  exercised  without  the  great 
bulk  of  the  public  being  conscious  of  its  existence, 
and  protesting  against  it.  In  Austria-Hungary  a  rig- 
orous censorship  over  the  press  of  the  smaller  peo- 
ples, Czechs,  Slovenes,  etc.,  is  a  constant  source  of 
discontent  now  as  in  time  of  peace.  In  France,  where 
war  censorship  has  passed  through  diverse  phases,  the 
reaction  against  it  has  been  marked,  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  situation  has  been  much  the  same.  Oppo- 
sition there  has  been  even  greater,  although  the  cen- 
sorship has  been  much  lighter. 

The  press  control  in  Germany  is  both  negative 
and  positive.  It  is  negative  in  the  same  sense  that 
comment,  Reichstag  debates,  and  information  are 
constantly  censored;  and  positive  in  that  directions 
and  suggestions  are  given  to  the  press  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  as  to  subject  and  to  treatment. 

Press  censorship  has  always  existed  in  Germany. 
Alsace  and  Posen  were  silenced  under  it.  While 
papers  elsewhere  in  Germany  enjoyed  greater  free- 
dom, they  were  none  the  less  under  close  supervi- 
sion. Every  newspaper  must  make  a  deposit  with 
the  Government  as  pledge  of  good  conduct.  This 
amount  is  such  that  the  small  papers  find  themselves 
constantly  menaced  by  bankruptcy.  The  editors  are 
personally  liable  for  all  that  is  published.  To  evade 
this  newspapers  sometimes  created  the  editorial  fig- 
ure-heads, Still-Sitzender,  whose  sole  function  ren- 
dered in  return  for  stipends  was  to  serve  time  on 
condemnation  in  place  of  the  real  editors. 

The  papers  have  acquired  an  appearance  of 
greater  freedom  by  publishing  more  enemy  cable 
news  than  is  permitted  by  many  of  the  Allies.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  enemy  communiques 
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have  always  been  published  in  more  or  less  incon- 
spicuous corners  of  the  German  papers.  Certain 
enemy  newspapers  may  be  purchased  at  the  news- 
stands in  the  large  cities. 

A  number  of  factors  facilitate  a  rigorous  press 
control  in  Germany.  The  natural  tractability  of  the 
people  is  undoubtedly  a  factor;  but  there  are  others 
more  tangible.  War  censorship  passes  largely  un- 
noticed in  Germany  because  public  opinion  did  not 
feel  itself  burdened  by  a  new  yoke.  The  only  change 
introduced  was  a  general  tightening  of  the  screws, 
and  a  more  rigorous  control  of  military  informa- 
tion. 

The  method  of  applying  censorship  in  Germany 
is  less  obvious  than  in  many  other  belligerent  coun- 
tries. The  daily  paper  contains  no  blanks.  Arti- 
cles appear  to  be  intact,  and  the  casual  reader  is 
nowhere  reminded  of  the  censor's  shears. 

The  postive  control  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  even  more  smooth  and  effective.  Editors  of 
the  leading  papers  are  invited  to  meet  Government 
officials  at  regular  intervals.  Here  they  are  given 
valuable  information  about  coming  events.  Such 
conferences  were  held  prior  to  the  present  offensive. 
On  March  15  the  editors  of  Wesphalia  and  the  Rhine- 
land  regions  were  assembled  at  Cologne  for  a  series 
of  lectures.  Here  they  received  a  "valuable  orienta- 
tion." Similar  conferences  were  held  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  By  taking  the  journalists  into  its 
confidence  the  Government  makes  them  "accom- 
plices." 

The  fruits  of  this  last  orientation  are  not  hard  to 
trace,  because,  since  the  offensive,  the  German  papers 
have  for  the  most  part  been  remarkably  alike  in  their 
comment.  The  following  extract  from  the  Lokal  An- 
zeiger  appeared  in  practically  all  of  the  papers: 
"Hitherto  we  have  gloriously  repelled  all  assaults. 


Now  the  watchword  is  'Forward  to  Victory.'  We 
know  that  our  Supreme  Command  has  labored  with 
all  its  strength  to  create  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  victory,  and  that,  when  it  now  sets  out  to  deliver 
the  last  blow,  the  German  battle  ranks  are  as  well 
armed  as  human  brains  and  human  arms  can  make 
them.  It  is  a  road  full  of  sacrifices  along  which  our 
leaders  are  taking  us,  but  we  must  take  this  road  be- 
cause our  enemies  have  left  us  no  choice." 

A  similar  commonplace  appeared  in  the  Munch- 
ener  Neuste  IS achrichten :  "It  is  certain  that  the 
whole  German  people  is  taking  its  part  in  the  battles 
with  every  nerve  and  every  pulse-beat,  and  thinking 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  of  its  iron  de- 
fences, and  the  men  who  are  staking  their  lives 
for  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  Germany.  But  it 
is  just  as  certain  that  sincere  sympathy  will  show 
itself  in  manly  image,  and  not  in  any  hysterical  pro- 
duction of  fairy  stories." 

Another  effective  means  of  control  over  the  press 
is  through  the  Germans  semi-official  press  bureaux. 
Not  only  do  they  have  a  monopoly  of  cable  news  but 
they  or  newspapers  connected  with  the  service  alone 
are  accorded  interviews  in  official  circles.  Many 
small  German  papers  are  dependent  upon  this  cheap 
news  service  for  their  existence.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  the  Wolff  Bureau,  notoriously  a  Krupp  steel- 
trust  agency.  This  control  over  public  opinion  has 
been  considerably  extended  by  the  formation  of  the 
"Aba,"  an  advertising  agency,  subsidized  by  money 
from  the  same  sources  as  the  Wolff  Bureau  and  des- 
tined to  secure  a  monopoly  of  advertising  in  Ger- 
many. This  agency  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
spread  of  Pan-German  propaganda.  Such  papers  as 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
— fairly  liberal  and  financially  independent — protest 
openly  against  this  "scandal."  They  assert  that  Ger- 
man opinion  is  being  contaminated  and  the  war  pro- 
longed by  such  jingo  exaggerations. 
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The  Slowing  Down  of  the  Offensive 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  April  3,  M.  Henri 
Bidou  discusses  the  check  in  the  offensive  and  the  tac- 
tical situation  of  the  new  German  salient. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  enemy  is  halting  for  a 
time,  as  is  only  natural  after  such  an  effort  as  he  has 
made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  which  began  on  July  1st,  1916,  stopped  in 
the  same  way  on  the  11th.  It  is  a  rythm  of  ten  days. 
It  would  certainly  be  an  error  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  this  stopping  of  the  battle.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  Somme,  which  stopped  on  the  11th,  began 
again  on  the  14th,  more  furiously  than  before,  and 
we  must  expect  a  new  assault  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  The  continuation  of  the  battle  is  all  the  more 
inevitable  since  the  enemy  finds  himself  in  a  very 
unstable  situation.  The  result  which  he  has  attained 
is  considered  as  the  starting  point  for  further  opera- 
tions. But  it  has  produced  a  tactical  situation  which 
is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  entirely  favorable. 

"We  have  already  shown  how  the  axis  of  the 
enemy's  advance  lay  in  the  direction  of  Paris;  this 
axis  he  probably  could  not  utilize  until  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Amiens,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
the  right  flank  of  such  an  advance;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  reveals  a  strategic  objective  of  the  first  im- 
portance, aiming  at  a  complete  military  decision. 
For  the  moment  this  plan  is  suspended,  and  the  tac- 
tical situation  to  date  is  simply  the  reconstitution  of 
the  famous  Roye  salient,  but  under  conditions  much 
more  dangerous  for  the  enemy  than  when  he  held  it 
before,  from  1914  to  1917." 

M.  Bidou  then  points  out  that  on  the  Northern 
sector  of  this  salient  the  line  has  changed  compara- 
tively little,  but  that  further  South  the  line  has  pressed 
considerably  to  the  West;  the  salient  is  thus  more 
pronounced  and  the  curve  of  the  line  far  more  marked 
than  the  former;  "and  it  is  thus,  other  things  being 
equal,  much  more  vulnerable."  Another  difference 
which  is  also  a  marked  disadvantage  for  the  Ger- 
mans is  that  the  former  salient  rested  strongly  upon 
the  Lassigny  hills,  which  were  a  valuable  support 
to  its  left  flank.  Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  The 
massif  of  Lassigny  belongs  to  the  French  and  threat- 
ens the  German  flank  instead  of  supporting  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  position 
with  such  fury  on  March  30. 

M.  Bidou  sums  up  his  article  by  admitting  that 
the  Germans  have  the  great  advantage  over  their  for- 
mer positions  of  being  closer  to  Amiens  and  being 
able  to  threaten  the  Amiens-Paris  line.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  compromised  by  the  danger  to  the  salient 
from  the  two  disadvantages  pointed  out  above. 

American  "Illusions"  Concerning  Russia 
M.  A.  Gauvain,  in  the  "Journal  des  Debats" 
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(April  3),  warns  the  French  public  against  any  hope 
of  active  co-operation  from  Russia.  There  are  no  ele- 
ments in  Russia  capable  of  concerted  action.  The  best 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  Russia  is  to  facilitate 
Japanese  intervention,  and  the  sooner  the  United 
States  gives  up  its  "strange  illusions"  the  better. 

Coincident  with  President  Wilson's  message  to  the 
Soviets  (c.  Press  Review,  March  18),  there  was  a 
movement  in  the  French  press  in  favor  of  resuming  at 
least  informal  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  de 
facto  government  of  Russia.  This  was  advocated  not 
only  by  the  Socialist  papers,  but  even  by  the  Temps 
and  the  Figaro.  The  French  ambassador,  who  was 
already  on  his  way  back  to  Paris,  received  instructions 
to  return  to  Vologda,  a  point  of  vantage  from  which 
he  will  be  able  to  watch  developments  both  in  Petro- 
grad  and  in  Moscow.  A  paper  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  present  administration  of  France,  UHomme 
Libre,  announced  that  M.  Pichon  had  declared  him- 
self ready  to  place  the  French  military  mission  at  the 
service  of  any  Russian  government  willing  to  organize 
resistance  against  the  German  invasion.  It  is  against 
this  tendency  that  M.  Gauvain  protests. 

"All  the  notions  of  resistance  to  the  German  inva- 
sion are  rather  the  result  of  anarchy  than  of  any  defi- 
nite determination.  All  attempts  to  create  an  army  or 
an  anti-German  organization  have  failed  miserably. 
The  great  leaders  assembled  at  Novotcherkask — 
Alexeief,  Kornilof,  Kaledin,  Savinkof,  Rodzianko — 
have  been  unable  to  come  to  any  serious  agreement. 
It  is  evident  that  henceforth  no  operation  on  a  large 
scale  against  the  Bolsheviki  can  possibly  succeed. 
Moreover,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Monarchists,  who  ought  to  have  rallied  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Commissaries  of  the  People,  are  secretly  sup- 
porting them,  in  the  hope  that  their  excesses  will 
hasten  a  return  to  autocracy.  The  few  people  who 
might  desire  to  renew  the  struggle  against  Germany  do 
not  agree  among  themselves  upon  any  other  point, 
and  are  not  able  to  organize  anything  whatever  among 
themselves  upon  any  other  point,  and  are  not  able  to 
organize  anything  whatever.  Will  Bronstein-Trotsky 
succeed  where  the  most  sincere  patriots  have  failed? 
It  is  incredible  that  any  reasonable  person  should  be- 
lieve it  for  a  moment. 

"There  are  no  more  attempts  to  be  made.  Our 
minds  are  now  fixed — cruelly  fixed — as  to  what  to 
expect  in  Russia.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
French  government  will  use  whatever  elements  of  in- 
fluence it  still  possesses  in  Russia  to  better  purpose 
than  to  collaborate  with  the  traitors  who  have  stran- 
gled us.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  still  cher- 
ishes strange  delusions.  At  Washington,  the  Bolsheviki 
are  still  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian democracy  and  conversations  with  them  are  con- 
tinued. This  encourages  the  accomplices  of  Germany 
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to  solicit  the  support  of  America.  Thus,  we  read  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Herald  (Paris  edition)  the  re- 
port of  a  fantastic  interview  of  that  paper's  Petrograd 
correspondent,  Mr.  Hermann  Bernstein,  with  M.  Ti- 
miriazef,  sometime  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try under  the  old  regime,  and  the  trusted  collaborator 
of  Count  Witte,  the  notorious  Pro-German.  M.  Timiri- 
azef  took  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
Russo-German  treaty  of  commerce  of  1904,  which 
gave  Germany  enormous  advantages  without  any  com- 
pensation.   Today  he  claims  that  he  wants  to  offset 
Germany's  economic  influence,  and  asks  America  to 
supply  Russia  with  "brains  and  money."   Such  a  pro- 
gramme may  prove  attractive  to  short-sighted  men. 
But  we  are  at  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible 
phase  of  the  war.    The  Allies  must  devote  their  last 
cent  and  their  last  particle  of  brain-power  to  the  one 
aim  of  victory.    To  waste  an  ounce  of  strength  at 
present  on  the  reconstitution  of  Russia  would  be  a 
crime.   After  the  war,  and  according  to  the  results  of 
the  war  we  shall  see.    But,  until  then,  everything  that 
we  might  possibly  do  in  Russia  will  be  turned  against 
us.    Everything  that  the  Allies  might  send  would  im- 
mediately be  commandeered  by  the  Germans  or  find 
its  way  to  Germany  by  devious  channels.  Therefore, 
we  must  absolutely  refrain  from  sending  into  Russia 
any  merchandise  under  the  plea  that  it  would  be  good 
business  and  would  keep  up  useful  commercial  rela- 
tions.   The  Germans,  whose  agents  are  everywhere, 
would  hasten  to  purchase  or  grab  the  numerous  arti- 
cles that  they  sorely  need.   Let  us  not  be  dupes.  The 
Allies  have  certainly  no  surplus  of  "brains  and 
money"  to  spare  for  the  countries  that  have  played 
them  false.    The  best  service  that  the  United  States 
can  at  present  render  to  those  among  the  Russians 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  us  will  consist  in  facili- 
tating the  penetration  of  the  Japanese  in  Siberia." 

AUSTRIANS  AND  BULGARIANS  IN  PlCARDY 

Journal  des  Debats  (April  2).  We  announced 
yesterday  that  the  presence  of  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
troops  on  the  front  in  Picardy  had  been  established. 
On  this  fact  we  have  received  the  following  communi- 
cation: It  was  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Austrian  guns,  brought  from  the  Eastern  front,  would 
participate  in  the  offensive  against  the  Franco-British 
front.  Up  to  the  present,  though,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  presence  of  the  infantry  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Undoubtedly,  they  were  held  in  reserve, 
in  case  the  consumption  of  German  soldiers  exceeded 
what  had  been  contemplated.  Such  must  have  been 
the  case,  for  now  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that 
Austrian  and  even  Bulgarian  troops  are  in  action 
against  the  Franco-British  front. 

Le  Journal  (April  2).  Amsterdam,  April  1. — 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt  announces  that  thirteen  Aus- 
trian Divisions  are  actually  on  the  French  front.  If 
the  Berlin  paper  can  be  relied  upon  these  forces  do 
not  constitute  a  separate  army,  but  are  linked  up  with 
ten  German  Divisions,  making  a  total  of  about  350,- 
000  men.  These  units  are  commanded  by  General  von 
Gallwitz.  The  ten  German  Divisions  are  under  the 
direct  orders  of  General  von  Below. 


ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Improvement  in  the  Labor  Situation 

There  is  no  longer  any  immediate  danger  of  a 
strike  by  members  of  the  A.  S.  E.  The  spirit  of  labor 
in  general  is  excellent. 

In  the  Press  Review  for  March  31  it  was  shown 
that  "rebel"  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  were  attempting  to  promote  a  strike  for  6 
April.  On  27  March  the  committee  which  had  this 
matter  in  charge  met  and  gave  to  the  Press  a  statement 
which  ran  as  follows: 

"The  Arrangements  Committee  has  met  today  with 
reference  to  the  man-power  question,  and  after  con- 
sidering the  grave  crisis  in  France  at  the  present  time, 
and  also  the  question  of  the  second  ballot  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  the  want  of  knowledge  by  the  public  of  the  true 
position  of  the  dispute  between  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  the  Government,  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  dilutees  liable  and  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice and  now  engaged  in  the  engineering  trade  should 
be  recruited  before  skilled  engineers  are  taken. 

"We  recommend  that  the  meeting  on  April  3 
and  the  question  of  ceasing  work  on  April  6  be  aban- 
doned. 

"Members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers throughout  the  country  are  requested  to  remain 
at  work  and  use  every  effort  to  replace  the  losses  al- 
ready sustained  during  the  present  offensive." 

This  sudden  change  in  attitude  is  due  in  part  to 
the  widespread  condemnation  which  the  strike  reso- 
lution called  forth.  The  executive  and  several  of  the 
branches  of  the  A.  E.  S.,  as  well  as  other  unions,  re- 
pudiated it  at  once,  and  public  resentment  was  deep 
and  widespread.  Moreover,  to  quote  the  Morning 
Post  (30  March),  "the  opening  of  the  great  German 
offensive  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  complete  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  a  climb- 
down  became  inevitable." 

The  same  paper,  speaking  editorially,  refers  to 
the  attitude  of  labor  in  general: 

"Nothing  has  been  more  striking  and  gratifying 
in  the  experience  of  this  war  than  the  effect  which  the 
shadow  of  national  danger  has  had  on  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  especially  on  that  of  labor.  We  have 
seen  how  the  munition-workers — in  spite  of  the  long 
and  heavy  strain  which  most  of  them  have  endured 
— instantly  responded  to  the  appeal  that  they  should 
forego  their  Easter  holidays.  We  have  seen  how  the 
engineers,  when  their  mood  seemed  most  intractable, 
cancelled  their  preparations  for  a  strike  and  resolved 
to  pocket  their  grievances  rather  than  leave  the  fighting 
men  in  the  lurch.  Those  of  us  who  have  believed  all 
through  that  the  heart  of  the  British  worker  was 
sound  now  find  abundant  vindication  of  our  faith." 
New  Man-Power  Proposals 
The  Government  is  about  to  take  measures  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  army.  It  is  expected  that  the 
age  limit  will  be  raised. 

The  Parliamentary  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  (30  March)  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

"When  Parliament  reassembles  on  April  9  the 
Cabinet  will  be  ready  with  its  proposals  for  dealing 
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with  the  man-power  problem.  The  exact  nature  of 
those  proposals  cannot  be  stated  at  present;  to  some 
extent  they  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  mili- 
tary situation  develops  in  the  next  ten  days. 

"What  is  certain  already  is  that  there  is  to  be 
drastic  revision  of  the  lists  of  all  those  men  between 
18  and  41  who  are  exempted  from  military  service, 
excepting  only  the  men  employed  in  the  shipyards  and 
aeroplane  factories  and  other  artificers  of  exceptional 
skill.  All  these  exemptions  could  be  cancelled  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 

"But  there  is  to  be  legislative  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative action,  and  a  bill  is  being  drafted  for  submis- 
sion to  the  House  of  Common  in  the  first  week  of  its 
re-assembly.  It  is  thought  that  this  new  Military 
Service  Bill  will  raise  the  age  for  military  service 
from  its  present  level  of  41  to  at  least  48,  and  possi- 
bly 50  years  of  age.  No  definite  decision  as  to  the 
age  limit  has  probably  yet  been  taken.  The  subject 
is  one  that  requires  careful  examination  from  many 
points  of  view;  but  that  the  age  is  to  be  raised  by 
several  years  may  be  regarded  as  certain." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Spanish 

German  Propaganda  in  Spain 
The  Spanish  Pro-German  press  has  lately  been 
engaged  in  a  pacifist  campaign. 

La  Nacion,  which  is  called  by  the  pro-Allies  the 
organ  of  the  German  Embassy  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  by  a  fervent  "pacifist."  The  trou- 
ble with  this  exponent  of  lofty  ideals  is  that  he  began 
by  signing  the  name  of  the  Director  of  the  French 
Institute  in  Madrid,  undoubtedly  to  give  greater 
weight  to  his  arguments.  Later  he  wisely  changed  his 
name  to  Victor  Paris.  He  ignores  Prussian  militar- 
ism; he  knows  only  French  chauvinism,  the  English 
craze  for  the  domination  of  the  seas,  and  a  Socialist 
Germany,  which  is  fighting  on  the  battlefields  and 
will  impose  peace. 

A  certain  Jacques  Long,  in  La  Espana  Nueva,  the 
only  Republican,  Pro-German  paper,  twice  a  week  de- 
fends Maximalism,  and  demonstrates  that  the  Allies 
have  to  choose  between  making  peace  or  being  broken 
to  pieces. 

The  "Frenchman"  who  has  been  waging  a  pacifist 
campaign  in  El  Correo  Espanol  has  been  unmasked 
recently,  and  it  seems  his  true  name  is  Yousouf  Fehmi 
and  that  he  hails  from  Turkey.  The  same  Carlist 
paper  publishes  articles  by  Father  Brun  Ibeas,  who 
reproaches  the  Catholics  for  "believing  that  the  role 
of  the  Church  in  the  present  war  consists  in  singing 
Te  Deums  to  celebrate  victories,  and  saying  prayers 
for  the  dead." 

A  genuine  Frenchman,  Gaston  Routier,  writes 
for  the  clerical,  Pro-German  El  Debate,  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "For  the  Triumph  of  Peace."  He 
is  not  only  a  better  writer,  but  seems  to  be  animated 
by  a  greater  measure  of  sincerity  than  his  fellow- 
workers.  He  has  recently  published  a  book  "The 
War  is  Dying.  .  .  .  Peace  is  Imposing  It- 
self" which  is  widely  advertised,  and  highly  eulogized 
by  the  Pro-German  press.  On  25  March  he  wrote:  "I 
want  peace,  and  there  are  millions  in  France  who  want 


it,  as  well  as  in  all  belligerent  countries.  Why  hide 
it?  Peace  is  now  imposing  itself  on  all  nations.  We 
should  hasten  to  "make  a  peace  of  compromise,  of  dip- 
lomatic agreements.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  peace 
we  should  impose  on  the  Chiefs  of  State,  lest  we  de- 
cide to  abandon  Europe  to  the  worst  of  political,  so- 
cial and  economical  calamities,  to  a  century  of  disso- 
lution and  chaos.  .  .  .  That  is  the  kind  of 
peace  we  want,  and  are  going  to  have.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  common  between  our  peace  and  the  one  de- 
manded by  the  fanatics  in  all  countries,  the  peace  that 
is  based  on  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  enemy 
groups.  I  do  not  want  a  peace  founded  on  terrorism 
and  death,  a  peace  of  oppression  and  eternal  hatred,  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  war.  I  want  a  peace  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  harmony  and  justice;  a  peace  ac- 
cepted, recognized,  and  respected  by  all  peoples. 
'Neither  conquerors  nor  conquered,'  proclaimed  Wil- 
son in  his  celebrated  speech.  Let  only  peace  triumph! 
If  there  is  still  common  sense  and  clear  understanding 
in  the  world,  peace  will  triumph." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

The  Offensive  in  France 
The  force  of  Austrian  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the 
Austrian  press,  contrasts  curiously  with  the  pacifist 
leanings  so  perceptible  in  the  Dual  Empire  a  short 
time  ago.  Many  of  the  Vienna  papers  echo  German 
enthusiasm  over  the  first  phase  of  the  offensive.  Only 
Socialist  papers  express  a  gloomy  outlook. 

The  extent  of  Austrian  resistance  to  German  pres- 
sure in  the  past  might  have  aroused  the  expectation 
that  in  the  present  German  offensive  the  Austrian 
press  would  maintain  at  least  a  certain  moderation  in 
discussing  military  events.  The  Austrian  people  re- 
garded the  peace  treaties  in  the  East  as  marking  the 
close  of  Austrian  participation  in  the  war.  The  Uk- 
rainian campaign  was  not  popular,  and  the  idea  of 
Austrian  troops  fighting  in  the  West  to  conquer  terri- 
tory for  Germany  met  with  positive  opposition. 

In  contrast  to  that  attitude  is  the  comment  in  the 
Austrian  press  today  concerning  the  offensive.  The 
national  and  radical  papers  are  using  much  the  same 
pompous  tones  as  their  German  contemporaries.  It 
would  appear  from  their  assertions  that  the  partici- 
pation of  Austrian  artillery  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  campaign.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  sees  London 
and  Paris  upset,  announces  the  imminent  fall  of  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  Neue  Wiener  Zeitung  (March  24)  predicts  that 
Germany  will  not  stop  in  her  victorious  march  for- 
ward until  the  Allies  indemnify  her  for  the  "glorious 
blood  she  has  shed.  Expiation  is  now  being  per- 
formed on  the  battlefields  of  the  West." 

Only  the  Socialist  press,  a  more  truthful  reflector 
of  public  opinion,  sees  the  future  in  sombre  colors. 
The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  (24  March)  declares  that  up  to 
the  last  minute  it  refused  to  believe  the  offensive  im- 
minent. But  now  all  hope  of  a  peace  of  conciliation  is 
destroyed.  This  war,  if  settled  by  force  of  arms,  "will 
create  ten  and  a  hundred  Alsace-Lorraines  and  at  the 
end  of  a  decade  the  new  wounds  barely  healed  over 
will  be  broken  open  again."  The  same  paper  de- 
clared in  another  issue:    "Let  there  be  no  mistake; 
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German  victories  will  never  force  the  Allies  to  ac- 
cept a  peace  of  violence,  even  if  the  sword  of  Germany 
could  do  more  than  it  has  already  done,  even  if  the 
Germans  took  Calais  and  marched  on  Paris;  yes,  even 
if  France  and  Italy  were  forced  to  capitulate  and  war 
on  the  Continent  became  impossible,  there  would  re- 
main always  the  English  hidden  on  their  Island,  and 
America  protected  by  the  ocean.  They  could  always 
continue  the  war  on  sea,  and  prevent  the  sending  to 
us  of  raw  materials  and  food  supplies.  The  greater 
victory  could  not  impose  a  peace  of  violence  on 
America  and  England."  Two  days  later  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung  inserted  an  announcement  in  celebration  of 
the  German  victory.  But  the  type  and  formal  style 
ii  which  it  was  worded  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  official 
origin. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  wide  divergence  in 
views  between  the  two  categories  of  newspapers?  It 
is  possible  that  a  part  of  the  Austrian  public,  now 
that  the  offensive  has  begun,  is  passing  through  a 
spell  of  atavism  not  uncommon  to  Germanic  peoples. 
On  previous  occasions  many  German-Austrians  have 
not  been  averse  to  sharing  in  the  achievements  of  their 
neighbors,  especially  when  this  did  not  cost  anything. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  a  complete  reversal 
in  Austrian  opinion  has  taken  place  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  Austrian  strikes  of  January  and  the  present 
offensive.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  Austrian 
Government  hopes,  through  press  praise  to  find  a 
cheap  way  to  regain  the  confidence  of  German  gov- 
ernmental circles.    A  third  explanation  is  that  en- 


thusiasm for  the  offensive  is  expressed  only  in  a  re- 
stricted number  of  papers,  more  or  less  under  German 
influence,  permitted  to  leave  Austria  earlier,  and  re- 
flecting only  in  part  Austrian  opinion. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Franco-German  Agreement  on  Prisoners  of  War 
(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  25  March). 
A  new  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  French 
and  German  representatives  in  Switzerland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prisoners  of  war. 

All  officers  aged  48  or  over  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  18  months  in  imprisonment  will  be  interned  in 
Switzerland.  Enlisted  men  and  non-commissioned 
officers  fulfilling  these  conditions  will  be  sent  home. 
Extensive  internment  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
in  Switzerland  has  been  decided  on.  Those  who  have 
claims  for  such  internment  will  be  brought  before  a 
mixed  medical  commission,  and  the  vote  of  the  Swiss 
doctors  will  decide.  Directly  after  capture  and  later, 
prisoners  are  to  be  protected  from  attack,  insult,  theft, 
and  indecent  curiosity;  and  military  information  is 
not  to  be  wrung  from  them  by  force.  Higher  grades 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  beginning  with  sergeants 
may  be  used  only  for  lighter  forms  of  work  necessary 
to  the  running  of  the  camp,  and  only  within  the  en- 
closure. Men  and  officers  not  employed  out  of  doors 
will  be  given  weekly  promenades  in  the  open.  As 
much  intellectual  recreation  as  possible  will  be  af- 
forded by  reading-rooms  and  libraries.  The  punish- 
ment of  attempts  to  escape  is  to  be  lightened.  Fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  will  be  united,  unless  special  con- 
siderations stand  in  the  way. 
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The  Situation  at  the  End  of  the  First  Phase  of 
the  Offensive 
''The  advantages  gained  by  the  Germans  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  battle  are  incontestable.  They  have 
clearly  beaten  the  Vth  British  Army;  whose  leader, 
General  Gough,  has  just  been  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand. The  retreat  of  the  Vth  army  compelled  the 
Illrd  to  retire  also.  This  retreat  could  not  be  effected 
without  serious  losses  in  men  and  material.  The 
enemy  reached  a  point  so  close  to  Amiens  that  the 
station  of  that  town,  and  the  station  of  Longeau,  to 
the  S.  E.,  were  both  dangerously  exposed,  and  that 
the  traffic  on  the  main  transverse  line  Paris-Amiens- 
Boulogne  was  in  jeopardy.  Finally — and  this  result 
is  more  important  perhaps  than  all  the  others — the 
enemy  has  compelled  the  French  to  relieve  their  Al- 
lies, and  to  take  up  sectors  of  the  front  for  a  distance 
of  over  60  kilometers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  divisions 
employed  in  holding  a  line  of  such  length  mean  that 
there  are  that  many  less  at  hand  for  manoeuvering, 
which  is  a  factor  of  security  for  the  enemy.  In  other 
words,  there  are  two  ways  of  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  battlefield.  Either  they  are  sent  to  prop  up 
a  sagging  line:  this  method  can  ward  off  defeat,  but 
cannot  bring  a  victory.  Or  they  are  launched  against 
the  flank  of  the  assailant,  which  may  be  endangered, 
and  in  that  case,  the  defensive,  changing  to  an  offen- 
sive, can  lead  to  victory.  The  battle  of  Marengo  is 
the  classical  instance  of  that  second  method.  The 
Germans  have  so  thoroughly  shaken  the  British  line 
that  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  first.  Instead 
of  manoeuvering  we  had  to  take  over  sectors.  This, 
beyond  any  doubt,  is  a  success  for  the  enemy.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  break  us,  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
paralyzing  us. 

"Only,  it  was  not  at  all  this  which  he  sought.  He 
hoped  for  a  strategic  rupture  between  the  two  armies. 
This  rupture  appears  impossible  when  the  defender 
has  enough  ground  to  retire  to  the  point  where  he  can 
close  up  the  line  again.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Brussiloff  could  never  obtain  a  rupture  in  Galicia. 
But  in  Picardy  the  case  is  not  the  same.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Allied  armies  disposes  of  a  narrow  field 
of  operations,  restricted  between  the  front  and  the  sea, 
and  this  field  becomes  more  restricted  still  if  instead 
of  measuring  it  from  the  front  to  the  sea,  it  is  meas- 
ured from  the  front  to  the  transversal  line  of  com- 
munications in  the  rear — to  the  last  ligne  de  rocade. 
The  idea  of  breaking  the  Allied  line  in  two  is  thus  not 
one  of  those  plans  whose  realization  meets  an  indefi- 
nite series  of  obstacles.  It  may  be  obtained  by  a  lim- 
ited advance,  whose  depth  and  width  can  be  exactly 
calculated.  This  rupture  Germany  attempted,  and  at 
first  thought  to  have  accomplished.  The  German  pa- 
pers were  a  little  premature  in  saying  that  the  battle 


of  pressing  in  the  front  {Einbmch)  had  changed  into 
a  battle  of  rupture  {Durchbruch) .  They  have  seen 
that  they  were  mistaken:  the  liaison  between  adjoining 
units  has  remained  perfect,  and  the  rocade  behind  the 
whole  front  continues  in  operation. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  Germans,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  rupture  of  the  line  and  finding  them- 
selves checked  by  a  line  of  resistance,  must  get  up  a 
fresh  attack.  For  this  they  must  bring  up  their  heavy 
artillery  and  place  it  in  position  at  suitable  ranges  and 
upon  registered  objectives.  It  takes  a  certain  time  for 
this  to  be  done.  That  Amiens  directly  or  indirectly 
is  the  objective  of  this  new  offensive  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt.  Excessive  importance  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  entrenching 
their  left,  toward  Roye  and  Noyon.  They  did  as 
much  in  the  center  when  they  reached  Albert  on  the 
26th.  These  fortifications  do  not  imply  a  return  to 
the  defensive,  but  are  merely  measures  of  precaution. 
But  common  sense  indicates  that  according  to  every 
probability  any  further  operation  will  be  directed 
upon  Amiens. 

"We  now  have  no  illusions  as  to  these  new  opera- 
tions and  must  expect  them  to  be  of  extreme  violence. 
It  would  be  childish  to  imagine  that  these  last  ten 
days,  sanguinary  as  they  have  been,  have  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  German  offensive.  We  cannot, 
obviously,  give  the  actual  figures;  but  let  us  see  what 
these  resources  consist  of.  First  we  have  the  Divi- 
sions in  the  line  on  a  front  of  120  kilometers,  about 
75  can  be  counted.  Then  there  are  fresh  divisions, 
those  forming  the  general  reserve  which  have  not,  yet 
been  engaged;  the  divisions  from  their  other  armies 
which  could  be  drawn  out  without  any  necessity  of  re- 
placing them; — and  lastly  the  divisions  which  can 
still  come  from  the  Russian  front.  There  are  still  di- 
visions, which,  though  not  actually  fresh,  can  be  used, 
e.,  the  divisions  that  have  been  engaged  and  are  now 
attest,  and  divisions  from  other  armies,  which  could 
act  as  shock  divisions,  they  being  replaced  in  quiet 
sectors  by  the  tired  divisions. 

"That  all  this  mass  will  at  least  equal  the  number 
of  divisions  that  have  been  engaged  already  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  enemy  has  the  means  to  feed  his  of- 
fensive for  a  long  time  and  he  will  not  fail  to  do  so. 
The  present  task  of  the  Allies  is  to  use  up  this  renewed 
mass.  It  must  be  put  through  the  grindstone  of  battle 
and  frittered  away.  The  tactical  rule  is  not  to  launch 
the  offensive,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  until  the 
enemy  is  worn  out.  The  choice  of  this  moment  is 
where  the  genius  of  a  Chief  is  recognized.  Let  us  wait 
without  impatience.  Let  the  German  divisions  parade 
before  our  mitrailleuses.  It  is  excellent  practice. 
The  enemy  knows  this  so  well  that  he  is  making  great 
efforts  not  to  wear  out  his  divisions  and  to  relieve  them 
as  often  as  possible.    In  spite  of  this  precaution  the 
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enemy's  losses  are  confirmed  by  all  documents  we  get. 
Let  us  be  confident  that  on  the  propitious  day  when 
the  enemy  shall  have  reached  the  necessary  point  of 
exhaustion,  the  reserves  of  the  Allies,  well  commanded 
and  well  handled,  will  deliver  them  a  blow  very  diffi- 
cult to  parry.   But  we  must  not  anticipate  events,  but 
wait  for  the  new  attack."  (M.  Henry  Bidou  in  the 
Debats,  April  4,  and  Journal,  April  3.) 
ENEMY  PRESS — German  arid  Austrian 
President  Wilson's  Speeches 
These  are  discussed  at  great  length  in  all  German 
and  Austrian  papers.   There  seems  to  be  but  very  lit- 
tle divergence  of  opinion  in  the  views  set  forth  by  or- 
gans of  different  political  parties,  though  some  of 
the  Socialist  papers  like  Vorwaerts  see  a  possible  basis 
for  discussion  in  some  of  the  President's  statements. 
Personal  abuse  of  the  latter  is  very  common.    In  cer- 
tain quarters  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  formerly  the  German  "bete  noir."  Wil- 
son is  now  the  arch  hypocrite.   Scurrilous  caricatures 
appear  in  Jugend,  Simplicissimus  and  Kladdera- 
datsch.    Frequent  references  are  made  to  his  resort- 
ing to  fraud  to  win  the  election  of  1916.  The  Katto- 
wited  Zeitung,  January  23,  contains  an  article  by 
"Colonel"  Emerson  (an  "American"  military  writer), 
attempting  to  satirize  Wilson's  speech  of  January 
8th.    In  an  address  to  the  Reichstag  the  Kaiser  pro- 
poses, in  14  articles,  peace  terms  to  the  Entente  in- 
volving the  principles  of  self-determination  as  applied 
to  all  the  Entente  dominions,  etc.   The  role  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Kaiser  are  thereby  reversed.  This 
article  appears  to  have  been  considered  very  effective, 
for  it  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  German  papers.  It 
is  a  fair  sample  of  anti-Wilson  propaganda. 
Abuse  of  America 
The  Vienna  Reichspost,  February  10,  in  comment- 
ing on  a  lecture  on  the  development  of  American  im- 
perialism, delivered  in  Munich  by  Prof.  Bonn,  for- 
merly an  "unofficial"  German  propagandist  in  Amer- 
ica, protests  that  imperialism  is  altogether  too  good  a 
name  to  give  to  American  hypocrisy  and  megalo- 
mania. 

Echoes  of  the  claim  that  America  was  never  neu- 
tral are  still  frequently  heard.  The  Altonaer  Nach- 
richten,  January  23,  reminds  its  readers  of  American 
partiality  to  the  Entente,  and  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can sporting  aviators  (sport  flieger)  and  sporting  sol- 
diers (sport  krieger)  on  the  western  front,  long  before 
the  war  declaration. 

Efforts  to  Create  Bad  Feeling  Between  the 
Allies,  and  Between  the  Allies  and 
Neutral  Countries 
In  this  category  we  find  a  very  large  number  of 
articles.    It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  principal  tasks  as- 
signed to  German  propaganda  writers  is  to  turn  out 
articles  calculated  to  inflame  opinion  in  neutral  coun- 
tries against  the  Entente.    Negotiations  now  going  on 
between  the  U.  S.  and  neutral  European  states  for  the 
conclusion  of  trade  and  shipping  agreements,  are  so 
interpreted  as  to  make  America  appear  to  be  carrying 
on  a  systematic  policy  of  blackmail.    Articles  with 
the  title  Amerika  als  Erpresser  (America  the  Black- 


mailer) are  so  numerous  that  the  expression  is  almost 
as  much  a  catchword  as  "Wilsonian  hypocrisy." 

The  Badische  Landes  Zeitung,  January  9,  makes 
a  great  deal  of  capital  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  promise  in  the  matter  of  supply- 
ing grain  to  Switzerland,  as  does  the  National  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  of  January  25.  The  Deutsche  Volkszeitung 
of  January  4,  has  a  long  article  on  "The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Economic  Offensive  Against  France."  England 
and  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  allow  French 
commerce  to  develop  after  the  war,  it  is  stated.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  by  England  to  secure  Moroc- 
can trade.  If  not,  why  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Merchants'  Morocco  Association?  On  this  one  slen- 
der fact  the  whole  article  is  based. 

Highly  colored  accounts  of  clashes  between  Amer- 
ican and  British  and  French  soldiers,  and  between 
American  soldiers  and  French  civilians,  find  wide 
publicity.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  Some 
of  them  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  statements  of 
American  prisoners.  There  also  are  tales  of  high- 
handed American  methods  of  dealing  with  the  extor- 
tions of  French  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers. 

The  suggestion  that  American  soldiers  should, 
while  on  leave,  be  adopted  by  French  families  living 
in  the  leave  areas,  meets  with  nothing  but  ridicule. 
The  Matin  originally  suggested  the  idea  in  a  grace- 
fully written  article  widely  quoted  and  favorably 
commented  on  in  the  Swiss  press.  (Ouvrons  aux  Sam- 
mies les  Foyers  Francais,"  Matin,  January  26) 
which,  giving  evidence  as  it  did  of  the  extremely 
friendly  feeling  for  the  American  soldiers  in  France, 
was,  no  doubt,  considered  in  Germany  Allied  propa- 
ganda of  a  dangerous  sort.  Hence  the  ridicule  of  the 
idea  in  the  German  press. 

In  many  circles  Wilson  is  declared  to  be  attempting 
to  establish  his  domination  in  the  councils  of  the  En- 
tente. Very  serious  differences  have  arisen  on  this 
account  between  England  and  the  United  States.  This 
idea  is  developed  at  length  in  the  Vossiche  Zeitung, 
January  21. 

German  Americans 
The  public  mind  of  Germany  is  still  very  much 
concerned  with  the  failure  of  the  German  Americans 
to  prevent  by  political  opposition  America's  declara- 
tion of  war.    This  is  explained  by  Rechtsanwalt  Dr. 
Brauer  in  a  lecture  at  Ratibor  (Oberschlesischer  An- 
zeiger,  January  25),  by  the  fact  that  Germans  who 
emigrated  to  America  before  the  foundation  of  the 
present  German  Empire  all  came  from  small  German 
states,  were  divided  in  religion,  and  lacked  unity  of  di- 
rection.  The  Anglophile  press  had  done  the  rest.  The 
German    American    press   had    never  amounted  to 
much.   As  for  the  Germans  who  emigrated  after  1870 
they  came  from  the  lower  classes  and  did  not  count. 
Further,  animosity  in  America  against  the  German 
officer  spirit,  against  the  development  of  the  German 
Army,  against  incorruptible  German  officialdom,  and 
finally  against  the  personality  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, had  influenced,  in  a  measure,  most  German 
Americans. 

A  different  theory  is  advanced  by  Fraulein  von 
Schmidt-Pauli,  another  former  self-appointed  propa- 
gandist in  the  U.  S.  (Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Janu- 
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ary  21).  In  a  lecture,  she  declared  that  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Americans  could  readily  be  understood 
when  one  remembered  from  what  classes  of  German 
society  immigration  to  America  had  taken  place  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (i.  e.,  all  German  immigrants 
were  from  the  lower  classes) .  This  lecturer  expressed 
herself  as  satisfied  with  the  propaganda  campaign 
conducted  by  Dr.  Dernburg. 

Kladderadatsch  (Berlin)  January  15,  publishes 
a  poem  lamenting  the  participation  of  German  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war  against  the  Fatherland.  "We  thought 
that  this  horror  (German  against  German)  was  defi- 
nitely over  after  the  war  of  1866,  but,  alas,  here  it 
is  again.  Accursed  be  he  who  caused  it,  for  we  our- 
selves did  not  wish  it." 

It  is  clear  from  these  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances that  might  be  cited  that  the  German  mind  is 
very  senitive  on  the  subject  of  the  German  Ameri- 
cans. 

American  "Atrocities" 

A  great  deal  of  sympathy  is  expressed  throughout 
Germany  for  the  pacifist  American  minister,  Dr. 
Bigelow,  who  was  publicly  tarred  and  feathered  for 
pro-German  utterances.  The  Neue  Preussische 
(Kreuz)  Zeitung,  January  8,  describes  the  incident, 
and  says  that  the  representative  of  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung had  found  in  the  American  papers  over  one  hun- 
dred instances  of  this  "American  national  pastime." 

The  conviction  of  Dr.  Karl  Bunz  and  of  three 
other  officials  of  the  Hamburg-American  line  in  New 
York  for  infractions  of  neutrality  laws  called  forth  a 
storm  of  protest  in  Germany.  The  Altonaer  Nach- 
richten,  January  23,  has  a  long  article  on  the  subject. 
Other  papers  resent  bitterly  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bunz 
(former  German  Consul  General  in  Mexico)  was  re- 
ferred to,  in  cabled  reports  as  an  "employee  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line." 

Belittling  America's  Military  Effort 
Articles  in  this  class  are  perhaps  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all.  Hardly  a  German  paper  omits  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  America  is  encountering  in  organiz- 
ing, training,  equipping  and  transporting  her  foreign 
contingents.  The  revelations  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  Inquiry  were  avidly  seized  on  and  made 
the  most  of. 

The  Dorf  Zeitung,  Hildburghausen,  January  24, 
in  an  article  headed  "America  Ahoy"  makes  a  great 
deal  of  the  shipping  difficulty.  "America,"  it  says, 
"has  no  ships."  Its  arguments  are  supported  by  a 
citation  from  the  "New  Republic." 

The  Reichspost,  Vienna,  February  8,  sketches  the 
career  of  General  Leonard  Wood,  and  infers  that  in 
the  American  Army  personal  favor  and  political 
friendships  count  for  more  than  professional  merit. 
"An  army  cannot  be  efficient  unless  its  Corps  of  offi- 
cers enjoys  the  advantage  of  thorough  training  and 
preparation." 

General  der  Infanterie  von  Liebert  in  the  Tag- 
lische  Rundschau  (Berlin),  January  18,  writes  that 
a  peace  and  dollar  loving  nation  like  the  U.  S.  cannot 
possibly  organize  an  efficient  army.  Instead,  it  will 
attempt  to  carry  through  a  gigantic  bluff  by  juggling 


with  numbers.  Neutral  opinions  of  an  unfavorable 
sort  on  American  preparations  are  freely  quoted. 

Why  America  Declared  War 
So  far  every  possible  explanation  but  the  righl 
one  has  been  given.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  held 
view  is  expressed  with  blunt  directness  by  the  Katto- 
witzer  Zeitung  of  January  12:  "The  aims  that  im- 
pelled America  to  enter  the  war  are  (1)  to  safeguard 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  that  America  has  in- 
vested in  the  Allied  cause,  (2)  to  utilize  the  billions 
she  has  earned  in  war  industry  by  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  nations  in  future  times." 

Counter  Propaganda 

The  Erfurter  Allgemeiner  Anzeiger,  January  11, 
warns  the  public  against  Wilson's  attempts  to  sow 
internal  dissension,  and  to  create  feelings  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

Dr.  Krauel,  former  German  minister  to  Brazil  in 
the  Deutsche  Revue  refutes  at  some  length  an  article 
on  Germany  by  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Prof. 
Krauel  believes  that  the  perverted  views  on  Germany 
and  her  statsmen  held  by  Prof.  Ladd,  are  character- 
istic of  a  certain  class  of  educated  Americans. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin)  February  1,  con- 
tains an  article  very  similar  to  a  well-known  article 
in  "U Homme  Libre;"  "La  Contrebande  des  Idees." 
The  German  paper  warns  the  public  against  the  ene- 
mies' intentions  of  undermining  German  morale  and 
fomenting  industrial  disorders  by  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda and  by  sending  to  Germany  enemy  agents  in 
the  guise  of  Socialistic  agitators.  This  gives  the  paper 
a  chance  to  attack  the  Social  Democracy  and  to  repeat 
the  cry  "Los  von  der  Soziale  Demokratie,"  (Away 
with  the  influence  of  Social  Democracy).  The  Head- 
quarters of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  are  said  to 
be  at  Washington.    America  is  standing  the  expense. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Ludendorff's  Comments  on  the  Offensive 
(Klatch  in  the  Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
26  March).  General  Headquarters,  25  March. — 
General  Ludendorff  was  engaged  up  to  late  last  night 
in  his  workroom  where  he  gave  us  an  interview.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  days  he  has  directed  the  greatest 
battle  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars.  Every  minute,  so  to 
speak,  he  has  received  reports  of  events  and  transmit- 
ted orders  which  have  decided  the  fate  of  millions  of 
combatants  and  their  people  for  centuries  to  come. 
This  shows  what  a  man  he  is.  The  General,  who  15 
days  ago  spoke  of  the  general  situation  in  a  tone  of 
easy  conversation,  now  appeared  like  determination 
itself.  He  feels  his  overwhelming  responsibility  but 
is  animated  by  the  assurance  of  victory  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  strength  and  genius  give  him.  He 
addressed  a  few  words  to  us  while  continuing  to  give 
his  orders  to  his  generals.  He  speaks  and  acts  with- 
out the  least  effort  and  without  seeking  to  produce  ef- 
fect. His  attitude  is  quiet,  but  his  reflections  are  al- 
ways deep.  He  declared  that  the  battle  progressed 
exactly  as  foreseen  and  hoped  by  him,  and  that  he  had 
obtained  results  most  difficult  to  gain.  He  mentioned 
that  he  was  able  to  change  from  trench  warfare  to 
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open  movements,  which  was  a  very  delicate  enterprise 
where  the  attacking  forces  have  many  chances  of  los- 
ing while  the  defenders  have  all  the  trumps  in  their 
hands. 

He  declared  that  the  British  knew  how  to  place 
and  use  their  machine  guns  with  great  cleverness.  For 
instance  they  built  underground  boyaux  leading  from 
the  trenches  to  some  shell  craters  in  front  of  the  lines. 
Machine  guns  are  placed  in  these  craters.   These  "ma- 
chine gun  nests"  are  unrecognizable  to  the  artillery, 
and  when  there  is  fog  they  cannot  be  seen.    Our  in- 
fantry took  these  machine  gun  positions  scattered 
everywhere,  stormed  the  trenches,  the  dugouts  and 
craters,  with  an  irresistible  swing  and  without  artil- 
lery preparation.    General  Hutier's  army  alone  was 
able  to  announce  the  capture  of  2,000  machine  guns. 
The  achievements  of  our  infantry  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated.   It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  attacking 
tioops  had  been  marching  for  four  or  five  days,  prac- 
tically without  rest  at  night.    On  the  day  of  battle 
they  were  engaged  not  only  once  but  a  number  of 
times. 

We  congratulated  General  Ludendorff  on  his  be- 
ing decorated  with  the  Grand  Iron  Cross,  which  he  re- 
ceived today.  We  also  saw  the  Imperial  autographed 
letter  which  is  only  a  small  sheet  of  paper  signed  in 
ink  by  the  Emperor.  In  answer  to  our  congratulations 
Ludendorff  declared  that  he  considered  this  distinc- 
tion as  a  homage  rendered  to  the  activity  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Three  months  were  needed  to  prepare  the 
battle.  Since  the  beginning  of  February  the  following 
order  had  been  drawn  up:  "The  attack  will  be 
launched  in  the  night  of  March  20  to  21."  Everything 
was  ready  at  the  desired  date  and  the  results  of  the 
preparations  are  now  known. 

Ludendorff's  Direction  of  the  Offensive 

(Salzmann  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  26  March.) 
The  great  care  with  which  even  the  most  detailed  prep- 
arations were  made,  even  to  the  smallest  particulars 
of  the  instruction  and  training  of  our  troops,  who 
were  filled  with  a  remarkable  offensive  spirit,  gave  a 
firm  base  to  our  incomparable  army,  and  a  living  in- 
strument to  our  Command  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  known.  It  was  General  Ludendorff  who  jmi 
the  last  touches  on  all  these  preparations.  With  un- 
tiring zeal,  he  wished  to  convince  himself  of  the  exact- 
ness of  all  the  details,  he  desired  to  give  orders  and 
make  changes,  and  yet  the  date  determined  in  advance 
for  the  offensive  remained  unchanged.  In  compari- 
son with  the  preceding  French  offensives,  the  great 
battle  now  on  is  not  an  opposing  of  material  supplies 
hut  the  very  quintessence  of  all  the  experience  gained 
in  the  course  of  this  war.  .  .  .  During  these 
days  of  battle,  neither  at  the  front  nor  at  the  rear,  in 
the  staffs  working  with  the  precision  of  clockwork, 
have  I  seen  a  single  man  excited.  .  .  .  On  the 
great  battle  front,  there  is  not  a  single  man  who  does 
not  know  exactly  what  he  has  to  do.  The  mechanism 
of  this  army  works  noiselessly  but  with  an  inexorable 
continuity.  The  violence  of  the  German  attack  which 
surpassed  in  scale  anything  which  has  been  imagined 


up  to  the  present,  was  a  surprise  based  upon  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounded  all  the  preparations.  The  High 
Command  did  not  wish  to  accomplish  the  piercing  of 
the  lines  on  a  narrow  front.    Each  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  have  tried  this  kind  of  an  operation 
they  have  been  stopped  and  blocked.   The  movements 
of  entire  divisions  carried  out  with  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity at  night  have  been  completely  successful,  while 
during  the  day  all  channels  of  communication  were 
deserted.  The  enemy  was  not  able  to  bombard  our  ar- 
tillery, which  drew  up  into  position  only  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  This  only  heightened  their  surprise.  Wherever 
a  local  decision  was  possible,  instead  of  contenting 
ourselves  by  bearing  all  our  efforts  upon  a  single  point 
determined  in  advance,  the  technical  superiority  in 
the  art  of  maneuvering  acquired  by  our  command 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  apply  our  pressure 
with  full  force  on  the  whole  front.   These  tactics  have 
been  amply  successful. 

The  total  result  is  that  which  it  was  desired  to 
obtain.  Trench  warfare  has  given  place  to  open  war- 
fare. Our  High  Command  held  back  the  reserves, 
which  were  ready  to  be  engaged,  until  the  hour  of 
decision.  Events  occurred  as  they  had  been  fore- 
seen. No  offensive  has  ever  been  more  personally 
conducted  by  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff.  The 
English  will  find  themselves  facing  decisions  which 
are  extremely  grave  and  fraught  with  consequences. 
In  one  army  sector,  I  myself  had  the  occasion  to 
notice  that  our  losses  are  extremely  slight  in  com- 
parison with  those  suffered  in  former  great  battles. 

The  Capture  of  Urvillers 

Over  the  capture  of  the  village  of  Urvillers  on 
April  2  the  German  war  correspondent,  W.  Scheuer- 
mann, writes:  "After  a  short  preparation  by  artil- 
lery and  mine  throwers,  our  infantry  captured  in  one 
afternoon  positions  of  the  same  kind  as  those  against 
which  the  English  threw  themselves  in  vain  for 
weeks,  in  Flanders.  When  one  looks  down  from  the 
line  of  English  forts  upon  the  German  points  of  de- 
parture, lying  behind  a  shelterless  hill,  he  asks  how 
this  was  possible.  The  battlefield  is  silent  and  gives 
no  answer.  It  is  indeed  not  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
though  one  sees  few  German  dead;  almost  all 
English,  killed  by  the  artillery  and  volley  fire.  The 
English  trenches  are  little  damaged,  for  behind  them 
we  must  be  ready  for  a  long  delay.  The  enemy  had 
not  shot  away  all  his  ammunition;  on  the  contrary, 
cartridge  boxes  full  of  ammunition,  and  iron  drums 
full  of  machine  gun  bullets  are  found  everywhere. 
Trench  tools,  hand-grenades,  rifle  grenades,  and 
small  mines  lie  strewn  about  in  such  large  quantities 
that  one  must  indeed  be  sure  footed  to  step  about 
without  danger.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Urvillers 
could  have  been  captured  if  defended  by  German 
troops." 

The  Work  of  German  Engineers 
(Von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March 
29):  "The  abandoned  territory  presents  no  re- 
sources whatever  in  supplies.  German  engineers, 
tioops  charged  with  transport  problems,  etc.,  ac- 
complished a  remarkable  work  in  the  construction  of 
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new  roads.  The  narrow-gauge  field  railways,  with 
their  wooden  cross  ties,  were  able  to  cross  all  gaps 
and  wire  entanglements.  They  had  already  been 
put  to  the  test  in  Flanders.  At  Pozieres,  near  Albert, 
we  captured  considerable  rolling  stock,  including  20 
field  locomotives." 

A  Socialist  View  of  the  Offensive 

(Vorwaerts,  March  25):  It  appears  from  my  in- 
vestigations that  the  great  offensive  with  gas  which 
has  been  so  much  talked  of  among  us  and  abroad  is 
but  a  legend.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  piercing  the 
enemy  front  between  the  Oise  and  Arras  it  is  thanks 
not  to  a  new  gas,  but  to  the  strategic  genius  of  our 
commanders,  and  the  technical  precision  of  our  prep- 
aration. We  owe  our  success  above  all  to  the  irre- 
sistible spirit  of  our  infantry.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  course  of  these  combats,  the  German  tanks  have 
been  employed  with  the  most  brilliant  success  against 
the  principal  points  of  enemy  resistance. 

Hundreds  of  square  kilometers  of  fortified 
ground,  fortified  by  the  labor  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers and  by  the  use  of  machines,  costly  and  formid- 
able, fell  into  our  hands  after  the  second  day  of 
combat.    Our  attack  was  launched  in  an  irresistible 


manner,  but  the  total  of  our  losses  is  far  from  reach- 
ing the  figure  that  was  so  much  feared  by  part  of  our 
people.  The  fog  contributed  much  to  this  fortunate 
result;  English  officers  told  me  that  it  caused,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  English  defeat. 

The  Berner  Tageblatt,  March  30,  publishes  the 
following:  "An  English  staff  officer  has  declared 
himself  astonished  above  all  by  the  unprecedented 
speed  with  which  the  artillery  is  brought  up  after  the 
advance.  While  the  British  were  drawing  back  their 
big-caliber  guns  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  losing 
a  considerable  number  of  them  to  the  Germans  in 
the  process,  German  heavy  artillery  bobbed  up  at 
every  point  in  the  field  of  attack  and  took  the  British 
command  completely  by  surprise.  An  English  pris- 
oner describes  the  fight  in  no-man's  land  around  the 
Somme,  as  follows:  'At  the  beginning  of  the  Ger- 
man attack  we  expected  support  from  the  tanks.  But 
they  never  came — being  destroyed  on  the  way  by  the 
German  artillery.  The  enemy  now  compelled  us  in 
places  to  retreat  with  great  losses,  and  in  doing  so 
we  lost  our  machine-guns  and  cannon.  We  wanted 
to  ask  for  orders  from  brigade  headquarters,  but 
could  not  find  them,  as  they  changed  their  location 
every  five  minutes.  So  the  Germans  got  us  on  the 
run.    Our  losses  were  fearful.'  " 
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Recent  Developments  in  Persia 

Jan.  8.  A  Reuter  dispatch  states  that  three 
members  of  the  Persian  Parliament  are  traveling 
with  Talaat  Pasha  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at 
Berlin. 

Jan  10.  Polevanoff,  Russian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  sent  on  Jan.  1  to  the  Persian  Minister 
the  following  message: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Commissary  of  the  people  I 
have  to  inform  you  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded by  Russia  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  at  Brest-Litovsk  Dec.  15  the 
contracting  parties  .  .  .  have  agreed  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations  .  .  .  and  are  ready  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Persia." 

(He  then  asks  for  a  joint  commission  to  arrange 
details.  The  above,  sent  by  wireless  to  the  British 
Admiralty  by  the  Russian  government  was  followed 
by  a  message  from  Trotsky  detailing  die  need  of 
promptness  in  evacuation  and  establishing  the  neces- 
sary commission.) 

"The  duty  of  these  Commissaries  would  be  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  Persian  popu- 
lation from  being  made  the  victims  of  any  violent 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  less  conscientious  ele- 
ments of  the  army. 

"It  is  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  appro- 
visioning  of  the  Russian  army  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  Persia,  so  that  this  shall  weigh  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble on  the  poor  population  of  Persia. 
These  questions  need  to  be  regulated  with  the  greatest 
speed,  in  order  that  the  acts  of  violence  which  the 
Czarist  and  bourgeois  governments  have  committed 
against  the  Persian  people  should  be  stopped  as 
promptly  as  possible." 

A  Radio  dispatch  of  the  same  date  (10th)  confirms 
the  Reuter  of  the  8th.  "A  Persian  delegation  led  by 
Muzam-Ul-Sultaneh,  has  arrived  in  Constantinople 
where  it  was  received  by  the  Sultan  and  Talaat  Pasha 
before  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Brest  Litovsk." 

Le  Temps,  Jan.  22,  reports  that  Lord  Lamington 
asked  the  House  of  Lords  for  information  concerning 
the  British  Fusiliers  in  the  South  of  Persia  and  on 
the  present  status  of  the  Anglo-Russia  agreement  of 
1907. 

Lord  Curzon  answered:  "I  think  there  exist 
wrong  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  services  of  the  Fusi- 
liers in  the  south  of  Persia,  who  are  commanded  by 
Sir  Percy  Sykes.  (Note — In  October  last  Sir  Percy 
Sykes  was  in  command  of  the  troops  operating  in 
Irak  Arabi,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.) 

"There  has  existed  for  several  years  in  the  south- 
ern districts  of  Persia  a  police  or  gendarmerie  whose 
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principal  mission  was  to  maintain  order  and  guard 
the  chief  commercial  routes.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  and  even  after,  Swedish  officers 
commanded  this  gendarmerie.  At  their  departure  in 
1915  this  troop  was  dissolved  and  the  disorders  began 
again. 

"The  Persian  Government  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  new  troop  to  replace  it,  but  at  that 
time  was  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  task 
itself.  In  consequence  the  Persian  Government  offi- 
cially accepted  the  offer  of  the  British  Government 
to  place  a  certain  number  of  British  officers  at  its 
disposal  for  this  purpose.  A  large  number  of  the 
former  guard  again  took  service.  The  troop  was 
reinforced.  Its  Headquarters  was  established  at 
Shiraz  and  the  effect  was  soon  seen  in  the  return  of 
local  security  and  renewal  of  commerce.  But  this 
body  has  continued  to  be  what  it  was  and  I  hope 
always  will  foe,  a  Persian  force.  Excessively  perse- 
vering attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Germano- 
philes  to  pass  off  this  force  as  a  part  of  the  British 
or  Indian  force  occupying  the  country  militarily. 
Naturally  this  is  not  so.  It  is  Persian  in  its  compo- 
sition and  allegiance  and  Persia  herself  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer  from  its  disappearance.  The  British 
Minister  at  Teheran  has  continually  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Persian  Government  to  this  fact  and  the 
Persian  statesmen  in  general  recognize  this  situation, 
in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  false  allegations." 

Concerning  the  1907  agreement,  Lord  Curzon 
said  that  this  agreement  had  as  its  object  not  the  in- 
juring of  Persian  integrity  nor  independence,  but  the 
putting  an  end  to  the  rivalries  which  had  so  long 
existed  in  Persia  between  two  great  foreign  powers. 
Whether  this  agreement  had  been  right  or  wrong  it 
had  certainly  attained  its  object.  Nevertheless,  many 
people  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  suggest  to  the  Persian  Government  that 
this  which  in  its  essence  was  an  instrument  in  which 
self  abnegation  had  been  practised,  was  secretly  in- 
spired by  hostile  intentions  and  was  aimed  at  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  the 
Persian  kingdom. 

"There  was,  at  that  period,  no  foundation  for 
these  beliefs.  I  desire  to  repudiate  them,  to  deny 
them  today  in  the  most  categorical  manner.  The 
great  change  of  situation  produced  by  the  Russian 
Revolution  gives  the  British  Government  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  show  its  sincerity  in  this  respect. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  stable  government  in  Russia 
it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  the  present  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  that  country  but  we  have  informed 
the  Persian  Government  that  we  consider  said  agrei 
ment  as  being  for  the  future  in  suspense,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  spoken  are 
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fulfilled,  we  shall  be  ready  to  submit  the  question 
to  a  new  examination." 

Le  Temps,  Feb.  20.  Mr.  King  asked  the  House 
of  Commons  if  the  suspension  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  according  to  the  terms  in  which  notice  of 
it  was  given  to  the  Persian  Government  signified  that 
Great  Britain  renounced  her  sphere  of  influence  in 
the  south  of  Persia;  if  the  Persian  territory  occupied 
by  British  troops  would  be  evacuated  during  or  after 
the  war;  if  in  the  future  no  councillor  or  financial 
controller  would  be  imposed  on  Persia,  but  Persia  be 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  an- 
swered: "As  regards  the  first  part  of  Mr.  King's 
question,  he  must  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
notice  to  which  he  alludes.  The  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question  is  in  the  affirmative.  As  regards 
the  third  point  the  answer  must  depend  on  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Powers  interested  attach  to  any  neces- 
sary financial  aid." 

Mr.  Rees  asked  if  this  showed  any  unfriendly 
intentions  toward  Persia.  "None.  We  desire  to  have 
the  most  friendy  relations  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment possible." 

UEcho  de  Paris,  Feb.  24.  Speaking  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  peace  has  opened  to  Germany  two 
new  transcontinental  routes: 

"It  has  not  been  forgotten  that,  in  1899,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Russo-German  treaty  concerning  the 
railroads  of  Asia,  the  Baghdad  was  to  follow  a  much 
more  northerly  course  than  that  later  assigned  to  it, 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  Czar  and  his  ministers. 
Russia  crumbling,  the  men  of  Berlin  return  to  their 
earlier  idea.  Much  more,  they  go  beyond  it.  The 
shortest  road  to  Asia  for  them  no  longer  passes 
through  Armenia;  it  uses  the  regions  north  of  the 
Black  Sea.  And  this  road  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
construct.  Connections  between  the  Russian  rail- 
roads can  furnish  it  with  relative  ease.  The  Cau- 
casus Railroad,  and  the  Transcaspian,  if  they  fall 
into  German  hands  can  put  the  Germans  in  free  com- 
munication with  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  They 
can  lead  them  to  the  limits  of  India  and  China.  What 
better  reply  could  there  be  made  to  the  conquest  of 
Baghdad  by  the  English? 

"The  Bagdad  certainly  has  been  of  great  use. 
It  has  been  the  instrument  of  a  conquest  which  has 
made  of  Turkey  a  German  colony.  But  the  Turkish 
vassaldom  has  become  so  complete,  that  it  survives 
the  falling  of  Baghdad  into  English  hands,  and  is  an 
arm  capable  of  being  employed  by  Germany  in  a 
direction  other  than  the  original  one.  ...  Of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  Russia  has  the  largest 
Turkish  population:  16  millions,  that  is  to  say  twice 
as  many  as  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  16  million 
Turks  are  distributed  between  three  regions:  Kazan, 
the  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  where  they  join  the  Chinese 
Mahometans.  The  Russian  Revolution  has  greatly 
agitated  all  these  groups.  They  made  note  of  their 
common  aspirations  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  Con- 
gresses which  have  been  taking  place  since  last  April. 
In  a  number  of  resolutions  the  Powers  oppressive  of 
Islam  were  sharply  denounced.    The  people  were 


urged  to  imitate   the  'liberating  measures'  of  the 
State  of  Petrograd.    To  experts  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed on  all  these  complex  questions,  it  appeared 
that  if  the  new  Russian  regime  succeeded  the  danger 
would  not  be  very  great:  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  Mussulmans  of  Kazan,  the  most  Europeanized  of 
all,  would  in  the  end  prevail.    But,  in  case  of  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  cadre  Tsarite  these 
same  observers  added  that  all  the  Turkish  world  of 
Central  Asia  would  be  irrestibly  swayed  toward  the 
Turkish  Empire.     .      .      .      Germany  here  has 
worked  for  years  in  this  hypothesis.    Her  agents  have 
ceaselessly  intrigued  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Persia,  in 
Afghanistan,  mixed  with  the  envoys  of  the  Young 
Turks.    The  differences  of  sect  and  race  which  break 
the  unity  of  these  localities  have  not  stopped  the  in- 
stigators of  the  new  order.   To  those  whom  difference 
of  race  separates  there  has  been  preached  the  com- 
munity of  religion,  Pan-Islamism.    With  those  di- 
vided by  religious  beliefs,  there  is  evoked  their 
identity  of  race,  Pan-Turanianism.     The  practical 
means  recommended  is  a  Triple  Alliance  of  Turkey, 
Persia  and   Afghanistan  under  the  protection  of 
Berlin. 

"The  results  of  this  propaganda  are  already  only 
too  tangible.  If  these  countries  are  not  guarded  from 
the  Germanics  we  may  prophesy  that  Germany  will 
attack  the  Indies  from  without  and  from  within  ac- 
cording to  the  method  used  with  Russia. 

"One  wonders  really  where  were  Lord  Lands- 
downe's  wits — he  a  former  Viceroy  of  India,  a 
former  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — when  in  his  rec- 
ommendation of  peace  he  neglected  the  entire  ori- 
ental problem  and  considered  the  war  only  from  the 
occidental  point  of  view.  We  may  deliver  Belgium 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  if  Germany  comes  out  of 
the  war  in  possession  of  all  eastern  Europe  and  able 
to  attack,  when  she  pleases,  the  Asiatic  possessions  of 
England,  German  supremacy  will  be  assured  on  all 
the  ancient  continent." 

UEcho  de  Paris  of  March  1  continues  the  subject 
by  the  same  writer,  "Pertinax": 

"It  is  not  only  in  Siberia  with  the  help  of  Japan" 
(that  the  Allies  must  act),  "but  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  Armenia,  with  the  help  of  England,  Mistress  of 
India  and — in  fact — of  Persia"  .  .  .  (to 
measure  the  task  she  would  have)  .  .  .  "it  is 
sufficient  to  see  the  Germans  and  their  Turkish  vassals 
at  work  all  about  the  Black  Sea  and  the  neighboring 
districts.  They  are  at  present  inflaming  against  us 
this  important  part  of  Islam.  The  German  agents 
mixed  with  those  of  the  Young  Turks  are  moving 
freely  about  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Crimea,  Kazan,  etc.  Recently  in  the  latter  city 
the  Crescent  has  reappeared  on  the  mosques  from 
which  the  domination  of  the  Czar  had  been  driven. 
The  Russian  eagle  was  thrown  down  before  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  and,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  top 
of  the  minarets,  the  muezzins  called  the  Faithful  to 
prayer.  .  .  .  For  weeks  the  German  eco- 
nomic, military  and  political  general  staffs  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Tartars  of  Crimea  to  take  there  the  measures  by 
which  they  hope  for  the  rapid  export  of  grain  from 
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Southern  Russia  toward  the  Danube.  To  the  moun- 
tain people  north  of  the  Caucasus  (Circassians, 
Lesghians,  Chechenzes,  Ossetes,  etc.)  they  promise 
autonomy,  and  to  the  Georgians,  who  farther  south 
extend  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  inde- 
pendence. The  Persian  nationalists  have  received 
the  assurance  that  they  would  become  masters  of 
Baku,  the  only  big  industrial  city  of  the  Mussulman 
world.* 

"As  to  Turkey,  she  expects  a  general  suzerainty 
over  all  these  people  of  her  race  or  faith. 
These  promises  given  to  one  or  another  involve  many 
contradictions;  but  little  Berlin  cares.  They  can  all 
be  settled  later  by  the  sword  ...  for  the 
moment  the  important  thing  is  to  fling  them  against 
the  English  of  Persia  and  India  in  the  name  of  out- 
raged Islam's  freedom.'"  (On  the  two  sides  of  the 
Caucasus  the  British  can  count  on  two  efficient  aids.) 
""That  of  the  Armenians  who,  delivered  over  to  the 
Turks  by  the  Germans  .  .  .  are  not  in  a  hu- 
mor to  make  peace  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Their 
effectives  may  be  reckoned  at  some  60,000  men. 
That  of  the  Georgians  is  supposed  to  have  150,000, 
of  whom  5,000  are  well  trained  officers."  (As  to  the 
two  governments  founded,  the  one  at  Tiflis  for  Trans- 
caucasia, the  other  for  Northern  Caucasus,  they  are 
dominated  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  power  at  Baku.  They 
cannot  be  relied  upon.)  "The  revolution  began  in 
these  regions  as  it  began  in  the  Balkans  by  general 
embraces  in  1908.  Eight  months  have  passed  and, 
under  the  action  of  the  great  principles,  races  and 
religions  are  at  daggers  drawn.  There  is  only  just 
time  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  as  experience  teaches, 
always  profits  our  enemies." 

Echo  de  Paris,  March  2.  (From  its  London  cor- 
respondent) :  "The  news  received  from  Persia  indi- 
cates that  the  Government  of  Teheran  is  showing  it- 
self more  and  more  docile  to  the  counsels  it  receives 
from  Berlin  and  Constantinople.  In  the  Armistice 
Treaty  of  Dec.  13  last,  Germany  imposed  on  the  Rus- 
sians the  recall  of  the  troops  they  might  have  in  Per- 
sian territory.  The  meaning  of  this  measure  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  phrases  in  the 
Deutsche  Levante  Zeitung  of  Feb.  11,  and  which  this 
periodical  attributes  to  the  Minister  of  Persia  at  Ber- 
lin, Hussein  Kuli  Khan  Nawab.  'Now  that  Russia, 
Germany  and  Turkey  have  promised  us  our  freedom, 
England  no  longer  has  any  excuse  for  maintaining 
troops  in  Persian  territory.' 

"Indeed,  for  several  months  past  the  Turkish 
press  has  been  writing  on  the  theme  of  the  integrity 
of  Persian  territory.  As  early  as  Dec.  28  the  lkdam 
wrote:  'England  must  evacuate  the  Persian  regions 
which  she  occupies.  If  necessary  Turkey  will  aid 
Persia  to  obtain  this  result.' 

"It  is  very  evident  that  the  London  Cabinet  can- 
not abandon  its  land  communication  with  Mesopa- 
tamia  and  the  Caucasus  where  its  military  missions 
are  organizing  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  armies. 

*Not  only  Baku,  but  all  Transcaucasia  (the  old 
Georgia)  except  Batum  and  its  hinterland  were  Per- 
sian until  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878. 


If  the  leaders  at  Teheran  do  not  give  in,  a  conflict 
must  therefore  be  anticipated." 

Echo  de  Paris,  March  8,  gives  a  Radio  dispatch 
(via  New  York)  which  states:  "It  is  announced 
from  Teheran  that  the  Persian  Cabinet  presided  over 
by  Prince  Ala-us-Sultaneh  has  resigned  for  purely 
internal  reasons."  (The  names  of  the  new  Cabinet 
are  then  given,  and  UEcho  comments) :  "The  advent 
of  the  new  Cabinet  of  Persia  has  a  certain  importance 
on  account  of  the  critical  phase  through  which  are 
passing  Anglo-Persian  relations.  Russia  having 
promised  at  Brest-Litovsk  to  recall  the  troops  which 
are  still  in  Persia,  the  leaders  at  Teheran  have  re- 
quested England  to  do  the  same,  allowing  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  Turkey  would 
push  her  troops  on  to  their  territory." 

Echo  de  Paris,  March  9,  the  Nord-deutsche  Zei- 
tung announces  the  arrival  at  Berlin  of  three  Persian 
political  personages,  Mohammed  Moffawat,  Nafir-ul- 
Islam,  Ali  Khan,  former  members  of  the  Parliament 
of  Teheran  who  have  come  to  make  an  educational 
trip  and  will  stay  about  two  weeks  in  Germany." 

(The  same  dispatch  is  given  in  other  papers  of 
the  same  date,  notably  the  very  careful  Journal  des 
Debats. ) 

U Intransigeant,  March  9,  gives  a  Wolff  dispatch 
(semi-official  German  organ)  from  The  Hague,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  on  which  it  comments: 

"We  have  just  opened  through  Russia  a  direct 
road  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  Rumanian 
peace  also  opens  two  other  roads  to  the  Orient,  the 
one  through  Rumania,  Bessarabia,  and,  by  Con- 
stantza  to  Odessa,  Batum  and  Tiflis,  from  there  to 
the  Transcaucasian  and  Transcaspian  railroads;  the 
other  road,  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  leads  to  Afghan- 
istan and  north  of  the  Himalayas." 

The  Daily  Mail,  commenting  on  this  same  dis- 
patch, says: 

"There  is  perhaps  little  doubt  Germany,  or  her 
obedient  vassals,  will  proceed  to  fortify  the  hitherto 
Rumanian  Snake  Island  in  the  Black  Sea  in  order  to 
protect  the  new  German  commercial  Hamburg  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  as  suggested  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten. 

Homme  Libre,  March  10:  "The  conditions  im- 
posed upon  Rumania  by  Germany  to  allow  free  pass- 
age to  German  troops  going  to  Odessa,  constitute  a 
serious  menace  toward  the  Black  Sea.  We  must  take 
in  connection  with  it  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Brest  Litovsk  concerning  the  cession  of  the  petro- 
liferous basin  of  Batum  and  of  the  independence  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  'We  have  just  opened  a 
direct  road  to  Afghanistan  and  north  of  the  Hima- 
layas,' declares  the  semi-official  Wolff  Agency,  and 
it  might  have  added,  towards  the  Indies. 

"Persia  is  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  for  ten 
days  there  has  been  no  ministry.  It  is  excellent  soil 
for  cultivation  by  the  German  agitators. 

"In  addition,  information  comes  of  the  arrival 
at  Berlin  of  three  Persian  statesmen,  coming  for  'an 
educational  trip.'    The  aim  of  Germany  is  clear.' 

Echo  de  Paris,  March  10:  "We  hear  from  Te- 
heran that,  contrary  to  the  announcement  made,  the 
Persian  Cabinet  has  not  been  constituted.    The  demo- 
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crats  by  their  exactions  are  placing  obstacles  to  its 
formation.  They  wish  a  Cabinet  decided  on  raising 
the  mask  toward  England  and  on  making  an  alliance 
with  Turkey,  that  is  to  say  with  Germany.  It  is 
learned  that  4C0  Red  Guards  have  penetrated  Per- 
sian territory  and  that,  accompanied  by  native  con- 
tingents, they  have  undertaken  the  task  of  deposing 
the  Shah.  The  establishing  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  the  reform  advertised  by  all  those 
affiliated  with  the  Turko-German  intrigues.  The 
Allied  representatives  have  written  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  asking  to  have  measures  taken  to 
defend  the  road  to  Teheran.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  men  in  power  will  show  sufficient  energy 
for  this." 

Daily  Mail,  March  16.  "Petrograd.  Civil  war 
has  broken  out  in  Turkestan.  Fierce  battles  took 
place  between  adherents  of  the  Bolshevik  deputies 
and  the  natives.  Over  20,000  casualties  are  report- 
ed. Large  supplies  of  cotton  and  wool  were  burnt 
through  both  sides  using  huge  supplies  for  barri- 
cades. It  is  very  likely  that  the  Hun  agents  are  stir- 
ring up  things  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  the 
sending  of  forces  via  Odessa  and  the  Transcaspian  to 
"liberate'  the  people." 

Victoire,  March  16.  The  Reawakenuig  of  Tu- 
ranianism.  "The  Turanians  are  the  Turks,  the  Ta- 
bars,  Bulgars,  Magyars  and  also  different  other 
peoples  of  the  Caspian,  Volga  and  Ural  regions.  This 
epithet  does  not  signify  much,  but  it  is  thus  that  are 
called  those  peoples  who  are  not  Indo-European  like 
ourselves,  nor  Semitic  like  the  Arabs  and  Jews." 

""However  it  may  be,  the  Turanians  allied  with 
the  Germans,  are  registering  notable  successes  not 
only  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  but  also  in 
the  Caucasus.  .  .  .  The  mountainous  portion 
of  the  Caucasus  has  nearly  as  many  Tabars,  Turks, 
Chechenzes,  Tates,  etc.,  all  Mussulmans,  as  of  Ar- 
menians and  Georgians,  Christians.  The  struggles 
which  we  hear  are  taking  place  are  probably  between 
these  peoples. 

"In  1905  the  Mussulmans  here,  at  news  of  the 
Japanese  victories  in  Manchuria,  had  raised  their 
heads  and  fomented  troubles  in  Baku,  Tiflis  and  else- 
where. One  of  them  said  to  me,  'You  know  the  Jap- 
anese are  very  strong,  and  they  are  Mussulmans  like 
us.'  I  tried  in  vain  to  undeceive  him.  But  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  Caucasus  that  there  are  Mussulmans. 
All  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  the  Urals 
is  inhabited  by  various  non-Russian  peoples,  of  whom 
many  are  Mussulmans.  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan 
are  centers  of  Islamism. 

"On  the  other  side,  all  Turkestan,  from  Merv  to 
Samarkand,  from  Tashkent  to  Bokhara  and  Khiva  is 
Mussulman  and  leans  upon  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
also  Mussulman. 

"What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Turkish  victories 
on  these  populations  where  effervescence  has  been  so 
great  for  the  last  year? 

""They  have  not  forgotten  that,  twenty  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  his  theatrical  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Kaiser  presented  himself  as  the  friend  and  protector 
of  Islam,  and  that,  in  1905,  when  he  landed  in  Tan- 


giers  to  mock  France,  he  renewed  his  lovemaking  to 
the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

"English  India  counts  80  million  Mussulmans. 
Imagine  an  agitation  provoked  in  this  mass  by  the 
emissaries,  Turkish  and  German,  who  are  already  at 
Batum  and  Teheran,  and  tomorrow  will  be  at  Tash- 
kent and  Kabul,  at  the  confines  of  the  Europe  of  the 
Indies  .  .  .  the  Germans  have  perhaps  more 
interest  in  moving  along  the  Transcaspian  Railroad, 
which  leads  to  Turkestan  and  the  frontiers  of  India, 
than  in  adventuring  on  the  interminable  Trans- 
siberian. 

"Europe  has  willingly  meddled  in  the  affairs  ol 
Asia;  thanks  to  the  military  caste  of  Berlin,  it  may 
be  that  Asia  soon  will  be  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  somewhat  sooner  than  we  would  wish." 
Georges  Bienaime. 

Le  Temps,  March  21.  Official  British  Commu- 
nique. .  .  .  "The  attitude  of  the  Marri  tribes 
in  Beluchistan  is  not  satisfactory.  They  have  for 
some  time  been  committing  a  series  of  criminal  acts. 
In  some  cases,  assisted  by  the  tribes  of  Kohan,  they 
have  cut  telegraph  lines,  fired  on  trains,  and  de- 
stroyed goods  belonging  to  the  Government;  they 
have  also  attacked  in  force  our  posts  of  Gumbaz  and 
Fort  Munro,  where  they  were  completely  repulsed 
with  great  losses.  As  they  maintain  their  rebellious 
attitude,  measures  are  in  preparation  to  punish  them. 
The  Khan  of  Khelat  has  given  4,000  roubles  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  caused  by  these  operations." 

Le  Temps  comments:  "Beluchistan,  a  native 
state  of  Southern  Asia,  forms  part  of  the  British  In- 
dian Empire,  has  from  400,000  to  500,000  inhab- 
itants with  a  surface  of  about  315,000  square  kilo- 
meters. The  head  Chief  is  the  Khan  who  resides  at 
Khelat.  The  Beluchis  of  the  Marri  tribes,  nominally 
vassals  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  are  independent  in 
fact  and  are  divided  into  three  branches  and  twenty- 
two  clans,  able  to  put  in  the  field  about  4,000  com- 
batants. A  fourth  branch,  living  separated  near  the 
pass  of  Bolan  has  about  700  combatants.  Their  chief 
town  is  at  Kahan,  about  85  kilometers  from  Tal,  on 
the  Nain." 

Temps,  March  28.  A  message  from  Tiflis  states 
that  the  entire  oil  region  of  the  Baku  district  is  in- 
vaded by  Persian  irregulars  provided  with  modern 
rifles  and  mitrailleuses.  They  are  committing  the 
most  abominable  excesses  on  the  population.  The 
local  authorities  are  powerless  to  oppose  the  slightest 
resistance. 

A  German  Radio,  given  in  several  papers,  an- 
nounces the  "arrival  in  Berlin  of  the  Indian  Prince 
Mahendraratap,  who  has  handed  the  Kaiser  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan.  Th- 
Prince  crossed  Russia  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Bolsheviks  with  the  warmest  welcome.  He  had  at 
his  disposal  a  special  train  from  Tashkent  to  Petro- 
grad and  took  part,  March  12,  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  gave 
an  address  on  the  freedom  of  Persia,  India,  Afghan- 
istan and  the  neighboring  countries.  An  audience  of 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  acclaimed  this  speech." 

March  30— the  papers  state  that  the  Russian 
papers  have  announced  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
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Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  evacuation  of  Persia  by 
Russian  troops  has  been  completed.  The  soldiers, 
on  leaving,  divided  among  themselves  all  the  regi- 
mental funds,  in  all  about  two  million  roubles. 

Le  Temps,  commenting  on  this,  says,  March  30, 
"To  form  an  idea  of  the  consequences  of  this  evacu- 
ation we  must  go  back  to  the  massacres  which  took 
place  in  the  Urmia  region  during  the  first  days  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  and  to  the  information  given 
us  two  days  ago  that  Persian  bands  had  invaded  even 
the  Baku  region.  These  facts  betray  a  very  troubled 
internal  condition  concerning  which  we  have  very 
little  information.  It  is  true  that  a  new  Cabinet  was 
recently  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Ala- 
us-Sultaneh,  but  later  information  from  Teheran 
leads  us  to  doubt  its  existence."  (The  writer  sum- 
marizes the  latest  official  facts  given  here  in  the  pre- 
vious pages  and  concludes) : 

"The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Persia  is  in- 
creased by  the  events  of  which  the  Caucasus  is  the 
scene.  The  Turks  have  reoccupied  the  greater  part 
of  Armenian  territory  .  .  .  after  having 
crushed  the  Armenian  volunteers  who  were  defend- 
ing the  defiles  .  .  .  they  are  ready  to  cross 
the  frontier.  Information  from  Petrograd  speaks  of 
defense  works  organized  in  the  Kars  district.  But 
can  the  heroism  of  the  Georgians  and  Armenians, 
who  make  up  the  Caucasus  Republic  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Tcheidze  hold  against  the  numerical  supe- 
riority of  their  enemies?  We  must  doubt  it,  but 
cannot  think  without  emotion  of  this  handful  of  men 
who,  in  spite  of  the  danger  which  threatens  their 
existence,  refuse  to  become  accomplices  of  the  Max- 
imalist treason,  and  continue  to  fight  with  the  energy 
of  despair." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Muehlon  Disclosures 

German  official  circles  have  been  highly  discon- 
certed by  a  succession  of  disclosures  made  outside 
the  scope  of  Wilhelmstrasse  control.  These  throw 
new  light  on  the  preparations  and  early  phases  of 
the  war  and  not  only  put  Germany  in  the  posture  of 
an  aggressor,  but  also  give  the  lie  to  much  of  the 
German  official  propaganda  disseminated  since. 

The  first  of  these  disclosures  was  that  by  Pichon 
(see  Press  Review,  March  19),  which  showed  Ger- 
many preparing  to  demand  of  France  occupation  of 
Toul  and  Verdun,  a  price  for  neutrality  no  sovereign 
state  could  pay. 

The  second  series  of  revelations  were  the  memoirs 
of  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  to  London. 
Here  Germany  appears  as  the  prime  mover  for  war, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  contradiction  to  previous 
German  versions,  as  striving  for  peace.  (Press  Re- 
view, March  27  and  April  3.) 

A  third  and  more  serious  accusation  is  that 
brought  by  Muehlon,  a  director  of  Krupp's  prior  to 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  He  was  in 
close  contact  with  Dr.  Helfferich,  former  Vice- 
Chancellor,  now  economic  advisor  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, Krupp  von  Bohlen,  and  von  Jagow,  former 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.    From  them  he  learned 


that  the  Kaiser  had  decided  to  prevent  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  conflict  in  July,  1914.  The  memoran- 
dum in  which  he  makes  this  accusation  was  written 
in  1917  and  circulated  confidentially  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  and  only  later,  when  already 
published  in  the  neutral  press,  appeared  in  part  in 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  Herr  Muehlon's  memorandum: 

"In  the  middle  of  July,  1914,  I  had,  as  I  fre- 
quently had,  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Helfferich,  then 
director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin.  The  Deutsche 
Bank  had  adopted  a  negative  attitude  toward  certain 
large  transactions  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  in  which 
the  firm  of  Krupp,  for  business  reasons — delivery  of 
war  material — had  a  lively  interest.  As  one  of  the 
reasons  to  justify  the  attitude  of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
Dr.  Helfferich  finally  gave  me  the  following: 

"  'The  political  situation  has  become  very  men- 
acing. The  Deutsche  Bank  must  in  any  case  wait 
before  entering  into  any  further  engagements  abroad. 
The  Austrians  have  just  been  with  the  Kaiser.  In  a 
week's  time  Vienna  will  send  a  very  severe  ultimatum 
to  Serbia,  with  a  very  short  interval  for  the  answer. 
The  ultimatum  will  contain  demands  for  a  whole 
series  of  definite  satisfactions  to  be  accorded  at  once; 
otherwise,  Austria-Hungary  will  declare  war  on 
Serbia.' 

"Dr.  Helfferich  added  that  the  Kaiser  had  ex- 
pressed his  decided  approval  of  this  procedure  on 
the  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  He  had  said  that  he 
regarded  a  conflict  with  Serbia  as  an  internal  affair 
between  these  two  countries,  in  which  he  would  per- 
mit no  other  State  to  interfere.  If  Russia  mobilized, 
he  would  mobilize  also.  But  in  his  case  mobilization 
meant  immediate  war.  This  time  there  would  be  no 
oscillation.  Helfferich  said  that  the  Austrians  were 
extremely  well  satisfied  at  this  determined  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser. 

"When  I  thereupon  said  to  Dr.  Helfferich  that 
this  uncanny  communication  converted  my  fears  of 
a  world-war,  which  were  already  strong,  into  absolute 
certainty,  he  replied  that  it  certainly  looked  like  that. 
But  perhaps  France  and  Russia  would  reconsider  the 
matter.  In  any  case  the  Serbs  deserved  a  lesson 
which  they  would  remember. 

"He  said  that  he  had  himself  been  with  the  Kaiser 
in  the  last  few  days.  The  Kaiser  had  spoken  to  him 
also  of  his  conversation  with  the  Austrians,  and  of 
its  result;  but  he  had  described  the  matter  as  so  secret 
that  he  (Krupp)  would  not  even  have  dared  to  inform 
his  own  directors.  As,  however,  I  already  knew,  he 
could  tell  me  that  Helfferich's  statements  were  ac- 
curate. Indeed,  Helfferich  seemed  to  know  more 
details  than  he  did.  He  said  that  the  situation  was 
really  very  serious.  The  Kaiser  had  told  him  that 
he  would  declare  war  immediately  if  Russia  mobil- 
ized, and  that  this  time  people  would  see  that  he  did 
not  turn  about.  The  Kaiser's  repeated  insistence  that 
this  time  nobody  would  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  in- 
decision had,  he  said,  been  almost  comic  in  its  effect. 

"On  the  very  day  indicated  to  me  by  Helfferich 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  appeared.  At  this 
time  I  was  again  in  Berlin,  and  I  told  Helfferich  that 
I  regarded  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  ultimatum  as 
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simply  monstrous.  Dr.  Helfferich,  however,  said 
that  the  note  only  had  that  ring  in  the  German  trans- 
lation. He  had  seen  the  ultimatum  in  French,  and  in 
French  it  really  could  not  be  regarded  as  overdone. 
On  this  occasion  Helfferich  also  said  to  me  that  the 
Kaiser  had  gone  on  his  Northern  cruise  only  as  a 
'blind';  he  had  not  arranged  the  cruise  on  the  usual 
extensive  scale,  but  was  remaining  close  at  hand  and 
keeping  in  constant  touch. 

"Immediately  after  the  Vienna  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  the  German  Government  issued  declarations 
tc  the  effect  that  Austria-Hungary  had  acted  all  alone, 
without  Germany's  previous  knowledge.  When  one 
attempted  to  reconcile  these  declarations  with  the 
events  mentioned  above,  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion was  that  the  Kaiser  had  tied  himself  down  with- 
out inviting  the  co-operation  of  his  Government,  and 
that,  in  the  conversations  with  the  Austrians,  the  Ger- 
mans took  care  not  to  agree  upon  the  text  of  the  ulti- 
matum.   For  I  have  already  shown  that  the  contents 


of  the  ultimatum  were  pretty  accurately  known  in 
Germany." 

When  parts  of  this  document  were  published  in 
the  German  press  Muehlon,  since  the  first  of  the  war 
ii<  Switzerland,  found  himself  the  object  of  violent 
criticism.  On  provocation  he  made  public  a  teller 
he  had  written  to  the  former  Chancellor,  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  May  7,  1917,  in  which  he  outlines  the  er- 
rors he  believes  committed  by  Germany  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  From  these  Muehlon  draws  the 
conclusion  that  "The  German  people  can  only  make 
retribution  for  the  heavy  sins  committed  against  their 
own  present  and  future  and  against  that  of  Europe 
and  of  all  humanity,  when  they  are  represented  by 
other  men  and  of  a  different  type  than  now.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  reason  for  Germany's  bad  repu- 
tation. ...  I  have  definitely  turned  away 
from  those  who  represent  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  only  one  wish:  that  all  free  men  do  the 
same.  Many  Germans  already  think  as  I  do  and  act 
accordingly." 
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Military 

Rumors  of  the  coming  German  offensive  continue. 
There  are  naturally  plenty  of  theories.  The  New 
York  Times  (February  14)  thinks  the  evidence  strong 
for  an  attack  on  the  Italian  front;  the  New  York 
World  (February  27)  emphasizes  the  Balkan  front; 
the  Washington  Post  (February  17)  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  (February  14)  credit  rumors  of  the 
violation  of  Swiss  neutrality;  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  (February)  picks 
out  the  French  line.  The  military  intervention  of 
Japan  is  occasionally  considered,  the  New  York  Trib- 
une saying  of  it  (February  27) :  "it  is  understood  that 
so  far  as  America  is  concerned  the  proposition  when 
first  broached  was  not  wholly  acceptable,  though  the 
exchanges  on  the  subject,  which  are  still  in  progress, 
may  result  in  modifying  the  government's  attitude." 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  in  answer  to  questions  on  the  Ver- 
sailles conference  "reveals,"  in  the  words  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Transcript  (Feruary  20),  "an  encouraging  ad- 
vance toward  that  centralization  of  control  of  Allied 
operations  against  Germany,  the  lack  of  which  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  Allied  victory 
to  date.  .  .  .  The  original  American  proposal 
for  a  council  of  chiefs  of  staff  was  rejected,  but  the 
resultant  proposals  of  America,  France  and  Great 
Britain  so  closely  paralleled  one  another  that  an 
agreement  was  easily  and  quickly  reached.  Allied 
operations  in  the  future  will  be  under  the  general 
governance  of  the  supreme  council."  The  New  York 
Tribune  declares  (February  20),  in  its  Washington 
dispatch:  "Lloyd  George's  reference  in  his  speech 
to  this  country's  insistence  that  the  inter-Allied  War 
Council  should  have  executive  power  caused  no  sur- 
prise in  Washington.  The  Administration  has  for  a 
long  time  taken  an  advanced  position  in  favor  of 
unity  of  command  over  inter-Allied  operations. 
Originally  it  urged  the  appointment  of  a  single  head 
of  the  Allies." 

At  the  same  time,  account  is  taken  of  the  strength 
of  British  opposition  to  this  system.  The  Tribune 
says  further:  "The  French  and  Italians  are  known 
to  have  desired  a  council  with  powers  from  the  first, 
just  as  this  country  did,  so  that  Lloyd  George  would 
have  been  in  a  minority  of  one  if,  in  deference  to 
a  certain  opinion  in  England,  apparently  fostered  by 
the  friends  of  some  of  the  British  army  chiefs,  he  had 
stood  out  against  strengthening  the  central  organiza- 
tion of  the  Allies." 

On  the  nature  of  the  organization  the  Tribune 
comments  further:  "Apparently,  we  enter  upon  a 
period  of  political  control  of  the  war,  which  is  the 
one  thing  those  who  advocated  inter- Allied  unity  dep- 


recated. Dispatches  from  abroad  speak  of  military 
representatives  of  the  Allied  nations  as  having  no 
vote  in  the  council.  Whether  this  is  true  in  all  cases 
and  upon  all  questions  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  plain 
enough  that  when  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  sit 
in  a  council  they  will  nominate  it."  As  a  result,  the 
Tribune  thinks,  of  the  fact  that  "Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau  are  in  the  saddle,  changes  in  command 
are  expected.  Cambrai  is  being  investigated,  and 
Haig  may  follow  Robertson  into  virtual  retirement. 
Petain's  tenure  in  France  is  not  felt  here  to  be  espe- 
cially secure." 

American  Expeditionary  Force 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  announcing  Ger- 
man command  of  the  air  in  the  American  sector  is 
commented  on  as  follows  (Chicago  Daily  News 
February  21):  "It  is  asserted  that  'German  aero- 
planes come  and  go  over  the  American  lines  almost 
at  will.'  The  American  forces,  working  and  fight- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  their  foes,  anxiously  await  the 
coming  of  a  body  of  American  flyers  with  battle 
planes  capable  of  coping  with  the  winged  enemy. 
Secretary  Baker's  announcement  that  the  first  ship- 
ment of  American-made  battle  planes  is  now  on  its 
way  to  France  gives  hope.  Meanwhile  the  Germans 
continue  in  control  of  the  air  in  that  sector  of  the 
battle  front  Northwest  of  Toul  where  dwell  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  American  people."  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  presence  of  American  troops  on 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  (February  22)  evokes  little 
comment  in  the  only  newspaper  at  hand.  The  story 
of  the  gas  attack  on  the  Toul  sector  ( Chicago  Daily- 
News,  February  28)  is  featured. 

Peace  Terms 

Continuing  comment  on  the  President's  address 
of  February  10th  (the  "four  conditions"  speech)  re- 
veals a  considerable  current  of  dissent,  which  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  meet.  The  New  York  Times 
(February  13)  declares  that  "it  was  not  a  peace  mes- 
sage, as  some  Senators  and  Representatives  were  in- 
clined to  misinterpret  it;"  and  the  New  York  Sun 
specifies  (February  13)  that  there  "was  read  into  the 
address  a  retraction  of  the  fourteen  specified  points 
(of  the  previous  address),  and  an  invitation  for  the 
Central  Powers  to  hurry  negotiations.  No  such 
thought  was  in  the  President's  mind."  The  New  York 
Tribune  (February  14)  comes  out  in  open  opposi- 
tion: "The  President  thinks  that  the  German  people 
are  anxious  to  overturn  their  militaristic  government 
and  resort  to  the  uses  of  peace.  We  fear  that  the  Ger- 
man government  presents  to  the  German  pople  at  tiiis 
moment  the  aspect  of  a  victorious  government,  and 
for  that  reason  it  will  be  enormously  difficult  to  over- 
turn it  at  all.    But  we  hope  the  President  is  right." 
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— "Comment  is  very  busy,"  further  says  the  Tribune, 
"with  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  about  Austria.  ...  Mr.  Wil- 
son may  be  right,  and  Lloyd  George  and  the  Supreme 
War  Council  may  both  be  wrong.  .  .  .  The  Brit- 
ish Premier  talks  war  and  the  President  talks  peace. 
The  British  Premier  says  that  there  is  no  use  of  cry- 
ing peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  the  President 
carries  on  independent  negotiations.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  both  spokes- 
men of  the  Allies."  And,  more  emphatically  still: 
"If  the  President  is  wrong  in  his  first  assumptions, 
as  only  the  results  will  prove,  then  there  is  danger 
that  his  political  offensive  against  the  Kaiser  through 
Austria  will  do  more  harm  in  this  country  than  good 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy." 

The  most  the  New  York  World  can  hope  for  (Feb- 
ruary 13)  is  that  the  address  will  "compel  a  further 
statement  from  the  German  Chancellor,  and  a  defi- 
nite enumeration  of  the  Imperial  Government's  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  enlightened  principles  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  laid  down.  It  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  all  the  liberal  elements  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  it  must  inevitably  widen  the  growing 
breach  between  the  German  autocracy  and  the  peo- 
ples of  Austria-Hungary."  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (reprinted,  Boston  Transcript,  February  13), 
points  out  that  the  time  is  not  propitious.  "A  month 
ago  what  President  Wilson  has  to  say  might  possibly 
have  impressed  the  Austrian  people  strongly,  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  reach  them.  Just  now  it  may  get 
little  or  but  perfunctory  attention,  because  Austria 
must  be  half  delirious  with  joy  over  the  end  of  the 
war  on  the  eastern  front  and  the  prospect  of  reopen- 
ing trade." 

The  answer  "forced"  from  the  German  Chancel- 
lor "leaves  the  issue  unchanged,"  says  the  World 
(February  27).    "Whatever  hopes  America  had  on 
that  score  (of  peace)   have  been  shattered  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  Kaiser's  government  offered 
to  Russia:    That  treaty  is  viewed  as  being  far  more 
indicative  of  the  true  underlying  spirit  of  Germany 
today  than  is  the  soft  tone  employed  by  the  Chancel- 
lor in  his  so-called  peace  speech."    No  other  com- 
ments are  at  hand;  but  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Feb- 
ruary 28)  suggests  that  "developments  in  Russia  in 
the  near  future,  with  particular  respect  to  the  friction 
between  Germany  and  Austria  arising  over  the  re- 
fusal <>l  tlx'  Vienna  government  to  continue  the  war 
on  Russia,  may  shortly  determine  President  Wilson 
to  take  some  decisive  step  with  reference  to  a  reply 
to  Count  Czernin.    .  ...    .    There  is  a  prospect  that 

out  of  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  co-operate  with  Ger- 
man troop  movements  in  Russia,  a  halt  in  the  Ger- 
man advance  on  Petrograd  may  be  forced,  and  that 
the  President  will  find,  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  Austria  and  Germany  over  a  Russian  policy, 
an  opportunity  to  drive  another  stout  political  wedge 
between  them  by  emphasizing  the  reasons  for  this 
disagreement." 

Russia 

"The  signing  of  a  formal  peace  on  Germany's 


terms,"  says  the  New  York  World  (February  20), 
"marks  the  final  act  of  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  Otherwise  the  situation  is  unchanged." 
— This  is  the  gist  of  the  comment,  made  with  greater 
or  less  acerbity.  There  is  much  more  of  denuncia- 
tion of  Bolsheviks,  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  than 
there  is  of  estimation  of  the  effect  of  the  peace  on  Rus- 
sia or  on  the  military  situation.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une does,  however,  (February  19)  figure  that  "so  far 
as  the  Allied  fronts  are  concerned,  these  movements 
(the  march  on  Petrograd)  will  have  no  immediate 
military  significance.  They  will  not  in  the  least 
delay  such  withdrawals  of  troops  for  service  in  the 
Western  theater  as  Germany  is  already  making.  The 
twenty-odd  divisions  which  Hindenburg  in  any  event 
intended  to  leave  in  the  East  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  Landsturmers,  unable  to  face  the  "Hell 
in  Flanders,"  can  be  depended  upon  to  bleed  the  Red 
Armies  white  and  give  them  a  little  more  sympathy 
for  the  Belgians.  No  loss  of  morale  on  the  Allied 
civilian  front  should  result;  anything  that  may  hap- 
pen in  Russia  is  already  discounted  and  smothered 
in  disgust." 

War  Preparations 

Interest  in  war  preparations  appears  to  center  on 
two  subjects — the  differences  between  the  President 
!  and  Congress  on  the  powers  of  the  executive,  and  the 
announcements  of  the  actual  state  of  war  prepara- 
tion, as  called  forth  during  the  argument.   The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Feb- 
ruary 18)  declares  that  "senators  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  Secretary  Baker's  figures  are  con- 
vinced that  he  cannot  get  one  and  one-half  million 
men  to  Europe  this  year."    The  earlier  statement  of 
Senator  Chamberlain,  that  the  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States  had  "almost  stopped  function 
ing"  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World 
(February  17),  "little  worse  than  the  offense  of  Sen- 
ator Weeks,  who  in  his  speech  Friday  (February  15) 
declared  that  there  are  only  54  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  France  that  Secretary  Baker  on  Octo- 
ber 1  had  expected  to  have  there  by  February  15." 
Again  (Chicago  Daily  News,  February  22) :  "news 
that  the  first  American  battle  planes  have  been  sent 
abroad  five  months  ahead  of  schedule  for  use  by 
American  aviators  is    gratifying."    Again  (ibid., 
February  23)  "seven  hundred  thousand  army  rifles 
have  been  produced  in  the  United  States  since  this 
country  entered  the  war.    .    .    .    The  total  output 
for  the  week  of  all  types  was  71,192."    The  New 
York  World  says  of  all  this,  particularly  of  re- 
marks in  Congress:    "Is  there  no  kind  of  military 
information  which  they  are  unwilling  to  reveal  if 
they  think  that  they  can  score  a  point  in  criticism 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war?    Are  they  so  eager  to 
assail  the  Administration  that  they  are  ready  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  Germany  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  program  of  political  assault?" 

The  "political  assault"  has  not  changed  in  nature, 
and  the  issue  is  still  clear  between  the  War  Cabinet 
Bill  and  the  Overmann  Bill.  Supporters  of  the  lat- 
ter point  out  that  (New  York  Sun,  February  13)  "the 
President  has  not  in'  mind  any  revolutionary  changes 
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in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  nor 
is  it  his  plan  to  apply  the  broad  and  seemingly  auto- 
cratic powers  which  the  bill  confers  beyond  the  War 
Department  and  possibly  the  Navy  Department.  .  . 
.  The  chief  purpose  was  to  obtain  removal  of  cer- 
tain statutory  restrictions  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  reorganization  of  the  War  Department  as  worked 
out  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Baker."  The 
New  York  Times  (February  14)  predicts  that  as  a 
result  of  the  "toning  down"  of  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, "there  is  every  prospect  of  a  workable  compro- 
mise between  the  President  and  leaders  in  Congress 
that  will  evolve  a  bill  acceptable  to  all."  No  action 
has  yet  been  taken. 

Shipping 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  that  (New 
York  Tribune,  February  14)  "ship  tonnage  sunk  by 
submarines  in  191.7  was  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  the  total  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  during  that  year"  is  generally  inter- 
preted as  "not  so  bad  as  it  looks."  The  Tribune 
thinks  that  "Germany  must  face  an  ever-mounting 
curve  of  replacement,  while  her  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion is  either  held  stationary  or  continues  to  de- 
crease." Nevertheless,  the  mere  summary  of  1917 — 
six  million  tons  sunk,  less  than  three  million  con- 
structed by  all  the  Allies— serves  to  emphasize  the 
"disappointments"  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times  (reprinted,  Boston  Transcript, 
February  11),  have  been  so  many  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  that  great  emergency  fleet  which  Con- 
gress authorized  that  cautious  Americans  will  not 
cheer  any  more  promises." 

One  of  the  temporary  causes  of  "disappoint- 
ment" is  the  evidence  concerning  the  Hog  Island  ship- 
yard, brought  out  in  the  Senate  investigation,  which 
the  New  York  World  (February  16)  summarizes  as 
follows:  "The  American  International  Corpora- 
tion entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  last 
year  to  build  on  public  account  seventy  ships  at  a 
cost  of  $115,000,000.  It  turned  these  engagements 
over  to  a  subsidiary,  and  instead  of  work  at  full 
speed,  as  was  expected,  we  have  had  costly  delays, 
proofs  of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  complaints 
that  labor  is  poorly  equipped.  For  its  share  of  the 
undertaking  the  International  Corporation  was  to  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  $6,000,000,  this  being  the  compensa- 
tion of  its  members  for  'knowing  how.'  Although 
evidence  as  to  existing  conditions  is  conflicting,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  those  actually  in  charge 
of  the  enterprise  have  shown  an  ardent  disposition 
to  squander  public  money,  and  no  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  matter  of  construction."  The  New  York  Trib- 
une (February  20)  considers  that  there  is  more 
smoke  than  fire:  "the  effect  of  the  accusations  was 
to  impeach,  without  trial,  one  of  the  ablest  and  strong- 
est engineering  organizations  in  a  nation  that  is  cele- 
brated for  its  engineers;  and  further,  to  associate  in 
the  public  mind  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  financial  community  with  a  suspicion  of 
graft."  The  Department  of  Justice  is  commencing 
inquiry  (February  27). 


The  other  cause  of  discontent  is  the  widely  fea- 
tured strike  of  shipyard  workers  in  the  New  York 
and  Baltimore  districts.  Small  as  is  the  number  of 
men  concerned,  elements  of  future  discord  are  viewed 
in  the  action  of  the  Staten  Island  carpenters  in,  first, 
going  on  strike  before  presenting  their  demands  to 
mediation;  second,  expecting  to  maintain  the  closed- 
shop  principle;  and  third,  attempting  "to  enforce  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  the  wage  level  of  the  Pacific," 
which,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  (February 
14)  is  "notoriously  exorbitant,  and  extorted  by  meth- 
ods which  are  immoral  and  dangerous  to  democracy." 
Numerous  remedies  are  put  forward;  "conscription 
of  labor"  (Boston  Transcript,  February  18)  a  "uni- 
formed volunteer  shipbuilding  corps"  (New  York 
Tribune,  February  16) ;  "government  control  of  all 
shipyards  (ibid.);  suspension  of  union  rules  limiting 
output  (ibid.).  The  usual  charges  are  made  of 
the  "indifference  of  labor"  and  its  unwillingness  to 
believe  in  the  seriousness  of  the  situation;  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  (New  York  Tribune,  February 
20)  that  "the  President  can  get  anything  he  wants 
fiom  any  labor  leader  of  America  in  a  five-minute 
chat.  The  leaders  of  labor  can  go  to  him.  The  men 
cannot.  Let  the  President  go  to  the  men.  Let  him 
see  them  in  person." 

The  problem  is  from  the  beginning  supposed  to 
be  definitely  one  which  "demands  action  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson"  (New  York  Times,  February  13).  Mr. 
Hurley's  appeal  to  the  strikers  having  met  with  no 
success,  the  President  does  intervene,  with  the  re- 
sult that  (New  York  Tribune,  February  18)  "there 
will  be  no  general  shipbuilding  strike.  The  'one 
word'  from  President  Wilson  which  union  officials 
announced  on  Saturday  night  would  prevent  a  gen- 
eral walkout  of  workers  and  complete  paralysis  of 
the  Government's  ship  construction  program,  was 
uttered  yesterday  with  unexpected  promptness  and 
immediate  effect."  The  Neiv  York  Times  enlarges 
(February  19) :  "With  the  striking  carpenters  return- 
ing to  work  in  the  shipyards  of  the  New  York  and 
Baltimore  districts,  as  predicted  last  night,  Govern- 
ment officials  and  labor  leaders  expressed  the  opin- 
ion today  that  President  Wilson,  by  the  vigor  of  his 
course  in  dealing  with  the  strikers  as  reflected  in  his 
telegram  of  rebuke  to  their  President,  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  complete  understanding  with  labor  in  rela- 
tion to  work  in  the  shipyards." 

Labor 

The  "joint  conference  of  employers  and  union 
leaders  who  will  lay  down  a  basis  of  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  during  the  war"  is  expected 
(by  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  18)  to  make  for 
the  "establishment  of  a  national  labor  program." 
The  New  York  Times  suggests  (February  19)  the 
timeliness  of  this  move,  just  "as  the  shipping  strike 
crisis  emphasizes  its  necessity.  It  is  better  to  pre- 
vent strikes  than  to  settle  them,  and  that  is  the  object 
of  the  new  plan.  .  .  .  No  one  strike,  but  all 
strikes,  are  included  in  the  program  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  board  of  twelve  members.  Five  are  se- 
lected by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  five  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  (of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor),  and  each  five  will  select  another  to 
represent  the  general  interests."    The  Times  goes  on 
to  point  out  how  distinctive  this  plan  is,  in  compari- 
son with  the  British  system  of  adjustments  by  trades, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  French  and  German  mili- 
tarized systems.    The  New  York  Tribune  (February 
14)  finds  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  fact  that  "because 
we  have  not  thought  and  planned  ahead  in  this  war, 
events  move  sluggishly  and  then  come  to  pass  with 
startling  rapidity.    Just  when  patriots  begin  to  de- 
spair over  inaction  the  accumulated  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity arrives  at  its  goal  explosively."    This,  in  re- 
lation to  the  probability  that  "within  the  next  three 
weeks  American  employers  and  employees  may  find 
that  a  generation-long  conflict  has  been  terminated, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States  will  be  readjusted  to  the  principle 
of  the  recognition  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  coin- 
position  of  labor  differences,  which  means  of  course 
the  recognition  of  unionism.    Will  the  country  accept 
diis  radical  change  docilely?"   The  Tribune  answers 
its  own  question:    "If  the  President  should  issue  a 
manifesto  practically  putting  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica on  an  eight-hour,   collective-bargaining  basis, 
there  will  be  general  acceptance  of  a  change  that 
would  have  been  considered  in  some  quarters  a  year 
ago  as  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  American  insti- 
tutions." 

Food 

Of  importance  in  the  food  situation  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  Conservation  bill  conferring  on 
the  President  "specific  authority  for  the  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and 
of  public  eating  houses;"  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  "planting  of 
an  increased   acreage  to  spring  wheat  and  the  in- 
creased production  of  other  food  products  and  of 
livestock;"  the  prospect  of  the  increase  of  the  price 
fixed  for  wheat;  and  the  conflicting  statements  of  the 
amount  of  saving.    "America  will  not  need  to  come 
to  rationing,  Mr.  Hoover  thinks,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune  (February  19)  "and  if  the  1918  crop  turns 
out  according  to  Secretary  Houston's  program,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  any  stinting  in  this  country  ex- 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  now  deplorably 
slim  ration  of  the  Allies."    This  is  one  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoover's  statemement  before  the  Agri- 
cultural  Committee  of  the  House;  another  one,  that 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (February  19),  considers 
that  "the  situation  is  serious  indeed."  Mr.  Hoover 
is  quoted  as  saying:    "Owing  to  the  increased  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country  due  to  the  increase  of 
wage  scales,  consumption  of  practically  every  one  of 
the  staple  food  commodities  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  United  States.    If  this  increased  consumption  is 
to  go  on,  we  cannot  supply  the  Allies.    Whether  we 
can  continue  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  I  am  not  sure." 

"The  Daily  News  believes  that  the  right  way  to 
win  the  wrar  is  to  put  into  effect  the  measures  that 
will  surely  help  to  bring  victory.  Food  conserva- 
tion methods  that  do  not  prevent  increased  food  con- 


sumption will  not  help  to  win  the  war.    More  effec- 
tive methods  of  food  saving  must  be  adopted." 

Later  the  situation  is  made  more  serious.  "Since 
December  1,"  says  the  Daily  Neivs  again  (February 
23),  "Mr.  Hoover  says,  this  nation  has  'fallen  far 
behind'  its  own  definite  program  of  food  shipments 
to  the  Allies.    By  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be 
short  forty-five  million  bushels  of  cereal  products 
that  it  undertook  to  supply,  and  also  short  of  the 
amount  of  beef  and  pork  products  it  was  expected 
to  deliver."    The  News  finds  this  announcement  most 
ill-timed,  as  coming  on  the  eve  of  the  announced  Ger- 
man offensive;  it  also  finds  a  confession  of  weakness 
in  the  reproach  made  to  the  railways,  as  causing  the 
deficiency.    "If  there  is  need  of  action,"  says  the 
News,  "why  does  not  Mr.  Hoover  act?    If  there  is 
need  of  additional  legislation  to  restrict  consump- 
tion, why  does  not  Mr.  Hoover  go  to  Congress  with 
concrete  proposals?      .    .    .    The  people  want  plain 
rules,  definite  suggestions,  and  they  also  want  the 
government  effectively  to  enforce  such  rules  against 
the  indifferent,  the  selfish,  the  thoughtless,  the  unpa- 
triotic."   The  railroad  administration  naturally  re- 
plies that  the  facts  advanced  in  criticism  of  the  nil- 
ways  are  inadequate. 

Railroads 

Aside  from  sporadic  discussion  of  the  railroad 
bill,  which  does  not  attract  much  interest  there  is 
only  the  question  of  the  movement  of  crops.  Ihe 
New  York  Tribune's  summary  (February  16)  of  the 
situation  is  that  "having  brought  at  least  partial  re- 
lief to  most  sections  of  the  East  suffering  from  coal 
shortage,  the  Eastern  railroads  have  now  massed  their 
energies  to  move  all  the  foodstuffs  which  their  roll- 
ing stock  can  handle  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  .  . 
.  One  of  the  big  jobs  now  awaiting  the  railroads  is 
the  redemption  of  the  mammoth  crop  of  corn  in  the 
Middle  West.  .  .  .  The  number  of  stalled  freight 
cars  in  the  Eastern  Division  fell  to  103,295  yester- 
day. This  is  low  water  mark  of  congestion  since  the 
blizzard  season  set  in." 

Coal 

The  ending  of  the  "heatless  Mondays"  (Febru- 
ary 13)  gives  a  final  fillip  to  the  criticism  of  the  re- 
striction. The  Washington  Post  (February  15)  says 
of  it  that  "the  people  are  tired  of  and  disgusted  with 
this  makeshift.  It  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  country;  it  was  merely  an  annoyance 
and  a  very  irritating  one,  entailing  loss  of  money 
and  energy  to  both  employer  and  employe."  There 
is  much  consequent  discussion  of  the  summed-up  ef- 
ficacy of  the  action.  "It  is  frankly  admitted  by  the 
fuel  administration,"  says  the  Post,  "that  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  whether  the  embargo  or  the  indus- 
trial curtailment  (the  heatless  Mondays)  was  most 
responsible  for  the  solution  of  the  fuel  problem." 
It  is  thus  admitted  that  the  problem  is  solved, — at 
least  for  all  the  East  except  New  England,  and  on 
condition  that  winter  does  not  again  become  an  im- 
portant factor.  Statisticians  are  busy  figuring  up 
debits  and  credits.  The  New  York  Times  gives  the 
example  (February  17);  "For  eighteen  leading  cit- 
ies the  economy  of  coal  totaled  $137,000,000  and 
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the  loss  of  wages  $1,221,415,000;  the  manufactures 
lost  exceeded  three  billions."  The  Times  points  out, 
however,  that  the  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  profit 
and  loss.  "What  was  it  worth,"  it  asks,  "to  get  hun- 
dreds of  cargoes  of  supplies  across  the  seas?  What 
was  it  worth  to  have  the  movement  of  coal  made 
nearly  normal?  What  was  it  worth  to  relieve  the 
railroad  congestion,  the  real  motive  of  the  coal 
order?" 

The  Fuel  Administration  does  not  escape  the  com- 
plications of  the  political  problem.  The  Times  sus- 
pects it.  "The  coal  problem  is  with  us  for  the  war 
at  least,"  it  declares,  "and  many  think  for  long  after. 
There  is  some  danger  that  Mr.  Garfield  may  embark 
upon  an  adventure  of  greater  scope  than  the  restric- 
tion plan,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits.  The  coal 
tiade  was  against  him  originally,  it  came  to  his  sup- 
port after  an  explanation  by  him  of  his  plans,  and 
it  turned  against  him  when  it  thought  it  detected  signs 
that  he  was  committed  to  propaganda  rather  than  to 
winning  the  war.  Is  the  Fuel  Director  embarking 
upon  plans  for  Government  distribution  of  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  thus  supplanting  the  trade  of  coal  pro- 
duction and  distribution?" — Whether  it  is  this  ani- 
mus which  inspires  the  opposition  is  uncertain.  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  in  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  (New  York  Tribune,  February  17), 
points  out  two  "fundamental  defects;  first,  its  failure 
to  stimulate  maximum  production  (by  the  policy  of 
price-fixing),  and,  second,  its  serious  interference 
and  obstruction  of  the  time-worn  channels  of  fuel 
distribution."  He  therefore  recommends  that,  since 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  "woefully  failed,"  "the 
fuel  problem  confronting  the  government  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  be  jointly  handled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Chairman  F.  S. 
Peabody  of  the  coal  production  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence." 

The  New  York  World  considers,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  (February  27)  "experimentation  and 
guesswork  are  past.  Prices  at  the  mines  as  from 
April  1  next  are  to  be  agreed  upon  and  published 
before  that  date.  Jobbers  may  stay  in  the  business 
if  the  mine  operators  want  them  to,  but  their  com- 
mission, whatever  it  is,  must  come  out  of  the  price 
at  the  mine  and  no  longer  be  added  to  that  price 
for  the  consumer  to  pay.  The  coal  business  is  now 
for  the  first  time  in  the  assured  way  of  being  put 
upon  the  basis  of  a  public  ordering  free  of  labor 
oppressions  at  the  mine,  and  of  extortions  all  along 
the  way  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Von  Jagow  and  England 

Von  Jagow  in  his  answer  to  Lichnowsky  com- 
pletely clears  England  of  the  popular  German  accu- 
sation of  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  and 
of  having  formed  an  offensive  league  for  that  pur- 
pose. Both  in  the  previous  Balkan  troubles,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  division  of  Albania,  and  in  the 
fateful  days  of  July,  1914,  he  admits  Viscount 
Crey's  conciliatory  attitude  and  sincere  desire  for 
peace.    But  he  emphasizes  the  distinct  military  char- 


acter of  the  British  defensive  hegemony,  and  makes 
an  accusation  of  a  negative  kind.  He  stales  that  in 
the  last  analysis  Grey  could  have  prevented  the  war, 
and  did  not, — that  if  England  had  refused  her  sup- 
port to  Russia,  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and 
that  .Russia  would  have  agreed  to  every  one  of  Aus- 
tria's demands,  which  he  represents  as  absolutely 
just. 

Throughout  his  defense  von  Jagow  lays  the  whole 
burden  of  accusation  on  Russia,  and  implies  that 
Russia,  without  Grey's  entirely  appreciating  the  fact, 
forced  England's  hand  and  drew  on  the  war  which 
neither  Grey  nor  the  British  public  desired.  When 
he  comes  to  the  actual  declaration  of  war  he  admits 
Germany's  (technically)  first  move  in  the  hostili- 
ties, stating  that  this  was  necessitated  by  imminent 
and  certain  Russian  invasion.  His  defense  thus 
seems  to  fall  down  completely,  except  for  those  who 
— as  do  the  Germans — place  implicit  reliance  on  the 
secret  forewarnings  of  German  agents. 

Von  Jagow  concludes  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Bismarck,  that  no  matter  what  turn  the  world  might 
take,  Germany  must  stand  by  Austria,  or  fall  her- 
self. Here  indeed  is  the  fundamental  difference  in 
the  attitudes  of  von  Jagow  and  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
Jagow  held  by  Austria:  Lichnowsky  wished  to  let 
her  go.  Jagow's  personal  criticisms  of  Lichnowsky 
spring  from  the  chafing  of  these  two  opposite  policies 
in  all  their  relations.  Lichnowsky,  it  is  true,  was 
the  horse  chosen  to  run  as  an  English  favorite;  but 
the  horse  outran  the  desires  of  the  jockey. 

Von  Jagow  is  able  to  contradict  Lichnowsky  with 
apparent  justice  on  certain  circumstancial  points,  hav- 
ing been  better  informed  owing  to  his  position.  He 
scores  on  Lichnowsky's  claim  that  he  (von  Jagow) 
went  to  Vienna  on  a  special  bellicose  mission  in 
July,  1914.  Von  Jagow  states  that  at  that  time  he 
was  on  his  wedding-trip,  went  nowhere  near  Vienna, 
and  had  not  been  there  since  1913.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  his  only  comment  on  the  conjectured  Pots- 
dam conference  is  that  he  was  away  at  the  time. 
The  dispute  between  the  ex-Minister  and  his  Ambas- 
sador cannot,  however,  be  narrowed  down  to  a  cir- 
cumstantial basis — especially  as  the  rebuttal  of  the 
former  consists  largely  of  a  series  of  simple  denials 
of  circumstances  which  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved.  The  following  extracts  elucidate  von 
Jagow's  attitude: 

"We  wished  just  as  little  as  Gery  to  come  to  war 
over  Albania.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  our  unhappy 
experience  in  Algeciras,  we  consented  to  a  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors.  I  admit  Grey's  'conciliatory 
attitude,'  but  to  say  'he  in  no  way  took  the  Entente's 
part'  is  most  certainly  going  too  far.  ...  I  have 
never  heard  of,  and  have  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  Marquis  San  Giuliano's  having  'warned  us  in  the 
summer  of  1913  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  world-war, 
Austria  having  resolved  on  a  passage  of  arms  with 
Serbia.'  Nor  do  I  know  of  Tschiscky  (a  pessimist 
anyway  by  nature)  saying  in  the  Spring  of  1914  that 
there  would  soon  be  war.  I  am  as  ignorant  of  any 
'important  preparations'  which  Lichnowsky  conjec- 
tures, as  he  himself.  Such  preparations  as  the  Brit- 
ish visit  to  Paris — Sir  Edward  Grey's  first  on  the 
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Continent — the  Ambassador  is  acquainted  with;  and 
we  ourselves  informed  him  of  the  secret  Anglo-Rus- 
sian naval  treaty — which  information  he  refused  to 

believe! 

"Against  the  continuous  aggressive  series  of  pro- 
vocations by  Russia,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  Sera- 
jevo  assassination,  Austria  wished  to  take  action — 
so  much  is  true.  In  spite  of  all  our  compromises 
and  attempts  to  avert  the  threatened  conflict,  Russia 
persisted  in  the  policy  of  completely  wiping  out  Aus- 
tro-German  influence  in  the  Balkans.  The  activity 
of  the  Russian  agents  had  been  so  pronounced  as  to 
threaten  the  prestige  and  very  existence  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  It  had  also  been  clear  for  a  long  time 
that  Russia's  strategic  railways  and  fortresses  were 
all  being  built  against  us  with  aggressive  intentions 
by  means  of  French  money.  But  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
ventive war  was  far  from  our  minds.  Russia's  mobil- 
ization forced  us  to  declare  war  on  her  to  ward  off 
an  invasion.    ...    As  for  the  exchange  of  let- 


ters between  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  myself  just  be- 
fore the  war, — I  too  am  glad  to  have  my  words  writ- 
ten down  that  Russia  was  'becoming  always  more  and 
more  hostile  to  Germany,'  and  that  'we  had  to  risk 
it.'  I  also  wrote,  to  steel  Lichnowsky's  nerves  and 
keep  him  from  parading  his  views  in  London,  that 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  certain  amount  of  'stamp- 
ing,' and  that  'the  tighter  we  held  by  Austria,  the 
more  likely  it  was  that  Russia  would  yield.'  At  the 
same  time  I  still  thought  that  we  could  avoid  war; 
and  this  was  my  own  as  well  as  everyone  else's  de- 
sire. 

"We  could  not  agree  to  England's  proposal  of 
an  ambassadors'  conference,  for  this  would  without 
a  doubt  have  led  to  a  serious  diplomatic  defeat.  . 
.  .  The  best  and  only  way  was  to  localize  the  con- 
flict and  reach  an  understanding  between  Petersburg 
and  Vienna.  We  put  all  our  energies  to  the  attempt. 
It  is  perfectly  monstrous  to  state  that  we  had  'agreed 
on  war.'  " 
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Czernin's  Speech 

M.  Clemenceau's  three  word  reply  to  Czernin's 
long  speech  has  had  far  more  effect  in  France  than 
the  speech  itself.  It  was  so  prompt  (appearing  in 
the  press  at  the  same  time  as  the  speech,  and  in  most 
cases  as  a  headline  to  it),  and  so  much  to  the  point, 
that  it  has  had  more  or  less  the  effect  of  making  it 
seem  superfluous  to  the  general  public  to  read  the 
text  of  the  speech.  It  certainly  has  destroyed  any 
effect  the  speech  might  have  had.  In  regard  to  the 
pretended  negotiations,  the  denial  has  had  the  effect 
of  pricking  a  bubble  even  before  it  could  be  formed. 
Together  with  this,  M.  Clemenceau's  three  words 
seem  to  have  relieved  in  advance  the  feelings  of  the 
French  press  in  the  matter;  and  the  press  discusses 
the  speech  in  an  almost  detached  tone,  with  no  stron- 
ger feeling  than  one  of  contempt  for  Czernin's  very 
transparent  methods.  The  Debats,  after  quoting  Cle- 
menceau,  adds  placidly:  "They  have  the  habit  of 
lying  at  the  Ballplatz." 

Perhaps,  even,  there  is  more  interest  in  the  mo- 
tives of  the  speech  than  in  its  matter — and  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  these  motives  are  decidedly  mixed. 
"Count  Czernin  had  a  double  end  in  view:  to  per- 
suade the  Austrian  public  (which  is  yearning  for  a 
food-peace)  to  accept  the  participation  of  Austrian 
troops  in  the  offensive  on  the  western  front;  and  to 
disturb,  if  possible,  our  alliance,  especially  by  con- 
tinuing with  President  Wilson  the  dialogue  begun  in 
January."  This  opinion  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  is 
echoed  by  the  Debats:  "While  the  Austrian  troops  are 
taking  part  in  the  great  offensive  in  Picardy,  Count 
Czernin  is  delivering  a  diplomatic  offensive  in 
Vienna.  ....  Face  to  face  with  the  discontent 
caused  by  the  sending  of  strong  contingents  to  the 
French  front  and  by  the  taking  up  of  the  offensive, 
he  has  felt  the  necessity  of  justifying  the  conduct  of 
the  Government."  This  is  probably  the  best  analy- 
sis of  Czernin's  motives  that  can  be  offered;  and  these 
two  motives,  though  divergent  on  the  surface,  are  at 
bottom  thoroughly  consistent.  If,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  state  of  mind  and  the  actual  conditions 
throughout  the  empire  are  such  as  to  cause  anxiety, 
it  is  inevitable  that  Czernin  should  not  only  give  the 
impression  that  peace  was  in  sight,  but  also  do  what 
he  can  to  make  some  form  of  peace  discussion  pos- 
sible. Under  the  present  circumstances  the  only  pos- 
sible chance  of  discussion  is  with  the  United  States. 

"With  the  failure  of  the  recent  negotiation  in 
London,  with  Germany  determined  upon  a  victorious 
peace  on  both  fronts,  and  with  the  offensive  definitely 
undertaken,  Austria  finds  herself  committed  to  con- 
tinuing the  war  until  the  defeat  of  the  Allies,  unless 
she  can  detach  the  United  States  from  the  general 
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Allied  cause  by  opening  a  peace  discussion  or  at 
least  a  controversy  over  peace  terms  with  President 
Wilson.  And  this,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
merely  a  method  of  hastening  that  defeat.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  speech,  moreover,  seems  to  bear  out 
this  premise,  and  to  indicate  that  Czernin  is  by  no 
means  wholly  reassured  as  to  conditions  at  home. 
In  spite  of  a  rather  forced  and  hollow  note  of  tri- 
umph, he  devotes  most  of  his  speech  to  defending 
his  conduct  of  affairs,  and  to  reassuring  the  country 
in  regard  to  food  conditions,  the  possibility  of  peace, 
and  the  moderation  of  his  own  aims. 

This  premise  is  perhaps  borne  out  also  by  the 
curious  character  of  the  speech.  It  is  involved  and 
complicated  in  intention,  and  very  confused  in  form, 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  put  together  hastily,  merely 
by  assembling  a  series  of  notes  and  separate  memo- 
randa. This  loose  form  is  in  decided  contrast  with 
Czernin's  usual  speeches,  which  are  smooth  and  fin- 
ished, carefully  arranged  and  skilfully  phrased,  and 
above  all  plausible. 

This  speech,  on  this,  the  other  hands,  strikes  out 
confusedly  in  all  directions.  In  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze it  one  is  forced  to  count  up  no  less  than  four- 
teen different  heads — offsetting  each  other  in  the  most 
intricate  manner,  rather  than  arranged  in  a  clear  se- 
quence so  as  to  drive  home  a  few  definite  ideas.  They 
appear  in  the  following  order: 

1.  A  warning  to  Wilson  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt detaching  Austria  from  Germany. 

2.  An  effort  to  explain  away  Wilson's  denial  of 
Czernin's  statement  in  his  last  speech  that  Wilson 
was  already  aware  of  his  ideas;  an  explanation  which 
is  extremely  smooth  and  apologetic  in  tone,  but  far 
from  ingenuous. 

3.  A  brief  but  pointed  hint  to  Wilson  to  continue 
the  discussion  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Al- 
lies. 

4.  The  assertion  that  Clemenceau  had  suggested 
a  discussion  of  peace  terms  (it  was  apropos  of  this 
that  Clemenceau  declared  Czernin  had  lied). 

5.  Austria  will  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many. 

6.  The  Russian  peace  has  driven  in  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  of  the  whole  idea  of  peace,  and  other 
negotiations  must  follow. 

7.  A  protest  that  the  rectification  of  frontiers 
in  the  peace  with  Roumania  do  not  constitute  annexa- 
tions; and  a  hint  that  Bessarabia  may  be  given  to 
Roumania  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 

8.  Disarmament  in  the  future;  no  state  will  be 
able  to  maintain  great  armaments. 

9.  A  long  discussion  of  the  material  advantages 
of  the  assistance  in  food  supplies  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Ukraine. 
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10.  A  bid  to  Servia — with  an  assurance  of  Aus- 
trian good  intentions  (although  Bulgarian  demands 
must  be  satisfied). 

11.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  rather  abstract  point 
that  the  war  is  being  prolonged  by  (1)  Defeatists; 
(2)  Annexationists. 

12.  A  defense  of  the  treaty  of  Brest:  "It  is  false 
to  pretend  that  Germany  has  made  annexations  in  the 
East." 

13.  A  bitter  attack  on  the  Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs 
for  their  disloyalty  to  Austria. 

14.  A  hint  at  the  possibility  of  reforming  the 
Austrian  constitution  after  the  war. 

These  fourteen  points,  moreover,  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  list — for  numerous  incidental  points  (some 
of  them  of  decided  importance)  are  fitted  in  amongst 
them,  sometimes  skilfully  sometimes  in  a  rather  hap- 
hazard manner.  For  example,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lcng  statement  in  regard  to  Roumania  there  is  sand- 
wiched in  a  very  obvious  bid  to  President  Wilson  to 
act  without  regard  to  his  Allies. 

Of  these  general  headings,  by  far  the  longest  is 
the  ninth,  in  which  Czernin  tries  to  reassure  his  Aus- 
trian public  in  regard  to  food  supplies  from  the  Uk- 
raine. Next  to  it  in  length  comes  the  statement  on 
Roumania,  which,  however  greedy  in  substance,  at- 
tempts to  give  an  impression — at  least  to  Austrian 
eyes— of  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Moreover,  every  ap- 
proach to  a  firm  attitude  on  any  point  is  immediately 
balanced  by  a  qualifying  assurance  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  so  as  to  give  the  speech  as  a  whole  as  mod- 
erate a  tone  as  possible — and  leave  nothing  in  it 
which  will  arouse  anxiety  in  Austria  on  the  score  of 
intransigeance  and  excessive  ambition.  This  quali- 
fying process  has  been  carried  out  so  far  that  it  gives 
the  whole  speech  a  protesting,  reassuring,  apologetic 
tone,  as  if  Czernin  were  on  the  defensive — almost  as 
if  his  personal  position  in  some  way  required  expla- 
nation and  defense.  Czernin  has  to  make  it  plain 
that  he  will  concede  nothing  whatsoever,  and  yet  for 
home  consumption  he  has  to  make  out  continually 
a  case  for  his  moderation.  The  patchwork  methods 
by  which  he  does  this,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  has 
foremost  in  mind  his  people  at  home  rather  than  ulte- 
rior diplomatic  manoeuvres.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  matters  little  whether  in  making  his  bid  to 
the  United  States  he  is  acting  on  his  own  account  or 
as  the  catspaw  of  Germany,  as  most  of  the  French 
papers  assert.  This  varnish  of  moderation,  more- 
over, is  very  clumsily  laid  on.  It  is  always  transpar- 
ent; and  there  are  bare  spots  which  show  through  in 
a  particularly  glaring  manner.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  phrase  concerning  a  "terrible  vengeance"  upon 
France  and  Italy — a  weak  imitation  of  German  blus- 
ter, ridiculous  when  coming  from  Austria;  and  his 
declaring  in  almost  the  same  sentence  that  he  will 
stand  by  German  interests,  and  that  he  will  not  fight 
for  annexations  or  imperialistic  aims. 

It  is  this  trait  in  the  speech  that  has  particu- 
larly irritated  the  French  press,  and  made  even  a 
defeatist  paper  such  as  the  Pays  quote  Clemenceau's 
reply  with  approval,  and  cry  out:  "And  yet  this  lie 
is  the  frankest  thing  in  Count  Czernin's  speech.  The 
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violence  and  the  cynicism  of  the  Pan-Germanists  are 
less  repugnant  than  Austrian  hyprocisy."  In  fact, 
the  article  in  the  Pays  is  almost  the  most  bitter  in 
the  whole  French  press. 

Except  for  the  Eastern  frontier  (which  he  treats 
throughout  as  a  conquered  territory  entirely  at  his 
disposal)  Czernin's  only  diplomatic  lead  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States.  England  he  does  not 
mention;  and  France  and  Italy  he  passes  over  with 
one  scornful  reference.  This  contrast  makes  his  in- 
sistence in  regard  to  the  United  States  all  the  more 
striking — and  it  gains  added  point  from  Czernin's 
pertinacity  in  keeping  on  with  his  attempt  after  all 
his  past  failures,  and  from  the  very  pointed  char- 
acter of  his  references.  It  is  by  a  very  oily  appeal 
to  the  President  that  the  speech  begins.  Czernin 
then  makes  an  apologetic  explanation  of  the  "mis- 
understanding" in  connection  with  his  last  speech — 
an  explanation  as  abject  as  it  is  disingenuous — which 
ends  by  suggesting  flatly  that  Wilson  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  Allies  and  is  working  at  cross  purposes  to 
them.  He  returns  to  this  point  brusquely  further  on 
in  the  speech:  "Except  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  discovered  on  the  part  of  our  adversa- 
ries no  serious  desire  to  enter  upon  this  road" — 
that  of  international  agreements.  But  finesse  of  this 
sort  is  apparently  too  obvious  to  arouse  any  serious 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  French  papers.  The  Debats, 
nevertheless,  takes  occasion  to  cite  a  little  past  his- 
tory. "After  the  rupture  of  the  United  States  with 
Germany,  Austrian  diplomacy  exerted  itself  to  the 
utmost  to  make  it  believed  in  Washington  that  Aus- 
tria was  by  no  means  in  complete  agreement  with 
Germany.  It  manoeuvred  so  well  that  Count  Tar- 
nowski  could  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
only  after  several  months  that  President  Wilson  de- 
cided to  declare  war  on  Austria.  Austria  ever  plays 
a  double  game;  in  fact,  she  is  united  body  and  soul 
to  Germany,  but  she  sends  out  "beaters"  to  gather 
in  for  her  the  dupes  who  are  so  plentiful  amongst 
the  Allies." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  leads  to  certain  gen- 
eral conclusions,  which  if  correct  are  of  a  certain  im- 
portance. First  of  all,  Czernin  is  really  concerned 
about  the  state  of  mind  in  Austria,  either  on  the  score 
of  war-weariness,  or  in  regard  to  his  own  political 
position,  or  both.  It  is  also  clear  that  his  aims  in 
the  East  are  hardly  less  ambitious  than  Germany's, 
and  he  declares  frankly  that  he  will  support  the  gen- 
eral German  program;  although  in  doing  so  he  runs 
the  risk  of  a  lively  unpopularity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  concerned  over  the  size  of  his  own  Eastern  pro- 
gram, since  he  goes  to  such  great  pains  to  protest  his 
wish  to  concilitate  the  peoples  he  intends  to  dominate, 
and  to  reassure  Austrian  opinion  on  that  score.  He 
makes  it  fairly  clear,  by  a  process  of  omission,  that 
in  dealing  with  England  and  France  he  has  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  will  follow  her 
lead.  Finally,  in  spite  of  the  successful  beginning 
of  the  western  offensive,  he  has  not  enough  confidence 
in  the  general  situation  to  refrain  from  making  one 
more  bid  to  the  United  States,  even  though  in  doing 
so  he  has  exposed  himself  to  further  mortification,  and 
(what  is  far  more  serious)  to  the  risk  of  exposing 
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the  whole  game  he  has  been  playing  in  that  quarter 
up  to  the  present. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  American  Army 

The  British  press  has  received  with  warm  and 
generous  appreciation  the  announcement  that  Ameri- 
can battalions  are  to  be  brigaded  with  Birtish  and 
French  troops  at  the  front.  Incidentally,  there  appear 
several  discussions,  couched  in  terms  equally 
friendly,  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
general.  From  numerous  examples  the  following  are 
selected  as  specially  representative. 

The  Times  of  April  2  declares  the  announcement 
to  be  "of  great  military  importance  and  perhaps  of 
even  greater  moral  and  political  significance."  It 
continues: 

"It  seals  the  bond  of  brotherhood  which  unites  the 
European  Allies  with  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  civilization,  while  its  immediate  value 
is  that  it  exemplifies  afresh  the  principle  of  co-ordi- 
nation in  military  effort  which  is  at  last  effectively 
at  work.  The  United  States  Government  have  formed 
divisions  of  their  own  in  France,  but  they  also 
possess  a  consideraable  number  of  regiments  not  yet 
sufficiently  trained  to  be  grouped  into  divisions  and 
army  corps  exclusively  American  in  character.  The 
pressure  of  the  enemy  in  their  new  offensive  makes 
it  necessary  that  every  soldier  now  available  in  France 
should  take  his  place  in  the  fighting  line  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

"Many  United  States  regiments  will  therefore 
complete  their  training  in  the  actual  battle  area  by  be- 
ing added  to  French  and  British  brigades.  They  will 
remain  so  attached  until  they  have  completed  their 
training  under  battle  conditions,  and  until  General 
Pershing  'wishes  to  withdraw  them  in  order  to  build 
up  the  American  Army.'  The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  both  generous  and  wise.  It  is 
generous,  because  the  natural  aspiration  of  our  great 
American  Ally  is  to  see  its  rapidly  growing  Army  op- 
erating in  the  field  as  one  cohesive  whole.  This  dis- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  its  units,  even  though  the  ex- 
pedient will  be  only  temporary,  implies  a  spirit  of 
chivalrous  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  stern  necessity.  It 
is  wise,  because  the  needs  of  the  Allies  in  France  are 
urgent,  and  because  it  has  become  imperative  that  the 
training  of  the  American  units  should  be  accelerated." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  2  April  expresses 
the  same  ideas:  "Only  soldiers  can  understand  what 
it  means  to  America  to  offer  her  troops  as  units  for 
the  French  and  British  Army.  A  young  army,  as  the 
American  army  is,  was  particularly  eager  to  do  great 
things  and  have  its  name  written  large  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  war.  Probably  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  with  national  self-consciousness  more 
strongly  developed.  The  sacrifice  they  are  making  in 
offering  large  numbers  of  their  battalions  as  brigades 
in  the  other  armies  is  therefore  all  the  greater.  They 
are  proving  their  generosity  and  common  sense  in 
sinking  everything  personal  for  the  common  cause. 
Their  divisions  in  the  field  will  remain  untouched. 

"It  is  the  battalions  recently  arrived  and  coming 
over  who  will  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  Franco-Brit- 
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ish  forces.  These  men  have  had  several  months' 
training  in  America,  and  are  physically  the  pick  of  the 
American  millions.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  all  the  other  belligerent  nations  in  varying  de- 
grees are  now  using  their  older  and  less  fit  men,  the 
American  recruits  are  all  of  the  best  'A'  class.  The 
Americans  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Ca- 
nadians were  at  first,  in  that  their  officers  are  nearly 
all  new  to  war  and  have  no  experience  of  handling 
troops  in  the  mass.  The  experience  their  officers  and 
men  will  now  gain  will  have  a  high  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  American  battle  army  of  the  future." 

Of  more  general  discussion,  perhaps  the  most  not- 
able is  one  contributed  by  Lt.  Col.  Repington  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  2  April.  Colonel  Repington  pays 
tribute  to  the  "good  and  strenuous  work"  done  by 
the  American  forces  under  novel  conditions,  and 
most  of  all,  to  the  abilities  of  their  commanders,  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  Admiral  Sims.  "Their  calm  judg- 
ment and  good  sense,  their  steady  refusal  to  be  rattled 
by  anybody,  and  their  rapid  perception  of  the  real 
conditions  of  this  great  contest,  have  proved  a  real 
strength  to  us  on  many  occasions." 

There  is  appreciation  also  for  the  Staffs  which, 
"working  amidst  unheard-of  difficulties,  have  been 
gradually  adapting  themselves,  and,  more  difficult 
still,  adapting  their  organization,  to  the  needs  of  this 
present  time.  The  progress  which  they  have  made 
has  been  immense,  and  the  constant  visit  of  American 
officers  to  the  fronts  and  the  rearward  services  of  the 
French  and  British  Armies  have  enabled  them  to 
measure  accurately  the  things  which  had  to  be  done 
before  American  military  aid  could  become  effective. 
These  things  they  set  out  to  do,  resolutely  and  to  good 
purpose,  and  every  time  that  I  have  visited  France  I 
have  found  evidences  of  marked  and  continuous  im- 
provement." 

Indeed  Colonel  Repington  believes  that  the  officers 
as  a  whole  give  the  best  of  promise:  "The  American 
old  army  officer  is  a  type  who  appeals  to  us  most 
strongly,  and  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  been  not 
only  welcome  but  has  become  as  much  part  of  our 
army  as  though  he  belonged  to  it.  Alert,  dignified, 
modest,  and  unassuming,  he  has  conquered  all  hearts, 
and  there  is  now  coming  into  view  the  young  army 
and  its  new  officers  with  their  fine  promise  of  great 
things  to  come." 

The  general  impression  of  the  army  "from  highest 
to  lowest,"  is  of  a  "wholly  favorable  kind."  Col- 
onel Repington  hopes  "that  no  one  in  America  be- 
lieves silly  stories  that  we  are  disappointed  with  what 
America  has  done.  .  .  .  The  number  of  divi- 
sions expected  has  been  very  closely  adhered  to,  and 
such  difference  as  there  has  been,  largely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  it  is  by  transport  difficulties  in  the 
United  States  both  on  land  and  sea,  is  not  of  a  nature 
materially  to  alter  the  military  position  in  France." 

ENEMY  PRESS — -German 

Von  Ardenne  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung 
The  Importance  of  Amiens  and  the  Army  of 
General  Foch 
31  March.    Amiens  is  a  strategic  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.    Clearly  the  English  Army  is 
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^  treating  in  that  direction.  The  most  desperate  strug- 
gles will  take  place  about  the  city  if  the  German 
High  Command  considers  it  as  one  of  its  prime  ob- 
jectives    The  possession  of  Amiens  would  leave  to 
the  German  Army  the  possibility  of  marching  on 
Calais  or  Paris,  but  we  can  inquire  if,  before  reach- 
in-  Amiens,  our  High  Command  may  not  have  other 
aims  in  view.    We  must  not  forget  that  the  essential 
obiect  of  the  operations,  in  fact  our  principal  reason 
for  war,  is  the  destruction  of  the  British  military 
power     The  conquest  of  certain  territory  is  not  as 
important  as  the  realization  of  this  program.    It  is 
self-evident  that  the  enemy  will  try  by  counter-at- 
tacks to  snatch  away  the  advantages  obtained  by  our 

Command.  .      .  _ 

But  to  undertake  these  operations  gigantic  forces 
are  needed.   The  peoples  of  the  Entente,  with  a  cred- 
ulous enthusiasm,  hope  that  Foch's  Anglo-French 
army  of  manoeuver  will  intervene  without  delay.  His 
attacks  will  be  particularly  effective  if  they  threaten 
the  flanks  of  the  German  army  that  has  broken 
through  {Varrnee  de  percee).    The  English  northern 
wing,  between  Arras  and  Nieuport,  is  endangered  by 
our  right  flank.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
its  danger  becomes  more  pressing  as  the  German  drive 
progresses  westward.    Certainly  our  High  Commana 
will  not  leave  its  own  flanks  exposed,  but  will  secure 
them  by  arranging  the  troops  in  echelons,  or  by  other 
strategic  measures  still  more  effective.    Its  left  flank 
of  attack  is  protected  by  the  River  Oise;  all  the  enemy 
attacks  from  the  South  can  be  broken  by  our  counter- 
attacks from  the  East. 

Probably  the  Franco-English  counter-attacks  will 
be  frontal  rather  than  on  the  flanks,  as  already  mani- 
fested at  present  by  partial  strokes.    The  English 


High  Command  has  not  hesitated  to  employ  "drop  by 
drop"  reserves  coming  from  other  theatres  of  war, 
L  e.,  from  England,  the  South  of  France,  and  even 
from  Italy,  wherever  the  tactics  of  the  moment  de- 
manded.   A  complete  and  ill-omened  disorder  has 
resulted,  among  all  the  troops,  complicating  more  and 
more,  the  role  of  the  High  Command.  Unanimous 
declarations  from  officers  taken  prisoner  prove  that 
they  have  become  very  nervous  in  the  opposing  camp, 
and  have  almost  lost  their  heads.  Reinforcements 
were  demanded  even  of  the  Italian  army,  to  serve  m 
the  north  of  France.    From  a  military  point  of  view 
this  shows  the  precarious  situation  of  the  nations  of 
the  Entente. 

Entrance  into  the  fray  of  the  Fifth  French  cavalry 
division  bears  witness  to  the  distraction  of  the  Allied 
High  Command.  After  galloping  28  kilometers  this 
division  attacked  before  its  leaders  had  examined  the 
situation.  Where,  then,  was  that  famous  "preliminary 
glance"  which  Frederick  the  Great  demanded  of  all 
his  cavalry  generals?  How  could  the  horses  of  this 
French  division  regain  their  breath,  since  before  at- 
tacking they  had  still  to  gallop  over  a  distance  of  two 

kilometers.  ( 
The  two  great  armies,  composed  ol  millions  ol 
soldiers,  are  now  face  to  face  in  open  country.  In  this 
form  of  war  the  skill  of  the  military  leaders  plays  a 
role  quite  different  from  that  in  a  war  of  positions. 
It  allows  great  surprises.  Certain  "personae  gratae 
at  General  Headquarters  have  declared  to  the  press 
that  such  surprises  are  possible,  and  that  they  will 
come  from  the  German  side.  They  have  not  spoken 
without  the  authorization  of  the  military  chiefs.  The 
German  people  have  a  right  to  expect  a  happy  out- 
come of  this  new  passage  of  arms.  Has  the  battle 
commenced  already  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Scarper' 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Count  Czernin's  Speech 

As  has  been  notably  the  case  in  nearly  all  recent 
discussions  of  war  aims  or  peace  negotiations,  the 
British  papers  are  clearly  divided  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward Count  Czernin's  last  pronouncement.  On  the 
one  hand  the  bulk  of  the  press,  representing  every 
shade  of  political  opinion  from  that  of  pronounced 
conservatism  to  that  of  moderate  liberalism,  shows 
essential  unanimity.  On  the  other  hand  a  rather 
small  minority  of  papers  which  represent  radical 
opinion  assume  a  very  different  attitude.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  majority  par- 
allels very  closely  that  of  the  French  press.  Count 
Czernin  is  accused  of  unabashed  hypocrisy, — hy- 
pocrisy which  the  Daily  Telegraph  finds  actually 
"ludicrous."  The  radical  press,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
still  inclined  to  consider  him  sincere.  This  diver- 
gence displays  itself  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
Austrian  spokesmen's  own  declarations,  but  even  with 
M.  Clemenceau's  reply. 

The  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  press  is  practically 
as  follows:  Count  Czernin  has  found  himself  in  a 
difficult  position.  He  is  compelled  to  address  at  the 
same  time  the  Austrian  people,  the  German  people, 
and  President  Wilson.  The  necessity  for  speaking 
to  his  countrymen  arises  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
mind  noticeable  among  them.  Two  things,  it  is 
thought,  have  made  the  situation  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy somewhat  tense.  There  is,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  material  want  and  distress.  On  this  point 
the  Daily  News  finds  in  Count  Czernin's  speech  a 
justification  for  its  constant  belief  that  the  recent  Aus- 
trian strikes  were  entirely  spontaneous  and  more  seri- 
ous in  significance  than  in  tangible  results.  Secondly, 
public  opinion  was  rendered  uneasy,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  by  the  recent  disclosures  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Herr  Muehlon.  To  a  public 
thus  discontented  and  irritated,  Count  Czernin  was 
obliged  to  give  assurances  of  his  desire  for  peace  and 
the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  obtain  it. 

The  necessity  of  addressing  the  German  people 
arises  naturally  from  the  relations  between  the  two 
Empires.  As  for  his  appeal  to  President  Wilson,  the 
main  object  in  view,  according  to  the  Morning  Post, 
was  probably  to  avert  declarations  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  message  was 
addressed  to  President  Wilson  most  of  all,  and  only 
secondarily  to  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  difficulty  of  appealing  at  once  to  an  audience 
composed  of  elements  so  widely  divergent,  compelled 
Count  Czernin  to  expose  the  glaring  incongruity  be- 
tween his  assertions,  past  and  present,  and  the  recent 
actions  of  the  government  which  he  represents.  The 
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Times  declares  that  while  it  has  "long  since  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  merely  Count  Hertling's 
'bonnet,'  the  position  of  Roumania  offers  the  best 
demonstration  possible."  "The  Count  coolly  assures 
the  world  that  his  faith  in  international  agreements, 
as  a  preventive  of  war  is  incomparably  greater  than 
his  belief  in  mere  material  guarantees.  In  the  same 
breath  he  sets  forth  with  much  complacency  the  mate- 
rial guarantees  which  he  has  already  wrung  from 
Roumania.  .  .  .  Their  character  and  extent 
may  be  gauged  from  his  own  words.  .  .  .  They 
gave  Austria-Hungary  all  the  passes  and  placed  her 
small  neighbor  utterly  at  her  own  mercy. 
He  did  not  ask  a  yard  from  Russia,  he  proudly  re- 
marks. He  only  aided  and  abbetted  Germany  in 
tearing  her  to  pieces."  If  he  does  not  demand  in- 
demnities in  money  he  has  been  careful  to  provide 
what  amounts  to  them  in  a  control  of  grain,  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials. 

The  Morning  Post  makes  the  most  stinging  com- 
ment of  all.  "Until  now  France  and  England  have 
not  entertained  in  respect  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  im- 
placable detestation  which  Germany  has  aroused  in 
the  whole  civilized  word.  .  .  .  But  during  the 
course  of  the  war  in  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
steadily  defeated  and  in  which  its  only  success  was 
gained  by  German  help,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  Austria  was  adopting  the  methods 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Germans,  barbarians 
as  they  are,  at  least  own  the  virtue  of  military  hardi- 
hood. Austria,  incapable  of  such  prowess,  despic- 
ably imitates  the  worst  vices  shown  by  her  overlord, 
and  she  will  be  treated  accordingly."  The  Daily 
Telegraph  sarcastically  remarks  how  effective  is  such 
an  attitude,  "coming  from  the  Power  which  is  now 
proved  to  have  been  the  original  mover  in  1914." 

Premier  Clemenceau's  emphatic  denial  is  accepted 
without  question  by  the  bulk  of  the  press.  The  general 
attitude  is  well  expressed  by  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette as  follows:  "Before  we  can  judge  of  this  inci- 
dent, we  must  know  fully  the  status  quo  which  Count 
Czernin,  "in  agreement  with  Berlin,"  had  in  mind. 
The  status  quo  of  1914  or  the  status  quo  of  1918,  with 
the  German  war-map  and  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  for 
its  basis?  If,  as  we  imagine,  M.  Clemenceau  rejected 
simple  evacuation  offered  to  France  alone  without  ref- 
erence to  the  other  Allies,  without  guarantees  for  Bel- 
gium or  Servia,  and  on  the  basis  of  acceptance  of  the 
terms  imposed  on  Russia  and  Roumania,  he  acted  as 
an  honorable  man  and  loyal  Ally  must  have  acted. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Daily  News, 
notable  representatives  of  the  radical  press,  cling,  as 
has  been  said,  to  their  old  convictions  regarding  Aus- 
tria and  her  spokesman.    The  Guardian  speaks  thus: 
I  "It  is  in  tone,  as  usual  with  Count  Czernin,  singularly 
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moderate,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
air  of  moderation  is  assumed.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  Austria-Hungary  is  now  in  the  war  against  her 
will,  and  that  she  very  earnestly  desires  to  he  out  of 
it,  and,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  would  probably  be 
willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  her  previous  efforts,  of  which 
Count  Czernin  was  also  the  mouthpiece,  to  find  a 
road  to  peace  were  as  sincere  as,  in  some  respects, 
they  were  courageous,  and  the  worst  error  recently 
committed  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente — perhaps 
it  deserves  to  be  called  something  more  than  an  error 
— was  the  point-blank  refusal,  in  the  declaration  is- 
sued after  the  Versailles  Conference,  to  discover  in 
Count  Czernin's  approaches  anything  worthy  of  the 
smallest  response  or  to  discriminate  in  any  degree 
between  his  attitude  and  the  very  much  less  concilia- 
tory one  of  Count  Von  Herding.  Now  Count  Czernin 
comes  forward  to  tell  us  of  another  effort,  made  ap- 
parently on  the  very  eve  of  the  struggle  now  going 
on,  to  find  a  way,  if  not  to  peace,  at  least  to  an  ap- 
proach toward  peace,  and  which  proved  no  less  abor- 
tive." 

The  News  is  of  the  same  mind:  "The  under-cur- 
rent of  his  speech  is  an  urgent  plea  for  peace.  He 
does  not  disavow  Berlin,  and  his  tone  naturally  re- 
flects the  military  confidence  inspired  in  the  mind  of 
the  enemy  by  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight.  But 
while  he  declares  his  support  of  Hertling,  his  accents 
as  usual  are  widely  different  from  those  of  Berlin. 
He  repudiates  any  annexationist  purpose  and  is  care- 
ful to  prove  that  the  terms  offered  to  Roumania  do 
not  bear  that  construction." 

Both  papers  show  great  interest  in  Count  Czer- 
nin's assertions  that  peace  overtures  were  made  by 
M.  Clemenceau.  The  Guardian  says  in  part:  "Obvi- 
ously we  need  a  good  deal  more  information  in  regard 
to  this  very  vital  matter  than  is  at  present  supplied  to 
us.  It  does  not  appear  from  this  state- 

ment what  it  was  exactly  which  Count  Czernin  said 
in  regard  to  this  crucial  matter.  .  .  .  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  are  we  told  exactly  what  M. 
Clemenceau  demanded.  .  .  .  Nor  does  M.  Clemen- 
ceau assist  toward  its  elucidation  when  he  asserts 
with  simply  brevity,  'Count  Czernin  lies.'  Count 
Czernin's  statement  is  obscure,  and  the  matter  is  vital. 
Clearly  something  more  illuminating  is  needed.  The 
world  is  at  war;  millions  of  men  are  killing  each 
other;  a  generation  of  mankind  is  being  swept  away; 
other  generations,  more  than  we  can  tell,  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  and  pay  the  cost  .  .  .  and 
we,  when  a  moment  comes  which  seems  to  offer  at 
least  a  chance  of  staying  the  ruin  and  the  carnage, 
cannot  even,  it  seems,  speak  clearly  or  explain  to  each 
other  and  the  world  exactly  what  we  mean  and  why 
no  terms  can  even  be  discussed.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  shrink  from  pain  or  loss  or  any  effort  because  of 
the  trial  and  the  tax  they  put  upon  us,  but  let  us  not 
continue  in  a  process  which  if  not  surely  directed  to 
the  vital  needs  of  a  good  .cause  and  a  stable  future  is 
barbarous  and  criminal  one  day  longer  than  we  need, 
and  let  us  make  as  sure  as  humanly  we  can  of  the 
reality  of  that  need.   In  words  this  is  admitted.  .   .  . 


But  then  nothing  happens,  and  when  the  fated  moment 
comes  and  the  door  is  a  little  opened  some  dire  influ- 
ence steps  in  and  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  moment 
passes.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  thing  ceased  and  that 
this  juggling  with  fate  were  ended?    Count  Czernin 
says  that,  broadly  speaking,  he  accepts  our  principles 
and  sees  no  reason  why  we  should  differ  as  to  their 
application.    President  Wilson  laid  down  four  such 
general  principles  and  Count  Czernin  had  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  them  all.  Count  von  Hertling  even  ostenta- 
tiously did  the  same.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  do 
not  mean  it.    Let  it  be  proved  whether  they  do  or  not. 
The  moment,  it  is  true,  has  passed;  the  great  struggle 
has  begun,  and  it  must  go  on.   It  may  be  that,  do  what 
we  might,  it  could  not,  in  all  the  circumstances,  have 
been  avoided.   We  must  fight  hard,  our  very  hardest, 
with  body  and  soul  and  every  power  we  possess,  and 
win  through.  But  what  then?    Another  moment  will 
come,  perhaps  the  last  for  many  a  long  day.  Shall  that 
also  be  neglected.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  men  whose 
business  it  has  been  to  make  war  are  by  that  very  fact 
rendered  incapable  of  making  peace,  for  peace,  in- 
deed, is  even  harder  to  make  than  war.    In  that  case 
others  must  be  found  not  laboring  under  so  malign  a 
disability." 

Again  the  News  agrees:  "If  Count  Czernin  has 
invented  the  whole  incident  (of  Clemenceau's  offer) 
he  has  carried  the  art  of  lying  to  lengths  not  often 
rivalled  even  in  the  diplomatic  utterances  of  this  war. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  speedy  developments  which 
will  show  where  the  balance  of  truth  lies." 

And  on  the  broader  question  the  same  paper  says: 
"It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  plea  for  a  settlement 
is  not  sincere.  He  appreciates  as  few  European  states- 
men seem  to  appreciate  the  appalling  burden  which 
the  war  is  heaping  on  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  his 
declaration  in  favor  of  a  new  world  organization 
based  on  disarmament  is  as  emphatic  as  we  could  de- 
sire. We  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  him.  Let  him 
preach  that  gospel  in  Berlin.  He  has  discriminated 
between  the  pacific  character  of  his  own  Imperial 
master  and  another  Imperial  master,  and  in  doing  so 
has  touched  the  real  root." 
ALLIED  PRESS — French 

German  Control  of  the  Roumanian  Oil  Wells 
The  "Temps"  (March  27)  prints  the  following 
information  from  Jassy,  showing  how  the  Central 
Powers  intend  to  obtain  possession  of  the  oil  wells 
which  form  the  great  national  wealth  of  Roumania. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  Austro-German  demands,  the 
control  of  Roumanian  oil  will  henceforth  be  regu- 
lated as  follows: 

1st.  Extraction.  A  company  designated  by  the 
Central  Powers  will  possess  the  sole  right  of  boring 
and  of  working  the  oil  fields  of  Roumania.  As  the 
present  concessions  gradually  expire  they  will  not  be 
renewed,  and  the  rights  granted  their  owners  will  be 
transferred  to  the  company  chosen  by  the  Central 
Powers.  This  company  will  be  able  to  use  all  the 
plants  and  all  the  means  of  communication  which  be- 
long to  Roumania.  It  will  have  the  right  to  create 
others  at  its  own  expense.  If  it  is  in  this  way  led  to 
dispossess  private  concerns,  it  will  not  need  to  have 
its  operations  regarded  as  of  public  utility. 
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"In  case  of  litigation,  arbitration  will  be  resorted 
to.  The  arbitrator  will  be  designated  by  the  president 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  German  Empire  at  Leip- 
zig. Appeal  from  the  sentence  can  be  made  to  the 
courts  at  Bucharest  or  at  Berlin.  (This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  society  to  which  the  concession  is  granted 
to  bring  the  case  before  German  judges  in  case  it 
were  not  content  with  the  results  of  the  arbitration.) 

"2nd.  Commerce.  A  monopoly  over  the  oil  mar- 
ket is  constituted  in  Roumania.  This  monopoly  is 
conceded  to  a  company  the  capital  of  which  will  be 
Austro-German  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent,  and 
Roumanian  for  the  remainder.  The  company  to 
which  this  concession  is  granted  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  Roumanian  laws  which  control  foreign  socie- 
ties. It  will  of  its  own  authority  fix  the  prices  it  will 
pay  to  the  producers,  and  all  the  oils  or  their  deriva- 
tives which  are  produced  in  Roumania  will  be  at  its 
disposal  in  consideration  of  this  price.  It  will  be 
able,  moreover,  in  case  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
producers,  to  requisition  their  supplies.  No  new 
plant  may  be  constructed  without  the  consent  of  the 
company,  which  will  also  have  the  right  to  appropri- 
ate the  lands  of  private  concerns.  The  administration 
of  the  monopoly  will  be  independent  of  all  Rouma- 
nian state  control." 

These  two  series  of  stipulations  constitute  in  a 
way  a  model  of  the  economic  conditions  Germany 
would  like  to  impose  on  the  nations  with  which  she  is 
at  war.  They  amount  to  suppressing  national  sov- 
ereignty and  private  property  in  foreign  states  in  or- 
der to  enrich  the  Austro-Germans. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Coming  Battle 

In  the  "Journal  de  Geneve,"  (April  5),  Col.  Fey- 
ler  contributes  the  following  article  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  offensive. 

If  the  information  to  hand  is  correct  the  German 
Imperial  Staff  brought  into  action  in  the  battle  of 
Picardy  the  following  forces: 

For  the  first  assault,  which  caused  the  advanced 
British  line  to  waver,  about  40  divisions.  For  the 
second  assault,  which  completely  broke  it  and  took  the 
second  line  of  defence  and  broke  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  near  the  Oise,  about  30  divisions.  During  the 
rest  of  the  battle,  up  to  the  time  when  the  operations 
were  suspended,  about  20  divisions,  making  a  total 
of  90  divisions.  The  front  of  attack  has  a  maximum 
of  88  kilometers.  In  short,  during  the  ten  days,  the 
operations  have  required  a  division  to  a  kilometer. 
The  Allies,  if  our  information  is  correct,  had  opposed 
to  the  first  attack  the  Illrd  and  Vth  Armies,  about  30 
divisions.  They  had  the  1st  and  Ilnd  Armies  in  re- 
serve. One  appears  to  have  come  in  during  the  last 
days  of  the  battle.  The  other  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  General  Foch  for  his  general  reserve.  So 
40  or  50  British  divisions  have  been  engaged  up  to 
the  present. 

The  French  took  part  first  by  throwing  in  a  reserve 
which  they  had  in  the  sector  of  the  Illrd  Army,  which 
was  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  Front.   These  were 


the  troops  that  gathered  up  the  right  wing  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  and  filled  the  gap  which  had  been  made  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Oise.  Later,  more  divisions 
were  thrown  in,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Vth  Biiti-li 
Army,  which  had  been  forced  to  retire  and  had  to  be 
reconstituted.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  these 
divisions.  They  were  probably  a  fraction  of  General 
Petain's  general  reserve,  commonly  known  as  Foch's 
army.  In  the  coming  battle  there  will  be  used  on  the 
German  side  the  balance  of  the  90  divisions  that  took 
part  in  the  first  battle,  and  units  which  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  order  of  battle,  but  have  been  held  for 
a  fourth  offensive  echelon.  On  the  Allied  side  there 
will  be:  One  fresh  British  Army,  the  balance  of  Gen- 
eral Foch's  Army,  equally  fresh,  the  reserves  of  Gen- 
eral Petain,  and  the  troops  in  Italy,  if  it  was  consid- 
ered more  useful  to  the  general  cause  to  have  them  in 
Picardy  than  in  Lombardy. 

Which  side  has  the  superiority  in  reserves?  It  is 
impossible  to  state  this  precisely,  and  we  can  only  rea- 
son it  out  on  this  basis,  which  seems  a  reasonable  one. 
The  complete  order  of  Battle  of  the  German  Army, 
including  their  forces  still  in  the  East,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  about  250  divisions.  In  the  East  there  are 
40  to  50  divisions;  so  this  leaves  from  200  to  210  for 
the  Western  front.  To  this  number  can  be  added  some 
Austrian  units;  there  are  mentioned  15  divisions  and 
possibly  some  Bulgarians;  making  available  for  the 
Western  front  from  220  to  230  divisions.  Of  this 
number  two-fifths  were  used  in  the  assault  on  the  front 
of  88  kilometers  without  breaking  it  in  a  decisive 
manner.  The  other  three-fifths  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  keeping  up  a  sufficient  defence  on  the  rest  of 
the  500  kilometer  front, — on  an  average,  a  division  to 
about  each  3  kilometers  of  front.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  attack  of 
March  21  and  in  the  days  following,  the  Imperial 
Staff  used  the  maximum  of  the  forces  that  they 
thought  they  could  withdraw  from  other  fighting  sec- 
tors without  serious  risk.  From  these  facts,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  really  fresh  troops  they  can  bring 
in  this  second  attack  will  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion. Their  number  could  not  be  large  unless  they 
stripped  rather  audaciously  certain  defensive  sec- 
tors. The  new  reserve  therefore  is  composed  of  units 
which  already  formed  part  of  the  first  reserve,  with 
their  losses  hastily  replaced  by  men  from  depots.  But 
for  that  matter,  this  represents  a  very  considerable 
number  of  combatants.  The  90  divisions,  to  start 
with,  came  to  about  one  million  men.  Granting  they 
had  lost  300,000,  there  still  remain  700,000  men. 
The  German  Princes  are  not  yet  short  of  subjects  to  be 
massacred,  only  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  fresh  ma- 
terial. At  the  time  they  were  fresh — on  March  21 
and  the  following  days — they  were  notable  to  force 
a  decision  against  an  adversary  inferior  to  them  in 
numbers,  and  whose  reserves  only  came  up  in  suc- 
cessive lots.  The  circumstances  are  no  longer  the 
same.  Both  sides  have  concentrated,  and  today  the  Al- 
lies know  exactly  where  the  main  concentration  of  the 
enemy  is. 

Thus  the  probability  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  has  taken  part  in  the  recent  battle,  ami 
that  these  same  troops  slightly  reinforced  will  have 
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to  make  this  new  attack;  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
hulk  of  the  Allies  has  not  yet  heen  engaged  and 
will  he  able  to  throw  into  the  struggle  elements  that 
are  fresh  and  concentrated. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  forces  on  the  Western  front 
are  equal — a  supposition  favorable  to  the  Imperial, 
Army.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  put  in  line  90  divi- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  which  have  fought  all 
through  the  battle.  The  Allies  have  put  only  about 
60  divisions  in  this  line,  of  which  only  a  fraction  took 
part  in  the  battle  only  at  the  very  end.  Granting 
these  figures,  the  Allies  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  about  30  fresh  divisions.  F.  F. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  German  Socialist  Party  and  Peace 
On  the  ratification  by  the  Reichstag  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Russia,  the  Socialist  Majority  Party  ab- 
stained from  voting.  They  did  vote,  however,  for  the 
war  credits  of  15  milliards.  The  Socialist  Minority 
Party  combatted  the  peace  treaty  and  voted  against 
the  credits. 

The  position  taken  by  the  two  wings  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  on  these  two  important  issues  is  worthy 
of  comment.  Reichstag  parties  vote  as  unities. 
The  majority  within  the  party  determines  the  vote  of 
the  whole.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  Socialist 
Majority  voted  the  Budget  does  not  in  itself  give  an 
exact  indication  of  the  opinion  within  the  party. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  far  from  having  the  co- 
hesion and  unity  which  characterized  it  prior  to  the 
war.  On  the  4th  August,  1914,  the  Party  voted  the 
credits  for  a  "defensive  war."  Even  then  there  was  a 
divergence  of  views  within  the  party,  and  several  op- 
posed the  vote.  This  difference  increased,  culminating 
in  the  Spring  of  1916,  in  a  split  which  divided  the 
party  into  two  factions.  The  Majority  now  consisted 
of  some  90  members  and  the  Minority,  or  "Indepen- 
dents" which  refused  to  support  the  Government,  of 
some  30  members. 

Since  then  the  Majority  has  become  more  and 
more  a  supporter  of  middle-class  government:  na- 
tionalist, opportunist,  and  military.  The  Majority 
Party  joined  the  Catholic  Center  last  Summer  on  a 
peace  campaign  program,  but  after  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  the  Winter,  has  been  less  and  less  inclined 
to  stand  by  its  pledges. 

The  real  middle  class  leanings  of  the  Socialist 
Majority  Party  became  evident  in  the  debates  on  the 
attitude  to  be  taken  in  the  strikes  of  January-Febru- 
ary. Some  believed  that  the  Party  should  partici- 
pate in  the  strikes  to  keep  the  support  of  the  workers 
and  utilize  the  situation  to  realize  immediate  politi- 
cal ends.  At  the  same  time  this  would  be  a  means  to 
•  heck  the  violence  of  the  strikes,  and  thus  prevent  their 
endangering  "the  good  name"  of  the  Socialist  Major- 
ity. Others  opposed  the  participation  of  the  Ma- 
jority on  the  Strike  Committee,  fearing  that  it  would 
endanger  the  prestige  of  the  Majority. 

On  the  Russian  peace  there  was  the  same  diver- 
gence of  views.  The  Majority  was  anxious  to  distin- 
guish its  program  from  that  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and 
condemned  the  latter's  excesses.  The  imperialistic- 
peace  imposed  upon   them  by   Germany  was  con- 


demned. Many  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
it  because  it  was  at  least  a  peace,  and  also  because  to 
condemn  it  would  have  given  them  the  appearance 
of  defending  the  Bolsheviks.  Some  took  a  patriotic 
stand  and  urged  that  nothing  be  done  to  embarrass 
the  position  of  the  Government.  In  the  secret  party 
meeting  only  12  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
imperialistic  peace  treaty;  24  approved  it  and  29 
abstained  from  expressing  an  opinion.  The  Majority 
thus  took  the  weak-kneed  attitude  of  abstaining  from 
the  vote.  They  gave  their  tacit  approval  to  a  treaty 
which  many  of  their  electors  would  have  opposed  if 
they  had  known  its  real  contents. 

On  the  question  of  voting  the  war  credits,  there 
was  (according  to  "Homo"  in  the  Humanite)  again  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Majority  meetings.  Fif- 
teen members  were  absent  from  the  final  meeting, 
where  it  was  decided  to  vote  the  war  credits;  48  ap- 
proved, and  14  opposed  the  vote. 

The  Socialist  Minority,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at- 
tempted to  keep  alive  International  Socialism,  class- 
warfare  as  opposed  to  this  war,  and  has  combatted 
Imperialism  and  the  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

The  party  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
first  called  "Spartacus"  have  been  close  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, having  echoed  their  principles  and  spread  their 
propaganda.  It  was  this  faction  which  organized  the 
strikes  of  January-February.  Among  the  leaders  are: 
Liebknecht,  Reuhle,  and  Mehring.  Their  efforts  have 
been  blocked  by  the  Government  at  every  turn.  A 
number  of  the  leaders  are  now  in  prison  and  others 
are  forbidden  to  speak  in  public.  Numerically,  how- 
ever, they  represent  but  a  very  small  number,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  Bolsheviks,  combined  with  the  mili- 
tary successes  of  the  Central  Empires  has  tended  to 
diminish,  rather  than  increase,  their  power. 

A  second  group  in  the  Minority  is  led  by  Lede- 
bour.  They  use  an  "international"  vocabulary,  are 
Zimmerwaldiens,  but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  on 
principle  refuse  to  support  the  Government  or  take 
part  in  National  Defense. 

A  third  group  led  by  Haase,  Bernstein  and  Kaut- 
sky,  regards  the  German  Government  as  responsible 
for  the  aggressions  which  led  to  war,  and  looks  to  re- 
assumption  of  International  Socialistic  relations  after 
the  war.  They  are  doctrinaires,  however,  and  opposed 
to  violence. 

The  Long  Distance  Bombardment  and  the 
Conditions  of  Peace 

Extract  from  the  "Kolnische  Zeitung"  March  31, 
1918. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  gigantic  guns  which 
we  are  using  are  truly  exceptional;  they  are  very 
expensive,  very  heavy  and  can  only  fire  a  limited  num- 
ber of  shots.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  sensible  use  of 
such  guns  can  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  country 
which  has  a  large  number  of  them.  Let  us  admit  that 
after  the  war  both  countries  have  about  100  of  these 
guns.  The  French  could  then  from  their  Vosges  fron- 
tier command  the  entire  valley  of  the  Rhine  south  of 
the  Rastatt-Hagenau  line,  and  all  the  principal  fort- 
resses, including  Strasburg.  They  could  bombard 
the  towns,  the  railroad  centers,  the  railroad  lines  and 
bridges  on  the  Rhine. 
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From  our  frontier  in  the  Vosges  we  could  easily 
bombard  the  fortress  of  Nancy,  Toul,  Epinal,  Belfort. 
But  we  could  not  reach  such  an  important  line  of  traf- 
fic as  the  Rhine  Valley.  From  the  heights  of  Verdun 
they  could  bombard  the  district  of  the  lower  Saar  and 
Treves;  from  the  region  east  of  Verdun  they  could 
reach  the  entire  line  of  the  Saar.  From  Metz  to  Ver- 
dun is  only  50  kilometers.  These  two  fortresses 
could  easily  fire  on  each  other.  Consequently  the 
entire  industrial  center  of  Lorraine  would  be  exposed 
tc  the  French  batteries.  The  Germans  could  easily 
fire  on  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and  all  its  defenses;  and 
we  could  still  bombard  a  zone  50  kilometers  beyond 
that.  If  Belgium  remained  "neutral"  as  before  the 
war,  or  fell  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  the  shells 
of  the  gigantic  cannons  could  perhaps  reach  Bonn. 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf  by  firing  from  Liege.  From  the 
districts  to  the  southwest  of  Aix-La-Chappelle  the  Bel- 
gians could  bombard  Duisburg  and  Essen.  From  the 
northeastern  part  of  Begium  they  could  reach  Wesel, 
Duisburg,  Essen  and  Bochum,  provided  that  shooting 
over  part  of  Dutch  territory  would  not  be  considered 
a  violation  of  neutrality  by  Holland. 

The  question  of  the  Flemish  coast  is  now  of  new 
importance.  A  few  gigantic  guns  placed  near  Ostend 
could  bombard  the  English  positions  of  Margate,  Do- 
ver, Folkestone,  and  the  French  positions  at  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  These  are  the  essential  points  and  are 
situated  at  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  channel. 
The  construction  of  the  famous  tunnel  would  no 
longer  be  possible  under  these  conditions.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  very 
far  behind. 

The  Young  Turks  and  Ottomanisation 
Important  and  far  reaching  restrictions  are  to  be 
imposed  on  the  non-Moslem  populations  in  Turkey. 
They  are  announced  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  course  of  the  discussion  over  the 
Budget,  Halil  Bey,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  issue  a  decree  rela- 
tive to  changes  in  the  status  of  the  non-Mohammedan 
communities,  explained  that  the  Government,  in  order 
to  complete  the  legislative  work  begun  in  connection 
especially  with  the  marriage  laws,  proposes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  religious  heads  in  affairs 
of  private  family  law.  The  Government  intends  in  the 
future  to  control  all  these  matters.  It  is  also  working 
out  a  law  which  is  intended  to  settle  and  establish 
more  firmly  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  Patriarchal  bodies.  The  Government  will  bring 
this  bill  before  the  Parliament  in  the  next  session." 

The  above  declaration  of  the  Turkish  Government 
is  of  extreme  importance,  particularly  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  religious 
head  in  matters  concerning  family  relations.  This 
project  fully  confirms  the  fresh  zeal  and  high-handed- 
ness with  which  the  Young  Turks'  ambition  to  efface 
all  non-Moslem  ties  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  now 
being  renewed. 


Until  the  present  time,  owing  to  special  restric- 
tion, and  to  the  Moslem  religious  interpretations,  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  family  relationship,  such  as  mar- 
riage and  divorce  for  instance,  as  well  as  many  cases 
of  civil  and  religious  rights,  were  left  to  the  control 
of  the  head  of  the  non-Moslem  religious  community, 
who  was  recognized  as  a  Turkish  officer.  This  right 
was  enjoyed  by  all  non-Moslem  subjects  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Foreigners,  of  course,  followed  the  laws 
of  their  own  country  as  a  capitulatory  right.  With 
the  abolition  of  the  capitulations,  the  Turks  permitted 
resident  foreigners  to  enjoy  the  laws  of  the  family  re- 
lation as  exercised  by  the  religious  chief  of  their  par- 
ticular communities. 

The  new  order  will  abolish  this  fairly  tolerable 
compromise  and  will  force  all  non-Moslems,  includ- 
ing foreigners,  to  submit  to  such  laws — based  for  the 
most  part  on  the  Koran — as  the  young  Turks  wish  to 
inflict  on  the  population.  As  their  plans  for  the  "Ot- 
tomanisation" of  the  country  are  sufficiently  on  record, 
extreme  hardships,  due  to  the  loss  of  their  civil  rights, 
are  widely  apprehended  by  subject  peoples  and  by  for- 
eigners of  all  races  and  religions  throughout  Turkey. 
Dr.  Chambers,  a  leading  American  missionary,  thus 
characterizes  the  pending  decree:  "It  is  of  sinister 
import  for  the  non-Moslem  communities,  and  will 
make  life  in  Turkey  intolerable.  In  fact,  if  such  leg- 
islation is  carried  out,  Turkey  will  revert  to  a  condi- 
tion such  as  holds  in  Afghanistan — a  condition  of 
Moslem  barbarism." 

It  is  also  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  Aus- 
tria finally  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Turkey 
in  the  complex  legal  situation  arising  out  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  capitulations.  The  following  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  official  Austro-Hungarian  Tele- 
graphic Correspondence  Bureau  from  its  Constanti- 
nople Office  on  March  14:  "For  more  than  a  year  ne- 
gotiations have  been  in  progress  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  between  delegates  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Government  on  the  other  hand,  in 
older  to  settle  by  modern  agreements,  all  our  legal  re- 
lations with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  imbedded  in  the  capitulations.  These  nego- 
tiations finally  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
They  comprise  five  agreements,  together  with  a  range 
of  explanatory  protocols,  covering  the  subjects  of 
consuls,  legal  protection,  legal  assistance,  extradi- 
tions, and  the  right  of  settlement  of  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian State  subjects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Turkish 
subjects  on  the  other.  The  signing  of  the  treaties,  as 
well  as  the  supplementary  Act,  took  place  on  March 
12,  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Constantino- 
ple." 

Note — Germany  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
capitulations  in  1916.  If  it  took  Austro-Hungarian 
delegates,  "more  than  a  year"  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, it  would  seem  that  Austria's  capitulatory  rights 
were  not  given  up  without  a  full  measure  of  compen- 
sation in  return. 
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President  Wilson's  Speech 
President  Wilson  s  speech  has  been  received  all 
the  more  warmly  on  account  of  the  offer  of  General 
Pershing  to  place  American  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  F rench.  At  the  same  time  the  press  is  beginning  to 
urge  seriously  that  the  sending  of  considerable  Amer- 
ican forces  to  France  be  hurried  on  without  delay. 

This  speech  of  the  President  has  been  received  in 
a  mood  and  from  a  point  of  view  very  different  from 
those  displayed  in  connection  with  any  previous 
speech.  It  is  taken  less  as  a  document  in  a  diplomatic 
discussion  than  as  a  call  to  arms,  and  as  such  it  seems 
to  have  responded  perfectly  to  what  the  French  felt 
that  the  occasion  required.  At  one  time  in  the  course 
of  the  exchange  of  official  speeches  during  the  past 
winter,  the  President  came  to  be  looked  upon — not 
without  a  certain  uneasiness — as  an  arbiter  almost  as 
much  as  an  ally,  and  even,  in  certain  sections  of  opin- 
ion, as  a  sort  of  broker  for  peace  terms.  The  last  mes- 
sage of  the  President's  to  Congress  made  a  decided 
change  in  this  attitude, — and  this  speech  at  Baltimore 
has  cleared  away,  more  than  anything  else  so  far,  the 
impression  of  a  certain  detachment  in  his  attitude 
which  continued  to  be  entertained  in  France.  "Of 
all  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Wilson  up  to  the  present, 
those  of  yesterday  are  probably  the  best,  the  most  apt, 
for  hastening  the  peace  which  he  desires,  and  which 
we  desire  with  him.  After  a  year  of  war,  the  Presi- 
dent is  tired  of  discussions  with  the  stage  figures  who 
compose  the  German  government."  (Le  Temps,  8 
April.) 

One  or  two  papers  recall  the  gradual  development 
of  the  President's  attitude  in  regard  to  Germany.  The 
Figaro  calls  this  speech  "the  last  etape"  in  a  gradual 
evolution.  The  Gaulois  says:  "Mr.  Wilson  has  de- 
livered at  Baltimore  a  speech  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  qualify  as  courageous,  because  it  shows  that 
the  President,  renouncing  his  generous  illusions,  now 
admits  that  the  only  means  of  making  our  enemies 
listen  to  reason  is  to  begin  by  beating  them.  There 
are  those  no  doubt  who  will  think  it  regrettable  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  so  long  to  recognize  that  force 
must  be  met  by  force  before  attempting  to  meet  it 
by  right;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  his  mentality, 
his  education,  and  the  convictions  of  all  his  life  re- 
moved him  from  this  realistic  conception  of  interna- 
tional politics." 

But  in  general  the  press  avoids  retrospective  dis- 
cussion or  even  any  discussion  of  diplomatic  details. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  ignored  completely  Czernin's  recent  speech; 
and  no  reference  to  Czernin's  attempt  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  further  conversations.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  short,  is  seen  now  no  longer  as  a  founder  ~>i  a 


society  of  nations,  or  as  an  arbiter  of  peace  terms,  but 
rather  as  a  volunteer  presenting  himself  for  duty. 

Dominating  every  other  idea  in  the  press  com- 
ment, is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  before  making 
any  speech,  the  President  come  forward  in  a  critical 
moment  with  an  act  of  decisive  importance.  M.  Clem- 
enceau's  paper,  the  Homme  Libre  (April  8),  says: 
"The  Americans  have  heard  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
of  this  war,  which  has  inspired  so  many  fine  speeches. 
In  clear  phrases,  in  measured  terms,  with  sober  and 
dignified  eloquence,  President  Wilson  has  done  more 
than  make  clear  the  true  meaning  of  the  United  States: 
he  has  acted,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  thick  of  a  decisive 
battle  he  has  thrown  into  the  fight,  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  but  the  moral  force  of  an  ideal  already 
victorious."  "The  act  of  General  Pershing  in  putting 
the  American  troops  at  the  disposal  of  General  Foch 
completes  the  act  of  President  Wilson."  {he  Journal, 
April  8.) 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  that  the  American 
forces  in  France  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French,  the  press  was  careful  to  avoid  anything  in 
its  expression  of  appreciation  which  might  be  taken  as 
a  too  pointed  comment  or  comparison.  But  it  now 
speaks  out  its  own  mind  more  freely.  The  Debats 
(April  8)  concludes  its  editorial: 

"We  know,  too,  that  President  Wilson  has  reso- 
lutely acted  in  accord  with  his  word,  in  ordering  Gen- 
eral Pershing  to  place  all  the  American  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Foch.  He  does  not  seek  particu- 
lar successes  for  bodies  of  troops  operating  sepa- 
rately. This  sort  of  glory  ...  is  indifferent 
to  him ;  he  desires  only  that  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  now  in  France  render  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  possible,  no  matter  where,  or  under  what  Al- 
lied flag.  It  is  the  right  way.  Many  misfortunes 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  co-ordination  of  the 
military  efforts  of  the  Allies  had  always  been  carried 
out  in  this  way,  outside  of  any  preoccupation  of  na- 
tional or  personal  vanity."  The  Temps,  in  turn,  makes 
this  allusion  even  more  clear:  "We  are  happy  to  re- 
member that  it  was  the  American  troops  who  gave  the 
example  of  joining  our  own  in  order  to  form  'one  sin- 
gle army' — according  to  the  phrase  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  London." 

But  while  unreservedly  grateful  for  this  aid — 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  timely  in  a  two- 
fold way,  it  should  be  noted  that  more  than  one  of  the 
French  papers  now  begin  to  sound  a  distinctly  new 
note  in  regard  to  American  participation  in  the  war. 
Up  to  the  present  the  press  has  never  shown  much  im- 
patience nor  asked  pointed  questions  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  American  forces  in  France.  Indeed,  it 
seems  almost  to  have  accepted  the  point  of  view  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  France  would  be  a  moral  rather  than  a  posi- 
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tive  material  factor.  Now  there  comes  a  frank  state- 
ment that  under  the  present  military  circumstances 
France  expects  from  America,  in  the  near  future,  not 
merely  moral  and  material  support,  but  troops — and 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  Temps  concludes  the 
paragraph  quoted  just  above:  "Now,  after  unity  of 
command,  we  must  manage  so  as  to  exert  our  forces 
simultaneously.  This  is  the  task  of  our  American  al- 
lies, who  are  now  hastening  their  preparations.  The 
quicker  they  arrive  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  battles, 
the  more  quickly  they  will  justify  the  words  by  which 
Mr.  Wilson  ended  his  stirring  reply  to  M.  Poincare: 
'We  hope  sincerely  that  in  the  glory  of  the  final  victory 
the  sons  of  America  will  have  merited  a  large  share.'  " 

The  Gaulois  also  concludes  an  article  by  taking 
up  this  point  even  more  explicity.  "The  evolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Wilson's  spirit  (and 
which  reflects  that  which  has  come  about  in  American 
opinion),  manifests  itself  not  only  by  the  remarkable 
change  of  tone  in  his  public  declarations  but  by  acts 
which  are  decidedly  opportune.  The  President  and 
his  government,  in  fact,  consider  that  America  has 
not  yet  given  her  Allies  the  full  quota  of  the  aid 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Americans  to  a  man 
will  understand  the  grave  significance  of  the  words 
pronounced  yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilson.  .  If  we  are  cer- 
tain of  being  able  to  hold  back  the  formidable  pres- 
sure now  beating  against  our  lines,  nevertheless  the 
help  of  American  bayonets  is  indispensable  to  us  for 
breaking  the  power  of  those  who  want — cost  what  it 
may — to  annihilate  us. 

"Thus,  if  we  ourselves,  in  turn,  were  allowed  to 
address  an  appeal  to  our  valiant  transatlantic  allies 
we  should  sum  it  up  in  these  four  words:  'Don't 
worry,  but  hurry.'  "  To  make  the  point  clearer  the 
Gaulois  has  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  its  four 
words  of  advice  in  English. 

The  reception  of  the  speech  by  the  defeatist  pa- 
pers is  also  extremely  significant  of  the  impression 
it  created  on  French  opinion  in  general.  For  some 
time  past  the  defeatists  have  made  the  Society  of 
Nations  into  a  party  catchword,  and  invoked  as  its 
sponsors  President  Wilson,  Lord  Landsdowne  and  the 
Pope — a  very  curious  trinity,  even  from  this  extreme 
angle  of  party  politics.  The  Humanite  finds  itself 
compelled  to  approve  the  speech,  and  to  make  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  Germany;  consoling  its  readers  by  the 
reflection  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  still  prepared  to  sign  a 
"just  and  honorable  peace,  .  .  .  without  har- 
boring toward  the  German  people  either  hatred  or 
desire  of  vengeance";  and  with  the  reassurance  that 
if  the  Society  of  Nations  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
speech — nevertheless  the  idea  of  it  is  present.  "The 
suppression  of  militarism  and  the  Society  of  Nations 
are  the  same  thing:  two  aspects  of  a  single  reality." 
The  Pays,  which  has  been  taking  a  fairly  patriotic 
tone  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive,  praises 
the  speech  as  "a  blow  straight  in  the  face  of  German 
brutality  and  deceit,"  and  heads  its  article  "The 
Hour  of  Force."  The  Journal  du  Peuple,  which  has 
lately  been  particularly  defeatist  in  spirit,  finds  the 
President's  views  very  little  to  its  taste,  and  avoids 


difficulties  simply  by  not  printing  the  text  of  the 
speech.  It  only  gives  a  few  isolated  sentences,  which 
its  comment  distorts  to  such  an  extent  that  the  writer 
finds  himself  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speech  is,  first,  a  sort  of  antimilitarist  manifestation, 
and  next  an  argument  that  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  open  a  peace  discussion  with  Czernin  and 
Kuhlmann.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Journal  du 
Peuple  may  best  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
same  page  it  prints  an  urgent  appeal  in  behalf  of 
Bolo. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Quebec  and  Conscription 

Recent  despatches  from  Canada  show  that  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  difficulties  are  being  encoun- 
tered in  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription  act.  Re- 
sistance seems  to  be  both  passive  and  active  in 
character.  Concerning  the  passive  resistance,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  wrote  from 
Toronto  on  March  1 : 

"Quebec  is  simply  ignoring  conscription — that 
is,  as  far  as  the  law  will  let  it — and  as  most  of  the 
servants  of  the  law  have  themselves  little  sympathy 
with  conscription  the  ignoring  is  quite  widespread. 
Up  to  the  present  Quebec  under  conscription  is  taking 
high  rank  as  a  'passive  resister.'  There  has  been  no 
flagrant  disobedience  of  the  law,  no  threats  of  diso- 
bedience in  the  future,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Act  is  not  getting  results. 

"French  Canadians  have  set  up  no  opposition  to 
the  act.  They  registered  when  asked  to  do  so.  But 
forthwith  they  all  applied  for  exemptions,  as  the  act 
provided  they  could.  In  this,  however,  there  was 
nothing  exceptional,  for  exemption  applications 
flowed  freely  all  over  Canada.  But  in  the  attitude 
of  the  local  tribunals  Quebec  attained  distinction. 
Some  Quebec  tribunals  exempted  nine  out  of  ten 
applicants,  some  exempted  99  out  of  100,  some  ex- 
empted all. 

"A  surprising  amount  of  physical  unfitness  also 
was  discovered.  For  example,  among  177  students 
at  Laval  University,  the  head  of  the  French  Canadian 
educational  system,  only  thirteen,  not  enough  for  a 
football  team,  were  found  fit  for  service."  The  cor- 
respondent proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  military 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  men  called  up,  possess 
the  right  of  appeal  to  Ottawa;  and  that  27,000  ap- 
peals, mostly  from  the  former,  are  already  pending. 

The  article  proceeds:  "If  by  the  end  of  the  year 
something  less  than  10,000  French  Canadians  are 
definitely  and  finally  refused  exemption  and  called 
to  the  colors  under  the  Act  the  maximum  of  present 
hopes  will  be  achieved."  It  is  true  that  military  au- 
thoritives  hope  for  more  stringent  enforcement  later, 
and  claim  to  be  satisfied;  but  "all  the  information  on 
which  they  base  their  satisfaction  is  not  accessible  to 
the  public." 

Passive  resistance,  and  indeed  active  as  well, 
must  find  inspiration  in  a  book  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Bourrassa,  leader  of  the  French  Nationalist 
Party,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pope  Arbiter  of 
Peace."   A  despatch  to  the  Times  (April  1)  declares 
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this  book  to  have  been  "praised  by  Cardinal  Begin, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Boniface,  and  by  a  number  of  bishops."  The 
Times  also  quotes  (from  the  Toronto  Globe)  a  pass- 
age from  the  book:  "The  pestilential  doctrine  of 
Imperialism,  of  domination  by  superior  races  and 
the  subjugation  of  inferior  races — these  anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-human  doctrines  were  first  preached  by 
England.  She  practised  them  with  great  success,  and 
for  her  benefit.  She  owes  it  to  humanity  and  herself 
to  repair  part  of  the  frightful  evil  she  unchained  by 
disarming  suspicions  and  rivalries  which  she  brought 
to  birth." 

According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  (April  3)  it  is 
"suspected  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
are  interested  in  the  trouble,  which  may  mean  that 
alien  enemy  propaganda  is  concerned  in  the  riots." 

Active  opposition  seems  to  center  in  the  city  of 
Quebec.  The  Morning  Post  of  April  1  records  some 
of  the  more  striking  events:  "An  anti-conscription 
riot  took  place  in  Quebec  city  on  Friday  night,  when 
a  crowd  wrecked  the  offices  of  the  Chronicle  and  of 
L'Evenement,  raided  the  office  of  the  Military  Reg- 
istrar, and  started  a  fire  in  and  partially  destroyed 
the  auditorium  of  a  theatre.  The  police  were  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  control  the  mob,  which  dis- 
persed only  after  troops  had  been  called  out. 

"This  is  the  second  outbreak  in  Quebec  in  two 
days,  a  crowd  having  set  upon  the  Dominion  police 
on  Thursday  and  injured  a  policeman  severely.  The 
trouble  has  arisen  from  a  determined  effort  to  en- 
force the  Military  Service  Act.  Friday  night's 
crowd,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  records  of  the  Registrar  under  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Act." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  2  continues  the 
story:  "The  conditions  at  Quebec  have  grown  in- 
creasingly serious  owing  to  the  continued  outbreaks 
of  rioters  and  demonstrations  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Military  Service  Act.  Rioting  in  Quebec 
continued  throughout  Saturday  and  Sunday  with 
crowds  numbering  at  times  thousands  sweeping 
through  the  streets,  looting  the  hardware  stores  in 
search  of  firearms  and  other  weapons.  Several  con- 
flicts with  the  military  occurred  during  the  night, 
when  shops  were  wrecked.  One  large  hardware  shop 
was  attacked,  looted,  and  partially  burned,  and  heavy 
damage  caused.  The  Riot  Act  was  read  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  La  Vigneur,  on  Saturday,  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  undertook  sterner  measures. 

"Today  still  further  military  steps  were  taken, 
when  machine  guns  were  mounted  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office  and  in  other  commanding  positions  of  the 
city,  while  strong  detachments  of  troops  are  guarding 
the  streets.  A  force  of  cavalry  was  called  out  and 
dispersed  the  dangerous  mobs.  During  Sunday 
afternoon  a  conflict  occurred  between  an  unruly 
crowd  and  soldiers,  when  a  number  of  shots  were 
fired,  resulting  in  three  people  being  injured. 

"The  position  is  regarded  as  decidedly  threaten- 
ing. General  Lessard  has  been  called  from  Halifax 
to  take  charge  of  the  military  situation  in  Quebec, 
while  a  number  of  troops  were  sent  on  Saturday  from 


the  Montreal  and  Toronto  military  districts  to  gar- 
rison the  city  and  put  a  stop  to  the  rioting  with  a 
display  of  force  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  make 
it  unlikely  that  sterner  measures  will  be  needed. 
Orders  were  issued  tonight  which  put  the  city  almost 
under  martial  law,  with  instructions  that  no  citizens 
must  gather  in  crowds  under  danger  of  immediate 
forcible  dispersal  by  the  armed  military  forces.  The 
city  is  in  a  most  dangerous  mood,  with  mobs  of  ex- 
cited men  collecting  on  every  occasion,  ready  for  any 
trouble. 

"Prompt  steps  have  been  taken  from  Ottawa, 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  in  Quebec,  and  Ministers 
have  issued  instructions  mobilizing  sufficient  outside 
troops  there  to  prevent  further  outbreaks,  a  measure 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ance without  bloodshed. 

"The  Quebec  rioters  on  Saturday  sent  delegates 
to  Montreal  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up  trouble  there, 
but  the  plan  was  promptly  prevented  by  a  strong 
force  of  Dominion  police,  who  ceased  enforcing  the 
Military  Service  Act,  and  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  watching  any  effort  to  renew  anti-conscription 
riots  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  Montreal  last 
autumn.  The  situation  generally  is  regarded  as  well 
in  hand." 

Such  were  the  conditions  from  March  28th  to 
31st.  In  the  first  three  days  of  April  the  situation 
was  still  acute.  Troops  reached  Quebec,  patrolled 
the  streets  and  dispersed  all  groups.  On  the  evening 
of  April  1  a  serious  collision  occurred,  of  which  the 
Times  (April  4)  gives  the  following  account:  "The 
mob  used  rifles,  revolvers,  and  bricks.  They  shot 
and  threw  missiles  from  the  house  tops  and  from 
behind  snowbanks.  The  configuration  of  the  city 
lent  itself  to  an  attack  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  task 
of  the  military  was  harder  because  the  city  was  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  fog,  and  so  one  could  see  only  a 
few  yards  with  certainty. 

"From  the  time  darkness  fell  groups  gathered 
at  various  quarters  showing  a  sullen  disposition  when 
ordered  to  disperse  by  the  soldiers.  As  night  ad- 
vanced this  sullenness  deepened,  and  sniping  be- 
came continuous.  Dozens  of  shots  were  fired  at  the 
troops  along  St.  Joseph  street,  and  around  Jacques 
Cartier  Market.  The  soldiers  returned  the  fire,  and 
ultimately  a  machine  gun  section  from  Toronto  was 
brought  into  action.  Here  most  of  the  rioters  were 
wounded,  although  they  made  no  attempt  to  stand 
against  the  machine  gun." 

"According  to  reports  this  morning,  11  soldiers 
have  been  wounded;  several  civilians  have  been 
killed  and  45  wounded,  and  there  are  65  under  ar- 
rest." This  riot  led  to  the  proclamation  of  full  mar- 
tial law. 

Yet  one  hopeful  sign  had  appeared;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Telegraph's  correspondent,  the  main  work 
of  guarding  the  city  was  entrusted  to  French  draftees 
who  "behaved  splendidly,  and  with  a  strong  sense 
of  discipline,  several  during  the  day  using  their  bay- 
onets upon  compatriots  who  appealed  to  them  not  to 
interfere  with  their  own  people." 

News  regarding  later  developments  is  not  yet 
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available;  but  the  situation  would  seem  to  have  im- 
proved, since  the  Premier  was  able  to  announce,  on 
April  3,  that  "the  situation  was  quiet,  with  the  mili- 
tary still  in  control."    (Times,  April  5). 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Czernin*s  Speech  and  German  Opinion 

Czemin's  speech  was  received  with  mixed  emo- 
tions in  Germany.  Many  welcomed  it,  but  others 
repudiated  parts  of  it.  The  want  of  accord  in  Ger- 
man opinion  can  best  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  relations  between  the  two  Empires. 

German  statesmen  have  been  frank  to  admit  that 
Austria-Hungary  has  been  one  of  the  weakest  links 
in  their  offensive  chain.  Not  only  have  Austrian  bids 
for  peace  to  the  Allies  been  notorious,  but  also  many 
German  papers  have  hinted  darkly  on  numerous 
occasions  that  Austria-Hungary  might  desert  Ger- 
many if  a  favorable  occasion  presented  itself.  The 
feeling  of  many  Germans  for  Austria-Hungary, 
therefore,  may  best  be  characterized  as  one  of  mis- 
trust. 

The  existence  of  this  weakness  in  the  Quadruplice 
made  it  doubly  necessary  for  Germany  to  make  op- 
portune concessions  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  but 
moderate  demands  upon  its  resources  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  war. 

The  first  suggestion  of  Austrian  military  partici- 
pation on  the  Western  front  was  made  by  Czernin 
when  he,  last  November,  likened  the  defense  of 
Strassburg  to  that  of  Trieste.  But  the  German  press, 
and  presumably  the  Government,  did  not  press  the 
point  at  that  time  owing  to  the  acute  state  of  Austrian 
internal  affairs  (i.  e.,  the  strikes,  and  race  conflicts). 

Passing  from  the  relations  between  the  two  states 
to  those  between  individuals,  the  personality  of  Czer- 
nin has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  in  the 
German  press.  As  a  Catholic  and  a  Liberal  he  was 
not  sympathetic  to  north  Prussian  circles.  His  peace 
appeal  on  January  24th  brought  down  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  German  reactionary  press,  which 
even  his  support  to  General  Hoffman  and  the  German 
program  in  the  Brest  negotiations  did  not  entirely 
silence.  They  continue  to  regard  him  as  a  dreamer 
whose  projects  are  often  "impossible,"  and  whose 
pacifist  vocabulary  is  misleading.  To  quote  the  Tag- 
liche  Rundschau:  "Czernin's  particular  vocabulary 
shows  less  concern  for  hard  realities  of  the  present 
than  for  nebulous  speculations  over  future  peace." 

Most  of  the  papers  published  Czernin's  speech 
before  the  Municipal  Council  on  April  2  in  full.  The 
point  in  it  on  which  all  the  German  press  puts  the 
greatest  emphasis,  is  his  assurance  that  "Austria  will 
not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Germany,  just  as  Ger- 
many will  not  abandon  us.  The  fidelity  of  those  on 
the  Danube  is  no  less  than  of  those  of  the  Rhine. 
We  are  not  fighting  for  annexations  nor  imperialistic 
aims,  neither  for  our  own  nor  for  Germany's.  But 
we  will  go  together  to  the  end  to  defend  ourselves, 
our  national  existence,  and  our  future." 

Semi-official  comment  in  the  German  press  is  lim- 
ited to  discussion  of  the  significance  of  this  declara- 


tion of  close  accord,  and  the  fruits  it  may  be  expected 
to  bear.  The  following  extract  from  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgeineine  Zeitung,  April  3,  is  similar  to 
that  published  in  most  of  the  German  papers:  "The 
declarations  of  Count  Czernin  are  now  perfectly 
clear.  The  intrigues  of  our  adversaries  meet  the  wall 
of  Austro-German  union  in  everything  which  regards 
the  war  and  peace.  This  fact  is  not  new  for  us,  but 
in  confirming  so  evident  a  truth  Count  Czernin  does 
us  the  service  of  putting  an  end  at  least  to  all  ambi- 
guities. When,  after  four  years  of  war,  two  great 
peoples  can,  as  we,  proclaim  their  complete  accord, 
they  give  the  best  guarantee  for  the  defense  of  their 
common  interests.  For  us  and  our  allies  this  war  has 
the  same  meaning:  it  is  not  for  conquests  that  we 
have  fought,  we  have  merely  obeyed  the  sacred  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  This  defensive  policy  is 
our  best  protection  against  the  dangers  and  our  best 
shield  against  the  efforts  of  our  enemies.  Recent 
battles  have  witnessed  that  our  allies  added  their 
sword  to  ours  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  our  enemies. 
The  words  of  Count  Czernin  prove  just  as  clearly  that 
the  citadel  of  our  alliance  cannot  be  undermined 
by  any  political  intrigue." 

While  semi-official  comment  on  Czernin's  speech 
is  restricted,  the  party  press  goes  into  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis.  The  speech  has  become  a  grab-bag 
in  which  each  paper  finds  something  to  which  it  pins 
pet  theories.  Such  liberal  papers  as  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  April  3,  note  with  satisfaction  the  passages 
where  Czernin  condemns  the  annexationists  for  help- 
ing to  prolong  the  war.  "Czernin  has  once  again 
clearly  denounced  them.  This  required  not  only  po- 
litical judgment,  but  courage,  because  a  minister 
does  not  simplify  life  in  proclaiming  conciliatory 
ideas  which  he  believes  just,  at  the  moment  when  our 
victorious  drive  would  seem  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of 
numerous  imbeciles  a  policy  of  conquest.  With  the 
greatest  energy  Czernin  repeats  that  Austria-Hungary 
seeks  a  moderate  but  honorable  peace.  He  who  has 
ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  These  words  are  not  aimed 
solely  at  London  and  Paris." 

The  reactionary  press  likewise  concluded  that 
Czernin  was  not  attacking  imperialists  only  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  He  was  also  aiming  at  German  an- 
nexationists. He  can  feel  free,  they  assert,  to  restrict 
Austria's  pretensions  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  he 
should  not  presume  to  apply  the  same  standards  to 
Germany.  Besides,  Austria  justifies  certain  "recti- 
fications" of  frontier  for  military  reasons.  Why 
should  not  Germany  do  as  much? 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  (April  3)  analyses  Czernin's 
meaning:  "Czernin  replied  to  French  advances  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace  was  Alsace-Lorraine.  This 
was  before  the  bitter  struggle  we  are  now  waging. 
We  hope  that  after  the  offensive  harder  peace  terms 
will  be  made  for  France  than  before.  Not  only  must 
France  renounce  Alsace-Lorraine  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  her  paying  us  an  indemnity,  and  the  ceding 
of  Briey-Longwy  and  Morocco. 

"We  cannot  hide  our  feeling  that  Czernin's 
speech  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  misunderstanding 
and  error  to  the  enemy.  Tt  is  not  for  imperialistic 
motives  or  annexations  that  we  are  fighting — whether 
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these  are  Austrian  or  German.'  In  saying  this  Czer- 
nin  accomplishes  nothing  other  than  to  weaken  the 
support  Austria-Hungary  is  giving  her  Allies.  He 
has  further  accentuated  this  impression  by  attacking 
the  annexationists  and  holding  them  responsible  for 
the  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

"True,  Czernin  himself  restricts  the  meaning 
'annexations'  and  gives  it  an  acceptable  form.  He 
did  not  regard  the  frontier  rectifications  in  Roumania 
as  annexations.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  security  that 
we  propose  to  get  on  the  West  against  France  and 
England.  Thus  we  regard  the  Belgian  question.  We 
have  not  the  least  fear  that  Austria  will  oppose  die 
demands  we  may  make  of  our  enemies  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  All  we  fear  is  that  our  enemies 
may  conclude  from  Czernin's  speech  that  Austria  is 
not  in  full  accord  with  us.  This  is  why  we  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  should  couch  some  of  his  declarations  in  dif- 
ferent language." 

""'Czernin  uses  the  wrong  tone  for  such  an  oc- 
casion," declares  the  Schwabische  Merkur,  April  4. 
"If  he  was  obliged  for  internal  reasons  to  make  a 
speech  at  this  moment  he  should  have  avoided  any- 
thing which  in  the  slightest  degree  would  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  making  a  new  move  to  open 
peace  negotiations.  If  he  did  not  want  to  use  this 
reserve,  and  if  he  wanted  to  resume  conversations 
with  President  Wilson,  the  moment  that  he  has  chosen 
to  do  this  is  badly  chosen.  It  is  the  moment  when 
a  great  offensive  draws  on  the  forces  of  the  world, 
when  the  armies  are  taking  breath,  when  the  country 
awaits  with  anxiety  the  course  of  events.  It  is  the 
most  critical  hour  through  which  we  have  passed  for 
some  time.  Did  Czernin  realize  the  turn  he  gives  to 
the  situation?  Has  he  understood  what  an  arm  he 
is  putting  into  the  hands  of  a  defeated,  enemy  on  the 
West?  Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  his  words  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  a  check  to  military 
operations?  .  .  .  Czernin's  speech  at  such  a 
moment  is  a  great  tactical  error." 

The  conversations  between  an  Austrian  and  a 
French  agent  are  given  diverse  interpretations.  None 
of  the  papers  express  surprise  that  such  took  place. 
Some  see  in  them  proof  that  France  for  the  single 
question  of  internal  prestige,  Alsace-Lorraine,  was 
willing  to  cause  further  misery  and  bloodshed  to  the 
world.  "The  blood  guilt  of  France  and  her  Allies 
again  comes  to  light,"  declares  the  Morgenpost.  The 
same  paper  asks  how  Clemenceau  can  open  conversa- 
tions for  peace  with  impunity  while  Caillaux  is  im- 
prisoned for  doing  the  same  thing. 

Other  papers  draw  the  conclusion  that  France  is 
weaker  than  she  will  admit,  and  that  Clemenceau  is 
no  more  than  a  facade— all  bluster  without  but  cring- 
ing within.  Did  France  hope  to  arrive  at  a  separate 
peace  with  Austria?  Or  did  she  hope  that  Austria 
could  induce  Germany  to  change  her  attitude?  In 
either  case  she  was  disappointed. 

But  the  reactionary  press  does  not  take  Czernin's 
speech  at  its  face  value,  and  hints  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  told.  Austria  may  be  suspected  of  having 
undertaken  other  peace  negotiations,  declares  the 


Deutsche  Tageszeitung.  "There  are  many  indica- 
tions that  much  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  in 
Vienna  to  eliminate  the  probability  of  a  German 
offensive."  These  papers  conclude,  although  none 
of  them  puts  it  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  more 
likely  Czernin  than  Clemenceau  who  took  the  initi- 
ative. 

In  general  the  German  press  does  not  enter  into 
discussion  of  the  details  of  Czernin's  speech  where 
he  explains  the  significance  of  the  peace  treaties  to 
Austria  and  criticizes  certain  movements  inside  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Certain,  however,  note  with  satis- 
faction his  attacks  on  the  Czechs  and  on  the  "defeat- 
ists" who  have  weakened  for  so  long  Austria's  sup- 
port of  the  war. 

Where  the  German  liberal  and  reactionary  press 
differ  most  on  Czernin's  speech  is  on  the  question  of 
its  purpose. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  sees  "great  significance 
in  the  moderation  of  Czernin's  words."  It  recalls  the 
close  relations  existing  between  him  and  von  Kuhl- 
mann;  which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  the  two  dip- 
lomats are  of  accord  on  their  program.  "If  the  Allies 
after  their  defeat  in  Picardy  will  at  least  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  we  may  be  much  nearer  to  our  accord 
than  is  generally  believed." 

It  is  just  this  advance  which  Czernin  appears  to 
make  to  Wilson  that  the  reactionaries  fear  was  in- 
tended. They  insist  that  it  must  be  opposed  at  all 
costs.  "Austria  has  realized  her  aspirations,  thanks 
tc  German  support.  It  is  now  Austria's  turn  to  back 
Germany  in  realizing  hers." 

Germany  and  the  Food  Provisioning  of 
Switzerland 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  4.  The  Allied  press 
tries  to  lay  the  blame  for  America's  failure  to  fulfill 
its  agreement  to  supply  Switzerland  with  certain 
foodstuffs,  to  the  supposed  refusal  of  Germany  to 
allow  the  shipments  to  pass  unmolested.  Germany 
has  favored  in  every  way  the  provisioning  of  Switzer- 
land. Of  the  240,000  tons  of  wheat  which,  according 
to  the  agreement  of  Dec.  5,  America  engaged  to  ship 
to  Switzerland,  only  a  small  portion  has  been  sent. 
America's  pretext  of  lack  of  tonnage  was  overcome 
by  an  agreement  between  Holland  and  America 
whereby  the  detained  Dutch  steamers  were  to  be  used 
for  Swiss  shipments.  As  these  ships  would  have  re- 
mained immune  from  German  attacks,  like  other  neu- 
tral ships,  the  American  Government  having  seized 
all  Dutch  steamers  in  American  waters  made  the  con- 
dition that  they  would  have  to  sail  under  the  Ameri- 
can, i.  e.,  an  enemy  flag.  Such  hateful  exactions  are 
only  intended  to  avoid  shipments  and  certainly  to 
cause  the  German  Admiralty  difficulties  by  diverting 
the  anger  of  the  Swiss,  in  case  of  non-delivery,  to 
Germany.  But  even  so,  Germany  has  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Switzerland  assuring  that  her  food 
imports  will  be  unmolested.  Any  possible  future 
shortage  of  food  in  Switzerland  will  have  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ill-will  of  the  Allies. 

German  Fears  of  Allied  Propaganda 

(Extract  from  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  published 
in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  March  29). 
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It  is  astonishing  that  our  people  were  not  roused  to 
indignation  when  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  millionaire 
press  magnate  and  advocate  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  was  made  Minister  of  Propaganda,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  What  else  can  the  appointment  of  this 
shrewd  man  mean,  but  his  becoming  the  first  chief 
of  the  spy  service  in  Germany.  Let  the  German  Mi- 
chel think  what  damage  such  an  enemy  with  his  mil- 
lions of  money  for  bribes  can  cause  us,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  countless  German  soldiers  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  base  espionage  and  treachery. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hostile  agents  em- 
ploy only  weak  characters  who,  in  consideration  of 
heavy  sums  of  money,  pour  poison  among  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  who,  later,  sometimes  unknowingly, 
act  to  the  detriment  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  betraying  military  secrets  alone,  but  false 
rumors  are  also  circulated  to  discourage  the  popula- 
tion and  depress  the  morale.  To  these  last  belong  the 
reports  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  concerning 
the  announced  failure  of  the  War  Loan,  and  the 
graver  rumors  of  imaginary  losses  on  the  West  front 


caused  by  troops  committing  suicide  by  poisoning 
themselves  with  gas.  These  rumors  had  to  be  denied 
officially.  The  recent  air  raid  on  March  30  over 
Coblenz  occurred  at  noon  precisely,  at  the  hour  ar- 
ranged for  an  alarm  practice,  which  had  been  be- 
trayed to  the  enemy  by  spies. 

The  paper  urges  that  the  Government  enact  a 
decree  providing  that  anyone  directly  or  indirectly 
assisting  these  Northcliffe  agents  be  arrested  for 
treason,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  might 
entail  the  death  penalty.  Such  a  warning  is  always 
in  order  and  should  constantly  be  repeated.  By  now 
everybody  should  know  that  he  is  betraying  his  coun- 
try when  he  supports  enemy  intentions,  be  it  through 
unscrupulousness,  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness. 
In  view  of  their  recent  military  defeat,  the  British 
will  naturally  increase  their  spy  offensive. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  to  oppose  any  of  the  North- 
cliffe attempts  at  espionage;  those  who  fail  to  do  so 
not  only  become  morally  guilty,  but  accessories  to 
the  crime,  and  expose  themselves  to  punishment  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances. 
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Colonel  Repington's  Review  of  the  Situation 

Lt.  Col.  Repington  in  the  "Morning  Post"  for 
April  6  reviews  what  he  assumes  to  be  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Western  front,  and  discusses  the 
probabilities  as  to  their  failure  or  success. 

The  enemy's  strategic  objective  remains  un- 
changed. It  is  to  separate  the  British  from  the 
French;  to  drive  us  away  to  the  north  and  immure 
us  there;  to  turn  next  upon  the  French  and  to  march 
upon  the  French  Armies,  and  so  to  impose  peace. 
Just  as  Napoleon  hoped  by  striking  at  Charleroi  in 
1815  to  separate  the  British  and  the  Prussians  and 
to  cause  them  to  fall  back  in  divergent  directions  to- 
wards their  different  bases,  so  Ludendorff  doubtless 
hopes  that  our  shortness  of  strategic  vision  will  lead 
us  to  play  the  enemy's  game  and  commit  a  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

But  the  first  part  of  this  German  programme  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  two  Armies  of  France  and 
England  are  still  closely  linked,  and  M.  Abrami 
gives  General  Foch's  word  for  it  that  Amiens  will 
not  fall.  We  suppose  that  he  speaks  by  the  book, 
for  this  is  a  very  vital  matter.  The  Germans  are  at- 
tempting a  stroke  which  many  have  thought,  ever 
since  1914,  that  they  would  attempt  some  day,  and 
they  have  done  so  on  the  first  occasion  when  they 
have  found  themselves  with  the  strength  and  liberty 
to  attempt  it. 

As  the  Germans  are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
ignore  it.  They  are  less  than  ten  miles  from  Amiens. 
Amiens  is  only  20  miles  from  Abbeville,  and  from 
Abbeville  to  the  sea  there  is  no  bridge  over  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Somme.  The  German  object,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  is,  I  think,  after  separating  us 
from  the  French  and  driving  the  latter  south,  to  hold 
the  Somme  defensively  against  us,  and  to  coop  us  up 
in  the  limited  area  north  of  it,  the  eastern  side  of 
which  the  Germans  have  already  entrenched.  We 
should  then  be  separated  from  our  bases  on  the 
Seine.  We  should  have  to  break  out  somewhere,  and 
it  would  be  hard.  Probably  we  could  be  held  by  an 
inferior  force.  We  should  be  separated  from  the 
French,  and  the  further  the  latter  retreated  the  fur- 
ther should  we  be  separated. 

Had  there  ever  been  a  risk  of  this  contingency 
arising  as  the  result  of  the  German  success  on  March 
21  and  22,  we  should  have  had  to  take  drastic  meas- 
ures, as  I  have  previously  hinted,  about  March  23. 
I  assume  that  there  is  no  such  risk,  because  we  are 
apparently  remaining  quietly  in  our  positions  from 
the  Somme  to  the  sea,  and  we  are  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  Amiens.  The  Germans  have  not  separated 
us  from  the  French,  and  confidence  increases  when 
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we  see  assaults,  delivered  with  great  strength  against 
us,  handsomely  defeated  with  but  little  proportionate 
gain  from  immense  k>ss  on  the  enemy's  side. 

Assuming  that  the  general  intentions  ascribed  to 
the  enemy  may  conceivably  be  correct,  his  game 
would  be,  as  apparently  it  is,  to  make  holding  attacks 
upon  the  British  from  the  Somme  to  the  sea,  and  to 
thrust  at  Amiens  south  of  the  Somme  with  all  his 
strength,  as  he  is  apparently  doing.  He  is  bound  to 
deliver  this  thrust  on  a  fairly  broad  front,  and  this 
need  responds  to  the  extension  of  his  attack  from  the 
Somme  down  to  Montdidier  and  beyond  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  piles  up  force  to  keep  the  French  in 
play,  and  hence  the  furious  combats  between  Mont- 
didier and  Noyon,  which  the  French  have  fought  so 
gamely.  The  German  masses  follow  in  reserve  to 
support  the  Amiens  stroke. 

Two  circumstances  which  the  enemy  cannot  well 
have  anticipated  have  come  about  since  March  21. 
Our  5th  Army  has  been  replaced  by  the  French. 
Hence  the*  enemy  is  not  dealing,  as  he  undoubtedly 
wished  to  deal,  with  the  British  alone.  I  consider 
that  the  relief  of  our  5th  Army  by  the  French,  how- 
ever distressing  to  us,  was  a  splendid  achievement  on 
the.  part  of  our  valiant  Allies,  and  should  be  recog- 
nized in  some  public  manner.  Never  a  word  of  com- 
plaint came  from  the  French,  but  it  is  quite  true,  as 
I  see  one  French  critic  now  says,  that  it  caused  a  drain 
on  the  French  reserves.  Our  cavalry  have  nobly  sup- 
ported them.  If,  as  I  read  is  the  case,  an  inquiry  is 
on  foot  concerning  the  retreat  from  St.  Quentin,  I 
hope  that  it  may  include  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  extension  of  the  British 
front  and  of  our  strength  and  of  the  views  of  General 
Headquarters  in  France,  and  that  all  comment  may 
be  postponed  until  the  inquiry  is  completed. 

The  second  event  unexpected  by  the  enemy  is  the 
decision  to  send  American  troops  into  the  battle.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  Germans  have  avoided  contact 
with  the  Americans  as  much  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  .  They  have  done  this,  I 
think,  with  the  thought  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war,  and  of  the  straits  which  they  will  be  in  if  Ger- 
many has  then  to  meet  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
States.  The  Germans  hoped  to  overwhelm  the  British 
and  aimed  at  them  alone.  They  now  find  French  and 
Americans  as  well  across  their  path,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, at  all  events,  the  original  plan  has  miscarried. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  entertain  any  il- 
lusions concerning  the  week's  lull  which  took  place 
in  the  battle  between  the  repuse  of  the  German  attack 
on  Arras  and  the  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  enemy 
had  at  some  points  advanced  35  miles.  Much  of  his 
advance  was  across  ground  which  he  hacj  completely 
devastated  a  year  ago.  He  found  that  we  had  treated 
some  road  junctions  as  the  Germans  had  treated 
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them.  All  his  communications  had  to  be  repaired  or 
fleshly  made.  He  had  suffered  much  and  had  ex- 
pended ammunition  and  supplies.  The  double  move- 
ment of  his  troops,  trains,  convoys,  guns,  ambulances, 
and  so  forth,  had  to  take  place  across  country  roads, 
and  mainly  by  night,  owing  to  the  attentions  of  our 
airmen.  These  movements  therefore  involved  great 
difficulties,  and  the  leaves  are  not  yet  thick  enough 
on  the  trees  to  give  cover  from  observation.  The  lull 
must  be  regarded  as  normal,  and  even  though  we  may 
have  profited  from  it  more  than  the  enemy  both  sides 
have  profited  from  it  much. 

The  climax  of  the  battle  is  yet  to  come.  We  must 
expect  that  the  enemy  will  bring  up  every  man  that 
he  can  lay  hold  of,  and  will  seek  once  more  to  over- 
whelm us  in  the  belief  that  success  will  be  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  another  300,000  men.  In  our  old  posi- 
tions of  the  21st  we  had  liberty  of  manoeuvre,  and 
could  go  back  without  uncovering  anything  of  great 
moment.  Now  it  is  different.  We  must  fight  where 
we  stand,  and  cannot  afford  to  go  back  very  far. 
But  our  troops  are  rested;  their  defences  will  have 
hardened  as  the  result  of  a  week  of  digging  in;  the 
lost  material  has  been  largely  replaced,  and  reserves 
must  now  be  up.  We  hold  some  fairly  strong  posi- 
tions, and  if  the  enemy's  thrust  against  Amiens  fails, 
the  French  line  from  Chauny  through  Noyon  to  Las- 
signy  and  Avencourt  stands  menacingly  on  the  flank 
of  an  enemy  retreating  from  the  Avre. 

The  German  General  Staff  in  one  of  its  mono- 
giaphs  once  directed  attention  to  the  risks  of  the 
parallel  order  of  battle,  and  declared  that  only  a  sane 
conception  of ^ war  could  prevent  it.  This  order  of 
battle,  which  the  Germans  hate  like  plague  and  avoid 
whenever  they  can,  is  still  before  them.  Luden- 
dorff  is  striving  to  escape  from  it  by  a  break-through 
and  the  creation  of  gaps  through  which  envelopment 
may  come.  But  the  act  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  only  certainty  for  the  moment  is  the  impo- 
sition of  such  losses  upon  the  enemy  that  Germany 
will  stand  appalled  before  them.  Kaiser  Battle,  in- 
deed! It  is  well  that  the  Chief  of  a  bloody-minded 
race  should  forever  be  connected  with  the  greatest 
crime  that  has  ever  stained  the  history  of  the  human 
race. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Russia's  Obligations 

The  Temps  of  March  28  published  the  following 
note  issued  by  the  French  Minister  of  Finance: 

"The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  agreed  to  publish  the  following  declaration: 

"The  Russian  Imperial  Government  when  it  con- 
tracted its  debts,  incontestably  represented  Russia, 
and  definitely  engaged  Russia's  word.  This  engage- 
ment cannot  be  repudiated  by  the  authority — what- 
ever it  may  be, — now  or  in  the  future  in  power  in 
Russia;  otherwise  the  very  basis  of  international  law 
would  be  shaken.  Otherwise  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  security  in  the  relations  between  States;  it 
would  become  impossible  to  make  a  long-dated  con- 
tract if  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  disowned. 


"It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  credit  of  states  from 
a  political  as  well  as  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
A  state  could  no  longer  borrow  under  normal  condi- 
tions if  the  borrowers  had  guarantees  only  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  virtue  of  which 
the  borrowing  government — as  the  representative  of 
the  country, — asked  for  credit.  No  principle  is  bet- 
ter established  than  that  by  which  a  nation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  its  government, — without 
any  change  of  authority  affecting  the  obligations  in- 
curred. 

"Russia's  obligations  remain.  They  impose 
themselves  and  will  impose  themselves  upon  the  new 
state  or  the  group  of  new  states  which  represent 
Russia  or  may  represent  her  in  the  future." 

The  German  Pressure  on  Spain 

(Le  Temps,  April  5,  1918).  It  would  appear 
that  the  Coalition  cabinet  was  formed  and  constituted 
under  pressure  more  of  exterior  difficulties  than  of 
internal  dissensions.  This  is  indicated  by  the  attitude 
of  Germany.  Beaten  diplomatically  on  the  question 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  and  Spanish-American  com- 
mercial agreements,  Germany  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
sort to  measures  of  intimidation  and  of  violence.  In 
order  to  cope  with  this  Spain  needs  a  strong  govern- 
ment. 

The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  in  spite  of 
the  avowed  sympathies  of  its  president,  the  Marquis 
de  Comillas,  for  the  Central  Empires,  has  been  forced 
to  lay  up  its  ships.  German  submarines  bar  the 
routes  to  America.  They  are  especially  active  be- 
tween Cape  Finisterre  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
are  actually  cut  off  and  isolated  and  where  famine 
is  again  feared.  After  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cab- 
inet, the  rumor  spread  that  Germany  had  sent  a  note 
accompanied  with  threats,  forbidding  Spain  to  have 
any  commercial  relations  with  the  Entente.  This 
was  officially  denied,  but  actually  the  Spanish  terri- 
torial seas  are  the  object  of  the  most  careful  patrol 
by  the  German  submarines.  The  Marquis  of  Comil- 
las has  unofficially  tried  to  get  a  safe-conduct  for  the 
ships  of  the  Transatlantic  Company  from  the  German 
Government. 

The  Ambssador,  Prince  Ratibor,  treats  the  mat- 
ter in  the  most  disdainful  manner.  On  account  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  placed  by  Germany  to  the 
maritime  trade  between  Spain  and  North  and  South 
America,  the  Spanish  Government  will  at  once  ad- 
dress a  note  to  the  German  Government  proposing 
the  creation  of  two  sailing  routes,  one  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  to  South  America,  the  number  of 
the  ships  to  be  decided  upon,  and  the  names,  date  of 
sailing  and  port  of  destination,  etc.,  to  be  communi- 
cated, with  the  understanding  that  in  these  cases  Ger- 
many is  to  give  them  a  safe-conduct.  The  impression 
in  the  Stock  Market  in  Madrid  is  that  Germany  will 
reject  this  proposition.  The  recent  torpedoing  of 
ships  and  the  rigorous  measures  imposed  upon  the 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  all  tend  to  show  that 
Berlin's  desire  is  to  cut  Spain  off  entirely  from  the 
Allied  Nations.  In  consequence  the  value  of  certain 
Transatlantic  Companies'  stock  has  fallen  200  points. 
If  Germany  chooses  to  press  this  question  to  the  limit 
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then  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  do  but  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations. 
Our  latest  advices  indicate,  however,  that  hopes  are 
entertained  in  Madrid  that  some  agreement  will  be 
concluded. 

German  Doubts  Concerning  Ultimate 
Success 

{U  Information,  April  10).  "An  article  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Berliner  Tagebiatt  by  Captain 
Persius  in  so  new  a  tone  and  expressive  of  such  un- 
expected ideas  that  we  have  the  right  to  question 
whether  or  not  a  new  spirit  is  springing  up  in 
Germany.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Captain  Persius 
speaks  now  only  in  a  tone  of  doubt  and  uncertainty: 

"  'Will  the  formidable  assaut  launched  by  the 
Central  Empires  result  in  a  victory  and  bring  us 
peace?  The  enemy  does  not  seem  yet  to  show  the 
slightest  disposition  to  be  conciliatory.  The  English 
Press  even  says  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  issue 
England  and  America  will  together  continue  this 
struggle  until  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  victory, 
and  Prussian  Militarism  is  completely  crushed.  But 
how  does  the  situation  look  to  an  impartial  observer? 
In  his  opinion  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  conti- 
nental forces  of  the  Entente  were  finally  beaten? 
Even  if  the  continental  war  ended  by  a  victory  for  us, 
we  could  not  land  troops  in  England  for  an  invasion 
as  long  as  Great  Britain  holds  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
Hence  to  reduce  the  British  and  American  fleets 
nothing  is  left  to  us  but  submarine  warfare;  with 
that  weapon  we  must  make  the  seas  untenable  to  our 
enemies.  But  how  long  a  time  will  it  take  us  to  at- 
tain this  end?' 

"After  this  Captain  Persius  recapitulates  the 
losses  of  ships  and  the  building  of  new  shipping  not 
without  a  sneer  at  the  prophesy  of  Admiral  Tirpitz, 
when  he  gave  out  that  England  would  be  reduced  and 
put  out  of  action  six  months  after  the  submarine  war- 
fare began.  He  demonstrates  that  the  calculations 
were  always  false,  because  at  the  last  moment  some 
unforeseen  event  happened  to  change  the  result,  such 
e.  g.  as  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  ships.  Further  he 
comes  to  this  conclusion:  'Without  doubt  England 
must  pass  through  a  critical  period  and  food  is  surely 
becoming  scarce.  But  this  scarcity  of  food  will  not 
bring  about  peace.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
resisting  force  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  No  one  can  yet 
say  how  this  war  will  end.  Possibly  it  might  end 
with  a  great  compromise.  Some  day,  though,  an 
agreement  will  have  to  be  reached;  for  each  adversary 
knows  that  he  cannot  annihilate  the  other.  An  accord 
should  be  easy,  now  that  we  know  from  two  authori- 
tative sources — such  as  von  Jagow  and  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky — that  England  was  not  responsible  for  the 
war,  as  up  till  now  all  the  German  people  have  been 
led  to  believe.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  struggle 
is  ended  on  land  it  will  also  end  on  the  seas.' 

"Would  a  German  paper  even  dare  to  publish 
such  an  article  before  the  useless  slaughter  of  300,- 
000  Germans  in  Picardy  and  the  check  of  the  great 
offensive?" 
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Austrian  Opinion  of  Czernin's  Speech 

The  Austrian  public  differs  materially  from  Ger- 
man in  its  view  of  Czernin's  speech.  In  Germany, 
the  significant  paragraph  was  taken  to  be  that  in 
which  Czernin  gives  assurance  of  Austrian  fidelity 
to  the  German  cause.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
attention  turned  to  the  passage  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  realized  by  Austria  from  peace  on  the 
East,  and  criticizing  those  parties  and  individuals 
who  are  prolonging  the  war.  Czernin  accuses  the 
Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs  of  raising  the  Allies'  hopes 
of  internal  discord  within  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  its  downfall.  "Such  agitators,  in 
order  to  realize  their  own  political  aspirations,  excite 
the  war  ardor  already  dying  out  in  London,  Rome 
and  Paris." 

The  German  Austrian  parties  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm this  official  attack  on  the  Czech  Party  lead- 
ers. The  Neue  Freie  Presse  recalls  the  "numberless 
acts  of  treason  committed  by  the  Czechs  in  the  course 
of  this  war,"  and  demands  "pitiless  punishment  for 
them."  The  Reichspost  (April  3)  declares  that  "we 
must  carry  out  a  vigorous  housecleaning.  It  must 
not  be  that  traitors  to  the  Fatherland  continue,  under 
the  mask  of  idealism,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
Those  among  us  who  seek  the  victory  of  the  Allies, 
are  not  deserving  of  the  slightest  pity.  We  shall  not 
forget  that  their  intrigues  help  to  prolong  the  struggle 
and  drain  the  blood  of  our  soldiers." 

There  are  indications  that  Emperor  Charles  has 
finally  reconciled  himself  to  closer  relations  with 
Berlin.  Prior  to  November  he  avoided  visits  to  Ber- 
lin, while  paying  marked  courtesies  to  certain  South 
German  Houses.  Then,  however,  the  German  For- 
eign Office  took  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
Vienna,  and  the  continued  military  operations  on  the 
Italian  front  led  to  accords  between  the  two  courts. 
The  culminating  point  in  the  exchange  of  amenities 
was  the  visit  of  Charles  on  February  22  to  the  Ger- 
man Staff  Headquarters.  His  subsequent  attitude  to- 
ward the  Poles  and  toward  certain  Austrian  internal 
problems  makes  plausible  the  assumption  that  he  was 
converted  to  the  support  of  a  more  exclusively  Ger- 
man policy  at  home.  Czernin's  recent  attack  on  the 
Slavs  is  another  sign  of  such  a  change,  following  in 
the  path  of  a  German  rather  than  a  federal  policy. 

The  Czechs,  fearing  that  the  Government  has  re- 
nounced the  Federal  idea,  and  irritated  by  Czernin's 
speech,  have  demanded  an  immediate  calling  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  Delegations. 

They  have  organized  demonstrations  in  Bohemia, 
and  replied  violently  to  the  attacks  directed  against 
them  in  the  German  press.  Stanek,  President  of  the 
Czech  Club,  protested  to  Von  Seidler  that  Czernin  had 
add  ressed  his  remarks  to  a  Municipal  Council  which 
was  not  qualified  to  consider  them. 

Only  the  German  (Socialist)  Arbeiter  Zeitung 
(April  3)  gave  any  echo  of  the  Czech  protests.  1 
paper  declared:  "If  it  is  true  that  the  Slavic  peoples 
of  Bohemia  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  moral  insur- 
rection against  Austria,  the  fault  may  be  imputed  to 
Austria." 
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Mr.  Balfour's  Speech 

Mr.  Balfour  shows  how  the  Germans  flout  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  principles,  and  how  essential  it  is  that 
the  League  of  Nations  be  founded  on  equitable  peace 
terms.  He  defines  the  British  attitude  towards  Russia 
in  the  future,  and  pays  a  most  notable  tribute  to  the 
disinterested  attitude  of  America  concerning  the  use 
of  her  troops. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  a 
luncheon,  given  on  April  6  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  America's 
entry  into  the  war.  Some  three  hundred  persons, 
representing  the  governments,  armies  and  navies  of 
the  principal  Allied  nations,  were  present.  Signifi- 
cant passages  in  the  speech  follow: 

"Statements  of  ideals  brought  out  by  recent 
events  have  been  crystallized  in  words  which  have 
gone  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  have  found  an  an- 
swering echo  in  every  man  who  knows  what  freedom 
means,  in  the  formulae  given  to  us  by  President  Wil- 
son. He  has  stated  them  with  a  perfection  of  form 
and  a  force  of  language  which  few,  if  any,  living 
public  men  can  rival.  Can  anything  be  more  painful 
than  the  use  to  which  President  Wilson's  principles 
have  been  put  by  the  Central  Powers?  Can  anything 
more  justify  the  feeling  of  distrust  of  all  statesman- 
ship in  Germany  and  Austria  than  the  use  German 
and  Austrian  statesmen  have  made  of  President  Wil- 
son's public  declarations  of  policy  ?  The  very  states- 
men who,  in  language  which  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
call  hypocritical,  have  praised  those  principles  pub- 
licly before  their  own  countrymen,  have,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  they  proclaimed  adhesion  to  them, 
violated  them  in  every  particular,  cynically,  openly, 
flagrantly,  and  without  shame,  and  in  their  own  coun- 
tries apparently  without  reproach.  You  find  some  of 
our  enemies  arguing  in  this  fashion:  Tf  you  are 
to  determine  whether  this  or  that  piece  of  territory 
is  to  belong  to  this  or  that  country  by  the  character 
of  the  population  inhabiting  it,  is  it  not  a  very  simple 
plan  either  by  massacre  or  otherwise  to  change  the 
character  of  that  population?'  That  sounds  almost 
incredible  in  its  brutality.  It  has  been  done.  It  is 
being  done,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be  done  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  I  am  speaking  under  the  aegis  of 
those  civilized  nations,  Germany  and  Austria.  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  and  others — I  will  not  go  through 
the  list — are  being  butchered  in  some  cases,  coerced 
in  other  cases,  in  order  that  the  population  of  this  or 
that  area  may  be  so  manipulated  as  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  President  Wilson's  principles.  Hor- 
ror can  no  further  go  than  at  the  cynicism  of  such  a 
policy. 

"I  do  not  say  that  Austrians  or  Germans  them- 
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selves  do  this.  I  say  it  is  done  by  their  Allies  and 
under  their  protection.  But  the  crimes  which  can  be 
directly  charged  against  the  Austrians  and  Germans, 
though  in  some  respects  less  horrible,  are  not  less 
cynical  violations  of  these  same  principles.  I  am 
not  going  through  all  the  list,  but  when  I  tell  you  (and 
1  do  not  know  whether  the  public  has  yet  been  in- 
formed of  this)  that  the  Central  Powers  told  Rou- 
mania  that  if  she  did  not  conclude  peace  she  would 
be  divided  up  between  Bulgaria  on  the  one  side  and 
Hungary  on  the  other  and  extinguished  from  among 
the  class  of  independent  nations,  you  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal. 

"I  hope  all  in  this  room  are  desirous  of  seeing 
some  international  arrangement  made  when  this  war 
is  over  which  shall  secure  the  peace  of  the  world, 
such  a  system,  I  do  not  care  how  ingenuously  you 
contrive  it,  must  break  down  if  the  world  as  arranged 
at  the  next  peace  is  a  world  which  has  within  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments between  different  countries  are  such  as  cannot, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  last  except  under  per- 
petual compulsion  and  pressure. 

"Surely  no  greater  proof  was  ever  given  of  its 
devotion  to  a  common  cause  than  was  given  recently 
by  President  Wilson  and  the  American  Government. 
Gathering  with  clear  perspicacity  the  magnitude  of 
the  military  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  they 
have  agreed  to  allow  American  troops  collected  on  the 
other  side  to  be  brought  over,  not  to  fight  in  the  first 
instance  in  an  American  army,  but  to  be  brigaded 
with  British  or  French  troops  on  the  Western  front. 
(Cheers).  I  am  not  sure  that  everybody  in  this 
room  measures  the  full  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice — 
if  that  be  the  word — which  that  policy  involves.  If 
they  want  to  measure  it,  let  them  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  President  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  let  them  ask  whether  a  British 
Government  would,  without  hesitation  or  condition, 
in  obedience  to  immediate  necessity,  consent  to  bri- 
gade British  troops  with  troops  under  another  flag. 
I  believe  we  should  do  it.  I  hope  we  should  not  fall 
below  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  higher 
patriotism.  But  it  should  be  understood  and  realized 
by  the  whole  public  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  seriously  delay  what  we  all  desire  to  see,  which 
is  a  great  American  army  fighting  as  an  American 
army  side  by  side  with  the  British  army,  the  French 
army,  the  Italian  army,  and  all  the  other  forces  of 
the  Allies.  Meanwhile  it  does  involve — don't  let  us 
disguise  it  from  ourselves — American  troops  being 
brigaded  with  British  troops  under  the  British  flag, 
or  with  French  troops  under  the  French  flag.  It  does 
involve  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  a  great  and  natural 
ambition. 
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"That  sacrifice  is  being  performed  for  a  great 
international  end,  because  the  President,  and  the 
community  whom  he  represents,  have  thoroughly 
realized  how  much  depends  upon  the  fighting  in  the 
next  few  months  on  the  Western  front,  and,  realizing 
that,  have  felt  that  all  smaller  obstacles  must  be 
swept  out  of  the  way,  in  order  that  the  great  and  final 
end  shall  be  achieved." 

The  German  Press 

The  New  Europe,  of  April  4,  discusses  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  German  press. 

Bismarck  divided  the  German  press  into  two  cate- 
gories: the  newspapers  which  were  stattsorhaltend 
(supporters  of  the  state)  and  the  other,  of  papers 
which  were  reichsfeindlich  (enemies  of  the  Empire). 
The  Iron  Chancellor  used  to  say  that  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung  was  "worth  more  than  an  army  corps  on  the 
Rhine."  He  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
press  bureau  as  we  know  from  his,  and  from  Busch's 
reminiscences.  Not  only  was  he  himself  an  anony- 
mous contributor,  but  he  had  always  at  his  commond 
a  large  number  of  journalists  ready  to  follow  his 
every  suggestion.  Thus  he  was  able  to  prepare  opin- 
ion for  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  manipulate  the 
use  made  of  the  Ems  telegram  to  give  just  the  right 
turn  to  public  opinion  for  miltary  action. 

Since  Bismarck's  time  there  has  not  been  the  same 
constancy  in  the  policy  of  chancellors  toward  the 
press.  Caprivi  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
"took  good  wherever  it  was  found."  He,  therefore, 
made  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  plums  and  se- 
cured the  support  of  many  papers  which  had  for- 
merly been  hostile.  A  judicious  distribution  of  favors 
made  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  exercise  an 
even  more  insidious  influence  over  public  opinion 
than  had  formerly  been  possible. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the 
German  press,  published  in  the  New  Europe,  April  4: 

"There  had  arisen  in  Germany  a  new  kind  of 
press  of  which  the  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger  in  its 
original  form  was  the  first  and  most  successful  ex- 
ample.   These  newspapers  laid  themselves  out  for  a 
large  circulation  by  the  quickness  of  their  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  their  fresh  and  interesting 
treatment  of  local  matters  and  by  the  practical  ar- 
rangement of  their  advertising  columns.  At  the  same 
time  they  cast  a  wide  net  for  readers  by  professing 
to  be  non-party  journals.    In  Germany  as  elsewhere 
the  profession  of  non-party  principles  is  generally  a 
cloak  for  the  advancement  of  one-sided  views  or  inter- 
ests, and  so  it  turned  out  with  the  Lokal-Anzeiger 
type  of  newspaper.    It  multiplied  marvellously,  so 
that  there  are  now  no  less  than  1,450  journals  of 
that  type  in  Germany.    The   Government   saw  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  newspaper,  and  the  'non-party' 
press  began  to  share  largely  in  Government  informa- 
tion and  inspiration.    The  great  industrial  interests, 
especially  the  manufacturers  of  war-material,  also 
saw  their  opportunity,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
papers,  including  the  Lokal-Anzeiger,  have  now  been 
acquired  by  industrialist  syndicates.    The  effect  of 


the  influence  of  these  'non-party'  journals  has  been 
described  as  'narcotic'  and  'entpolitisierend.'  That  is 
tc  say,  they  blunt  the  political  intelligence  of  their 
readers,  and,  under  the  mantle  of  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  patriotism,  wean  them  from  an  effective  interest 
in  vital  matters  of  political  controversy. 

"The  following  statistics  may  be  of  interest: 
"The  total  number  of  German  newspapers  is  now 
(1917)  2,938  (before  the  war,  3,500).  Of  these, 
1,501  appear  at  least  once  a  day,  109  twice  a  day, 
8  thrice  a  day,  and  one  four  times  a  day.  The  larg- 
est circulation  is  270,000.  Nineteen  papers  have  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000.  The  political  color  of 
these  papers  is  as  follows:  Conservatives,  214; 
"National,"  214;  National  Liberal,  216;  Social 
Democratic,  79;  Catholic  Centre,  400;  Radical 
(Volksparteilich),  277;  Polish,  23;  Danish,  4;  and, 
as  already  stated,  "non-party,"  1,450.  Among  the 
press  that  is  described  as  "Pan-German"  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  is  said  to  have  a  circulation  of  270,- 
000;  the  Rheinisch-W estfalische  Zeitung,  140,000; 
and  the  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  137,000. 

"The  variety  of  shades  of  political  opinion  in  Ger- 
many often  makes  press  controversy  a  Babel  of  con- 
fusion, into  which  the  inspired  Government  press, 
Conservative,  Liberal,  Catholic,  or  even  Social  Demo- 
cratic, intervenes  at  the  right  moment  with  superior 
information  and  guidance,  greatly  facilitating  the 
conduct  of  official  policy.  At  times,  of  course,  the 
tendencies  of  the  Government  are  too  pronounced 
even  for  this  press,  and  we  have  a  spectacle  of  dis- 
array such  as  was  presented  during  the  brief  episode 
of  the  Michaelis  Chancellorship.  There  have  been 
occasions  on  which  the  Directors  of  the  Press  Bureau 
have  had  to  declare  to  their  masters:  'Wir  konnen 
die  Presse  nicht  mehr  halten' — 'We  cannot  keep  the 
press  in  hand.' ' 

New  Methods  of  Training 
The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Daily  Ex- 
press of  April  3: 

"The  Daily  Express  understands  that  the  authori- 
ties have  decided  gradually  to  revolutionize  the  meth- 
ods of  training  our  Army  both  in  the  home  and  over- 
seas forces.  Briefly,  it  is  intended  to  develop  the 
training  of  the  British  soldier  more  on  athletic  princi- 
ples. 

"Although  drill  will  not  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  training  of  the  soldier  will  tend  largely  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  combative,  offensive  spirit. 
This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of 
athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  boxing,  cross-country  running,  general  ath- 
letics, football,  and  wrestling. 

"It  has  been  conclusively  proved  within  the  past 
two  years  that  the  citizen  soldier  of  today  cannot  ob- 
tain, by  ordinary  Army  methods,  anything  like  the 
standard  of  physical  fitness  required  for  campaign- 
ing; the  time  allowed  is  not  sufficient. 

°  "The  great  principle  at  which  the  gymnastic  staff 
aims  is  to  teach  a  man  to  take  punishment  as  well  as 
to  give  it. 

"Colonel  Mayes,  the  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Gymnastic  Staff,  himself  an  athlete  of  note,  is 
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strongly  of  the  opinion  that  before  a  soldier  is  fit  to 
go  into  action  he  should  have  undergone  a  course  of 
boxing.  At  present  only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  men  have  done  so. 

"All  this  is  to  be  altered.  During  the  coming 
summer  boxing  on  an  enormous  scale  will  take  place 
throughout  the  different  training  centers  of  England, 
and  this  is  how  the  new  plan  will  be  carried  out: 

"The  men  will  be  divided  into  various  weights — 
nine  to  ten  stone,  ten  to  eleven  stone,  and  eleven  to 
twelve  stone.  Fifty  at  a  time,  they  will  form  up 
opposite  each  other,  with  the  gloves  on.  At  the 
sound  of  the  whistle  each  man  will  advance,  shake 
hands  with  his  opponents,  and  begin  boxing.  When 
the  whistle  ceases  boxing  will  stop.  The  men  then 
shake  hands,  double  over  to  the  second  party,  assist 
ihem  to  put  on  the  gloves,  and  so  on,  until  a  batch 
of  two  or  three  hundred  have  been  put  through. 

"The  men  are  instructed  to  fight  'like  hell'  for 
one  minute,  and  to  stop  if  their  opponents  are  in  diffi- 
culties or  knocked  down. 

"Boxing  tournaments  will  come  as  a  climax  to 
the  training,  for  the  authorities  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  some  definite  object,  material  as  well 
as  moral,  must  be  striven  for. 

"Men  will  indulge  in  games  as  part  of  their  regu- 
lar training — there  will  be  no  lookers-on,  the  curse 
of  all  Army  sports  in  the  past.  Competition  and  com- 
bativeness  are  the  watchwords  of  the  Army  Gym- 
nastic Staff.  The  Spirit  of  the  bayonet,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  same  as  boxing,  will  become  more  than  a 
text-book  phrase." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  German-Swiss  Negotiations 

(Le  Temps,  April  9.)  Negotiations  began  at 
Berne  several  days  ago  for  the  renewal  of  the  eco- 
nomic agreement  with  Germany  which  is  to  expire 
on  April  30.  These  deliberations  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult because  the  severity  of  the  German  conditions 
exceeds  even  the  most  pessimistic  apprehensions. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  last  agree- 
ment, the  price  of  coal  for  Swiss  industries  was  con- 
sidered very  high:  90  francs  a  ton  plus  an  advance 
to  Germany  of  100  francs  for  every  ton  bought,  or 
two  and  one-half  times  the  price  paid  by  German 
consumers. 

Today,  Germany  sets  aside  the  fact  of  the  unfav- 
orable rate  of  exchange,  and  is  trying  to  make  Switz- 
erland pay  for  a  part  of  her  own  economic  deficit. 
Abandoning  her  system  of  advances,  she  demands 
twice  the  present  price  for  the  coal  used  in  the  fac- 
tories,— with  a  reduction  on  that  for  railroads,  light- 
ing plants  and  private  consumption.  Such  unreason- 
able demands  will  have  a  considerable  effect  in  in- 
dustrial circles,  especially  since  M.  Scherrer,  the 
Deputy  from  Basle  to  the  Council  of  the  States  and 
Chief  of  the  Central  Coal  Bureau,  recently  declared 
that  Swiss  industry  would  not  be  able  to  support  a 
new  increase  in  the  price  of.  coal.  Germany,  more- 
over, intends  to  forbid  the  exportation  into  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Entente  not  only  of  war  material  manu- 


factured with  German  coal,  but  of  a  great  number 
of  other  articles  having  very  indirect  connection  with 
the  war.  This  demand  may  involve  the  organization 
of  a  vast  system  of  control  over  the  whole  country. 

The  Landing  of  British  and  Japanese  Troops  at 

Vladivostok 
{Le  Matin,  April  9).  A  special  despatch  to  the 
Matin  from  Japanese  sources  says:  For  some  time 
the  disorder  has  been  increasing  in  this  town  and  a 
so-called  Militia,  who  were  supposed  to  police  it, 
showed  themselves  absolutely  unequal  to  the  task. 
Last  Thursday  some  armed  bands  of  men  attacked 
several  houses  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  pillaged 
them,  and  killed  three  Japanese.  This  was  going 
too  far,  and  Admiral  Kato,  commanding  the  Japa- 
nese fleet,  decided  to  land  a  detachment  of  from  200 
to  300  sailors  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder.  The 
landing  was  effected  on  Friday  morning.  A  lit- 
tle later  a  detachment  of  English  sailors  was  landed 
to  help  in  preserving  order.  A  detachment  of  Ameri- 
can sailors  was  likewise  expected  to  land.  We  are 
assured  that  the  landings  were  for  purely  local  rea- 
sons, i.  e.,  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in 
Vladivostok,  and  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Offensive 

(From  Berlin  papers  of  April  6.)  "On  April  4, 
al  8  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  the  German  Command 
opened  a  new  attack  on  the  enemy  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  battlefield.  Several  days  of  rain  had 
changed  the  fields  and  roads  into  a  marsh.  Despite 
the  difficulties  due  to  unfavorable  weather  the  attack 
proceeded  with  complete  success.  The  enemy  divi- 
sions, massed  in  close  columns  between  Grivesnes 
and  the  Somme,  were  utterly  defeated.  We  captured 
several  kilometers  of  ground.  Alike  in  defense  and 
counter-attack,  the  enemy,  who  threw  their  forces 
into  the  fight  without  restraint,  suffered  very  heavy 
losses.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  first  detachments  of 
prisoners  began  arriving.  From  the  53rd  Regiment 
of  French  Infantry  there  remained  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred prisoners,  who  were  captured  in  a  cave  at  Mailly 
where  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  destructive  fire 
of  our  artillery.  Their  comrades  are  dead  or 
wounded.  On  all  sides  there  are  indications  of  very 
sanguinary  losses  by  the  French  and  British." 

"The  French  prisoners  taken  yesterday  to  the 
south  of  the  Somme  are  utterly  demoralized.  They 
lend  themselves  with  astonishing  willingness  to  ex- 
amination, and  give  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  numbers  of  their  divisions  and  regiments,  their 
camps,  and  means  of  transport.  They  show  more  and 
more  anger  at  their  British  Allies,  whose  brutality 
toward  the  civil  population  they  have  been  able  to 
see  plainly  with  their  own  eyes.  The  French  con- 
tinue their  bombardment  of  Laon  with  even  more  vio- 
lence than  on  the  preceding  days.  In  reprisal  we  have 
begun  to  bombard  Rheims." 

"The  British  officers  think  the  catastrophe  which 
his  just  befallen  their  army  is  likely  to  have  very 
serious  consequences  in  London  and  Paris.  If  the 
German  offensive  were  to  progress  farther  the  fall 
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of  Lloyd  George,  they  say,  would  be  inevitable.  They 
regard  the  American  aid,  today  as  yesterday,  as  of 
little  importance."  . 

"The  disorganization  and  breakdown  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  is  confirmed.  Orders  are  given  in  great 
haste.  Two  divisions,  taken  hurriedly  from  Flan- 
ders, remained  two  days  without  food  of  any  kind. 
They  had  to  fight  without  food  or  drink.  The  Eng- 
lish are  deliberately  sacrificing  their  Irish  troops. 
What  remains  of  the  Irish  divisions  serves  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  other  units,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  new 
re-enforcements  from  Ireland.  The  losses  in  these 
troops  are  prodigious.  The  higher  Irish  officers  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  English  constantly  put 


Irish  troops  where  the  fight  is  hottest,  and  that  they 
have  decided  to  sacrifice  them  completely." 

"One  German  division  which  has  only  just  been 
withdrawn  from  the  front  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing exploits:  In  five  days  of  the  fiercest  fighting  it 
gained  the  territory  from  St.  Quentin  to  the  west  of 
the  Somme  Canal  with  a  depth  of  30  kilometers.  At 
the  same  time  it  captured  from  the  enemy  80  can- 
non, 180  machine  guns,  and  one  heavy  cannon  of 
305mm.  One  cyclist  who  appeared  in  their  rear  was 
enough  to  make  the  gun  crew  surrender.  Finally  this 
division  took  two  aeroplanes  and  countless  projec- 
tiles, enormous  quantities  of  material,  equipment, 
and  the  horses  of  a  whole  cavalry  troop.  Unaided 
they  took  prisoner  50  officers  and  1,900  men." 
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The  New  Man-Power  Bill 

The  Man-Power  Bill,  which  is  now  passing 
through  its  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  encountered  some  opposition  in  England  and 
threatens  to  render  much  more  acute  the  Irish  situa- 
tion. 

The  new  man-power  bill  raises  so  many  distinct 
issues  that  topical  discussion  becomes  a  necessity. 
The  preliminary  announcements,  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  of  March  30  (see  Press  Review,  No.  96) 
aroused  at  once  considerable  discussion.  This  cen- 
tered almost  entirely  around  two  of  the  expected  pro- 
visions: the  raising  of  the  age  limit  and  the  applica- 
tion of  conscription  to  Ireland. 

Concerning  the  former  provision  the  pros  and 
cons  were  effectively  summed  up  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  April  5: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about 
the  real  meaning  of  the  new  Man-Power  Bill,  calling 
up  men  up  to  48  or  50.  In  common  talk  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  panic  measure,  that  the  men  so 
called  up  can  be  no  use  until  they  are  trained,  which 
will  be  at  least  six  months  hence,  and  that  by  that 
time  the  Americans  will  be  available  in  much  larger 
numbers  and  much  better  quality.  Another  skeptical 
theory  is  that  the  real  object  is  industrial  conscrip- 
tion. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  theories 
are  wrong.  According  to  my  information,  there  is 
no  idea  in  raising  the  military  age  of  relieving  the 
immediate  situation.  There  is  no  question  of  throw- 
ing older  men  hastiy  into  the  home  defence  army  to 
release  younger  men.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few 
young  fit  men  to  release  in  the  home  defence  army. 
As  to  industrial  conscription,  there  is  no  intention  to 
return  to  that  idea  

"I  understand  that  the  explanation  of  raising  the 
military  age  is  the  quite  simple  one  of  budgeting  for 
the  future.  It  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  men 
over  forty  who  will  be  brought  in  are  not  for  use 
now,  but  for  use  six  months  or  more  hence.  The 
Americans  will  arrive,  but  we  cannot  take  them  into 
our  account,  and  we  must  provide  for  the  continuous 
supply  of  men  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  own  battalions, 
six  months,  or  nine  months,  or  twelve  months  hence, 
as  well  as  today. 

"It  may  be  asked  why  the  measure  should  be 
rushed  through  in  the  first  week  of  Parliament.  The 
answer  is  that  ....  a  week  lost  now  is  sim- 
ply a  week  lost  six  months  hence,  if  that  is  the  pe- 
riod of  training.  In  short,  the  special  urgency  of  the 
bill  is  simply  due  to  the  special  losses  in  the  recent 
fighting." 

With  regard  to  the  age  limit  there  was  in  fact 
considerable  questioning  and  a  faint  discontent,  but 


no  sharp  opposition  or  even  difference  of  opinion. 
On  the  introduction  of  conscription  in  Ireland  it  was 
very  different. 

This  measure  has  long  been  advocated  by  most 
of  the  Unionist  press,  from  the  Morning  Post  in  Lon- 
don to  the  Yorkshire  Post  in  Leeds.  And  more  and 
more  of  late  it  has  received  support  from  papers  of 
quite  other  complexion.  It  must  be  realized  that,  as 
the  military  situation  has  grown  more  and  more  crit- 
ical, this  matter  has  come  almost  inevitably  to  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  matter  of  expediency  than  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  right.  Even  papers  which  displayed,  and 
doutbless  still  feel,  much  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  have  come  gradually  to  concern  them- 
selves only  with  the  question  whether  the  number  of 
recruits  which  could  be  secured  would  compensate 
for  the  amount  of  disturbance  necessarily  created. 
The  Times  was  a  rather  early  convert;  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph has  more  lately  followed  suit.  The  real  inter- 
est then  lay  in  the  attitude  adopted  in  advance  by  the 
Liberal,  the  Radical  and  the  Irish  press. 

The  Liberal  press,  as  evidenced  by  such  esteemed 
papers  as  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  has  shown  itself  firmly  opposed.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (April  6)  said: 

"In  spite  of  some  headstrong  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  is  going 
to  add  to  its  own  difficulties  by  raising  another  acute 
Irish  question  at  this  moment.  If  the  question  of 
Irish  government  can  be  amicably  settled  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  the  Convention,  then  the  settle- 
ment of  the  military  question  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  follow  from  it.  But  to  plunge  into  the 
military  question  without  settling  the  government 
question  would  not  be  good  sense  or  practicable  pol- 
icy; and  no  wise  man  would  expect  to  get  service- 
able recruits  for  the  army  from  Ireland  in  this  way. 
.  .  .  .  We  well  understand  the  indignation  which 
is  felt  at  the  un-Irish  ways  of  Sinn  Feiners,  who  de- 
cline their  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
even  strive  to  trip  up  their  own  kindred — not  to  speak 
of  the  British  people — who  are  doing  their  duty  so 
gallantly.  But  in  this  respect  as  in  most  others 
anger  is  a  bad  guide  to  policy,  and  we  have  to  think 
solely  of  what  is  practicable  and  in  our  own  inter- 
est." 

Two  days  later  the  Chronicle  commented  on  the 
announcement:  "If  this  be  really  so,  then  a  serious 
blunder  will  be  committed,  for  its  effect  will  assur- 
edly be  to  blast  the  present  fair  and  promising  hope 
of  a  reconciliation  between  Ireand  and  England.  In 
that  event  the  Government  would  incur  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  having  wrecked  the  work  of  the  Irish 
Convention,  with  all  that  this  would  mean  of  fresh 
aggravation  and  embitterment  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  Ireland  is  en- 
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titled  of  right  to  self -government.  When  she  is  mis- 
tress in  her  own  house  let  her  determine  for  herself 
what  role  she  will  play  in  the  World-war." 

Such  being  the  declared  opinion  of  the  most 
authoritative  Liberal  organs,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  explore  those  of  Radical  complexion.  The  Guar- 
dian (April  2)  warns  the  Government  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  conscript  Irishmen  they  "would  simply  present 
us  with  another  western  front."  The  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  (April  8)  declares:  "England, 
if  she  thinks  it  worth  while,  can  send  an  army  to  bring 
back  a  division.  The  Irish  divisions  so  obtained 
would  be  composed  of  troops  about  as  valuable  as 
the  Slav  battalions  in  the  Austrian  army.  They  would 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  (to  put  it  mildly)  a  num- 
ber of  regrettable  incidents;  and  America  would  be 
watching."  The  Birmingham  Gazette  (April  2)  is 
almost  as  emphatic. 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  press,  in  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  entirely  meets  expectations.  Inter- 
est attaches,  of  course,  principally  to  the  Nationalist 
press,  since  the  attitude  of  neither  "Ulster"  nor  Sinn 
Fein  could  be  in  doubt.  The  generally  pacific  F ree- 
man's  Journal,  which  is  practically  a  Nationalist  or- 
gan, shows  a  bitterness  which  is  none  the  less  intense 
for  being  restrained.  In  an  editorial  of  April  1  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  trace  the  "inspiration"  of  the  Eng- 
lish campaign  for  conscription  in  Ireland  to  the 
Morning  Post  and  thus  to  the  War  Office,  of  which 
this  paper  is  the  "oracle."  The  War  Office,  continues 
the  editorial,  is  now  under  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  "it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  him,  however  eminent 
he  may  be,  to  rise  superior  to  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices that  are  so  strongly  marked  in  his  nearest 
friends  and  associates  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  His  polit- 
ical opinions  are  the  opinions  of  the  (Ulster)  Cove- 
nant." Moreover,  it  is  declared,  "the  real  purpose 
of  the  whole  agitation.  .  .  .  .  is,  by  provok- 
ing insurrection  in  Ireland,  to  defeat  any  chance  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  upon  the 
lines  of  Home  Rule." 

Of  at  least  equal  significance  is  a  speech  made 
on  March  31  by  Mr.  Devlin,  whose  position  in  the 
Nationalist  party  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  official 
leader.  Some  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  his 
speech  (as  reported  in  the  Freeman  s  Journal  of 
April  1)  are  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  say  to  the  British  conscriptionists  and 
to  all  concerned  that  no  nation  ever  has  been  or  even 
can  be  conscripted  against  its  will  

"The  Sinn  Fein  party  did  not,  and  could  not,  pre- 
vent conscription.  The  Irish  party  can  and  will  pre- 
vent it.  We  shall  fight  it  to  the  death  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  succeed.  We  shall  never  submit  to  a  levy 
on  the  blood  of  Ireland,  unless  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  Irish  people  themselves,  and  I  warn  the  Gov- 
ernment from  this  platform  that  it  would  take  more 
than  five  army  divisions  to  enforce  conscription  in 
Ireland,  and  that  even  then  the  cost  would  immeasur- 
ably outweigh  the  result." 

Mr.  Devlin  quoted  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Dillon 
and  the  late  Mr.  Redmond  to  the  same  effect.  Add- 


ing Sinn  Feiners  to  Nationalists,  it  is  established  that 
those  who  speak  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple have  declared  that  conscription  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  among  them  save  with  their  voluntary  con- 
sent. 

With  at  least  many  Liberals,  Radicals  and  Irish 
members  opposed  to  some  clauses  of  the  new  Man- 
power Bill,  and  with  several  political  groups  nurs- 
ing old  discontents,  the  Government  took  precautions 
to  assure  itself  of  sufficient  support.  The  official 
whips  issued  a  "three-line"  summons — the  most 
urgent,  i.  e.,  the  most  imperative  that  is  issued— to 
those  members  to  whom  the  Ministry  looks  for  sup- 
port.   It  ran  as  follows: 

MOST  IMPORTANT 


TUESDAY,  April  9th. 

The  House  will  meet  at  2:45. 
The  Whip  previously  issued  on  the  day  the  House 
adjourned  is  cancelled. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  move  to  introduce  and 
take  the  First  Reading  of  a  Man-Power  Bill. 
Your  attendance  by  3:30  p.  m.  and 

throughout  the  Sitting  is  most  specially 

requested 

The  remaining  Stages  of  the  Bill  will  be 
taken  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Members  are  specially  requested  to 

make  arrangements  to  be  in  constant 

attendance   at   each    bitting   of  the 

House  throughout  the  week. 

The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Press  Review. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Political  Situation  in  England 
The  following  extracts  from  "Le  Temps"  of  April 
10  give  a  French  view  of  the  situation  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  article  and  of  certain  other  interesting 
developments  in  England. 

Sheltered  in  their  Island  the  English  people  have 
felt  less  acutely  the  menace  of  recent  German  attack. 
Political  polemics  were  carried  on  in  London  even 
during  these  tragic  hours.  As  soon  as  Parliament 
meets,  the  Prime  Minister  will  find  himself  violently 
attacked  and  will  have  to  make  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  his  actions  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
fight  against  Lloyd  George  continues  to  be  led  by  his 
old  adversaries,  the  radicals,  who  have  not  ceased 
to  oppose  him  ever  since  he  came  into  power  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  by  a  small  group  of  more  recent  op- 
ponents equally  bitter,  and  by  the  partisans  of  Sir 
William  Robertson,  who  cannot  forgive  him  for  hav- 
ing deposed  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British 
Army.  It  is  a  strange  coalition.  The  Morning  Post, 
an  old  Tory  organ,  takes  up  the  arguments  of  the 
Daily  News,  a  radical  paper  that  remained  hostile 
to  the  war  even  down  to  the  moment  that  it  was  de- 
clared.   Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  the  leader  in  radical 
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journalism,  shows  an  unthought  of  solicitude  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  British  Army  and  for  the  military  tra- 
ditions of  Great  Britain.  In  other  times  it  would  be 
amusing  to  depict  all  the  various  contradictions  in 
this  strange  political  union.  In  such  a  grave  crisis 
however,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  explaining  it, 
by  remembering  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
misled  by  their  insular  position,  have  only  very 
rarely,  during  this  war,  realized  the  full  danger  with 
which  the  Empire  was  threatened. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  opponents  will,  as  soon  as 
the  House  meets,  reproach  him  for  committing  vari- 
ous faults.  The  Commons  will  blame  him  for  not 
having  supplied  the  English  Commander-in-Chief 
with  the  man-power  which  he  asked  for  when  the 
front  was  extended  in  France.  This  is  a  singular 
accusation  for  men  to  make  who  have  always  de- 
fended the  trades-unions  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  obligations  of  conscription.  Others  will 
assail  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  grounds  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  French  General  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand is  a  reflection  on  the  military  prestige  of  Great 

Britain.    .    .  '  .    .    .  (censored)  

Lastly  the  small  group  of  pacifists,  headed  by  Ram- 
say MacDonald  and  Philip  Snowden  will  not  fail  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  vigor  of  the 
late  German  attack,  a  military  victory  by  the  Allies 
is  an  impossibility.  The  friends  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister have  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  parry  off  these 
attacks  against  the  Cabinet. 

The  defense  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  quite  sim- 
ple ;  all  that  he  has  to  do,  to  reply  to  his  opponents, 
is  to  turn  the  light  on  the  military  happenings  of  the 
last  fortnight.  The  British  Press  has  perhaps  not 
told  the  public  what  it  was  entited  to  know.  An 
exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  make  the  accusa- 
tions against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fall  of  themselves. 
The  military  critics,  who  keep  abusing  him,  will  be 
silenced  when  they  learn,  what  perhaps  they  already 
know,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  were  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  reserves,  as  to  their  inade- 
quate disposition.  The  radicals  who  reproach  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  with  having  left  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
without  sufficient  reserves  will  have  to  give  in  when 
the  Prime  Minister  declares  he  is  supplying  him  with 
all  the  available  reserves. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Supreme  Command  it 
is  preferable  to  let  British  public  opinion  discover 
by  itself  the  causes  and  circumstances  which,  even 
whilst  the  battle  was  progressing,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Unity  of  Command.  On  that  point 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  only  to  reveal  certain  charac- 
teristic episodes  (censored)    .  . 

.    .    .    .    Besides  there  is  no  use  in  being  taken 

in  by  sharp  politics  nor  in  committing  the  mistake 
of  believing  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
represent  the  English  people.    Outside  of  the  Star 
and  the  Daily  News  British  opinion  has  quite  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  of  General  Foch.    .    .    .    .  . 

(censored)   

In  the  same  way  the  bulk  of  the  public  fully 
understands  the  necessity  of  sending  to  France  the 
effectives  required  to  repair  the  broken  battle  front. 


A  new  law  on  Military  Service  would  not  have  any 
long  opposition.  Moreover  such  a  law  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  ward  off  an  immediate  danger.  The 
forces  that  England  has  been  recruiting  for  months 
past  are  a  sufficient  reserve  to  reconstitute  the  Brit- 
ish units  that  suffered  losses  without  impairing  the 
security  of  the  Island.  Lastly  the  British  public  is 
about  unanimous  in  its  rejection  of  the  theories  held 
by  a  small  clique  of  pacifists.  The  march  on  Amiens 
of  the  German  divisions  filled  them  with  enough 
alarm  to  show  them  the  uselessness  of  any  concilia- 
tory conversations. 

The  opening  of  parliament  will  hence  take  place 
without  any  catastrophe,  in  these  perilous  days  when 
the  adversaries  of  the  Prime  Minister  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  his  overthrow.  The  Cabinet  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  so  desires,  make  capital  out  of 
the  emotion  which  the  recent  German  offensive  has 
aroused  in  the  British  nation  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  Commons  for  some  decisive  measures.  Notably 
that  of  the  Unity  of  Command.  The  British  Cabinet 
can  also  profit  by  the  redoubtable  battle  of  Picardy 
to  revise  ruthlessly  their  service  of  the  rear,  and  to 
sway  opinion  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  territorial 
army,  which  in  case  of  a  complete  dsiaster  on  the 
front  in  France  would  .not  be  able  to  protect  the 
United  Kingdom  from  an  invasion. 

Since  he  has  been  in  power  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  many  times  given  proof  of  his  ability  and  energy 
to  make  the  most  of  a  situation  where  the  circum- 
stances were  apparently  unfavorable  to  him.  Today 
he  finds  himself  once  more  in  such  a  position;  the 
Allies  place  their  full  confidence  in  him. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Annexations  for  Commercial  Purposes 

The  annexationist  policy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment appeals  even  to  Liberals  and  Socialists  through 
the  commercial  advantages  which  it  promises. 

Germany  has  shown  the  greatest  concern  for  her 
trade  after  the  war,  especially  as  regards  the  raw 
materials  upon  which  her  industries  are  largely  de- 
pendent. The  partial  success  of  the  Allies'  blockade 
convinced  the  German  people  that  after  the  war,  one 
of  two  solutions  would  be  necessary  for  German 
prosperity:  open  ports,  or  a  world  position  so  pre- 
dominant that  Germany  could  practically  control 
world  trade.  Those  who  look  forward  to  a  resump- 
tion of  old  relations  with  the  Allies,  whether  Social- 
ists, the  big  shipping  interests,  or  Anglophils  by  senti- 
ment, have  all  been  inclined  to  the  open  port  solu- 
tion. Industrial  circles,  however,  have  long  fostered 
the  latter  veiwpoint.  Many  have  made  it  their  mis- 
sion to  convince  the  public  that  no  understanding 
with  a  powerful  British  Empire  or  with  a  group  of 
closely  knit  Allies  would  be  possible.  The  enonomic 
conferences  in  Paris,  the  entry  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  world  trade  restrictions  and  blockade  have 
all  been  exploited  in  Germany  to  prove  this.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  liberal  Germans  have  been 
won  over  to  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  even  most 
majority  Socialists  have  more  or  less  openly  accepted 
such  a  program.  These  Socialists  regard  their  inter- 
ests as  closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  great  indus- 
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tries.  The  Pan-German  and  industrial  magnates,  rep- 
resented by  the  Wolff,  Ala,  and  other  news  agencies, 
defend  all  annexations  on  the  ground  that  the  Allies, 
including  the  United  States,  propose  to  close  the  door 
of  world  trade  to  Germany.  They  favor  annexations 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  but  favor  more  German  con- 
trol over  the  large  grain  regions  to  the  East — Ukraine 
and  Roumania.  On  the  West  they  are  partisans  of 
annexation  of  the  Briey-Longwy  coal  basin,  and  a 
part  of  Belgium,  including  the  seaport  of  Antwerp. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (March  18)  discusses  the 
German  outlook  for  raw  materials  after  the  war. 
"We  do  not  doubt  that  our  enemies,  and  more  espe- 
cially Great  Britain,  have  decided  to  carry  out  the 
project  of  shutting  Germany  out  of  the  market  for 
raw  materials.  This  is  because  she  feels  herself 
menaced  by  German  competition  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Belgium  was  only  a  pretext.  We  learned  to 
our  cost  what  elaborate  measures  she  is  taking  for 
control  of  the  world  market.  She  proposes  not  only 
to  ruin  our  economic  life  during  the  war,  but  for 
the  period  of  peace  to  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
call the  method  by  which  she  has  organized  her  vast 
system  of  trade  spying  in  neutral  countries.  The 
United  States  have  also  announced  their  intention 
of  exercising  a  control  over  raw  materials  after  the 
war,  in  order  to  exert  pressure  on  Germany  if  she 
cannot  be  defeated  by  force  of  arms.  We  must  look 
squarely  at  the  possibility  of  economic  warfare  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

"Prior  to  the  war  Germany  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton,  wool,  copper,  skins,  iron  ore,  raw 
silk,  rubber,  etc.  If  she  were  forced  out  of  the  world 
market,  the  countries  producing  these  goods  would 
suffer  a  real  loss.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  producers  could  bear  the  loss  better 
than  we. 

"Our  importation  of  cotton  from  America  was 


not  great  enough  to  affect  considerably  the  trade  of 
that  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wool,  which 
we  imported  from  Australia  and  South  Africa.  In 
copper,  the  loss  would  be  more  considerable  to  the 
United  States,  because  we  imported  one-third  of  their 
output.  We  can  make  ourselves  independent  of 
Amrican  oil,  and  get  along  without  saltpetre  from 
Chili.  In  short,  if  we  consider  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  our  industries,  we  realize  that  for  the 
greater  part  we  are  dependent  upon  our  enemies  or 
upon  peoples  under  their  control. 

On  examining  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we 
realize  that  we  have  not  the  same  arms  to  use  against 
our  enemies.  We  would  have  little  to  gain  by  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  potash,  or  of  coloring  ma- 
terials to  the  United  States.  To  do  this  would  do  more 
harm  to  our  economic  organization  than  to  that  of 
our  enemies.  We  may  even  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  not  injured  ourselves  more  by 
forbidding  the  export  of  coloring  materials  during  the 
war.  We  must  insist  on  the  application  of  the  open- 
door  policy  in  order  that  our  industries  may  not  per- 
ish and  that  we  may  have  a  part  in  world  trade.  We 
must,  therefore,  make  the  question  of  raw  materials 
one  of  the  important  points  in  the  peace  discussion. 
Such  a  peace  must  be  concluded  as  will  bind  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Allies  to  supply  us  with  raw  mate- 
rials and  hinder  them  from  using  such  materials 
directly  or  indirectly  against  us.  Free  trade  would 
be  for  us  the  best  solution.  Without  going  further 
into  detail,  it  is  obvious  that  the  peace  treaty  must 
include  treaties  of  commerce.  Otherwise,  peace  is 
not  possible  for  us.  To  forego  these  treaties  would 
be  to  paralyze  our  industries,  deprived  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  to  force  Germany  to  renounce  the  rank 
she  has  held  as  one  of  the  leading  exporters.  This 
we  could  never  offset  by  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union  in  central  Europe.  Our  industries  could  not 
feed  all  of  the  workers  at  the  end  of  the  war." 
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The  Debate  on  the  Man-Power  Bill 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  very  remarkable  speech, 
reviews  the  events  of  the  great  battle  and  explains 
the  new  Man-Power  Bill.   The  vehement  opposition 
of  the  Irish  members  produces  a  notable  debate. 

The  Prime  Minister's  speech  must  be  considered 
under  separate  headings.  All  reference  to  Irish  af- 
fairs will  be  treated  in  the  next  Press  Review. 

The  Great  Battle 

In  describing  the  battle,  which  he  did  at  length, 
the  Premier  first  explained  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  impossibility  of  instituting  inquiries 
during  the  course  of  operations,  and  the  risk  of  dis- 
couraging the  troops  or  publishing  information  use- 
ful to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  make 
a  number  of  interesting  statements,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  following  extracts: 

"Nothwithstanding  the  heavy  casualties  in  1917, 
the  Army  in  France  was  considerably  stronger  on 
January  1,  1918,  than  on  January  1,  1917.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1917 — up  to,  say,  about  October  or  No- 
vember— the  German  combatant  strength  in  France 
was  as  two  to  the  Allied  three.  Then  came  the  mili- 
tary collapse  of  Russia,  and  the  Germans  hurried  up 
their  released  divisions  from  the  Eastern  front  and 
brought  them  to  the  West.  They  had  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  Austrian  support  which  has  been  accorded  to 
them.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  strength  of  our 
Armies  in  1917,  when  this  battle  began,  the  combat- 
ant strength  of  the  whole  of  the  German  Army  on 
the  Western  front  was  only,  approximately,  though 
not  quite,  equal  to  the  total  combatant  strength  of 
the  Allies.  In  infantry  they  were  slightly  inferior, 
in  artillery  they  were  inferior,  in  cavalry  they  were 
considerably  inferior,  and,  what  is  very  important, 
they  were  undoubtedly  inferior  in  aircraft.  The  Ger- 
mans, therefore,  organized  their  troops  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  number  of  divisions  out  of  the  slightly 
smaller  number  of  infantry  and  the  slightly  smaller 
number  of  guns.  They  had  fewer  battalions  in  a 
division;  fewer  men  in  a  battalion.  That  is  entirely 
a  question  of  organization,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  that  their  organization  is  better  than  ours. 

"According  to  all  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
hand  as  to  the  losses  of  the  battle,  that  roughly  rep- 
resents the  relative  strength  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  at  this  moment." 

In  speaking  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  having  the  initiative  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said : 

"I  should  like  to  say  one  word  here  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  Allied  Generals  were  confronted 
in  this  respect.  Before  the  battle  the  greatest  Ger- 
man concentration  was  in  front  of  our  troops.  That 
was  no  proof  that  the  full  weight  of  the  attack  would 
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fall  on  us.  There  was  a  very  large  concentration 
opposite  the  French  lines;  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able concentration — I  am  referring  now  to  German 
reserves — on  the  northern  part  of  our  line.  After 
the  battle,  or  immediately  before  the  battle,  the  Ger- 
mans, by  night,  brought  their  divisions  from  the  north- 
ern part  to  the  point  where  the  attack  took  place. 
They  also  brought  several  divisions  from  opposite 
the  French  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  them  to  our 
front;  but  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  for  them, 
whilst  concentrating  troops  opposite  our  front  to 
manoeuvre  them  in  the  same  way  opposite  the 
French." 

In  one  of  the  most  notable  passages  of  the  speech 
the  Premier  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  the  action 
of  the  Military  Staff  at  Versailles  in  forecasting  the 
German  plan  of  attack: 

"This  problem  was  considered  very  closely  by  the 
Military  Staff  at  Versailles,  and  I  think  it  is  right, 
in  justice  to  them,  to  point  out  that,  after  very  close 
study  of  the  German  position  and  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case,  they  came  to  the  conclusion — and 
they  stated  their  conclusion  to  the  military  represen- 
tatives and  to  the  Ministers — in  the  month  of  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February,  that  the  attack  would 
come  south  of  Arras;  that  it  would  be  an  attack  on 
a  very  wide  front;  that  it  would  be  an  attack  on  the 
widest  front  that  has  ever  yet  been  assailed;  that  the 
Germans  would  accumulate  95  divisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  attack;  that  they  would  throw 
the  whole  of  their  forces  and  their  strength  into  break- 
ing the  British  line  at  that  point;  that  their  objective 
would  be  the  capture  of  Amiens  and  the  severance  of 
the  British  and  the  French  forces.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  came  to  and  which  was 
submitted  at  that  time — two  or  three  months  ago — 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fore- 
casts of  enemy  intentions  that  has  ever  been  made. 

"Another  remarkable  prediction  was  that  the  at- 
tack might  probably  succeed  to  the  .extent  of  pene- 
trating the  British  line  to  the  extent  of  half  the  dis- 
tance of  the  front  attacked.  That  conclusion  was 
come  to  from  a  close  examination  of  the  offensives  of 
the  war." 

The  advantages  of  a  unified  command  were  next 
taken  up:  "And  that  is  an  obvious  advantage;  for 
if  the  risks  in  one  particular  part  of  the  line  are  great 
and  in  another  part  of  the  line  are  great,  but  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  former,  with  one  com- 
mand there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  to  which  risk  he  will  make  the 
greatest  provision  against. 

"With  two  separate  commands,  the  problem  is  a 
different  one.  It  is  more  difficult  to  adjust  the  bal- 
ance of  risk,  and  a  general  is  always  naturally  in- 
clined to  give  to  himself  and  his  army  the  benefit  of 
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any  doubt  there  may  be,  because  if  anything  goes 
wrong  there  he,  and  he  alone,  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble to  his  own  countrymen  for  the  safety  of  the 
army." 

The  weather  also  greatly  favored  the  enemy: 
'The  attack  which  succeeded  was  made  on  a  part  of 
the  line  where,  under  spring  ordinary  conditions  the 
ground  would  have  been  almost  impassable.  .  .  . 
Not  only  that,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  warm  increased 
the  mist,  and  the  Germans  were  actually,  in  some 
parts,  within  a  few  yards  of  our  front  line  before 
anyone  knew  of  their  approach.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  observe  them.  This  was  a  special  dis- 
advantage to  us  inasmuch  as  our  scheme  of  organ- 
ization in  that  particular  part  depended  largely  upon 
cross  line  fire  of  machine-guns  and  artillery.  The 
Germans  had  therefore  that  very  special  advantage, 
of  which  they  made  the  fullest  use." 

Regarding  the  actual  operations  the  Prime  Min- 
ister said  in  part:  "At  one  time  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  critical.  The  enemy  broke  through  between  our 
Third  and  Fifth  Armies,  and  there  was  a  serious 
gap,  but  the  situation  was  retrieved  owing  to  the  mag- 
nificent conduct  of  our  troops.  (Cheers.)  They 
retired  in  perfectly  good  order,  re-establishing  the 
junction  between  the  two  armies  and  frustrating  the 
enemy's  purpose. 

"Until  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  retirement  of  the  Fifth  Army  and  its  failure 
to  hold  the  line  of  the  Somme — at  least  till  the  Ger- 
mans brought  out  their  guns — and  perhaps  the  fail- 
ure adequately  to  destroy  the  bridges — until  all  these 
things  are  explained  it  would  be  unfair  to  censure 
the  General  in  Command  of  the  Army  —  General 
Gough.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  until  those  circumstances 
are  cleared  up  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  the  Brit- 
ish Army  to  retain  his  services  in  the  field.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

"After  the  retirement  of  the  Fifth  Army  the 
French  reserves  came  up  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
when  their  position  before  the  battle  is  borne  in  mind. 
In  fact  the  speed  with  which,  when  the  final  decision 
was  taken  as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  reserves  were  brought  up  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  of  organization  in  this  war. 

"The  enemy  has  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great 
initial  success- — there  is  no  good  in  not  accepting 
facts;  it  is  from  that  basis  that  we  must  begin  to  build 
— but  he  has  failed  so  far  in  his  main  objects.  He 
has  failed  to  capture  Amiens.  He  has  failed  to  sep- 
arate the  British  and  French  Armies.  But  we  should 
be  guilty  of  a  great,  it  might  be  a  fatal,  error  if  we 
were  to  under-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  prospect. 
The  enemy  has  captured  valuable  ground  which  is  too 
near  Amiens  for  comfort  or  security,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded for  the  time  being  in  crippling  one  of  our 
great  armies." 

The  speech  continued :  "I  will  now  tell  the  House 
something  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  to 
meet  the  emergency.  I  have  already  explained  what 
was  done  about  the  French  reserves.  The  Cabinet 
took  every  step  to  hurry  up  reinforcements  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  gap  in  our  armies.   No  such  large  numbers 


of  men  have  passed  across  the  Channel  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time. 

"As  to  guns  and  machine-guns  which  were  lost, 
the  numbers  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  enemy.  I 
am  assured  they  have  also  exaggerated  very  consid- 
erably the  number  of  prisoners  which  they  have  taken. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  himself  assured  me  last 
week  that  it  was  a  gross  exaggeration.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
were  able  not  merely  to  replace  those  guns  and  the 
machine-guns,  but  that  they  have  still  got  a  very  sub- 
stantial reserve.  (Cheers.)  The  same  thing  applies 
to  ammunition.  There  is  an  ample  reserve  of  ammu- 
nition both  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

"Our  aircraft  strength  is  greater  now  than  before 
the  battle,  and  we  all  know  what  brilliant  service  our 
airmen  have  rendered  in  this  battle." 

American  Co-operation 

"The  next  step  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  the  material  and  dramatic 
assistance  rendered  by  President  Wilson  in  this  emer- 
gency— one  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  the 
war.  In  fact,  the  issue  of  the  battle  might  very  well 
be  determined  by  that  decision.  In  America  there 
was  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  in  course  of 
training,  and  the  Allies  looked  forward  to  having  a 
large  American  Army  in  France  in  the  spring.  It  has 
taken  longer  than  was  anticipated  to  train  those  sol- 
diers into  the  necessary  divisional  organization.  If 
America  waited  to  complete  these  divisional  organi- 
zations it  would  not  be  possible  for  these  fine  troops 
in  any  large  numbers  to  take  part  in  this  battle  in 
this  campaign,  although  it  might  very  well  be  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  war.  This  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  serious  disappointments  from  which  the  Al- 
lies have  suffered.  It  is  no  use  pretending  it  was  not 
one  of  our  chief  causes  of  anxiety.  We  depended 
upon  the  United  States  largely  to  make  up  the  defec- 
tion of  Russia.  For  many  reasons — reasons,  perhaps 
of  transport,  reasons  connected  with  the  time  it  takes 
not  merely  to  train  troops  and  their  officers,  but  to 
complete  the  necessary  organization,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  put  into  France  the  number  of  divisions 
which  every  one  had  confidently  expected  would  be 
there. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  we  therefore  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
different  proposal.  We  had  the  advantage  of  having 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  America  in  this 
country  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  had 
commenced.  My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Balfour)  and 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  upon  the  whole 
situation,  and  we  submitted  to  him  certain  recommen- 
dations which  we  had  been  advised  to  make  to  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  American  Government.  On  the  strength 
of  that  conversation,  we  submitted  proposals  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  with  the  strong  support  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  enable  the  combatant  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  to  come  into  action  during  this  battle,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  hope  of  it  coming  in  as  a  strong 
separate  army.  By  this  decision  the  American  bat- 
talions will  be  brigaded  with  those  of  the  Allies. 
(Cheers.)     This  proposal  was  submitted  by  Lord 
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Reading,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  to 
President  Wilson,  and  President  Wilson  assented  to 
the  proposition  without  any  hesitation  (cheers),  with 
the  result  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  American  Army  to  be  im- 
mediately brought  to  bear  in  this  struggle — a  strug- 
gle which  is  only  now  beginning.  To  this  extent — 
and  it  is  no  mere  small  extent — the  German  attack 
has  been  held  up.  It  has  stirred  up  the  resolution 
and  energy  of  America  beyond  anything  which  has 
yet  occurred." 

And  later:  "Our  losses  are  very  great,  and  our 
reserves  have  been  called  upon  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to  make  up  the  wastage  and  refit  the  units,  and  if 
the  battle  continues  on  this  scale  the  drain  on  our  re- 
sources and  reserves  of  man-power  must  cause  the 
deepest  anxiety  unless  we  take  immediate  steps  to 
replenish  them.  The  immediate  necessity  is  relieved 
by  the  splendid  and  generous  way  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  America  has  come  to  our  aid,  but  her 
troops  are  simply  lent  to  receive  their  training  with  a 
view  to  their  incorporation  at  the  first  suitable  mo- 
ment in  an  American  Army  in  France,  and  even  if 
they  remain  with  the  British  right  through  the  battle 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  need  large  rein- 
forcements if  this  battle  continues." 

Unity  of  Command 

"It  became  more  obvious  after  the  battle  than 
even  before  that  the  Allied  Armies  were  suffering 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  as  two  separate 
armies,  and  had  to  negotiate  support  with  each  other. 
Valuable  time  was  thus  lost.  Some  of  us  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  this  peril  for  some  time,  and  had 
done  our  best  to  avert  it.  But  the  inherent  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  are  tremendous.  .  .  .  Ver- 
sailles was  an  effort  at  a  remedy.  How  were  the  Ver- 
sailles decisions  carried  out?  The  extent  to  which 
they  were  not  carried  out  this  is  not  the  time  to  in- 
quire. I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  House  that  no 
good  would  come  at  this  stage  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, but  if  anyone  needed  conviction  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy,  this  battle  must  have  supplied  it.  .    .  . 

"A  few  days  after  the  battle  commenced,  not 
merely  the  Government,  but  the  Commanders  in  the 
field — we  had  not  merely  the  field-marshals,  but  all 
the  Army  Commanders  present — were  so  convinced — 
and  the  same  thing  applied  to  the  French,  they  were 
so  convinced — of  the  importance  of  more  complete 
strategic  unity,  that  they  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  General  Foch  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
strategy  of  all  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  front. 

"This  strategic  unity  is,  I  submit  to  the  House,  a 
fundamental  condition  of  victory.  It  can  only  be 
maintained  by  complete  co-operation  between  the  Gov- 
ernments and  the  generals,  and  by  something  more 
than  that — unmistakable  public  opinion  behind  it. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  For  this  reason.  A  Generalis- 
simo in  the  ordinary  and  full  sense  of  the  term  may 
be  impracticable. 

"There  are  three  functions  which  a  Generalissimo 
wields — the  strategical,  the  tactical,  and  the  adminis- 


trative. What  does  the  administrative  mean?  It 
means  that  control  of  the  organization,  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  officers  and  generals,  and  that 
is  a  power  which  it  is  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to 
give  to  a  general  of  another  country  with  a  national 
army.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  the  arrangements 
made,  unless  there  be  not  merely  good  will,  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  public  in  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  America  will  assist  in  co-ordination  and  in  sup- 
porting the  authorities  in  the  supreme  strategical 
plans  chosen  by  the  Governments,  and  in  any  action 
they  may  take  to  assert  their  authority,  any  arrange- 
ments made  will  be  futile  and  michievous. 
I  entreat  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  stand  united  for  a 
united  control  of  the  strategical  operations  of  our 
armies  at  the  front." 

Operations  on  Other  Fronts 

"There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer,  and  it  is  the  suggestion  that  our  forces  have 
been  dissipated  on  subsidiary  enterprises.  Not  a  sin- 
gle division  was  sent  from  France  to  the  East.  With 
regard  to  Italy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  Italian,  French,  and  British  divisions  there,  the 
Austrian  Army  would  have  been  free  to  throw  the 
whole  of  its  strength  on  the  Western  front  (hear, 
hear),  and  if  there  were  not  some  there  now  the  Aus- 
trian Army  would  be  more  powerfully  represented 
than  it  is  on  the  Western  front.  With  regard  to  Sa- 
lonika, the  only  thing  the  present  Government  did  was 
to  reduce  the  forces  there  by  two  divisions.     .  -  . 

"In  Mesopotamia  there  is  only  one  white  division, 
and  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  together  there  are  only 
three  white  divisions,  and  the  rest  are  either  Indians 
oi  mixed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  British 
troops  in  those  divisions — I  am  referring  to  infantry 
divisions.  I  want  the  House  really  to  consider  what 
that  means. 

"There  is  a  menace  to  our  Eastern  Empire 
through  Persia,  because  through  Persia  you  approach 
Afghanistan,  and  through  Afghanistan  you  menace 
the  whole  of  India.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  blows  in- 
flicted upon  the  Turks,  what  would  have  happened? 
Before  these  attacks  I  want  the  House  to  consider  that 
there  were  Turkish  divisions  helping  the  Germans  in 
Russia.  They  would  have  been  helping  the  Germans  in 
the  West  extctly  as  they  helped  them  in  the  East.  But 
what  has  happened?  They  were  attacked  in  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  two  Turkish  armies  were  de- 
stroyed. (Cheers.)  If  we  had  remained  in  Egypt 
and  defended  Egypt  by  remaining  there  on  the  Canal, 
allowing  the  Turks  to  hold  us  with  a  small  force  whilst 
they  were  putting  the  whole  of  their  force  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  menacing  our  position  in  India  by  that 
means,  the  Turks  now  could  have  been  assisting  the 
Germans  in  the  West  as  they  did  in  the  East.  What 
is  happening  now?  German  battalions  at  this  moment 
have  been  sent  to  assist  the  Turks  instead  of  the  Turks 
sending  divisions  to  help  the  Germans.  The  Germans 
have  now  sent  battalions  to  help  the  Turks  in  Pales- 
tine. After  all,  if  you  have  a  great  Empire  you  must 
defend  it." 

The  Plans  of  the  Enemy 
"I  want  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  may  be  as  they  are  not  re- 
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vealed.  It  was  never  certain  that  he  would  take  this 
plunge,  because  he  must  know  what  it  means  if  it  fails, 
but  he  has  taken  it.  The  battle  proves  that  the  enemy 
has  definitely  decided  to  seek  a  military  decision  this 
year  whatever  the  consequences  to  himself.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  has  overwhelming  reasons — there  is 
the  economic  condition  of  his  country  and  the  critical 
economic  condition  of  his  allies.  He  is  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  Russia  is  at  its  lowest,  and 
America  has  not  come  in  yet  in  its  strength,  so  that  this 
year  the  enemy  may  put  forth  something  which  ap- 
proaches his  full  strength,  but  soon  he  will  grow 
feebler  and  weaker  in  comparison  with  the  Allied 
forces.  Everything  therefore  points  to  the  definite 
determination  of  Germany  to  put  the  whole  of  her  re- 
sources into  seeking  a  military  decision  this  year,  and 
this  means  a  prolonged  battle  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  with  Germany  and  Austria  throwing  in 
the  whole  of  their  strength.  There  are  still  seven  or 
eight  months  during  which  the  fighting  can  continue, 
and  everything  depends  upon  keeping  our  strength 
right  to  the  end  whatever  the  strain  upon  our  re- 
sources may  be.  With  American  aid  we  can  do  it,  but 
even  with  American  help  we  cannot  feel  secure  unless 
we  are  prepared  ourselves  to  make  even  greater  sacri- 
fices than  we  have  hitherto  made." 

The  Man-Power  Bill 

The  Premier  next  passed  to  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  bill,  pointing  out  the  need  of  men  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  in  war  industries  as  well  as  for  the  army. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  country  was  obliged  to  supply 
coal  and  steel  to  some  of  its  Allies.  He  next  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  These  are  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  Morning  Post  of  10  April. 

The  Bill: 

(1)  Increases  the  age  of  service  to  50  (in  spe- 
cial cases  to  55) . 

(2)  Extends  conscription  to  Ireland  immediately 
an  Order  in  Council  is  issued. 

(3)  Enables  all  the  existing  statutory  exemptions 
lo  be  abolished  by  Order  in  Council. 

(4)  By  the  same  method  enables  the  Tribunals 
lo  be  reconstituted,  their  areas  revised,  grounds  of  ex- 
emption standardized,  and  rights  of  appeal  limited. 

(5)  Extends  the  principal  Act  to  ministers  of 
religion  for  non-combatant  service. 

By  administrative  order  there  have  been  or  will 
be  effected  many  combs-out  in  occupational  exemp- 
tions. 

(1)  A  hundred  thousand  Grade  1  men  to  be  re- 
leased from  munition  work. 

(2)  Fifty  thousand  men  (in  addition  to  the  50,- 
OC0  already  liberated)  to  be  taken  from  coal  min- 
ing. 

(3)  More  men  to  be  withdrawn  from  transport 
services. 

(4)  Men  in  other  exempted  occupations  to  be  lib- 
erated in  age-blocks. 

(5)  Shortened  calling-up  notices — seven  in- 
stead of  fourteen  days. 

(6)  Possible  curtailment  of  rights  of  appeal  on 
medical  grounds. 


(7)    A  clean-cut  of  all  fit  men  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice up  to  25. 

The  Debate 

The  House  was  crowded  and  in  a  mood  of  "'deadly 
earnest."  The  Premier  set  the  tone.  "Never,"  says 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  "was  a  graver  speech  delivered 
by  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown."  The  Times  cor- 
respondent says: 

"There  was  no  feeling  of  panic,  but  one  of  very 
deep  anxiety,  and  the  great  majority  of  British  mem- 
bers had  clearly  come  back  from  their  constituencies 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  all  measures,  however  stern,  which 
they  put  forward  as  essential  to  meet  what  was  uni- 
versally recognized  to  be  the  gravest  military  emer- 
gency of  the  war.  If  there  had  been  any  who  doubted 
the  urgency  of  the  need  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting, 
their  illusion  was  dispelled  by  the  news  from  Neuve 
Chappelle,  which  spread  through  the  Lobbies  some 
time  before  the  rising  of  the  House.  Little  was  to 
be  heard  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  proposals  for 
raising  the  military  age  and  otherwise  tightening  up 
the  application  of  the  Service  Acts  to  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  filled  the  stage."  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  even  the  reply  of  Mr.  Asquith  is  best  consid- 
ered in  this  connection. 

Press  Comment 

Papers  of  conservative  tendency  are  uncritical  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  Ministry's  proposals.  The 
Times  signifies  its  approval  stating  that  "no  gov- 
ernment measure  had  ever  a  background  more  grim  or 
a  justification  more  imperative."  The  Morning  Post 
gloomily  remarks  that  "the  Government  is  now  doing 
what  should  have  been  done  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war."  The  Daily  Telegraph  reminds  its  readers  that 
it  had  formerly  "maintained  that  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  so  describes  is  the  least  that  the  nation  should 
be  prepared  to  undergo."  Liberal  papers  such  as  the 
Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  are  in- 
clined to  reserve  judgment  and  to  be  somewhat  dubi- 
ous concerning  the  powers  given  to  the  Minister  of 
National  Service  to  cancel  exemptions.  Radicalism 
in  the  Daily  News  offers  its  accustomed  opposition. 
It  fears  for  shipbuilding  and  war  industries,  and  for 
destruction  of  the  nation's  export  trade — of  that  trade 
which  enables  the  country  to  finance  the  war.  It  argues 
that  present  drafts  cannot  affect  the  present  combat, 
on  which  the  enemy  has  risked  his  all.  It  insists  that 
adoption  of  the  bill  should  not  be  allowed  until  after 
the  most  exhaustive  and  untrammelled  discussion. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Coal  Mines  and  the  Offensive 

(La  Victoire,  April  11,  1918.)  It  is  still  against 
our  good  English  Allies  that  the  Germans  are  making 
their  last  great  effort.  They  have  attacked  the  British 
front  North  of  Arras  and  West  of  Lille,  between  La 
Bassee  and  Armentieres,  at  a  point  where  the  line  was 
held  by  English  and  Portuguese  troops.  The  violence 
of  the  attack,  the  fog,  and  undoubtedly  the  use  of  as- 
phyxiating gases,  caused  their  lines  to  give  way  a 
little;  but  up  to  the  present  the  offensive  does  not 
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compare  in  importance  to  the  attack  of  March  21st 
before  Saint  Quentin.  The  British  lines  -will  be  re- 
formed before  long. 

Any  important  move  backwards  in  this  region 
would  be  extremely  awkward  for  us;  for  about  10 
kilometers  West  of  Givenchy,  where  happily  our  Al- 
ies  have  succeeded  in  regaining  their  lost  ground,  lies 
our  coal-field  of  Bethune.  The  mines  at  Bruay  are 
about  15  kilometers  from  the  firing  line.  Their  an- 
nual output  since  the  war  has  increased  from  three 
million  to  six  million  tons.  It  would  be  a  trouble- 
some deficit  to  make  up  for  our  industries.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  will  prevent  us 
from  having  to  reckon  on  importing  from  England 
those  6  million  tons,  that  now  come  from  Bruay.  The 
Germans  who  know  full  well  the  amount  of  coal  we  re- 
ceive from  Bruay,  as  we  know  the  amount  of  iron 
they  get  out  of  Briey,  will  do  their  utmost  to  profit  by 
their  success  of  yesterday. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Operations  in  the  Ukraine 

(Vossische  Zeitung,  29  March.)  Kieff,  28  March. 
— The  taking  of  Kieff  represents  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  of  the  tasks  which  we  had  undertaken 
in  the  Ukraine  at  the  request  of  the  Central  Rada.  Our 
progress  was  not  delayed,  and  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  personnel  of  the  Ukraine  railroads.  These 
lines  diverge  like  a  fan  in  the  direction  of  Charkoff- 
Poltava-Ekaterinoslav.  One  of  our  detachments  has 
reached  the  important  wheat  market  of  Krementschug, 
and  the  line  connecting  Nicolaieff  and  Charkoff  is  in 
our  hands.  Another  detachment  advanced  as  far  as 
the  road  from  Ekaterinoslav  to  Alexandria.  Our 
cavalry  is  40  kilometers  West  of  Poltava. 

The  further  we  advance  eastwards,  the  stronger 
the  Maximalist  resistance  becomes.  The  Bolsheviks 
have  closed  the  factories  of  Charkoff  so  as  to  oblige 
the  workmen  to  join  the  Red  Guard,  rather  than 
starve.  Russian  sailors,  and  what  remains  of  the  Let- 
tish battalions,  are  fighting  against  us.  But  Czech 
Uaitors  compose  the  only  soid  formations  com- 
manded by  officers.  After  the  hard  battles  near 
Bachmatch  they  offered  us  an  armistice,  and  asked  us 
for  a  free  passage  toward  Vladivostok,  whence  they! 
wished  to  proceed  to  France.  Since  the  German-Rus-! 
sian  peace  they  consider  themselves  as  part  of  the 
French  Army.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  re- 
quest was  refused.   It  has  been  proved  that  the  Czechs 


shoot  all  the  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  that 
fall  into  their  hands  while  fleeing  from  the  Russian 
prisoner  camps  to  Kieff. 

The  war  in  the  Ukraine  is  essentially  one  of  rail- 
roads. Instead  of  cavalry  patrols  locomotives  do  the 
reconnoitering.  As  the  troops  are  often  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  as  much  as  400  kilometers,  each 
man  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  personal  initiative  and 
of  great  individual  courage  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. Many  towns  and  villages  have  been  captured 
by  a  handful  of  men  although  they  were  still  occu- 
pied by  thousands  of  Russian  officers  and  soldiers. 

General  Groener,  a  few  days  ago,  reviewed  the 
first  Ukrainian  division  composed  of  prisoners  of  war 
on  the  Sophia  Square  at  Kieff.  These  soldiers  are 
generally  robust  and  make  an  excellent  impression 
in  their  national  uniform  with  long  coats.  The  Uk- 
raine clergy  blessed  them  before  leaving  to  defend 
their  liberated  country.  At  Kieff  complete  order  is  re- 
stored. Shortly  before  our  entry,  more  than  4,000 
Russian  officers,  and  even  some  Polish,  French  and 
Belgian  officers  had  been  massacred  in  one  night  by 
the  Bolsheviks.  In  the  cities  the  cost  of  living  is  very 
high,  as  the  farmers  keep  their  products  for  them- 
selves. A  great  number  of  industries  are  shut  down. 
There  are  as  many  as  15,000  idle  workmen  at  Kieff. 

As  long  as  the  young  Ukraine  Republic  has  not 
gained  internal  peace  it  is  impossible  to  think  about 
the  regular  exportation  of  its  cereals.  But  its  Gov- 
ernment, in  constant  co-operation  with  the  German  au- 
thorities, is  making  every  effort  to  overcome  the  in- 
ternal difficulties. 

Austria's  Enemies 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  2  April.)  The  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  von  Arz,  in  an  interview  with  an  editor  of  the 
/V eues  Wiener  Tagehlatt  on  the  war,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  as  a  result  of  the  peace  in  the  East 
certain  parts  of  the  army  could  be  placed  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  whether  other  classes  of  more  advanced 
age  could  be  released,  said: 

"There  are  people  who  think  that  the  war  is 
largely  over  for  Austria-Hungary.  This  misconcep- 
tion cannot  be  too  vigorously  opposed.  In  Italy,  to 
begin  with,  we  have  still  an  enemy  before  us  who, 
since  the  twelfth  battle  of  the  Isonzo  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  necessary  replacements  in  war  and  combat 
material.  A  very  severe  test  of  the  forces  facing  this 
enemy  is  bound  to  come.  Besides,  there  remains  the 
fact  that  the  French,  British  and  Americans  are  as 
much  our  foes  as  Germany's." 
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Ireland  and  Conscription 


"When  towards  the  end  of  the  speech  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  the  intention  to  apply  conscrip- 
tion to  Ireland,  a  storm  of  passion  broke  forth  from 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  voice 
could  hardly  be  heard  in  the  din,  shrill  strident  voices 
challenging  every  sentence.  The  threat  of  conscrip- 
tion has  united  every  section  of  Nationalists.  When 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  accompaniment  of  ecstatic 
cheers  from  the  Tories,  declared  it  to  be  impossible 
any  longer  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  Ireand  from 
the  Military  Service  Act,  Mr.  Dillon  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice:  'You  will  get  no  men  from  Ireland  by 
compulsion,'  and  a  few  moments  later  Mr.  Wm. 
O'Brien  exclaimed,  'This  is  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Ireland.'  The  emotion,  the  ebullience,  the  pas- 
sionate outcries  from  the  Nationalist  members  car- 
ried one  back  to  the  old  stormy  days  of  Irish  agita- 
tion." 

Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle  describes  the  second 
part  of  the  debate  of  9  April  on  the  Man-power  Bill. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  will  show  the 
tone  adopted  on  both  sides: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George. — The  character  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  just  as  much  Irish 
as  it  is  English.  May  I  say  it  is  more  so — it  is  more 
Irish  and  Scotch  and  Welsh  than  it  is  even  English. 
(Cheers.)  Ireland  through  its  representatives  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war  assented  to  it  

"Mr.  Devlin. — Because  it  was  a  war  for  small 
nationalities. 

"An  Hon.  Member. — Then  why  don't  you  fight 
for  small  nationalities?  (Cheers.) 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Ireland  through  its  rep- 
resentatives assented  to  the  war,  voted  for  the  war, 
supported  the  war.  The  Irish  representatives,  and 
Ireland  through  its  representatives,  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  committed  the  Empire  to  this  war.  They 
are  fully  as  responsible  for  it  as  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Cheers.)  May  I  just  read  the 
declaration  issued  by  the  Irish  Party  on  December 
17,  1914,  shortly  after  the  war  began? 

"Mr.  Byrne. — We  have  had  a  revolution  since 
then. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George. — This  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Irish  Party  :^— 

"  ""A  test  to  search  men's  souls  has  arisen.  The  Em- 
pire is  engaged  in  the  most  serious  war  in  history.  It 
is  a  just  war,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  military  des- 
potism of  Germany.  It  is  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the 
sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations  and  the 
respect  and  enlargement  of  the  great  principle  of  na- 
tionality. Involved  in  it  is  the  fate  of  France,  our 
kindred  country,  the  chief  nation  of  that  powerful 


Celtic  race  to  which  we  belong;  the  fate  of  Belgium,  to 
whom  we  are  attached  by  the  same  great  ties  of  race 
and  by  the  common  desire  of  a  small  nation  to  assert 
its  freedom;  and  the  fate  of  Poland,  whose  sufferings 
and  whose  struggles  bear  so  marked  a  resemblance  to 
our  own.  It  is  a  war  for  high  ideals  of  human  gov- 
ernment and  international  relations,  and  Ireland  will 
be  false  to  her  history,  and  to  every  consideration  of 
honor,  good  faith,  and  self-interest  did  she  not  wil- 
lingly bear  her  share  in  its  burdens  and  sacrifices.'  " 

The  Daily  Telegraph  summarizes  the  debate: 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  moral  case  for  bringing  Ireland 
under  compulsion  was  overwhelming.  He  quoted 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  to 
show  how  absolutely  the  Irish  Nationalists  had  ac- 
cepted this  war  as  their  own;  indeed,  he  read  one  pas- 
sage in  which  Mr.  Dillon  himself  had  said  that  he 
would  not  oppose  conscription  if  it  were  needed  to 
secure  victory,  and  he  drew  from  the  new  Irish  leader 
the  reluctant  admission  that  he  still  believed  in  the 
justice  of  the  war.  Irishmen,  said  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, were  being  conscripted  for  the  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  and  in  New  Zealand;  the  depleted 
Irish  battalions  at  the  front  were  now  half -filled  with 
Englishmen;  how,  then,  could  he  ask  young  Britons 
of  18  1-2  and  men  of  50  to  stand  in  the  breach  to  de- 
fend Irish  liberties  while  young  Irishmen  of  military 
age  slouched  and  sheltered  themselves  at  home?  Tt 
is  not  merely  illogical,'  he  said,  'it  is  unjust,'  and  so 
he  went  on  to  say  that  though  it  may  take  some  time 
before  enrollment  begins,  an  Order  in  Council  put- 
ting conscription  into  force  in  Ireland  will  be  is- 
sued without  delay.  At  this  the  uproar  broke  out 
anew.  'It's  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ireland,' 
shrieked  Mr.  O'Brien.  'Enrollment  will  never  begin,' 
yelled  a  score  of  voices,  young  Captain  Redmond, 
prominent  in  khaki,  leaning  forward  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement. 


"Then  the  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Convention,  which  had  just  been 
drawn  up — unhappily,  not  unanimous — and  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
without  delay  a  measure  of  self-government  for  Ire- 
land, enacting  what  is  just  to  both  Irish  parties,  and 
what  he  hoped  could  be  carried  without  violent  con- 
troversy. 'Keep  it'  shouted  the  ragged  chorus.  'Keep 
it!'  Mr.  Devlin  jumped  up,  demanding  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  incude  in  the  report 
of  the  Convention  that  is  to  be  published,  the  report 
also  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Convention,  which 
declared  against  conscription  and  insisted  that  no 
such  proposal  was  feasible  in  Ireland  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  new  Irish  Parliament.  Mr.  Devlin  not 
merely  asked,  but  clamored,  for  an  assurance,  and 
when  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
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copy  of  the  report  referred  to,  there  was  a  shout  of 
mocking  laughter,  and  Mr.  Devlin  wanted  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  whole  proceedings  then  and 
there.  By  this  time,  however,  passion  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  Irish  benches,  for  large  numbers  of 
members  in  other  parts  of  the  House  warmly  resented 
these  persistent  Irish  interruptions.  Later  on,  when 
Mr.  Devlin  got  his  chance  to  move  the  adjournment, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  order,  he  denounced 
the  madness  of  the  course  on  which  the  Government 
were  entering,  but  the  only  tangible  argument — apart 
fiom  recrimination  and  invective — which  he  and  his 
fellows  had  to  bring  against  conscription  was  based 
not  on  its  injustice,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  consulted  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion." 

The  summary,  if  somewhat  partial  in  tone,  is  ac- 
curate as  to  facts.  It  omits  one  interesting  reference 
to  American  participation: 

"Mr.  T.  Healy  (Cork,  N.  E.,  Nat.)  said  that  in 
consideration  of  man-power  the  first  thing  an  assem- 
bly like  the  House  of  Commons  should  ask  was  why 
America  after  three  years  of  war  threw  in  her  for- 
tunes with  the  Allies.  America  was  fighting  for  issues 
that  had  arisen  out  of  the  war,  and  not  for  any  issues 
which  had  caused  the  war.  She  was  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  for  a  free  passage  for  her  ships, 
and  must  continue  the  battle  until  that  was  settled. 
She  was  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe- 
Doctrine."  This  was  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
America,  in  common  with  the  other  Allies,  was  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  small  nationalities. 

During  the  debate  three  divisions  (votes)  were 
taken  on  questions  of  closure  and  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill.  On  these  the  Government  secured  310,  323  and 
299  votes  as  against  85,  80  and  80.  Of  the  opposi- 
tion votes  about  a  dozen  were  apparently  cast  by  paci- 
fists, while  the  rest  represented  a  practically  solid 
block  of  Irish  Nationalists. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  press  remains  as  it  was 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Lloyd  George's  Speech  on  the  Man-Power  Bill 

The  French  press  has  devoted  only  a  normal 
amount  of  comment  to  Lloyd  George's  speech;  and  its 
comment  for  the  most  part  bore  upon  the  proposals 
of  the  bill  itself  rather  than  upon  the  speech.  The 
provision  to  extend  the  limit  of  the  military  service 
is  warmly  approved  by  all  sections  of  the  press,  par- 
ticularly as  the  difference  in  the  age  limits  for  service 
in  France  and  England  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
comment  in  France.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
points  most  vigorously  pressed  by  various  elements  of 
the  opposition  in  France  for  some  time  past,  particu- 
larly under  the  Painleve  ministry.  The  extension  of 
conscription  to  Ireland  is  also  approved,  although  the 
press  is  careful  to  avoid  entering  into  the  Home  Rule 
controversy.  The  only  other  points  generally  dis- 
cussed are  the  unity  of  command  and  the  reluctance 
of  England  heretofore  to  send  abroad  the  divisions 
assigned  to  Home  Defence.  There  is  no  comment  on 
Lloyd    George's    remarks    upon    the   Vth  Army, 


nor  upon  his  references  to  American  participation  in 
the  war.  In  general,  the  French  press  is  highly  appre- 
ciative of  this  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  England; 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  references  to  divergences  in 
the  past,  the  tone  of  its  discussion  is  not  controversial. 
Its  general  attitude  is  at  times  frankly  critical,  but 
perhaps  on  that  very  account,  free  from  resentment. 

The  first  comment  on  the  speech  in  the  Paris  press 
was  an  article  in  the  late  morning  edition  of  the  Echo 
de  Paris  of  April  10,  by  "Pertinax"  (M.  Andre  Gi- 
raud).  This  writer  has  often  been  decidedly  critical 
of  the  English,  and  his  point  of  view  has  always  been 
distinctly  French.  His  article  touches  only  on  the 
three  main  points:  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  of  ser- 
vice, the  extension  of  conscription  to  Ireland,  and  the 
unity  of  command. 

"If  the  Cabinet  has  determined  upon  such  radical 
measures  as  these,  it  is  on  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance or  the  weakening  of  the  obstacles  which  up  to  the 
present  have  limited  the  Governmnt  to  half -measures. 
The  great  means  of  conversion  which  has  brought 
about  the  change  in  pubic  feeling  has  been  the  battle 
on  the  western  front,  and  the  sentiment  of  a  direct  dan- 
ger which  it  has  caused  among  the  British  people.  In 
the  days  immediately  following  March  21st,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  took  advantage  of  it  for  accomplishing 
acts  at  which  he  had  hesitated  until  now.  As  rapidly 
as  possible,  he  sent  to  France  the  divisions  stationed 
in  England;  and  whose  maintenance  in  England  had 
been  called  for  by  what  was  an  insular  anxiety  rather 
than  a  studied  strategic  conception.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  energetic  policy  of  the  Cabinet  will  not  meet 
any  opposition  in  England.  There  is  no  longer  in 
England  enough  of  the  spirit  of  military  particular- 
ism to  bring  into  question  again  the  unity  of  com- 
mand during  the  battle;  but  what  there  is  left  of  it 
will  no  doubt  take  offense  at  the  hardly  veiled  criti- 
cisms which  the  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  certain 
organs  of  the  Command.  The  Labor  Unions,  Paci- 
fists and  the  Irish  may  also  have  to  be  counted  with. 

"But  these  shadows  should  not  make  us  forget  the 
burst  of  sunight.  .  .  .  England  is  giving  all 
of  herself  to  the  struggle.  Her  whole  past  teaches  us 
that  she  will  persevere  unto  victory." 

In  regard  to  the  divisions  heretofore  retained  in 
England,  Marcel  Hutin,  the  military  correspondent 
of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  remarks  on  April  11,  apropos  of 
the  new  German  push  in  Flanders:  "It  is  thus  urgent 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Lloyd  George, 
England  send  to  France  every  possible  force  (toutes 
ses  disponibilites),  including  those  held  back  under 
the  empty  and  puerile  apprehension  of  a  possible 
landing  of  German  troops  in  England." 

The  question  of  Unity  of  Command  is  not  now 
taken  up  again  in  detail.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  at  the  time  Parliament  met,  the  French  papers 
best  informed  on  English  affairs  expected  that  Lloyd 
George  would  meet  with  sharp  and  possibly  dangerous 
opposition  on  account  of  his  decision,  and  they  were 
all  the  more  appreciative  of  it  on  this  account.  Thus, 
M.  Auguste  Gauvain,  in  the  Debats,  begins  his  edi- 
torial by  pointing  out  the  many  difficulties  of  Lloyd 
George's  position. 
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"In  spite  of  the  gravity  of  events,  he  is  still  at- 
tacked hy  certain  parliamentary  groups,  which  have 
been  joined  by  the  friends  of  Sir  William  Robertson. 
Having  no  party  of  his  own,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
him  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  for  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  leader 
of  the  Liberals  and  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives 
each  retains  a  personal  authority  which  is  not  always 
devoted  unreservedly  to  the  support  of  the ^  Prime 
Minister."  M.  Gauvain  praises  Lloyd  George's  cour- 
age in  meeting  the  attacks  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  Sir  William  Robertson,  and  in  adapting 
himself  to  circumstances  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
English  traditions. 

"For  instance,  lie  has  had  a  clear  discernment 
for  some  time  past  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
Unity  of  Command.  He  tried  to  lead  up  to  the  de- 
sirable solution  by  suggesting  at  Rapallo  to  organize 
the  Versailles  War  Council.  But  merely  for  this 
modest  attempt  he  was  furiously  assailed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  separate  commands,  and  notably  so  by  the 
friends  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  insisted  upon  keep- 
ing complete  independenc  for  himself  and  for  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  Without  allowing  himself  to  be  stopped 
by  the  campaign  against  him  in  the  press  or  in  the 
lobby  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  the  Rapallo  system  when  the  offensive 
in  Picardy  developed.  He  recognized  at  once  the 
importance  of  co-ordinating  closely  the  action  of  the 
French  and  British  Armies.  But  it  needed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  offensive  to  convince  the  refrac- 
tory personages  that  such  a  step  was  necessary.  The 
change  was  effected  in  the  face  of  the  danger.  Even 
then  it  was  only  done  by  degrees,  in  doses. 

"Yesterday  Mr.  Lloyd  George  defined  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  the  following  language.  'We  have 
confided  to  General  Foch  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
strategy  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  western  front.' 
Of  the  strategy  of  the  armies,  not  of  the  armies  them- 
selves. That  leaves  something  still  to  be  desired.  At 
any  rate  we  should  be  thankful  for  what  we  have 
finally  gained, — regretting  at  the  same  time  that  it 
required  a  misfortune  to  persuade  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it." 

This  is  perhaps  stretching  a  point  of  interpreta- 
tion, by  trying  to  draw  too  fine  a  distinction  between 
what  Lloyd  George  said  and  what  he  might  have 
said.  At  any  rate  it  is  an  interpretation  which  only 
the  Debats  puts  forward.  No  other  paper  makes  any 
reserves  on  this  point,  and  the  Temps  takes  pains  to 
express  its  particular  satisfaction: 

"Mr.  Loyd  George  yesterday  called  upon  his  coun- 
try for  a  great  military  effort.  Even  while  he  spoke, 
a  violent  German  attack  furnished  him  with  fresh 
arguments,  arguments  that  he  had  not  desired.  But 
the  situation  is  so  clear  that  it  admits  of  no  discus- 
sion. Great  Britain  like  France  has  her  existence  at 
stake.  She  must  in  her  turn  make  an  effort  with  all 
her  forces,  and  she  will  do  it.  British  patriotism  is 
a  guarantee  of  this,  for  it  is  never  more  tenacious  than 
when  put  to  a  test.  As  early  as  yesterday  we  saw  the 
House  of  Commons  giving  an  imposing  majority.  Mr. 


Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  battle  that  was  going  on, 
and  of  the  measures  that  he  would  propose  to  the 
House.  To  establish  the  responsibilities  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  remedies  are  tasks  that  are  incumbent  upon 
our  Allies  across  the  Channel,  and  it  is  now  not  our 
place  to  interfere.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which 
we  wish  to  express  ourselves  without  delay. 

"The  British  Prime  Minister  has  shown  that  the 
Unity  of  Command  was  a  necessity  and  that  it  has 
been  realized.  He  paid  great  tribute  to  General 
Foch.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  statement,  the 
value  of  which  we  fully  appreciate.  The  Unity  of 
Command  was  not  obtained  without  some  difficulties. 
In  the  common  interest  of  all  the  allies  we  are  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  that  it  has  been  definitely  at- 
tained, and  that  the  accord  will  be  applied  (not  only 
according  to  the  letter,  but  also  according  to  the  spirit) 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expresses  it." 

Last  of  all,  there  may  be  noted  the  following 
point  raised  by  the  Gaulois:  "The  Unity  of  Command 
presents  a  guarantee  over  which  we  cannot  congratu- 
late ourselves  too  much.  It  is  now  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that  there  should  be  also  a  single  General  Staff, 
in  order  that  the  instructions  of  the  Generalissimo 
could  be  executed  with  the  punctuality  and  prompt- 
ness which  assures  their  being  carried  out  effec- 
tively." 

A  Rapprochement  With  the  Bolsheviki? 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  French  opinion  is  less 
unfavorable  than  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  "rapproche- 
ment" with  the  Bolshevik  Government.  On  the  mor- 
row of  President  Wilson's  message  to  the  Soviets, 
several  conservative  papers,  including  the  Temps 
and  the  Figaro,  insisted  that  France  should  be  repre- 
sented in  Russia  and  should  not  leave  that  tremen- 
dous field  of  action  exclusively  to  the  Central  Em- 
pires. The  Humanite  and  the  Pays  have  constantly 
advocated  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and  co-operation 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Two  items  of  news  which 
appeared  in  the  Paris  papers  on  March  26  mark  a 
new  step  in  that  evolution. 

The  first  is  that  Trotsky  seems  to  have  become  the 
leader  of  a  party  among  the  Bolsheviki  favorable  to 
military  resistance  to  the  Teutonic  invaders.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  had  already  marked  his  hos- 
tility to  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk.  The  French  pa- 
pers seem  inclined  to  take  with  a  certain  degree  of 
seriousness  his  efforts  for  the  organization  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

M.  Pichon  appeared  on  March  25  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Military  and  Foreign 
Affairs.  Most  of  the  papers  were  silent  about  the 
subjects  discussed;  the  Matin  stated  that,  answering 
questions  asked  by  M.  Albert  Thomas,  M.  Pichon  gave 
some  information  concerning  the  movement  of  na- 
tional resistance  which  seems  to  be  on  the  way  in  Rus- 
sia. UHomme  Libre  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  the 
Allies  are  ready  to  support  M.  Trotsky — the  500  offi- 
cers of  the  French  mission  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  officers'  corps— provided  the  Russian  army  be 
indeed  a  national  army,  fighting  for  the  very  life  of 
Russia  against  Russia's  only  enemies,  Germany  and 
her  accomplices. 
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M.  Pichon  also  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a  Jap- 
anese intervention;  but  no  details  on  that  subject  were 
allowed  to  transpire. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Weakening  of  the  Bolsheviks 
-Xow  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  concluded  peace, 
their  program  no  longer  appeals  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Russian  people.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creasingly regarded  as  the  instrument  of  internal 
misfortunes. 

(Hans  Yorst,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  6.)  When 
Lenin  first  came  into  power,  we  remarked  that  he 
would  be  hard  to  down,  as  he  was  not  the  man  to 
permit  criminal  license  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
knew  that  might  could  be  checked  only  by  might. 
The  Soviet  has  been  the  instrument  for  the  organized 
dictatorship  of  the  workmen  and  peasants,  and  has 
had  behind  it  so  great  a  majority  that  no  one  could 
seriously  threaten  it.  Moreover,  the  country  is  at 
present  heartily  sick  of  civil  commotions,  and  no  real 
change  is  likely  to  take  place  for  some  time.  But  we 
cannot  as  yet  convince  ourselves  of  the  permanence 
of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  It  is  true  that  Soviet  and 
Bolshevist  are  so  far  united.  But  we  have  seen  one 
revolution  in  the  Soviet  itself,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  see  another.  The  Russian  proletariat 
are  not  followers  of  Bolshevism  per  se,  but  of  that 
which  promises  them  peace,  land,  bread,  and  liberty. 
The  Bolshevists  received  their  strongest  support  with- 
out a  doubt  from  the  army,  through  whose  masses 
surged  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  longing  for 
peace. 

But  now  that  peace  is  attained,  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine that  it  has  not  brought  everything  which  was 
expected  of  it.  Many  are  the  murmurs  against  the 
peace  of  Brest,  deep  are  the  wounds  in  Russia's  pride; 
and  the  Bolshevists  bear  the  whole  responsibility  for 
this  peace.  The  millions  who  have  left  the  army  and 
have  accomplished  their  desire  are  no  longer  to  be 
counted  on  by  Lenin,  once  their  needs  begin  to  turn 
in  an  entirely  different  direction.  The  peasants  now 
have  the  land  of  the  monasteries  and  great  landlords, 
for  which  they  followed  the  Bolshevists,  and  no  one 
can  take  it  away  from  them.  Will  they  be  ready  to 
follow  the  Bolshevists  further,  and  enter  the  path  of 
social  and  economic  theory?  All  sources  of  infor- 
mation agree  that  the  Socialist  theories  providing 
for  the  repartition  of  the  land  were  too  complicated 
to  be  practical,  and  that  this  repartition  took  place  to 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  entire  community,  but  princi- 
pally of  those  who  could  grab  most  and  hold  what  they 
got.  This  method,  however,  brought  more  potential 
and  actual  prosperity  to  the  peasants  than  the  Stolypin 
Agrarian  Reforms  would  have  done  in  many  years; 
and  if  the  peasantry  follow  their  own  interests  they 
will  let  socialistic  theory  take  care  of  itself,  and  turn 
in  self-defense  to  some  mixed  type  of  borgeois-peas- 
ant  democracy. 

As  for  the  workmen — they  too  followed  the  Bol- 
shevists in  the  hope  of  better  conditions.  But,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  economic  anarchy  has  never  run 


riot  to  such  an  extent  as  under  the  Bolshevists,  and 
the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  of  all  kinds 
which  have  closed,  and  the  number  of  workingmen 
out  of  work,  is  appalling.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  home  market  for  every  product  of  indus- 
try which  will  favor  speedy  recuperation.  But  "so- 
cialistic methods,"  and  "direct  barter,"  only  hinder 
such  recuperation.  Such  anti-capitalistic  measures 
as  state  ownership  of  banks,  and  the  ownership  of 
factories  by  laborers,  would  have  a  similar  effect. 

Thus,  it  is  likely  that  the  transition  period  will 
open  the  eyes  and  temper  the  theories — if  they  ever 
had  any — of  the  workmen  as  well  as  the  peasants.  A 
turn  of  opinion,  if  it  comes,  may  come  as  suddenly  as 
that  of  the  late  summer  of  1917,  when  the  radical 
Socialists  overthrew  the  moderates.  But  if  it  comes, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Bolshevists  in  their  fall  will 
drag  the  Soviet  with  them.  The  Soviet  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  new7  Russia,  and  is  representative  enough 
to  adapt  itself,  we  believe,  to  any  possible  change. 

America  in  the  War 

This  support  will  not  suffice  to  spare  the  Allies  a 
crushing  defeat. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  American  declara- 
tion of  war  has  given  the  German  press  an  occasion 
to  resume  comment  which  had  ceased  since  January 
on  America's  part  in  the  war.  American  affairs  had 
largely  been  crowded  out  of  the  German  press  by 
peace  on  the  East  and  the  offensive.  Only  brief  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Expedition- 
ary Forces  with  the  French,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  American  troops  in  the  operations  of  Picardy.  It 
is  possible  to  class  the  inspired  articles  in  a  single 
group,  because  all  appear  to  have  drawn  their  docu- 
mentation from  the  same  source.  In  addition  to  this 
is  varied  comment  in  the  reactionary  press  and  a  re- 
stricted amount  of  tolerant  criticism  in  the  liberal. 

The  leitmotif  of  the  official  press  is  that  America 
has  not  lived  up  to  her  promises  to  the  Allies  and 
will  not  do  so  in  time.  Hindenburg  is  quoted  confi- 
dently: "Germany's  sword  will  have  struck  in  the 
West  before  American  can  give  appreciable  fighting 
support  to  the  Allies"  (Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  6  April).  The  million  Americans  expected 
by  the  French  to  relieve  them  of  part  of  the  burden  on 
'  the  Western  front  have  not  arrived.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  (April  6),  writes: 

"When  America  declared  war,  she  promised  an 
army  of  millions,  with  untold  numbers  of  aviators 
and  machines.  Today,  after  a  year  of  war,  she  has 
only  200,000  men  in  France,  and  of  these  the  greater 
part  are  lines-of-communication  and  railroad  troops, 
or  are  engaged  in  other  duties  of  the  rear.  Neither 
does  it  look  as  though  for  the  present  America  had 
any  prospect  of  securing  the  Allies  victory  in  the  air 
any  more  than  on  earth.  We  have  not  noticed  any 
rush  of  American  aviators  to  the  front.  If  we  may 
believe  news  from  America,  the  problem  of  building 
a  battle-worthy  machine  is  still  an  unsolved  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  performances  of 
American  aviators  have  not  so  far  given  even  as 
much  as  a  single  opportunity  for  a  striking  commu- 
nique." 
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The  same  paper  on  the  9th  compares  the  pledges  j 
made  to  the  Allies  of  support  in  aviation  "reaching 
a  grand  total  of  22,000  machines"  with  the  present 
status.  An  article  in  a  French  paper  is  quoted:  "The 
American  press  would  be  wiser  in  acquainting  the 
people  with  the  facts  than  in  attempting  to  fill  the 
world  with  astonishment — thus  far,  the  U.  S.  have 
exported  one  machine  fit  for  flying.  Not  a  single 
American  machine  is  on  the  front,  despite  previous 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Nearly  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  majority  of  avi- 
ation schools  in  America.  American  aviators  must 
come  to  France  or  England  to  complete  their  train- 
ing. 

"In  short,"  says  the  Muenchner  Neuste  Nachrich- 
ten  (6  April),  "American  participation  in  the  war  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  nearly  all  concerned.  The 
Allies  complain  of  the  delay  in  the  sending  of  troops, 
and  in  American  ship-building.  We  count  upon  their 
disappointment  in  any  American  army  which  they 
will  have  this  year."  In  support  of  this  the  papers 
quote  statements  supposedly  made  by  French  officers 
taken  prisoner  in  the  present  drive  to  the  effect  that 
American  troops  are  of  small  value  while  fighting 
alone,  and  can  only  be  used  to  advantage  when  framed 
by  French  troops. 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  (6  April)  declares 
in  an  editorial:  "In  a  military  sense  the  entrance 
of  America  into  the  war  has  until  now  not  been  felt 
by  us.  There  can  be  no  question  of  im- 

mediate assistance  from  this  source,  nor  can  there 
be  any  talk  of  America's  taking  a  decisive  part  in  the 
fighting  for  some  time  to  come.  .  .  .  Our  U- 
boats  are  functioning  with  greater  and  greater  effi- 
ciency. Certainly  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Americans  will  find  it  possible  little  by  litte  to  add  to 
their  troops  and  military  equipment  now  on  the  West- 
ern Front.  But  today  that  no  longer  frightens  us. 
Double-front  fighting  is  over  for  us.  In  only  one  way 
has  the  Entente  been  enriched  by  the  entrance  of 
America  into  the  war,  that  is  in  hopes." 

Most  of  the  "war-to-a-finish"  reactionary  German 
papers  have  consistently  ridiculed  America's  part 
in  the  war.  Of  late,  however,  they  show  a  tendency  to 
modify  their  attitude.  America  is  now  presented  as 
a  nation  increasing  in  strength — a  future  menace  to 
Germany.  This  change  is  obviously  aimed  to  steel 
German  nerves  for  a  decisive  immediate  effort,  so 
that  in  the  future  the  American  peril  may  be  regarded 
calmly.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (6 
April)  writes: 

"The  aim  of  American  Imperialism  as  that  of 
British  Imperialism  was  to  prevent  industrious  Ger- 
many from  securing  a  dominant  place  in  world  trade. 
These  Americans  also  wanted  to  develop  their  mili- 
tary forces.  In  a  word,  America's  effort  is  directed 
toward  military,  economic,  and  political  expansion. 
How  far  America  has  succeeded  and  will  succeed  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  American  publicity  methods 
awaken  our  skepticism  over  the  result.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  America  is  developing  a  power  in  men 
and  material  worthy  of  respect.  America  has  pro- 
longed the  war  by  the  material  and  moral  aid  she 


has  given  our  enemies.  But  in  the  present  decisive 
battle,  America's  military  aid  has  no  particular  sig- 
nificance." 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  makes  an  even  more  frank 
admission:  "The  ally  which  joined  Great  Britain 
in  February,  1917,  is  most  important  to  her.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  American  soldiers  are  actually 
fighting  on  French  soil;  but  America  has  vigorously 
set  out  to  realize  her  end,  to  create  an  army  of  1,- 
500,000  men  and  tonnage  corresponding  to  the  needs 
of  this  army.  We  have  never  regarded  the  American 
aid  as  a  bluff,  and  we  see  the  lesson  of  American 
history,  particularly  in  the  Civil  War,  confirmed  by 
a  vigorous  policy  conscious  of  the  war  aims  to  be 
realized,  whatever  the  time  and  cost  may  be.  No 
German  victory  will  effect  the  existing  war  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  for  her  that  time  is  working,  and  there  is 
only  one  contingency  which  would  decide  America 
to  conclude  peace:  that  is  that  England  should  come 
to  an  accord  with  Germany  before  it  is  too  late. 
America  is  and  will  remain  the  most  direct  adversary 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  can  count  upon  the 
most  absolute  support  of  America  in  the  war  against 
Germany." 

German  discussion  on  what  America  proposes  to 
do,  shows  that  close  attention  is  paid  to  the  American 
press.  Debates  in  the  House  and  official  statements 
are  carefully  checked.  The  Nord  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine Zeitung,  concluded  recently: 

"Judging  from  the  numbers  shipped  in  the  past 
five  months,  the  half  million  will  not  reach  Europe 
before  1919.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Allies  can- 
not use  more  than  the  number  of  American  troops 
now  available  for  an  attack.  The  possible  reinforce- 
ments will  just  suffice  to  replace  the  unavoidable 
losses  sustained  in  the  present  light  engagements.  If 
Baker  wishes  to  meet  the  desires  of  Foch  he  needs 
more  ships.  But  where  will  he  find  them?  Concerning 
this  question  McCumber  said  in  Congress,  Jan.  16, 
1918:  "With  the  small  tonnage  at  our  disposal  it  is 
better  to  stop  shipping  troops  and  send  food  stuffs 
to  the  Allies.  For  one  thing  is  sure;  if  we  do  not 
give  the  Allies  a  greater  part  of  shipping  space  than 
heretofore  they  will  certainly  collapse  before  we  can 
take  their  place  on  the  battlefield." 

"We  need  not  be  more  optimistic  than  the  Amer- 
icans themselves,  therefore  we  repeat  what  we  know 
to  be  the  present  situation:  more  divisions  of  Ameri- 
can troops  than  are  at  present  in  France  are  not  likely 
to  appear  in  the  immediate  future." 

The  anniversary  of  American  entry  into  the  war 
has  also  given  the  German  press  an  occasion  for  fur- 
ther speculation  about  the  aims  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. President  Wilson  comes  in  for  his  usual  share 
of  personal  abuse.  The  Vogtlandische  Zeitung 
(April  9)  calls  him  a  "Mad  Ajax,"  attempting  to 
lead  the  German  hero  folk  astray  with  empty  phrase- 
ology. The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  usually 
very  moderate  in  tone,  concludes:  "The  aims  for 
which  Wilson  pretended  that  America  was  fighting 
are,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  further  from  realization 
than  ever.  The  defense  of  small  nations  has  its 
American  application  in  the  despoiling  of  Holland, 
and  the  unfulfilled  promises  to  Switzerland. 
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The  moral  position  of  the  Allies  has  gained  nothing 
by  adding  the  United  States  as  an  Ally." 

An  article  from  America  by  Ian  Hay  attracted 
wide  interest  in  Germany.  In  this,  Hay  is  supposed 
to  state  that  the  United  States  have  not  profited  as 
had  been  hoped  from  the  mistakes  of  others.  "The 
American  people  entered  the  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  but  were  unmindful  of  many  of 
the  serious  problems  confronting  them.  Conse- 
quently their  aid  to  the  Allies  is  less  than  a  year  ago." 

By  far  the  most  important  recent  article  on  the 
United  States  is  one  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April 
6.  This  article  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
governing  circles  in  the  United  States  and  the  people. 
"It  is  a  mistake  for  the  German  people,  misinformed 
by  the  Pan-German  press,  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  have  avoided  war  with  America,  had  we  not  in- 
creased our  submarine  warfare.  Our  submarine 
policy  was  what  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Wilson  to 
put  through  a  declaration  of  war.  To  all  appear- 
ances no  other  factor  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  popular  opposition  to  such  a  declara- 
tion. Is  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  justify  our  sub- 
marine warfare  by  darkening  the  truth  on  this  point? 


"Another  factor  was  the  constant  prodding  by 
the  war  industry  and  financial  circles  in  America. 
They  desired  to  take  Germanys'  markets  in  Latin- 
America;  they  desired  also  the  confiscation  of  the 
large  German  ships  in  American  ports.  There  was 
also  the  latent  idea  that  America  must  be  very  strong 
to  offset  Japan. 

"But  the  real  reason  for  America's  entrance  was 
the  wish  to  prevent  Germany  from  securing  a  victory 
over  the  European  Allies.  A  year  before  the  war 
President  Wilson  had  sought  to  prevent  a  victor  on 
either  side.  This  policy  was  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  very  one-sided  neutrality. 

"But  these  notions  affect  only  the  President  and 
a  very  small  political  circle.  The  American  people 
undoubtedly  wished  to  preserve  peace.  For  the 
clever  demagogue  of  a  President  to  overcome  the 
desire  for  peace  in  the  people  it  requird  a  strong 
provocation,  such  as  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

"It  was  the  fear  of  German  world  domination 
which  inspired  the  rhetorical  phrase,  'making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.'  It  is  ever  the  habit  of 
the  Americans  not  to  express  in  plain  terms  their 
political  reflections." 
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The  Emperor  Charles'  Peace  Proposal  of 
March,  1917 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  autographed  let- 
ter, communicated  on  March  31,  1917,  by  Prince 
Sixte  of  Bourbon,  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  M.  Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  immediately  communicated,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Prince,  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Council: 
"'My  dear  Sixte: 

"The  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  war,  which  has 
brought  so  much  mourning  and  sorrow  into  the  world, 
is  approaching.  All  the  peoples  of  my  Empire  are 
more  closely  united  than  ever  in  a  common  determi- 
nation to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Thanks  to 
their  union,  and  to  the  generous  support  of  all  the 
nationalities  of  my  Empire,  the  monarchy  has  been 
able  to  resist,  throughout  three  years,  the  heaviest 
assaults.  No  man  can  deny  the  military  advantages 
gained  by  my  troops,  especially  on  the  Balkan  theatre 
of  war. 

"France,  for  her  part,  has  shown  a  force  of  re- 
sistance and  an  elan  which  are  magnificent.  All  of  us 
admire  without  reserve  the  traditional  bravery  of  her 
army,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  whole  French 
people.  Thus  it  is  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  see 
that  although  momentarily  adversaries,  no  real  di- 
vergence of  views  or  aspirations  separates  my  Empire 
from  France, — and  to  see  that  I  may  hope  that  my 
keen  sympathies  for  France,  joined  with  those  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  will  avoid  forever  the  return  of  a 
state  of  war  for  which  no  responsibility  can  rest  upon 
me. 

"With  this  aim,  and  in  order  to  manifest  in  a 
precise  manner  the  reality  of  these  sentiments,  I  beg 
you  to  inform  secretly  and  unofficially  M.  Poincare, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  that  I  will  support 
by  every  possible  means  and  by  using  all  my  personal 
influence  among  my  allies,  the  just  claims  of  France 
in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

"As  to  Belgium,  she  must  be  re-established  en- 
tirely in  her  sovereignty,  keeping  the  whole  of  her 
African  possessions,  without  prejudice  to  indemnities 
she  may  receive  for  the  losses  she  has  suffered. 

"As  for  Serbia,  she  will  be  re-established  in  her 
sovereignty,  and,  as  a  gauge  of  our  good  will,  we  are 
disposed  to  assure  her  a  fair  and  natural  access  to 
the  Adriatic  sea,  as  well  as  large  economic  conces- 
sions. 

"Austria-Hungary,  on  her  side,  will  demand  as 
a  primordial  and  absolute  condition  that  the  King- 
dom of  Serbia  in  the  future  cease  all  relations  with, 
and  suppress  any  club  or  group  (the  Narodna  Ob- 


rana  in  particular)  whose  political  purpose  tends 
toward  a  disaggregation  of  the  monarchy;  and  that 
Serbia  loyally  prevent  by  every  means  in  her  power 
every  sort  of  political  agitation  for  this  purpose 
either  in  Serbia,  or  outside  her  frontiers;  and  that 
she  give  assurance  of  this  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Entente  powers. 

"The  events  which  have  occurred  in  Russia 
oblige  me  to  reserve  my  ideas  on  this  subject  until 
the  day  when  a  legal  and  definite  government  shall 
have  been  established  there. 

"After  having  thus  made  clear  my  ideas,  I  shall 
ask  you  in  turn  to  inform  me,  after  having  conferred 
upon  the  matter  with  these  two  powers,  of  the  senti- 
ments of  France  and  England  in  regard  to  it,  so  as 
to  prepare  a  common  ground  of  understanding  as  a 
basis  upon  which  official  pourparlers  could  be  en- 
gaged and  brought  to  a  conclusion  to  the  satisfaction 
of  alL 

"In  the  hope  that  we  shall  thus  soon  be  able  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  sufferings  of  so  many  millions 
of  men,  and  of  so  many  families  which  are  in  sorrow 
and  anxiety. 

"I  beg  you  to  believe  in  my  most  sincere  and 
brothery  affection, 

"Charles." 

The  Reprieve  of  Bolo 

Bolo's  reprieve  has  been  accepted  by  most  of  the 
French  press  as  useful  and  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; the  defeatist  papers,  however,  are  evi- 
dently alarmed. 

Bolo's  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
was  made  on  Sunday  morning.    It  was  refused  im- 
mediately, and  a  communique  was  issued  to  that  ef- 
fect.   The  papers  of  Monday  morning  expected  his 
execution  to  take  place  immediately,  and  according 
to  the  Journal  (April  9),  arrangements  were  made 
for  it  to  take  place  on  Monday  morning  at  6:15.  In 
an  interview  printed  in  the  Journal  Bolo's  counsel, 
Maitre  Salles,  states  that  as  soon  as  Bolo  was  in- 
formed that  the  appeal  had  been  denied  "he  expressed 
the  desire  to  furnish  to  the  Court  certain  explana- 
tions which  he  considered  important,  but  which  he 
had  not  seen  fit  to  make  until  now."    Maitre  Salles 
added  that  these  "explanations"  were  in  no  sense 
a  confession,  and  that  Bolo  still  maintained  his  inno- 
cence.   What  he  had  to  say  did  not  concern  himself 
but  other  persons.   The  orders  in  connection  with  the 
execution  were  countermanded,  and  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning Bolo's  first  statement  was  made  to  an  officer  of 
the  military  tribunal.    It  lasted  for  two  hours,  and  a 
second  statement,  made  on  Monday,  occupied  three 
hours.    No  communique  has  been  issued  in  regard 
to  these  statements;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  press 
that  there  sprung  up  at  once  the  plentiful  crop  of 
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rumors  which  was  to  he  expected.  Many  of  these 
have  been  echoed,  rather  guardedly,  in  the  press,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  censored.  The  only  facts 
worthy  of  note  which  have  appeared  so  far  are  that 
Caillaux  has  been  interrogated  in  connection  with 
Bolo's  new  statements,  and  that  these  statements  have 
justified  the  court  in  issuing  summonses  to  various 
other  new  witnesses.  One  of  these  is  Albert  Dubarry, 
formerly  editor  of  Le  Pays,  a  paper  which  supports 
Caillaux,  and  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  financed  and  created  by  him.  Dubarry  is  at 
present  editor  also  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  Carnet  de 
la  Semaine,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Le  Pays.  Dubarry  was  "confronted"  by 
Bolo  at  the  Sante  Prison,  and  has  made  a  statement 
to  the  Matin  (April  10)  in  which  he  defends  himself 
from  the  "attack"  made  upon  him  by  Bolo;  which 
according  to  him  consisted  of  an  accusation  of  having 
been  paid  100,000  francs  by  Bolo,  to  start  up  trou- 
bles and  popular  disturbances. 

A  French  jurist,  interviewed  by  the  Temps  (April 
10)  explains  that  the  "declarations"  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  may  or  may  not  comprise  a  "reve- 
lation." The  latter  involves  a  reprieve  of  the  sen- 
tence; and  the  prisoner  is  "exempted"  from  his  sen- 
tence if  he  gives  to  the  State  knowledge  of  crimes  or 
plots,  and  of  their  authors  or  accomplices."  Ap- 
parently, however,  a  subsequent  judicial  proceeding 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
can  thus  claim  the  benefit  of  a  "revelation." 

In  general,  it  was  expected  by  the  press  on  Mon- 
day that  Bolo  would  be  executed,  and  there  were 
already  rumors  that  he  had  been,  when  the  news  of 
the  reprieve  came  out.  This  naturally  caused  a  lively 
sensation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any 
particular  astonishment,  nor  any  dissatisfaction  or 
disappointment.  It  has  been  promptly  recognized 
that  if  anything  can  be  got  out  of  him,  it  is  useful  to 
do  so,  and  indeed  necessary  from  every  point  of  view. 
Thus,  the  Radical  (April  9)  says: 

"For  our  part,  we  are  not  surprised  at  Bolo's 
decision.  Having  followed  the  case  carefully,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  the  prisoner  only  told  a 
part  of  what  he  knew;  there  was  more  than  a  vague 
mental  restriction  in  what  he  said, — and  even  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  leave  in  the  shadow  the  role 
which  certain  persons  might  have  played  who  were 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  inquiry  in  progress. 
In  short,  even  at  the  gallows,  Bolo  was  an  important 
witness  whom  it  was  necessary  to  hear.  At  present, 
it  is  of  importance  to  verify  his  statements  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  confront  him  with  the  men 
he  has  been  able  to  implicate,  and  also  in  order  that 
his  declarations  be  made  public." 

Curiously  enough,  the  one  striking  exception  to 
this  general  acceptance  of  the  reprieve  is  from  the 
defeatist  press.  The  Journal  du  Peuple,  which 
throughout  defended  Bolo  as  well  as  it  could,  ridi- 
culed the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  maintained 
that  the  prosecution  was  undertaken  for  political 
motives,- — published  on  Monday  morning  (the  day 
when  Bolo's  execution  was  expected)  a  scare-head  at 


the  top  of  its  front  page:  "La  Tombe  libere — La 
Prison  chatie,"  and  beneath,  an  appeal  for  a  re- 
prieve. This  appeal  referred  to  the  "terrible  uncer- 
tainty" of  Bolo's  guilt.  "The  absolute  certainty  of 
guilt  does  not  exist.  There  are  presumptions,  even 
strong  presumptions,  but  neither  a  confession  nor 
absolute  facts.  We  do  not  know  what  Bolo  delivered 
to  the  enemy  or  whether  he  delivered  anything.  It 
would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  to  wait.  A  man  proved  to 
be  dangerous  is  no  longer  able  to  do  harm.  The 
prison  is  easier  than  the  tomb.  The  tomb  is  a  libera- 
tion, the  prison  a  punishment."  After  a  rather  re- 
vealing hint  that  the  President  would  not  dare  to 
offend  public  opinion  by  granting  a  reprieve,  the  ar- 
ticle ends:  "Will  the  Bolo  affair  end  with  the  exe- 
cution of  Paul  Bolo?  It  is  hardly  probable.  And  it 
is  this  which  we  fear  and  which  gives  us  such  appre- 
hensions for  the  future." 

•It  is  evident  that  these  were  crocodile  tears,  and 
that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Journal  du  Peuple  for 
the  future  would  have  been  much  darker  if  it  could 
have  foreseen  that  morning's  news.  In  fact,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  article,  though  rather  adroitly 
phrased  so  as  to  sound  like  an  appeal,  was  written 
under  the  confident  expectation  that  Bolo  would  be 
promptly  executed,  and  with  the  intention  of  imme- 
diately gathering  around  him  a  legend  of  martyrdom 
to  political  persecution.  On  the  next  day,  instead  of 
celebrating  the  news  of  the  reprieve,  it  was  shocked 
and  startled,  and  its  headline  read  "Tragedy  or  Com- 
edy?" It  is  clear  that,  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
the  reprieve  was  a  tragedy,  for  its  editorial  began 
somewhat  impatiently:  "An  execution  is  .not  ad- 
journed. It  is  carried  out  on  the  day  named,  or  not 
carried  out  at  all.  .  .  .  The  motive  given  us 
by  the  official  communique  does  not  hold  together. 
The  statements  in  extremis  of  a  man  condemned  of 
infamy  by  a  definite  judgment  are  to  death  for  treas- 
on are  recorded,  and  justice  follows  its  course.  Such 
ib  the  rule.  The  revelations  which  may  be  made  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution  by  a  man  convicted  of  infamy 
by  a  definitive  judgment  are  without  value.  . 
The  revelations  of  Bolo?  Against  whom?  Rumors 
are  already  plentiful.  The  whole  thing  appears,  a 
priori,  as  a  formidable,  odious  and  deliberate  piece 
of  blackmail."  This  is  obviously  making  the  mistake 
of  crying  out  before  being  hurt.  The  attitude  now 
adopted  by  this  paper  is  evidently  to  ridicule  Bolo 
and  his  statements.  Its  article  on  the  following  day 
was  entirely  censored  except  for  its  title:  "Buffoon- 
ery," and  its  sub-title:  "Much  ado  about  nothing." 
The  Pays  likewise  seems  inclined  to  abandon  Bolo 
now  as  quickly  as  possible.  Its  article  is  headed 
"Bolo  tries  to  gain  time.  He  makes  revelations,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  impress  the  magistrates."  It  is 
safe  to  assume  from  this  that  they  have  decidedly 
impressed  the  Pays. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Wilson's  Baltimore  Speech 
Germany  must  make  every  sacrifice  to  secure  vic- 
tory and  prevent  Wilson  from  realizing  his  program. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Wilson's  Baltimore  speech, 
the  German  press  as  a  whole  drops  for  the  first  time 
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the  reassuring  tone  that  America  does  not  seriously 
intend  to  take  part  in  this  war.  Most  of  the  papers 
now  protest  that  America  has  joined  with  the  Allies 
to  prevent  Germany  from  realizing  her  "legitimate" 
aspirations.  No  path,  therefore,  lies  open  to  Ger- 
many but  through  victory.  The  tone  taken  by  most 
of  the  papers  is  both  grave  and  reserved.  The  future 
is  hardly  promising  even  though  Germany  wins.  The 
people  must  realize  the  critical  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  making  a  final  great  effort 
to  win  the  war.  All  of  the  press,  excepting  a  few 
unimportant  sheets  of  the  Minority  Socialists,  is  unit- 
ed in  echoing  this  warning. 

The  passage  of  the  speech  in  which  Wilson  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  people  and  their  military  lead- 
ers is  treated  disdainfully,  and  the  precise  wording 
is,  either  omitted  or  softened.  Where  Wilson  refers 
to  the  policy  of  force  Germany  is  applying  towards 
Russia,  the  press  gives  only  a  brief  summary,  put- 
ting all  emphasis  on  Wilson's  conclusion  that  force 
must  be  used  to  the  utmost. 

Reactionary  papers,  such  as  the  Tageliche  Rund- 
schau, (April  8)  are  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  Wilson. 
The  following  is  typical: 

""Wilson's  last  speech  is  a  monument  of  hypoc- 
risy. He  has  achieved  a  virtuosity  in  lying  which 
leaves  the  British  at  their  best  far  in  the  rear.  Once 
again  he  is  trying  to  spread  discord  in  our  ranks. 
Formerly  he  tried  to  incite  our  people  against  the 
Kaiser,  and  the  Parliament  against  the  nobility.  To- 
day he  tries  to  rouse  the  good,  peaceable  people 
against  the  criminal  soldiers  who  dominate  them. 
But  he  will  not  succeed.  His  speech  makes  it  clear 
to  the  least  enlightened  workman  what  fate  awaits  us 
if  we  fall  under  his  control. 

"Those  among  our  politicians  who  have  for  a 
long  time  put  their  hope  in  President  Wilson  at  last 
understand  that  they  must  relinquish  their  illusion 
in  order  to  assure  us  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  as 
many  guarantees  as  possible.  Offers  which  we  were 
able  to  make  before  these  last  sacrifices  would  today 
be  out  of  place.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  demand- 
ing what  is  legitimate,  but  of  taking  all  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get." 

The  Rundschau  concludes  by  urging  the  Reich- 
stag Majority  to  renounce  their  "peace  by  compro- 
mise" resolution  of  last  July.  Victory  must  be  real- 
ized whatever  the  cost. 

Vorwaerts,  the  Majority  Socialist  paper,  attempts 
to  cover  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  pursuit  of  the  war 
policy  by  reproaching  the  Government  for  not  having 
listened  to  sage  Socialistic  warnings.  Vorwaerts, 
none  the  less,  adopts  a  tone  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialistic  nationalists:  "We  must  take  things 
as  they  are  now,  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and 
try  to  save  the  world  from  disaster  as  best  we  can. 
Germany  must  win  the  war." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  of  the 
leading  passages  in  Vorwaerts,  April  8:  "The  So- 
cialist Party  would  have  avoided  war  with  America; 
but  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  today  is  to  be  the 
victor.  The  tone  in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  America's  entry 


into  the  war  does  not  leave  us  any  doubt  as  to  the 
situation.  Either  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  the  near 
future  and  end  the  war  by  our  military  operations  in 
the  West,  or  else  we  have  dark  days  ahead  of  us.  We 
can  go  even  further  and  say  that,  even  if  the  battles 
of  spring  and  summer  bring  us  a  favorable  decision, 
the  future  will  be  far  from  brilliant  for  us.  But  it 
will  be  even  less  so  unless  we  secure  this  favorable 
decision.  Not  a  single  German  can  hesitate  on  the 
task  which  remains  for  us  to  accomplish. 

"The  official  comment  on  Wilson's  speech  differs 
from  that  which  we  have  too  often  heard.  'The  dec- 
laration of  the  President  shows  Germany  what  fate 
awaits  her  in  event  of  an  unfortunate  outcome  of  hos- 
tilities.' This  tone  is  of  an  unexpected  gravity.  In 
January,  1917,  we  read  in  all  the  German  papers 
except  Vorwaerts  and  the  other  Socialist  sheets  that 
the  submarine  warfare  would  oblige  England  to  ask 
quarter  in  a  few  months.  As  for  the  American  men- 
ace, the  papers  added  that  no  one  could  take  their 
bluff  seriously;  and  that  the  war  would  be  over  a 
long  time  before  America  could  make  even  an  effort 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies. 

"If  these  prophecies  had  been  realized,  the 
bloody  battles  waged  today  on  the  Western  front 
would  not  be  necessary.  We  would  have  had  peace 
long  ago,  and  Wilson  would  not  have  made  his  speech 
of  April  6.  We  can  be  thankful  to  the  President  for 
his  declaration  because  it  reminds  us  that  this  war  is 
no  child's  play  as  the  American  daily  bulletins  would 
have  it  appear.  The  German  people  find  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  a  prodigious  effort,  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  their  fanatical  enemies.  Of 
all  the  peoples  in  the  war,  Germany  has  less  reason 
to  despair  than  any  of  the  others,  but  not  even  the 
Germans  have  a  right  to  look  with  light  heart  on 
coming  events.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  should 
not  be  disdained. 

"Behind  the  Allies  lies  America  with  all  of  her 
formidable  resources  and  no  less  formidable  moral 
support.  The  Allies  would  long  since  have  broken 
down  morally  and  economically  had  they  not  had 
the  hope  that  America  gave  them.  There  is  no  other 
solution  for  us  than  the  complete  victory  of  German 
arms.  Wilson,  who  is  the  present  political  leader  of 
all  the  Allies,  refuses  to  recognize  the  peace  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  confronts  Germany  with  the  alternative 
either  of  renouncing  force  or  of  accepting  the  de- 
cision realized  by  force.  .  .  .  When  the  fu- 
ture of  our  people  is  endangered,  it  is  not  our  place 
to  remind  the  country  of  our  prophecies  of  coming 
misfortunes. 

"The  situation  which  Wilson  creates  is  both  seri- 
ous and  grave,  and  is  the  consequence  of  a  policy 
which  never  was  that  of  the  Socialists.  Since  we 
are  in  the  affair,  there  is  no  other  way  to  turn  events 
to  the  advantage  of  Germany  than  to  achieve  com- 
plete victory.  The  German  people  have  put  all  of 
their  resources  to  realize  this  end,  and  it  now  remains 
for  our  military  and  political  leaders  to  give  us  suc- 
cess. The  peace  won  by  fighting  and  victory  will  be 
a  fragile  one,  but  what  does  it  matter,  provided  we 
can  realize  it.  For  the  moment  the  only  aim  is  vic- 
tory." 
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The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (April  8)  doubts^  the 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Wilson's  desire  for  peace.  "The 
President  has  again  declared  himself  ready  for  a 
just  and  honorable  peace.  But  are  these  more  than 
words?  Count  Czernin  has  challenged  him  to  ne- 
gotiate. Count  von  Hertling  likewise,  on  February 
25th,  last,  even  making  direct,  practical  proposals 
for  the  opening  of  pourparlers.  Wilson  could  enter 
into  these,  or  declare  them  unacceptable  and  make 
new  ones  himself.  He  does  neither.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  wish  to  negotiate  with  an  unconquered  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  he  can  go  no  further,  on  account  of 
the  aggressive  policy  of  his  Allies.  The  solution  of 
the  question  is  now  unimportant  for  us.  We  can  be 
sure  that  the  new  American  speech  is  not  conducive 
of  peace,  but  to  a  prolongation  of  war." 

The  Austrian  Socialist  paper,  the  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung (April  6)  is  less  willing  to  accept  the  German 
version  and  more  inclined  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  upon  Germany's 
Eastern  policy.  "Before  the  war  the  United  States 
was  a  democratic,  pacifistic  commonwealth.    She  did 


not  have  the  militarism  which  rules  most  European 
states.  From  a  military  point  of  view  still  America 
may  count  for  little,  but  politically  she  will  decide 
the  war.  At  Brest-Litovsk  the  Russian  revolution- 
aries expressed  the  formula  of  'no  annexations,  no 
indemnities'.  The  sufferings  of  mankind  were  near- 
ing  an  end  if  the  negotiations  had  been  honestly  con- 
ducted in  this  spirit.  But  no!  It  would  require  great 
indulgence  to  call  'a  peace  of  understanding'  one 
which  treats  60  million  people  as  a  conquered  foe, 
and  imposes  upon  them  hated  oppression.  Can  one 
blame  Wilson  for  believing  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
his  plan  of  world  reconstruction?  Whoever  wishes  a 
Hindenburg  peace,  based  on  the  rights  of  a  con- 
queror, cannot  claim  to  wish  it  also  according  to  Wil- 
son's ideals.  The  ministers  of  the  Central  Powers 
theoretically  agreed  with  the  latter,  but  to  do  so  in 
fact  they  will  have  to  suppress  their  inclination  for 
force  and  arrogance.  Peace  is  still  possible  if  the 
spirit  of  understanding  be  honestly  pursued,  and  if 
the  four  points  of  Wilson's  program  be  'applied'  in- 
stead of  merely  'accepted'." 
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ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Motives  of  the  Emperor  Charles' 
Letter 

The  "Journal  des  Debats"  (April  12),  points  out 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  proposed  conceding  to 
France  only  things  which  were  not  in  his  power  to 
give;  that  he  had  no  means  of  exerting  real  pressure 
upon  Berlin;  and  that  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible for  Austria  to  make  a  separate  peace  even 
if  she  ivished  to.  It  is  argued  also  that  a  separate 
peace  with  Austria  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front;  it  could  not  take  away 
a  single  German  division.  For  the  Allies  to  have 
responded  to  the  proposals  in  this  letter  would  only 
have  convinced  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Roumania  that 
they  were  being  deserted. 

The  publication  of  the  Emperor  Charles'  letter 
took  the  French  public  entirely  by  surprise,  and 
aroused  a  certain  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  publishing  it,  and  as  to  why  the  Govern- 
ment published  it.  It  was  also  asked  on  all  sides 
what  was  the  object  with  which  the  letter  was  written, 
and  under  whose  inspiration  it  was  written.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Socialists  have  shown  a  desire  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  the  matter,  by  raising  the  cry 
of  secret  diplomacy,  and  by  hinting  that  the  Em- 
peror's letter  was  a  sincere  offer  and  constituted  a 
real  basis  for  negotiation.  No  other  section  of  the 
press  has  taken  this  view,  but  there  has  continued 
more  or  less  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  letter  really  amounted  to.  The  following  article 
is  addressed  to  this  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  much  as 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Socialists.  It  is  written  by 
M.  Auguste  Gauvain,  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  clear-sighted  writers  in  France  upon  European 
politics  and  diplomacy, — and  one  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  maneuvers  of  Austrian  di- 
plomacy. It  is  on  the  whole  the  clearest  and  most 
substantial  article  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject 
in  the  French  press: 

"It  is  said  that  in  March,  1917,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment missed  a  good  chance  for  peace  with  Austria, 
and  for  obtaining  her  support  against  Germany  in 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question.  Why  were  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  letters  of  Emperor  Charles 
not  followed  up?  It  is  constantly  forgotten  that  Aus- 
tria is  morally  and  materially  unable  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  She  is  bound  to  Germany  by  solemn 
engagements  which  she  could  only  break  by  actually 
siding  against  her — that  is,  by  overthrowing  the  alli- 
ance. But  she  has  never  either  said  or  hinted  any- 
thing which  would  allow  us  to  believe  that  she  would 
go  as  far  as  this.  Moreover,  even  though  she  desired 
it  the  thing  would  still  be  impossible.  At  the  first 
hint  of  it,  the  Germans  and  Magyars  of  Austria  would 
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take  every  necessary  measure,  with  the  support  of 
Berlin.  The  first  condition  necessary  to  a  successful 
evolution  of  Austrian  diplomacy  is  the  suppression  of 
the  dualist  system,  or  (what  really  amounts  to  the 
same  thing),  the  constitution  of  a  Slavic  ministry  at 
Vienna  and  a  democratic  ministry  at  Pest.  Emperor 
Charles  may  have  been  inclined  towards  alterations 
of  this  kind.  He  has  tried  to  form  conciliatory  cab- 
inets in  Vienna,  and  to  check-mate  Count  Tiza  at  Pest. 
But  he  has  limited  himself  to  timid  measures  which 
have  remained  fruitless.  In  Austria  he  increased 
the  suspicions  of  the  Slavs,  who  supposed  that  he 
wanted  to  use  them  for  propping  up  that  dynasty 
which  had  always  persecuted  them.  In  Hungary, 
Count  Tiza,  after  a  long  resistance,  was  forced  to 
retire;  but  his  successor  is  following  the  same  system 
with  only  slightly  different  methods;  he  is  chauvinist 
and  germanophile  as  well.  Conditions  cannot  change 
until  the  Magyar  oligarchy  is  overthrown;  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  as  powerful  as  ever.  Consequently, 
even  though  the  monarchy  so  desired,  it  could  not 
start  a  new  foreign  policy:  not  unless  Germany  were 
defeated.  And  if  such  were  the  case,  we  should  no 
longer  need  the  good  offices  of  Charles  I  and  his  min- 
isters. 

"Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Charles  were 
courageously  to  break  loose  from  Germany,  and  con- 
clude a  separate  peace.  William  II's  troops  would 
be  at  Prague  the  next  day.  The  offensive  in  Picardy 
or  elsewhere  would  be  suspended  while  the  traitrous 
ally  were  brought  to  reason,  and  several  weeks  later 
the  Dual  Monarchy  would  be  governed  on  a  German 
basis.  Let  us  still  suppose  that  William  II  for  one 
reason  or  another  should  think  fit  to  abstain  from 
punishing  the  Court  of  Vienna.  What  value  would 
there  be  in  a  separate  peace  with  Austria?  She 
would  embroil  us  with  Italy  and  with  Serbia;  and  in 
March,  1917,  it  would  still  have  been  a  question  of 
Roumania  as  well.  We  should  not  have  had  a  single 
German  regiment  less  on  our  front,  nor  a  single  inch 
more  of  land  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Our  situation 
would  have  been  no  better  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  Bulgaria  would  have  stuck  to  her  positions 
in  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey  have  still  kept  the  Dar- 
danelles closed. 

"In  March,  1917,  it  was  no  more  actually  a  ques- 
tion of  a  separate  peace,  than  it  was  in  July,  1917. 
In  March,  1917,  Emperor  Charles,  menaced  on  vari- 
ous sides,  was  trying  solely  to  insure  himself  against 
a  reverse  of  fortune.  With  or  without  the  approval 
of  Berlin,  he  was  striving  hard  to  obtain  conditions 
from  us  which  would  have  guaranteed  him  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Monarchy  and  a  vast  Balkan 
protectorate.  He  was  guaranteeing  us  nothing  in 
return.    He  only  promised  to  uphold  in  Berlin  'our 
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just  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine'.  This  was  no  concrete 
pledge.  He  could  even  have  signed  a  commendatory 
clause  with  the  consent  of  William  II,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  explanations  the  Kaiser  could  still 
have  replied  to  his  brother  of  Vienna  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  being  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  must 
remain  so.  Charles  I  would  then  have  turned  to  us 
and  said:  'I  have  done  all  I  could  for  you  in  Berlin; 
it  is  for  you  to  do  the  rest.' 

"What  'chance'  then  have  we  missed?  That  of 
committing  an  indiscretion  and  a  blunder.  The  Vi- 
enna Cabinet,  or  that  of  Berlin,  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  conversations  and  our  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  point  out  our  treason  to  Italy, 
Servia  and  Roumania,  and  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  each  of  these  powers,  who  themselves 
would  have  turned  against  us.  If  anyone  doubts  this, 
let  him  consider  the  following  passage  of  an  article 
in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  April  3,  1918.  Count 
Czernin  on  the  preceding  day  had  made  the  speech 
in  which  he  attributed  peace  overtures  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  the  flat  contradiction  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Council  was  not  yet  known  in  Vienna. 
Here  is  the  comment  of  the  Ballplatz  organ: 

"  'Although  negotiations  did  not  result,  the  inci- 
dent is  nevertheless  an  important  one.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  fact  that  Vienna  has  been  interrogat- 
ed. France's  allies,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Roumania, 
must  also  conclude  from  this  fact,  if  it  was  kept  a 
secret  to  them,  that  France  no  longer  wished  to  up- 
hold their  claims.  Whoever  informs  himself  at  Vi- 
enna on  the  bases  of  peace  knows  that  Count  Czernin 
will  not  reply  that  he  is  ready  to  yield  the  Trentino, 
Trieste,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina. 
The  fact  that  the  Entente  did  interrogate  us  shows 
that  she  can  no  longer  keep  the  promises  with  which 
she  enticed  her  Allies.  The  Allies  who  joined  Eng- 
land and  France  will  learn  from  Count  Czernin's 
speech  how  much  real  value  is  still  left  in  the  guar- 
antees once  given  them.  Count  Czernin's  speech  will 
create  a  strong  emotion  in  Rome.  Is  not  the  ma- 
neuvre  clear  enough?' 

"The  l\eue  Freie  Presse  did  not  seem  to  doubt  on 
April  3rd  that  we  had  been  keeping  our  Allies,  Italy 
among  them,  regularly  informed  of  the  Austrian 
overtures,  and  that  none  of  our  Allies  was  thinking 
of  reproaching  us  for  disloyalty.  But  it  threw  out 
its  venom  in  the  hope  of  poisoning  something  or 
other.  What  more  is  necessary  to  convince  the  Aus- 
t3  ophiles  that  the  advances  of  Vienna  could  only  have 
as  an  ultimate  aim  the  sowing  of  discord  among  the 
Allies?  If  we  had  followed  the  matter  up,  it  is  not 
the  Austro-German  alliance  that  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  our  alliance  with  the  people  who  are 
fighting  at  our  sides." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Man-Power  Bill 

Arguments  for  and  against  the  raising  of  the  age 
limit  and  the  application  of  conscription  to  Ireland 
were  discussed.  Several  references  to  the  German 
offensive  were  made. 


The  Age  Limit  and  the  Offensive 

On  April  10  the  Man-power  Bill  was  read  for 
the  second  time,  i.  e.,  was  approved  in  principle  and 
general  outline  by  the  House.  The  Government  se- 
cured 323  votes  to  102  in  opposition.  According  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  (April  12)  the  latter  represented 
some  68  Irish  Nationalists  with  Radicals,  Pacifists 
and  Labor  members.  Only  7  were  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Party,  and  of  these  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  one  or  two  others  were  previously 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Pacifist  group.  The  Tele- 
graph also  states  that  75  Liberals  abstained  from 
voting. 

The  House  was  full  and  its  attitude  exceedingly 
grave  and  quiet  except  at  the  end,  when  the  Irish 
question  was  discussed.  There  was  then  much  "ex- 
cited interruption"  from  the  Nationalists. 

The  debate  was  opened  for  the  Government  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  began  by  pointing  out  that 
those  who  argued  that  the  men  now  raised  could  not 
be  of  use  in  the  present  decisive  battle  did  not  "con- 
template the  possibility  of  our  defeat."  In  any  case 
the  men  would  be  needed  a  few  months  hence.  This 
part  of  the  speech  elicited  from  opponents  of  the  bill 
fresh  arguments  which  the  Times  (April  11)  sum- 
marizes as  follows: 

"Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  the  leader  of  the  'no- 
conscription'  group  in  the  days  of  the  Derby  scheme, 
rose  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to  move  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.  His  reasoned  amendment  as- 
serted that  'the  measure  diminishes  the  naval  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  nation  without  adding  commen- 
surate military  strength.'  His  argument,  was  largely 
based  on  fear  of  the  effect  of  the  proposals  on  trade. 
He  calculated  that,  apart  from  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  250,000  men  outside  the  Bill  and 
150,000  inside  it. 

"A  far  more  serious  speech  came  from  Sir  Don- 
ald Maclean.  Speaking  from  his  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Commons  Appeal  Tribunal,  he 
doubted  whether  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
men  between  42  and  50  years  of  age  would  be  of 
anything  approaching  military  value.  He  warned 
the  Government  that  they  might  be  crushed  down  with 
an  avalanche  of  Grade  3  men,  mostly  unfit  altogether. 
He  told  a  keenly  interested  House  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  years  was  that  the  sickness  casualties 
of  men  between  35  and  41  years  of  age  were  two  and 
a  half  times  greater  than  those  of  men  between  27 
and  35.  He  asked  the  Government  to  consider  what 
tremendous  risks  they  were  taking  by  raising  the  age. 
His  advice  was  that  the  age  should  not  be  raised  be- 
yond 47  or  48  years  at  the  outside." 

Mr.  Asquith  also  replied,  asking  whether  the 
Government  could  not  reconsider  its  proposals  to 
take  men  up  to  the  age  of  50,  and,  in  case  of  grave 
emergency,  to  the  age  of  56.  His  information  led 
him  to  fear  a  dislocation  of  industries  and  of  business 
which  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  personnel  of  the  army.  For  the  modification 
of  certain  provisions  in  this  and  other  stated  reasons 
he  hoped  for  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Dillon  used  the  same  arguments,  but  soon 
digressed  into  a  bitter  attack  on  General  Gough, 
whose  part  in  the  "Curragh  Rebellion"  has  not  been 
forgotten. 

"Whereas  in  France  merit  brought  men  to  the 
front,  the  old  gang  was  still  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army.    It  was  known  to  every  man  in  the  Fifth 
Army  that  the  Germans  would  get  through.    On  three 
separate  occasions  the  officer  in  command  of  it  had 
failed.    One  was  on  August  16  and  17.    After  he 
had  heard  of  what  befell  some  of  the  Irish  regiments, 
including  some  Ulstermen,  on  that  occasion,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  War  Office,  and  received  a  promise  of  a 
careful  inquiry.    He  understood  that  the  general  was 
relieved  for  a  time.    Then  he  emerged  at  Cambrai, 
and  all  knew  what  happened  there.    Then  the  same 
general  appeared  as  the  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Army.    Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Germans 
concentrated  their  attack  on  the  Fifth  Army?  (An 
hon.  member. — He  was  not  at  Cambrai.)    The  real 
purpose  of  this  Bill,  and  of  the  newspaper  agitation 
which  had  preceded  it,  was  to  divert  public  attention 
and  inquiry  from  the  real  causes  of  the  failure  on 
the  Western  front  into  other  channels."  Another 
member,  amid  cheers,  accused  Mr.  Dillon  of  unfair- 
ness in  attacking  General  Gough  under  conditions 
which  made  defense  impossible. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking  for  the  Premier,  urged 
the  necessity  of  passing  the  bill,  and  in  doing  so  re- 
verted to  the  occurrences  of  the  battle.  The  results 
had  been  unexpected.  "We  had  hoped  and  believed, 
not  the  Government  only,  but  our  military  advisers 
and  the  military  advisers  of  our  French  Allies,  that 
in  these  circumstances  if  the  enemy  attacked  we  ran 
no  serious  danger — well,  we  ran  a  danger  of  course, 
we  thought  we  might  have  to  give  way,  but  we  did 
not  think  we  ran  a  danger  of  anything  fatal  happen- 
ing." Without  attempting  to  explain  the  reverse  he 
explained  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Allies  had  not 
been  able  to  make  a  similar  offensive  by  a  pointed 
reference  to  the  French  offensive  of  last  Spring. 

"Democratic  institutions  with  free  Parliaments 
are  not  the  best  instruments  for  carrying  on  a  war. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  a  successful  effort 
against  entrenched  positions  could  be  made  only  by 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  the  whole  Allied  Army 
into  the  attack.  I  am  going  to  say  nothing  whatever 
about  the  result,  but  I  say  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  there  is  this  difference  between  armies  led  and 
belonging  to  countries  with  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions and  those  of  our  enemies,  that  we  must  be  af- 
fected by  the  casualties,  but  that  our  enemies  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  through  with  a  course,  and, 
whatever  the  casualties,  they  go  right  on  without  re- 
gard to  the  initial  step.    That  makes  a  great  differ- 


ence. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  on  to  point 
out  that  repeated  German  attacks  must  be  expected 
for  some  time.  "Unless  the  casualties  are  much 
heavier  than  we  anticipate,  the  most  critical  time  will 
be  the  end  of  May  or  June.  We  have  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  meeting  that  difficulty  by  what  the  Amer- 
icans have  done.    We  hope  that  the  gaps  in  our  lines 


will  be  filled  up  in  these  critical  months,  and,  though 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  it,  for  the  House  thor- 
oughly realizes  it,  we  cannot  put  too  high  oar  admira- 
tion for  the  action  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  this 
crisis.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  think  such  a  thing  has 
ever  happened  before — this  case  of  a  great  nation 
willing  to  put  its  troops  into  the  brigades  of  another 
nation.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  position  could  have  justified  us  in  making 
such  a  request,  and,  of  course,  nothing  but  necessity 
from  the  American  point  of  view  would  have  justified 
President  Wilson  in  acceding  to  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

"If  this  battle  goes  on  as  we  expect,  there  are  still 
eight  months  of  this  campaign,  at  least,  and  it  is  just 
at  that  time  that  the  men  we  are  now  calling  up  will 
become  available,  and  they  will  be  as  much  wanted 
as  they  are  today.    Some  hon.  members  have  spoken 
as  if  these  men  could  not  be  available  for  this  cam- 
paign at  all.    That  is  a  great  mistake.    The  necessi- 
ties of  this  war  have  forced  not  only  ourselves  but 
our  Allies  and  our  enemies  to  put  into  drafts  men 
after  a  training  which  before  the  war  would  have 
been  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate.    Great  numbers 
of  them  in  our  case  have  gone  after  four  months' 
training;  many  have  gone  after  less.    It  is  for  that 
reason  we  are  asking  for  these  men,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
though  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  wishes  and  the  spirit 
of  the  House  by  giving  more  time,  that  time  really, 
even  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  is  of  importance,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  unnecessary  delay.  (Cheers.)" 

Such  being  the  necessity,  continued  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  there  could  be  no  talk  of  balancing  military 
gain  against  commercial  loss.  The  immediate  dan- 
ger demanded  every  possible  man,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  "allow  in  one  iota  anything  that  we 
consider  necessary  to  be  altered  in  the  Bill." 

Ireland 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  that 
part  of  the  Home  Secretary's  speech  which  dealt  with 
conscription  in  Ireland: 

"The  Government  was  advised  and  believed  that 
this  clause  would  give  a  large  number  of  men.  (Cap- 
tain Redmond. — May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  advised  him?)  He  knew  there  might  be  persons 
who  desired  to  encourage  resistance.  (Cheers;  and 
Mr.  Dillon. — Did  Sir  Harry  Wilson  give  the  ad- 
vice?) After  all  they  had  not  heard  the  real  voice 
of  Ireland  yet  from  the  benches  opposite.  (Mr. 
Flavin. — Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  take  the  voice 
of  Ireland  from  an  Irish  Parliament?)  The  Govern- 
ment believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  clause 
would  produce  a  very  substantial  number  of  men.  If 
they  could  expect  only  five  divisions  to  be  got,  the 
clause  would  be  worth  passing  into  law.  It  was  said 
that  they  would  need  an  Army  to  enforce  it.  The 
Government  did  not  think  so.  (Cheers.)" 

In  fact,  it  was  not  considered  that  the  force  now 
maintained  in  Ireland  "need  be  substantially  in- 
creased by  reason  of  this  Bill."  Nor  would  the  Gov- 
ernment hesitate  to  apply  it.  The  only  delay  would 
be  such  as  was  necessary  for  registration  and  the 
establishment  of  tribunals.  But  it  would  be  a^  delay 
sufficient  to  allow  Irishmen  voluntarily  to  enlist. 


ALLIED  PRESS — British,  Continued 

Mr.  Dillon  warned  the  Government  that  it  was 
about  to  precipitate  a  conflict  which  ''would  spread 
to  America  and  Australia  and  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth  in  which  the  Irish  race  was  to  be  found."  He 
repeated  the  insinuations  (so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Irish  press)  that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  largely 
responsible,  and  that  the  end  mainly  in  view  was  the 
destruction  of  Home  Rule.  He  challenged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  plebiscite  in  the  Ulster  Counties, 
claiming  that  the  vote  against  it  would  be  3  to  1— 
just  as  it  would  be  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  denied  this.)  Conscription  could  be 
carried  out  only  by  military  force.  It  would  also 
make  impossible  the  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  since  Ireland  would  never,  after  such  provo- 
cation,  accept  any  Home  Rule  Bill  that  the  British 
Parliament  would  pass.    The  speech  continued:  . 

'"The  wildest  estimates  had  been  given  in  some 
newspapers  of  the  number  of  men  obtainable  from 
Ireland  by  conscription,  running  from  203,000  to 
500,000.  The  matter  was  gone  into  most  carefully  at 
Christmas,  1915,  when  a  new  recruiting  campaign 
was  started,  and  it  was  then  stated  by  Lord  Wim- 
borne,  the  Viceroy,  that  the  utmost  number  of  men 
that  could  be  spared  from  Ireland  was  120,000. 
Since  then  20,000  men  had  voluntarily  enlisted,  and 
such  had  been  the  increase  of  tillage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  that  the  80,000  or  103,000  men  avail- 
able for  military  service  could  only  be  taken  at  grave 
risk  of  famine  in  England." 

Mr.  Asquith  opposed  conscription  in  Ireland,  bas- 
ing his  argument  as  usual  on  the  ground  of  pure  ex- 
pediency. He  referred  to  the  currency  of  exaggerat- 
ed statements  concerning  the  number  of  men  avail- 
able in  Ireland  and  continued: 

"'This  is  the  situation.  You  have  in  Ireland  a 
revolutionary  movement  and  a  constitutional  move- 
ment. The  revolutionary  movement  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  an  extremely  menacing  and  perilous 
character.  Il  has  not  been  stamped  out  yet,  but  all 
the  tendency  of  recent  evidence  from  Ireland  shows 
that  il  is  waning  rather  than  waxing.  We  have  had 
three  successive  elections  in  which  the  revolutionary 
movement  has  been  defeated  by  the  constitutional. 
Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  terrible  short-sightedness 
in  such  conditions,  when  the  Irish  Convention  has 
concluded  its  labors  and  you  are  about  to  ask  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  a  generous  and  far-reaching 
measure  of  self-government,  to  precede  or  accompany 
the  grant  of  that  long-delayed  measure  by  imposing 
upon  Ireland — she  may  be  wrong,  she  may  be  short- 
sighted, she  may  be  perverse — by  imposing  upon  Ire- 
land a  measure  which,  as  we  know,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, is  obnoxious  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  Irish 
people?  In  other  words,  to  bring  the  matter  back 
Id  practical  considerations,  will  the  gain  which  you 
get  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  increased  mili- 
tary efficiency  by  whatever  the  number  of  recruits 
that  will  be  compulsorily  enlisted  in  Ireland  com- 
pensate you  if  you  set  up  against  it  the  hazards  and 
the  risks  to  which  you  are  exposing  yourself?" 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  reply  stated  that  conscription 


in  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  were  two  entirely  separate 
questions.  Yet  "if  we  had  come  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  said,  'Now,  when  the  life  of  the  nation 
is  at  stake,  we  cannot  ask  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
help  us.'  That  would  have  been  the  end  of  Home 
Rule  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  do  not  think  hon.  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway  quite  understand  wdiat  that  feeling  is  on 
this  subject.  (An  Hon.  Member. — And  Scotland.) 
Yes,  I  mean  the  United  Kingdom. 

"President  Lincoln,  when  he  imposed  compul- 
sion, said  something  like  this:  'It  is  right,  and  if 
you  tell  me  I  will  fall  in  consequence,  I  will  fall 
because  it  is  right.'  He  was  met  with  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  are  threatened  with  today.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  controversial,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Government  have  at- 
tempted to  put  this  down  as  a  pious  opinion.  We 
have  put  it  down  because  we  believe  in  it  and  intend 
to  carry  it  out.  (Cheers.)  President  Lincoln  was 
met  by  people  who  said:  'Are  you  going  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  take  away  the  whole  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  the  United  States?'  It  was  a 
grim  business  to  him;  it  is  a  grimmer  business  for  us. 
President  Lincoln  said,  'Am  I  to  be  compelled  to  shoot 
a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  and  I  am 
not  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  wily  agitator  who 
urges  him  to  desert?'  (Loud  cheers.)  We  think  it 
is  right  to  do  it,  and  we  mean  to  do  it.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  questioned  the  estimates  given  by 
Mr.  Dillon  concerning  the  number  of  available  men: 
"It  was  pointed  out  two  years  ago  that  the  number 
available  was  120,000.  They  are  all  A  1  men.  Two 
years  have  passed  and  there  has  been  the  normal 
growth  of  population  of  those  coming  up  to  military 
age,  and  there  has  been  no  emigration.  When  that 
estimate  of  120,000  was  made  it  was  based  on  the 
military  age  and  the  conditions  which  then  applied. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  numbers 
which  will  be  available  are  much  larger  than  any 
figure  which  has  been  given.  .  .  .  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  is  very  much  the 
same.  If  the  numbers  had  been  equal  there  would 
have  been  a  margin  of  400,000  now  available  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  suggest  that  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  There  was  a  lot  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
earlier  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  from  Scotland. 
Scotland  is  to  a  larger  extent  manufacturing  than  Ire- 
land. But  they  had  a  margin  of  403,000.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it  there  will  be  available  a  much  larger 
number  than  the  10  divisions  mentioned  by  the  Home 
Secretary." 

The  rest  of  the  Debate  was  upon  topics  of  rela- 
lively  minor  importance. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Military  Situation 

(Colonel  Lecomte  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne. 
April  10) :  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  compara- 
tive calm  has  reigned  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise.  The  moment  is  favorable  for  sizing  up  the 
situation  created  by  the  first  eighteen  days  of  the 
greatest  battle  of  all  time.  The  German  offensive 
undeniably  commenced  with  a  brilliant  success. 
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We  cannot  see  that  there  was  any  grave  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  command,  nor  break-down  on  the  part 
of  the  troops,  of  the  British.  The  Germans  them- 
selves confess  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  their 
enemy  fought.  If  my  information  does  not  mislead 
me,  the  Germans  on  March  21  put  about  40  divisions 
into  the  line  against  a  dozen.  Their  numerical  su- 
periority was  therefore  very  real,  and  in  a  war  of 
movement  almost  crushing — though  in  this  particular 
case  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  their  victory. 
Good  troops  in  a  position  well  prepared  and  organ- 
ized in  depth  should  be  practically  invincible  against 
any  numbers  whatever.  The  success  of  the  German 
attack  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  their  judicial  choice 
of  a  sector.  The  breach  opened  in  the  Allies'  line 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  front  of  the  German 
retreat  of  March,  1917.  Evidently  the  positions  im- 
provised in  this  devastated  region  could  not  have  the 
same  solidity  of  the  more  Northern  sectors,  which 
have  been  fortified  at  leisure  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  British  positions  probably  lacked  depth,  and, 
once  they  were  pierced,  were  easily  broken  up. 

The  line  once  past,  a  new  battle  began,  in  which 
the  several  phases  vacillate  from  one  sub-sector  to 
another.  The  first  phase  is  that  of  the  British  retreat 
and  German  pursuit.  Whether  by  chance  or  on  pur- 
pose, the  British  hung  on  despairingly  to  the  two 
wings  and  gave  ground  in  the  center.  The  breach 
was  rapidly  deepened,  but  did  not  gain  in  breadth. 
Bapaume,  Peronne,  and  Noyon  were  passed;  Albert 
and  Montdidier  were  reached.  But  in  this  period  the 
reinforcements  of  the  French  were  already  making 
themselves  felt.  On  March  23,  the  French  troops  re- 
lieved the  extreme  British  right  on  the  Crozat  Canal. 

In  the  second  phase  the  German  pursuit  is  mo- 
mentarily checked.  For  an  instant  the  enemy  com- 
mand seemed  to  intend  marching  on  Paris  by  the 
Oise  valley.  But  French  resistance  East  and  West 
of  Noyon  cut  these  vagaries  short,  and  blocked  the 
Germans  in  the  South.  Instantly  they  made  a  violent 
effort  to  enlarge  the  breach  in  the  North,  taking 
Arras.  Not  succeeding,  they  resume  their  attacks 
to  the  West  on  Amiens.  After  several  days  of  stub- 
born fighting  they  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  villages, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  break  the  Anglo-French 
resistance. 

On  April  5,  after  fifteen  days  of  fighting,  the 
German  attack  was  stopped,  and  the  original  breach 
has  not  been  broadened  by  a  single  meter.  The  Brit- 
ish are  still  at  Arras  and  the  French  at  Amigny,  sev- 
eral kilometers  from  La  Fere.  Between  these  two 
extreme  points,  which  are  about  75  kilometers  apart, 
the  Anglo-French  front  is  reestablished.  It  occupies 
a  vast  semi-circle,  within  which  are  crowded  a  hun- 
dred German  divisions,  or  what  remains  of  them — 
about  a  million  men.  On  this  new,  crowded,  and 
awkwardly  situated  ground,  the  transportation  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  equipment  of  every  kind 
must  be  exceedingly  difficult;  and  the  position  of  the 
Germans  is  critical,  for  they  must  either  break  the 
circle  of  fire  or  risk  destruction.  The  last  few  days 
have  witnessed  an  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  enlarge 
their  base  at  the  expense  of  a  French  salient  south  of 


Chauny  and  La  Fere.  They  have  succeeded  in  taking 
several  villages  and  the  lower  forest  of  Coucy.  It  is 
not  yet  sure  whether  this  is  only  a  side  issue,  or  indi- 
cates a  reversion  to  the  objective  of  Paris. 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

The  Emperor  Charles'  Letter 

The  Austrian  press  is  profuse  in  explanations,  the 
German  press  reserved  and  critical  in  comment. 

The  Austrian  press  shows  considerable  embar- 
rassment in  explaining  the  contradiction  between 
Czernin's  statements  and  the  letter  by  Charles  I  to 
Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon.  Some  of  the  papers  at  first 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  But  on  explicit 
instructions  the  papers  now  admit  that  the  letter  as  a 
whole  is  auhentic,  denying  however  that  the  sentence 
referring  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  as  it  was  originally 
written.  They  explain  the  letter  as  a  personal  ad- 
vance for  peace  which  should  only  be  interpreted  as 
further  proof  of  Charles'  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

Such  a  letter,  it  is  said,  would  never  have  been 
communicated  to  the  French  government.  Moreover 
it  lacks  the  official  character  of  the  telegram  sent  by 
Charles  to  the  Kaiser  with  new  pledges  of  fidelity. 
Lastly  the  alliance  of  the  two  Empires  is  too  solid 
and  too  necessary  to  be  disturbed  by  the  publication 
of  a  personal  letter  even  though  the  writer  be  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Fremdenblatt  writes:  "'The  Emperor  Charles 
has  never  hidden  the  fact  that  his  dearest  wish  is  to 
see  peace  reestablished.  He  has  never  had  the  least 
idea,  however,  of  supporting  our  enemies  in  their 
thirst  for  conquest.  The  true  letter  of  the  Emperor 
shows  his  determination  to  fight  with  all  his  forces 
in  order  that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  remain  Ger- 
man." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  emphasizes  the  difference 
between  the  letter  and  an  official  telegram  such  as 
that  to  the  Kaiser:  "Such  acts  as  the  latter  bind  not 
only  rulers,  but  their  peoples." 

The  German  press  at  first  denied  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter  and  later  took  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
moralize  on  the  dangers  which  arise  when  a  sovereign 
acts  apart  from  his  Ministers.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung  declares  that  Czernin  could  not  have  had  know- 
ledge of  such  a  letter  when  he  disclosed  the  Franco^ 
Austrian  peace  conversations.  Many  of  the  German 
papers  do  not  hide  a  keen  irritation  over  the  letter. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Pan-German)  of 
April  11  does  not  accept  Charles'  telegram  to  the 
Kaiser,  or  the  explanation  of  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor in  Berlin,  as  sufficient  to  dispel  the  doubt  as  to 
Austria's  advances  for  peace.  The  paper  takes  this 
occasion  to  express  an  opinion  about  Austrian  di- 
plomacy: 

"For  a  long  time  we  have  followed  with  increas- 
ing suspicion  and  anxiety  the  foreign  policy  which 
Count  Czernin  has  conducted  on  his  own  initiative  or 
which  he  allowed  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  This 
anxiety  was  even  greater  when  at  each  new  instance, 
without  any  exception,  it  was  proved  that  Austria's 
foreign  policy  was  influenced  or  directed  by  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  his  paladins.  Under  the  slo- 
gan of  a  peace  of  conciliation  his  influence  led  Ger- 
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many  onto  the  dangerous  ground  of  a  Czernin- 
Scheidemann  peace — or  in  other  words,  to  ruin.  We 
said  recently  that  we  did  not  know  yet  how  many 
peace  propositions  had  been  made  to  our  enemies  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  Recent  events  show  we  were 
right.  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  Czernin  had 
an  agent  in  Switzerland  whose  intention  it  was  to 


come  to  an  understanding  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  the  sacrifice  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
future.  If  our  Government  was  acquainted  with 
these  enterprises,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  our 
enemies  do  not  believe  in  the  moral  force  of  Ger- 
many, and  her  will  to  win.  This  is  a  disgraceful  fact, 
but  we  are  happy  now  that  it  appears  in  all  its  details 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public." 
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The  Irish  Convention's  Report 
While  the  Irish  Convention  has  failed  to  reach 
anything  like  unanimity,  all  parties  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ulster  Unionists  are  sufficiently  in  agree- 
ment to  afford  hope  that  a  workable  compromise  may 
be  reached. 

The  Convention  after  eight  months  of  delibera- 
tion has  presented  its  report  in  the  shape  of  a  Blue 
Book  of  180  pages.    That  the  time  occupied  should 
have  been  so  long  and  the  conclusions  presented  so 
detailed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Convention  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  different  parties.  These 
may  be  denned  as  the  Majority  Nationalists,  the  | 
Minority  Nationalists,  the  Ulster  Unionists,  the  South- 
ern Unionists,  and  the  Labor  Party.    Sinn  Fein,  it 
will  be  remembered,  refused  the  invitation  to  send 
representatives;  although  some  of  the  delegates  held 
Sinn  Fein  views.    In  all  there  were  at  the  beginning 
95  members  and  at  the  end  90  representing,  suppos- 
edly, at  least,  "every   economic   and    social  inter- 
est in  the  kingdom  and  including,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, practically  every  representative  Irishman  of 
any  importance  outside  of  politics."    Fifteen  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the  Government;  33  were 
Chairmen  of  County   Councils  and  six  of  County 
Burroughs.     Urban   Councils   throughout  Ireland 
elected  8  of  their  Chairmen.    The  Ulster  Unionist 
Party,  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  the  Southern  Union- 
ists each  sent  five  representatives.     The  various 
churches  sent  seven.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  lead- 
ing cities  were  represented,  as  well  as  the  principal 
Labor  organizations. 

The  convention  met  for  the  first  time  last  July 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  discussions  lasting 
all  summer,  it  adjourned  in  September,  delegating 
to  an  executive  committee  the  power  to  produce  a 
detailed  scheme  for  submission  to  the  whole  Con- 
vention. The  committee  worked  through  a  sub-com- 
mittee for  two  months,  and  produced  a  report  which 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  for  numerous  meet- 
ings of  the  whole  Convention  held  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter. 

The  keynote  of  the  work  both  of  the  Convention 
and  of  its  committee  was  conciliation.  Within  the 
Convention  and  the  committee,  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  the  discussion  in  a  friendly  tone.  Out- 
side an  attempt  was  made  through  social  gatherings 
to  produce  among  the  people  at  large  the  same  calm 
and  conciliatory  tone  which  the  members  themselves 
had  guarded  with  such  care. 

Altogether,  the  Convention  comprised  a  group  of 
men  singularly  distinguished,  industrious  and  sin- 
cere. The  most  notable  figures  in  the  political,  relig- 
ious, educational,  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
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Ireland  meeting  week  after  week  investigated  and 
discussed  every  possibility  of  reaching  a  settle- 
ment. ^ 
According  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett,  the  world-renowned  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  obstacles  to  the  reaching  of  a  unanimous 
decision  soon  became  apparent.   They  were,  he  says, 
two:    "Ulster  and  Customs."    It  was  apparent  from 
the  first  that  the  Ulster  Unionists  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  any  plan  for  Home  Rule  which  would  make 
the  counties  which  they  represented  a  part  of  an 
autonomous  Ireland.    Whatever  their  private  convic- 
tions may  have  been,  they  found  it  impossible  to  se- 
cure authority  from  those  whom  they  represented  to 
agree  to  such  a  settlement.    After  prolonged  efforts 
to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  settlement,  the  other 
members  of  the  Convention  appear  regretfully  to 
have  decided  that  the  attitude  of  Ulster  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  unalterable.    They  then  set  themselves  to 
work  out  a  scheme  on  which  the  other  sections  could 
agree. 

It  was  now  the  question  of  Customs  loomed  up  as 
of  primary  importance.    All  the  members  except 
those  representing  the  Ulster  Unionists  insisted  upon 
an  autonomous  Ireland.    The  question  was  how  far 
that  autonomy  should  extend.    The  favorite  concep- 
tion was  that  of  Home  Rule  of  the  "Dominion"  type; 
i.  e.,  of  the  sort  enjoyed  by  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  freely  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  a  certain  diminu- 
tion must  be  consented  to.   The  proximity  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  importance  of  Ireland  in 
matters  of  European  politics,  made  it  obvious  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  delegates  that  matters  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  of  defence  must  be  left  to  a  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  Ireland  should 
continue  to  be  represented.    Since  autonomy  in  this 
regard  had  to  be  sacrificed,  a  demand  arose  that  in 
other  respects  it  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
But  complete  autonomy  in  financial  affairs  met  with 
opposition  from  other  delegates  besides  those  of 
Ulster.    The  Southern  Unionists  were,  to  quote  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  "apprehensive  that  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  Customs  control,  however  guarded,  might  im- 
pair the  authority  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  its 
external  trade  policy.    Neither  could  they  consent  to 
any  settlement  which  was,  in  their  judgment,  incom- 
patible with  Ireland's  full  participation  in  a  scheme 
of  United  Kingdom  Federation,  should  that  come  to 
pass." 

This  then  was  the  second  and  great  obstacle.  The 
majority  of  the  Nationalists  were  willing  to  make 
some  concession  but  an  important  Nationalist  minor- 
ity felt  that  compromise  on  this  point  was  impossi- 
ble. Hence,  while  the  Convention  as  a  whole  pre- 
sents a  report  covering  this  matter,  the  minority  Na- 
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tionalist  section  has  put  in  a  special  report  of  its 
own. 

The  last  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Convention  was  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  the  latter  part  of  January.  Having  learned  of  the 
separate  positions  assumed  hy  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
the  Southern  Unionists,  and  the  Minority  National- 
ists, the  Prime  Minister  invited  the  Convention  to 
send  to  London,  for  conference  with  the  Ministry, 
representatives  of  each  important  division  within  the 
Convention.  Conferences  took  place  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences  the  Prime 
Minister  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention stating  the  position  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  said  that  whatever  solution  was  reached 
must  provide  adequate  safe-guards  for  the  interests 
of  Ulster  and  the  Southern  Unionists.  As  regards 
the  financial  question,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that 
"it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  fiscal  and  financial  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war"  as  would  be  involved  "in  the  transfer  of  these 
services  to  an  Irish  Legislature."  Such  action,  more- 
over, would  be  "incompatible  with  that  federal  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Kingdom  in  favor  of  which 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion."  Recognizing, 
however,  the  strong  desire  entertained  by  so  many 
Irishmen  that  an  Irish  Legislature  should  control  in- 
direct taxation,  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing compromise.  During  the  war  and  for  two 
years  after,  the  control  of  customs  and  excise  should 
be  reserved  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom; while  for  the  same  period  all  other  taxation 
should  be  regulated  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  mentioned  a  joint  commission  should 
draft  a  permanent  arrangement  covering  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  two  Islands.  These  declarations 
of  the  Prime  Minister  represented  a  new  problem  to 
the  Convention.  The  ideas  which  were  expressed 
were  adopted  by  a  majority  vote.  But,  as  the  vote 
stood  38  to  34,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  majority 
v/as  a  very  small  one  and  was  far  from  representing 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  On  the  finan- 
cial  question  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  a 
substantial  agreement  has  been  reached. 

Coming  now  to  the  report,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  scheme  of  government  presented  represents 
not  so  much  a  plan  agreed  to  and  presented  by  the 
majority,  as  series  of  resolutions  agreed  to  by  majori- 
ties of  varying  size.  In  other  words,  while  the  whole 
report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  29;  certain 
clauses,  as  has  already  been  seen,  were  passed  by  a 
very  much  smaller  margin.  Moreover  it  will  be 
noted  that  even  the  majority  which  carried  the  report 
as  a  whole  does  not  represent  quite  one-half  of  the 
qualified  voters. 

Besides  the  main  report,  two  minority  reports 
from  the  Ulster  Unionists  and  the  Minority  Nation- 
alists, five  "qualifying  notes"  and  19  appendices  are 
presented.  All  these  facts  taken  together  show  how 
far  the  Convention  was  from  reaching  an  agreement. 
Some  of  the  minority  reports  and  qualifying  notes 


deserve  mention.  The  Ulster  Unionists  claim  that  they 
consented  to  take  part  in  the  Convention  only  through 
their  reliance  on  the  pledge,  given  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Mr.  Asquith,  that  Ulster  would  never  be 
forced  to  accept  government  from  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Minority  Nationalists  refuse  to  accept  the 
postponement  of  financial  settlement  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  The  Majority  Nationalists  insist  that 
complete  financial  independence  must  be  granted  to 
Ireland  later  on.  The  Labor  Majority  object  to  the 
special  concessions  made  to  Ulster  with  respect  to 
representation  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Lastly,  the 
Southern  Unionists,  while  willing  (against  their  con- 
victions) to  accept  government  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, demand  that  "all  Imperial  questions  and  ser- 
vices, including  the  levying  of  custom  duties,  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  provisions  of  the  main  Report  are  sum- 
marized as  follows  in  the  Daily  Mail  for  April  13: 

"An  Irish  Parliament  should  be  set  up,  consist- 
ing of  King,  Senate,  House  of  Commons.  But  'the 
supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  remain  unaffected  and  un- 
diminished over  all  persons,  matters,  and  things  in 
Ireland  and  every  part  thereof.' 

"The  Irish  Parliament  should  make  laws  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  Ireland,  but  not  inter- 
fere in  any  of  the  following  matters: — Crown  and 
Succession;  making  of  peace  and  war;  Army  and 
Navy;  treaties  and  foreign  relations;  dignities  and 
titles  of  honor;  coinage;  copyright  and  patents. 

"Irish  Police  and  Post  Office  should  pass  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  after  the  war. 

"The  Irish  Parliament  should  be  prohibited  from 
making  laws  interfering  with  religious  equality. 

"Executive  authority  should  continue  vested  in 
the  King,  exercisable  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  the  advice  of  an  Irish  Executive  Committee. 

"The  Senate  should  consist  of  64  members,  who 
will  include:  Lord  Chancellor;  4  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops or  Bishops,  and  2  Church  of  England  Arch- 
bishops or  Bishops;  15  Irish  Peers,  15  Representa- 
tives of  Commerce  and  4  Representatives  of  Labor 
together  with  County  Councillors  and  Representatives 
of  Learning,  etc. 

"The  House  of  Commons  should  consist  of  160 
members.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  should  be  guaranteed  to  Unionists.  Twenty 
members  (nominated  by  Lord  Lieutenant)  for  Lein- 
ster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  plus  20  elected  by 
Ulster  constituencies  'to  represent  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  interests.'  But  after  15  years 
the  nominated  members  to  disappear. 

"Forty-two  Irish  representatives  should  be  elected 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters.  Irish  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present. 

"Finance. — The  Irish  Parliament  should  have 
control  of  all  branches  of  taxation  other  than  Cus- 
toms and  Excise:  the  control  of  these  shall  be  post- 
poned for  consideration  after  the  war,  Ireland  should 
make  an  Imperial  contribution.  (The  amount  was 
debated  by  the  Convention,  but  not  decided  on.)" 
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The  reports  of  the  Convention  are  received  with 
approval  by  all  sections  of  the  British  press,  except 
Unionist  papers  entertaining  such  unconquerable  ob- 
jections to  Home  Rule  as  the  Morning  Post.  Thus 
the  Post  exults  in  the  evidences  of  disagreement  pre- 
sented by  the  various  reports  and  notes,  and  con- 
cludes that  "the  unwilling  Convention,  subjected  to 
the  breaking  point  on  the  rack  of  their  acute  differ- 
ences were  bullied,  bribed,  and  cajoled  into  a  show 
of  settlement."  As  for  the  other  sections  of  the  press, 
the  main  difference  to  be  noted'is  that  Radical  and 
some  Liberal  dailies  express  the  fear  that  the  admir- 
able work  of  the  Convention  will  be  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  announcing 
conscription  in  Ireland  at  this  time.   The  Daily  News 
believes  that  "a  bill  drafted  on  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
vention's proposals  would  bring  the  aspirations  of 
Ireland  within  reasonable  distance  of  realization." 
But  "the  depth  of  the  Irish  tragedy  will  be  sounded 
if,  as  seems  all  too  likely,  the  malignant  intransige- 
ance  of  the  Government  is  found  to  have  shattered  be- 
yond repair  a  plan  of  settlement  more  rich  in  promise 
than  any  scheme  directed  within  living  memory  to  a 
similar  end."  Sober  reflection  as  to  the  probable  value 
of  the  work  of  the  Convention  is  best  represented  by 
the  following  despatch  from  the  Dublin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  (April  13) : 

"It  (the  Report)  represents  a  message  of  agree- 
ment unprecedented  in  history.  The  majority  of  the 
Nationalists,  all  the  Southern  Unionists,  and  five  of 
the  seven  Labor  representatives  have  agreed  upon 
a  scheme  of  Irish  settlement  Twenty- 
one  Nationalists  propose  a  scheme  which  differs  in 
only  one  important  particular  from  that  of  the  major- 
ity. That  particular  ought  not  to  be  incapable  of 
adjustment  if  the  Government's  readiness  to  find  a 
final  settlement  meets  with  an  equally  sincere  re- 
sponse in  Ireland.  The  Government  has  undertaken 
to  introduce  a  Bill  based  on  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity, which  itself  is  based  on  the  Government's  letter 
to  the  Convention. 

"Southern  Unionists  have  found  themselves 
throughout  in  virtual  agreement  with  a  majority  of 
the  Nationalist  delegates.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
vention has  created  a  new  middle  and  moderate  party 
in  Ireland,  which  draws  its  strength  on  the  one  side 
from  the  best  elements  in  the  landlord  and  profes- 
sional classes,  and  on  the  other  from  the  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  elements  in  Nationalist  Ire- 
land. The  union  of  these  forces  gives  a  new  orientation 
to  Irish  politics  from  which  sooner  or  later  the  most 
fortunate  results  may  be  expected. 

"The  other  vital  feature  of  the  Convention  is 
partly  on  the  face  of  the  Report,  but  in  some  meas- 
ure is  concealed  by  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 
It  is  the  consistent  willingness  of  the  Nationalist  ma- 
jority to  grant,  so  far  as  their  principles  would  allow, 
the  most  generous  terms  to  Irish  Unionists.  The 
Majority  Report,  for  instance,  concedes  that  Union- 
ists should  number  40  per  cent  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  should  have  a  very  large  represen- 
tation in  joint  sittings  of  the  two  Houses.  Every 
Unionist  delegate  whom  I  have  met  tells  me  that 


these  concessions  represent  truly  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention, from  beginning  to  end.     .  . 

"It  is  presumed  that  the  Government's  Bill  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Report  will  be  introduced  without  delay.    I  cannot 
write  hopefully  about  its  immediate  prospects.  The 
state  of  the  country  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and 
nothing  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  coincidence 
of  this  Report  with  the  trouble  about  conscription. 
Weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  must  elapse  before  the 
Report  can  receive  full  justice  from  Irish  public  opin- 
ion.   Today  the  country  is  seething  with  excitement 
about  conscription.    Threats  of  resistance  and  blood- 
shed are  the  common  talk  of  the  market-place,  and 
the  tone  of  the  whole  Nationalist  Press  is  reckless 
and  violent  to  a  degree  for  which  my  memory  finds 
no  parallel.    I  learn  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
prospect  of  conscription  has  given  a  marked  stimulus 
to  voluntary  recruiting,  on  the  other  hand  Sinn  Fein 
clubs  throughout  the  country  are  receiving  a  large 
number  of  recruits." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

The  Italian-Jugo-Slav  Congress  at  Rome 
The  congress  of  the  subject  nationalities  of  Aus- 
tria recently  held  at  Rome  is  the  outcome  of  a  cam- 
paign which  has  been  going  on  actively  for  the  past 
three  months  in  favor  of  a  rapproachement  between 
Italy  and  the  Slavs.    Italian  public  sentiment,  which 
had  previously  been  hostile  to  the  Slavs,  has  now  re- 
sponded to  a  surprising   degree  to  this  campaign, 
which  began  as  hardly  more  than  a  press  agitation, 
but  which  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  semi-official 
policy.    Amongst  other  things  there  has  been  formed 
in  Italy  a  "Committee  for  an  Accord  with  the  Sub- 
ject Races  of  Austria."    This  committee,  although 
not  an  official  body,  comprises  a  large  number  of 
deputies,  senators  and  political  people,  and  is  headed 
by  a  deputy,  Andrea  Torre.    Its  aim,  moreover,  has 
been  warmly  approved  by  the  Fascio,  the  group  of 
parties  which  supports  the  war  and  upon  which  Or- 
lando's majority  now  rests.     Orlando  himself  has 
expressed  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  aims  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  though   always  in  general  terms;   and  his 
paper,  the  Epoea,  has  supported  it  very  openly. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Italian  government, 
therefore,  the  Committee  is  a  sort  of  extra-official 
organization,  working  by  propaganda  methods  and 
for  propaganda  purposes — until  it  can  have  accom- 
plished some  tangible  results  which  can  be  taken  up 
officially. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  Torre,  the  chairman  of  the 
Italian  committee,  met  in  London  Dr.  Trumbich, 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  Jugo-Slav  propaganda 
in  the  Entente  countries,  and  drew  up  an  agreement 
for  common  action.  The  present  congress  is  an  out- 
come of  that  agreement,  and  its  resolutions  form  a 
tentative  and  unofficial  rectification  of  the  Italian 
treaty  of  London  with  the  Entente  powers:  that  is  of 
those  articles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Slav  aspira- 
tions and  which  aroused  Slav  distrust  of  Italy.  In 
particular  it  involves  practically  a  renunciation  of 
the  Italian  claim  to  Dalmatia.  In  the  Congress  there 
were  Italian,  Jugo-Slav  (including  Serbian,  Croatian 
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and  Slovene),  Czech,  Polish  and  Roumanian  dele- 
gates, representing  all  the  '"oppressed  nationalities" 
of  Austria. 

The  resolutions  voted  by  the  Congress  are  given 
in  the  Corner e  della  Sera  (April  11).  They  begin 
with  a  statement  of  the  general  proposition  that  the 
chief  danger  to  the  smaller  nationalities  throughout 
Europe  is  Germany,  who  forces  upon  Austria  a  pol- 
icy of  playing  off  subject  races  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  keep  Austria  under  German  domination, 
and  subordinate  to  German  policy.  In  Austria  this 
policy  is  carried  out  by  a  combination  of  20  million 
Germans  and  Magyars,  who  are  thus  able  to  govern 
absolutely  30  million  other  subjects  of  other  races. 
The  specific  resolutions,  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Congress,  are  as  follows: 

The  representatives  of  the  subject  races  of  Aus- 
tria agree  to  pursue  a  common  action,  along  lines 
laid  down  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Each  of  these  races  claims  the  right  of  full 
independence — political  and  economic. 

2.  Each  recognizes  in  the  Austrian  Empire  the 
instrument  of  German  domination. 

3.  All  must  therefore  join  in  continuing  the  fight 
against  her  until  the  national  aspirations  of  all  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Between  the  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  delegates  a 
separate  series  of  agreements  were  drawn  up  and  ac- 
cepted. 

1.  The  principle  of  a  united  Jugo-Slav  nation  is 
agreed  to,  as  are  the  "vital  interests"  of  Italy. 

2.  The  liberation  of  the  Adriatic  and  its  defense 
against  every  existing  or  possible  enemy  forms  a 
vital  interest  of  both  peoples. 

3.  In  the  interests  of  future  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states,  each  agrees  that  territorial  ques- 
tions shall  be  settled  according  to  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  injure  the  vital  interests  of  either  nation. 

4.  Separate  groups  of  either  race  which  may 
be  included  within  the  frontiers  of  the  other  will  be 
guaranteed  special  rights  (in  regard  to  language,  cul- 
ture, religion  and  economic  interests). 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Situation  of  Poland 

(Wm.  Martin,  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  April 
L4.)  As  long  as  Russia  remained  a  factor  of  some 
force  and  decision,  the  Poles  tried  to  safeguard  their 
freedom  for  the  future,  and  profit  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Central  Empires,  without  in  any  way  defi- 
nitely binding  themselves.  On  November  5,  1917, 
Germany  consented  to  place  the  Polish  problem  in 
the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary  for  solution.  Four 
days  later  came  the  Maximalist  Revolution.  These 
two  events  created  an  entirely  different  situation  for 
Poland,  a  situation  toward  which  Kucharzewski  and 
(he  Council  of  State  made  the  best  front  they  could. 
The  policy  of  Warsaw  was  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  Vienna  on  the  future  terms  of  peace,  and 
to  win  Austria-Hungary's  support  against  General 
von  Beseler  and  the  German  military  party. 

Germany  took  immediate  umbrage.    She  under- 


stood that  a  lasting  union  of  Poland  with  Austria- 
Hungary  would  form  a  dangerous  off-set  to  German 
power  in  Eastern  Europe;  for  the  Poles  would  soon 
combine  with  the  Slavs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
drag  the  Imperial  Government  into  anti-German 
paths.  From  now  on  Germany  tried  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  her  promise  and  to  throw  discord 
between  Poland  and  Austria.  The  naivete  of  Aus- 
Irian  diplomacy  made  the  task  surprisingly  easy. 
The  signing  by  Count  Czernin  of  the  Treaty  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  giving  the  Government  of  Cholm  to  the  Uk- 
raine, was  a  mistake,  the  consequences  of  which  will 
long  be  felt  by  the  Hapsburgs. 

The  news  was  greeted  in  Poland  by  demonstra- 
tions of  public  mourning.  The  Premier  Kucharzew- 
ski resigned,  and  public  opinion  expressed  itself  vio- 
lently against  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 
These  demonstrations  were  followed  by  the  German? 
with  lively  interest.  Just  and  legitimate  though  they 
were,  they  directly  favored  German  interests — so 
much  so  that  we  may  ask  if  German  agents  did  not 
take  part  in  fomenting  them.  The  result  was  that 
Poland  lost  all  support  from  Vienna,  and  with  Rus- 
sia gone,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Germany.  The  sec- 
ond peace  of  Brest  on  March  3  made  Germany  the 
disposer  of  all  the  territories  detached  from  Russia. 
No  one  in  the  East  could  any  longer  resist  her,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  least  of  all,  since  French  diplom- 
acy had  placed  Charles  I  between  the  stools.  From 
Vienna,  Kieff,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Riga,  and  Helsingfors, 
delegates  flocked  to  Berlin  with  their  demands. 
Never  before  had  German  diplomacy  been  in  so 
strong  and  exclusive  a  position.  At  Warsaw  a  new 
ministry,  with  Steczkowski  at  its  head,  was  formed 
to  make  whatever  front  it  could  to  this  new  situa- 
tion. Its  program  is  one  of  interior  organization, 
and  its  diplomatic  policy  that  of  an  understanding 
with  Germany,  while  guarding  whatever  rights  Poland 
may  have  left. 

Meanwhile  Germany  has  adopted  no  official  atti- 
tude, and  allows  the  public  and,  the  newspapers  to 
speculate.  She  is  reserved,  surrounds  her  aims  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  and  keeps  all  possibilities  open. 
The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  took  two  days  to  ex- 
press its  anger  against  Poland,  and  finished  with  a 
resolution  demanding  "military  securities."  These 
military  securities  will  form  economic  securities  as 
well,  and  their  principal  item  will  be  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  mining  region  of  Dombrowa. 
and  of  the  line  of  the  Naref. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Germany  may  ask  Poland, 
not  an  "indemnity,"  but  a  "recompense,"  in  hard 
cash.  The  policy  of  the  Empire  is  of  the  simplest. 
It  consists  of  weakening  Poland,  of  keeping  her  polit- 
ically as  far  apart  as  possible  from  Austria,  and  ol 
antagonizing  against  her  all  her  neighbors.  Ger- 
many opposed  a  referendum  in  Cholm  so  that  she 
might  embroil  Cholm  and  the  Ukraine,  which  will 
henceforth  be  irreconcilable.  She  has  also  main- 
tained violent  anti-Polish  propaganda  among  the 
Lithuanians,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  cutting  off  Poland 
from  the  sea,  and  of  making  impossible  any  peace- 
ful conquest  of  the  disputed  territory.  Finally  she 
prepares  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  the  strongest 
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military  positions  of  the  country,  and  suggests  that 
the  Poles  compensate  themselves  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  White  Ruthenes.  This  is  the  last  drop  in  the 
cup  which  Germany  offers  to  Poland;  and  just  as 
the  land  offered  to  Roumania  is  to  create  an  eternal 
quarrel  between  her  and  the  Ukraine,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  territory  by  Poland  is  to  cut  her  off  for- 
ever from  the  friendship  of  Russia. 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria's  Difficulties 

The  Yugo-Slavs  demand  reforms  and  the  Czechs 
food  from  the  Government. 

The  Yugo-Slavs. — At  the  time  of  the  Budget 
crisis  in  the  early  part  of  March,  von  Seidler,  the 
Austrian  Premier,  renewed  previous  pledges  of  con- 
stitutional reforms.  The  South  Slavs  interpreted 
these  as  a  promise  of  autonomy.  The  rumor  spread 
that  the  German  Government,  disquieted  by  the  un- 
rest and  opposition  in  Austria,  had  advised  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  make  concessions  to  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  with  a  view  of  detaching  them  from  the  opposi- 
tion. This  rumor  was  promptly  denied  by  the  semi- 
official Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  on  the 
ground  that  Germany  did  not  propose  to  meddle  in 
Austrian  internal  affairs.  The  paper,  however,  was 
careful  to  emphasize  that  Germany  was  not  hostile 
to  such  reforms.  This  statement  increased  rather 
than  removed  the  anxiety  of  the  Pan-Germans,  whose 
program  has  constantly  been  to  form  a  block  of  Ger- 
man peoples  against  the  Slavs.  Czernin's  recent 
speech  of  April  2  seemed  to  contain  an  indication 
of  the  Government's  intention  to  placate  the  South- 
Slavs.  He  attacked  the  Czech  leaders  violently,  and 
accused  them  of  prolonging  the  war  by  their  oppo- 
sition, but  did  not  mention  the  South  Slavs  whose 
attitude  has  been  very  similar. 

The  discussion  of  the  Yugo-Slav  question  culmi- 
nated in  a  series  of  manifestations  in  South  Austria. 
The  women  of  Laibach,  on  March  23,  presented  to 
Korosec,  a  leader  of  the  Slav  Separatist  movement, 
a  petition  signed  by  200,000,  demanding  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  Yugo  Slav  state.    On  the  other 


hand  German  societies  in  all  of  the  South  Slav  states 
have  protested  against  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  "tolerating  or  encouraging  such  nefarious 
manifestations." 

The  Czechs. — The  passage  in  Czernin's  speech  of 
April  2,  in  which  he  accused  the  Czech  leaders  of 
treachery  to  Austria  aroused  considerable  irritation 
in  Bohemia.  The  young  Czechs  especially  have  pro- 
tested (See  Press  Review,  April  11).  But  the  Czechs 
themselves  are  not  united  on  the  course  of  policy  they 
should  now  follow.  While  Stanek  and  the  young 
Czech  party  resented  openly  the  accusation,  the  old 
Czech  party  maintained  an  attitude  of  moderation. 
An  article  in  the  Narodni  Politika,  obviously  de- 
signed to  smooth  over  the  quarrel,  hinted  at  the  prob- 
ability of  a  federal  transformation  of  the  Empire 
which  would  give  the  Czechs  full  freedom  at  home. 
The  Catholic  party,  small  in  numbers,  also  showed 
an  inclination  to  support  the  Government.  Hruban, 
its  leader,  condemned  the  policy  followed  by  the 
young  Czechs  for  "everything  or  nothing,"  disavowed 
the  Czechish  regiments  which  are  fighting  in  the  Uk- 
raine against  the  German  troops,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  the  Emperor's  expressions  of  good-will  to- 
ward them. 

The  recent  demonstrations  in  Bohemian  cities, 
therefore,  are  only  in  part  due  to  political  factors. 
What  is  more  serious  is  the  food  shortage  there. 
"Since  the  8th  of  April,"  declares  Bohemia,  "there 
are  thousands  of  families  in  Prague  without  bread." 
The  municipal  authorities  there  have  declared  that 
for  the  next  few  days  they  can  only  allow  two  pounds 
a  week  per  person.  The  grain  from  the  Ukraine  is 
not  expected  before  the  month  of  June,  and  Hungary 
has  refused  to  make  them  any  advances.  The  Czechs 
have  consequently  been  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  the 
Government  to  avoid  a  more  serious  situation. 

The  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeitung  describes  a  trip 
of  Charles  through  Bohemia.  He  was  greeted  every- 
where by  delegations  of  peasants  who  begged  for 
food.  In  one  place  the  spokesman  declared  that  the 
poor  who  could  not  supplement  their  ordinary  rations 
were  dying  of  slow  starvation. 
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The  Press,  the  Government  and  the 
Man-Power  Bill 

While  the  Unionist  press  approves  the  bill,  the 
Liberal  papers  oppose  it,  and  some  of  them  believe 
that  its  passage  is  due  only  to  the  desire  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  avoid  a  change  of  government.  One 
prominent  Radical  Editor  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment courted  defeat.  In  Ireland  even  the  Unionist 
press  shows  uneasiness  concerning  conscription. 

Of  the  Unionist  press  the  Morning  Post  devotes 
most  of  its  editorial  space  to  exultation  over  the  appli- 
cation of  conscription  to  Ireland,  and  vehemently 
protests  against  the  projected  Home  Rule  Bill.  In 
its  issue  of  April  15,  it  makes  the  unusual  statement 
that,  according  to  popular  rumor,  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  "desired  by  our  good  Ally,  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  American-Irish  to  the  War." 
But  the  Post  refuses  "to  believe  an  explanation  so 
dishonoring  to  both  parties."  The  United  States  are 
not  "dependent  on  any  such  adventitious  and  extrane- 
ous aids  for  the  loyalty  of  their  own  citizens."  The 
Times  gives  to  the  bill,  in  all  its  aspects,  unreserved 
support.  It  justifies  the  Government's  action  in  im- 
posing conscription  on  Ireland  by  reference  to  "the 
burning  sense  of  unfairness  which  has  grown  up 
throughout  Great  Britain  at  the  complete  divorce  of 
Ireland  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  War."  Moreover, 
ii  finds  this  feeling  "extending  now  to  the  Dominions 
and  to  the  United  States."  The  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily 
Express,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph,  all  share  these  views,  and  insist  that  the 
bulk  of  British  opinion  will  give  the  Government  firm 
support.  It  is  notable  that  John  Bull,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  political  affiliations,  never  hesitates  to  dissent 
from  the  Government,  is  also  in  support  and  urges 
the  utmost  firmness  in  dealing  with  Ireland.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  somewhat  less  enthusiastic,  but  is 
none  the  less  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  framers  of 
the  bill.  It  speaks  of  the  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Cabinet  anticipating  the  "lamentable"  situa- 
tion produced  by  the  Irish  part  of  the  bill  should  have 
retired.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  Telegraph, 
the  Ministry  are  doing  only  their  duty  in  remaining 
at  their  posts. 

The  Liberal  press  retains  its  former  attitude  on 
the  Irish  question.  Thus  the  Westminster  Gazette 
expresses  the  greatest  uneasiness  concerning  the  situa- 
tion, and  hopes  that  the  Government  will  listen  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  accept  any  opportunity  that  may 
be  offered  of  reaching  a  compromise  with  the  Nation- 
alist Party.  Concerning  the  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  applied  to  England,  it  again  expresses 
great  doubt  as  tp  the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  has 
been  adopted.  An  editorial  of  the  11th  contains  the 
following: 


"We  have  a  very  few  words  to  add  about  the 
general  domestic  situation  which  is  now  shaping. 
The  Government  have  a  unique  power  of  forcing 
their  proposals  through  Parliament,  however  rash  or 
ill-considered  some  of  them  may  be.  The  House  of 
Commons  rightly  feels  the  enormous  responsibility 
of  displacing  a  Government  which  stands  not  only 
for  itself  but  for  the  whole  Allied  cause,  and  most 
of  all  of  doing  this  at  a  moment  of  great  stress.  It 
measures  the  effect  not  only  at  home  but  abroad; 
it  sees  the  peril  of  any  change,  even  a  change  for  the 
better,  while  the  armies  are  fighting  for  their  lives. 
But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  on  the  line  on  which 
it  is  going  the  Government  may  involve  itself  in  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  may  be  no  means  of  extri- 
cating it  except  by  large  changes.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  reserve  of  staunch  and  able  men  who, 
in  such  an  emergency,  would  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  battle  against  the  enemy  to  the  last,  and  it  seems 
to  us  very  desirable  that  the  country  should  not  be 
in  a  position  in  which  it  is  bound  to  accept  any  rash 
counsel  from  the  present  Government  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  alternative." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  presents  the  same  point  of 
view,  and  objects  as  well  to  the  dictatorial  power 
conferred  upon  the  Ministry  in  the  matter  of  can- 
celling exemptions,  and  in  calling  up,  in  case  of 
necessity,  men  between  the  ages  of  50  and  56.  In 
a  striking  editorial  of  April  15th  it  presents  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  in  very  much  the  same  light 
as  does  the  W estminster  Gazettes 

"Clause  3,  empowering  the  Government  to  con- 
script the  manhood  of  Ireland,  would  never  have 
gone  through  the  House  of  Commons  on  its  merits. 
It  was  not  yielded  by  the  reason  of  the  House;  it 
was  wrung  from  its  fear.  Members  belonging  to  all 
parties  shrank  from  a  hostile  vote  because  it  might 
have  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Government — an 
event  that  could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing  in  the 
present  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and  which  would 
assuredly  be  interpreted  by  our  enemies  as  a  sign  of 
weakness." 

The  Star,  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  and  the  York- 
shire Observer  all  oppose  the  Government's  Irish  pol- 
icy on  grounds  of  expediency. 

Of  Radical  papers  the  Manchester  Guardian  pre- 
sents an  imposing  array  of  arguments  against  Irish 
Conscription,  and  declares  in  an  editorial  of  April 
13  that  "there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  emancipation  should  not  precede  compulsion." 
In  fact  its  position  is  that  compulsion  should  not  be 
applied  at  all.  Ireland  should  be  left  to  make  her 
own  voluntary  contributions.  Against  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  it  urges  the  same  objections  as  those 
of  the  Liberal  press.  No  one  has  proved  to  its  satis- 
faction "that  by  this  vast  reduction  of  our  industrial 
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power  we  shall  add  appreciably  to  our  military 
power,  that  we  shall  not  even  run  great  risk  of  dimin- 
ishing it."  The  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gardiner,  presents,  in  a  special  article  of  April  11, 
a  point  of  view  which  is,  so  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, unique.  His  main  contentions  appear  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has  spent  much 
Lime  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  can  fail 
to  have  got  the  key  to  the  Man-Power  Bill.  It  is 
not  a  military  measure,  but  a  political  expedient. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  wants  to  cross  the  floor  of  the 
House.  That  is  all.  And  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  end  he  made  his  challenge  so  drastic,  so  provo- 
cative, and  so  dangerous  that  he  conceived  that  the 
House  would  not  dare  to  allow  it  to  pass,  that  he 
would  be  beaten  on  an  issue  of  his  own  choosing, 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  smoke  of  that  issue 
the  grave  situation  in  which  his  policy  has  culminated 
on  the  Western  front  would  obscured,  and  that  he 
would  leave  to  others  the  unenviable  task  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Government  

"That  is  the  attitude — a  cold,  scornful  invitation 
to  the  House  to  do  its  worst.  This  intention  is  im- 
plicit in  the  Bill  itself.  It  is  not  the  corollary  of 
the  military  disaster  in  France.  It  is  a  counter  irri- 
tant. It  changes  the  subject,  while  seeming  to  be  rele- 
vant to  the  subject.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  to  the 
Fifth  Army  is  still  unexplained.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister declares  that  we  knew  two  months  before  where 
the  attack  was  to  come,  that  we  were  inferior  in  no 
single  element,  that  we  were  superior  in  guns,  in 
cavalry,  and  overwhelmingly  superior  in  the  air.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  question  that  presents  itself 
is  two-fold,  why  we  were  unprepared  for  the  attack, 
and  why,  since  we  knew  we  were  superior  in  force, 
we  handed  over  the  initiative  to  the  enemy  and  left 
them  to  dictate  the  course  of  the  battle  now  in  prog- 
ress. Was  it  due  to  the  "invulnerable  wall"  theory 
of  the  Paris  speech  and  a  consequent  change  of  strat- 
egy for  which  Sir  William  Robertson  declined  to 
share  the  responsibility?  This  cardinal  question  was 
not  illuminated.  It  was  only  clouded,  for  with  in- 
comparable audacity,  the  Prime  Minister,  whose 
whole  reputation  as  a  military  strategist  rests  on  the 
advocacy  of  an  Eastern  war  against  a  Western  war, 
and  who,  as  the  Star  last  night  pointed  out,  is  the 
originator  of  the  Salonika  expedition,  claimed  on 
Tuesday  that  his  government  had  withdrawn  two  di- 
visions from  Salonika  in  terms  which  suggested  that 
someone  else  was  responsible  for  their  being  there. 
Such  is  political  strategy. 

"Hut  though  the  bill  was  presented  as  though  it 
were  relevant  to  the  subject,  and  was  to  be  rushed 
through  as  though  the  course  of  the  battle  depended 
on  its  passing,  it  has  no  connection  with  that  event. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  theater  of  war,  but  to  the 
theater  of  politics.  Whatever  the  present  bill 
achieves,  it  can  in  a  military  sense  have  no  bearing 
upon  events  until  next  year.  The  men  it  raises  will 
not  be  available  for  service  until  long  after  the  issue 
of  the  present  gigantic  conflict  is  decided,  and  with 
it  quite  probably,  as  the  Prime  Minister  himself  sug- 


gested, the  issue  of  the  war  itself.  That,  of  course, 
is  no  reason  for  not  raising  them.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  continuance  of  the  war  next  year,  and 
if  victory  depends  upon  turning  the  screw  of  conscrip- 
tion still  tighter  we  must  turn  it  tighter.  But  it  is 
a  reason  for  proceeding  with  prudence.  It  is  a  rea- 
son against  panic  measures.  It  is  a  reason  for  taking 
a  large  and  accurate  survey  of  all  our  war  liabilities. 
It  is  a  reason  for  convincing  the  House  of  Commons 
and  not  browbeating  it. 

"Instead,  the  nation  is  confronted,  in  the  midst 
of  its  overwhelming  anxieties,  with  a  measure  so  ag- 
gressive and  gratuious  that  we  are  reduced  to  one 
of  two  conclusions,  either  that  it  is  an  act  of  calcu- 
lated incendiarism  or  that  it  is  intended  to  compel 
the  House  of  Commons  to  fight,  give  the  Government 
the  defeat  they  want,  and  let  them  find  sanctuary 
under  cover  of  a  storm  not  about  the  war  abroad,  but 
about  the  war  at  home.  All  the  facts  support  the 
latter  view.  The  gravamen  of  the  proposal  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  raising  of  the  age  limit,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  existing  Tribunals.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently startling.  They  raise  the  age  to  a  higher  level 
than  in  any  belligerent  country,  and  they  threaten  the 
guarantees  that  were  tardily  set  up  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual and  the  State  from  the  wasteful  appropria- 
tion of  inefficient  material  for  military  service.  The 
powers  taken  are  so  comprehensive  that  no  one  up 
to  55  can  be  regarded  as  outside  the  net,  and  the 
undertaking  that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  41-51  groups 
will  be  called  up  in  the  first  year  is,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  a  promise  and  nothing  more.  The 
reactions  of  this  measure  upon  the  structure  of  indus- 
try, upon  the  productive  power  of  the  country  as  a 
war  machine,  and  as  an  instrument  for  financing  the 
war — considerations  of  the  first  importance  if  the 
war  is  prolonged  beyond  the  present  fierce  battle — 
have  been  sufficiently  exposed  and  are  obvious  to 
everyone. 

"But  it  is  the  decision  to  impose  conscription  on 
Ireland,  presented  with  an  uncompromising  front 
that  simply  refuses  to  discuss,  that  seems  to  put  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  beyond  question.  For  do  not  let 
us  blind  ourselves  to  the  dreadful  fact.  This,  if  it 
is  passed,  is  not  a  measure  of  war  against  Germany. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ireland.  It  will 
not  produce  another  surplus  man  for  this  battle  or 
for  any  other  battle.  It  will  give  us  another  battle 
front  to  hold  at  the  moment  when  all  our  thoughts 
should  be  filled  with  the  terrific  drama  that  is  being 
played  almost  within  ear-shot  of  us  here  in  London. 
What  is  the  wisdom  of  throwing  this  match  into  our 
own  powder  magazine?  Ireland  may  be  right  or 
wrong — and  who  was  it  who  denounced  her  treat- 
ment during  this  war  as  'malignant?' — but  in 
heaven's  name  let  us  leave  that  matter  till  the  peril 
that  overshadows  us  be  mercifully  over-past.  What 
will  it  profit  us  that  we  have  beaten  the  Irish  if  we 
are  beaten  by  the  Germans? 

"But  it  is  not  of  Ireland  alone  that  we  have  to 
think.  As  I  write  a  cable  comes  to  me  from  far 
San  Francisco.  It  is  from  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  these 
are  its  few  and  anguished  words,  "Irish  Conscription 
end  of  all  things  here."    Yes,  the  end  of  all  things 
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there.  Think  of  this  declaration  of  war  on  Ireland 
flaming  in  the  American  Press.  Think  of  the  passion 
of  resentment  that  is  sweeping  like  a  tide  through  the 
States.  Think  of  the  shattering  consequences  upon  a 
people  whom  to  have  won  to  our  side  in  this  struggle 
for  liberty  was  our  one  conspicuous  victory.  Think  of 
the  mountain  of  difficulties  raised  in  a  night  as  it  were 
in  the  path  of  the  President.  Then  think  of  the  bear- 
ing of  all  this  upon  that  issue  that  is  hanging  in 
the  balance  so  near  at  hand  

"The  call  is  to  the  men  of  honesty,  firmness,  wis- 
dom, and  statesmanship  to  rally  the  nation.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  they  feared  the  task — that  we  failed 
because  we  had  none  to  lead  us.  The  peril  may  yet 
be  averted.  The  echoes  of  the  noble  offer  of  Mr. 
Devlin — an  offer  worthy  of  ancient  Rome  itself — still 
linger  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  its  thrilling 
delivery.  That  offer  must  be  seized.  It  is  the  golden 
bridge  of  escape  from  this  desparate  gamble.  If 
the  Government  refuse  to  take  it,  then  at  all  costs 
the  Government  must  go  and  statesmanship  must 
seize  the  bridge  of  hope." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  Ireland  the  Ulster 
Unionist  press  shows  the  deepest  resentment  at  the 
proposed  introduction  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  all  the 
papers  which  are  not  representatives  of  Unionist 
opinion  promise  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
any  attempt  at  conscription.  The  fact  of  most  inter- 
est is  that  even  such  Unionist  papers  as  have  long 
urged  conscription  now  show  considerable  anxiety 
at  the  prospect.  Thus  the  Irish  Times  of  April  11, 
begged  Mr.  Dillion  to  raise  a  force  of  140,000  men 
by  voluntary  recruiting,  in  order  to  "avert  conscrip- 
tion." Meanwhile  Sinn  Fein  papers,  such  as  the 
official  Nationality,  are  openly  defying  the  British 
Government  and  assuring  their  readers  that  there  is 
no  need  for  worry. 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Czernin  Resigns 
An  official  dispatch  of  April  15  announced  briefly 
that  the  resignation  of  Czernin,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  been  accepted,  but  that  the  Emperor  or- 
dered him  to  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  was 
chosen. 

The  resignation  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  Czer- 
nin-Clemenceau  dispute  where  each  statesman  has 
given  the  other  the  lie.  But  Clemenceau,  by  making 
public  the  Emperor  Charles'  letter  opened  a  new 
phase  in  the  dispute.  Czernin  returned  abrutply 
from  Bucharest,  where  he  had  gone  to  settle  details 
in  the  peace  treaty  with  Roumania.  Rumors  had  al- 
ready spread  of  the  possibility  of  his  fall;  but  on 
his  return  these  were  largely  silenced  by  his  self- 
assurance  and  by  his  promise  to  make  a  full  state- 
ment before  the  Delegations  (of  Austria  and  of  Hun- 
gary). Then  followed  the  announcement  of  his 
fall. 

Why  was  Czernin  obliged  to  resign?  Why  at  a 
moment  when  the  military  issue  of  the  war  is  re- 
garded in  Austria  as  imminent,  why  in  the  midst 
of  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Roumania,  and  why 
above  all  at  a  moment  when  his  departure  would 


appear  an  admission  of  his  defeat  by  the  French 
Government  should  Czernin  go?  Until  details  of 
conversations  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  during  this 
past  week  are  known  it  is  not  possible  fully  to  answer 
these  questions. 

The  factors  which  contributed  to  Czernin's  over- 
throw may  be  grouped  as  internal  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  external.  A  hasty  review  of  Czernin's 
career  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  throws  light 
on  tendencies  in  Austro-Hungarian  policy  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Czernin,  born  of  an  old  land-holding  family  in 
Bohemia,  had  a  successful  career,  first  in  Bohemian 
politics  where  his  influence  was  conciliatory,  and  later 
as  Autsrian  Minister  at  Bucharest.  Here  he  showed 
much  tact  and  foresight,  and  was  among  the  few  to 
predict  long  in  advance  Roumania's  entry  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  He  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  December,  1916,  when  Charles 
I  renovated  the  "Old  Guard"  of  Franz-Joseph.  Czer- 
nin now  led  in  a  movement  which  was  supposedly  an 
effort  to  liberate  the  Dual  Monarchy  from  complete 
subservience  to  German  policy  and  which  contem- 
plated as  well  a  program  of  internal  reforms. 

The  relations  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  with 
Berlin  continued  rather  distant  until  the  combined 
July  campaign  against  Russia  and  that  on  the  Piave 
ii.  October.  German  support  in  Italy,  and  the  com- 
ing of  South  Germans,  von  Hertling  and  von  Kuhl- 
mann,  to  leading  posts  in  the  German  Government, 
tended  to  improve  relations.  In  the  latter  period, 
the  role  of  Czernin  is  hard  to  define.  He  voiced  inde- 
pendent nationalist  doctrines  at  home,  but  appeared 
to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  Berlin.  At  the  same 
time  he  bargained  and  made  pledges  to  Germany  for 
the  Crown  of  Poland. 

It  was  only  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  and 
in  the  succession  of  settlements  on  the  East  that  Czer- 
nin showed  the  real  inconsistencies,  if  not  the  duplic- 
ity, of  his  character.  During  the  Vienna  strikes  he 
used  the  most  democratic  and  peaceful  language  at 
home;  while  at  Brest  he  supported  General  Hoffman, 
Kuhlmann  and  the  rest  of  the  German  delegation  in 
dismembering  Poland.  He  continued  to  use  his 
formula  of  "no  annexations,  no  indemnities"  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  busy  slicing  off  a  strip  of 
Roumania  for  Austria-Hungary.  He  consented  to  a 
military  expedition  in  the  Ukraine  after  he  had  de- 
clared that  Austria's  military  operations  on  the  East 
were  over.  While  he  made  repeated  efforts  to  show 
Mr.  Wilson  how  similar  their  programs  were,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  Alsace  was  to  Aus- 
tria as  Trieste,  and  was  pledging  Austrian  fidelity 
to  Germany's  cause  notwithstanding  Germany's  im- 
perialism in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  on  the  West. 

These  ambiguities,  combined  with  the  conclusion 
of  two  peace  treaties  on  the  East  and  a  third  one  with 
Roumania  nearing  completion,  necessarily  made 
Czernin  many  enemies.  In  Germany,  Czernin's  dem- 
ocratic liberal  vocabulary  had  long  made  him  an  un- 
sympathetic figure  to  the  Pan-German  press.  In 
governmental  circles  he  was  not  entirely  trusted.  The 
German  Government  suspected  or  knew  the  succes- 
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sion  of  independent  peace  overtures  Austria  was  mak- 
ing to  the  enemy. 

In  Austria,  too,  Czernin  gradually  lost  his  early 
prestige.  Personally,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  has 
always  been  a  sympathetic  figure;  but  many  of  the 
Austrian  Court  disliked  him  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  had  influenced  the  Germans.  Others 
who  opposed  his  foreign  policy  were  the  Socialists.. 
They  criticized  his  departure  from  the  principle  of 
'  no  annexations,  no  indemnities."  They  were  also 
displeased  that  he  by  playing  understudy  to  Germany 
was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  reaching  an  accord 
with  the  enemy  on  the  West. 

The  Czechs  attacked  him  for  his  recent  accusa- 
tion of  treachery  against  some  of  their  leaders.  The 
Jougo-Slavs  have  opposed  him  as  the  leader  of  Aus- 
trian foreign  policy.  The  Poles,  loyal  until  the  Uk- 
raine treaty,  had  become  embittered  against  him  be- 
cause of  the  Cholm  clause  in  the  treaty  with  the  Uk- 
raine. 

The  Hungarian  pepole  anxious  for  Roumanian 
annexations  have  regarded  Czernin  as  hostile  to  their 
demands. 

In  short,  Czernin  by  first  seeking  to  please  all, 


ended  by  losing  the  support  of  all.  He  found  him- 
self in  an  inextricable  tangle.  He  could  move  in 
no  direction  without  either  violating  one  of  his  oft- 
repeated  democratic  principles,  or  some  pledge  to 
Germany  or  to  one  of  the  Austrian  parties.  It  was 
necessary  either  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  entire 
board  and  hope  to  win  confidence  in  some  new  pro- 
gram, or  to  resign.    He  chose  the  latter  course. 

But  internal  opposition  alone  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  overthrow  Czernin.  Had  such  been  the  case, 
he  could  not  have  weathered  the  gale  of  the  January 
Austrian  strikes.  The  controversy  with  Clemenceau, 
or  what  came  out  of  it,  must  be  regarded  as  the  final 
blow.  Czernin  made  an  indiscreet  disclosure  of  a 
so-called  "French  overture  for  peace."  This  was 
followed  by  further  disclosures  and  indiscretions 
which  threatened  to  compromise  the  good  faith  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  if  not  that  of  the  Kaiser. 
Someone  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  it  possible  for 
Charles  to  declare  "the  incident  closed."  Such  a 
discussion  threatened  to  compromise  the  recent  close 
relations  between  Germany  and  Austria.  As  Czernin 
was  involved  in  the  affair,  and  had  become  more  a 
weakness  than  a  strength  to  the  Cabinet,  it  was  he 
who  paid  the  penalty. 
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Italy  and  the  Jougo-Slavs 

(From  French  and  Italian  papers,  Jan.  1  to  April  15, 

1918.) 

As  revealed  by  the  Bolsheviks,  Italy's  terms  for 
her  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  in- 
cluded not  merely  the  return  to  her  of  Trent  and 
Trieste,  but  the  acquisition  of  Istria  and  practically 
the  entire  eastern  Adriatic  coast  down  to  Cattaro.  Is- 
tiia  and  these  other  regions  had,  properly  speaking, 
never  belonged  to  Italy;  but  had  been  for  a  time  part 
of,  or  rather  settlements  of,  the  old  Venetian  Repub- 
lic. Italy's  need  of  this  extent  of  coast  line  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  harbors  on  her  own  Eastern  coast  which 
is  low  and  almost  unbroken,  and  helpless  against  any 
attack  coming  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic 
with  its  innumerable  opportunities  for  harbors  and 
concealment.  Italy's  claim  to  it,  however,  was  made 
on  the  ground  of  nationality.   As  late  as  last  August 
articles  to  this  effect  appeared,  urging  that  although 
the  population  of  Istria  was  largely  Jougo-Slav,  the 
population  in  the  cities  of  Trieste,  Fiume  and  Pola 
was  60  per  cent.  Italian,  and  that,  although  in  Dal- 
matia  even  on  the  coast  only  about  7  per  cent,  was 
Italian,  yet  that  a  small  percentage  was  "the  most  in- 
telligent and  best  knew  what  it  wanted."  The  acqui- 
sition by  Italy  of  this  territory  would  deprive  all  the 
Jougo  (i.  e.,  Southern)  Slavs  of  their  maritime  out- 
lets.  Through  the  indiscreet  rejoicings  of  the  Italian 
press  in  1915  enough  of  this  leaked  out  to  infuriate 
all  the  Jougo-Slavs,  that  is  the  Slovenes  and  the  Cro- 
atians,  the  inhabitants  of  Southwestern  Austria.  Thus, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  these  peoples  would  have  been  most  helpful  to  the 
Entente  they  were  inevitably  thrown  back  on  Austria 
and  made  to  look  on  Italy  as  an  enemy.  In  Italy  in 
turn  the  papers  were  filled  with  violent  and  often  ca- 
lumnious attacks  against  the  Jougo-Slavs  who  were 
bitterly  scored  for  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  oppres- 
sor, Austria.    This  state  of  feeling  continued  until 
some  time  after  the  disaster  at  Caporetto.  This  pro- 
duced in  Italy  the  first  doubt  of  the  full  realization  of 
her  ambitions,  a  doubt  which  was  increased  by  the 
speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  early 
in  the  year.   Of  special  interest  is  the  seeming  dif-, 
ference  of  attitude  of  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Orlando,  Minister  of  War. 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (Sonnino's  organ,  Jan.  8), 
after  expressing  general  approval  of  the  two  speeches, 
quotes  from  an  address  by  Sonnino  to  the  Italian 
Chamber  Oct.  25,  1917:  "  'Italy  is  fighting  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  natural  frontiers  and  to  assure  to  herself 
in  the  Adriatic  the  conditions  necessary  to  her  exist- 
ence and  legitimate  security.  The  Adriatic  question 
constitutes  for  Italy  one  of  the  essential  war  aims  and, 


for  us  and  our  Allies,  is  beyond  discussion.'  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  formula  while  it  may  comprise 
the  creation  of  a  better  land  frontier,  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  entail  the  satisfactory  and  necessary 
modification  of  the  present  intolerable  situation  in 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  This  situation  cannot  re- 
main unchanged." 

The  Matin,  Jan.  13:  "The  Italian  press  has  wel- 
comed with  some  reservations  those  portions  of  the 
Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  speeches  which  concern  the 
future  of  Austria.  The  Corriere  della  Sera  points  out 
that  the  Western  Powers  are  obliged  to  make  them- 
selves the  spokesmen  of  all  the  nationalities  that  Aus- 
tria is  crushing." 

The  Secolo  regrets  that  Italy  has  not  thought  to 
make  of  herself  the  champion  of  those  nationalities 
and  urges  the  Government  to  take  the  initiative  toward 
a  common  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 

The  Gaulois,  Jan.  14:  "According  to  the  Tempo 
the  Council  of  Ministers  has  examined  the  interna- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  declarations  of  Messrs. 
Lloyd  George,  Wilson  and  Pichon." 

The  Victoire,  Jan.  14:  "When  Italy  entered  the 
war  she  certainly  hoped  that  the  diverse  nationalities 
(held  by  Austria)  would  recover  their  independence 
and  that  Austria-Hungary  would  be  dismembered. 

Italy  on  entering  the  war  had  Russia, 
France  and  England  concede  to  her  a  part  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  and  the  islands  bordering  it. 
And  now  President  Wilson's  speech  makes  this  beau- 
tiful dream  partly  fade  away.  Austria-Hungary  will 
not  be  dismembered:  thus  Italy  will  continue  to  have 
her  as  a  neighbor.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  has 
expressly  named  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  he  has  not  pro- 
nounced the  names  Trent  or  Trieste.  .  .  .  But 
if  our  Italian  cousins  are  proud,  they  are  not  lacking 
in  finesse.  They  realize  that  the  pitiful  military 
wreck  of  Russia  seems  to  save  Austria-Hungary  from 
dislocation  and  in  any  case  constitutes  a  new  factor 
of  great  gravity.  This  new  fact  is  grave  enough  to 
justify  a  revision  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  and 
perhaps  to  bring  Italy  to  lower  somewhat  her  ambi- 
tions in  the  Adriatic.     .     .  ." 

The  Homme  Libre,  Jan.  15:  "M.  Pichon's  dis- 
course .  .  .  has  had  as  a  first  result  that  of 
dissipating  the  (Italian)  alarms  prematurely  raised 
by  the  speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson." 

From  the  12th  onward  both  the  French  and  the 
Italian  press  ask  that  the  aims  of  the  Allies  be  set 
forth  in  a  united  and  unequivocal  fashion. 

Jan.  11  and  12  the  Corriere  della  Sera  (which 
reflects  the  views  of  Orlando)  gives  the  first  hint  of  a 
new  tendency  in  Italian  policy.  Repudiating  the  im- 
perialistic doctrine  whereby  great  agglomerations  en- 
gulf small  nationalities,  he  defends  "the  principles 
and  the  ideals  which  constitute  the  safeguard  of  little 
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nationalities."  Among  these  he  cites,  not  merely  the 
Czecho-Slavs,  the  Rumanians  and  Poles,  but  also  the 
Jougo-Slavs,  and  recognizes  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  Italy  to  assure  the  full  independence  of  small 
states. 

The  Debats,  Jan.  17,  speaking  of  the  above  arti- 
cles, says:  "One  had  to  be  blind  not  to  see  that  this 
policy  was  the  only  one  which  accorded  with  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  interests  of  Italy.  What  surprise  will 
be  felt  later  on  when  it  is  noted  that,  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  voice  of  those  writers  who  urged  it  was 
systematically  smothered  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps. 
With  a  few  differences  of  shading  all  the  great  trans 
Alpine  papers  have  now  been  supporting  it  for  sev- 
eral days." 

The  Corriere  delta  Sera,  Jan.  13,  frankly  recog- 
nizes the  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  overcome  as 
regards  the  Jougo-Slavs:  "Without  a  complete  ac- 
cord .  .  .  between  Italy  and  the  other  Adri- 
atic State  the  formation  of  a  block  composed  of  the 
nationalities  of  Austro-Hungary  will  be  impossible. 
The  disaccord  between  Italians  and  Jougo-Slavs  has 
up  to  the  present  prevented  this  union  and  thus  served 
the  interests  of  Austria  and  Germany.  .  .  .  An 
agreement  between  the  Italians  and  the  Jougo-Slavs 
would  render  possible  an  immediate  proclamation  in 
the  name  of  all  these  nationalities,  who  could  present 
themselves  before  America  and  the  Western  Powers 
with  a  concrete  project  for  their  future  Constitution. 

There  are  territorial  problems  which 
in  1914  had  an  enormous  importance,  and 
which  in  1918  lose  each  day  in  weight.  A  new  world 
is  rising  out  of  the  ruins.  The  peace  which  will  fol- 
low this  war  will  be  more  fundamental  than  that  of 
Westphalia." 

During  the  following  days  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  Italian  internal  politics  caused  much  hesita- 
tion in  the  Italian  press  as  regards  future  methods 
with  the  Slavs.  Even  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  wrote  one 
day  in  one  sense,  the  next  in  the  opposite.  The  Cor- 
riere della  Sera  almost  alone  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly to  urge  the  making  of  friendly  overtures  to  the 
Jougo-Slavs.  About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
this  paper's  first  articles  Vienna  gave  warning  that, 
throughout  the  southern  provinces,  petitions  were  be- 
ing circulated  for  signatures  to  a  demand  for  an  au- 
tonomous Jougo-Slav  State. 

M.  Orlando,  on  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  Inter- 
Alliecl  Conference  in  Paris  and  his  trip  to  London,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  an 
Italian-Jougo-Slav  understanding.  It  was  told  around 
Rome  at  this  time  that,  on  saying  good-bye  to  Dr. 
Trumbitch  (the  presentative  of  the  Jougo-Slav  Com- 
mittees) Orlando  said  to  him:  "Hoping  to  see  you 
again  in  Rome."  (Au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir  a  Rome). 
His  efforts,  however,  and  those  of  the  papers  which 
reflected  his  views  were  largely  hindered  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Giornal  d'ltalia  (Sonnino)  which  contin- 
ued, though  more  courteously,  its  old  attacks  against 
the  Jougo-Slavs,  accusing  them  of  playing  the  game 
of  Austria  and  reproaching  them  with  having  fought 
bitterly  against  the  Italians.    Sonnino  himself,  before 


Parliament,  declared  he  had  never  desired  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria-Hungary. 

Feb.  12,  in  his  declaration  to  the  Italian  Chamber 
Orlando  himself  apparently  goes  back  to  the  original 
Italian  position  as  regards  security  on  land  and  sea. 

Feb.  16,  the  Secolo,  commenting  on  the  reading 
to  the  Italian  Senate  of  the  text  of  the  1915  Treaty 
and  Bevione's  speech  says:  "Let  us,  therefore,  make 
up  for  lost  time.  M.  Bevione  has  shown 

the  need  of  an  understanding  with  the  Jougo-Slavs. 

Pres.  Wilson  may  ignore  Austria,  but  no 
Italian  can  fall  into  the  same  error.  .  •  .  .  We 
must  therefore  persuade  our  friends.  .  .  .  But 
that  is  not  enough.  Every  one  should  speak,  and 
especially  those  whose  functions  make  it  devolve  upon 
them." 

Feb.  20,  the  Debats,  which  is  keenly  following  the 
whole  situation,  notes  that  the  change  in  the  Ialian 
attitude  toward  the  Jougo-Slavs  is  having  a  repercus- 
sion in  Austria,  where  demonstrations  have  taken 
place  among  the  Slavs  who  have  given  cheers  for  Ser- 
bia, Bohemia  and  Italy.  It  also  notes  that  in  Istria  the 
Italians  and  the  Jougo-Slavs  of  the  peninsula  have 
held  joint  conferences  to  protest  against  the  food 
difficulties. 

Feb.  23,  the  Paris  press  announces  (complete  si- 
lence having  been  hitherto  kept  on  the  matter)  that 
entirely  satisfactory  conferences  between  the  Italians 
of  the  Irredentist  provinces  and  the  Jougo-Slavs,  have 
been  held  and  closed  in  Paris,  and  that  they  are  now 
being  continued  in  London  with  the  addition  of  other 
nationalities,  notably  the  Czecho-Slavs  and  Poles. 

Feb.  23,  Sonnino  in  a  declaration  to  the  Chambre 
answers  the  speeches  of  Hertling  and  Czernin  and 
says  that  the  Italian  aims  "are  of  a  nature  to  assure 
in  future  a  collaboration  on  the  terrain  of  politics  and 
economics  which  will  be  full  of  mutual  trust  and 
which  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  Italy  and  the  Jougo-Slav 
nationalities  to  place  on  unshakeable  foundations. 

The  Debats,  Feb.  27,  commenting  on  the  above 
statement:  "Happy  evolution!  The  warm  welcome 
which  it  received  proves  that  the  public  has  long  been 
disposed  to  enter  on  this  way."  The  Debats  then  re- 
grets that  Sonnino  should  not  be  more  thoroughly  con- 
verted, and  should  several  times  have  insisted  on  the 
right  and  need  of  Italy  to  take  military  frontiers 
which  would  give  her  all  security  on  land  and  sea. 

(The  censor  at  this  point  cut  out  about  a 
quarter  column  which  the  writer,  Auguste  Gauvain 
attempted  to  replace  the  next  day.  He  was  able  to 
reproduce  about  half  of  it,  pointing  out  the  peril  and 
threat  of  perpetual  war  that  existed  in  the  seizing  of 
glacis  which  were  not  in  vague  territories  with  an 
indefinite  population,  but  in  countries  having  a  cer- 
tain individuality  and  resolved  to  live  independently.) 
"This  cannot  be  justified."  Here  the  censor  cut  again, 
and  the  Debats  notes  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  suf- 
fered from  censoring  since  the  Clemenceau  ministry 
took  office  March  6.  In  a  debate  before  the  Italian 
Senate,  Ruffini  set  forth  that  new  factors,  among  them 
the  falling  to  pieces  of  Russia,  imposed  on  Italy  a  new 
orientation  of  her  foreign  policy;  although  the  essen- 
tial principles  remained  invariable. 
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"On  the  other  hand,"  he  added,  "changes  of  ob- 
jectives have  come  on  our  part  also,  since  those  pre- 
tensions which  we  might  have  held  before  October, 
1917,  we  can  no  longer  hold  today.  We  can  no  longer 
propose  to  ourselves  directly  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria,  yet  we  must  intensify  our  relations  with  the 
Slavs  of  the  monarchy,  which  means  that  we  must 
add  a  new  force  to  our  action,  a  force  which  will  con- 
stitute a  decisive  element  at  the  moment  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  establishing  peace." 

March  8,  a  Rome  dispatch  to  the  French  press  an- 
nounces that  M.  Andrea  Torre,  Italian  Deputy  and 
President  of  the  Press  Association,  had  been  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  mission  of  going  to  Paris 
and  London,  accompanied  by  certain  collaborators, 
to  come  into  contact  with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tionalities oppressed  by  Austria,  notably  the  Jougo- 
Slavs,  Czechs,  Rumanians,  etc.,  that  a  first  reunion 
had  already  taken  place  in  Paris  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Franklin  Bouillon  and  that  a  second  would  soon 
take  place  in  London  with  a  view  to  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  larger  assembly  which  would  meet  in 
Rome  toward  the  end  of  March. 

March  10,  a  Bale  dispatch  gives  the  details  of  the 
conflicts  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Croatian  capi- 
tal, Agram:  "The  Jougo-Slav  club  of  Vienna,  com- 
posed of  Deputies  to  the  Vienna  Parliament,  had,  in 
accord  with  representatives  of  other  Slav  parties  of 
Croatia,  Hungarian  Serbia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
convoked  a  meeting  at  which  were  present  also  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Jougo-Slav  political  associations, 
including  Istria,  Dalmatia  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Bosnian  Diet.  The  Hungarian  Government,  warned 
of  the  time  and  place,  insisted  that  the  Croatian  Gov- 
ernment should  forbid  the  meeting.  The  latter  show- 
ing hesitation,  Wekerle  addressed  himself  to  the  Hun- 
garian Minister  of  War,  who,  passing  over  the  Po- 
litical autonomy  of  the  Croatian  Kingdom,  ordered 
the  assembly  dispersed  by  force.  The  result  caused 
a  popular  rising  which  lasted  the  entire  day. 

March  10,  M.  Andrea  Torre  caused  the  following 
notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  Paris  papers:  "Some  pa- 
pers have  announced  that  I  have  gone  to  Paris  and 
London  on  a  mission  for  the  Italian  Government. 

In  reality  my  trip  and  its  objects  are  due 
exclusively  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Italian  com- 
mittee in  trying  to  secure  an  understanding  with  those 
peoples  oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary." 

Le  Temps  comments  on  this:  "Information  has 
already  been  published  in  London  and  Paris  regard- 
ing the  agreements  to  which  M.  Torre  refers.  They 
have  as  their  object  .  .  .  the  necessity  of 
causing  Austro-Hungarian  supremacy  to  disappear  in 
the  Adriatic  with  the  guarantees  that  each  people,  and 
especially  the  Jougo-Slavs,  must  obtain  to  preserve  its 
national  culture." 

During  the  following  days  those  French  papers 
which  had  during  the  war  urged  that  help  be  given  the 
Slav  nationalities,  and  notably  the  Debats,  watched 
with  pleasure  the  steps  in  the  growing  understanding 
between  Italy  and  the  Jougo-Slavs.  Others  consid- 
ered that  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  both  in 


France  and  Italy  to  these  people  and  L'Oeuvre  says 
"With  the  permission  of  my  fellow  journalists  I  ask 
that  we  should  first  attend  to  Italy"  (z.  e.,  look  after 
and  help) . 

Le  Temps  confines  itself  principally  to  registering 
events  and,  March  15,  noting  the  increasing  extension 
in  Croatia  of  the  Jougo-Slav  movement,  recapitulates 
the  riot  at  Agram,  March  4,  and  concludes:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  .  .  .  the  Jougo-Slav 
leaders  do  not  state  any  definite  frontiers  for  their 
future  state  and  one  may  conclude  from  this  that  they 
wish  to  create  a  State,  independent  of  Austria,  which 
comprise  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  monarchy,  in- 
cluding Serbia  and  Montenegro.  If  this  State  were 
sovereign  it  would  have  the  power  to  sign  treaties  in- 
dependently of  Autsria-Hungary.  .  .  It  is 
certain  that  great  events  are  preparing  and  the  effer- 
vescence noted  in  the  Jougo-Slav  regiments  is  not  with- 
out connection  with  the  active  propaganda  which  is  be- 
ing carried  on." 

Le  Temps,  March  20,  gives  a  long  interview  held 
with  Vesnitch,  the  Serbian  Minister  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  trip  to  the  United  States.  It  is  what 
United  States  papers  would  call  a  "sob  article"  and 
sets  forth  the  great  emotion,  indignation,  tears,  etc.,  of 
the  American  people  wherever  he  addressed  them  and 
of  their  complete  sympathy  for  all  the  oppressed 
Slavs,  including  most  especially  the  Jougo-Slavs. 

Between  March  28  and  April  3,  the  German  offen- 
sive and  the  Czernin-Clemenceau  incident  occupied 
all  papers.  April  3,  nearly  all  the  French  press  again 
began  dealing  with  the  internal  difficulties  of  Austria 
and  the  approaching  "Congress  of  Nationalities  Op- 
pressed by  Austria."  April  8,  all  papers  announced 
its  opening  and  during  the  three  days  of  its  sitting 
gave  out  the  great  difficulties  and  opposition  Czernin 
was  meeting  from  the  Czechs  and  Poles. 

Le  Temps,  April  12,  says:  .  .  .  "The 
most  important  fact  is  the  ability  to  unite  at  one  spot 
in  Europe  (and  particularly  in  Rome)  of  authorized 
representatives  of  diverse  nationalities,  who  are  the 
veritable  representatives  of  the  aspirations  of  their 
peoples,  and  of  whom  some  enjoy  a  considerable  pop- 
ularity and  prestige  among  their  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  certain  that  this  Congress  at  Rome 
must  have  and  will  have  a  considerable  repercussion 
in  the  Slav  countries,  in  Austro-Hungary  and  in  the 
entire  world. 

Results  of  the  Rome  Congress: 

(1)  General  agreement  between  the  nationalities 
oppressed  by  Austro-Hungary;  the  proclamation  by 
each  of  its  right  to  constitute  and  complete  its  unity 
as  a  national  state,  and  the  recognition  of  a  united 
struggle  against  the  common  oppressor. 

(2)  The  bases  of  an  Italian-Jougo-Slav  accord. 
" .     .     .     the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 

recognize  that  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  Jou- 
go-Slav nation  is  of  vital  interest  to  Italy,  just  as  the 
achievement  of  Italian  national  unity  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Jougo-Slav  nation.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  two  peoples  therefore  agree  to  give  all 
their  efforts  during  the  war  and  at  the  moment  of 
peace,  that  the  aim  of  these  two  nations  may  be  en- 
tirely attained. 
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"They  declare  that  the  liberation  of  the  Adriatic 
and  its  defense  against  any  enemy,  present  or  fu- 
ture, is  of  vital  interest  to  both  peoples. 

''They  agree  to  fix  amicably  and  equally  in  the 
interest  of  good  and  sincere  relations  for  the  future 
between  the  two  people  the  pending  territorial  ques- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  nationalities 
and  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  their  own  des- 
tinies, and  this  in  such  a  fashion  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  vital  interest  of  the  two  nations,  which  will  be  de- 
lined  at  the  moment  of  peace. 

'"To  those  elements  of  one  of  these  peoples  who 
might  find  thmselves  included  in  the  frontiers  of  the 
other  there  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  the 
right  to  have  respected  their  language,  culture  and 
their  moral  and  conomic  interests." 

The  Debats,  April  13,  publishes  a  letter  from 
Rome  signed  Pierre  de  Quirielle: 

".  .  .  The  genesis  and  bringing  to  pass  of 
this  Congress  gave  rise  to  efforts  and  discussions  of 
which  those  who  knew  them  consider  that  it  is  useful 
to  speak,  now  that  all  that  has  been  surpassed  by  the 
importance  and  results  already  attained  by  the  Con- 
gress. (Note.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  9th,  the 
second  day  of  the  Congress).  These  efforts,  conse- 
crated at  Rome,  where  their  importance  and  signifi- 
cance were  greater,  had  begun  in  Paris  under  the  aus- 
pices and  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee  for  Foreign  action  who  had  formed  the 
idea  of  assembling  and  drawing  together  these  na- 
tionalities oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary.  We  have 
indicated  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Italian  Commit- 
tee which  was  formed,  comprising  senators,  deputies 
and  other  high  personalities,  to  work  toward  the  Ital- 
ian-Slav understanding  and  toward  this  assembling  of 
nationalities  oppressed  by  Austro-Hungary  which  is 
being  affirmed  today  at  Rome  brilliantly  and  with 
solemnity.     .     .  ." 

The  writer  then  names  a  few  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  Congress  and  points  out  their  importance  and 
distinctions:  Andrea  Torre  who  had  led  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  and  London;  Trumbitch,  President  of 
the  Jougo-Slav  Committee,  who  had  previously  been 
the  object  of  much  Italian  mistrust  and  whose  speech 
was  warmly  applauded;  Albert  Thomas;  Ruffini,  Ital- 
ian senator  and  former  Minister  of  Public  Inst.,  who 
presided  as  Vice-Presidents,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  Slav  nationalities;  Franklin  Bouillon; 
Mr.  Wickam  Steed,  "an  Englishman,  who,  we  can  say, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success,  and  indeed  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Congress." 

The  Debats,  April  13:  "Count  Czernin  .  .  . 
and  die  other  reptiles  of  the  Ballplatz  have  just  re- 
ceived at  Rome  the  answer  to  their  fulminations 
against  France.  .  .  .  Thursday  M.  Orlando 
received  the  delegates  'in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, interpreter  of  the  thought  and  soul  of  the  Italian 
people.'  ...  The  entire  Italian  press  wel- 
comes with  enthusiasm  this  demonstration,  and  shows 
toward  France  its  wannest  appreciation  of  the  faith- 
fuls ess  of  our  Government  toward  the  Alliance. 
Never,  for  many  years,  have  Franco-Italian  relations 
been  so  cordial.     .     .     .     The  situation  was  well 


defined  by  the  Epoca,  a  paper  friendly  to  M.  Orlando. 
April  4.  The  article,  entitled  'Italy's  New  Policy,' 
says:  'Italy  begins  to  have  a  new  policy,  a  policy  di- 
rected by  an  idea,  and  concordant  with  its  tradition. 
We  reach  it  after  a  delay  of  three  years,  but,  let  us 
hope,  not  too  late.  It  was  really  ingenious  to  under- 
take a  war  against  Austria  and  not  at  the  same  time 
tc  take  advantage  of  the  centrifugal  forces  in  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy.  War  is  a  part,  a  continuation 
of  a  policy.  .  .  .  War  today  is  more  than  ever 
a  war  of  the  peoples.  .  .  .  Austria  could  be 
fought  not  only  on  the  Carso  and  in  the  Carpathians, 
but  also  in  her  State  organism.  .  .  .'  Speak- 
ing of  the  scruples  which  had  prevented  Sonnino  from 
taking  advantage  of  Austria's  weak  spots,  the  Debats 
says  that  the  Foreign  Minister  can  invoke  as  precedent 
the  answer  of  La  Marmora  to  Bismarck  who  counseled 
the  same  thing.  ...  'In  the  autumn  of  1914 
the  Roman  Cabinet  prevented  us  from  inciting  Dal- 
matia  to  rise.  In  1915,  by  its  treaty  of  April  6,  it 
threw  to  the  peoples  of  the  East  Adriatic  coast  a  prov- 
ocation which  made  them  hostile.  Thus,  twice  ad- 
vantage was  not  taken  of  the  operation  which,  as  early 
as  1866,  Garibaldi,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Bismarck 
had  considered  as  the  most  efficacious  diversion 
against  Austria.  It  was  not  on  the  Carso  that  Aus- 
tria was  vulnerable,  it  is  in  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Cro- 
atia. .  .  .  Today  a  last  hope  remains,  but  un- 
der conditions  incomparably  less  favorable  than  in 
1914  and  1915.  The  resolutions  voted  at  Rome 
permit  at  length  a  moral  and  political  ac- 
tion, in  default  of  military  action  (become  terribly 
difficult  since  Caporetto)  which  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
aggregation of  the  Dual  Monarchy." 

(Note. — In  connection  with  the  above  extracts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  Clemenceau's  handling  of  the 
Czernin  statement.  Italian  press  notices  show  that  it 
was  a  strong  element  in  fortifying  the  new  Italian  pol- 
icy which  is  not  yet  accepted  by  all  parties.  The 
French  papers  give  the  fall  of  Czernin  as  being  due 
to  the  Clemenceau-Czernin  discussion.  But  late 
events  in  Austria  show  it  to  be  largely  a  consequence 
of  his  growing  inability  to  check  the  rising  internal 
storm  which  has,  as  it  now  seems,  been  very  carefully 
nurtured  by  France  and  Italy.) 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Resignation  of  Count  Czernin 
"M.  Clemenceau's  long-range  fire  on  Austrian 
trickery  has  had  a  greater  effect  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
man cannon  on  Paris.  He  has  blown  Count  Czernin 
out  of  office."  In  these  words,  the  Gaulois  on  April 
16  announced  the  end  of  the  diplomatic  duel  which 
had  been  raging  for  a  fortnight  between  the  French 
Premier  and  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

On  April  2,  Count  Czernin,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Vienna  City  Council,  stated  that  M.  Clemenceau  some 
time  before  the  offensive  had  made  advances  to  him 
for  peace  negotiations,  but  on  Austria's  replying  that 
she  could  not  consent  to  the  demand  for  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, had  withdrawn  his  offer.  M.  Clemenceau's  an- 
swer to  the  whole  statement  was,  "Count  Czernin  lies." 
Czernin  then  declared  that  there  had  been  meetings 
between  the  respective  agents  in  Switzerland.  Clemen- 
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ceau  pointed  out  that  these  meetings,  initiated  by  Aus- 
tria, were  already  in  course  when  he  entered  office, 
and  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
Austrian  Minister  then  tried  to  prove  that  the  meet- 
ings had  been  resumed  at  Clemenceau's  request.  The 
t  rench  Premier  flatly  denied  this,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  the  whole  burden  of  initiative  on  Austria  by 
the  dramatic  publication  of  Emperor  Charles's  letter 
to  Prince  Sixte,  of  Bourbon,  in  which  the  Emperor 
made  pacific  advances  and  promised  among  other 
things  to  uphold  France's  "just  claim  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine." The  Austrian  official  denial  which  followed 
gave  a  different  and  "harmless"  wording  of  the  pas- 
sage on  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  claimed  that  in  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  letter  from  Prince  Sixte  to  President 
Poincare  the  text  was  tampered  with  by  an  unknown 
hand.  The  Austrian  Emperor  also  expressed  good 
faith  by  wire  to  his  Imperial  German  Ally,  telegraph- 
ing that  Clemenceau's  accusations  were  "too  base  for 
any  further  continuance  of  the  discussion,"  and  that 
"his  cannon  in  the  West  would  give  his  answer."  But 
on  the  same  day  Vienna  announced  the  resignation  of 
Count  Czernin. 

So  auspicious  an  event  has  not  failed  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  press.    It  is  regarded 
as  Austria's  confession  of  her  falsehood.    One  and 
all  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "Tiger"  has 
"bagged  another  statesman."    Czernin's  intentions  in 
starting  the  discussion  are  regarded  as  three-fold:  he 
wished  to  throw  discord  among  the  Allies  by  making 
Italy  think  that  France  acted  behind  her  back;  to  show 
"how  badly  France  wants  peace"  if  she  initiates  sepa- 
rate and  secret  negotiations;  and  to  prove  once  more  to 
the  restive  Austrian  public  that  it  is  not  its  own  gov- 
ernment which  is  unwilling  to  have  peace — if  France 
would  only  waive  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
Temps  (17  April)  especially  emphasizes  the  failure 
of  Czernin  to  poison  Franco-Italian  relations,  in  view 
of  this  triumphant  proof  of  France's  good  faith.  As 
for  Czernin's  anxiety  to  prove  his  government's  de- 
sire for  peace,  L'Humanite  (16  April)  justly  remarks 
that  no  one  actually  doubted  this  desire, — that  Czer- 
nin entered  office  (22  December,  1916)  just  before 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  first  peace  offer,  and  officiated 
during  a  year  which  was  specially  marked  by  the 
peace  offers  of  the  Central  Powers,  Czernin  invariably 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  role  of  Germany's  decoy. 
The  Gaulois  therefore  sees  no  real  reason  or  aptness 
in  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  lay  such  a  train  of  falsi- 
fications.   It  was  a  tour  de  force,  a  piece  of  mere  po- 
litical virtuosity  thrown  in  where  there  was  no  need 
for  any  such  effort.    We  may  believe,  with  the  Ger- 
man Press,  that  Czernin  was  ignorant  of  the  Emper- 
or's letter,  or  would  never  have  started  the  discussion. 

The  Matin  and  the  Petit  Parisien  of  April  16 
sketch  the  political  position  of  the  Austrian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  lately  made  his  tenure 
of  office  extremely  precarious,  even  without  the  added 
weight  of  the  Imperial  displeasure.  He  had  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  those  who  originally  greeted  him 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  federalism  which  should 
do  justice  to  the  subject  races.    He  had  been  forced 


by  the  Germans  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Cholm  to 
the  Ukraine,  and  this  alienated  from  him  the  Poles. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  veer  around  to  the  policy  of 
the  strong  hand,  and  to  announce  it  in  a  way  which 
fatally  antagonized  the  Czechs  and  the  Jougo-Slavs. 
Finally  he  had  succumbed,  as  he  gave  clearly  to  be 
known  in  the  speech  in  which  he  accused  Clemenceau, 
to  the  domination  of  the  Austrian  Seidler  cabinet,  the 
exponent  of  an  unconciliatory  internal  attitude  and  of 
Pan-Germanism.  Moreover,  Czernin's  successor  must 
of  necessity  show  himself  faithful  and  submissive  to 
Germany;  for,  little  though  Czernin  may  have  wished 
it,  this  fundamentally  is  the  issue  on  which  he  was 
forced  to  resign. 

Pertinax,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  (16  April),  sums 
up  as  follows:  "Count  Czernin  has  been  relieved  of 
his  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  event 
was  not  foreseen.  In  his  too  great  eagerness  to  have 
public  opinion  endorse  the  participation  of  Austrian 
troops  in  the  Western  offensive,  he  raised  a  dispute 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  turned  out  most  unhappily 
for  his  master.  The  publication  of  the  famous  letter 
to  Prince  Sixte  put  Charles  in  the  dilemma  of  having 
either  to  give  the  lie  to  his  brother-in-law,  or  be  placed 
very  much  in  the  wrong  before  Germany  and  before 
the  Germans  of  his  own  kingdom.  In  a  monarchy  the 
most  fatal  sin  which  a  Minister  may  commit  is  that  of 
drawing  the  veil  from  the  throne.  If  he  was  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  Count  Czernin  has  this  day  learned  it  at 
his  own  expense — and  M.  Clemenceau  has  added  the 
name  of  a  foreigner  to  the  pretty  list  of  statesmen 
whom  he  has  overthrown. 

"While  paying  full  tribute  to  the  blow  delivered 
by  our  President  of  the  Council,  we  must  confess  that 
the  ruin  of  his  victim  was  already  half  accomplished. 
The  Ballplatz  chief  had  his  enemies,  and  their  name 
was  legion.  Then  there  were  Count  Andrassy  and 
the  Magyars,  who  saw  in  Czernin  a  dangerous  advo- 
cate of  the  old  Centralist  and  Trialist  ideas  of  the 
murdered  Archduke."  ("Centralism"  advocates  the 
bestowal  of  more  power  in  the  Empire  on  Austria,  and 
"Trialism"  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  Austro-Jougo- 
Hungary  by  the  elevation  of  the  Jougo-Slavs.)  "Fi- 
nally were  opposed  to  'Czernin  the  Czech,'  "  all  of  the 
old  clique  of  Francis-Joseph,  one  of  whom,  Count 
Forgach,  one  of  the  most  authentic  promoters  of  this 
war,  has  just  been  significantly  recalled  to  favor  as 
Minister  at  Kieff. 

"In  vain  is  the  House  of  Hapsburg  organized  on 
the  model  of  an  Asiatic  Sultanate — in  reality  it  is 
the  Hohenzollerns,  by  their  bond  with  the  Germans 
of  Austria  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  who  are 
masters  in  the  house.  They  will  allow  no  one  to  tam- 
per with  the  privileges  of  their  brothers  of  Vienna  and 
Budapest- — privileges  guaranteed  by  the  dualist  sys- 
tem of  1867.  The  Czernins  and  the  Clam-Martinitzes 
may  dream  of  reforms  and  advise  the  Emperor  as 
they  will,  but  the  hour  of  Germany  is  always  sure  to 
strike,  and  the  dreams  are  dispelled.  Count  Czernin 
leaves  the  Dual  Monarchy  sunk  deeper  in  German 
servitude  than  she  was  at  the  death  of  Francis 
Joseph." 
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The  Situation  on  the  West  Front 
(Lt.  Col.  Repington  in  the  Morning  Post,  16 
April).  The  valiant  defence  of  our  3rd  and  5th 
Armies,  the  prompt  succor  of  the  French  and  the  re- 
pulse by  the  Allies  of  all  attacks  on  the  general  line 
Noyon-Montdidier-Alhert-Arras  appear  to  have,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  caused  a  breaking-off  by  the  enemy 
of  his  fight  for  his  main  objective,  and  to  have  caused 
him  to  turn  elsewhere  for  success.  The  main  purpose 
with  which  the  Germans  set  out  was  not  achieved. 

The  result  of  this  great  battle  is  still  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods,  and  no  one  can  presume  to  forecast  the 
result,  but  certainly  this  abandonment,  temporarily 
though  it  may  be,  of  the  principal  action,  and  this  re- 
sort to  what  is  in  effect  a  minor  action  with  less  ambi- 
tious aims,  is  to  some  extent  a  falling  from  doctrinal 
grace  which  is  usually  only  deserved  when  the  chief 
action  is  overruling  from  first  to  last.  The  German 
arrow  wobbles.  Deflected  from  its  aim  it  turns  off 
with  diminishing  momentum  to  seek  a  less  vital  spot, 
where  the  armor  of  the  defender  is  more  penetrable. 
Have  the  losses  already  affected  the  German  nerve? 
Possibly  not.  The  principal  action  may  be  resumed 
and  relentlessly  continued.  The  minor  action  may  be 
only  a  means  for  aiding  it  by  attracting  Allied  reserves 
to  the  north.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  at  present  inde- 
pendent minor  action  around  Armentieres,  heavily 
though  it  has  taxed  and  still  taxes  our  troops,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  military  historians,  and  it 
is,  in  any  case,  opposed  to  the  best  German  teaching. 

For  a  whole  week  the  German  6th  Army,  aided 
by  a  detachment  only  of  the  4th,  has  fought  alone. 
How  many  German  divisions  have  been  engaged  be- 
tween Hollebeke  and  Givenchy  cannot  be  stated  with 
precision.  I  should  have  given  the  6th  Army  11  divi- 
sions and  the  4th  15  before  the  Armentieres  offensive 
opened,  but  I  notice  that  in  some  reports  no  less  than 
28  divisions  are  credited  to  the  attack.  There  has 
been,  it  is  true,  an  assemblage  of  German  divisions 
south  of  Tournai  and  fresh  divisions  from  Russia  may 
have  arrived  there  within  the  last  ten  days.  Also  von 
Below  may  have  given  up  some  of  his  unexpended 
reserves  to  von  Quast.  Therefore,  the  large  figure 
which  has  been  estimated  is  not  an  incredible  one,  but 
we  must  await  further  evidence  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted. 

In  any  case  the  German  attacks  have  been  deliv- 
ered with  great  violence  and  in  very  superior  force. 
They  have  been  most  nobly  resisted,  and  during  the 
first  days  by  three  divisions — the  9th,  51st,  and 
55th — which  had  recently  been  heavily  engaged.  They 
have,  of  course,  now  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  all 
the  reports  up  to  yesterday  afternoon  showed  that  the 
attack,  having  exhausted  its  credit  balance  of  surprise, 
and  having  lost  the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  had 


met  the  usual  fate  of  these  attacks  and  had  spent  its 
force.  For  the  last  three  days  the  fighting  has  been 
of  a  furious  character,  but  except  for  local  gains  and 
losses  nothing  has  been  changed.  Wytschaete  holds. 
Mount  Kemmel  and  the  Mont  des  Cats  are  not  yet 
assailed.  Hazebrouck  is  still  safe.  The  forest  of 
Nieppe  is  not  penetrated.  The  Aire-Bethune  Canal 
has  not  been  crossed,  and  the  protracted  defence  of 
Givenchy  still  continues.  Great  is  the  debt  that  we 
owe  to  the  valiant  men  who  have  resisted  this  German 
flood  and  arrested  its  devastating  progress. 

Given,  as  appears  to  be  ascertained  from  German 
orders  found  on  the  battlefield,  that  the  enemy's  main 
objectives  were  Aire  and  Lillers,  and  that  the  attack 
on  the  Bailleul- Wytschaete  sector  was  more  defensive 
than  offensive,  we  can  only  conclude  that  Ludendorff 
hoped  to  establish  his  troops  in  such  a  position  that 
they  could  assail  our  Arras  front  and  the  Vimy  Ridge 
in  flank  when  the  main  battle  was  resumed.  Inci- 
dentally, provided  the  objectives  were  gained,  our 
defenders  of  the  Ypres  front  and  the  Belgians  further 
north  would  have  been  in  a  difficult  position.  We 
cannot  yet  say  for  certain  that  the  German  purpose  is 
now  irrealisable,  but  after  a  week  of  continuous  bat- 
tle, after  great  losses,  and  after  being  fought  almost 
to  a  standstill  the  6th  German  Army  cannot  be  in  a 
favorable  position  to  prosecute  the  mission  credited 
to  it.    It  has  won  an  area  20  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
depth  at  the  most,  but  there  must  be  a  rare  jumble  of 
its  troops  in  the  intersected  and  difficult  ground,  and 
opportunities  are  now  certainly  offered  to  us  for  coun- 
ter-attack.   Meanwhile,  a  quarter  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man forces  on  our  front  has  been  used  up,  and  the 
utility  of  the  whole  correspondingly  reduced.  Suc- 
cesses the  enemy  has  certainly  obtained,  and  we  may 
have  lost  prisoners  and  guns,  but  if  the  number  of 
German  divisions  engaged  is  anything  like  28,  or  even 
if  it  is  only  20,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  Armen- 
tieres battle  must  fall  woefully  below  German  ex- 
pectations. 

Our  strategical  position  is  not  exactly  brilliant, 
as  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Special  Army  Order  sufficiently 
indicates,  but  many  a  poor  strategical  situation  has 
been  altered  by  successful  tactics,  and  so  far  the  fight- 
ing on  our  main  positions  has  been  satisfactory  ex- 
cept on  the  Armentieres  front.  Our  main  object  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  enemy's.  It  is  to  preserve 
our  contact  with  the  French,  and  on  no  account  to  al- 
low our  two  Armies  to  be  separated.  No  sacrifice  is 
too  great  to  attain  this  object,  and  to  it  everything 
else  takes  second  place.  Strategically  the  battle  will 
be  won  by  us  if  the  contact  is  preserved  and  by  the 
Germans  if  they  accomplish  separation. 

All  this  time  the  French  reserves  under  General 
Foch,  who  commands-in-chief  in  this  battle,  have  not 
given  a  sign  of  life.    I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
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they  should  have  done  so  hitherto.  Reserves  are 
very  good  things  while  one  has  them,  but  when  they 
are  put  in  during  such  a  battle  as  this  they  are  soon 
spent.  To  allow  the  assailant  to  break  his  neck 
against  defended  positions  before  he  is  counter-at- 
tacked is  usually  good  business,  while  if  he  knows 
that  a  counter-stroke  is  impending  his  resolution  and 
his  will  are  weakened.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
this  process  is  now  going  on.  The  selection  of  the 
right  time  and  place  for  a  great  counter-stroke,  ac- 
companied by  a  mass  of  guns,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  the  art  of  war. 
To  be  too  soon  or  too  late  by  a  day  may  make  all 
the  difference.  The  mere  staff  work  of  collecting 
and  arranging  a  great  body  of  troops  for  this  purpose 
is,  under  modern  conditions,  a  very  arduous  affair, 
and  it  would  be  an  absurd  pretension  for  anyone 
to  give  an  opinion  about  it.  But  if,  as  Clausewitz 
says,  time  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  defensive,  and 
time  promises  us  more  than  it  does  the  enemy,  then 
surely  no  one  shall  be  disposed  to  hurry  the  French 
Command-in-Chief  or  to  offer  any  advice  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Allied  cause. 

The  Disestablishment  of  the  Russian  Church 

Considering  the  extreme  devotion  of  the  Russian 
people  to  their  Church,  and  the  influence  which  might 
be  exerted  by  the  Russian  priesthood,  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Russian  Church  seems  sure,  sooner 
01  later,  to  affect  vitally  the  course  of  political  devel- 
opments. 

(Manchester  Cuardian,  9  April.)  Western  Eu- 
rope hardly  noticed  that  the  Bolsheviks,  among  other 
things,  had  broken  up  one  of  the  oldest,  closest,  and, 
as  is  seemed,  most  firmly  welded  marriages  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
was  a  State  Church,  and  its  real  head  was  the  Tsar, 
who  controlled  its  legislation  and  administration,  and 
treated  it  as  an  instrument  of  State  policy.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Kerensky  maintained  this  re- 
lation, while  establishing  freedom  of  conscience  for 
the  citizens  and  freedom  of  religious  propaganda  for 
all  sects.  Evidently  it  feared  to  tackle  more  radically 
an  institution  which  it  believed  deeply  rooted  in  na- 
tional history  and  national  sentiment. 

Not  so  the  Bolsheviks.  On  February  3  they  is- 
sued a  decree  separating  Church  and  State,  prohibit- 
ing any  religious  qualifications  or  disqualifications 
for  public  office,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship  so 
far  as  consistent  with  public  order,  but  abolishing  re- 
ligious oaths  or  vows,  separating  all  schools  from  the 
Church  and  forbidding  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  depriving  all  religious  societies  of  prop- 
erly and  the  right  to  hold  property,  but  allowing  the 
gratuitous  use  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  (now  na- 
tional property)  for  religious  worship. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Bolshevik  philosophy 
that  the  clergy  in  receipt  of  public  salaries  were  al- 
lowed four  weeks'  wages,  "in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissariat  for  Labor  to  pay  four 
weeks'  wages  in  case  of  the  closing  down  of  establish- 
ments." Thus  Russia  has  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
secularised  education  and  the  State,  separated  Church 


and  State,  and  disendowed  the  Church  (and  other  ec- 
clesiastical societies)  and  declared  it  incapable  of 
owning  property.  For  the  disendowmenf  there  is 
precedent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  State 
look  over  the  Church  lands. 

The  "bourgeois"  press  anticipated  that  this  decree 
would  initiate  a  bitter  war  between  Church  and  Gov 
eminent.  When  the  Government  took  over  the  great 
Alexander  Nevsky  Lavra  in  Petrograd  a  monk  was 
killed  in  the  struggle,  and  an  immense  religious  dem- 
onstration, numbering  200,000  or  more  persons,  pro- 
tested. The  Patriarch,  too,  anathematised  and  ex- 
communicated the  Bolsheviks,  and  adjured  "the  be- 
lieving children  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  have  no 
intercourse  whatsoever  with  such  scum  of  the  human 
race."  Nothing  serious,  however,  seems  as  yet  to 
have  happened. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Situation  on  the  West  Front 

(Henri  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  12 
April).  The  German,  operation  in  the  North  is  evi- 
dently a  diversion,  but  we  must  understand  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  this  term.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  of  any  demonstration,  but  an  outright  attack  to  be 
pushed  home.  But  the  final  objective  to  be  gained  is 
not  in  this  attack.  It  contributes  only  by  a  separate 
action  to  the  success  of  the  principal  attack.  It  wor- 
ries the  enemy  on  a  secondary  point,  by  obliging 
him  to  bring  up  troops  and  thus  weaken  the  position 
chosen  for  real  attack.  In  order  that  the  operation 
can  have  any  weight,  the  point  that  is  threatened 
must  naturally  have  some  real  imporance.  Then  if 
it  should  be  advisable  the  diversion  could  be  changed 
into  the  principal  attack.  The  classic  example  was 
given  by  Hindenburg  at  the  beginning  of  1915  in  Po- 
land. At  that  time  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
40,000  men  in  furious  attacks  on  the  Bzura  and  the 
Ravka  against  Warsaw.  During  this  time,  the  Ger- 
man commander  was  preparing  the  real  campaign, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  Eastern 
Russia.  The  Russian  Staff  was  fooled  and  failed  to 
protect  themselves  on  that  side,  and  the  Russian  Army 
susutained  a  crushing  defeat  between  the  Masurian 
Lakes  and  the  Niemen.  These  feints  and  rapid  re- 
placements, quite  in  Napoleonic  style,  are  Hinden- 
burg's  tactics,  and  manoeuvres  such  as  these  will  in 
history  be  stamped  with  his  name.  In  Flanders  we 
are  now  witnessing  an  analogous  operation. 

In  the  great  battle  of  the  21st  of  March  the  Ger- 
mans had  engaged  three  armies,  the  army  of  von  Be- 
low on  the  right;  the  army  of  von  Marwitz  in  the 
center,  the  army  of  von  Hutier  on  the  left.  On  March 
26  these  armies  presented  a  front  which  reached  from 
Lens  (the  extreme  right  of  von  Below's  Army)  to 
Chauny  (the  extreme  left  of  von  Hutier's  Army). 
They  were  framed  in  on  the  left  by  the  Vlth  army 
of  von  Quast,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Vllth  army  of 
von  Boehn.  Von  Hutier's  Army  was  obliged  by  the  sa- 
lient they  made  in  their  advance  to  uncover  its  left  and 
von  Boehn's  Army  was  then  brought  into  action  to 
support  it.  On  April  5  von  Hutier's  extreme  left  ex- 
tended to  the  West  of  Appily  and  von  Boehn  held 
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from  that  place  in  the  direction  of  Pinon.  It  was 
von  Boehn  who  on  April  6-7  delivered  the  attacks 
against  the  French  on  the  Oise.  Having  drawn  our 
attention  to  the  extreme  South  of  our  line  suddenly  on 
the  9th,  they  attacked  with  von  Quast's  army  on  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line.  His  army,  which  is  right 
across  the  canal  of  La  Bassee,  holds  approximately 
from  the  ridge  of  Aubers  on  the  North,  almost  to 
Lens  on  the  South.  We  might  have  expected  a  joint 
attack,  from  his  left  wing  in  conjunction  with  von 
Below's  right  wing,  upon  Arras.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  extreme  right  to  the  North  of  von  Below 
that  made  the  attack  to  the  North  of  La  Bassee. 

What  was  the  situation  on  the  9th  of  von  Quast's 
right  wing,  forming  the  force  before  Aubers?  Flan- 
ders, between  the  canal  of  La  Bassee  and  the  Lys, 
consists  of  a  long  extended  stretch  of  fields  sur- 
rounded by  hedges.  One  sees  rows  of  small  brick 
houses  built  along  the  roadside,  joining  each  other  at 
the  gable  ends.  It  is  a  frightful  country  to  fight  in. 
These  extended  plains,  dotted  over  with  lines  of  pop- 
lar trees,  hedges  and  walls  give  one  no  good  outlook. 
No  protection,  but  screens  everywhere.  A  sticky  clay 
soil  makes  marching  very  difficult.  Nevertheless  the 
whole  of  Flanders  is  not  entirely  flat.  There  are  two 
slight  elevations  of  ground  following  two  perpendicu- 
lar axes.  One  axis  runs  Southwest  and  Northeast. 
It  was  on  this  rising  ground  which  extends  from  Giv- 
enchy  (West  of  La  Bassee)  on  the  East  of  Armen- 
tieres  that  the  Germans  had  established  their  line. 
This  elevation  is  not  over  50  metres  high  at  the  most. 
The  first  German  trench  was  at  the  foot  of  its  west- 
ern extremity.  It  started  from  the  Lys  at  Freling- 
hein,  passing  East  of  L'Epinette,  Bois-Grenier,  of 
Fauquissart,  Neuve-Chapelle,  Richebourg-l'Avoue 
and  reached  to  the  canal  of  La  Bassee  by  Givenchy. 
The  second  German  position  2  to  3  kilometers  in  the 
rear,  that  is  to  say  more  to  the  East,  crossed  the  ris- 
ing ground  itself,  by  Radinghem,  Maisnil,  Fromelles 
and  Aubers. 

This  system  of  position,  similar  to  two  shelves, 
the  first  at  the  bottom  and  the  second  on  the  top,  com- 
manded the  British  and  Portuguese  lines,  which  were 
on  their  West  right  in  the  bottom,  and  made  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Lys  on  the  North  and  the 
canal  of  La  Bassee  on  the  South.  But  this  line  was 
not  straight.  On  the  left  (North)  it  made  a  convex 
curve  to  cover  Armentieres:  On  the  right  (South)  it 
made  a  concave  curve  adapting  itself  to  the  convex- 
ity of  the  German  line.  It  was  on  this  part  of  the  line 
that  the  Germans  made  their  attack  of  the  9th.  They 
drove  back  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops  to  their 
second  position  5  to  6  kilometers  in  the  rear,  in  a 
gap  bounded  by  the  Lawe  on  the  right  and  the  Lys  on 
the  left  (as  seen  from  the  British  side).  The  junc- 
tion of  these  two  rivers  is  a  little  below  d'Estaires. 
The  fighting  really  took  place  along  these  two  rivers. 
On  the  10th  they  crossed  the  Lys  in  two  places.  At 
the  same  time  the  army  before  Ypres  co-operated  in 
the  attack  on  its  left.  The  battle  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Messines  region.  There  the  Brit- 
ish had  a  first  line  on  the  height  of  Ostevern,  and  a 
second,  the  principal  one,  on  the  plateau  Messines- 


Wytschaete.    They  retired  to  the  latter.  The  enemy 
followed  and  they  are  fighting  there  now. 

We  learn  principally  from  these  operations  thai 
the  enemy  has  given  up  some  of  his  quiet  sectors  in 
order  to  speed  up  his  attacks.  He  engages  his  re- 
serves as  economically  as  he  can,  but  with  resolution. 
He  is  not  playing  for  time  but  for  force.  The  army 
of  von  Quast,  before  Aubers,  a  few  days  before  the 
attack,  consisted  of  only  two  divisions.  Four  di- 
visions of  the  general  reserve,  however,  were  in  the 
rear,  so  placed  that  they  could  be  brought  up  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Now,  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Phillips,  an 
English  correspondent,  noted  4  divisions  engaged  at 
one  point  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  must  have 
called  up  his  general  reserves  at  the  same  time  that 
he  attacked  with  the  right  wing  of  Vlth  Army  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  before  Ypres.  The  enemy 
well  realises  that  at  the  decisive  moment  no  battalion 
should  remain  idle.  This  is  a  great  maxim.  And  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  is  engaging  the  totality  of  his 
forces  warns  us  that  the  decisive  moment  is  approach- 
ing. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Situation  on  the  West  Front 
[Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  7).  After  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  lines  held  by  the  English  Illrd 
and  Vth  Armies,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  that  through  this  breach  the  German 
Armies  might  roll  up  the  whole  front  of  the  West- 
ern Powers,  General  Foch  has  taken  over  the  Su- 
preme Command  in  the  West. 
What  could  he  do? 

At  his  disposal  he  had  the  60  divisions  of  the  re- 
serve army  formed  by  the  Versailles  Council,  as  well 
as  the  sectoral  and  army  reserves  of  the  armies  of 
the  Western  Powers,  which  in  all  represented  a  con- 
siderable number  of  divisions,  but  which  must  not  be 
overestimated;  for  this  reserve  army  was  formed  at 
the  cost  of  the  sectoral  reserves.  General  Foch  was 
from  the  first  considerably  hampered  by  the  English 
defeat  and  the  strategic  consequences  which  threat- 
ened from  a  successful  break  through.  A  relief  offen- 
sive on  a  large  scale  at  a  spot  chosen  by  him  was  inad- 
visable, because  this  would  have  led  to  a  division  and 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  reserve  army,  for  in  any 
case  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  strong  forces 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  front  which  had  been 
broken.  Small  gaps  can  be  stopped  by  local  reserves, 
and  weakened  parts  of  the  front  strengthened,  but  they 
are  never  sufficient  to  dam  the  flood  which  streams  in 
after  a  break  through,  or  even  to  cripple  the  enemy 
by  an  effective  strategic  counter-attack.  The  arrival  too 
late  of  reserves  working  according  to  a  common  plan, 
and  the  over-hasty  launching  into  the  battle  of  all  pos- 
sible sectoral  reserves  from  all  parts  of  the  front- 
both  consequences  of  the  overwhelming  successes  ot 
the  first  days  of  the  attack — would  lead  to  an  over- 
hasty,  and,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  useles 
consumption  of  reserves.  General  Foch's  first  en- 
deavor, therefore,  was  to  restore  calm  and  order  and 
unity  into  the  defensive  measures.  Although  his 
authority  extends  down  to  the  last  English  company, 
the  effect  of  his  orders  is  so  far  only  apparent  in  the 
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part  of  the  battle  front  taken  over  by  the  French. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  local  attacks  and  vigor- 
ous defence  by  the  English  north  of  the  Somme,  but 
sc  far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  strategic  step  on 
a  large  scale.  Perhaps  after  the  defeat  of  more  than 
half  their  fighting  troops  in  the  West  they  lack  the 
strength;  perhaps  they  did  not  trust  the  comparative 
calm  on  the  other  parts  of  their  front — whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  they  are  fighting  and  dying,  but  so  far 
their  resistance  is  primarily  of  tactical  importance. 

It  is  different  with  the  French.  In  the  area  be- 
tween the  Somme  and  the  Oise  on  the  line  Moreuil- 
Montdidier-Royon,  the  Illrd  French  Army  has  been 
put  into  die  broken  line.  But  here,  also,  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  improvise  a  defence  by  bringing 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  troops  collected  from  every- 
where (English,  French  and  American),  but  out  of 
this  improvisation  there  developed  a  strategic  idea; 
a  powerful  counter-attack,  under  a  single  command, 
of  the  strategic  reserves  of  the  Western  Powers.  Ac- 
cording to  Egli's  calculations  Foch  here  used  three- 
fifths  of  the  celebrated  French  army  reserve.  This 
counter-attack  was  to  strike  the  German  left  wing  so 
vigorously  that  not  only  was  Hutier's  army  south  of 
the  Somme  to  be  checked  in  its  advance  on  Amiens, 
but  also  the  two  German  armies  operating  north  of 
the  Somme  were  to  be  diverted  from  their  strategic 
objectives.  The  French,  instead  of  the  Germans, 
were  to  have  the  initiative  in  the  further  course  of 
the  operations.  There  was  to  be  not  only  a  stubborn 
defence,  but  also  a  most  vigorous  counter-blow.  A 
successful  English  blow  somewhere  on  the  line  from 
Arras  to  Cambrai  would  have  to  support  the  French 
action. 

This  plan  of  General  Foch's  which  is  very  differ- 
ent from  what  was  hoped  for  by  the  Versailles  Coun- 
cil, because  the  reserve  army  now  at  best  will  not  de- 
cide the  war,  but  only  avert  catastrophe  from  the  fact 
that  Foch  could  choose  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
of  the  offensive.  But  even  if  Foch  had  voluntarily 
chosen  the  sector  between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  for 
his  great  counter-offensive,  he  would  certainly  not — 
as  actually  did  happen — have  allowed  his  troops  to 
<  ome  up  during  a  rapid  English  retreat  on  the  Mont- 
didier-Noyon  line.  The  deployment  of  the  Illrd 
French  Array  was  a  race  with  Hutier's  troops  for  the 
central  position  of  Montdidier.  The  German  report 
expressly  staled  that  Hutier  defeated  the  enemy  as 
they  were  coming  up.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
General  Foch,  if  he  wished  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  the  breaking  of  the  link  between  the  French  and 
English,  but  to  check  the  German  blow  as  early  as 
possible,  lest  Amiens  should  be  reached  in  the  last 
days  of  March  in  the  course  of  "the  pursuit  of  the  de- 
feated enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme,"  reported 
by  Ludendorff.  This  would  have  meant  catastrophe. 
The  pledge  to  prevent  this  at  any  price  made  the 
French  leader's  task  enormously  difficult,  and  the 
result  was  that  his  divisions  had  to  begin  the  new  bat- 
tle with  a  serious  reverse,  the  loss  of  Montdidier  and 
Noyon,  which  was  a  great  strain  on  their  moral.  The 
Germans  won  the  race  for  these  points.  Neverthe- 
less. Foch  succeeded  in  resisting  on  the  upper  Avre 


long  enough  for  the  English  to  place  themselves  in 
front  of  Amiens,  and  for  the  Illrd  French  Army  to 
gain  a  firm  footing  close  behind  Montdidier  and 
Noyon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  heavy  sacri- 
fices, Foch  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  positive 
strategic  success  on  the  lines  of  his  plan. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  German  forces  were  re- 
grouped, their  heaviest  guns  brought  up,  the  lines  of 
communication  put  in  order,  and  new  blows  were  pre- 
pared. To  judge  what  is  going  to  happen  we  should 
have  to  know  the  forces  available  on  both  sides.  We 
are  forbidden  to  discuss  the  German  reserves. 
Foreign  critics,  however,  are  convinced  that  Hinden- 
burg  and  Ludendorff  still  have  many  troops  avail- 
able. The  refreshing  confidence  displayed  by  the 
Field-Marshal  himself  confirms  this  numerical  su- 
periority as  a  whole  than  of  superiority  at  the  deci- 
sive spot.  The  enemy  have  once  more  shown  the 
German  Staff  that  it  again  and  again  succeeds  in  sur- 
prising them  in  this  way.  This  will  be  what  will  set- 
tle victory  or  defeat  in  the  next  few  days  in  the  battle 
which  is  now  drawing  near  Amiens. 

A  Campaign  Against  Kuhlmann 

Coincident  with  the  violent  attacks  directed 
against  Czernin  in  Austria  has  been  the  campaign  in 
Germany  of  the  Pan-German  press  against  Kuhl- 
mann. The  attack  was  opened  by  von  Reventlow  in 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  and  recalls  the  Kuhlmann- 
Ludendorff  dispute  of  January  last.  The  pretext  for 
this  opposition  was  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Roumania,  and  the  accusation 
against  Kuhlmann  was  that  of  weakness  and  hesita- 
tion in  directing  Germany's  foreign  policy.  Von 
Reventlow  (April  7)  declares  that  "the  success  se- 
cured at  Brest-Litovsk  was  due  less  to  his  talent  than 
to  the  strict  control  which  was  exercised  over  all  of 
his  acts."  At  Bucharest  he  showed  his  usual  want  of 
far-sightedness  and  lest  Czernin  determine  the  dy- 
nastic question.  Now  that  Eastern  matters  are  set- 
tled, it  is  felt  that  his  policy  will  prove  inadequate 
in  the  West.  All  of  his  views  may  be  discounted  in 
advance,  in  the  light  of  his  error  in  1914,  when  he 
imagined  that  Great  Britain  would  remain  neutral. 
He  shared  in  the  mistake  of  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
and  von  Jagow,  and  proved  himself  even  more  in- 
competent than  Lichnowsky  in  estimating  British  in- 
tentions. 

To  meet  these  renewed  attacks,  the  liberal  press, 
and  more  specifically  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  have 
taken  up  von  Kuhlmann's  defense.  These  papers 
declare  that  the  departure  of  von  Kuhlmann  at  this 
time  would  mark  a  victory  for  the  annexationists,  and 
a  defeat  to  the  internal  reforms  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

This  attack  on  von  Kuhlmann  takes  on  particular 
significance  at  this  moment  owing  to  the  decisions  be- 
ing made  at  General  Staff  Headquarters  on  internal 
German  policy.  It  is  believed  that  von  Hertling's 
recent  visit  to  Headquarters  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  such  a  change.  For  the  same  reason  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  the  presence  there  of  the  for- 
mer Vice-Chancellor  and  economic  expert,  Helffer- 
ieh.    His  authority,  despite  the  fact  that  the  oppo- 
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sition  of  the  Reichstag  obliged  him,  some  months  ago, 
to  renounce  his  official  position,  is  none  the  less  great; 
and  it  is  he  who  unofficially  outlined  the  economic 
clauses  in  the  peace  treaties  on  the  East.  Helfferich 
is  regarded  as  the  candidate  best  qualified  for  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  transition  period  from  war  to 
peace.  Economic  questions  will  then  predominate, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  Helfferich  has  specialized.  As. 
in  preceding  threats  of  ministerial  change,  the  name 
of  von  Buelow  is  advanced  by  the  annexationists. 
On  this  occasion  in  event  of  a  change,  however,  Helf- 
ferich appears  to  be  the  more  favored  candidate. 

A  War  Indemnity  Indispensible 

(Tagliche  Rundschau,  March  27):  Are  we  to 
renounce  all  idea  of  an  indemnity?  This  question 
still  causes  us  anxiety.  Harvenstein  recently  stated 
in  Munich  that  it  depended  on  whether  we  won  or 
lost.  Other  eminent  persons  have  declared  that  since 
our  enemies  have  refused  our  peace  proposals,  our 
hands  are  free,  and  we  may  do  what  we  will.  In  our 
own  opinion,  this  question  should  be  definitely  set- 
tled amongst  us  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight.  Do  we  wish  to  draw  upon  us  economic  ruin, 
which  in  spite  of  our  victory  would  lead  to  political 


disaster,  and  do  we  wish  to  have  our  soldiers  wor- 
ried by  the  fear  of  returning  after  victory  only  to  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  taxation?  Count  Westarp, 
when  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  before 
Easter,  he  implored  the  Chancellor  not  to  repudiate 
the  idea  of  an  indemnity,  gave  the  only  true  answer 
to  this  question.  His  reason  was  a  just  one — the  need 
of  caring  for  our  soldiers  and  invalids.  This  item 
alone  will  add  several  billions  to  the  yearly  budget. 

Our  annual  budget  amounted  before  the  war  to 
three  billion,  seven  hundred  million  marks:  in  the 
future  it  will  reach  thirteen  or  fifteen  billion.  A 
peace  without  indemnity  would  cost  us  the  major 
part  of  our  national  fortune,  would  permanently 
lower  the  value  of  the  mark  in  foreign  exchange, 
would  paralyse  our  economic  recuperation,  and  lead 
us  to  inevitable  ruin.  By  such  methods  would  the 
Anglo-Saxons  have  attained  their  end,  and  our  eco- 
nomic paralysis  would  deprive  us  of  the  power  of 
political  resistance.  In  August,  1915,  Dr.  Helfferich 
spoke  of  the  crushing  weight  of  billions  which  would 
hang  over  the  future  of  promoters  of  this  war.  We  can- 
not see  why  in  1918  his  words  should  have  any  less 
meaning.  It  is  not  we  who  are  responsible  for  pro- 
longing the  war  to  this  date,  and  it  is  not  just  that  we 
should  bear  the  costs. 
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The  Political  Situation  in  Great  Britian 

The  Echo  de  Paris  (20  April)  announces  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Milner,  who 
still  remains  in  the  Cabinet,  to  the  Ministry  of  War. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  final  break  between  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  entry 
settles  the  preponderance  of  Conservatives  in  the 
Cabinet:  4  to  2,  excluding  the  Premier.  Lord  Mil- 
ner is  greeted  by  the  French  as  the  most  vigorous  and 
single-minded  representative  of  the  only  party  which, 
now  that  the  crisis  has  come,  can  put  through  the 
measures  necessary  to  continue  the  war.  "Live  first, 
and  live  well  afterwards" — this  was  always  Mil- 
ner's  conviction,  and  it  has  today  become  England's 
conversion.  It  is  remarked  that  Lord  Milner  has 
been  M.  Clemenceau's  constant  companion  in  many 
a  headquarters  at  the  front,  that  his  appointment  is 
the  full  official  recognition  of  the  power  which  he  has 
actually  possessed  for  some  months,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  endorse  the  supreme  command  of  Foch,  and 
that  no  man  more  satisfactory  to  the  French  could 
have  been  chosen. 

But  the  hint  about  "England's  conversion"  in 
the  Echo  is  tinged  with  a  certain  melancholy,  which 
coincides  with  the  spirit  of  an  article  in  the  Temps 
of  April  17.  This  article  seems  to  express  the  ut- 
most of  what  might  be  called  the  French  doubts  (in 
so  far  as  any  are  expressed)  of  certain  political 
groups  in  Great  Britain.  The  standpoint  is  the  true 
Gallic  one  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon,  resting  on  the 
question  of  aptitude  of  mind  rather  than  soundness 
of  morale.  That  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  Unionists  is  not  regarded  as  an  auspi- 
cious sign:  and  there  is  a  hint  that  lack  of  morale  at 
the  bottom  has  forced  the  leaders  to  take  up  with 
the  party  of  most  morale  at  the  top,  even  though 
that  party  may  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  body 
of  the  people. 

"We  believe  that  the  cabinet  of  Lloyd  George 
passed  through  a  crisis,  in  the  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  After  a 
short  period  of  hesitancy  the  Prime  Minister  dealt 
an  energetic  and  almost  brutal  blow.  On  the  mor- 
row of  the  terrible  battle  of  Amiens,  with  the  news 
of  the  offensive  on  Armentieres  fresh  from  the  press, 
the  war  cabinet  put  before  the  House  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  military  age  limit  to  fifty,  and  introducing 
conscription  in  Ireland.  We  fear  that  the  second 
measure  will  call  forth  the  sharpest  protests,  even 
to  the  spilling  of  blood.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  it 
has  been  compared  to  Lord  North's  famous  tax  on 
tea  in  the  American  colonies.  It  is  therefore  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  past  week  has  marked  a  turn- 


ing-point in  the  career  of  Lloyd  George.  Since  en- 
tering office  he  has  maintained  cordial  relations  with 
an  important  group  of  Liberals.  Asquith's  criticisms 
of  him  have  been  very  moderate,  and  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle and  Manchester  Guardian  have  at  various  times 
warmly  supported  him.  But  the  Irish  measure  means 
the  final  cleavage  between  the  Premier  and  the  Lib- 
eials:  for  henceforth  he  will  have  to  govern  by  the 
Unionists.  However  unhappy  the  occasion,  we  must 
still  admit  the  steady  morale  of  the  Unionists. 

"The  new  law  will  demand  great  sacrifices  of  the 
British  people.  However,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
faces  them  stoically.  Henderson  himself  said  on 
April  8,  T  was  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  Germany,  but  the  latest  act  of  military  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  her  government  suspends  for  the 
present  every  moral,  political,  or  diplomatic  effort. 
I  judge  that  we  must  wait  patiently,  no  matter  how 
costly  the  sacrifices,  for  a  change  of  mind  in  the  Ger- 
man people.' 

"It  is  possible  that  in  France  we  have  not  taken  ac- 
count of  the  great  reserve  of  stoic  courage  which  the 
ages  have  stored  in  the  Britsh  people.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  we  have  often  doubted  their  intentions. 
Sometimes  certain  public  declarations  have  aroused 
astonishment  in  France.  We  may  understand  these 
surprises  if  we  reflect  that  the  French  live  close  to  the 
front  and  partly  under  fire,  and  have  been  always 
more  rapidly  and  exactly  informed  of  that  danger 
from  which  the  British  are  protected  by  their  seas.  It 
is  perhaps  the  faulty  information  of  the  British  which 
has  caused  all  the  little  misunderstandings  between 
us.  Then  too  the  Londoner  trusts  his  books  and  news- 
papers for  his  facts  so  much  more  than  the  Parisian, 
who  mocks  his  newspaper  and  constantly  talks  and 
corresponds  with  the  actors  in  the  struggle. 

"The  battle  of  Amiens,  which  made  all  Paris 
tremble  and  kept  her  breathless  for  a  week,  is  hardly 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  its  due  proportions  in 
London.  All  the  more  honor  to  the  British  for  sacri- 
ficing their  pride  to  a  foreign  general.  For  our  part 
we  must  understand  that  it  is  only  the  lack  of  close 
contact  which  has  made  them  wait  until  the  crisis  is 
upon  them,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  man- 
power, the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  felt  until  months 
after  the  resolution  is  taken. 

"There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  British  to  part  with  a  few  army  corps  of  that  im- 
mense reserve  kept  on  the  island  and  known  as  the 
Home  Defense.  This  reluctance  undoubtedly  exists. 
It  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  the  British  con- 
ception that  the  battles  on  the  Somme  and  the  Lys 
have  not  been  truly  dangerous.  For  this  reason  Lloyd 
George  on  Tuesday  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  a  tragic 
picture  of  the  retreat  in  Picardy.    And  therefore, 
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trusting  in  his  frankness  without  pity,  we  know  that  he 
will  not  fail  to  make  the  British  rise  to  the  occasion." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Passing  of  the  Man-Power  Bill 
The  Man-Power  Bill  proceeded  through  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  its  passage  without  notable  incident.  The 
debates  were  in  general  grave  and  deliberate,  al- 
though there  appeared  at  times  a  recrudesence  of  the 
intense  feeling  which  was  manifested  in  the  earlier 
deliberations  on  conscription  in  Ireland.  Nor  was 
the  discussion  protracted.  The  Government  had  ar- 
ranged beforehand  that  debate  on  each  stage  must 
cease  at  a  prearranged  time,  and  this  "guillotine" 
arrangement  was  carefully  adhered  to.  Throughout 
all  the  divisions  which  took  place,  the  Ministry  was 
backed  by  safe  majorities,  of  which  the  smallest  was 
110.  The  Unionist  Party  gave  solid  support.  The 
Liberals. divided,  and  many  of  them  abstained;  but 
the  majority  of  the  party  invariably  voted  on  the 
Government's  side.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  own  special 
followers  criticised  the  bill  severally  at  several  stages, 
but  usually  abstained  from  voting  when  a  division 
took  place  on  any  clause  to  which  they  objected.  Of 
the  Radical  group  a  considerable  number  made  every 
effort  to  defeat  the  bill.  Labor  was  divided,  and 
abstensions  were  here  especially  noticeable:  but  a 
small  majority  of  those  voting  was  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  the  Pacifists  were  in  opposi- 
tion. 

A  few  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  original 
proposals.  The  Government  consented  to  relinquish 
the  proposed  power  of  calling  up,  in  case  of  great 
emergency,  men  between  the  ages  of  50  and  56. 
Such  a  call  is  to  be  made  only  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses.  Ministers  of  religion  are  still 
to  be  exempted.  Regarding  the  most  crucial  ques- 
tion of  all,  that  of  Ireland,  the  Government  has  re- 
fused to  abate  its  demands.  It  is  true  that  hints  have 
more  than  once  been  given  by  members  of  the  Min- 
istry that  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
would  precede  the  calling  up  of  Irish  conscripts;  but 
the  Government  has  refused  to  make  any  definite 
promise  of  this  sort.  It  has  been  announced  that  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  based  on  the  majority  report  of 
the  Irish  Convention,  will  be  introduced  and  passed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  but  the  announcement 
has  given  no  satisfaction,  in  so  far  as  can  be  per- 
ceived, to  the  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  In 
fact,  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that,  as  affairs 
stand  now,  the  Government  has  irritated  virtually 
every  section  of  the  Irish  public.  The  people  of 
"Ulster"  are  as  much  alarmed  and  angered  by  the 
proposed  immediate  introduction  of  Home  Rule  as 
are  the  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  coming  conscription.  There  is  even 
some  reason  for  believing  that  "Ulster"  as  a  whole  is 
giving  anything  but  a  warm  welcome  to  the  man- 
power bill. 

The  most  notable  debate  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  days  was  that  of  12  April  on  the 
clause  giving  power  to  the  Ministry  to  establish  con- 


scription in  Ireland  by  an  executive  order,  without 
further  reference  to  Parliament.  The  debate  was 
opened  by  a  Nationalist  member  who  proposed 
amending  the  Bill  to  the  effect  that  the  power  men- 
tioned should  be  exercised  only  "by  the  passing  of 
a  resolution  by  an  Irish  Parliament  approving  there- 
of." Several  Nationalists  spoke  in  support.  They 
argued  that,  since  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  already 
upon  the  Statute-book  (although  not  in  force)  the 
British  Parliament  had  no  right  to  legislate  on  Irish 
affairs.  They  claimed  that  all  available  man-power 
in  Ireland  was  needed  for  shipbuilding  and  agri- 
culture. They  resorted  moreover  to  recriminations 
and  threats.  "The  measure  would  be  resisted  in  every 
county,  town  and  village  in  Ireland  and  the  country 
would  be  turned  into  a  shambles."  Already  "a  gar- 
rison of  80,000  soldiers  was  required  to  keep  the 
peace  in  Ireland."  "Within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  the  rate  of  insurance  of  buildings  in  Ireland 
had  risen  from  3  to  15  per  cent.  The  Government 
was  now  endeavoring  to  apply  in  Ireland  the  same 
methods  which  the  Germans  had  applied  to  Belgium, 
with  the  exception  that  in  Belgium  it  was  only  indus- 
trial conscription,  whereas  in  this  case  the  British 
Government  were  compelling  to  fight  for  British  free- 
dom men  to  whom  they  would  not  grant  freedom 
themselves." 

The  most  notable  speech  from  the  Nationalist 
side  was  that  of  Mr.  Devlin,  who  is  supposed  by 
many  persons  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  party.  He 
spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  fact  that  Ireland 
was  to  be  subjected  to  conscription  while  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Africa  escaped; 
the  reason  being  that  Ireland  was  "not  free."  Ire- 
land had  already  contributed  130,000  men  to  the 
British  forces,  and  if  the  American  and  Colonial 
armies  were  counted  it  would  be  seen  that  Irishmen 
were  already  doing  their  share.  He  demanded  that 
an  Irish  Parliament  be  brought  into  existence  and  be 
allowed  to  decide  whether  or  not  conscription  should 
be  adopted.  He  concluded  by  offering,  should  this 
be  done,  to  enlist  as  a  private  and  to  act  as  a  leader 
of  the  "young  and  generous  hearts  who  would  be 
touched  by  the  chivalry  and  justice"  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Nationalists  were  strongly  supported  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  British  Labor  Party.  Mr. 
Asquith  disclaimed  "sympathy  .  .  .  with  the  wide- 
spread reluctance  of  the  Irish  people  to  submit  in  the 
stress  of  war  to  compulsion";  but  opposed  the  act 
of  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  "must  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  those  who  are,  when  every 
minute  and  hour  counts,  for  the  time  being  responsi- 
ble to  this  Nation,  and  the  Empire,  and  the  Allies, 
and  the  world,  for  extricating  the  greatest  of  causes 
from  the  greatest  of  perils." 

Mr.  Henderson  characterized  the  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  indicative  of  "more  reckless  courage  than 
wisdom";  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  Irish 
"liberty."  To  persist  in  applying  conscription  to 
the  Irish  people  was  to  court  "the  greatest  disaster 
that  had  befallen  this  country  during  the  last  four 
years,"  and  to  place  "Sinn  Feinism  in  ascendancy  in 
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Ireland,  as  Bolshevism  had  been  placed  in  the  as- 
cendancy in  Russia."  He  demanded  as  least  a  de- 
claration that  the  Irish  clause  would  not  be  put  into 
operation  "until  Home  Rule  was  absolutely  the  law 
of  the  land  in  Ireland." 

The  Bill  was  defended  by  Mr.  Duke,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr. 
Duke,  who  is  regarded  even  by  the  Nationalists  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  spoke  in  regretful  and 
sympathetic  tones.  "It  was  the  bitterest  of  the  ironies 
which  had  embittered  the  history  of  Ireland"  that  the 
Government  felt  compelled  to  announce  their  con- 
scription policy  at  the  very  moment  when  a  settle- 
ment of  the  constitutional  question  seemed  closer 
than  ever  before.  But  every  moment  counted,  and 
"the  Government  came  to  their  decision  because  it 
was  demonstrated  to  them,  as  it  had  been  demon- 
strated to  him,  it  was  their  plain  inexorable  duty." 
The  British  Parliament  must  "call  upon  Irishmen  to 
take  their  part  because  no  other  legislature  is  in  a 
position  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the 
worst  disservice  to  the  state  to  call  into  the  ranks  men 
who  were  suffering  under  a  historic  sense  of  griev- 
ance." For  this  reason  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be 
pushed  through  with  all  possible  speed. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  while  agreeing  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  arose  from  their  decision  that 
"from  the  military  point  of  view,  and  in  the  crisis 
in  which  we  stood,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing,"  took  a  very  different 
tone.  He  pointed  out  that  even  according  to  the  plan 
elaborated  by  the  Irish  Convention  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Parliament,  all  matters  of  Imperial 
defence  (including  the  raising  of  armed  forces)  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Home  Rule 
could  and  would  make  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
As  for  Australia  and  the  other  Dominions,  they  were 
not  represented  in  Parliament  as  were  the  Irish.  His 
final  argument  was  also  a  telling  one.  "Because  at  our 
request  the  American  Government  had  agreed  that 
their  men  should  be  brigaded  with  ours,  America 
had  had  to  conscript  at  once  a  larger  number  of  men, 
including  Irishmen,  than  they  would  have  conscripted. 
Did  Hon.  Members  opposite  say  that  we  had  the  right 
to  ask  the  United  States  to  conscript  Irishmen  there 
when  Irishmen  at  home  were  left?"  He  could  not 
believe  that  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  who 
"showed  by  every  one  of  their  speeches  that  they  were 
opposing  a  German  success  as  strongly  as  anybody, 
would  take  any  action  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  helping  the  enemy  to  obtain  victory." 

In  connection  with  this  debate  of  12  April,  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  which  represent  enlistements  of  Irish- 
men in  the  Imperial  forces,  and  which  were  given  by 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  War  on  15 
April,  are  of  interest: 

1914      1915      1916      1917  Total 

Ulster    26,283    19,020     7,305     5,830  58,438 

Rest  of  Ireland    17,851    27,351    11,752     8,193  65,147 

Totals    44,134   46,371    19,057    14,023  123,585 


ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Ukraine  and  Bessarabia 

(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  12.)  The  President 
of  the  People's  Ministry  of  the  Ukraine  addressed  the 
following  note  to  the  Royal  Government  of  Rou- 
mania : 

In  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring 
the  following  communication  to  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Government: 

The  Ukrainian  Government  has  a  keen  interest  in 
the  fate  of  Bessarabia,  which  borders  on  the  People's 
Republic.  Although  the  two  principal  races,  Mol- 
davian and  Ukrainian,  are  mixed  together,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  inhabit  most  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  and  are  in  a  majority  in  the 
southern  part  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester.  In  this 
way  Bessarabia  forms  an  ethnological,  economic  and 
political  whole  with  the  rest  of  the  Ukrainian  Peo- 
ple's Republic.  The  Ukrainian  Administration  rules 
an  important  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
which  lies  the  great  commercial  center  of  Odessa, 
which,  in  turn,  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  of  South 
Bessarabia.  Therefore,  it  believes  that  any  change 
in  the  former  Russo-Roumanian  boundary  line,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  or  southern  part,  will  strong- 
ly affect  the  economic  and  political  interests  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  We  know  that  at  present  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  Roumanian 
troops,  and  that  the  question  of  the  possession  of 
Bessarabia  may  have  come  up  at  the  peace  pour- 
parlers of  Bucharest.  But  the  Ukrainian  Government 
claims  that  the  representatives  of  its  people  must 
have  a  share  in  the  determination  of  the  question. 

Bulgaria  and  Bessarabia 

(Vossiche  Zeitung,  13  April.)  The  unrest  which 
the  annexation  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania  (as  pro- 
claimed in  Kischinev)  has  openly  aroused,  finds  its 
expression  in  properly  sober  tones  in  the  (Bulgarian) 
press.  Some  of  the  papers  do  not  consider  the  an- 
nouncement as  that  of  an  accomplished  fact  since  the 
Ukraine  must  yet  be  consulted.  The  semi-official 
Wojeni  Iwestija  expresses  itself  in  the  following  man- 
ner, which  is  worthy  of  notice:  "We  Bulgarians 
have  no  claim  upon  Bessarabia,  and  in  case  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  should  decide  for  annexation 
to  Roumania,  we  shall  raise  no  objection,  even  though 
memories  of  1913  are  not  yet  forgotten.  We  with- 
hold our  protest,  however,  only  under  the  condition 
that  people  of  our  nationality  in  Bessarabia  become 
full-fledged  citizens  of  the  Roumanian  state,  and  re- 
ceive complete  liberty  of  national  development,  Bul- 
garian schools,  and  self-governing  municipalities.  If 
today  we  regard  the  splitting  up  of  Russia  in  the 
name  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  without  undue 
excitement,  yet  we  ourselves  must  expect  that  no  one 
will  protest  against  the  national  unity  of  Bulgaria, 
and  that  no  demand  be  made  of  Bulgaria  under  the 
false  principle  of  the  so-called  balance  of  power  in 
the  Balkans." 
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ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria  and  Bessarabia 
Concerning  the  union  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania, 
the  Telegraph-Information  of  Vienna  learns  from  a 
good  source  that  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of 
Roumania  cannot  be  considered  as  representing  a 
definite  fact.  The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  re- 
serves for  itself  the  right  of  protesting  against  this 


solution.  The  consent  of  the  Monarchy  will  depend 
upon  Roumania's  attitude  toward  the  Central  Powers. 
The  Ukraine  also  protests  against  this  annexation. 

Negotiations  with  Roumania  have  been  some- 
what retarded  because  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  commercial  treaties.  The  technical  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  railroads  have  also  not  yet  been  settled. 
The  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  will,  therefore, 
still  be  delayed  for  some  time. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Prospects  on  the  Italian  Front 
In  the  "Morning  Post"  for  4  April,  Lt.  Col. 
Repington  discussed  the  situation  in  Italy  "where 
events  are  not  likely  to  remain  for  long  so  unimpor- 
tant as  they  are  now." 

Colonel  Repington  first  inquired  "why  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  in  France  this  year  at  a  date  when 
Austrian  co-operation  in  the  form  of  an  attack  upon 
Italy  could  not  be  expected.  The  close  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Italy  last  autumn  saw  the  Italian  front  re- 
duced to  a  matter  of  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Piave  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  full  value  of  the  en- 
veloping position  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  exploited 
by  him  until  the  season  permitted  the  free  movement 
of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  as  this  mo- 
ment does  not  normally  return  till  May,  the  advantage 
of  Austrian  co-operation  on  a  large  scale  was  delib- 
erately abandoned  when  the  enemy  fixed  his  zero  or 
jumping-off  day  in  France  for  March  21." 

The  answer,  he  said,  must  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation, but  the  Allies  might  be  grateful  that  opera- 
tions did  not  commence  in  Italy.  In  such  case  their 
reserves  in  France  might  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced when  the  attack  in  that  quarter  came.  "Simi- 
larly, had  feints  or  real  attacks  been  delivered  at 
Salonika  and  in  other  Eastern  theatres,  we  should 
have  been  much  exercised  about  our  reply  to  them." 

.  But  "the  German  Higher  Command  ap- 
parently think  that  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  market, 
and  cannot,  by  anything  that  they  do  now,  usefully  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  commitments  in  Eastern 
theatres.  They  expect,  or  at  least  expected,  to  knock 
us  out  in  France  before  our  knights-errant  in  the  East 
could  get  home." 

South  of  the  Alps  "the  Armies  of  Austria  and 
Italy  stand  facing  one  another.  The  last  reports 
from  Italy  speak  of  60  Austrian  divisions  on  the 
Italian  front.  Excluding  Germans,  there  were  49 
Austrian  divisions  facing  Italy  at  the  close  of  the 
operations  last  autumn,  and,  if  the  Italian  reports 
are  correct  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  11  fresh 
divisions  brought  up  from  the  old  Russian  front.  The 
Austrian  balance  remaining  over  may  be  some  16 
divisions,  which  we  must  assume  to  be  distributed  be- 
tween France,  Italy,  and  Salonika,  so  that  the  num- 
ber for  France  cannot  be  important,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Austrians  will  be  to  separate  their 
divisions  from  their  German  surroundings,  and  col- 
lect them  for  the  purposes  of  a  purely  Austrian  cam- 
paign." 

"Field-Marshal  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf  retains 
the  Chief  Command  under  the  young  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  his  presence  in  the  Tyrol  is  announced. 
Here  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  13  divisions  of  the 


former  Tyrol-Trentino  defences  and  of  the  11th 
Army,  besides  General  von  Krobatin's  Army,  for- 
merly on  the  Carnia  front,  and  such  divisions,  under 
Kovess,  from  the  old  Russian  front  as  he  may  be  able 
to  cram  into  the  far  from  convenient  concentration 
area  of  the  Trentino.  On  the  Piave  itself  General 
Boroevic  is  in  command,  with  23  divisions.  The  four 
Austrian  divisions  formerly  under  von  Below  have 
probably  joined  Krobatin. 

"Field-Marshal  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf  knows 
this  theatre  over  against  North  Italy  better  than  any- 
one. An  attack  upon  Italy  from  this  quarter  has  for 
years,  and  even  for  long  before  the  war,  been  a  per- 
fect obsession  to  him.  He  was  allowed  to  try  his  hand 
and  his  luck  in  May,  1916,  and  gained  a  preliminary 
success  but  General  Cadorna's  rapid  concentration  of 
reserves,  and  then  the  smashing  blows  of  the  Russians 
in  Galicia,  brought  his  enterprise  to  a  stop.  .  . 

"Very  likely  the  Austrians  are  saying  to  them- 
selves that  all  this  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory 
to  them,  if  the  great  German  offensive  succeeds, 
then  they  must  go  at  Italy  to  keep  on  terms  with  their 
German  masters,  but  if  it  fails — and  it  should  suc- 
ceed or  fail  before  the  time  comes  when  the  Aus- 
trians can  attack — then  why  should  Austria  sacrifice 
her  men  in  order  to  please  Germany,  which  Power, 
now  that  Russia  has  been  counted  out,  has  become 
Austria's  chief  rival? 

"The  success  or  failure  of  the  German  offensive 
is,  for  these  reasons,  not  unlikely  to  regulate  the 
character  of  the  Austrian  operation.  If  it  takes  place, 
there  is  no  denying  that  strategically  the  Austrians 
are  best  placed;  but  to  debouch  from  the  Trentino 
by  the  divergent  roads  and  tracks  which  lead  into 
Italy,  and  to  present  the  Austrian  columns  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  each  other,  is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the 
world.  The  Austrian  Armies  are  reported  to  be  in 
pretty  fair  condition,  and  the  men  well  fed.  Konrad 
will  probably  lead  off  with  an  attempted  battle  sur- 
prise with  his  heavy  guns  as  he  did  before,  and  he  has 
been  busily  engaged  of  late  in  extending  his  front  of 
attack  right  up  to  the  Tonale  Pass,  and  the  frontier  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  again  upon 
the  prime  importance  of  the  strict  maintenance  of 
Swiss  neutrality  in  the  campaign  in  front  of  us,  and 
this  remark  applies  to  the  French  front  as  much  as  to 
the  Italian." 

The  article  concluded  with  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence on  the  writer's  part  in  the  ability  of  General 
Diaz  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Changes  of  Procedure  in  Military  Courts  of 
Inquiry  and  Courts-Martial 

(Times,  18  April.)  On  April  17  the  House  of 
Commons  discussed  the  annual  Army  Bill.  A  num- 
ber of  amendments  were  moved,  of  which  the  most 
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important  dealt  with  the  proposed  creation  of  a  Mili- 
tary Court  of  Appeal.  The  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, Major-General  Sir  Ivor  Phillipps,  proposed 
that  any  officer  or  soldier  who  considered  that  he  had 
not  received  just  treatment  from  a  Military  Inquiry 
should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  body  composed 
of  two  military  officers,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
and  "two  persons  not  holding  any  official  position 
under  the  Crown."  He  argued  that  soldiers,  having 
no  right  of  appeal,  were  helpless  in  case  they  were 
unjustly  dealt  with.  "One  case,"  he  said,  "was  that 
of  a  second  lieutenant  in  a  Welsh  regiment  who  had 
been  foully  wronged,  and  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
then  Secretary  for  War,  had  insisted  on  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  and  had  even  passed  a  special  act  to  set  it 
up.  The  sentence  of  that  Court  was  a  sad  reflection 
on  the  records  of  the  Army  Council."  He  also  men- 
tioned General  Gough,  declaring  that  in  this  case  jus- 
tice had  been  "promised." 

Of  several  members  who  replied,  Mr.  McPherson, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  gave  the  official  view. 
He  said  that  "an  officer  had  a  right  of  appeal  from 
any  sentence  imposed  on  him.  The  three  members 
of  the  Army  Council  constituted  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  three  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  took  as  much  pains  in 
reviewing  each  as  if  his  dearest  friend  was  involved. 

It  was  the  case  that,  under  the  old  system 
the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  a  personal  interview  to 
any  officer  who  felt  he  had  been  wronged.  But  the 
present  procedure,  substituting  the  Army  Council  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  adopted  by  a  Liberal 
House  of  Commons.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  appeals 
were  appeals  in  cases  of  inefficiency,  and  in  such  case^5 
the  criterion  must  always  be  the  opinion  of  command- 
ing officers,  who  were  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  battalions.  These  cases  could  always  be  brought 
through  various  stages  right  up  to  the  Army  Council. 
He  agreed  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  country 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  but  at  the  present 
moment,  when  tremendous  difficulties  confronted  us, 
he  certainly  should  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  any 
sections  of  the  Army  Act  that  dealt  with  discipline." 

As  the  debate  proceeded  it  became  obvious  that 
a  considerable  number  of  members  strongly  sympa- 
thized with  the  proposed  amendment.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  particular  that  many  members  of  the  present 
army  "had  been  accustomed  to  the  normal  procedure 
of  non-military  Courts,"  and  that  there  was  in  their 
minds  "a  suspicion  of  injustice"  concerning  cases 
tried  by  persons  before  whom  they  could  not  plead 
and  of  whose  proceedings  they  knew  nothing.  "Dis- 
cipline, in  the  long  run,  was  based  on  the  sanction  of 
fair  play  and  elementary  justice." 

The  matter  did  not  come  to  a  vote  but  the  Under- 
Secretary  promised  that  changes  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion would  be  introduced  before  the  bill  was  finally 
passed. 

A  second  amendment  proposed  that  "a  man  sen- 
tenced by  court-martial  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  representations  with  regard  to  any  point 
of  law  or  fact  before  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 
"Much  interest,  and  indeed  anxiety,"  it  was  said, 


"had  been  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  Courts-mar- 
tial in  cases  of  men  charged  with  desertion."  Sus- 
picions of  injustice  had  been  aroused,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  procedure  should  become  more  in- 
telligent to  the  general  public.  The  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed  only  by  unanimous  vote.  A  pris- 
oner should  have  legal  advice  from  the  outset.  There 
was  again  great  emphasis  on  the  changed  character 
of  the  army,  the  demand  being  made,  by  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer,  the  Court-martial  procedure 
should  be  "assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  civil  pro- 
cedure." 

The  second  amendment  was  finally  withdrawn; 
but  the  Under-Secretary  promised  that  "in  the  future 
a  soldier  who  had  been  convicted  would  be  entitled 
to  have  the  sentence  divulged  to  him  in  Court,  and 
also  to  be  told  what  recommendations  to  mercy,  if 
any  were  made  so  that  he  might  utilize  the  opportu- 
nity between  the  time  of  the  conviction  and  the  time 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  in  taking  meas- 
ures to  lay  further  facts  before  the  authorities." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Holland's  Protest  Against  the  Seizure  of  Her 

Ships 

The  Temps  of  April  17  publishes  the  official 
Dutch  protest  against  the  Allies'  seizure  of  ships. 
When  the  American  government  originally  declared 
its  decision,  Holland  announced  that  she  would  pro- 
test, and  fothwith  sent  a  note  to  Secretary  Lansing. 
But  she  did  not  publish  the  note.  Secretary  Lansing 
in  a  public  answer  referred  to  the  note  as  stating  that 
Holland  could  not  agree  to  the  arrangement  owing 
to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  her  by  Germany.  The 
Dutch  Government  now  published  a  protest  and 
claims  that  Lansing  misquoted  it.  This  public  pro- 
test does  not  refer  to  Germany.  It  voices  merely  the 
"wounded  national  sentiment"  of  Holland  at  the  tak- 
ing of  her  neutral  ships  in  order  to  put  them  to  a 
non-neutral  use.  We  may  well  ask  why  Holland  did 
not  originally  publish  this  protest.  Considering  the 
circumstances  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  an- 
nouncement is  the  result  merely  of  renewed  pressure 
from  Germany.  We  cannot  doubt  Lansing's  words. 
But  Germany  could  not  allow  Lansing's  version  to  go 
unchallenged,  because  it  avowed  Holland's  fear  of 
Germany  rather  than  any  sentiment  of  neutrality. 
The  last  clause  of  the  protest  hints  in  a  despairing 
way  that  America  should  give  guarantees  against  fu- 
ture seizures: 

"The  declaration  of  the  President  that  it  is  the 
occasion  for  Holland  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
grain  is  exact  only  in  appearance.  In  reality,  after 
one  experience  with  regard  to  our  ships  in  British 
and  American  ports,  the  Government  cannot  assume 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  any  more  ships  to  leave 
for  those  ports,  without  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
experience  will  not  be  repeated." 

"I  want  that  bread,"  says  the  Dutchman,  gazing 
longingly  over  the  waters;  "is  there  any  possible  way 
by  which  I  can  tie  a  string  to  this  ship  of  mine  if 
I  let  her  cross  over  to  get  some  of  it?" 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Railroads  of  the  Southern  Offensive 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  April  16).  Behind  the 
southern  breach  opened  by  the  German  offensive  are 
located  three  principal  railway  lines;  on  the  left  that 
of  Laon- Vervins-Hirson ;  at  the  center  that  of  St.  Quen- 
tin-le  Cateau-Berlaimont-Maubeuge;  to  the  right  that 
of  Cambrai-Valenciennes-Mons.  During  three  years 
these  railroads  have  probably  been  enlarged  by  nu- 
merous branches  which  have  tightened  and  multiplied 
the  links  of  the  system.  But  by  themselves  these 
three  lines  determine  the  principal  roads  used  for  the 
supply  service  and  evacuation  of  the  German  south- 
ern offensive.  At  the  time  of  the  halt  before  the  bar- 
rage of  Amiens,  good  elements  as  well  as  valueless 
ones  are  said  to  have  been  retired  to  the  rear  along 
these  main  roads,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  the  combatants.  The  battle  of  Picardy 
began  with  the  successive  shocks  of  two  great  strategic 
waves,  one  of  about  forty  divisions,  the  other  of  about 
thirty,  the  latter  partially  relieving  the  former  after 
the  first  attack.  Probably  the  troops  relieved  at  this 
time  were  the  first  to  be  evacuated  to  the  rear,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  barrage  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  broken  through.  At  the  depth  of  Hirson,  on  the 
Laon-Vervins  line,  a  transverse  line  connects  the  three 
lines  by  way  of  Hirson,  Berlaimont,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. The  elements  in  the  first  shock  which  were  re- 
lieved before  they  were  completely  exhausted,  and 
were  consequently  able  to  be  more  promptly  recon- 
stituted, were  probably  switched  towards  Lille  by  the 
tiansverse  line  to  help  form  a  reserve  intended  for 
the  new  offensive  in  French  Flanders.  This  supposi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  information  furnished  in  one  of 
the  British  communiques,  which  notes  the  presence 
in  this  sector  of  German  divisions  sent  into  the  attack 
for  the  second  and  even  the  third  time. 

Whatever  the  mechanism  of  this  special  opera- 
tion, the  general  method  of  the  German  Command  is 
the  same  as  the  one  followed  ever  since  the  end  of 
its  1914  campaign.  In  the  offensives  of  Poland  and 
Galacia  in  1915,  of  Verdun  in  1916,  and  of  Friuli 
in  1917,  the  same  system  was  adopted:  that  of  batter- 
ing-ram blows  dealt  with  all  possible  violence  in  a 
chosen  sector,  and  on  the  deadening  of  the  shock  by 
the  reorganized  resistance  of  the  enemy,  the  rapid 
delivering  of  a  second  series  of  blows  in  a  lateral 
sector,  where  manoeuvering  by  railroad  has  made  it 
possible  to  transport  the  troops  which  have  become 
useless  in  the  first  sector — and  so  on,  as  long  as  there 
are  corps  available  and  depots  well  enough  stocked 
to  supply  them  promptly  during  the  transfer. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Ministerial  Changes  in  Austria-Hungary 

German  comment  on  the  political  situation  in 
A  ustria-Hungary . 

No  better  example  of  the  contradictory  explana- 
tions surrounding  one  crisis  could  be  found  than  the 
press  comment  concerning  the  recent  ministerial 
changes  in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  French  press  sees  the  departure  of  Czernin 
as  due  to  Clemenceau's  "long-range  diplomatic  gun" 


with  an  accompaniment  of  Czech  and  Yugo-Slav  effer- 
vescence. Czernin  bungled,  and  therefore,  must  go. 
But  this  does  not  explain  other  changes  at  the  Court, 
nor  the  retirement  of  the  Hungarian  ministry. 

The  German  press,  so  far  as  it  is  inspired  from 
official  channels,  passes  lightly  over  the  diplomatic 
factors  contributory  to  Czernin's  fall.  True,  Czernin 
showed  certain  dangerous  democratic  leanings,  and 
al  times  a  want  of  decision  which  contributed  to  his 
departure,  but  this  criticism  is  all  beside  the  point. 
The  significant  note  in  the  German  press  is  that  Czer- 
nin falls  because  of  lack  of  power  to  handle  the  in- 
ternal situation  at  home.  Some  of  the  papers  even 
affect  or  really  feel  regret  that  he  has  gone. 

The  Liberally  inclined  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  April  15,  makes  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  unrest,  which,  in  reality, 
cannot  be  explained  without  disentangling  a  com- 
plexity of  factors: 

"The  incidents  of  this  last  week  show  the  dan- 
gers which  menace  our  alliance  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Government  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  They  make  us  feel  how  painful  it 
would  be  to  sever  such  a  bond.  The  declarations 
and  assurances  of  friendship  and  fraternal  fidelity 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  do  not  suffice  to 
reassure  us  and  calm  our  own  consciences.  At  the 
same  time  we  hear  that  plots  have  been  made  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Quadruplice.  We  also  know  that 
we  have  given  our  enemies  arms  against  us.  This  is 
why  our  anxiety  continues,  and  why  we  ask  if  one 
day  or  another  we  will  not  again  find  ourselves  in 
a  similarly  uneasy  frame  of  mind.  We  know,  and 
it  is  known  abroad,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  Austria-Hungarian  people  have  sympathy  for 
the  Allies.  The  speeches  in  Parliament  by  Czechs, 
by  Yugo-Slavs,  and  by  Poles,  are  filled  with  hatred 
for  Germany.  For  all  sides  a  reorganization  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  demanded  in  the  name  of  rights 
of  peoples.  Even  the  Social  Democrats  (Austrian) 
have  declared  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
Dual  Monarchy  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  war 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies. 

"Austria  is  torn  by  dissension.  Security  no 
longer  exists.  In  its  place  is  a  situation  which  may 
turn  in  any  direction.  Distrust  and  suspicion  have 
permeated  politics.  A  strong  Government  is  neces- 
sary to  control  the  internal  situation." 

Other  German  liberal  papers  express  similiar 
opinions  as  this  Munich  sheet,  though  somewhat  less 
pessimistically.  They  repeat  the  assertion  that  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  are  due  more 
to  internal  than  to  external  factors,  and  add  that  Ger- 
man opinion  is  of  accord  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  firm 
hand  by  the  Government  within.  Without  saying  it 
openly,  many  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  can  only 
be  assured  by  a  return  to  the  Tisza  regime. 

The  Swiss  press  is  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  Czernin  departure.  By  piecing  the  narratives 
of  the  Vienna  correspondents  of  the  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  and  of  the  National  Zeitung  together  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  fairly  complete  version  of  the  af- 
fair. 
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Czernin  submitted  an  outline  of  his  speech  of 
April  2  to  the  Emperor,  but  not  the  complete  text. 
On  the  other  hand,  Czernin  was  unacquainted  with 
the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sixte. 
Von  Seidler,  as  President  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet, 
was  naturally  discontented  at  the  attack  in  Czernin's 
speech  on  the  Czechs,  which  merely  increased  the  op- 
position to  the  Government  without  in  any  way  im- 
proving the  position  of  the  Cabinet.  It  appears  also 
that  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  Czernin  had 
become  somewhat  less  cordial  since  their  disagree- 
ment over  the  Polish  questions,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Ukraine. 

Czernin,  after  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
started  for  Bucharest.  For  some  reason,  however, 
the  Emperor  decided  to  act  promptly  upon  the  resig- 


nation offered  by  Czernin  and  refused  a  week  earlier. 
On  the  same  day  both  von  Seidler  and  Czernin  met 
with  the  Emperor  and  offered  their  resignations.  The 
Emperor  accepted  that  of  Czernin,  but  declined  that 
of  von  Seidler.  That  night  the  Emperor  left  in  com- 
pany of  Tisza  and  of  Wekerle  for  Budapest.  It  is 
stated  positively  that  the  Emperor  offered  the  office 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Tisza,  but  that  the  latter  de- 
clined it  because  of  certain  conditions  attached 
thereto,  among  others,  the  Austrian  solution  of  the 
Polish  question. 

The  Swiss  press  states  that  the  public  opinion  in 
Vienna  is  highly  discontented  by  the  departure  of 
Czernin.  The  Poles,  however,  welcome  it;  the  Czechs 
are,  on  the  whole,  indifferent,  because  they  know  that 
whoever  the  successor  is,  he  will  be  one  of  their 
friends. 
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Ministerial  Changes  in  Austria-Hungary 

The  recent  ministerial  changes  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary are  regarded  by  all  sections  of  the  British  Press 
as  unfortunate,  both  for  the  interests  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  particular,  and  those  of  Europe  in  general. 
While  most  of  the  papers,  e.  g.,  the  Morning  Post  of 
April  17,  have  characterized  Count  Czerain's  policy 
a?  "uniformly  treacherous,"  it  has  generally  been 
allowed  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  Aus- 
trian statesmen,  and  a  man  more  capable  than  most 
of  his  colleagues  of  perceiving  the  danger  of  permit- 
ting Austria  to  be  ruled  from  Berlin.  His  fall  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  developments  of  his  dispute 
with  Clemenceau,  and  in  part  to  his  unpopularity 
with  the  various  races  in  Austria-Hungary.  As  re- 
gards the  Clemenceau  episode,  the  British  Press  re- 
garded him  as  a  scape-goat  and  showed  itself  sympa- 
thetic. Even  the  Morning  Post  declared  that  in  re- 
signing he  had  acted  as  a  man  of  honor.  His  con- 
duct was  in  fact  contrasted  very  favorably  with  that 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  who  is  accused  of  having 
displayed  both  treachery  and  cowardice  in  his  recent 
diplomacy.  As  regards  Czernin's  unpopularity  with 
the  races  of  Austria-Hungary,  he  is  naturally  blamed 
for  his  break  with  the  Poles  on  the  question  of  Cholm, 
and  for  his  treatment  of  Czechs;  but  his  unpopular- 
ity with  the  Magyars  has  been  regarded  as  a  strong 
point  in  his  favor.  After  all,  however,  the  matter 
on  which  attention  is  really  focused  is  the  feeling 
which  most  of  the  British  papers  believe  that  they 
have  discerned  in  Czernin,  that  Austria  should  obtain 
an  early  peace,  and,  even  though  compelled  tempo- 
rarily to  rely  upon  Germany  in  a  military  sense,  to 
act  as  independently  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  There  is  also  of 
course  regret  that  such  democratic  tendencies  as  have 
lately  appeared  in  Austria-Hungarian  politics  should 
now  suffer  eclipse,  if  not  extinction;  but  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  bearing  of  this  development  on  inter- 
national affairs  would  in  any  case  be  a  matter  of  the 
future  rather  than  of  the  present.  In  other  words, 
it  has  not  recently  been  supposed  that  the  progress 
of  democracy  in  Austria-Hungary  would  be  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  affect  international  policy  before  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Baron  Burian  is  characterized  as  "Tisza's  jackal," 
his  "reactionary  henchman,"  or  more  prosaically  as 
"Tisza's  man."  Nearly  all  the  papers  print  the  offi- 
cial Austro-Hungarian  telegrams,  stating  that  the  new 
Foreign  Minister  owes  his  appointment  to  his  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  all  previous  negotiations, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  present  political  events, 
and  the  exceptional  qualifications  which  he  will  there- 
fore possess  in  the  international  agreements  now 
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awaiting  discussion;  but  these  declarations  are  dis- 
counted on  every  editorial  page.  "The  democratic 
pendulum,"  says  the  Times  of  April  19,  "swings 
back  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as  in  Germany,  under 
the  influence  of  a  more  favorable  military  situation. 
The  reactionary  wind  blowing  through  Germany, 
which  has  enabled  the  Center  and  the  Radicals  to 
abandon  the  July  resolutions  against  annexations, 
and  bids  fair  to  postpone  indefinitely  Prussian  elec- 
toral reform  necessarily  creates  a  corresponding 
draught  in  the  Allied  Monarchy."  The  Hague  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  adds  that  the  appointment  "ap- 
pears further  to  be  expected  in  some  quarters  to  her- 
ald an  offensive  against  Italy,  chiefly  because  he 
(Baron  Burian)  opposed  the  concessions  by  which  the 
Italian  declaration  of  war  was  to  be  bought  off." 
Such  a  conclusion  would  appear,  however,  decidedly 
far  fetched. 

The  radical  Daily  News  (April  18)  emphasizes 
the  part  which  it  believes  Germany  to  have  played 
in  the  whole  affair.  It  discusses  the  report,  appar- 
ently authentic,  that  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister, 
von  Seidler,  offered  his  resignation  at  the  same  time 
as  Czernin.  This,  says  the  News,  "points  in  the  same 
direction.  When  he  last  tendered  his  resignation,  in 
February,  the  Emperor  declined  it,  stating  he  'at- 
tached very  special  value  to  a  minister  remaining  in 
office  which  possessed  his  full  confidence.'  If  Dr. 
Seidler  now  goes  it  is  because  he  does  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  another  Kaiser  than  Karl.  The 
re-assertion  in  Austria-Hungary  of  Count  Tisza's  fatal 
influence  can  mean  only  one  thing — that  the  young 
Emperor's  attempt  to  achieve  some  sort  of  indepen- 
dence has  failed,  and  that  the  German  yoke  is  once 
more  established  in  Austria.  Whether  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  it  in  the  present  desperate  straits  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  face  of  the  recent  demonstrations 
of  the  Czechs  and  the  discontent  of  the  Poles  is  quite 
another  matter.  That  is  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  will  probably  only  be  settled  finally  on  the  West- 
ern battlefield.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  a  very  interesting  experiment  has 
now  definitely  failed.  That  is  a  misfortune  for  Aus- 
tria and  for  the  world." 

The  political  situation  in  Hungary  receives  less 
attention,  being  discussed  mainly  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  reactionary  tendency  is  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  British  conclusions  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage  from  a  report 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle's  special  correspondent  at 
Amsterdam  (April  17) : 

"Czernin's  resignation  has  had  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  throwing  Hungarian  politics  into  the  melting 
pot  of  a  crisis.  The  unstable  Wekerle  Cabinet  has 
resigned,  after  a  variegated  life  of  just  about  eight 
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months.  Formed  towards  the  end  of  last  August,  its 
Minister  of  Finances  resigned  in  September  and  its 
Food  Minister  in  January,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  reconstructed. 

"There  are  two  causes  for  its  going — the  fran- 
chise reform  question  and  Czernin's  resignation.  As 
to  the  former,  there  were  three  foctors  warring  in 
Parliament,  and  of  late  they  often  brought  things  to 
the  brink  of  a  crisis.  Count  Andrassy  and  his  group, 
supporting  the  Government,  but  in  a  minority,  stood 
for  the  immediate  disolution  of  Parliament  and  the 
carrying  out  of  franchise  reform,  despite  war  condi- 
tions. Count  Tisza,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  major- 
ity, opposed  this,  and  was  also  against  a  slight  com- 
promise, extending  the  franchise  among  industrial 
and  agricultural  workers,  and  to  holders  of  the  War 
Cross.  The  Premier  himself  stood  between  the  two 
in  support  of  the  Government's  full  franchise  pro- 
gram. 

"The  other  day  a  compromise  appeared  to  be 
reached,  by  which  the  majority  in  the  House  was  to 
agree  to  the  Budget,  new  taxes  and  all  other  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  war,  after  which  the  fran- 
chise reform  might  be  dealt  with.  The  news  of  Czer- 
nin's resignation,  however,  appears  to  have  destroyed 
the  compromise,  the  majority  taking  up  the  view  that 
the  reform  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  an  isolated  mat- 
ter, but  in  conjunction  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy. 

"So  the  Cabinet  resigned.  It  is  probable  that  if 
Tisza  does  not  return  to  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  post  will  fall  to  one  of  his  direct  nominees,  who 
will  proceed  on  the  old  and  definite  lines  of  reaction. 
Thus  is  reaction  strengthening  its  hold,  both  in  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (April  18)  reviews 
the  whole  situation.  Count  Tisza,-  and  therefore  his 
"agent"  Baron  Burian,  are  "men  of  the  same  temper 
and  mentality"  as  the  "extreme  German  jingoes." 
Therefore  one  must  expect  to  find  Austria  in  "perfect 
understanding  and  sympathy"  with  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff.  "Vienna  will  henceforth  not  speak  of 
a  League  of  Peace,  limitation  of  armaments,  recon- 
ciliation, while  Berlin  speaks  of  a  strong  German 
peace  imposed  by  a  sword.  There  will  now  be  one 
voice,  not  two,  and  it  will  be  the  voice  of  the  Great 
General  Staff.  With  strict  logic,  the  triumph  of 
Count  Tisza  over  Count  Czernin  is  accompanied  by 
the  triumph  of  Count  Tisza  over  the  Hungarian  Fran- 
chise Bill  Kaiser  Karl  gave  his  pledge 

to  carry  through  the  very  modest  Bill  now  before  the 
Hungarian  Chamber.  Count  Tisza  has  resisted  it, 
and  the  Bill  is  dropped  on  the  very  day  that  Count 
Tisza's  nominee  resumes  at  the  Ballplatz.  There  are 
those  who  suffer  themselves  to  believe  that  a  tyran- 
nical and  reactionary  foreign  policy  can  be  accom- 
panied by  internal  reform.  Hungary  shows  that  those 
who  trample  on  liberty  beyond  their  borders  will 
trample  upon  it  within  their  borders.  Germany  is 
having  the  same  experience.  The  Junkers  who  are 
treading  underfoot  the  freedom  of  Germany's  neigh- 
bors are  resisting  with  a  like  vigor  the  reform  of 
Prussia.    The  Germans  may  think  the  price  worth 


paying.  They  must  not  close  their  eyes;  the  price 
must  be  paid. 

"We  are  witnessing  not  the  defeat  and  the  vic- 
tory of  individuals,  but  the  defeat  of  an  experiment 
and  the  triumph  of  an  ancient  system,  and  inveterate 
tradition.  The  tradition  was  the  elimination  of  any- 
thing akin  to  a  spiritual  system  from  the  public  life 
of  Austria-Hungary;  the  system  was  to  rule  Austria- 
Hungary  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  dynasty, 
the  bureauracy,  the  Church,  and  the  camp-followers 
of  these  three  institutions,  by  giving  a  monopoly  of 
power  (including  the  right  of  oppressing  other  na- 
tionalities) to  Germans  and  Magyars. 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  last  reign  a  glimmer- 
ing of  a  higher  conception  could  be  detected.  The 
Archduke  murdered  at  Sarayevo,  with  all  his  limita- 
tions, did  desire  to  liberate  the  nationalities  from  the 
yoke,  and  he  gathered  a  group  of  like-minded  men 
around  him.  Count  Czernin  was  the  chief  of  these, 
and  the  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  gave  the 
opportunity  for  the  experiment  to  be  made.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  Emperor  Karl;  he  is  still 
so  young  that  there  is  little  to  know.  But  he  had 
something  of  the  ardor  and  the  generosity  which  are 
often  the  portion  of  youth,  and  the  desire  to  enter 
upon  new  courses.  He  certainly  wanted  to  give  his 
people  peace. 

"The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  liberalizing 
of  government  in  Austria-Hungary  is  the  alliance 
with  Germany.  Count  Czernin  tried  to  clear  the  way 
by  achieving  peace,  that  peace  which,  of  course,  he 
wanted  for  its  own  sake  also.  Other  more  sytematic 
thinkers  of  the  same  school  definitely  denounced  the 
alliance.  Thus  Professor  Lammasch,  the  distin- 
guished international  lawyer,  drew  up  a  memoran- 
dum, which  was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  in  which 
he  proposed  that  Austria-Hungary  should  proclaim 
her  intention  of  breaking  the  alliance  with  Germany 
as?  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Count  Czernin  and  his 
policy  made  no  perceptible  progress  when  it  came  to 
action,  because  of  the  utter  dependence  of  Austria- 
Hungary  upon  Germany's  military  strength.  The 
German  Junkers  have  broken  him,  the  whole  of  his 
political  fabric  is  in  the  dust,  and  the  young  Em- 
peror has  had  to  disavow  his  youth  and  bow  himself 
in  the  dust  before  his  German  masters." 

The  Guardian  concludes  with  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  and  a  sharp  protest  against  the  fact  that 
"the  fall  of  Count  Czernin  causes  some  rejoicing  in 
certain  Allied  circles  as  well  as  in  Prussia."  There 
are  persons,  it  says,  who  are  glad  to  have  it  proved 
that  Austria-Hungary  cannot  reform  herself  and  must 
therefore  be  broken  up.  "However,  there  is  a  third 
alternative — that  there  may  be  neither  break-up  nor 
reform  but  a  long  tyranny."  There  are  others  who 
are  glad  to  have  all  doubt  removed.  "Finally,  there 
are  the  Paris  journalists  who  rejoice  with  prompt  wit 
that  M.  Clemenceau,  the  Tiger,  has  slain  yet  another 

minister  It  may  well  be  that  Count 

Czernin,  duel  or  no  duel,  would  have  fallen  soon  to 
his  enemies  in  his  own  country  and  in  Germany. 
This  is  highly  probable.  But  if  this  wretched  con- 
troversy had  not  arisen,  if  the  Emperor  Karl  had  not 
been  involved  in  it,  then  the  Emperor  would  not  have 
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had  to  forswear  his  ideas  and  deliver  himself  over 
body  and  soul  to  the  German  men  of  war.  The  young 
Emperor  was  a  lever  of  enormous  potential  value  by 
which  a  just  peace  might  have  been  restored  to  the 
world.  That  lever  has  been  smashed,  wantonly 
smashed.    For  mankind  this  is  a  calamity." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Appointment  of  Burian 
The  nomination  of  Baron  Burian  in  succession 
to  Czernin  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  very 
striking  impression  upon  the  French  press.  For  one 
thing,  French  attention  to  Austrian  affairs  is  still 
focussed  mainly  on  the  Clemenceau-Czemin  contro- 
versy and  the  publication  of  the  Emperor's  letter. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  convince  the  country 
that  it  is  futile  to  nourish  any  longer  the  illusion 
of  a  change  in  Austrian  diplomatic  policy.  In  fact, 
k  is  now  pretty  well  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  press 
that  the  Austrian  government  could  no  longer  bring 
about  a  radical  change,  even  if  it  so  desired.  Practi- 
cally all  sections  of  opinion  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  realize  that  Austria  is  entirely  bound  up  with 
Germany;  and  under  these  circumstances  there 
is  very  little  real  interest  as  to  whether  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  held  by  one  man 
or  another,  or  even  by  one  party  or  another.  Also, 
there  was  apparently  no  impression  in  any  quarter 
that  there  was  anything  to  choose  between  Burian  and 
either  of  the  men  who  had  been  mentioned  as  possi- 
ble nominees. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the 
papers  were  too  little  informed  in  regard  to  Burian 
to  be  able  to  present  opinions  of  their  own  as  soon 
as  the  appointment  was  announced.  Most  of  the 
space  devoted  to  Burian  has  been  given  up  to  quot- 
ing the  impressions  of  the  German  and  Austrian  press 
upon  the  subject.  These,  however,  are  being  watched 
closely,  as  it  is  considered  that  Burian's  appointment 
is  of  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  Austrian 
internal  affairs;  and  in  regard  to  these  there  is  at 
present  a  very  considerable  interest  in  France,  on 
account  of  a  growing  conviction  that  the  situation 
there  is  in  many  ways  really  serious.  It  is  even  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  political  situation  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  confused  that  Burian's  tenure  of  office  will 
not  be  a  long  one.  "Baron  Burian  is  the  first  to 
realize  the  provisional  character  of  his  appointment, 
and  the  campaign  for  his  succession  can  be  regarded 
as  virtually  open."    (Debats,  April  22.) 

The  Debats  had  on  the  day  before  pointed  out: 
"All  the  political  groups  in  Austria  including  the 
Germans,  have  already  declared  themselves  more  or 
less  openly  against  Burian.  In  Hungary,  the  opposi- 
tion coalition  led  by  Andrassy  have  taken  the  same 

stand  The  general  state  of  agitation 

is  very  great,  and  is  still  further  increased  by  per- 
sonal feuds. .  According  to  the  latest  dispatches, 
Count  Andrassy  refused  to  join  the  Cabinet  of  Con- 
centration, and  declared  that  the  opposition  would 
support  no  government  which  refused  to  accept  a 
compromise  of  any  sort  on  the  question  of  electoral 
reform.    It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  or  not  M.  Wek- 


erle,  who  has  been  charged  with  forming  a  new  cabi- 
net, will  succeed  in  his  task.  The  solution  of  the 
crisis  is  urgent,  for  the  provisional  budget  will  ex- 
pire on  April  30." 

The  Temps  of  April  21  publishes  dispatches 
from  Vienna  of  a  similar  trend  in  regard  to  the  parly 
and  nationalist  opposition  to  Burian;  and  the  Human- 
ite  (April  20)  drives  the  point  home  still  further  by 
recounting  in  detail  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Emperor  in  settling  the  question  of  Czernin's  suc- 
cession. The  attitude  of  the  Humanite  toward  the  ap- 
pointment may  be  taken  from  a  single  sentence:  "It 
is  now  evident  that  in  supporting  Burian  the  German 
military  party  is  aiming  at  leading  the  assault  against 
the  pacifism  of  the  Hofburg  and  at  destroying  its  last 
defenders." 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  (April  18),  M.  Aug- 
uste  Gauvain,  who  follows  Austrian  affairs  with  par- 
ticular attention,  writes  as  follows  of  the  general 
meaning  of  Burian's  appointment:  "The  Emperor 
Charles  has  not  dared  to  make  a  definite  decision. 
He  has  indeed  chosen  a  Magyar  to  replace  Count 
Czernin,  but  it  is  neither  Count  Tisza  nor  Count  And- 
rassy: it  is  Baron  Burian,  Count  Czernin's  predeces- 
sor at  the  Ballplatz.  Burian  for  a  number  of  years 
had  conducted  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  He  suc- 
ceeded Count  Berchtold  when  the  latter,  exhausted  by 
a  long  effort,  too  great  for  his  strength,  resigned  the 
functions  which  he  had  been  fulfilling  since  the  death 
of  Count  Aehrenthal.  On  December  23,  1916,  Bur- 
ian left  the  Ballplatz  to  make  way  for  Count  Czer- 
nin, who  possessed  the  special  favor  of  the  new  Em- 
peror. It  was  a  matter  of  comment  at  the  time  that 
he  consented  to  take  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
once  more,  for  this  post  is  subordinate  to  one  he  was 
leaving,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  being  at  the 
same  time  Minister  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  House- 
hold. Even  more  astonishment  is  created  today  in 
seeing  him  return  to  the  Ballplatz.  The  sovereign's 
choice  shows  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  man.  Since  tra- 
dition decrees  that  Austrians  and  Hungarians  alter- 
nate at  the  Ballplatz,  he  thought  it  most  convenient 
simply  to  recall  Baron  Burian. 

"This  change  troubles  us  no  more  than  the  nomi- 
nation of  Count  Czernin  captivated  us.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  it  was  pretended  that  the  sign  of  a  polit- 
ical change  was  to  be  seen  in  the  changing  of  the 
personnel  of  the  ministers  of  the  Monarchy.  We  be- 
lieved nothing  of  this.  At  that  time  (Debats,  Decem- 
ber 26)  we  wrote  that  a  scenario  was  being  prepared 
for  the  public  of  the  Entente — for  France  especially,' 
— that  it  was  desired  to  have  us  believe  in  a  coming 
transformation  of  Austria  and  to  draw  us  into  pour- 
parlers. We  showed  Austria  at  the  time  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  Germany,  incapable  of  doing  anything 
of  importance  without  the  consent  of  William  II.; 
and  we  recalled  the  fact  that  at  that  very  moment  the 
official  press  was  declaring  that  Germany  would  not 
give  back  'one  centimeter'  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
that  time  the  Russian  revolution  was  not  foreseen. 
If,  under  the  circumstances,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
called  extremely  moderate  by  the  Pan-Germanists, 
refused  us  one  centimeter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  what 
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likelihood  was  there  after  the  Russian  revolution, 
that  he  or  his  successors  would  present  us  with  the 
whole  of  it?  Force  alone  will  decide.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  for  from  Count  Czernin;  we  have  noth- 
ing more  to  fear  from  his  successor." 

On  the  day  following,  the  same  writer,  in  discuss- 
ing the  general  internal  political  situation  in  Austria, 
explains  as  follows  the  decision  to  name  Burian: 

"A  new  light  is  cast  upon  the  appointment  of 
Baron  Burian  by  the  news  from  Budapest.  The  Wek- 
erle  Cabinet  has  resigned,  and  Count  Tisza  is  charged 
with  forming  the  new  ministry.  Without  the  least 
doubt  this  combination  was  already  decided  upon 
before  the  departure  of  Charles  I.  for  the  Hungarian 
capital.  M.  Wekerle  and  Count  Tisza  had  come  to 
Vienna  to  confer  with  the  Emperor,  who  thereupon 
left  for  Budapest  in  company  with  them.  The  crisis 
was  officially  open  upon  his  arrival,  and  was  settled 
immediately.  In  this  manner  Count  Tisza  obtains 
the  maximum  of  power  in  the  Monarchy.  He  takes 
up  again  in  Hungary  the  domination  which  he  exer- 
cised during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis- 
Joseph,  and  Foreign  Affairs  are  directed  by  a  man 
who  is  entirely  devoted  to  them.  In  reality,  he  will 
be  the  master  at  Vienna  as  in  Budapest.  We  have 
returned  to  the  worst  days  of  the  reign  of  Francis- 
Joseph — to  the  subordination  of  the  Monarchy  to  the 
Magyars  and  the  Pan-Germanists." 

The  Temps,  ratifying  this  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  future  influence  of  Tisza,  adds  the  following  brief 
but  expressive  appreciation  of  his  follower  now  in 
office:  "Baron  Burian  administered  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  when  these  two  provinces  were  annexed 
to  the  Monarchy  against  the  will  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  he  directed  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy  when 
the  Cenetral  Powers  organized  the  aggression  of  Bul- 
garia against  Servia." 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris,  M.  Andre  Giraud  ("Pert- 
inax")  adds  his  voice  in  turn  to  this  chorus:  "After 
having  tried  for  more  than  a  long  year  to  give  a 
new  policy  and  a  new  directing  personnel  to  the  Mon- 
archy, the  Emperor  Charles  now  resigns  himself 
purely  and  simply  to  the  ideas  and  the  men  of  the 

defunct  Francis-Joseph  The  Dualist 

Monarchy  returns  to  the  regime  of  force  

"The  nomination  of  Baron  Burian  signifies  that, 
disabused  of  his  notions  of  reform,  Charles  I.  is  to 
content  himself  henceforth  with  the  persons  and  prin- 
ciples of  old.  His  decision  is  perfectly  logical.  One 
by  one  Count  Czernin  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
all  his  intended  innovations.  Like  his  predecessors 
of  the  old  reign,  he  had  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  German  alliance  and  into  a  constant  fight  against 
the  Slav  and  Latin  elements  of  the  Empire.  Since 
his  policy  no  longer  differed  in  any  way  from  the 
policy  followed  in  the  time  of  Francis-Joseph,  why 
not  put  il  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  most 
practiced  in  carrying  it  out?  Why  maintain  new 
men  in  old  tasks? 

"Baron  Burian  is  one  of  the  great  functionaries 
of  the  Monarchy.  A  specialist  in  Balkan  affairs,  he 
is  one  of  those  who  prepared  the  diplomatic  offensive 
of  January.  19C8.  from  which  the  war  of  1914  is- 


sues in  a  direct  line.  In  all  he  has  done,  his  role 
has  been  to  put  in  execution  rather  than  to  inspire. 
The  inspiration  came  first  from  d'Aerenthal,  but  the 
man  who  inspired  it  was,  first,  d'Aerenthal,  and  then 
—in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war — 
Count  Tisza. 

"In  reality,  it  is  probably  this  man  of  strong 
passions  and  great  energy  who  returns  to  power. 
Baron  Burian  is  his  friend.  In  1913  Burian  was 
one  of  his  cabinet  as  Hungarian  Minister  in  residence 
at  Vienna.  If  our  deduction  is  correct,  it  means  that, 
at  the  most  tragic  moment  of  the  war,  we  see  return- 
ing into  favor  the  author  of  the  war." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Reaction  in  Austria-Hungary 

Fears  in  liberal  circles  that  the  fall  of  Czernin 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  reversal  all  along  the  line 
in  Austria-Hungarian  politics  to  old  methods  have 
been  confirmed  (Easier  Nachrichten,  April  18.) 

Czernin  was  replaced  by  Burian  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Burian,  though  born  in  Hungary 
and  calling  himself  Hungarian,  is  not  a  Magyar; 
and  though  his  estates  are  in  Galicia,  he  is  not  a 
Pole.  He  had  a  long  diplomatic  career  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  Russia  before  becoming  a  Minister  in  Tisza's 
Cabinet,  and  in  1915  on  Tisza's  request  was  made 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  political  opinions  are  unknown  and  suspected 
of  being  colorless.  He  was  in  office  in  1908  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but 
was  not  one  of  the  principals  who  engineered  it.  He 
was  in  office  also  in  May,  1915,  when  Italy  entered 
the  war.  His  opposition  at  this  time  to  von  Buelow's 
insistence  that  he  make  concessions  to  Italy  gives 
some  hope  that  Burian  is  not  inclined  to  be  Ger- 
many's humble  servant.  On  the  other  hand  Burian 
during  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  Ballplatz  was  the 
representative  of  Tisza  and  it  is  by  his  connection 
with  the  latter  that  his  return  to  the  Foreign  Office 
at  this  moment  can  be  explained.  (Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  April  17.) 

Tisza  was  for  many  years  the  leading  statesman 
in  Hungary,  and  in  fact  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  He 
is  one  of  the  large  land-owners,  is  opposed  to  demo- 
cratic reform,  and  has  been  notoriously  oppressive 
in  his  treatment  of  the  minor  races,  especially  of  the 
Roumanians  and  Yougo-Slavs.  He  has  also  shown 
himself  a  strong  advocate  of  a  close  accord  with  Ger- 
many. Charles  I,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  sought 
constitutional  reforms  for  Hungary,  and  managed  to 
force  the  resignation  of  Tisza.  Wekerle,  a  man  of 
more  amiable  and  pliant  type,  replaced  him. 

Now  Wekerle  has  been  obliged,  or  has  consented, 
to  make  way  for  Tisza.  The  latter,  however,  because 
of  opposition,  hesitates  to  accept  the  portfolio  offered 
him.  The  law  for  constitutional  reform,  already 
modified  so  as  not  to  change  Hungarian  predomi- 
nance, goes  with  Wekerle,  to  be  buried  in  the  arch- 
ives of  numberless  parliamentary  commissions. 

The  return  of  Tisza,  or  of  one  of  his  henchmen, 
therefore,  may  be  presumed  to  mark:  a  return  to  the 
old  order,  and  Hungarian  predominance  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy.    Burian  in  the  Foreign  Office  merely  indi- 
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cates  that  Hungary  will  again  take  over  the  direction 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Tisza  has  always  depended  for 
the  success  of  his  policy  upon  a  close  accord  with 
Germany,  and  this,  in  all  probability,  will  shortly 
be  renewed. 

The  Austrian  Court  is  being  purged  of  the  group 
of  Liberals  who  have  surrounded  the  Emperor  since 
1916.  Hohenlohe,  Grand  Master  of  the  Court,  is 
"taking  leave,"  and  is  being  replaced  by  the  Hungar- 
ian, Esterhazy  (Kolnische  Zeitung,  April  16).  It 
seems  doubtful,  even,  that  the  Seidler  Cabinet  can 
resist  these  changes.  Seidler  has  convinced  the  Aus- 
trian Poles  that  he  is  incapable  of  realizing  the  "Aus- 
trian solution"  for  Poland.  The  raison  d'etre  there- 
fore of  their  support  disappears.  But  without  the 
Poles  the  Seidler  Cabinet  will  be  unable  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  Reichstag. 

German  Propaganda  in  Holland 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  use  being 
made  by  German  propagandists  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican action  regarding  Dutch  ships. 

(Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  13.)  The  pinch  is 
tight  in  Holland.  The  bread  ration  is  dwindling  at 
an  alarming  rate.  This  week  there  will  be  no  meat. 
Till  the  end  of  the  crisis — the  weekly  ration  will  not 
surpass  200  grammes.  Butter  and  fats  will  be  ra- 
tioned next;  cheese  is  practically  so  already.  Hol- 
land is  passing  through  the  same  sufferings  as  Ger- 
many. Lack  of  work  is  wide  spread.  Lack  of  coal 
has  its  effects.  The  great  cities  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest. Bread  riots  in  Holland  can  partly  be  laid  to 
the  agitations  of  enemy  agents  in  Holland.  But 
apart  from  single  outrages,  the  Government  is  men- 
aced by  deep  national  discontent,  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted. 

No  one  can  see  the  final  outcome  of  the  tonnage 
robbery.  The  Entente  "associates"  suggested  to  Hol- 
land that  they  return  to  the  London  "basis  of  agree- 
ment," which  regulated  the  relations  of  one  side  to 
another.  The  cutting  off  of  Holland  from  Germany 
appeared  more  important  than  the  question  of  ton- 
nage. It  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  "agreement;" 
for  which  Holland  might  receive  back  500,000  tons. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  as  much  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Handelsblad  correspondent.  But  this  would 
take  away  the  ships  which  were  to  be  Holland's  re- 
muneration. The  Dutch  Government  answered  that 
such  an  "agreement"  was  worthless,  but  admitted 
that  they  could  not  entirely  reject  it.    The  Allies, 


however,  held  to  the  text.  They  would  supply  corn 
and  cattle  fodder  only  on  condition  that  Holland  cut 
herself  off  from  Germany,  economically  and  polit- 
ically. They  wish  to  take  away  all  Dutch  indepen- 
dence in  relation  to  Germany;  a  provocation,  indeed, 
for  both  Holland  and  Germany. 

(Rhenische  W estphalische  Zeitung,  April  13.) 
If  the  days  of  the  Entente  ultimatum  to  Holland  were 
interesting,  the  postlude  promises  to  be  no  less  so. 
In  return  for  necessary  equivalents  in  food,  the  Dutch 
Government  promised  500,000  tons  of  shipping. 
Wilson  took  a  full  1,000,000  tons.  Holland  issued 
a  "flaming"  protest.  "The  whole  Dutch  people  will 
rise  against  this  insult  to  national  dignity." 

The  Telegraaf  and  a  few  other  pro-ally  papers 
protested  against  this  harshness  of  tone  used  by  the 
Dutch.  "If  the  Dutch  Government  is  irritated  at  one 
group  of  combatants  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  other  had  abused  the  justice  and  public  feeling 
of  Holland  in  a  manner  no  less  violent."  After  the 
scourge  given  by  the  Entente  no  great  part  of  the 
press  could  whine  like  this. 

The  Dutch  Government's  responsibility  is  that  it 
did  not  forbid  such  attempts  at  propaganda.  It  al- 
lowed the  well  paid,  crafty  papers  of  the  Allies  to 
poison  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  people  and  turn  them 
from  natural  pro-German  channels.  The  rulers  ought 
to  check  such  false  influence  even  though  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  the  subject  are  restrictive.  Sup- 
press the  Telegraaf  clique.  Keep  Dutch  opinion  neu- 
tral  

It  is  probable  that  a  new  Dutch  policy  of  cold- 
ness toward  the  Allies  has  begun.  There  may  be 
long-drawn  out  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  send  further  ships  to  British  or  American 
harbors,  without  expressing  guarantees  of  liberty  to 
return.  The  Dutch  Administration  has  admitted 
practically  this  much.  But  in  the  interests  of  the 
critical  problem  of  administration,  they  must  grasp 
at  the  last  straw.  For  unconditional  acceptance  of 
the  ultimatum,  the  Entente  will  give  100,000  tons  of 
bread  stuffs. 

One  can  ask  whether  a  little  privation,  stricter 
organization  of  distribution,  and  more  intensive  culti- 
vation, might  not  put  off  a  new  humiliation  till  after 
the  harvest.  But  the  Dutch  Government  does  not  move 
when  it  is  a  question  of  trusting  once  more  to  En- 
tente promises.  Were  it  to  do  so,  it  would  place 
further  tonnage  in  their  hands.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant decision  for  Germany. 
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Italy's  Attitude  Toward  the  Jugo-Slav 
The  Italian-Jugo-Slav  Congress  at  Rome  may  be 
said  to  have  a  two-fold  bearing.  For  one  thing,  the 
resolutions  which  it  voted  may  stimulate  the  pres- 
ent discontent  on  the  part  of  the  subject  races  of 
Austria.  On  this  point  it  is  useless  to  speculate  at 
present;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  resolu- 
tions are  at  least  very  opportune,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Austria.  A  more  important  point  is 
that  the  Congress  marks  a  very  definite  turn  in  Ital- 
ian diplomatic  policy,  for  although  it  was  an  unoffi- 
cial meeting,  the  markedly  sympathetic  attitude 
shown  by  Orlando  indicates  that  the  Government  will 
support  its  aims  and  accept  them  in  case  they  can 
be  realized.  It  means  in  short,  that  Sonnino  has  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  establish  Italy's  general  defensive 
position  against  Austria  with  the  aid  of  the  Slavs, 
instead  of  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies  alone,  leaving 
the  Slavs  out  of  account. 

There  is  also  a  third  object  aimed  at  by  the  reso- 
lutions: the  settling  of  the  rival  territorial  claims  of 
Italy  and  the  Slavs.    This,  in  fact,  was  nominally 
the  main  object  of  the  conference,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  resolutions  even  ventured  at  solu- 
tion, beyond  stating  the  general  principles  by  which 
a  solution  was  to  be  sought.    We  may  say  that  the 
two  parties  agree  to  agree,  or  at  least  try  to  agree, 
when  the  time  shall  come.    This  is  doubtless  a  step 
toward  actual  agreement,  but  the  question  of  the 
frontier  itself  could  not  even  be  touched  on.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  point  that  the  Italian  Government,  and 
particularly  Sonnino,  has  been  most  anxious,  ever 
since  the  campaign  in  favor  of  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Slavs  began.    Both  his  own  paper,  the  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  and  other  papers  which  were  warm  support- 
ers of  this  reconciliation  have  been  expressing  clearly 
marked  reserves  on  this  point.    The  Corriere  delta 
Sera,  for  example,  a  month  ago  devoted  an  editorial 
to  a  warning  that  if  Italy  was  willing  to  relinquish 
to  the  Slavs  her  claims  in  Dalmatia,  she  must  expect 
that  the  Slavs  in  their  turn  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  concessions  in  Istria.    And  although  it  has  often 
been  very  critical  of  Sonnino  on  many  points,  in  this 
the  Corriere  practically  echoes  the  caution  of  his  own 
paper.   The  corriere  d'ltalia  also,  in  commenting  on 
a  resolution  of  the  Congress,  had  to  express  a  doubt 
that  anything  very  useful  had  been  accomplished; 
although  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  semi-official 
clerical  paper  would  be  enthusiastic  over  a  project 
for  disrupting  the  Austrian  empire. 

But  even  if  the  Congress  did  not  reach  anything 
approaching  a  tangible  agreement  on  the  very  deli- 
cate question  of  the  frontier,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
shortcoming  will  be  allowed  to  compromise  the  good 


it  did.  It  is  not  likely  that  merely  territorial  issues 
would  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  good  relations  be- 
tween Italy  and  a  great  Slav  state,  if  the  latter  should 
become  a  reality.  If  Italy  supports  the  creation  of 
this  state,  and  adopts  a  sympathetic  policy  toward 
the  general  cause  of  the  subject  nationalities  of  Aus- 
tria, she  will  be  able  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  the  Adriatic  in  a  very  different  light  from  before. 
Instead  of  depending  for  her  defense  upon  strips  of 
territory  along  the  coast  which  would  be  in  her  own 
hands,  she  would  have  her  chief  barrier  against  Aus- 
tria in  this  new  state,  which  would  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic. The  Adriatic  would  not  become  Italian,  but  it 
would  be  far  less  Austrian  than  at  present. 

For  some  time  past  the  French  papers  which  con- 
cern themselves  mostly  with  diplomatic  questions 
(the  Temps,  the  Debats,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris)  have 
been  praising  the  Italian  Government  for  consenting 
to  reconciliation  with  the  Slavs  and  blaming  Sonnino 
for  having  obstructed  such  a  policy  in  the  past.  This 
same  attitude  which  is  taken,  or  at  least  implied, 
by  most  of  the  Italian  press  in  discussing  their  new 
attitude  is  not  only  unfair  to  Sonnino,  but  shows  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  problem  before  him  when 
he  entered  the  war,  as  well  as  of  what  the  new  policy 
implies. 

When  Sonnino  entered  the  war,  he  could  not  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  nationalities;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  to  deal  with  very  complicated  realities. 
He  had  to  bring  to  the  support  of  the  aspirations  of 
his  country  two  allies  whose  aims  were  quite  diver- 
gent in  that  part  of  the  world.  One  of  them,  England, 
even  expressed  not  more  than  a  luke-warm  hostility 
to  Austria.  The  other,  France,  looked  upon  Austria 
as  a  victim  to  be  dealt  with  gently.  Both  of  them 
looked  upon  Austria  not  so  much  as  an  enemy,  as  an 
antagonist  by  force  of  circumstances,  whom  they 
hoped  to  rescue  from  her  servitude  to  Germany, 
and  preserve  carefully  as  a  balance  to  German  power 
on  the  continent.  Both  of  them,  finally,  were  under 
decided  illusions  as  to  the  character  and  the  real  aims 
of  Austrian  diplomacy,  which  have  recently  been 
shown  up  so  clearly.  For  Italy,  there  always  was  the 
danger  that  the  war  might  result  in  the  "triplicist" 
solution  of  the  general  Austrian  problem,  and  would 
thus  leave  Austria  a  far  more  dangerous  neighbor  for 
Italy  than  before,  by  having  incorporated  in  the  Em- 
pire not  only  the  Slav  territory,  but  also  the  Slav 
spirit  of  nationality. 

Today,  however,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
of  the  "triplicist"  solution,  and  if  the  Slavs  as  a  whole 
are  to  take  a  definite  stand  against  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, the  Slav  question  presents  itself  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  to  Italy.  The  present  Italian  policy  of 
reconciliation,  in  fact,  will  be  much  less  of  a  re- 
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nunciation  than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Italy  re- 
nounces only  strips  of  territory  which  could  be  useful 
to  her  merely  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  de- 
fense; and  this  renunciation  implies  (under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances)  the  practical  dismemberment  of 
Austria,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  nation  in  place 
of  Austria  on  the  Adriatic.  This  new  nation  might 
be  an  irritating  neighbor,  but  would  be  a  strong  bar- 
rier against  Austria,  and  in  no  case  a  danger  to  Italy 
herself.  Thus,  the  giving  up  of  certain  rather  grandi- 
ose Italian  ambitions  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  security  which  would  come  from  such  a 
blow  at  the  Imperial  strength  of  Italy's  one  great 
enemy. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Ministerial  Changes 

Press  comment  on  the  recent  changes  in  the  minis- 
try brings  out  interesting  facts  concerning  the  po- 
litical situation  and  the  structure  and  working  of  the 
present  Government.  It  also  reveals  a  certain  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to  the  administration  from  unex- 
pected quarters. 

The  changes,  as  announced  on  19  April,  are  as 
follows: 

Lord  Derby,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  becomes 
Ambassador  to  France,  in  succession  to  Lord  Bertie. 

Lord  Milner  becomes  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  succession  to  Lord  Derby. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  becomes  a  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet. 

If  the  press  is  to  be  believed,  these  changes  con- 
stitute only  the  beginning  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry.  It  has  of  late  frequently  been  stated  that 
the  ministry  could  not  go  on  in  its  existing  condition. 
It  has  been  felt  that  the  War  Cabinet  is  unequal  to  the 
heavy  tasks  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  several  of  the 
departments  of  Government  could  be  conducted  more 
advantageously  under  different  heads.  These  opin- 
ions were  not  universal,  but  were  expressed  with  con- 
sidrable  frequency  and  emphasis  in  papers  of  varying 
political  complexion.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  changes  now  made  is  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose:  that  of  enabling  the  War  Cabinet  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  stated  last  week  that  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
now  in  preparation  were  not  passed,  the  ministry 
would  be  obliged  to  resign;  and  it  is  supposed  by  a 
section  of  the  press  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has 
joined  the  Government  with  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  anticipated  opposition  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
view  taken  by  the  French  press  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  reconstructed  his  cabinet  in  order  to  gain 
strong  support  from  the  Unionists  in  a  war  policy  on 
which  the  Liberals  were  commencing  to  weaken  finds 
no  confirmation  in  the  British  papers.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  since  the  resignation  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
a  place  in  the  War  Cabinet  has  been  vacant.  That  it 
should  be  filled  by  another  Unionist  does  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  balance  of  parties.  Further,  Lord 
Milner's  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  play  any 
great  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Summing  up  the  comments  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  press,  it  may  be  said  that  praise  and  blame  are 
about  equally  distributed.  The  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture is  that  party  considerations  seem  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  have  been  laid  aside  in  face  of  the  great 
issues  involved.  Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  Unionist, 
is  roundly  abused  by  part  of  the  Unionist  press,  while 
Lord  Milner,  who  stands  for  the  strictest  Conserva- 
tive principles,  is  praised  by  Liberal  and  Radical  pa- 
pers which  show  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  politi- 
cal principles  for  which  he  stands. 

Of  the  Conservative  press,  the  Morning  Post  (19 
April)  as  usual  expresses  itself  in  the  most  energetic 
fashion.  As  usual,  too,  its  opinion  is  formed  very 
largely  by  its  conviction  concerning  Home  Rule  and 
the  relations  which  it  would  wish  to  see  in  existence 
between  the  Government  and  the  Army.  It  roundly 
abuses  Lord  Derby  for  having  "deserted"  Sir  William 
Robertson  and  discounts  in  advance  the  value  of  his 
work  as  ambassador  to  France.  "It  is  a  compliment 
to  the  loyalty  of  our  Allies  the  French  that  we  can 
trust  them  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  ambassa- 
dor." It  praises  Lord  Milner,  but  makes  its  praise 
conditional  on  the  hope  that  he  "now  realizes  like 
everybody  else  that  Sir  William  Robertson  and  the 
General  Staff  were  right."  Concerning  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's appointment  the  Post  sees  that  "it  is  already 
interpreted  as  part  of  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  proposes  to  induce  the  Unionist  Party  to  desert 
Ulster;"  but  cannot  "suppose  that  the  betrayal  of  Ul- 
ster becomes  easier  to  him  because  England  happens 
to  be  in  danger."  It  regrets  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  also  that  it  reduces  the  possibilities  of  "an  al- 
ternative to  the  present  Government."  An  alterna- 
tive, it  thinks,  is  badly  needed.  "Mr.  Asquith  would 
be,  not  an  alternative,  but  a  relapse."  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  a  man  who  can,  like  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, be  trusted  to  run  straight,  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

The  Times  (19  April)  departs  very  notably  from 
its  usual  attitude  of  supporting  the  administration. 
The  following  quotation  shows  it  to  be  critical  of  Lord 
Milner's  appointment,  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  critical  of  the  Government  as  a  whole: 

"The  War  Cabinet,  as  every  one  knows,  was  cre- 
ated— and  we  think  wisely  created  in  the  first  instance 
— in  the  form  of  a  small  body  of  Ministers,  without 
the  distraction  of  Departmental  portfolios,  who  would 
all  be  free  for  this  reason  to  attend  to  the  great  main 
question  arising  out  of  the  war.  The  experience  of  a 
year's  working,  however,  has  shown  that  the  men  in  it 
who  really  count  for  this  purpose  are  an  even  smaller 
number,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  chief 
burden  of  decision — not  only  about  the  war,  but 
about  the  incessant  interdepartmental  questions  which 
do  in  practice  reach  the  Cabinet — has  in  fact  been 
shared  with  the  Prime  Minister  throughout  by  Lord 
Milner.  Every  one  who  has  had  dealings  with  the 
Government  knows  it.  It  seemed  in  many  ways  an 
ideal  combination  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  buoyancy,  should  be  closely  sup- 
ported and  steadied  by  Lord  Milner's  clear  brain  and 
long  experience  of  administration.  From  every  other 
point  of  view  we  hold  it  to  be  an  admirable  thing  that 
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Lord  Milner  should  go  to  the  War  Office.  There  is 
need  enough  there  at  such  a  time  as  this  for  the  best 
administrator  that  we  have,  and  especially  for  an  ad- 
ministrator who  has  weathered  storms  before  and  can- 
not be  accused  by  his  bitterest  enemies  of  self-seeking 
or  intrigue." 

The  Times  has  much  that  is  good  to  say  concerning 
Lord  Derby,  and  finds  in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "for  all 
his  honesty  of  purpose"  no  adequate  substitute.  Con- 
tinuing, it  shows  again  a  most  critical  attitude  con- 
cerning Mr.  Lloyd  George.  "Honesty  is  no  negligible 
quantity  in  these  days,  Heaven  knows,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  appointments  have  been  too  often  made  with 
an  eye  to  the  balancing  of  powers  and  interests  for  any 
blind  belief  in  a  new  passion  for  personal  integrity 
in  his  colleagues." 

As  regards  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Times  feels  that 
if  his  inclusion  "is  primarily  due,  as  the  course  of 
events  suggests,  to  the  exigencies  of  an  Irish  settle- 
ment, then  there  are  far  more  urgent  considerations 
in  Ireland  itself,  where  Mr.  Duke  is  notoriously  wait- 
ing for  promotion  in  his  own  profession." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (19  April)  is  more  thor- 
oughly in  agreement  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  one  of  the  papers  which  have  previ- 
ously offered  the  strongest  support.  It  finds  that  a 
war  government  cannot  have  too  many  men  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  type — a  type  as  democratic  as  patri- 
otic, as  popular  as  able.  It  finds  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain an  "experienced,  talented,  and  indefatigable  ad- 
ministrator" with  exceptional  knowledge  and  common 
sense.  It  finds  that  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Derby  have 
both  distinguished  themselves  in  the  past  and  should 
attain  equal  success  in  their  new  positions.  Among 
the  other  papers  of  conservative  tendency  the  only 
notable  incident  is  the  fact  that  the  Daily  Mail  (17 
April)  makes  a  violent  attack  upon  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain and  refers  to  his  appointment,  which  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  only  rumored,  as  a  piece  of  "cyni- 
cal trifling."  For  its  main  point  of  attack  it  selects, 
as  do  all  the  papers  which  attack  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
his  connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  military  dis- 
aster in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (18  April)  takes  the  op- 
portunity to  criticize  the  whole  structure  and  working 
of  the  existing  cabinet  system.  It  feels  that  the  cabi- 
net of  six  members  is  altogether  too  small  to  handle 
the  enormous  amount  of  business  which  the  conduct 
of  the  war  combined  with  internal  administration 
must  involve.  For  this  reason  the  members  of  the 
War  Cabinet  are  overtired  and  incapable  of  doing 
their  best.  It  demands  the  creation  of  a  cabinet  of  at 
least  a  dozen  members.  It  seems  even  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  Government  in  office  at  all. 
"If  the  House  of  Commons  decides  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  displaced,  it  must  bring  all  its  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  getting  it  strengthened."  It  approves 
in  general  of  the  changes  already  made.  Not  only  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain  "cool"  and  "courageous"  but  "if 
the  Government  ought  to  go  forward  with  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  they  will  in  particular  need  all  the  sup- 
port and  aid  they  can  get  from  the  Unionists.  .  .  . 
And  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  enters  the  Government  for 


this  special  purpose,  he  may  do  them  and  the  country 
a  very  important  service." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  disappointed  that  the 
changes  do  not  bring  in  new  blood.  It  also  disap- 
proves of  Mr.  Chamberlain;  for,  although  granting 
his  insight,  it  cannot  forget  that  "he  is  perhaps  the 
most  definite  war  failure  on  either  Front  Bench." 
Again,  while  granting  that  Lord  Milner  is  "able"  and 
"experienced,"  it  feels  that  the  Government  should 
enjoy  more  "public  confidence  than  is  the  case  with 
the  'present  War  Cabinet,'  if  it  is  to  employ  'one  of 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  British  public  life,  pro- 
foundly disliked  and  distrusted  not  only  by  practi- 
cally all  Liberal  and  Labor  opinion,  but  by  a  great 
many  Unionists  as  well.'  "  The  Daily  News,  speaking 
from  the  Radical  standpoint,  is  on  the  whole  sur- 
prisingly moderate  in  its  criticism.  It  still  retains 
its  opinion  that  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  system 
and  its  divorce  from  Parliament  and  the  Departments 
has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  and  the  confusion  and  waste  which  have 
been  so  widely  exhibited;  but  it  admits  the  excellent 
qualities  of  both  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  approves,  too,  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish  question  the 
cabinet  is  face  to  face  with  an  impossible  situation. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Near  East 
•    During  the  lull  in  the  offensive,  the  French  press 
of  April  23  occupies  itself  with  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  Central  Powers  appear  to  be  having  their 
troubles  there.    To  take  one  characteristic  situation 
which  is  specially  quoted,  the  Bessarabian  Diet  on 
April  9  voted  the  union  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania. 
Upon  this  the  Ukraine  protested  against  the  breach  of 
her  right  to  the  former  Roumanian  frontier  of  Russia. 
1 1  is  now  announced  that  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formation Roumania  and  the  Ukraine  have  practi- 
cally reached  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  Bess- 
arabia between  them.    On  her  southern  frontier,  the 
Ukraine  is  favored  by  the  activities  of  Field  Marshal 
Mackensen,  whose  troops  are  advancing  into  the  Cri- 
mea, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "Republic 
of  the  Tauride"  declared  for  the  "Federative  Republic 
of  the  Russian  Soviets."    Both  the  Commission  of 
the  Black  Sea  Fleet  at  Moscow  and  the  local  authori- 
ties in  the  Crimea  have  telegraphed  to  Mackensen,  de- 
manding explanations;  but  no  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  troops  continue  to  advance.  Germany 
is  probably  only  too  glad  to  settle  everything  by  force 
which  may  be  handled  in  this  manner  in  the  Near 
East.    The  Ukraine,  which  is  to  form  Austria's  flank, 
cannot  have  Bolsheviks  to  the  south  of  her,  and  she 
must  also  be  compensated  for  giving  up  a  part  of 
Bessarabia  to  Roumania,  whom  Germany  does  not 
wish  to  see  too  much  weakened  before  the  Bulgarians. 
The  latter  have  become  almost  too  much  of  a  handful 
for  Germany,  who  must  play  the  mediator  between 
Bulgarians  and  Turks.    According  to  the  Petit  Pari- 
sien,  there  is  no  secret  made  in  the  Turkish,  Bulgar- 
ian, or  neutral  press,  of  the  strained  relations  between 
the  former  enemies.   The  Echo  cle  Paris,  commenting 
on  the  appointment  of  Elfferich  to  proceed  on  a  spe- 
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cial  peace-mission  to  Sofia,  says,  "These  Prussians  of 
the  Balkans  (the  Bulgarians)  have  insatiable  appe- 
tites. They  expect  to  swallow  not  only  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  including  Salonica,  but  also  a  large  part 
of  Serbia,  where  there  is  not  a  single  Bulgarian.  In 
addition  they  wish  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja,  where 
their  nationality  forms  only  a  feeble  minority,  and 
refuse  to  restore  to  the  Turks  any  part  of  the  province 
of  Adrianople.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  amusing  to  see 
the  Turks  claiming  a  province  on  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  attempting  to 
annex  Russian  Armenia.  As  for  Germany — she  is 
defending  Salonica  against  Bulgarian  greed, — in  or- 
der to  turn  it  into  a  German  naval  base."  The  Infor- 
mation, in  an  article  on  the  Turko-Bulgarian  disagree- 
ment, presents  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  press,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  time  for,  and  need  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  Balkans  are  forever  past.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  Turkey's  keeping  up  this  balance 
out  of  self-defense;  for  Bulgaria  is  now  her  ally,  and 
turkey  needs  a  strong  Bulgaria  as  friend. 

"But  in  the  name  of  the  Balkan  balance  of  pow- 
er," continues  the  Information,  "Turkey  claims  com- 
pensations, and  especially  the  return  of  the  lower  Ma- 
ritza  and  the  railway  lines  between  Adrianople  and 
Dedeagatch,  the  latter  having  been  ceded  to  Bulgaria 
in  1915  as  recompense  for  her  intervention.  The 
newspapers  of  Sofia,  however,  call  to  mind  the  great 
services  rendered  to  Turkey  during  the  war:  Bul- 
garia's intervention  opened  the  road  to  the  east  and 
saved  Turkey  when  she  was  in  peril  of  death.  The 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  though  impregnable  by  sea, 
as  was  proved  by  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Dardanelles,  were  seriously  threatened  by  land;  for 
who  knows  whether  the  Russia  of  the  Czars  would  not 
have  accomplished  her  "historic  mission,"  had  not 
Bulgaria  closed  the  port  desired  as  base  for  the  at- 
tack on  Constantinople,  by  occupying  the  Dobrudja 
and  barring  the  Danube.  What  is  still  more  aggravat- 
ing to  Bulgaria  is  the  clear  conception  that  Germany 
evidently  takes  Turkey's  part.  Count  Hertling  has 
alluded  to  the  'divergencies  between  allies,  and  the 
necessity  for  conciliation.'  The  Bulgarian  press  begs 
the  Chancellor  to  take  the  affair  in  hand,  saying  that 
he  is  all  the  more  qualified  since  he  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power 
had  been  discredited.  But  Germany  needs  peace  in 
the  Balkans  for  her  economic  interests,  and  she  in- 
tends to  keep  the  friendship  of  Turkey,  and  to  win  that 
of  Roumania.  At  Brest-Litovsk  she  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  the  Turks  the  three  districts  of 
Batum,  Kars,  and  the  Ardahan;  and  at  present  she 
is  giving  King  Ferdinand  to  understand  that  he  may 
have  the  Dobrudja  only  on  condition  that  he  take  the 
wishes  of  the  Turks  into  account.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Bulgaria  will  be  obliged  to  give  way  and  to  obey 
orders  from  Berlin." 

ENEMY  PRESS— G  erman 

The  German  Offensive 
Extract  from  Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  14.  (General 
von  Ardenne.) 
The  German  commanders  have  shown  an  audac- 


ity for  which  the  enemy  was  quite  unprepared,  and  be- 
lieved quite  impossible.  They  have  not  shrunk  from 
complicated  manoeuvres  nor  hesitated  to  fight  in  sali- 
ents where  they  risked  facing  an  enemy  on  three  sides 
at  the  same  time.  The  combats  on  the  Lys  may  justly 
be  called  a  masterpiece  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
will  serve  as  models  for  future  military  manuals.  The 
purpose  of  this  drive  was  to  shake  to  its  very  founda- 
tions the  wall  of  the  enemy,  in  which  were  already 
wide  breaches,  and  to  advance  their  right  flank,  ulti- 
mately pushing  the  British  army  to  its  rear  lines,  that 
is,  to  cut  its  communications  with  the  sea. 

Truly  a  prodigious  objective.  To  gain  it  the  larg- 
est possible  breach  had  first  to  be  opened.  The  choice 
of  a  sector  was  difficult.  The  ground  between  La 
Bassee  Canal  and  the  Lys  was  selected.  The  city  of 
Armentieres  transformed  into  a  powerful  field  strong- 
hold, was  a  menacing  obstacle.  A  frontal  attack  from 
the  East  would  have  been  too  costly.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  flank  it,  and  if  possible  to  cut  it  off.  The 
encircling  movement  began  from  the  South.  Von 
Quast's  Army,  forming  the  part  of  the  front  marked 
approximately  by  La  Bassee,  Aubers  and  Grenier 
Wood,  moved  W.  on  the  Lawe  Canal,  broke  through 
the  Portuguese  and  British  divisions,  and  reached  the 
watercourse  they  intended  to  cross,  as  early  as  the 
second  day  of  the  battle.  So  great  was  the  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  marshy  area,  that,  according  to  a 
German  general,  each  man  was  obliged  to  make  al- 
most superhuman  efforts.  The  same  spirit  seemed  to 
inspire  the  artillery,  for  they  managed  to  follow  the 
infantry.  They  so  successfully  prepared  the  sectors 
for  attack,  one  after  another,  that  the  enemy  batteries 
were  obviously  hindered  in  operation. 

The  first  advance  was  followed  by  an  audacious 
manoeuvre  executed  by  the  right  flank  of  von  Quast's 
Army,  which  effected  a  turning  movement  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Lys  and  without  hesitation  occupied  a 
salient  which  gave  the  enemy,  if  well  prepared,  a  dan- 
gerous advantage.  The  Lys  was  reached  after  a  vio- 
lent encounter,  and  crossed  at  Estaires  at  Saint  Maur 
Ferry,  and  finally  at  Erquinghem.  This  marks  the 
end  of  the  first  phase  of  the  encircling  movement.  The 
bridges  thrown  over  the  Lys  were  improvised  with 
masterly  skill,  generally  from  chance  material  at 
hand.  On  April  11,  Armentieres  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded. The  left  flank  of  our  IVth  Army  (Sixt  von 
Arnim)  advanced  from  each  side  of  Warneton  to  the 
West  and  detached  strong  forces  under  Generals  von 
Eberhardt  and  von  Stettin,  who  on  that  day  reached 
Ploegsteert,  some  kilometers  north  of  Armentieres. 
The  fate  of  this  field  stronghold  was  settled  from  that 
minute.  It  surrendered  April  12,  when  the  brave  gar- 
rison saw  all  its  lines  of  retreat  cut.  Since  Kut-el- 
Amara  the  British  have  not  suffered  so  humiliating  a 
blow.  When  the  British  communiques  speak  of  a 
voluntary  evacuation  they  deliberately  violate  the 
truth. 

The  triumphant  march  of  the  armies  of  Sixt  von 
Arnim  and  von  Quast  was  not  at  all  retarded  by  the 
Armentieres  episode.  During  the  incessant  combats 
of  the  11th,  to  the  13th,  the  irresistible  advance  con- 
tinued to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  After  the  capture  of 
Hollebeke  and  Messines,  the  north  flank  gained  the 
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ground  south  of  the  strongest  British  position,  the 
Kemmel  Hill,  which  rises  W.  of  Wytschaete.  Steen- 
werck  was  taken  to  the  S.  and  the  advance  progressed 
toward  Hazebrouck  which  had  been  some  days  under 
fire  by  our  long  range  guns.  On  the  Lys,  the  Mer- 
ville  locality  to  the  W.  of  Estaires  at  the  confluence  of 


the  Bourree,  fell  into  our  hands.  April  13th,  the 
flank  of  the  IVth  Army  reached  the  old  Saint  Verant 
Fort.  To  the  S.  of  the  Lys  General  von  Bernhardi 
(von  Quast's  Army)  advanced  to  the  Merville  height. 
This  threatened  Bethune  and  the  Amiens-Calais  rail- 
road line,  notably  near  Saint  Pol  which  our  long  range 
artillery  is  already  bombarding. 
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The  Baltic  Provinces  and  Germany 
The  Baltic  provinces  comprise  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
and  Courland.  The  disintegration  of  the  Russian 
Empire  raises  the  question  of  their  future  status  as  it 
has  that  of  neighboring  provinces,  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. The  Diet  of  Courland  in  September,  1917, 
sought  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.  Then 
later  in  March,  1918,  it  made  a  formal  petition  to  be- 
come an  autonomous  duchy  incorporated  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  (Strassburger  Post,  March  16).  Lith- 
uania made  similar  advances.  The  last  petition  has 
been  that  of  the  United  National  Council  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Riga,  and  Oesel,  seeking  to  be  transformed 
into  a  single  state  annexed  to  the  German  Empire 
through  a  personal  union  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 
(Wolff,  13  April.) 

The  Kaiser  replied  with  "heart-felt  thanks  to  God" 
that  the  German  Army  could  be  an  instrument  in  free- 
ing from  oppression  these  old  provinces  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order.  Their  petition  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered and  is  interpreted  as  a  demonstration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Kaiser,  his  House,  and  in  Germany's 
future. 

The  Kaiser  was  more  precise  in  answering  an  ex- 
pression of  homage  from  the  Esthonian  Diet  (April 
15) .  He  sees  in  himself  the  bearer  of  "liberation  and 
salvation"  to  the  Esthonian  Germanic  people  and  the 
savior  of  "their  old-time  (Teutonic)  culture  from  un- 
restrained hands."  He  hopes  that  quiet  and  security 
will  return  quickly  to  the  country  "in  order  that,  un- 
der protection  of  the  German  Empire,  German  art  and 
labor  may  develop  undisturbedly  to  great  prosperity" 
(Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  April  21). 

It  would  appear  from  the  emphasis  the  Kaiser 
puts  upon  Germanic  interests  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
that  these  German  territories  must  have  been  sepa- 
rated at  some  not  remote  date  from  Germany! 

What  in  reality  is  the  significance  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  geographically  and  ethnically,  and  what 
constitutes  the  basis  for  German  claims  there? 

The  Baltic  provinces  are  in  a  dominant  position 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their  possessors,  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  islands,  could  control  the  northern  part  of 
the  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
These  provinces  and  the  small  neck  of  territory  con- 
necting Russia  and  Finland  form  the  highways  be- 
tween the  great  Russian  inland  and  the  West — the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain  and  European 
seaports.  To  cut  Russia  oft"  from  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Libau,  and  Revel  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  com- 
merce and  social  life  of  Russia  as  it  has  been  to  cut 
Serbia  off  from  the  sea,  or  would  be  to  cut  Austria- 
Hungary  off  from  the  Adriatic. 

Esthonia  has  an  area  of  approximately  7,600 
square  miles;  Livonia  of  17,500;  and  Courland  has 


10,500  square  miles.  Despite  the  unfertile  soil  the 
provinces  are  largely  given  over  to  agriculture,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  farm  lands  consist  of  large  es- 
tates. Primitive  methods  of  cultivation  preclude  the 
tilling  of  large  areas.  Consequently,  a  part  of  the 
land  is  used  for  grazing.  Forests  are  numerous. 

There  are  peoples  of  two  entirely  different  stratas 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  There  is  the  dominant  caste, 
comprised  of  Germans,  and  until  the  Bolshevik 
regime, — of  Russian  bureaucrats.  Then  there  is  the 
peasantry,  inarticulate,  without  any  well  defined  po- 
litical entity.  The  semi-feudal  relationship  existing 
between  the  two  classes  can  only  be  explained  in  the 
light  of  past  history. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  that  of  peo- 
ples who  have  passed  from  one  domination  to  another 
without  being  assimilated,  or  losing  their  racial  indi- 
viduality. They  were,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  serfs 
under  the  Teutonic  Knights,  falling  successively  as 
spoil  to  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  to  Russia.  Serf- 
dom disappeared  later  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, even  existing  in  a  modified  form  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Russian  administration  has  varied  between  pe- 
riods of  tolerance  and  extreme  oppression.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  Baltic  provinces  have  been  for  Rus- 
sia little  more  than  a  colony  administered  by  bureau- 
crats to  the  maximum  profit  of  the  Empire. 

The  feudal  German  barons  of  today  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Teutonic  Knights.  Through  the 
centuries  they  have  given  their  peasants  some  sem- 
blance of  culture:  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  lim- 
ited education.  Schools  were  established,  and  even 
a  University  at  Dorpat,  the  centre  of  Germanic  influ- 
ence in  Livonia. 

German  writers  contrast  the  beneficent  German 
domination  of  the  barons  with  the  harsh  Russian  treat- 
ment. But  the  peasant  uprisings  there,  from  time  to 
time,  would  hardly  confirm  this  reported  gentleness. 

A  remarkable  book,  Russia  and  Its  People,  1917, 
by  Inorodetz  (the  pseudonym  of  a  German  writer) 
describes  the  hardships  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  but 
more  especially  of  the  German  barons  under  Russian 
domination.  The  author  quotes  Bismarck  as  saying 
that  "the  Government  by  attempting  to  Russify  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  depriving  herself  of  an  excellent 
source  of  diplomats  and  generals."  He  might  have 
quoted  Bismarck  further  as  saying  that  the  "Baltic 
German  robs  to  meet  an  immediate  need,  while  the 
Prussian  robs  while  looking  ahead  to  the  future." 

Inorodetz  paints  a  more  attractive  picture  of  the 
Baltic  barons:  "The  Baltic  German  families  have 
faithfully  served  the  Empire  in  the  highest  civil  and 
military  capacities,  using  all  of  their  organizing  ca- 
pacity, their  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  their  loyalty  to 
put  order  into  Russian  chaos." 
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The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  has  no  delusions  con- 
cerning the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  and  long  ago 
warned  the  German  public  to  take  their  demonstra- 
tions of  devotion  to  Germany  with  all  reserve.  While 
they  sent  their  sons  to  Germany  to  be  educated,  none 
the  less  they  were  in  accord  with  the  Russians  in  com- 
batting German  penetration.  They  fought  to  main- 
tain their  antiquated  feudal  institutions,  and  feared 
the  introduction  of  German  modern  methods.  Ger- 
man Socialist  papers  reach  this  conclusion:  "For- 
merly they  joined  Russia  in  opposing  Germany,  and 
now  they  join  Germany  against  Russia.  In  both  cases 
they  have  but  one  concern,  that  of  maintaining  their 
ascendency  and  of  closing  their  world  to  outside  prog- 
ress and  reform." 

The  peasantry  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  more 
homogenous  than  in  either  Poland  or  Lithuania.  The 
Ests  number  about  half  a  million,  constituting  82  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  in  Esthonia.  Racially 
they  are  close  to  the  Finns  and  are  a  hard-working, 
silent  race.  The  rest  of  the  population,  excepting  5 
per  cent,  of  German  descent  (according  to  German 
estimates  7-10  per  cent.),  and  a  few  Russians,  is  Let- 
tish, as  is  the  predominant  element  in  Livonia.  The 
Letts  are  cousins  to  the  Lithuanians.  In  Livonia  they 
constitute  a  third  of  the  population  (German  esti- 
mate) and  in  Courland  75  per  cent.  They  have  been 
more  influenced  by  German  culture  than  the  Ests.  On 
the  other  hand  the  valorous  defense  of  Riga  was 
largely  due  to  the  Letts,  and  Lettish  regiments  were 
among  the  most  formidable  troops  Germany  encoun- 
tered on  the  East  Front. 

In  Courland  German  influence  has  been  much 
greater  than  elsewhere  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Riga 
and  other  coast  cities  have  had  a  German  cultural  at- 
mosphere, and  the  commercial  element  there  has  been 
largely  German.  However,  this  did  not  penetrate  the 
outlying  districts  nor  the  peasant  classes. 

What  are  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Baltic 
peoples?  The  Baltic  Germans  would  welcome  a  loose 
bond  with  Germany  which  would  protect  them  from 
Bolshevikism  within  and  without,  but  a  bond  loose 
enough  to  leave  them  free  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  Esthonians  and  Letts,  despite  Russian 
oppression,  did  not  seek  independence  from  Russia, 
but  only  greater  local  autonomy  and  freedom  in  their 
farm  life.  They  were  forced  into  the  arms  of  Ger- 
many by  Bolshevik  excesses.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  large  minority,  if  not  a  majority,  which  sees  in 
German  occupation  another  heel  of  oppression,  which 
is  destined  to  reinforce  the  position  of  the  German 
baron  at  the  expense  of  the  peasant. 

The  Baltic  peoples,  however,  excepting  the  Ger- 
mans, have  not  a  very  positive  political  consciousness. 
They  seek,  above  everything  else,  to  be  left  alone. 
They  opposed  Russian  administration  just  as  they 
have  always  fought  the  German  barons  and  will  fight 
the  domination  of  the  German  Empire. 

How  then  explain  the  petitions  made  by  the  Diets 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  for  protection  and  unity  with 
Germany?  In  Germany  these  assemblies  are  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Their 
resolutions  are  presented  to  the  public  as  "democratic 


consultations."  In  reality  they  are  far  from  it.  In 
Courland  the  aristocratic  Diet  elected  a  council  of  20 
members.  It  consists  of  six  Baltic  barons,  six  repre- 
sentatives of  moderate  sized  estates,  four  representa- 
tives from  the  towns,  one  from  the  nobility,  and  three 
from  the  clergy.  All  these  are  classes  anxious  to  se- 
cure German  protection  for  their  property.  This  Diet 
was  constituted  to  collaborate  with  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria,  Military  Governor  of  the  province. 

Abruptly  on  March  8,  the  six  Baltic  barons  pro- 
posed a  series  of  close  accords  with  Germany,  offering 
the  ducal  crown  to  the  Kaiser.  This  was  followed  a 
fortnight  later  by  a  proclamation  of  independence 
from  the  Regional  Council  of  Lithuania  (where  the 
higher  clergy  and  large  land-owners  have  a  majority). 
This  proclamation,  however,  allowed  for  a  series  of 
close  accords  with  Germany  and  the  military  protec- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  similarity  in  the  elaboration 
of  these  accords  suggests  a  common  German  inspira- 
tion. The  Lithuanian  Catholic  clergy  indeed  is  as 
largely  instrumental  in  furthering  a  close  accord  with 
Germany  as  is  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. 

The  third  of  these  petitions  for  incorporation  with 
Germany  is  that  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  The  National  Council  asks  to  be  united  with 
Courland  under  Germany.  Such  a  system  would  ef- 
fectively saddle  the  whole  of  the  provinces  with  a 
landowning  caste  under  German  protection. 

Germany's  responsibility  for  these  "spontaneous 
marks  of  esteem"  can  hardly  be  questioned.  What  is 
her  program  or  programs  for  these  provinces? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  and  public 
opinion  have  intended  to  incorporate  Courland.  To- 
ward the  other  provinces  there  is  more  difference  of 
opinion.  The  idea  of  annexation  has  long  been  fur- 
thered by  the  Pan-Germans. 

The  Munchner  Post,  a  moderate  Socialist  paper, 
estimates  at  their  real  value  the  petitions  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  to  join  Germany.  "The  cry  of  distress 
raised  by  the  propertied  classes  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
led  to  the  intervention  by  German  arms  in  Esthonia 
and  Livonia.  The  task  of  our  troops  was  to  protect 
the  old  expropriators  against  the  new  revolutionary 
ones.  The  socialist  revolutionary  victory  menaced 
the  property  of  the  nobility,  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
prosperous  middle  classes.  These  privileged  groups 
now  rejoice  to  see  their  property  defended.  There  are 
those  among  us  who  now  have  the  audacity  to  consider 
this  class  desire  as  the  expression  of  'the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  dispose  of  themselves.'  This  is  indeed  a  Prus- 
sian conception  of  justice." 

The  following  lecture  by  Professor  Bremer-Halle 
is  typical  of  Pan-German  propaganda.  The  Profes- 
sor gave  his  lecture  at  Rostock  on  April  9  and  it  con- 
tained a  complete  program  (Rostocker  Anzeiger, 
April  9):  "In  the  Baltic  provinces  10  per  cent,  of 
the  population  is  German;  in  Lithuania  less,  and  in 
Courland  more.  Riga  is  a  German  city.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  strengthen  German  influence 
everywhere  there.  The  peoples  are  not  looking  for 
independence,  but  expect  to  become  a  Prussian  prov- 
ince. Courland  has  always  expressed  this  desire.  Be- 
fore the  war  20,000  German  farmers  had  gone  there 
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as  colonists.  Land  is  fertile  and  cheap.  Many  of  our 
soldiers  have  already  settled  there  and  have  married 
native  women.  There  will  be  a  large  return  immigra- 
tion from  America  after  the  war.  From  the  Narva  to 
Constantinople  all  the  land  will  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  German  civilization.  The  inhabitants  are  al- 
ready glad  to  be  under  German  military  control.  We 
must  so  strengthen  our  position  there  that  this  land 
cannot  be  torn  from  us.  We  must  not  withdraw  our 
troops  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  but  must  maintain 
our  security  with  a  firm  hand." 

The  lecturer  described  in  one  sentence  the  joy  of 
the  people  at  the  thought  of  German  domination  and 
in  the  next  the  imperative  necessity  to  protect  German 
interests  there  by  armed  forces. 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Nov.  19,  1917)  finds  eth- 
nological arguments  to  justify  German  occupation  not 
only  of  Courland  but  also  of  Esthonia.  "The  Ests 
are  a  branch  of  the  Finno-Ugric  race,  which  settled  in 
their  present  home  in  the  6th  century.  They  grad- 
ually absorbed  the  previous  inhabitants,  East  Ger- 
mans. A  strong  admixture  of  German  and  Swedish 
blood  soon  resulted  so  that  now  we  may  call  the  Ests 
a  Germano-Finnish  people.  Their  industrious,  tena- 
cious, energetic,  and  phlegmatic  characteristics  re- 
semble those  of  the  Germans.  For  seven  hundred 
years  German  and  Swedish  culture  has  been  at  work, 
so  that  now  few  visible  traces  remain  of  the  early  Dan- 
ish occupation.  Thus,  language  alone  distinguishes 
Ests  from  Germans;  although  even  here  there  are  root 
words  of  low-German  origin.  The  peasants,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  migratory  Letts,  joyfully  work  their 
soil.  In  the  19th  Century  thousands  of  Ests,  seeking 
the  higher  culture,  were  brought  up  in  German  tradi- 
tions." 

But  an  open  policy  of  annexations,  other  Germans 
feared,  would  awaken  too  much  opposition.  Von 
Kuhlmann,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  conse- 
quently devised  a  system  which,  while  linking  these 
provinces  to  Germany  avoids  use  of  the  word  "annexa- 
tions." He  proposed  to  apply  it  to  those  provinces  in- 
cluding Poland.  The  General  Staff,  however,  would 
not  accept  the  idea  of  renouncing  "further  rectifica- 
tions" in  Poland. 

Von  Kuhlmann  has  gone  ahead  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, mounting  stage-plays  similar  to  the  one  he  con- 
ducted in  the  first  phase  of  the  Brest  negotiations.  The 
only  drawback  to  them  is  that  they  deceive  no  one. 
German  liberal  circles,  therefore,  have  raised  con- 
siderable opposition  to  a  German  Eastern  program. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  points  out  that  Germany 
would  increase  her  liabilities  enormously  without 
gaining  corresponding  advantages.  "To  annex  Cour- 
land is  realizable.  But  to  attempt  to  swallow  the  Bal- 
tic provinces  would  lead  to  acute  national  indigestion. 
The  peoples  are  not  Germans,  not  anxious  to  become 
so,  and  would  oppose  every  attempt  at  assimilation 
just  as  they  did  Russian  administration." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  long  partisan  of  an  event- 
ual understanding  with  Russia,  declares  that  the  only 
result  would  be  to  raise  the  eternal  hostilities  of  the 
Russian  people. 


The  Socialists,  many  of  them,  opposed  the  policy 
as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  self-determination  for 
which  they  pretend  to  stand. 

The  Fate  of  Lithuania 

In  connection  with  the  reported  intention  of  the 
German  Government  to  proceed  with  the  virtual  an- 
nexation of  Livonia  and  Esthonia  the  fate  of  Lithuania 
assumes  new  interest. 

(Tageliche  Rundschau,  Pan-German,  20  March.) 
We  are  informed  that  a  decision  in  the  fate  of  Lithu- 
ania is  imminent,  and  that  all  the  authorities  have 
agreed  upon  the  future  constitution  of  this  country. 
The  German  High  Command  and  the  Chancellor  have 
accepted  as  a  base  for  the  political  future  of  Lithu- 
ania the  decision  of  the  Lithuanian  Regional  Council 
on  December  9,  1917,  later  renewed  in  the  vote  taken 
on  February  21,  1918.    This  provides  for: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  free  Lithuanian  kingdom. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  closest  political,  military 
and  economic  ties,  to  hold  for  all  time,  between  Ger- 
many and  Lithuania. 

The  negotiations  on  this  subject  between  Head- 
quarters, the  Chancellor,  and  the  Lithuanian  dele- 
gates, resulted  as  follows:  Lithuania,  75  or  70  per 
cent,  of  whose  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  wishes  to 
form  a  Catholic  state  with  a  Catholic  reigning  house. 
The  Catholic  prince  will  be  a  German  prince..  One  of 
the  dukes  of  Southern  Germany  is  considered  as  likely 
to  be  chosen,  and  appears  already  to  have  given  his 
consent  to  the  project. 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  Lithuania  will  be 
closely  allied  for  all  time  to  the  German  Empire,  in  a 
union  of  an  economic  order,  with  customs,  monetary, 
military,  and  transportation  agreements.  Until  the 
definite  final  constitution  of  this  state  the  country  will 
be  run  by  a  mixed  German  and  Lithuanian  adminis- 
tration. At  the  head  of  each  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
administration  will  be  placed  a  German  and  a  Lithu 
anian  official.  In  short,  Lithuania  claims  only  auton- 
omy for  the  future,  and  the  right  to  organize  her  own 
political  life  according  to  the  customs  consecrated  by 
history. 

These  are  the  desires  of  the  population  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  of  the  Bishop  of  Kovno,  their  delegate,  who 
is  at  present  in  Berlin.  They  and  the  Regional  Coun- 
cil have  met  with  opposition  only  from  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment (about  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  population), 
which  is  trying  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  have 
Lithuania  attached  to  Russia,  and  from  the  Poles,  who 
are  equally  few  in  number,  and  whose  motives  are 
very  apparent.  The  Jews  are  impatient  to  see  the 
triumph  of  their  anti-German  aspirations.  We  shall 
certainly  not  prevent  them  from  returning  to  the  para- 
dise of  the  Bolshevists  for  the  realization  of  their 
dreams.  As  for  the  Poles,  who  are  also  strongly  in- 
fected with  Bolshevism — they  must  go  where  they  be- 
long. Lithuania  was  made  for  the  Lithuanians  and 
not  for  the  Poles. 

The  idea  of  a  personal  union  with  another  state  is 
repugnant  to  the  Lithuanians,  who  remember  only 
too  well  their  unfortunate  experiences  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Twice  has  Lithuania  been  attached  to  an- 
other state  in  this  way,  the  first  time  to  Poland,  the 
second  to  Russia.  Each  time  the  union  developed  into 
servitude  and  she  fell  under  the  yoke. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  character  of  the  country  is 
very  pronounced,  so  that  if  Lithuania  were  directly 
attached  to  a  German  Protestant  state  this  might  cause 
serious  difficulties — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
eminent  Lithuanian  clergy  recognize  that  nowhere  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  so  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing as  in  Germany. 

We  feel  sure,  we  repeat  once  more,  that  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  and  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Empire  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  Lithuanian  rep- 
resentatives on  all  these  questions,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  giving  to  their  agreement  its  public  and 
legal  consecration. 

Self-Determination  for  Peoples 

At  the  time  of  the  Pope's  peace  note  in  1917  Ger- 
many modified  her  policy  of  brutal  frankness  in  dis- 
cussing German  pretensions  in  foreign  affairs,  and  as- 
sumed many  of  the  formulae  used  by  statesmen  of  the 
Allies,  such  as:  "rights  of  small  peoples  to  dispose  of 
themselves,"  popular  determination  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  above  all,  the  obligation  of  great  states  to 
"protect"  small  neighboring  states  from  anarchy. 
Frederick  II  once  said,  "I  do  as  I  like  and  get  my  jur- 
ists to  justify  my  acts  afterwards." 

Therefore,  determined  on  a  policy  of  conquest  in 
the  East,  Germany  has  taken  sufficient  pains  to  make 
each  new  step  appear  the  logical  consequence  of  ap- 
peal for  protection  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
occupied. 

Germany  advanced  on  the  Baltic  to  "defend  the 
Baltic  peoples;"  the  German  army  entered  the  Uk- 
raine to  "defend  the  Ukrainians;"  German  armies 
have  passed  far  beyond  the  Ukraine  because  "the  se- 
curity of  the  Ukraine  involves  the  pacification  of  bor- 
dering discordant  elements." 

By  far  the  most  far-fetched  adaptation  is  that  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  where  Germany's  intended  an- 
nexation is  justified  in  the  name  of  the  "defense  of  old 
German  culture  and  tradition." 

The  Carnegie  Commission  studying  conditions  in 
the  Balkans  during  and  after  the  two  wars  was  baf- 
fled by  the  complexity  of  national  elements  involved 
in  any  ethnical  delineation.  Not  only  did  they  find 
peoples  of  different  races  living  side  by  side  in  the 
same  community,  but  they  also  found  natives  who  de- 
clared themselves  Greeks  one  day,  or  even  French  (in 
both  cases  referring  to  their  church),  who  the  next 
day  to  a  Serbian  commission  would  declare  them- 
selves Serbs,  or  to  a  Bulgarian,  Bulgarians. 

The  same  national  confusion  exists  in  the  frontier 
regions  between  Russia  and  the  Central  Empires.  No 
disinterested  census  has  ever  been  taken,  and  so, 
partly  through  incompetence,  or  self-interest,  most 
extraordinary  and  contradictory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  Lithu- 
ania. Here  certain  Catholic  Lithuanian  districts  con- 
stantly declares  themselves  Poles — this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  speak  Polish  or  know  anything  of 
Poland.  By  this  they  merely  wish  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  they  are  Catholic  and  regard  themselves  as  Polish 
simply  because  their  Catholic  ritual  and  clergy  are 
Polish.  This  anomaly  was  overlooked  in  early  Russian 


censuses,  and  they  were  classified  as  Russian-Lithuan- 
ians, but  in  the  last  census  they  were  classified  as 
Poles.  This  was  not  because  the  census-taker  was 
deceived,  but  simply  because  the  Governor,  by  prov- 
ing that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  in  his  dis- 
tract were  Poles,  could  apply  a  more  rigorous  control 
over  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  regions  of  such  conflicting 
national  elements  it  is  possible  to  prove  almost  any- 
thing. A  Russian  socialist  recently  declared  in  the 
German  Internationale  Korrespondenz  that  "on  both 
sides  of  the  barbed-wire  the  formula  of  'rights  of 
peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves'  simply  means  an 
assertion  of  'my  right  to  do  with  you  as  I  like.'  " 

N.  E.  Verow,  an  authority  on  Russian  affairs, 
writes  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung  (Jan.  29) : 

"Simple  souls  believe  in  a  territorial  solution  of 
national  problems,  forgetting  that  this  is  possible 
only  when  dealing  with  homogeneous  peoples.  The 
twenty  governments  of  Russia  in  Europe  comprise  45,- 
000,000  people,  yet  not  one  people  constitutes  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  in  any  one  government. 
In  Kovno,  the  very  heart  of  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanians 
comprise  37  per  cent.;  in  the  government  of  Vilna,  17 
per  cent. ;  and  in  that  of  Grodno,  20  per  cent. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  Suwalki,  closely  connected 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  for  some  decades  past, 
the  Lithuanians  form  52  per  cent,  of  the  round  total, 
though  not  more  than  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  town  and 
city  dwellers. 

"The  Jews  are  distributed  as  follows:  Kovno,  14 
per  cent.;  Vilna,  12.72  per  cent.;  Grodno,  17.37  per 
cent.;  Suwalki,  10.14  per  cent.  In  several  cities  of 
the  latter  governments,  they  form  the  majority;  and 
the  Jews  form  40  per  cent,  of  the  average  urban  popu- 
lation in  Russia.  Are  these  cities,  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  of  self-determination,  to  unite,  or  are 
they  to  constitute  each  by  itself  a  Jewish  stateV 

"Aside  from  7,000,000  Poles  in  Russian  Poland, 
and  1,000,000  Poles  scattered  about  Russia,  the  Poles 
form  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  Lithuania.  But 
17  per  cent,  of  the  Russo-Polish  population  is  Jewish, 
and  in  Polish  cities  they  are  frequently  a  decided  ma- 
jority. In  74  out  of  116  cities  they  constitute  an  ab- 
solute majority;  in  some  Polish  cities  the  people  are 
80  per  cent.  Jews. 

"In  the  Caucasus,  besides  2,000,000  Russians, 
live  1,600,000  Georgians,  1,000,000  Armenians,  12,- 
000,000  Jews,  and  15  other  small  peoples. 

"In  Tiflis,  which  is  especially  Georgian,  the  Ar- 
menians form  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

"The  Letts  in  Livonia  form  43  per  cent.,  while  22 
per  cent,  of  the  Ukrainians  live  outside  the  territory 
of  Little  Russia  proper. 

"There  are  Tartars  in  Crimea,  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  As  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  promise  of  right  of  self-determination  will 
produce  a  realignment  of  the  existing  groups,  the 
checkered  grouping  of  peoples  will  none  the  less  per- 
sist in  its  entirety,  and  natural  antagonisms  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  an  attempt  at  territorial  solutions.  It 
would  be  pure  folly  to  continue  the  war  in  the  name  of 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination.  Refulgent 
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in  the  aureole  of  martyrs,  the  reactionaries  have  clev- 
erly succeeded  in  drafting  the  masses  to  their  service 
and  in  exploiting  the  Socialists  and  the  international 
proletariat  for  their  annexation  program." 

German  Advance  in  Finland 

German  papers  give  detailed  accounts  of  their 
occupation  of  Helsingfors.  Their  tone  is  that  of  a 
conquering  army  which  as  an  afterthought  adds  that 
they  have  come  to  rescue  a  people  oppressed  by 
"Red"  anarchy. 

Finno-German  relations  also  are  a  source  of 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  German  press.  There  is 
no  talk  of  withdrawing  from  Finland  or  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Swedes.  The  Finns  should  be 
grateful  for  German  intervention  and  the  Swedes 
must  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  German  hegemony 
in  the  Baltic. 

(Kolnische  Zeitung,  April  16,  1918).  "We  hope 
that  our  troops  arrived  in  time  to  protect  Helsingfors 
from  more  serious  damage  than  exists  at  present  after 
three  months  of  Bolsheviks.  The  city  is  not  only  the 
political  but  also  the  economic  centre  of  Finland. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  social  uprising  valuable 
goods  for  shipment  to  Germany  lay  in  the  harbor. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Helsingfors  had  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half.  It  is  a  ship- 
ping centre  for  export  of  paper  and  pulp, — and 
imports  of  cereals,  coal,  iron,  machinery,  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Helsingfors  has  become  especially 
important  during  the  war  as  the  junction  linking  the 
Finnish  railroad  system  with  Petrograd  and  for 
transporting  goods  to  and  from  Russia  to  Western 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

The  fact  that  Helsingfors  is  now  freed  from  Rus- 
sian rule  will  cause  great  rejoicing  among  the  Finnish 
people,  even  in  Socialistic  circles,  which  in  many 
cases  only  took  part  in  the  social  uprising  because 
of  oppression  by  the  Russian  soldiery. 

The  entry  of  the  German  troops  also  will  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  Sweden,  for  Helsingfors, 
inhabited  by  many  Swedes,  was  the  centre  of  the  Fin- 
nish upper  classes  who  still  felt  deep  affection  for 
their  Scandinavian  neighbor.  The  Swedes  probably 
will  adopt  a  sane  point  of  view  (regarding  German 
advance  in  Finland)  after  their  great  deception  in 
Socialists  and  Liberals  of  Branting's  stamp. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  for  us  in  Germany 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  decisive  aid 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  national  existence  for  the 
small,  brave  people  who  have  kept  their  national 


culture  intact  under  the  tyranny  of  Russian  rule.  We 
look  forward  to  the  strengthening  of  the  ties,  which 
have  long  existed  because  of  mutual  need  of  them, 
between  Germany  and  that  beautiful  country  of  a 
thousand  lakes  which  unfortunately  is  too  little 
known  among  us. 

The  official  German  account  of  the  landing  was 
published  in  Germania  April  15:    Immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  German  squadron,  the  landing 
forces  were  sent  ashore.   This  was  late  in  the  evening 
of  April  12.    The  Corps  suffered  its  first  losses  dur- 
ing the  landing  because  an  automobile  belonging  to 
the  Red  Guard,  opened  fire,  under  the  flag  of  the 
Red  Cross,  with  machine  guns.    The  principal  hiding 
places  of  the  Red  Guard  were  almost  wholly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  public  buildings  along  the  water 
front.    Active  street  fighting  in  the  North  and  South 
harbors  lasted  from  early  morning  till  noon  April 
13.    The  Marine  Corps  was  re-enforced  by  a  com- 
pany of  German  Jagers  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
environs  of  the  harbor.    The  Red  Guards  swept  the 
approaches  to  the  landing  stage  with  their  machine 
guns  and  the  communications  between  the  peninsula 
of  Skatudden  and  the  marketplace  to  the  South  of 
the  harbor.    Our  sailors  had  a  difficult  position  to 
hold  on  the  former  because  the  Red  Guards  possessed 
the  Senate  House  opposite  them.    In  one  hiding  place 
200  men,  women  and  children  surrendered  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  bombardment  by  our  mine- 
sweepers and  convoys.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Red  Guards  who  had  surrendered  stood  there  with 
their  hands  in  the  air,  other  Reds  shot  at  them  and 
at  the  German  escorting  them.    The  most  intense 
fighting  occurred  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Reds  gradually  gave  ground.    The  leaders  were 
for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  Palace  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Emperor's 
Palace.    A  number  of  the  White  Guard  who  had 
come  upon  the  scene  were  given  arms  and  acquitted 
themselves  bravely  in  rounding  up  the  still  numerous 
Reds  in  hiding,  in  the  collection  of  captured  arms, 
guard  duty,  etc.    The  city  until  then  deserted,  now 
became  crowded  with  joyful  people,  who  continued 
to  greet  the  Marines  and  Jager  troops  with  hurrahs, 
giving  them  flowers,  and  clasping  the  hands  of  the 
officers  in  gratitude. 

The  popular  newspapers  suppressed  for  two 
months  came  out  with  extras  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  with  effusions  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
thanks  to  Germany.  Public  and  many  private  build- 
ings were  decorated  with  flags,  among  which  were 
many  German. 
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The  Situation  on  the  West  Front 

(Lieut.  Col.  Repington  in  the  Morning  Post,  April 
22.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  von  Armin's 
attack  on  the  Belgians  in  the  Bixschoote  sector  on 
Thursday  last  was  intended  to  be  the  northern  part 
of  a  double  enveloping  attack,  of  which  the  other 
part  was  the  German  attack  from  the  south  on  the 
line  Wytschaete-Bailleul.  The  idea  was  to  ring  up 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  defenders  of 
the  Ypres  salient,  but  the  plan  was  foiled  by  the  good 
countenance  of  the  Belgians  at  Bixschoote,  by  the 
arrest  of  the  southern  attack,  and  by  the  timely  re- 
tirement from  the  eastern  positions  of  the  famous 
salient — a  retirement  which  had,  indeed,  been  com- 
pleted before  the  attack  on  Bixschoote  was  launched. 

This  latter  attack  was  apparently  delivered  by 
the  2nd  Naval  Division,  which  belongs  to  von  Ar- 
min's 4th  Army;  by  the  58th  Division,  which  has,  I 
think,  not  recently  figured  on  the  Western  front;  and 
by  the  6th  Bavarian  Reserve  Division,  previously  in 
Alsace,  but  attached  to  von  Hutier's  Army  tempor- 
arily as  a  reserve  early  in  the  current  month,  and 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  attack  on  our  5th  Army. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  proof  as  yet  that 
important  forces  have  been  detached  from  the  other 
German  Armies  further  south  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  northern  attacks,  in  which  are  only  engaged  the 
4th  and  6th  German  Armies,  with  an  approximate 
strength  of  30  divisions,  reinforced  by  a  few  others 
from  elsewhere. 

The  fine  defense  of  the  Belgians  at  Bixschoote, 
and  their  most  prompt  and  successful  counter-attack, 
fill  us  with  admiration,  and  show  that  the  Belgian 
Army  is  as  ready  as  ever  it  was  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  war.  We  are  certainly  no  less  sensible 
of  the  comradeship  of  the  Portuguese,  on  whom  fell 
the  first  brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  6th  German  Army, 
and  the  accounts  from  the  front  which  testify  to  the 
courage  of  our  old  friends  in  trying  circumstances  are 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  all.  The  Rome  report  that  Italy, 
not  yet  attacked,  has  been  able  to  spare  troops  to  help 
her  Allies  in  France  is  also  satisfactory,  while  we 
know  that  America  has  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
troops  to  help  us  through  the  present  crisis.  These 
proofs  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies  in  presence  of 
a  common  danger  are  as  highly  gratifying  to  us  as 
they  must  be  vexatious  to  the  enemy. 

Even  if  this  northern  attack  of  the  two  German 
Armies  is  something  of  an  intermezzo  it  is  still  im- 
portant, and  there  are  as  many  German  divisions 
employed  in  it  as  there  were  at  the  height  of  the  at- 
tack on  Verdun.  It  is  part  of  the  German  theory  that 
the  whole  of  an  enemy's  front  must  be  attacked  even 


when  the  culminating  action  takes  place  upon  a  wing, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  whole  front  of  the 
British  Armies  is  now  attacked.  We  have  probably 
some  80  German  divisions  in  our  front,  including 
the  Armies  of  von  Below  and  von  der  Marwitz,  but 
as  there  are  over  200  German  divisions  in  the  West, 
and  the  figure  may  reach  220,  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  enemy's  plan  of  attack  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

The  cards  are  on  the  table  so  far  as  the  British 
are  concerned,  and  the  only  opening  for  a  fresh  sur- 
prise lies  in  the  choice  of  place  or  places  where  the 
German  weight  will  be  thrown  in  when  the  general 
attack  is  resumed.  Even  such  surprise  can  normally 
be  discounted  by  air  reconnaissances  to  find  out 
where  the  mass  of  the  enemy's  heavy  guns  is  located. 
The  recent  bad  weather  has  been  a  disadvantage  to 
both  sides,  for  it  must  have  rendered  more  arduous 
the  transport  forward  of  German  heavy  guns  and 
ammunition,  as  well  as  the  repair  and  extension  of 
roads  and  light  railways,  while  on  our  side  it  has 
interfered  with  air  scouting  and  the  exploitation  of 
our  superiority  in  the  air  generally.  No  illusions 
can  be  entertained  respecting  the  delay  of  the  enemy 
to  recommence  on  the  front  Arras-Montdidier.  It 
took  the  Germans  two  months  of  toil  to  prepare  the 
attack  on  March  21,  when  they  had  all  their  com- 
munications completed  and  assured,  and  they  show 
a  clear  disposition  not  to  renew  the  battle  on  a  grand 
scale  until  they  are  in  possession  of  all  their  means, 
trusting  apparently  to  their  belief  that  the  delay  will 
profit  them  more  than  it  will  benefit  us. 

But  certainly,  even  if  the  cards  are  on  the  table 
in  front  of  the  British,  this  cannot  yet  be  said  of  the 
game  in  front  of  the  French.  Only  von  Hutier's 
Army,  with  its  40  divisions,  has  been  disclosed,  and 
only  the  first  movements  of  von  Boehn's  Army  on  its 
left  have  been  announced.  The  mission  of  the  latter 
may  be  to  attack  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and 
the  mission  of  any  other  Armies  placed  under  the 
Crown  Prince  may  be  to  extend  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Maine,  but  before  such  plans  as  these  can 
be  executed  the  French  behind  the  Ailette  have  to  be 
tackled,  and  here  again  there  must  be  a  great  con- 
centration of  German  guns  if  heroic  measures  are 
contemplated.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  rest 
of  the  French  front  and  of  the  contingent  action  of 
Austria  against  Italy,  so  that  the  full  development 
of  the  German  plans,  even  on  land,  is  not  yet  exposed, 
and  the  premature  engagement  of  the  Allied  reserves 
is  not,  consequently,  very  tempting. 

In  an  affair  like  this  the  prudent  Commander  on 
the  defensive  uses  as  few  troops  as  possible  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  in  defensive  positions,  and  expands 
his  reserves  as  much  as  possible,  adding  to  them  day 
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by  day  all  available  troops  from  quiet  sectors  and 
even  from  distant  fronts  where  no  hostile  attacks  are 
mounted,  or  where  no  accumulation  of  hostile  troops 
threatens  danger.  It  requires  a  fine  judgment  of 
troops  and  ground  to  allocate  forces  to  these  defen- 
sive and  offensive  uses  respectively,  and  great  strength 
of  will  to  resist  the  temptation  to  engage  reserves 
before  the  hour.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  British 
Armies,  in  the  main,  to  play  the  defensive  role,  and 
right  well  have  they  played  it,  since  the  effect  of  the 
initial  surprise,  if  surprise  we  can  call  it,  worked 
itself  out.  If,  on  the  whole  front,  the  Allies  could 
retire  directly  to  their  rear  when  the  enemy  breaks 
in  at  any  point,  then  they  would  not  have  much 
anxiety;  but,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  theatre 
of  war  in  the  north,  this  advantage  is  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  British  and  Belgians,  and  the  conduct 
of  this  battle,  on  the  Allied  side,  is  therefore  a  deli- 
cate business. 

The  enemy  has  also  his  difficulties,  for  he  is  com- 
mitted to  frontal  attacks,  everywhere,  and  if  he  fails 
to  overcome  the  British  he  cannot  expect  much  satis- 
faction from  an  attack  on  the  French.  His  inclina- 
tion will  probably  be  to  press  his  attack  on  us,  and 
to  accumulate  all  his  available  reserves  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  year  ago  I  stood  on  the  downs  south-east  of 
Arras  with  General  Allenby  during  the  progress  of 
his  battle,  and  through  that  there  was  no  ground  on 
the  British  front  more  favorable  than  this  for  a  grand 
attack  by  the  side  which  could  deploy  the  greatest 
mass  of  guns  intelligently  directed.  We  had  that 
advantage  then,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  re- 
tained it. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Austrian  Government 
While  admitting  that  there  is  no  reason  to  hope 
'that  the  general  situation  will  be  immediately  affected 
by  political  conditions  within  the  two  Empires,  the 
British  press  attaches  great  importance  to  internal 
dissensions  within  Austria.  It  is  felt  that  the  failure 
of  the  present  offensive  would  place  the  Austrian 
government  in  a  most  difficult  position.  The  follow- 
ing article,  ivhich  is  taken  from  the.  "New  Europe" 
of  April  18,  includes  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  hold  this  position. 

A  continuance  of  the  war  threatens  Austria  with 
internal  disaster.  But  Germany  demands  it,  and 
Germany's  military  power  and  victories  alone  stand 
between  Austria  and  revolution.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Austrian  Government  continually  oscillates 
between  pacifism  and  Bundestreue  ("faithfulness  to 
the  alliance"). 

"Revolution  does  not  destroy  governments,  but 
triumphs  after  the  government  has  broken  down," 
says  Sorel  in  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution.  In 
Austria  people  have  lost  faith,  not  in  the  government 
alone,  which  has  proved  both  inefficient  and  oppres- 
sive, but  in  the  State  itself.  With  the  exception  of 
the  German  Nationalists,  who  constitute  merely  one- 
fifth  of  the  Reichsrath,  every  single  party  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  share  the  responsibility  for  governing 
Austria.  "The  crisis  is  not  in  the  Government,  but 
in  the  State  (nicht  eine  Regierungs-aber  eine  Staats- 


krise),"  writes  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  Austria.  "One  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  Austrian  nationalities  and  of  their 
representatives  are  against  the  State  as  now  consti- 
tuted." Austria  cannot  continue  on  its  present  basis, 
but  it  is  not  within  the  power  either  of  the  Emperor 
or  of  any  Austrian  Government  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands for  change.  Those  of  the  non-German  nation- 
alities go  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  those  of 
the  Austrian-German  Socialists  beyond  the  limits  of 
capitalist  society.  These  two  groups  have  together  a 
majority  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  the  Social- 
ist doctrine  of  complete  national  self-determination 
supplies  a  link  between  them,  not  for  opposition 
alone,  but  also  for  action.  Unable  to  find  any  pos- 
sible basis  for  an  understanding  with  these  groups, 
the  Austrian  Government  has  to  rely  on  the  support 
of  the  German  bourgeois  parties,  which  reject  all 
idea  of  compromise  with  other  nationalities  and  take 
their  cue  from  Berlin.  The  Austrian  Government  is 
thus  incapable  of  evolving  and  pursuing  any  policy 
of  its  own. 

Among  the  German  Socialists  in  Austria,  Bol- 
shevism is  growing  visibly.    In  October,  1916,  Fred- 
erich  Adler  was  the  only  Bolshevik  among  them, 
painfully  conscious  of  his  complete  isolation.  At 
his  trial  in  the  spring  of  1917  he  spoke  with  bitterness 
of  the  Austrian-German  Socialist  party  and  rated  it 
for  allowing  itself  to  be  led  by  a  German  Jingo  such 
as  Pernerstorfer  or  an  Austrian  imperialist  such  as 
Renner;  he  attacked  its  party  organ,  the  Arbeiter- 
Zeitung,  saying  that  foreign  politics  were  discussed 
in  it  daily  by  an  "Offiziosus  der  Wilhelmstrasse" 
(Leuthner).    But  now  the  Arbeiter-Zeitung  openly 
declares  its  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  bitterly  criticizes  the  German  counter-revolution- 
ary expeditions  into  Finland  and  the  Ukraine.  An 
old  moderate  leader  such  as  Wilhelm  Ellenbogen 
hails  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  public  speeches, 
and  all  Austrian  Socialists  alike  defend  it  from  the 
accusations  which  are  raised  against  it.    "The  Vienna 
working  classes  know  what  to  think  of  the  campaign 
of  calumny  against  the  Bolsheviks;  they  recognize  in 
it  the  campaign  of  calumny  against  their  own  his- 
tory."   "Possibly  the  Russian  Revolution  will  suc- 
cumb to  a  world  of  enemies  united  against  it  in  spite 
of  dividing  trenches;  yet  its  history  will  proclaim  to 
the  world  what  a  powerful  advance  the  proletariat 
has  made  since  1848,  how  its  strength  has  increased" 
(Arbeiter-Zeitung,  on  March  13,  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Vienna  revolution  of  1848).    It  is  hardly 
possible  to  know  very  much  about  the  subterranean 
movements  among  the  working  classes  in  Austria,  but 
the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  old  leaders  speaks 
volumes.    These  men  are  mostly  bourgeois  by  ex- 
traction as  well  as  in  their  thinking,  and  they  are 
obviously  dragged  towards  the  Left  by  forces  from 
below. 

News  which  has  come  through  from  Russia 
alleges  that  disorganization  is  growing  in  the  Aus- 
trian army;  circumstantial  evidence  which  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Austrian  press  bears  out  this  con- 
tention.   In  a  Galician  district  town,  Przemyslany,  a 
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deserter  who  had  assumed  the  rank  of  an  officer  was 
able  to  establish  an  "Etappenkommando"  and  to 
carry  it  on  successfully  for  about  half  a  year.  Look- 
ing through  cases  in  the  Law  Court  one  is  struck  by 
the  number  of  deserters  who  apparently  are  able  to 
move  about  freely. 

The  prisoners  of  war  who  are  returning  from 
Russia  in  enormous  numbers  are  certain  to  intensify 
the  unrest  and  disorganization  in  the  army.  On 
reaching  Austria  they  are  put  for  several  weeks  into 
internment  camps,  largely  with  a  view  to  "political 
quarantine."  "The  Army  Command  has  been  in- 
formed that  among  the  returning  prisoners  there  is  a 
fairly  considerable  number  of  people  won  over  by 
adherents  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  sent  to  make 
revolutionary  propaganda,"  said  General  von  Czapp, 
the  Austrian  Minister  for  War,  in  the  Reichsrat  on 
March  7.  "I  should  like  to  add  that  these  are  not 
mere  surmises,  but  that  we  have  proofs  of  such  de- 
signs, and  not  isolated  proofs  only."  "Assume  that 
over  there  a  man  has  become  a  Bolshevik,"  said  a 
Socialist  speaker  in  answer  to  the  Minister  for  War. 
"You  don't  know  what  that  means.  But,  anyhow, 
something  dangerous.  The  Austrian  State  has  to  be 
guarded  against  Bolshevism.  .  .  .  How  is 
this  to  be  done?  The  men  are  shut  up  until  they  say 
that  they  are  not  Bolsheviks.  A  man  would  be  a 
blockhead  who  would  not  assure  the  Minister  for 
War  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik  but  a  true  Austrian 
patriot  and  a  devout  brother  in  the  Lord."  Possibly 
the  Austrian  authorities  succeed  in  tracking,  by 
means  of  espionage,  a  certain  number  of  Bolsheviks. 
One  can  imagine,  however,  what  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  others  is  left  by  that  peculiar  reception 
which  they  receive  on  their  return  home — the  condi- 
tions in  these  camps  are  admittedly  bad  because  no 
proper  provision  has  been  made  beforehand. 

Attempts  to  stem  the  growing  flood  of  discontent 
by  futile  schemes  of  "constitutional  reform"  merely 
emphasize  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  Austrian  State. 
On  March  1  the  Austrian  Premier  declared  in  the 
Reichsrat  in  favor  of  solving  the  national  problems 
by  means  of  national  autonomy,  i.  e.,  of  national 
associations  organized  like  churches  on  a  personal, 
and  not  a  territorial  basis.  He  followed  up  that  dec- 
laration by  practical  proposals  which  are  different 
for  the  Czech  and  for  the  Yugoslav  provinces,  in  each 
case  to  suit  the  German  interest,  and  which  nowhere 
admit  a  territorial  administrative  reunion  of  any  one 
nationality.  Nothing  was  said  about  Galicia,  for  the 
future  of  that  province  is  bound  up  with  the  Polish 
Question,  for  which  no  final  programme  has  as  yet 
been  put  forward  by  the  Central  Powers. 

Since  1899  the  German  Socialists  in  Austria  had 
advocated  national  autonomy  of  which  the  theory 
has  now  been  endorsed  by  the  Premier.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  has  converted  its 
authors  to  the  principle  of  national  statehood  and 
national  self-determination.  "To  each  nation  its  own 
government  and  its  own  parliament" — such  States 
must  come  into  existence  before  wider  unions  can  be 
formed.    "Even  the  German  bourgeois  parties  in 


their  blindness  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  be  able 
to  withhold  from  the  Czechs  the  right  to  form  a  State 
of  their  own"  (Arbeiter-Zeitung,  March  2,  1918). 
But  the  Czechs  and  Yugoslavs  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  what  they  desire  is  a  reunion  of  all  their 
territories,  whether  these  are  now  included  in  Austria 
or  in  Hungary — they  have  no  reason  to  respect  the 
special  preserves  which  the  Germans  have  carved  out 
for  themselves  in  Austria,  and  the  Magyars  in  Hun- 
gary. They  refuse  to  enter  into  any  discussions  of 
constitutional  reform  unless  their  programmes  of 
May  30,  1917,  for  reunion  in  national  States,  are 
endorsed  beforehand — programmes  which  presup- 
pose the  break-up  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Consequently  their  national  problems  cannot  be  set- 
tled in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  but  only  in  a  wider 
conference  of  nations. 

Obviously  as  a  precaution  against  possible  de- 
velopments in  Austria,  all  Magyar  parties  now  unani- 
mously demand  that  a  separate  Hungarian  army 
should  be  established.  The  one  thing  proved  by  the 
constitutional  discussions  in  the  Austrian  Parliament 
is  that  the  internal  problems  of  Austria  can  be  solved 
not  by  constitutional  means,  but  by  revolution  alone. 
The  German  bourgeoisie,  and  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, the  Polish  upper  classes,  are  the  only  elements 
in  Austria  on  whose  support  the  Austrian  State  can 
rely.  But  the  German  Nationalists  in  Austria,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  bourgeoisie,  follow  the  lead 
of  Berlin,  and  by  their  provoking  attitude  add  to  the 
forces  of  revolution  more  than  to  those  of  the  State. 
They  speak  of  the  need  for  victory  and  demand  that 
the  war  should  be  continued.  "The  Russian  pro- 
letariat in  the  most  elemental  form  had  to  establish 
its  dictatorship  before  the  road  to  peace  was  open," 
answered  a  Socialist  leader  on  March  11,  speaking 
at  the  graves  of  the  victims  of  1848. 

Just  as  in  national  matters  the  German  Socialists 
in  Austria  have  drawn  nearer  to  the  Slav  nations;  the 
Czechs,  Yugoslavs  and  Ukrainians  have  in  their  turn 
drawn  nearer  to  the  Socialists  by  putting  forward 
radical  programmes  of  agrarian  reform,  which  it 
was  the  easier  for  them  to  do  as  the  big  landowners 
in  the  Czech  and  Yugoslav  provinces  are  mainly  Ger- 
mans or  nationally  nondescript;  those  in  East  Galicia, 
Poles.  No  doubt  after  a  successful  revolution  the 
differences  between  Nationalists  and  Socialists  would 
make  themselves  felt,  as  they  have  in  the  Ukraine 
between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Rada.  But,  for  the 
present,  the  three  movements  in  Austria — irredentist 
nationalisms,  Socialism  among  the  industrial  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  agrarian  movement  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  —  are 
working  in  the  same  direction.  There  are  only  two 
dominant  forces  left  in  Eastern  Europe,  German  mili- 
tarism and  social  revolution,  and  round  these  all  the 
others  must  group  themselves. 

The  German  working  men  in  Austria  begin  to 
speak  about  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the 
road  to  peace.  The  Czechs  are  all  prepared  to  fight 
for  their  freedom.  The  Yugoslavs  are  preparing. 
In  Galicia  the  peasantry  has  been  exasperated  by 
military  requisitions  and  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  pay  for  them  or  to  help  effectively  in  the 
repair  of  war  damages.  On  the  Hungarian  side  of 
the  frontier  in  Croatia  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed. Cracow  and  Lemberg  are  entirely  under 
police  government.  According  to  disclosures  made 
in  the  Reichsrat  on  March  7  by  a  Polish  Socialist, 
everything  has  been  prepared  for  reintroducing  a 
purely  military  regime  and  courts-martial  in  Galicia. 
Prince  Schonburg  is  said  to  have  been  selected  to 
lead  the  counter-revolution  (presumably  as  a  mili- 
tary dictator).  This  is  the  same  man  who  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  as  chairman  of  the  Centre  party  in  the  Upper 
House,  severely  criticized  its  member,  Professor 
Lammasch,  for  his  speech  as  disloyal  to  the  German 
Alliance. 

Austria  must  everywhere  remain  Germany's  "bril- 
liant second,"  even  in  her  most  shady  enterprises. 
On  February  22  the  Austrian  Premier  declared  that 
Austria  would  not  take  part  in  the  expedition  into 
the  Ukraine.    Six  days  later  the  policy  was  reversed, 
avowedly  in  order  to  safeguard  food  supplies  and 
their  transport  against  the  Bolshevik  bands  in  the 
Ukraine.    But  so  far  from  supplying  food  from  the 
Ukraine,  the  Austrian  army  over  there  has  to  be  sup- 
plied with  food  from  Austria.    In  both  these  contra- 
dictory   decisions    the   Austrian    Government  was 
moved  by  fear  of  revolution.    First  it  was  afraid  to 
intervene  in  the  Ukraine  because  of  Socialist  oppo- 
sition; the  reasons  for  the  reversal  of  the  policy  were 
complex,  but  one  of  them  was  certainly  the  desire  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  agrarian  movement  to 
Easl  Galicia  by  suppressing  it  in  the  adjoining  Rus- 
sian provinces.    But  in  deciding  in  favor  of  inter- 
vention in  the  Ukraine  the  Government  had  at  home 
the  approval  of  none  but  the  German  bourgeois 
parties  which  demanded  that  Austria  should  partici- 
pate in  the  Siegeszug   ("victorious  march")  and 
"raise  thereby  her  prestige."    The  Socialists  opposed 
it  as  war-like  and  counter-revolutionary,  the  Czechs 
and  Yugoslavs  because  it  was  anti-Russian,  the  Poles 
because  they  wished  to  see  Ukranian  nationalism 
suppressed,  be  it  even  by  Bolshevik;  but  now  even 
the  Ukranian  Nationalists  in  Austria  themselves  have 
come  out  in  opposition  to  the  expedition.    On  March 
L3  an  Ukranian  member  of  the  Reichsrat,  who  in  the 
past  had  been  an  extreme  pro-Austrian,  asked  ques- 
tions alleging  that  outrages  were  being  committed 
by  the  Austrian  soldiers  in  the  Ukraine.  By  renewing 
intrigues  with  the  Poles  the  Austrian  Government  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Ukrainians. 

The  relations  of  Austria  to  the  Ukrainians  and 
Poles  deserve  attention.  By  the  treaty  of  February 
9  both  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  parts  of  Cholm  were 
assigned  to  the  Ukraine.  On  February  18  a  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Austrian  Premier  that  the 
treaty  would  be  amended  in  accordance  with  nation- 
ality. On  the  26th  a  hint  was  thrown  out  by  a  semi- 
official Austrian  press  agency  that  even  the  Ukrainian 
parts  of  Cholm  may  yet  be  ceded  to  Poland.  On 
March  7  the  Polish  leaders  in  the  Reichsrat  were 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  and  were  given  an  oppor- 


tunity to  submit  their  demands  to  him.  Of  their  four 
political  points  three  were  Polish  imperialist  de- 
mands directed  against  the  Ukrainians:  that  the  en- 
tire province  of  Cholm  should  be  ceded  to  Poland; 
that  no  separate  province  should  be  established  in 
East  Galicia  which  is  Ukrainian,  but  that  the  entire 
country  should  remain  under  Polish  dominion;  and 
that  the  Austrian  Government  should  intervene  in  the 
Ukraine  on  behalf  of  the  big  Polish  landowners.  Af- 
ter the  reception  by  the  Emperor  the  Polish  non- 
Socialist  parties  abstained  from  voting  against  the 
Budget  and  thus  saved  from  defeat  the  Government 
against  which  they  had  raised  such  a  desperate  out- 
cry only  a  few  weeks  earlier.  It  was  not  hard  for 
the  Ukrainians  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  change. 

Should  the  German  armies  get  entirely  tied  down 
to  the  Western  front  and  sustain  serious  reverses,  the 
position  in  Austria  is  likely  to  become  extremely 
critical.  Should  then  a  catastrophe  overcome  the 
Austrian  expedition  into  the  Ukraine,  revolution  in 
Austria  would  be  almost  unavoidable.  Counter- 
revolutionary expeditions  are  a  dangerous  game, 
especially  for  a  State  which  stands  on  the  verge  of 
revolution. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Socialists  in  America 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Echo  de  Paris 
(April  21)  deals  with  the  change  of  attitude  which 
he  has  noted  in  Socialistic  circles  in  America  during 
the  last  year.  He  says:  "A  year  ago,  in  contrast  to 
the  German  Socialists,  who  unhesitatingly  voted  in 
favor  of  all  war  measures,  and  to  the  French  Social- 
ists, who  abandoned  all  anti-military  agitation,  the 
American  Socialist  Party  pledged  itself  to  oppose  the 
war  continually,  publicly,  and  actively.  Today  its 
point  of  view  has  undergone  a  complete  change  and 
it  is  shamefacedly  seeking  to  make  amends  for  its 
past  errors. 

"Such  organizations  as  the  'Jewish  Workmen's 
Union,'  300,000  strong,  and  the  'Jewish-Socialist 
Party'  are  taking  an  active  part  in  furthering  the 
success  of  the  Latest  Liberty  Loan,  while  John  Spar- 
go,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  expressed  the 
opinions  of  many  of  his  followers  when  he  said,  'For 
years  I  have  moved  in  Socialist  circles  in  America 
with  the  feeling  of  being  an  alien  in  the  country.  The 
activities  of  these  circles  seemed  to  have  no  vital 
connection  with  the  life  of  the  country;  up  to  now 
American  Socialism  was  'made  in  Germany.'  Prob- 
ably the  Socialists  will  say  that  on  taking  sides  with 
the  Allies  they  have  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  'capi- 
talist' evils.  Nevertheless,  they  will  finally  come  to 
see  how  large  a  part  German  influence  played  in  the 
development  here  of  Pacifism  and  Internationalism, 
and  how  the  stimulus  in  these  directions  may  well 
have  been  due  to  deliberate  German  propaganda. 
In  the  meanwhile  those  Socialists  who  have  their 
country's  interest  at  heart  are  looking  to  France  for 
support.  Why  could  not  some  prominent  French 
Socialist  such  as  M.  Guesde  (a  member  of  the  first 
French  War  Cabinet)  come  over  to  dissipate  the  base- 
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less  rumors  current  in  America  regarding  the  un- 
patriotic attitude  of  the  French  Socialist  Party?' " 

A  New  Tendency  in  Austria 

Political  changes  have  been  rapid  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy  in  the  last  ten  days.  Burian  has  replaced 
Czernin;  Prince  Hohenlohe,  First  Councillor  of  the 
Emperor,  has  been  pushed  out  to  make  way  for  Count 
Esterhazy;  and  lastly,  Wekerle,  Premier  in  Hungary, 
has  made  way  for  Szerenyi.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  decide 
between  two  lines  of  action:  to  renounce  his  liberal 
policy,  separating  himself  from  his  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  reform,  or  to  link  his  policy  with  the  old 
advisers  of  Francis-Joseph,  and  foremost  among 
them,  Tisza. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  (April  25)  summarizes 
this  change:  "The  calling  of  Burian  to  the  Ballplatz 
marks  the  resurrection  of  Tisza,  and  a  return  to  the 
worst  period  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  Tisza  who  now 
directs  foreign  policy  under  the  name  of  Burian;  it 
is  he  who  dominates  the  Court  under  the  name  of 
Esterhazy;  and  it  is  still  he  who  governs  in  Hungary, 
under  the  name  of  Szerenyi." 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  change  in  Hun- 
garian politics,  both  from  an  internal  and  interna- 
tional point  of  view? 

The  Emperor  on  coming  to  office  promised  con- 
stitutional reforms  to  Hungary,  and  relief  from  an 
electoral  system  giving  undue  predominance  to  the 
Hungarians  over  the  other  races,  which  otherwise  are 
in  a  majority.  To  accomplish  this  reform  he  ap- 
pointed the  aged,  liberal  statesman,  Wekerle.  Sev- 
eral of  the  parties,  among  them  those  of  Andrassy 
and  of  Apponyi,  unitedly  declared  to  support  the 
Government  on  this  reform.  The  Opposition,  how- 
ever, has  been  led  by  Tisza,  whose  following  in  Par- 
liament of  large  landowners  and  Hungarian  reaction- 
aires  forms  a  majority  there.  The  result  of  Tisza's 
objections  were,  first  of  all  a  radical  modification  in 
the  reform  bill,  and  now  its  pigeonholing.  This  left 
the  Government  in  the  dilemma  of  being  obliged 
either  to  renounce  the  reforms  or  disband  parlia- 
ment. 

The  King  is  supposed  to  have  backed  Wekerle 
and  promised  him  if  need  be  to  override  the  Tisza 
opposition  by  new  elections.  But  recently  Charles 
has  been  in  conference  with  Tisza  and  in  the  present 
crisis  turned  immediately  to  him.  By  so  doing  he 
automatically  made  Wekerle's  position  impossible. 
Wekerle,  therefore,  withdrew. 

He  has  been  replaced  by  a  former  henchman  of 
Tisza's  Szerenyi.  The  latter  is  not  known  to  have 
any  well-defined  political  opinions,  and  can  hardly 
be  regarded  other  than  as  a  Premier  of  transition. 
This  stop-gap  would  appear  intended  to  prepare 
Tisza's  return  at  an  opportune  moment.  Tizsa  him- 
self at  a  session  of  the  Hungarian  House  April  22, 
indicated  the  line  of  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  new 
Government:  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
is  a  guarantee  of  our  fidelity  to  our  alliances,  and 
more  particularly  that  with  Germany.    This  we  must 


maintain,  not  only  throughout  the  war  but  also  after- 
wards, as  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  meantime  Tisza  hopes  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections now  raised  against  him  in  Austrian  Liberal 
Circles.  These  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  disdained. 
1  he  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs  have  declared  their  hos- 
tility toward  him.  The  Socialists  also  oppose  him. 
The  Socialist  'A  rbeiter  Zeitung  (April  18)  declares: 
'"The  domination  of  Burian  is  a  provocation  in  the 
face  ol  the  democrats  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary. 
Not  any  of  the  parties  has  confidence  in  him.  Events 
in  Hungary  increase  our  distrust:  the  electoral  re- 
form has  been  abandoned;  Tisza  again  comes  out  of 
the  woods,  and  this  is  a  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
nomination  of  Burian."  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
only  the  Austro-Hungarian  conservatives  and  the  ad- 
versaries of  a  peace  of  conciliation  look  with  favor 
on  the  return  of  Tisza.  . 

On  April  22  a  general  labor  strike  was  declared 
in  Budapest.  One  hundred  thousand  workmen  gath- 
ered in  the  city  park  and  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage.  This  demonstration  is 
symptomatic  of  the  unrest  manifested  among  the  lib- 
eral Hungarian  classes  over  the  victory  of  the  reac- 
tionary Opposition.  A  telegram  to  the  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung declares:  "The  Socialist  workmen  have  decided 
to  make  use  of  all  the  arms  within  their  reach  to  con- 
quer their  rights  and  in  this  all  the  democratic  middle 
classes  will  support  them." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

Obligatory  Civilian  Service  in  Austria 

On  March  20th  the  Austrian  Government  sent  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  draft  of  a  law  in  64  par- 
agraphs instituting  obligatory  civilian  service  in  war 
times. 

We  know  that  this  step  was  decided  upon  as  a 
result  of  the  strikes  in  January;  for  at  that  time  the 
strikers  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  regulation 
that  authorized  the  incorporation  of  men  of  the  Land- 
sturm  unfit  for  military  service  and  the  militariza- 
tion, if  the  word  may  be  used,  of  the  munition  fac- 
tories. 

The  law  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  service  to  all  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
60  and  all  women  between  the  ages  of  19  and  40. 

Those  exempted  in  addition  to  men  doing  mili- 
tary service  are  all  those  doing  work  connected  with 
the  war,  officials  of  the  State,  arrondissements  and 
communes,  the  members  of  constituent  bodies,  teach- 
ers, ecclesiastics  and  notaries.  As  much  as  possible 
only  volunteers  will  be  used.  This  service  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  place  of  residence  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood thereof. 

The  militarization  of  factories  is  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  functioning  of  certain  factories  is 
declared  obligatory.  This  obligation  weighs  just  as 
heavily  on  the  owner  as  on  the  worker.  The  owner 
may  not  abandon  his  work,  regardless  of  age,  with- 
out authorization. 

The  administration  of  the  factories 
is  entrusted  to  a  commission  composed  of  an  official, 
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an  officer  and  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
the  workers  and  the  employers. 

The  Military  penal  code  is  no  longer  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  workers  in  factories,  but  the  law  provides 
heavy  penalties  for  quitting  work    .  .  sen- 

tence to  be  pronounced  by  the  President  of  the  above 


mentioned  commission,  who  will  almost  always  be 
an  officer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense.  If  military  interests  are 
affected  by  a  strike  the  law  .  .  .  provides 
very  heavy  penalties. 

The  law  will  cease  to  operate  at  the  latest  one 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace. 
(Fremden-Blatt,  Vienna.) 
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Germany  and  Holland 
Since  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  ships  in  British  and 
American  ports  the  French  newspapers  have  quoted 
many  extracts  from  the  Pan-German  press  to  the 
effect  that  some  retaliation  must  follow  from  Berlin. 
From  the  land  of  militarism  this  retaliation  upon  the 
Dutch  might  reasonably  be  expected  merely  as  a  pun- 
ishment, or  a  lesson  in  fear;  but  as  it  happens  there 
it  a  ready-handle  in  the  shape  of  an  economic  war- 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Holland,  which  ex- 
pired on  March  31. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  the  two 
countries  for  the  alteration  and  renewal  of  this 
treaty.  The  Petit  Parisien  (April  24)  states  that  the 
negotiations  will  deal  with  three  things:  the  exchange 
of  German  coal  for  Dutch  provisions  (especially  fats 
of  all  sorts) ;  German  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
prospective  departure  of  Dutch  ships  to  take  the  place 
of  those  seized  by  the  Allies,  as  the  latter  are  to  sail 
from  Allied  ports  with  cargoes  of  grain  for  Holland; 
and  lastly  a  new  Dutch-German  customs  agreement. 
Added  to  these  three  is  the  fourth  and  most  important 
item  of  the  transportation  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
perhaps  of  more  direct  forms  of  war  material,  from 
Germany  to  Belgium  via  Holland. 

The  French  newspapers  regard  the  moment  as  an 
unfortunate  one,  in  that  the  approaching  great  mili- 
tary decision  and  the  consequent  stress  of  circum- 
stances will  make  Germany  more  regardless  than  ever 
of  Holland's  rights,  and  more  than  ever  in  need  of 
the  direct  route  by  railroad  and  canal  via  Holland, 
and  of  the  easing  up  of  traffic  on  her  other  routes.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  French  press 
allows  it  to  appear  "between  the  lines"  that  some 
infringement  of  Dutch  rights  by  Germany  is  only  to 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  acquisition  of 
tonnage,  and  cannot  well  be  avoided.  The  illusions 
to  the  possibility  of  military  action  on  the  part  of 
Germany  are  tempered  by  the  realization  that  it 
would  at  present  be  of  no  strategical  advantage  to 
Germany  to  have  Holland  entirely  abandon  her  neu- 
trality. Clemenceau's  former  organ,  U Homme  Libre 
in  an  article  entitled  "Holland  Will  Not  Give  In/' 
alone  seems  unreservedly  to  exhort  Holland  to  resist 
to  the  point  of  blows— and  here  too  it  is  more  in  the 
shape  of  an  exhortation  than  a  prophecy.  But  the 
only  paper  to  adopt  a  blase  attitude  is  the  Figaro 
(April  24):  "As  matters  stand  at  present  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  )we  need  expect  anything  very  startling 
from  the  whole  affair.  Germany  desires  to  obtain 
certain  economic  advantages,  and,  according  to  her 
custom,  she  rolls  her  eyes  fiercely  and  shakes  her 
nst.    Ihis  is  her  method  of  conversation." 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  two  most  im- 
portant articles  on  the  subject: 

(Le  Temps,  April  25) :  "From  the  economic 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  renewing 
the  compact  of  March  31  and  of  agreeing  to  an  ex- 
change of  vessels,  as  the  Norddeutsche  Algemeine 
Zeitung  announces.  It  so  happens  that  the  Dutch 
customs  also  impedes  German  trade,  particularly  in 
food  stuffs.  Germany  intends  that  the  Dutch  customs- 
guards  should  become  more  obliging.  That  is  what 
the  semi-official  Norddeutsche  tries  to  explain  when 
it  says  in  discreet  and  decent  language:  "The  third 
part ^  of  the  negotiations  relates  to  customhouse  mat- 
ters." We  prefer  to  call  things  by  their  real  names: 
Germany  wants  facilities  for  Dutch  contraband  ex- 
portation. 

Next  comes  the  matter  of  sand  and  gravel,  which 
is  no  longer  an  economic,  but  a  military  matter.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  Germany  had  given  up 
transporting  through  Dutch  canals  the  sand  and 
gravel  which  she  needed  in  order  to  fortify  the  West- 
ern front  and  to  keep  in  repair  the  roads  leading  to 
it.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Government  of  the 
Hague  had  proposed  sending  a  technical  commission 
into  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France  to  ascertain 
whether  this  sand  and  gravel  was  being  used  for  non- 
military  purposes,  as  the  German  authorities 
claimed.  Rather  than  submit  this  to  an  impartial 
investigation,  Germany  ceased  using  the  Dutch  ca- 
nals, but  only  provisionally.  A  telegram  published 
by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  on  March  6  declared  that 
the  German  Government  "reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  call  up  the  question  again  if  there  should  arise  par* 
ticular  difficulties  which  are  unforeseen  today. 

"These  difficulties  have  presented  themselves.  The 
German  offensive  of  March  21  has  been  checked.  In 
order  to  carry  it  on,  the  German  staff  has  to  fortify 
certain  points  of  the  front  and  to  make  over  a  large 
number  of  roads.  Germany  needs  to  make  all  pos- 
sible use  of  her  railroads,  which  the  transportation  of 
sand  and  gravel  would  choke.  If  she  can  ship  month- 
ly 150,000  or  200,000  tons  through  the  Dutch  Ca- 
nals, it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  her  engineers, 
and  an  equal  saving  to  her  rolling  stock.  So  the 
German  Government  judges  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  'return  to  the  question,  and  it  demands  the  trans- 
portation of  gravel  and  sand  in  huge  quantities.' 

"But  there  is  still  another  rumor  current:  the 
German  authorities  regret  the  detour  which  their  rail- 
way transports  must  make  between  the  great  indus- 
trial region  of  the  Ruhr  and  Belgian.  Going  from 
Dusseldorf  to  the  Belgian-German  frontier  these 
transports  overload  the  lines  which  are  already  filled 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  If  transportation  could 
go  through  Dutch  Limburg,  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing would  be  simplified,  for  this  inconvenient  Lim- 
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burg  interposes  itself  between  the  Belgian  territory  I 

and  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  line  from  Dusseldorf  to  ( 
Antwerp,  as  the  crow  flies,  passes  through  Rure- 

monde,  and  that  from  Cologne  to  Brussels,  through  < 

Maestricht.    There  are  excellent  railways  along  both  < 

these  lines."  .  ' 

(Echo  de  Paris,  April  24) :  "As  the  war  gains  m  ] 
violence  and  as  the  belligerents  see  their  resources  i 
diminishing,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  1 
Holland  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  between  the  i 
two  groups.    In  order  to  assure  her  food  supply  and 
to  keep  in  contact  with  her  distant  colonies,  Holland  i 
has  need  of  the  help  and  goodwill  of  the  Allies.    On  1 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  the 
ventures  of  German  brutality,  she  can  only  rely  upon  1 
means  of  defense  which  she  considers  insufficient.  ; 
The  government  of  The  Hague  has  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the  nearer  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
war,  the  more  critical  will  Holland's  situation  be- 
come. 

"Upset  at  seeing  this  little  country  with  its  large 
colonial  possessions  turning  toward  us,  the  German 
Government,  in  the  latter  half  of  January,  gave  the 
following  intimation  to  the  Dutch:  'Gain  a  few 
weeks,  give  us  time  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Uk- 
raine. We  shall  then  probably  be  in  a  situation  to 
turn  over  to  you  provisions  which  will  diminish  by 
just  so  much  what  you  will  have  in  return  for  their 
provisions,  to  grant  to  the  Entente.'  More  than  two 
months  elapsed,  and  when  in  March  Mr.  Loudon,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  asked  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  100,000  tons  of  wheat  prom- 
ised by  America,  he  could  only  disclose  the  emptiness 
of  the  German  granaries,  hopes,  and  promises.  And 
so  the  agreement  with  our  group  of  powers  was  ac- 
complished, Holland  allowing  herself  to  be  forced 
in  order  to  disarm  Germany's  anger.  . 

"Some  compromise  may  be  arrived  at,  but  Hol- 
land must  learn  this  lesson:  in  a  conflict  such  as  the 
one  we  are  sustaining,  no  nation  can  remain  intact 
and  keep  its  heritage  of  liberty  without  showing, 
sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  ready  to  pay  for  it  by  under- 
going the  most  painful  sacrifices." 

Japanese  Intervention  in  Siberia 
French  press  comments  on  Japanese  intervention 
in  Siberia,  which  had  lately  almost  ceased,  are  again 
taking  up  space. 

La  Victoire,  April  25:  "To  understand  the  role 
of  Japan  in  this  war  we  must  recall  the  situation  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  since  this  war."  (The  writer, 
George  Bienaime,  points  out  that  Japan  is  the  Eng- 
land of  Asia,  but  better  situated,  being  about  in  the 
position  England  would  be  if  she  held  Portugal,  Nor- 
way, Denmark  and  Iceland.)  "Commerce  with  Chi- 
na, economic  exploitation  of  China,  that  is  one  of  the 
great  political  aims  of  Japan  and  the  cause  of  rival- 
ries with  Europe  and  America."  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Japan  has  doubled  her  commerce  and  her  gold 
reserves  during  the  war,  but  that  she  is  an  over- 
peopled country  and  needs  openings.  Where  shall 
she  go?  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  closed 
their  doors  to  immigration.     "Mexico  and  South 


America  remain  open  to  the  Japanese.  These  im- 
mense territories  would  feed  a  billion  people.  They 
do  not  even  contain  100  million. 
The  Japanese  seem  disposed  to  profit  by  this.  Jap- 
anese banks  have  been  recently  opened  in  various 
cities  of  South  America.  Will  the  white  race  which 
considers  America  as  a  domain  reserved  for  its  ex- 
pansion share  it  with  the  yellow?  As  to  Siberia, 
nearer  to  Japan,  it  may  in  its  more  temperate  regions 
tempt  the  Japanese  colonists.  The  Japanese  troops 
seem  even  now  to  have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
free  field  for  them.  But  we  appreciate  that  the  Jap- 
anese should  not  go  beyond  this  field  of  Japanese 
colonization  and  that,  according  to  the  expressed  con- 
viction of  several  Tokio  papers,  Japan  should  decide 
to  fight  "only  for  pure  Japanese  aims."  In  the  light 
of  these  brief  explanations  the  reserved  remarks  of 
Viscount  Ishii  are  better  understood." 

Le  Temps,  April  25,  in  a  column  editorial,  re- 
peats that  the  Western  offensive  could  not  have  been 
supported  by  so  many  troops  had  Germany  been 
obliged  to  keep  forces  in  Russia  and  that  Japanese 
troops  would  have  served  as  a  crystallizing  nucleus 
for  the  Russian  remnants..  It  regrets  the  retirement 
of  Motono,  so  well  informed  on  European  matters, 
and  so  good  a  friend  of  the  West,  but  notes  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Goto, 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  Japanese  expansion 
in  the  Extreme  East,  was  the  Chief  of  the  Japanese 
administration  in  Formosa,  and  has  directed  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad.  Since 
all  conversations  with  the  Bolsheviki  serve  only  to 
keep  the  Germans  informed,  since  Russia  is  really 
falling  more  and  more  under  German  control,  how 
can  we  demand  that  Japan  subordinate  Japanese  in- 
tervention to  Russian  consent? 

"We  ask  that  the  Allies;  all  the  Allies,  renounce, 
once  and  for  all,  the  idealistic  treatment  of  Russian 
affairs.  The  shuffling  policy  pursued  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  left  Germany's  hands  free.  By  continuing  to 
shuffle  we  would  give  Japan  the  temptation  to  safe- 
guard her  own  rights  separately.  .  .  .  If  Ger- 
man penetration  continues  in  Russia,  it  is  Germany 
which  will  demand  damages  of  Japan."  These  facts 
are  not  stated  for  Japan  who  knows  them.  "They 
have  to  be  stated  so  that  no  one  in  the  other  Allied 
countries  can  imagine  that  forces  can  be  stopped  by 
words." 

In  Figaro,  April  26,  "Polybe"  in  a  long  and 
rambling  article,  by  no  means  up  to  his  usual  stan- 
dard, entitled  "Yellows  and  Whites,"  reviews  the  Ger- 
man penetration  of  Russia,  and  asks  if  Japan  is  going 
to  wait  until  Germany  has  broken  the  dikes  in  Persia, 
Afghanistan  and  China  on  the  roads  to  India.  "As 
for  the  Cabinets  of  London,  Rome,  Paris  it  seems  that 
they,  in  accord  with  all  those  Russians  who  refuse  to 
despair  of  Russia  have  perceived  that  there  remains 
one  and  only  one  chance  for  that  unfortunate  country 
to  escape  from  Germany  and  that  is  the  Japanese  in- 
tervention. .  .  .  And  if  not  around  the  Jap- 
anese intervention  how  else  can  the  resistance  of  the 
Russian  patriots  crystallize?" 

(The  expressions  "crystallization"  and  "nucleus 
of  crystallization"  have  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
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appeared  in  the  papers,  indicating  that  the  articles 
on  Japan  are  not  mere  free  lance  opinions.)  "Yet 
Washington  still  hesitates.  Tokio  does  not  yet  de- 
cide. .  .  .  Japan  also  has  her  war  aims?  Un- 
doubtedly. ...  If  Motono  has  declared  that 
Japan  will  not  make  explanations  before  the  proper 
hour  the  Japanese  Press  does  not  maintain  silence. 
What  we  know  ...  is  entirely  legitimate. 
Japan  wishes  that  the  German  possessions  in  Oceanica 
and  the  German  rights  to  Shan  Tung  be  ceded  to  her, 
that  her  own  rights  in  China  be  recognized  and  that 
there  be  confided  to  her  the  administration  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Eastern  China  and  Siberia."  The  article 
winds  up  by  reminding  the  United  States  that  they 
say  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  black  as  well 
as  white,  and  asks  why  that  should  not  apply  to  the 
Yellow  as  well.     'Ts  not  the  blood  of  each  red? 

The  destiny  of  the  world  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  depend  on  a  matter  of  the  color  of  the 
skin." 

The  Resignation  of  Viscount  Motono 

A  despatch  from  Tokio  appearing  in  the  French 
papers  of  April  26  announces  the  resignation  of  Vis- 
count Motono,  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Viscount  Motono,  when  Ambassador  to  France,  in 
1907  drew  up  with  M.  Pichon  the  Franco-Japanese 
agreement  which  did  much  to  bring  the  two  countries 
closer  together.  He  was  appointed  in  1916  to  the 
post  which  he  has  just  been  forced  to  relinquish.  For 
several  weeks  previous  to  his  definite  resignation, 
Viscount  Motono  had  been  unable  to  take  part  in 
state  affairs,  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  a  former  ill- 
ness. Baron  Goto,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been 
appointed  Motono's  successor.  The  new  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  less  known  as  a  diplomat  than  as  a 
successful  engineer,  and  the  director  of  many  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  was  at  one  time  charged  with 
the  development  of  the  South  Mahchurian  Railway, 
and  was  later  chief  of  the  Japanese  administration  in 
Formosa. 

This  change  in  the  ministry  is  made  the  occasion 
of  comment  in  the  French  press  on  the  subject  of 
Japanese  intervention.  This  comment  contrasts 
strongly  in  its  reserve  to  the  ardent  expressions  at  the 
time  of  the  Japanese-American  steel  and  ship  nego- 
tiations, and  of  the  German  march  toward  Petrograd. 
The  press  of  the  26th  distinctly  refrains  from  pro- 
phecies of  any  sort,  and  uses  expressions  which  may 
be  described  as  favorable  rather  than  hopeful.  The 
Homme  Libre  hopes  for  action  on  the  part  of  Japan 
as  being  principally  of  value  to  the  Allies  for  offset- 
ting German  projects  of  penetration  and  economic 
conquest  of  the  Far  East.  The  Temps  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  making  Siberia  a  rallying  place 
for  those  elements  in  Russia  which  oppose  Bolshevist 
rule,  and  considers  that  Japan  is  their  naturally  ap- 
pointed protector.  The  Figaro  alone  adopts  a  some- 
what complaining  attitude,  and  intimates  that  Amer- 
ica has  not  done  all  which  she  might  have  in  the  cause 
of  Japanese  intervention.  This  paper  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  American  press,  notably 
the  Hearst  papers,  shows  a  tendency  to  suspect  Ja- 


pan's good  faith.  An  editorial  from  the  New  York 
World  is  quoted  regarding  such  intervention,  saying 
that  "should  it  take  place,  there  would  be  only  one 
course  left  for  us — to  recall  our  troops  and  ships 
from  Europe,  and  to  send  them  to  Asia."  The  Figaro 
asks  America  not  to  forget  what  Japan  has  already 
done  for  the  Allies:  participation  in  the  anti-subma- 
rine operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  shipments  of 
supplies  to  Russia,  the  patrolling  of  the  Pacific  and 
ridding  it  of  German  commerce-destroyers,  and  the 
capture  of  the  German  colonies  in  China.  "In  return 
for  this,"  concludes  the  article,  "is  not  Japan  entitled 
to  certain  compensations — compensations,  it  is  true, 
which  the  government  has  not  yet  defined,  but  whose 
extent  has  been  authoritatively  outlined  by  Doctor 
Sachiro  and  Mr.  Ishikawa?  These  consist  in  the  ces- 
sion to  Japan  of  German  possessions  in  Oceanica, 
of  the  German  trade  rights  on  the  Shan  Tung,  and  of 
the  right  to  develop  the  railways  of  Eastern  China 
and  Siberia." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Nationalism  in  South  Africa 

The  Nationalist  Party  is  again  showing  itself 
active  in  South  African  politics.  Signs  of  dissen- 
sion have  appeared  for  some  weeks  past  and  are 
becoming  more  pronounced.  They  were  revealed 
early  in  February,  when  General  Botha,  speaking  at 
a  recruting  conference  in  Cape  Town,  declared  that 
conscription  would  be  an  impossibility  since,  in  order 
to  introduce  it,  "they  would  not  have  men  to  send 
to  Flanders,  but  would  be  obliged  to  recall  the  men 
from  Flanders  to  put  down  the  trouble  in  South 
Africa."  He  added:  "Have  we  not  enough  trouble 
in  the  country  that  the  people  want  to  create  more?" 
(Glasgow  Herald,  Feb.  6.) 

A  short  time  after  this,  when  the  question  ol 
granting  leave  to  General  Smuts  was  under  discussion, 
a  Nationalist  leader  announced  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly that  his  party  was  in  no  sense  interested  in 
what  General  Smuts  might  do  for  the  Empire.  Gen- 
eral Botha,  in  replying,  "challenged  the  Nationalists 
to  say  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  must  either  do  their  duty  or  establish  a  Repub- 
lic."   (Westminster  Gazette,  Feb.  28.) 

On  March  28  the  smoldering  discontent  of  the 
Nationalists  flared  up  in  Parliament,  producing  a  re- 
markable scene.  The  matter  under  discussion  was 
the  sending  of  a  resolution  congratulating  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  and  the  Allied  Armies.  When  the  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  Mr.  Hertzog,  the  Nationalist 
leader,  declared  that  his  party  could  not  support  such 
a  resolution.  To  quote  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  (April  1) :  "The  House  listened  quietly  while 
he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  valor  of  the 
armies  on  both  sides  and  his  agreement  with  the  aspi- 
rations for  a  permanent  peace.  But  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  smypathize 
with  the  fervent  prayer  for  the  victory  of  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain,  a  murmur  of  suppressed  indigna- 
tion ran  around  all  the  benches,  except  those  of  the 
Nationalists.  The  temper  only  rose  as  Mr.  Hertzog 
explained  that  such  a  resolution  committed  them  to 
support  an  Empire  built  on  conquest  and  aiming  at 
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expansion."  Needless  to  say  the  loyal  South  African 
Party  protested  vehemently.  And  this  elicited  even 
increased  bitterness  from  the  Nationalists  and  "sev- 
eral heated  altercations  between  the  Speaker  and  *he 
occupants  of  the  Nationalist  benches"  took  place.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  the  national  anthem  was  sung; 
but  the  Nationalists  remained  sitting  and  refused  to 
join.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  declared  that 
propaganda  in  favor  of  separation  was  already  being 
spread  about. 

The  Morning  Post  of  April  17  describes  a  tour 
made  by  one  of  the  South  African  ministers  in  the 
interests  of  increased  agricultural  production.  Ac- 
cording to  his  speeches  Republican  propaganda  "was 
beginning  to  show  itself  again  owing  to  the  present 
conditions  of  the  great  struggle  in  Europe,"  and  it 
was  necessary  that  "all  who  valued  the  Constitution 
and  the  national  honor  should  close  up  their  ranks 
against  treason  and  dishonor." 

The  Times  of  April  18  discussed  this  situation 
a  I  some  length.  A  warning,  it  says,  has  been  given 
to  the  extreme  Nationalists  that  "unless  they  moder- 
ate their  treasonous  transports,  the  Government  may 
ask  Parliament  for  special  powers  to  deal  with  Re- 
publican propaganda.  The  Nationalist  leaders  have 
undoubtedly  been  encouraged  by  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  offensive  to  adopt  a  bolder 
Front  in  preaching  Republicanism."  This  had  be- 
come especially  evident  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  Mr.  Hertzog's  birthday  at  Cape  Town. 
On  this  occasion  a  Senator  had  declared,  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  old  flag  of  freedom  will  again  be 
planted  on  the  hillocks  of  South  Africa."  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  states  that  "There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  similar  state  of  feeling  to  be  found  in  the 
leading  articles  and  the  corresponding  claims  of  the 
Nationalist  Press  throughout  the  Union,"  and  that  he 
has  "reason  to  believe  that  the  Nationalist  Inner  Cir- 
cle has  definitely  determined  to  go  straight  ahead  with 
Republican  propaganda  as  soon  as  Parliament  is 
prorogued." 

Still  more  serious  is  a  report  from  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  printed  on  April  20.  It  reports 
that  the  editor  of  De  Burger,  the  Nationalist  organ 
of  (Jape  Town,  declared  that  nobody  could  be  a  good 
South  African  who  was  not  a  Republican.  It  gave 
also  quotations  from  a  voilent  speech  delivered  near 
Cape  Town  by  Mr.  Hertzog  on  April  13:  "We  have 
in  the  past  (he  declared)  not  worked  actively.  That 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  our  British  fellow-citizens,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  further  delay  can  do  any  good.  I  even  consider 
lhat  the  expressions  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land and  of  President  Wilson  oblige  us  to  make  our 
voices  heard  soon  and  clearly.  Furthermore,  the 
conviction  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  in  my 
mind  that  a  sound  national  feeling  and  unity  between 
the  two  sections  of  our  population  can  never  be  de- 
pended upon  here  in  South  Africa  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent state  of  subjection,  or  alleged  subjection,  to  Great 
Britain  continues." 

On  April  23  the  Times  printed  a  despatch,  sent 
horn  Cape  Town  five  days  before,  describing  a  re- 


cent session  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  "Sir  P.  Fitz 
Patrick  denounced  Mr.  Hertzog  for  preaching  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion  in  the  country.  The  whole  Na- 
tionalist party  hereupon  walked  out  of  the  chamber. 
He  declared  that  the  Nationalists  were  acting  like 
spies  and  hirelings  of  the  enemy,  and  were  deliber- 
ately provoking  disturbances  and  civil  war.  Gen- 
eral Botha  followed  with  an  eloquent  and  earnest 
appeal  for  tolerance.  He  urged  those  of  British  birth 
not  to  expect  from  Afrikanders  what  was  expected 
from  the  British,  and  urged  them  not  to  use  compul- 
sion in  recruiting.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appealed 
to  the  Nationalists  to  stop  the  Republican  propaganda 
and  the  organization  which  was  going  on,  because  it 
was  leading  to  civil  war. 

"'Stop.  For  God's  sake  stop'  (he  exclaimed). 
'1  feel  that  the  position  is  extremely  serious,  and  I 
appeal  to  all  members  to  set  an  example  to  the  coun- 
try of  moderate  language,  and  to  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace.  Let  us  rather  consult  each  other,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  I  fear  for  the  future.  If  mem 
hers  refuse  to  co-operate  with  me,  I  shall  have  to  take 
other  steps  and  have  legislation  introduced  to  enforce 
peace.' 

"Mr.  Hertzog  declared  that  he  was  anxious  to 
preserve  peace,  but  blamed  Opposition  and  Minis- 
terial speeches  for  the  present  position,  and  con- 
tended that  the  Nationalists  had  the  fullest  right  to 
ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Republic." 

So  far  the  movement  has  produced  no  real  tangi- 
ble results,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  increased  activ- 
ity of  the  Nationalists  is  due  to  the  improvement  of 
the  German  position  in  Europe,  its  future  would  be 
determined  largely  by  the  success  of  the  Allies  in 
military  operations. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Encircling  Move  on  Ypres 

(Extracts  from  article  by  von  Ardenne,  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  April  18.)  The  German  Command  appre- 
ciated the  full  importance  of  a  flank  attack  in  the 
Wystchaete  sector,  which  would  threaten  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  positions.  It  was  begun  on  April 
9  by  our  capture  of  Hollebeke.  Then  the  movement 
widened;  we  took  the  line  Ploegsteert — Messines,  and 
north  as  far  as  Wytschaete.  Finally,  with  the  fall 
of  Neuve  Eglise  and  Wulverghem,  we  rolled  back 
the  left  bank  of  the  British  defense  to  its  principal 
point  of  support,  Mount  Lille,  to  the  east  of  Bailleul. 
We  also  reached  the  forts  south  of  Mount  Kemmel. 
This  placed  the  British  in  a  sort  of  angle,  where  the 
Germans  threatened  them  from  two  sides  and  an 
apex.  A  break  on  one  side  would  be  fatal  to  the 
olher. 

The  Apex  was  pierced  on  April  15th.  Mount 
Rave,  Mount  Lille,  the  Crest  of  Zwartenmoelenhoek, 
all  British  points  of  supp6rt,  were  stormed.  A  large 
breach  has  been  made,  not  at  one  point  only,  but  over 
the  whole  of  the  vast  enemy  salient.  The  result  sur- 
passed our  expectations. 

It  seems  that  the  British  artillery  let  itself  be  sur- 
prised again,  and  that  it  opened  fire  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  too  late.    The  British  infantry  generally 
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ceased  to  resist  after  we  had  scaled  the  tops  of  the 
first  hills.  One  must  conclude  that  the  conduct  of 
the  British  troops  was  not  so  good  as  formerly. 

On  April  16  our  troops  added  a  new  and  glorious 
page  to  the  book.  The  army  of  General  Sixt  von 
Arnim,  fighting  on  last  year's  bloody  fields,  captured 
Passchendaele,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Becelaere  and 
Gheluvelt.  The  villages  of  Poelcapelle  and  Lange- 
marck  are  in  our  hands.  We  threaten  Ypres  from 
North  and  South.  On  the  17th  we  captured  Bailleul, 
to  the  south,  with  its  points  of  support,  Cappellynde 
and  Meteren.  The  enemy  retreated  to  the  line  of  the 
Douve  Brook. 

Of  course,  to  take  advantage  of  our  victory,  we 
must  fight  new  and  bloody  battles.  But  probably 
they  will  not  be  as  desperate  as  the  first  assault.  The 
task  will  be  facilitated  by  the  demoralization  among 
the  British  troops. 

The  Advantages  of  Interior  Lines 

(Extracts  from  the  Norddeutsche  Allegemeine 
Zeitung,  April  17.)  After  having  broken  through 
on  a  wide  front  and  to  a  great  depth,  we  took  advan- 
tage of  our  interior  lines,  the  tactical  utilization  of 
which  is  becoming  easier  all  the  time.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Aisne,  Amiens  and  Arras,  we  drove 
wedges  into  the  enemy  front,  by  attacking  sometimes 
from  the  region  of  the  Aisne  and  sometimes  from  that 
of  Amiens  and  Arras.  Our  general  continually  left 
the  Allies  in  doubt  as  to  the  point  of  our  main  push, 
and  where  we  would  resume  operations. 

On  account  of  this  uncertainty  General  Foch  had 
to  parcel  out  his  reserves  and  send  them  into  action 
unexpectedly.  Finally,  he  dared  not  transfer  them 
for  fear  of  losing  Amiens.  He  feared  that  interven- 
tion on  another  point  of  the  front  would  not  have  all 
the  desired  effect. 

While  the  British  slowly  transferred  to  the  angle 
Arras — Amiens — the  Aisne  all  the  reserves  and  can- 
non they  could  spare  from  the  Flanders  front,  Hin- 
denburg  very  secretly  had  his  troops  moved  over  the 


short  railroad  (30  kilometers)  which  runs  from 
Arras  to  Armentieres. 

Our  successes  are  strategically  important  because 
they  menace  Mount  Kemmel,  the  key  to  the  positions 
about  Ypres.  To  the  NW.,  between  the  road  Bailleul 
— Cassel  and  the  Hazebrouck  railway,  our  attacking 
troops  face  open  ground.  If  we  continue  our  push 
we  will  capture  the  center  of  communications,  Haze- 
brouck. Six  railroads  converge  there.  But  we  will 
do  more  still;  pursuing  the  march,  we  will  threaten 
Saint  Omer  and  Calais.  The  Commanding  General 
of  the  British  Fourth  Army  will  not  feel  safe  at  his 
own  headquarters.  He  and  General  Haig  have  good 
reasons  for  trying  to  paralyze  the  German  advance. 

England  as  the  Saviour  of  France 

(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  18.)  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  England  has  never  ceased  to  boast 
that  she  is  the  saviour  of  France.  Today  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  saving  is  of  the  same  brand  as  that  ac- 
corded to  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Holland. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  British  troops  have  kept  on 
enlarging  their  sector  of  occupation  in  France.  At 
the  last  Council  of  Versailles,  when  the  extension 
went  as  far  as  Saint  Quentin,  Lloyd  George  boasted 
that  the  British  formed  the  shield  of  Paris.  But  at 
every  decisive  action,  offensive  or  defensive,  on  the 
Marne  or  at  Ypres,  we  see  the  British  calling  the 
French  army  of  maneuver  to  their  aid.  Before  jt 
can  accomplish  its  real  work,  the  urgent  British  need 
paralyzes  action.  There  is  no  ignorance  of  what  is 
at  stake  in  Picardy.  The  loss  of  Amiens,  center  of 
communications,  would  mean  the  rupture  of  liason 
between  the  Allied  armies.  It  would  reduce  England 
to  a  redoubt,  transform  it  into  a  sort  of  large  fortress, 
with  approaches  absolutely  insufficient,  and  which 
shortly  would  be  cut  off  from  its  bases.  At  present 
there  is  the  following  problem:  reduction  of  troops 
for  work  in  the  shipyards,  or  insufficient  tonnage. 
Fate  plays  strange  games  with  peoples.  Regarding 
things  closely,  one  must  be  convinced  that  on  the 
Ancre  and  the  Somme  England  is  fighting  for  France! 
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(From  Bulletin  Periodique  de  la  Presse  Japonaise, 
No.  6,  April  18,  1918) 

Economic  Prosperity 

The  Japanese  press  shows  great  satisfaction  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  past  year.  Yomiuri  states  that 
Japan's  total  trade  balance  was  2,345  million  yen 
(1  yen — 50  cents)  in  1917  as  compared  with  924 
million  in  1916.  Anarchy  in  Russia  was  a  check 
to  Japanese  trade  there,  but  this  was  more  than  offset 
by  an  increase  in  trade  with  America  of  42  per  cent 
in  exportations  and  72  per  cent,  in  importations;  with 
South  America  an  increase  of  162  per  cent  in  exporta- 
tions, and  122  per  cent  in  importations.  A  similar 
boom  is  recorded  in  Japanese  trade  with  the  Far  East, 
especially  China. 

This  sudden  prosperity  in  Japan  has  made  the 
same  social  displacements  as  elswhere.  The  state, 
the  large  industries,  and  war  workers  have  prospered, 
while  the  salaried  classes  and  proletariat  have  suf- 
fered from  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  (Yomato,  Jan- 
ury  12). 

Accords  with  the  United  States 

The  American  embargo  on  exports  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  otherwise  unbroken  rise  in  Japanese  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  The  Japanese  press  urged  the 
Government  to  negotiate  with  Washington  for  con- 
cessions on  steel  and  iron.  Negotiations,  it  will  be 
recalled,  were  opened  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
in  October  and  were  finally  broken  off  on  November 
13,  when  it  appeared  impossible  to  reach  an  accord 
on:  age  of  ships  to  be  furnished  by  Japan,  payment 
for  charter,  amount  of  steel  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
etc.  In  America,  according  to  the  Japanese  press, 
it  was  expected  that  negotiations  would  be  resumed. 
Now  and  then  the  papers  expressed  the  hope  that 
further  effort  would  be  made,  to  reach  an  accord. 

The  Japan  Chronicle,  (Jan.  15)  states  that  naval 
construction  was  greatly  hindered.  The  Government 
has  agreed  to  supply  the  builders  with  18,000  tons 
of  steel  before  April,  and  to  make  possible  the  con- 
struction of  149  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  590,000 
tons.  But  the  steel  available  was  less  than  2,000 
tons.  The  Chronicle  adds  that  this  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect  on  the  general  economic  activities  of  the 
country,  busy  on  war  contracts  for  the  Allies.  Ashi, 
(Dec.  18)  quoted  from  a  speech  by  Lloyd  George 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  tonnage  for  the  Allies 
to  win  the  war,  and  drawing  a  moral  lesson  for 
America.  The  Japanese  press  has  used  the  American 
embargo  to  stimulate  the  Japanese  to  further  action. 
Ashi  (Nov.  17)  writes:  "Our  hope  of  securing  iron 
from  American  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  Japanese 
people.    It  should  have  the  fortunate  effect  of  mak- 
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ing  them  determined  to  meet  their  own  needs  in  iron 
and  oblige  our  manufacturers  to  take  steps  toward 
this  end." 

Japanese-American  Co-operation  in  China 

Baron  Megata,  of  the  Japanese  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, headed  a  mission  to  America  to  establish  a 
basis  for  Japanese-American  co-operation  in  China. 
In  public  utterances  he  emphasized  the  advantages 
which  not  only  America  and  Japan  but  also  China 
would  reap  from  such  an  undertaking.  "New  York," 
he  declared  at  the  Plaza,  "is  the  money  market  of 
the  world;  it  is  but  natural  that  we  come  here.  Japan, 
despite  her  limited  resources,  has  very  large  ship- 
building yards.  To  make  it  possible  for  these  to 
reach  their  maximum  output,  they  have  need  of 
American  aid."    (Japan  Chronicle,  Dec.  5). 

The  Japanese  press  records  that  this  mission 
headed  by  Megata,  and  another  representing  the  Lib- 
eral party,  were  cordially  received  in  America.  They 
avoided  raising  delicate  questions  as  far  as  possible, 
conscious,  it  would  seem,  of  the  impossibility  of 
handling  them. 

The  Japanese  public  is  keenly  alive  to  Chinese 
affairs.  The  American  embargo  awakened  popular 
interest  in  the  iron  mines  worked  by  Japanese  con- 
cessions near  Nankin.  All  the  papers  interpret  the 
accord  signed  in  November  by  Ishii  and  Lansing  as 
a  recognition  by  America  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine  of 
the  Far  East."  The  Lansing-Ishii  accord  was  sub- 
jected to  a  close  analysis  in  the  Japanese  press.  There 
was  much  speculation  over  the  full  significance  of  the 
recognition  that  "Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
especially  in  the  regions  bordering  her  possessions." 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Taka- 
hira,  discussed  Japano-American  relations  at  more 
length  in  the  Yomi-Uri  (Dec.  10).  He  explains  much 
of  the  discord  between  the  two  countries  in  1908  re- 
garding the  Root-Takahira  accord  as  due  to  German 
attempts  to  create  conflicts  between  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  Far  East,  attempts  made  with  the  object  of  per- 
mitting Germany  to  step  in  at  an  opportune  moment 
and  reap  the  fruits. 

Takahira  regards  he  protests  made  at  that  time 
by  American  commercial  houses  and  echoed  by  the 
Government,  against  Japanese  discrimination  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria  as  unwarranted.  Japanese 
traders  suffered  from  a  similar  inequality  in  Cuba 
and  Central  America.  But  this  discord  was  removed 
just  as  present  day  difficulties  in  China  between  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  will  be  remedied  by  the  Lansing-Ishii 
accord. 

The  Kohumin  (Nov.  26)  records  a  protestation 
of  600  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo  against  this  accord. 
The  Japan  Chronicle  advises  the  Chinese  to  "keep 
their  heads"  and  find  the  best  solution  for  their  fu- 
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ture  in  developing  amicable  relations  with  their 
neighbors.  ''The  Chinese  should  see  in  the  Japanese- 
American  accord,"  declares  the  Japan  Times,  "an 
effort  by  the  two  countries  to  develop  their  interests 
along  practical  lines  in  China  and  to  help  China  out 
of  anarchy  to  a  point  where  she  can  take  her  own 
direction." 

Japan's  Economic  Future 
Count  Terauchi,  the  Prime  Minister,  discussed 
Japan's  economic  future  in  the  Jiji-Shimpo  (Jan.  1). 
The  occasion  for  this  statement  was  the  increase  in 
salaries  of  state  employees.  He  warned  the  people 
against  moral  weakness  resulting  from  unaccustomed 
war  prosperity.  "The  Great  Powers  intend  to  make 
every  effort,  commercial  and  industrial,  to  assure 
their  expansion  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  will  be  in 
a  delicate  position  after  the  war.  Will  Japanese  com- 
merce and  industry  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
them?  Are  the  people,  now  enthusiastic  over  the 
present,  wide  awake  as  to  the  future?  Is  it  nor  a 
fact  that  the  merchants  are  so  greedy  for  immediate 
gains  that  they  turn  out  shoddy  merchandise?"  The 
Minister  does  not  answer  these  questions,  but  accuses 
many  of  the  Japanese  people  of  negligence  in  pre- 
paring for  the  future  commercial  and  industrial 
struggle. 

Japanese  Participation  in  the  War 

Terauchi,  the  Prime  Minister,  Motono,  until  re- 
cently Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Shoda,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  have  discussed  at  length  the  idea 
of  Japanese  mililtary  intervention  in  Europe.  The 
press  continues  to  give  it  attention.  In  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  review,  Nippon  Oyobi  Niponjin 
(Japan  and  the  Japanese),  Dr.  Suehiro  Juo  summar- 
izes the  principal  arguments  of  the  anti-intervention- 
ists: "Some  say  that  since  our  navy  is  operating  in 
European  waters,  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the 
intervention  of  our  army.  I  find  it  hard  to  agree 
with  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tonnage.  There 
are  other  reasons  which  confirm  me  in  this  point  of 
view. 

"If,  under  the  pretext  of  'unity  in  operations,' 
the  Allies  wish  us  to  send  troops,  they  must  begin 
by  giving  example  of  unity  among  themselves.  When 
nations  are  conducting  a  common  war,  aid  by  mili- 
tary force  alone  is  not  sufficient.  They  must  pool 
their  economic  and  financial  resources.  From  this 
point  of  view  can  you  say  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  conducting  themselves  as  Allies 
of  Japan?  In  America  there  is  an  embargo  on  iron> 
and  gold;  in  Australia  an  embargo  on  wool;  how  can 
they  be  justified?  Undoubtedly  there  are  restrictions 
necessitated  by  the  war.  But  America  herself,  in  a 
spirit  of  justice,  admits  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  forbid  the  export  of  gold,  and  that  without 
harming  her  economic  situation,  she  could  partly 
raise  the  general  restrictions.  At  present,  however, 
America  makes  no  move  in  that  direction.  She  takes 
no  account  of  circumstances.  Japan  needs  gold  for 
her  military  transactions,  and  raw  materials  to  in- 
crease her  tonnage.    But  America,  an  ally,  abruptly 


refuses  them.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  cannot  see  friend- 
ship in  a  country  which  demonstrates  it  in  this  way. 
Before  demanding  greater  sacrifices  than  ever,  and 
before  requesting  our  entrance  into  the  war  to  the 
finish  by  the  transportation  of  troops,  let  the  Allies 
fulfill  first  of  all  the  duties  they  owe  Japan. 

"2.  If  the  Allies  ask  that  Japan  take  an  equal 
share  in  their  responsibilities,  and,  as  far  as  resources 
permit,  come  to  their  aid  with  armed  forces,  let  them 
first  treat  her  in  a  fair  and  dignified  manner.  It  is 
the  height  of  rudeness  to  treat  Japan  as  an  inferior, 
and  yet  demand  of  her  the  deeds  of  an  equal. 

"Finally,  what  is  the  attitude  of  America  toward 
our  land?  Do  her  naturalization  laws  not  distinguish 
between  yellow  and  white  races?  America  imposes 
drastic  restrictions  on  our  citizens,  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  and  conforming  to  all  the  laws.  The 
individual  States  employ  vexatious  means  to  expel 
them.  Are  not  the  doors  open  to  whites  closed  to 
us?  Are  we  not  treated  as  outcasts?  This  discrimi- 
nation crushes  out  all  justice  and  humanity.  This 
is  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
says  that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'  Our  emigrants 
are  no  better  treated  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Col- 
ony, or  in  any  British  possession.  England  and 
America  are  two  savages  in  the  same  cave.  Even  in 
French  colonies  the  settlers  are  anti;Japanese.  Ger- 
many is  inhuman,  and  the  Germans  to  all  appear- 
ances are  savage  beasts.  Yet,  after  what  we  have 
seen  above,  the  Allies,  while  criticising  Germany  and 
regarding  her  as  enemy  of  humanity — as  they  have 
good  reason  to  do — are  free  and  easy  in  their  own 
application  of  justice.  America  revolts  against  Ger- 
man Imperialism,  but  did  she  not  inaugurate  anti- 
Japanese  measures  at  home?  England,  who  in  the 
name  of  Belgium  and  the  small  states,  claims  to  be 
protectress  of  liberty  and  justice — has  she  any 
scruple  in  trampling  on  the  toes  of  the  Japanese?  It 
is  a  pity,  but  there  is  no  difference  between  our  Allies 
and  our  enemies,  save  that  between  50  and  100  feet." 

The  idea  of  a  German  peril  to  Japan  is  not  taken 
seriously  in  Japanese  circles.  Mancho  is  the  only 
important  paper  which,  by  invoking  the  German  peril 
in  Siberia  demands  immediate  military  action.  One 
of  its  articles  is  headed  "The  Fatherland  in  Danger." 

In  the  number  of  Nippon  Oyobi  Niponjin  cited 
above,  Dr.  Fukuda  Tokusan  explains  his  opposition 
to  intervention.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  composition  of  the  Japanese 
Army,  "a  force  created  solely  for  the  defense  of 
Japan,  whose  warlike  spirit  is  only  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  fighting  for  the  Fatherland,  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  their  Ancestors.  A  Japanese  soldier 
cannot  be  a  mercenary  like  an  ancient  Swiss.  His 
blood  is  too  noble.  He  does  not  fight  from  lust  of 
bloodshed.  The  fatherland  has  no  right  to  sacrifice 
a  single  man  for  other  ideals  than  these  which  are 
so  sacred  that  neither  medals  nor  money  can  compen- 
sate for  them.  Furthermore,  Japan  finds  it  distaste- 
ful to  go  and  overthrow  the  constitution  of  another 
country. 

"Assuredly  on  the  day  when  such  autocracy  and 
absolutism  as  exist  in  Germany  menace  our  posses- 
sions, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  fight.    Only  to 
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avoid  such  danger  can  it  be  said  that  Japan  joined 
her  Allies.  We  have  amply  fulfilled  our  obligations. 
It  is  vain  to  speak  of  sending  troops!  Some  may  in- 
voke Wilson's  declaration.  I  admit  that  autocracy 
is  detestable,  but  I  do  not  see  what  supreme  ideal  is 
realized  in  replacing  a  Czar  by  a  Kerensky.  Leave 
Germany  alone.  What  has  Japan  to  suffer  from  her? 
Nothing.  On  the  contrary,  while  preaching  such  a 
noble  ideal,  is  not  America  injuring  Japan?  Did 
she  not  put  an  embargo  on  iron?  Germany  has 
never  imposed  on  us  such  a  hardship  as  this  Ameri- 
can embargo.  Will  Germany  be  defeated?  Will 
she  win?  If  Germany  were  to  win,  Japan  as  an  ally 
would  grieve  over  it.  But  for  all  that  Japan's  exist- 
ence would  not  be  threatened. 

"In  short,  I  see  no  reason  to  go  and  make  war 
in  Europe.  If,  after  all,  dragooned  by  Great  Britain 
and  America,  we  should  send  troops,  our  position 
would  become  critical.  The  country  which  forces 
our  hand  would  become  the  real  enemy  of  Japan, 
and  more  to  be  feared  than  Germany.  Other  reasons 
for  intervention  can  for  the  moment  be  disregarded. 
The  essential  is  that  everyone  should  understand  that 
a  Japanese  campaign  in  Europe  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Japanese  army  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  country  than  Japan." 

Japanese  War  Aims 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  reticent  over 
the  discussion  of  Japan's  war  aims.  In  response  to 
repeated  invitations  the  reply  has  always  been  that 
these  will  be  made  known  at  the  proper  hour.  There 
have  been,  however,  numerous  unofficial  programs. 
One  of  the  most  authoritative  appears  in  Koqucho 
February,  1918),  in  an  article  by  Ishikawa  Hanzan, 
as  follows: 

"1.  Cession  to  Japan  of  German  rights  in  Shan- 
tung. 

"2.  Cession  to  Japan  of  German  possessions  in 
Oceania. 

"3.  Administration  of  Russian  railroads  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  the  securing  of  all  roads  in  Eastern  China, 
'to  guard  against  the  eventuality  of  a  German  inva- 
sion.' 

"4.  An  indemnity  proportional  to  the  duration 
of  the  war.  At  least  5  billion  yen  (2,500,000,000 
dollars) . 

"5.  Recognition  of  preponderant  Japanese  rights 
in  China." 

The  same  writer  sees  it  to  the  advantage  of  Japan 
to  demand  the  following  as  well: 

"1.  Opening  of  Vladivostok  as  a  free  commer- 
cial port. 

"2.  Disarmament  of  Kharbin,  Nicolaievsk,  and 
other  districts  by  Russia. 

"The  repeal  of  obnoxious  .immigration  measures 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

"4.  Suppression  of  all  anti-Japanese  laws  in  the 
United  States." 

Hanzan  concludes:  "Japan  would  be  delighted 
to  see  world  disarmament.  As  a  mark  of  confidence 
from  the  Powers,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  regulate 
all  affairs  in  the  Orient.    At  the  peace  conference  I 


hope  to  see  Japan's  position  bettered,  at  least  to  a 
place  where  she  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  abuse  of 
being  'England's  watch  dog.'  Chinese  and  East 
Indians  will  not  regard  Japan  as  the  dominant  power 
in  the  Far  East  until  European  Powers  and  the  United 
States  show  more  respect  for  her. 

"What  Japanese  representatives  will  go  to  the 
peace  conference?  It  is  vital  for  the  country  that 
they  be  the  ablest  and  most  skilfull  men  in  Japan. 
The  probable  delegates  would  be:  Kato,  former  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  now  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party;  Ito  Miyoji,  member  of  the  Privy 
Council;  and  Motono,  recently  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Our  diplomats  should  be  more  able  than 
were  Cavour  in  Paris  and  Disraeli  in  Berlin." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Japanese  Troops  in  Vladivostok 

The  debarkation  of  Japanese  troops  in  Vladivos- 
tok early  this  month  gave  an  occasion  for  German 
press  to  comment  on  the  relation  of  Japan  to  the 
Allies,  and  Japan's  probable  aims. 

All  of  the  German  papers  are  of  accord  that  this 
last  step  is  on  British  invitation  and  American  toler- 
ance; but  all  agree  that  if  its  immediate  purpose  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies  its  ultimate  end  will 
be  highly  embarrassing  to  them. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Ger- 
man press  as  to  the  degree  of  harmony  between  the 
Vladivostok  debarkation  and  American  opinion. 
Some  point  out  that  until  now  official  circles  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America  have  opposed  it.  How  ex- 
plain a  sudden  change  in  point  of  view,  if  any?  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  April  12,  sees  in  it  a  choice  Amer- 
ica had  to  make  between  two  evils:  Japanese  penetra- 
tion into  China  or  into  Siberia.  Between  the  two, 
America  preferred  the  latter. 

Vossische  Zeitung,  April  12.  "Japan  has  now 
answered  the  British  appeal.  That  this  intervention 
will  be  destined  to  realize  British  aims  is  quite  an- 
other question.  It  is,  however,  much  more  likely  that 
it  was  not  the  British  Government's  art  of  persuasion, 
but  calculated  and  soberly  weighed  personal  consid- 
erations jvhich  determined  the  course  of  action  taken 
in  Tokio.  Ludwig  Quessel,  Social  Democrat  and 
member  of  the  Reichstag — has  written  on  Japanese 
interests  in  the  future  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
the  Sozialistischen  Monatsheften  (this  was  before  the 
landing  of  the  Japanese  at  Vladivostok.)  He  goes 
back  to  Japan's  entry  into  the  war.  The  impression 
that  Japan  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  other  Powers 
of  the  Entente  was  rudely  dispelled  after  the  conquest 
of  Kiau  Chow.  The  demands  which  Japan  made 
upon  China  on  May  7,  1915,  were  a  body  blow  to 
America's  policy  in  China.  The  favored  position 
conceded  Japan  here  set  aside  the  Hay  doctrine  which 
had  declared  the  further  spread  of  Japanese  influ- 
ence in  China  as  incompatible  with  America's  vital 
interests. 

"Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  Hay  doc- 
trine in  America,  less  because  China  with  her  mod- 
est needs  may  become  a  land  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, than  from  fear  that  Japan's  added  power  result 
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in  oppression  on  the  mainland  and  accentuate  the 
pressure  by  yellow  peoples  for  admission  to  Amer- 
ica. Japan's  success  in  China  therefore  threatens 
America  for  social-political  reasons.  Japan  now  dis- 
closes the  close  relationship  between  the  Hay  and 
Monroe  doctrines  and  threatens  the  policy  of  'Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans.' 

"It  is  probable  that  Japan  bound  herself  to  re- 
spect the  Hay  and  Monroe  doctrines  in  return  for 
American  promises  not  to  interfere  in  a  Japanese  oc- 
cupation of  Siberia.  What  now  is  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Asia  corresponds  in  every  way  to  the  clauses 
of  the  Japanese-American  Compromise  of  1917. 

"Japan  provisionally  renounces  her  great  aim, 
and  while  waiting  for  a  better  future  contents  herself 
with  East  Siberia,  a  territory  she  really  does  not  de- 
sire, and  which  she  probably  will  seize  with  a  cer- 
tain repugnance.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our 
peace  in  the  East  has  increased  Anglo-Saxon  influ- 
ence. Of  two  Great  Powers  against  us  (Russia  and 
Japan),  one  is  prostrate  and  the  other  temporarily 
obliged  to  recognize  American  doctrines.  The  only 
enemy  Anglo-Saxon  influence  still  has  to  fear  is  Ger- 
many. 

"That  Japan  has  found  peace  in  the  East  an  occa- 
sion to  act  in  concert  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers 
is  doubtless  true.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  now,  as  in  1914,  Japan  will  only  consent  to  bind 
herself  with  the  burden  of  the  war  in  so  far  as  she 
furthers  her  own  interests."  The  Vossische  Zeitung 
here  adds:  "Although  Herr  Quessel  states  that  Japan 
has  surrendered  her  rights  in  China  for  those  in  Sibe- 
ria, too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  put  upon  this 
qualification.  'Provisionally'  can  end  abruptly,  and 
'waiting  for  a  better  future'  does  not  prevent  this 
future  from  being  very  near  the  present.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  present  alliance  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers  permanently  excludes  the  possibility 
of  an  understanding  between  Japan  and  Germany. 
Japan's  attitude  in  this  respect  will  depend  upon  Ger- 
many's ability  successfully  to  win  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  the  subsequent  relationship  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (April  14)  foresees  em- 
barrassment to  America  in  Japan's  recent  action  in 
Siberia.  "In  reading  the  Japanese  papers  of  last 
January,  one  gets  the  impression  that  at  that  time  the 
Japanese  Government  was  not  thinking  of  occupying 
Vladivostok  in  order  to  police  it,  but  that  in  case 
of  necessity  it  had  only  in  mind  the  transporting  of 
the  Japanese  who  had  settled  there  to  safety  on  board 
of  Japanese  merchant  vessels.  The  project  of  occupy- 
ing Vladivostok  is  therefore  apparently  a  recent  one. 
It  must  have  been  hastened  by  the  events  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Russia  and  the  continued  calls  from  the 
French  and.  British  jingo  press  for  Japanese  interven- 
tion in  Siberia.  The  recent  speeches  of  Terauchi  and 
Motono  in  the  Japanese  Parliament  before  its  ad- 
journment, and  the  semi-official  announcements  in  the 
Japanese  press,  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
present  action  of  Admiral  Kato  in  Vladivostok. 
Japan  enters  a  Russian  port  not  because  a  few  Japa- 
nese had  been  murdered  there,  but  because  the  Tokio 


Government  believed  that  Japan's  interests  could  be 
advanced  by  so  doing.  Japanese  statesmen  clearly 
have  stated  that  Japan  will  act  in  her  own  interest 
and  that  she  does  not  desire  to  meddle  in  Russia's 
internal  affairs.  Japan,  then,  did  not  go  to  Vladivos- 
tok in  order  to  disturb  the  Bolsheviks  and  set  up  a 
pro-Ally  Russian  Government  in  Siberia,  but  solely 
because  she  sees  some  advantage  for  herself.  The 
British  also  landed  immediately  after.  It  is  not  yet 
positive  what  this  step  indicating  mistrust  may  mean. 
The  Japanese  people,  however,  will  resist  it.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Terauchi-Motono  cabinet 
may  have  consented  beforehand  to  British  participa- 
tion in  this  Japanese  action. 

"Japanese  diplomacy  still  is  conscious  of  the  in- 
complete development  of  the  country  when  it  is  a 
question  of  widely  extended  projects  in  Europe,  and 
is  weak  toward  England.  Such  consent,  therefore, 
is  not  improbable.  Admitting  this,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  find  it  difficult  to  defend  itself  against 
the  storm  of  opposition  that  would  be  raised  by  the 
people. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Allies  regarding  Japan's 
action  will  depend  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  point 
of  view  in  Washington.  The  landing  of  the  Japa- 
nese troops  in  Vladivostok  was  cabled  once  before — 
this  last  December.  At  that  time  Wilson's  Govern- 
ment did  not  stir.  The  American  press  showed  even 
joy  over  this  news  which  afterward  was  none  the  less 
found  to  be  false.  America's  attitude  on  this  occa- 
sion might  not  be  different  if  circumstances  had  not 
changed.  Discussion  of  the  action  of  the  Japanese 
began  immediately.  Wilson — who  poses  as  the  pro- 
tector of  small  nations  and  as  such  still  flirts  with  the 
Bolsheviks  in  opposition  to  his  friends  of  the  Allies 
in  order  to  in  some  way  or  other  obtain  for  Amer- 
ica the  Russian  and  Siberian  market — cannot  per- 
mit the  Japanese  to  openly  help  themselves  in  Rus- 
sia, but  rather  is  forced  to  wink  at  them  and  attempt 
to  check  their  action.  The  Japanese,  however,  have 
not  remarked  this  winking.  This  is  awkward  for 
Wilson,  especially  because  it  will  be  difficult  for  him 
to  rise  up  against  Japan,  now  that  he  has  received 
a  number  of  ships  in  addition  to  150,000  tons  agreed 
upon  at  the  low  American  price." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Vatican  and  the  Question  of  Peace 
The  final  renunciation  of  the  Reichstag's  "no  an- 
nexation and  no  indemnity"  resolutions  seems  to 
have  caused  marked  dissatisfaction  at  the  Vatican — 
dissatisfaction  not  unmixed  with  resentment.  The 
Papal  note  of  last  summer  expressed  a  certain  assur- 
ance that  the  Vatican  was  aware  of  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  Central  Powers  with  regard  to  peace  con- 
ditions, and  that  these  intentions  were  by  no  means 
irreconcilable  with  the  demands  of  the  Entente.  The 
reply  of  the  Central  Powers  sadly  disillusioned  the 
Vatican,  and  this  disillusion  was  only  increased  by 
the  subsequent  developments  of  the  autumn.  For  some 
months  past  the  resentment  of  the  Vatican  against 
the  Central  Powers  has  been  expressed  with  great 
frankness  in  the  Corriere  d' Italia,  the  Vatican's  semi- 
official organ  for  the  discussion  of  current  political 
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affairs.  Its  attitude  toward  Germany  has  been  quite 
as  bitter  as  that  of  any  section  of  the  press  in  Italy 
or  France.  The  publication  of  the  Emperor  Charles' 
letter,  without  exactly  reopening  the  controversy,  has 
recalled  public  attention  to  the  matter,  by  suggest- 
ing anew  that  the  Vatican  really  had  official  assur- 
ance of  a  conciliatory  attitude — at  least  from  Aus- 
tria. But  considering  that  the  treatment  of  the  Papal 
note  was  a  blow  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican,  it 
would  be  only  natural  if  at  present  the  Pope  should 
wish  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair;  particu- 
larly in  view  of  possible  developments  of  the  Czernin- 
Clemenceau  controversy.  Apparently  he  had  not 
been  in  very  close  relations  with  Czernin,  and  the 
Italian  clerical  press  showed  no  sympathy  for  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 

In  France,  the  Vatican's  effort  to  induce  or  force 
a  peace  discussion  last  summer  aroused  deep  resent- 
ment. It  was  too  deep  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  Temps 
(April  27),  which  believes  that  the  Vatican  has  at- 
tempted to  minimize  and  half  disown  its  effort,  justi- 
fies its  position  as  follows: 

'"The  Osservatore  Romano,  which  is  considered 
to  express  the  thought  of  the  Vatican,  has  explained 
itself  once  more  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  note  of 
last  summer.  It  maintains  that  the  note  was  drawn 
up  spontaneously  by  the  Holy  See  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Papal  representatives  abroad  or  of  the 
foreign  representatives  at  the  Vatican.  But  the  very 
insistence  of  the  Osservatore  Romano  shows  how 
hotly  this  is  disputed;  and  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
dications and  testimony  to  the  contrary  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Immediately  after  the  first  news  of  the  note 
was  received  the  Germania,  principal  organ  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Germany,  wrote: 

"  'The  action  of  the  Pope  is  so  significant  that  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place  without  prior 
contact  with  the  two  groups  of  powers.  Moreover, 
the  preparations  for  the  step  taken  by  the  Pope  fol- 
lowed the  official  channel.'  (Repeated  by  the  Koln- 
ische  Zeitung,  August  16,  1917.) 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  wrote  on  the  same  day  as 
follows : 


"  'We  are  now  assured,  from  a  source  which  is 
in  close  contact  with  the  Vatic  an,  that  this  time  Bene- 
dict XV  attaches  particular  importance  to  his  step, 
as  he  has  not  undertaken  it  without  first  getting  in 
touch  with  the  governmens  interested.' 

"On  August  16  also  an  important  Dutch  news- 
paper, the  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  stated  that,  before 
drawing  up  his  note,  the  Pope  had  secured  ample  in- 
formation on  the  general  situation  of  the  conflict  and 
the  various  peace  stipulations,  by  means  of  his  nun- 
cios and  special  envoys.  Further  statements  of  the 
same  sort  might  be  cited.  Doubtless  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  deduce  that  the  Pope  actually  consulted  the 
Entente  Powers;  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  consult  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  news- 
papers so  very  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  what 
goes  on  in  Germany  should  have  been  so  grossly  mis- 
taken. In  addition  to  this  the  Idea  Nazionale  on 
Tuesday  last  published  the  statements  of  a  person 
'who,  owing  to  his  having  been  continuously  in  clos- 
est touch  with  the  highest  circles  of  the  Vatican,  was 
able  to  clarify  the  situation.'  This  person  declares 
that  when  the  Pope  decided  to  send  his  note  last 
summer  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  'more 
or  less  sincere  pacific  leanings  of  the  court  of  Vienna,' 
and  he  adds: 

"  'It  is  certain  that  Mgr.  Pacelli,  after  the  inter- 
views which  he  had  with  Erzberger  and  Hertling,  the 
latter  of  whom  at  that  time  was  still  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Center,  informed  the  Holy  See  of  certain  aspi- 
rations of  Vienna,  and  perhaps  also  of  Berlin,  and 
had  down  the  broad  lines  on  which  the  two  empires 
held  the  illusion  that  they  could  open  peace  negotia- 
tions.' 

"Mgr.  Pacelli  is  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Munich.  If 
the  informer  of  the  Idea  Nazionale  is  correct  in  his 
facts,  we  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  the  Osserva- 
tore Romano  that  the  Papal  note  was  drawn  up  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  nuncios." 

The  importance  of  this  discussion  lies  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  continued  hostility  in  France  to- 
ward intervention  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of  the  Vati- 
can. 
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The  New  Budget 

Newspaper  comment  and  Parliamentary  reports 
show  the  amounts  of  loans  and  taxes  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  estimates  for  the  next  year, 
the  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  financing  the 
Allies.  A  notable  statement  concerning  the  financial 
position  of  Germany  is  also  given. 

(All  amounts  are  given  in  pounds  sterling.)  On 
22  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced 
the  budget  for  1918-1919.  In  anticipation  of  this  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  had  been  discussed 
in  the  press  for  several  days.  The  Times  of  20  April 
had  pointed  out  that  after  every  allowance  had  been, 
made  for  "set-offs"  in  the  shape  of  loans  to  Allies, 
etc.,  the  net  expenditure  of  the  country  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  had  amounted  to  5,000  millions  "to- 
wards which  the  revenue  has  provided  about  1,790 
millions  and  the  tax  revenue  about  1,540  millions." 
In  the  financial  year  of  1917-1918,  as  the  Times  of  22 
April  shows,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  2,696  mil- 
lions, the  revenue  707  millions,  and  the  deficit  there- 
fore to  1,989  millions.  During  the  last  year  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  had  been  greatly  exceeded.  The 
revenue  was  greater  than  the  preliminary  estimate  by 
68  millions,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded  that  antici- 
pated by  406  millions.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  interest  on  the  war  debt  alone  now  amounts  to  170 
millions  per  year,  an  increase  of  63  millions  in  twelve 
months,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  pre-war  expendi- 
ture. Under  these  conditions  it  was  concluded  that 
the  new  budget  would  have  to  provide  for  the  raising 
of  about  800  millions. 

There  was  much  preliminary  discussion  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  which  should  be  adopted.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  consid- 
erable controversy  on  the  question  of  the  relative 
amounts  which  should  be  raised  by  taxation  and  by 
borrowing.  Needless  to  say,  the  papers  of  the  more 
conservative  sort,  which  are  read  by  the  propertied 
classes,  showed  an  inclination  to  favor  heavy  loans, 
while  those  of  the  more  radical  sort  insisted  that  the 
taxes,  and  especially  those  upon  large  fortunes  and 
large  incomes,  had  so  far  been  too  low  and  should  be 
very  considerably  raised.  Thus,  the  Daily  News  of 
22  April  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  Government 
in  previous  years  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue  was 
"one  of  the  gravest  blots  on  the  administration." 

There  was  also  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  The  Daily  News 
quoted  with  great  approval  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  as  having  "imposed  the  stiff  est  demands  on  ac- 
cumulated wealth  ever  made  in  any  country."  It  in- 
sisted that  the  farmers  of  England  must  bear  a  heavier 
share,  and  hinted  that  a  levy  on  capital  might  soon  be 
necessary.   The  French  tax  on  luxury  purchases  also 


formed  a  basis  of  considerable  discussion,  and  it  was 
stated  that  special  inquiries  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  concerning  the  success  of  this  particular 
tax.  It  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  more  con- 
servative section  of  the  press,  probably  because  it 
offered  an  alternative  to  heavier  income  taxes  and 
might  even  avert  the  danger  of  a  levy  on  capital.  Thus, 
the  Morning  Post  of  20  April  greatly  favored  it, 
while  the  Daily  News  had  little  to  say  in  its  favor. 

Standing  between  the  conservative  and  radical 
points  of  view  we  have  the  sound/  liberalism  of  the 
W estminster  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Chronicle.  These 
papers  both  see  in  the  increasing  demands  made  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  country  a  great  influence  working  for 
democracy.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (20  April)  felt 
that  not  only  the  financing  of  the  war  but  "recovery 
after  the  war"  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  those  who  previously 
"consumed  an  inordinate  amount  of  service  and  ef- 
forts to  reduce  their  expenditure.  The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle (22  April)  believed  that  increases  on  income 
taxes,  supertaxes,  death  duties,  and  the  consumption 
of  luxuries — taxes  long  recognized  as  the  mainstays 
of  the  Exchequer— would  best  fill  the  needs  of  the 
moment. 

The  budget  was  introduced  under  very  favorable 
circumstances.  All  other  legislation  had  been  cleared 
out  of  the  way  to  give  it  precedence.  It  provided  for  a 
total  revenue  of  842  millions,  of  which  782  millions 
were  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture was  placed  at  2,972  millions,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
2,130  millions.  The  income  tax,  rated  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  income,  and  as  to  whether  it  was 
earned  or  unearned,  is  raised  to  a  maximum  of  6 
shillings  in  the  pound,  or  very  nearly  30  per  cent. 
The  supertax  is  again  increased.  The  taxes  on  farm- 
ers practically  doubled  by  the  simple  process  of  using 
double  the  renting  value  as  a  basis  of  assessment. 
Duties  on  alcoholic  drinks  are  to  be  as  great  again  as 
those  of  last  year,  and  taxes  on  tobacco,  matches  and 
sugar  are  all  substantially  increased.  Postage  rates 
are  raised  by  about  50  per  cent.  The  only  marked 
innovation  is  the  introduction  of  the  luxury  tax,  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  2  pence  in  the  shilling 
(that  is  to  say,  one-sixth)  on  articles  which  will  be 
classed  as  luxuries  irrespective  of  their  price,  and  on 
"luxury  establishments,  such  as  hotels  and  restau- 
rants." 

"Mr.  Bonar  Law,"  says  the  Times  of  23  April, 
"spoke  for  exactly  two  hours,  but  his  statement  was  so 
concise  and  businesslike  that  he  never  for  an  instant 
lost  the  attention  of  the  House.  .  .  .  The 
House  showed  its  satisfaction  with  the  fulfillment  of 
his  expectation  a  year  ago  that  the  United  States  would 
assist  the  Allies  financially  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
ability.    The  United  States,  in  fact,  had  advanced  to 
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the  Allies  during  the  year  no  less  a  sum  than  950  mil- 
lions, of  which  approximately  500  millions  had  been 
advanced. to  us  (Great  Britain)."  On  the  question  of 
the  new  taxation  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained that  his  principle  was  to  raise  at  least  as  much 
revenue  as  would  cover  peace  expenditure  and  "the 
increased  debt  charge,  if  the  war  were  to  come  to  an 
end."  According  to  the  Times,  the  House  showed  dis- 
tinct approval  of  the  increased  taxation  placed  on  the 
farmers,  while  "most  of  the  other  changes  in  taxation 
were  received  without  any  mark  of  feeling." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Bonar  Law  com- 
pared the  financial  position  of  Great  Britain  with  that 
of  Germany: 

"I  am  taking  the  German  estimates  at  their  face 
value — taking  the  statements  of  the  German  Finance 
Ministers  themselves.  The  first  point  is  as  regards  the 
increase  of  expenditure.  We  have  all  been  alarmed, 
and  justly  so,  at  the  rate  at  which  our  expenditure  has 
steadily  grown.  It  is  true  also  of  Germany.  Up  to 
June,  1916,  as  we  were  told  by  the  German  Finance 
Minister,  their  monthly  expenditure  was  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  millions.  It  has  now  by  their  own  state- 
ment risen  to  upwards  of  187  millions.  That  means 
that  their  daily  expenditure  is  six  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, almost  the  same  as  ours,  although  our  expendi- 
ture includes  such  items,  for  instance,  as  separation 
allowances  and  other  matters  of  that  kind  borne  in 
Germany  by  the  States  and  municipalities,  and  which 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  German  figures. 

"The  second  point  of  German  finance  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  is  their  war 
debt.  Their  last  vote  of  credit,  which  was  estimated 
to  carry  them  on  to  June  or  July,  brings  the  total 
amounts  of  all  their  votes  of  credit  to  6,200  millions, 
and,  as  I  shall  show,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  that 
amount  has  been  added  to  their  war  debt.  That  is 
certain,  because  their  taxation  has  not  covered  peace 
expenditure,  in  addition  to  their  debt  charge.  Up  to 
1916  they  imposed  no  new  taxation.  In  1916  they 
imposed  a  war  increment  tax,  taking  once  for  all 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  capital  levy,  which  was 
estimated  to  bring  in  275  millions  sterling.  They 
added  also  that  year  25  millions  nominally  to  their 
permanent  revenue.  In  1917  they  added,  in  addition, 
40  millions  to  their  permanent  revenue.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  their  estimates  were  realized,  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  was  not  the  case,  the  total 
amounts  of  new  taxation  levied  by  them  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  come  to  365  millions,  as  against 
our  1,014  millions.  This  365  millions  is  not  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  war  debt  which  had  been 
accumulated  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  If  we  look 
now  at  what  their  balance-sheet  will  be  a  year  hence  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  I  have  put  ours,  their  war 
debt  at  that  time  will  be  not  less  than  8,000  millions. 
The  interest  on  that  will  be  at  least  400  millions,  sink- 
ing fund  at  half  per  cent.,  will  be  40  millions.  Their 
pension  engagements,  which,  of  course,  must  be  much 
higher  than  ours,  have  been  estimated  at  various 
amounts,  some  of  them  give  it  at  about  200  millions 
sterling.    I  am  sure  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying 


that  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  amount  will  be  at  least 
150  millions  sterling. 

Their  pre-war  expenditure  was  130  millions.  That 
makes  a  total  expenditure  of  720  millions.  Their  pre- 
war revenue  was  150  millions.  They  have  announced 
their  intention  of  raising  this  year  additional  perma- 
nent Imperial  revenue  of  120,000,000  pounds.  From 
the  nature  of  the  taxes  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  amount  will  be  realized,  but  assuming 
that  it  is,  it  will  make  their  total  additional  revenue 
185,000,000  pounds.  That,  added  to  the  pre-war 
revenue,  gives  a  total  of  335,000,000  pounds,  show- 
ing a  deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year,  comparing  the 
revenue  with  the  expenditure,  of  385,000,000  at 
least." 

The  debate  which  ensued  involved  some  criticism 
of  points  of  detail  and  method,  but  none  on  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  bill  was  based.  The  most  interest- 
ing speech  was  that  of  Mr.  McKenna,  a  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  somewhat  doubtful 
as  to  the  success  of  the  luxury  tax  and  believed  that 
the  rates  of  postage  and  on  cheques  would  give  more 
trouble  than  they  were  worth.  But  his  most  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  discussion  came  in  a  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  change  were 
made  in  the  arrangements  by  which  the  United  States 
financed  the  Allies.  As  the  whole  burden  of  financ- 
ing the  Allies  had  fallen  on  Great  Britain  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  United  States  would  take  over  that  burden  and 
permit  Great  Britain  to  finance  herself  alone.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  this.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  that  he  was 
already  attempting  to  put  this  suggestion  in  force. 

The  reception  of  the  budget  by  the  press  does  not 
offer  much  that  is  of  particular  note.  Even  papers 
quite  unfriendly  to  the  Government  admit  that  the 
general  scheme  is  a  sound  one  and  that  the  Ministry 
is  entirely  justified  in  its  demands.  The  Times  con- 
siders that  the  budget  "fulfills  general  anticipations 
very  handsomely."  The  Morning  Post  concludes 
"that  the  first  impression  produced  on  the  country  will 
be  favorable,  as  it  manifestly  was  on  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  unlike  most  of 
its  contemporaries,  feels  that  "the  new  rates  of  income 
tax  are  staggeringly  high."  It  remarks  that  a  man  of 
large  means  may  now  find  "half  his  income  absorbed 
by  taxes  and  supertaxes  alone.  .  .  .  Capital 
is  being  wiped  out  of  existence  in  all  directions,  the 
whole  financial  future  in  this  respect  is  being  compro- 
mised." Nevertheless,  the  Telegraphs  conclusion  is 
favorable:  "The  new  budget  represents  a  further 
very  strenuous  effort  to  retain  by  present  sacrifices  a 
position  of  financial  advantage  in  the  future  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  congratulates  the  Chancellor  on  his 
"practical  and  workmanlike  budget,"  and  is  cheered 
by  his  optimism  concerning  the  country's  "ultimate 
solvency."  Even  the  Daily  News  considers  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  new  rates  "have  been  favorably  re- 
ceived and  they  go  a  long  way  to  redeem  the  failure 
of  last  year  and  to  raise  confidence  in  our  financing 
of  the  war."  The  News  refers  appreciatively  to  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  Allied  finance.    "She  has  stabi- 
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lised  our  exchange,  and  largely  taken  our  place  in 
financing  our  Allies.  Fortunately,  after  having  borne 
that  burden  for  three  years,  we  are  still  able  to  finance 
ourselves.  This  is  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  re- 
serve of  the  nation,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  pride  we 
hope  that  the  suggestion  made  both  by  Mr.  Law  and 
Mr.  McKenna  that  the  loans  to  our  Allies  should  be 
made  direct  and  not  through  ourselves,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States." 

Austria's  Financial  Position 

(Times,  23  April).  Zurich,  April  21.— An  offi- 
cial statement  issued  in  Vienna  shows  that  Austria's 
war  debt  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  was  42,300,000,- 
000  kronen  (1,762,500,000  pounds  at  pre-war  rates) 
more  than  the  23,000,000,000  kronen  (958,333,333 
pounds)  which  was  covered  by  the  first  six  war  loans. 

The  expenses  of  the  administration  and  of  Aus- 
tria's war  debts  amounted  by  the  end  of  June,  1916, 
to  24,550,000,000  kronen  (1,022,916,666  pounds). 
The  average  daily  cost  of  the  war  in  the  first  year  was 
29,000,000  kronen  (1,208,333  pounds),  in  the  sec- 
ond year  41,000,000  kronen  (1,708,333  pounds), 
and  in  the  third  year  49,000,000  kronen  (2,041,666 
pounds).  It  is  expected  that  in  the  fourth  year  the 
cost  will  certainly  amount  to  60,000,000  kronen  (2,- 
500,000  pounds). 

Hungary's  war  expenditure  is  not  included  in 
these  figures,  and  have  never  been  published,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  quota  contributed  by  the  two  States 
her  war  debt  must  amount  to  24,000,000,000  kronen 
(1,000,000,000  pounds). 

Austria's  total  State  debt  has  been  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  year,  and  now  aggregates  over 
55,000,000,000  kronen  (2,291,666,666  pounds),  in- 
volving interest  amounting  to  2,215,000,000  kronen 
(92,291,666  pounds)  per  annum. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  British  Budget  (sic). 

The  "Journal  des  Debats"  of  April  24  comments 
on  the  British  budget,  and  while  expressing  natural 
misgivings  over  the  size  of  the  debts  of  the  nations  at 
war,  compares  the  British  favorably  to  the  German, 
and  advocates  the  adoption  by  the  French  of  a  more 
extended  use  of  general  war-taxation  such  as  that  cur- 
rent in  England,  to  the  lessening  of  the  proportion  of 
straight  war  loans. 

What  will  the  budgets  of  the  powers  be  when  the 
war  is  over?  How  may  the  burden  be  lightened  by 
distribution?  Will  all  the  nations  be  successful  in 
the  attempt?  This  is  a  problem  everywhere.  Great 
Britain  has  not  awaited  the  end  of  the  war  to  attempt 
to  solve  it,  and  the  statement  made  yesterday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  almost  as 
much  interest  for  us  as  for  the  English.  Without  con- 
cealment or  attenuation  he  pointed  out  the  unbeliev- 
able burdens  which  the  present  war  imposes  on  all 
nations;  and  he  showed  at  the  price  of  what  sacrifices 
these  burdens  must  be  borne. 

In  this  matter  our  own  policy  has  been  timid  and 
hesitating.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  M.  Ribot  we  have 
far  too  willingly  had  recourse  to  the  easy  expedient 
of  the  loan,  rather  than  to  the  manly  solution  of  taxes. 


M.  Klotz  was  fortunate  in  getting  the  Chamber  for  the 
first  time  to  vote  a  non-military  budget,  after  three 
years  of  the  regime  of  "provisory  twelfths."  This 
budget  has  only  just  been  voted  by  the  Chamber  after 
four  whole  months  of  discussion.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  our  mobilization,  which  has  been  more  com- 
plete than  England's,  together  with  the  occupation 
of  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  our  country,  has  made 
particularly  difficult  for  us  the  great  and  very  neces- 
sary financial  effort.  Acknowledging  our  more  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  however,  have  we  done  all  that 
was  possible,  and  all  that  should  have  been  done? 
When  we  consider  the  tremendous  financial  sacri- 
fice to  which  from  now  on  the  British  taxpayer  con- 
sents, it  seems  indeed  as  if  our  parliament  might  have 
shown  itself  more  courageous,  and  above  all  more 
prompt. 

The  British  taxpayer  will  certainly  be  able  to  face 
the  burdens  of  the  future  budgets  of  peace  times; 
for  he  is  at  present  actually  paying  off  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  even  an  increasing  part. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able 
to  conclude,  not  without  legitimate  pride,  that  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war  is  a  great  testimonial  of  eco- 
nomic soundness. 

He  showed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  usual  deficit 
of  the  German  budget  is  at  least  nine  billions — and 
this,  in  spite  of  the  great  taxes.  .  .  .  Un- 
doubtedly we  must  not  underestimate  the  economic 
resistance  of  Germany  and  the  worth  of  those  who 
manage  her  finances;  but  easily  though  figures  may 
me  manipulated  in  time  of  war,  they  will  inevitably 
return  to  their  true  value  when  peace  is  declared.  The 
British  are  not  waiting  for  peace  to  face  this  stem 
truth.  . 

It  is  stupendous,  it  is  overwhelming;  but  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer  knows  from  experience  that  the  income 
tax  will  be  decreased  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 
He  knows  that  this  is  the  first  care  of  his  government; 
whereas  in  other  countries,  such  as  ours,  no  one  would 
dare  nourish  such  an  illusion.  Another  point  is  that 
all  the  taxes  in  England  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  indirect  taxes  bear  their  part  of  the 
common  burden,  and  everything  is  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  from  the  tax,  while  other  preoccu- 
pations are  put  aside.  Nothing  tends  to  develop  the 
good-will  of  the  taxpayer  like  the  feeling  that  he  is  not 
being  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbor.  In 
the  matter  of  taxation  the  British  have  neither  pride 
or  mental  reserve.  They  borrow  the  ideas  of  others 
when  these  seem  practical:  at  present  they  are  propos- 
ing to  adopt  our  tax  on  articles  of  luxury,  but  with  a 
higher  rate. 

The  British  budget  of  1918-19  holds  the  record. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  record  be  not  beaten;  but  we 
must  not  disguise  the  fact  that  it  will  be  if  the  next  is 
a  war  budget — for  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  the 
military  expenses  will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Conseils  Generaux 
During  the  last  few  days  the  semi-annual  meetings 
of  the  Conseils  Generaux  (elective  assemblies  com- 
posed of  as  many  members  as  there  are  cantons  in  the 
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Department)  have  been  held  all  over  France.  With 
very  few  exceptions  they  have  passed  motions  expres- 
sing confidence  in  the  Government,  and  affirming  their 
faith  in  final  victory. 

Le  Temps,  April  25,  points  out:  "It  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  that  these  assemblies,  the  members 
of  which  are  in  permanent  contact  with  the  masses  of 
the  people,  should  have  been  led  by  the  same  patri- 
otic  thought,  and  that,  save  for  some  men  and  some 
parties,  they  should  have  proclaimed  aloud,  in  almost 
identical  terms,  their  healthy  conception  of  the  na- 
tional duty.  .  .  .  This  attitude  should  earn  a 
salutary  lesson  to  those  men  who  persist  in  contro- 
versies which  proceed  only  from  the  most  mediocre 
party  spirit." 

Practically  all  papers  reproduce  the  votes  of  con- 
fidence of  the  various  Conseils  Generaux — votes 
which  are  particularly  significant  of  the  general  stead- 
iness of  the  French  morale  at  this  time,  when  the  ex- 
treme Socialists,  Cachin,  Moutet,  Sembat  et  al,  are 
trying  to  propagate  the  idea  that  peace  could  have 
been  had  in  1917  (Charles  I.'s  letter)  and  still  could 
be,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  present  French  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  insistence  of  these  few  which  has 
caused  Clemenceau  to  consent  to  the  communication 
of  the  entire  file  of  documents  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter. Arthur  Meyer  in  Le  Gaulois,  April  26,  writes: 
"When  the  letter  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  pub- 
lished ...  I  should  have  preferred  that  this 
publication  should  not  have  been  made.  But  that  is 
past.  .  .  .  What  I  regret  distinctly  is  that 
the  commission,  in  spite  of  M.  Barthou's  wise  resist- 
ance, should  have  voted  the  communicating  of  the 
complete  file  of  documents  .  .  .  the  140  dep- 
uties of  the  three  commissions  first,  then  all  the  other 
deputies,  then  the  senators,  finally  the  entire  public 
will  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  chan- 
cellery. I  consider  that  a  novelty  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous sort.  .  .  .  Could  M.  Ribot  usefully 
pursue  negotiations  in  1917?  It  is  possible.  What 
does  that  matter  in  1918?" 

In  closing  he  cites  a  Noyon  woman  who  being 
asked  why  she  felt  less  anxiety  at  this  second  evacu- 
ation, answered:  "Because  on  the  former  occasion 
we  had  a  republic  where  everyone  commanded.  Now 
we  have  someone  who  commands  in  the  republic.  I 
have  confidence."  Whether  true  or  not  the  anecdote 
is  typical  of  a  new  spirit  of  national  solidarity  ap- 
pearing in  the  working  classes,  members  of  which 
have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  written  letters  to  ihe 
press,  protesting  against  the  assumed  right  of  the  So- 
cialist leaders  to  speak  for  the  entire  working  class. 
Le  Temps,  April  25,  says  of  this:  "It  is  more  than 
ever  important  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  the  masses  in  the  name  of  which 
they  pretend  to  speak.  It  is  above  all  important  to 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  those  manoeuvers  which  tend 
to  falsify  in  the  most  dangerous  manner  the  charac- 
ter and  bearing  of  certain  manifestations." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  German  Additional  Budget  and  Taxation 
The  ordinary  budget  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in 
February  and  with  an  addition  now  under  discussion 


by  the  Reichstag  shows  a  deficit  of  nearly  three  bil- 
lion marks.  This  budget  is  merely  a  formal  one,  based 
on  the  usual  financial  operations  of  the  Empire.  As 
in  previous  years  of  the  war,  it  omits  specific  war  ex- 
penditures (which  are  covered  by  the  extraordinary 
budget)  and  also  certain  special  economic  expeditures 
now  covered  in  a  budget  presented  by  the  new  Minis- 
try of  Economics.  The  deficit  of  nearly  three  billions, 
therefore,  shows  a  precipitous  increase  in  the  ordinary 
running  expenses  of  the  Government.  That  of  last 
year  was  but  1,250,000,000  marks.  Those  who  com- 
ment on  this  increase  remark  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
continue  in  the  future. 

War  expenditures  are  met  by  regular  war  loans. 
Only  the  ordinary  running  expenses  are  covered  by 
taxes,  and  it  is  to  meet  a  deficit  here  that  the  present 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Reichstag.  This  added 
revenue  will  be  realized  by  taxes  on  alcohol,  wines, 
and  spirits;  increased  customs  duty  on  coffee,  tea, 
etc.;  taxes  on  ordinary  war  profits;  an  increased  tax- 
ation of  business  transactions;  and  the  introduction 
of  a  luxury  tax.  Except  in  a  special  case  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  tried  to  create  new  monopolies.  It  is, 
therefore,  through  indirect  taxation,  that  this  deficit 
of  nearly  three  billion  marks  is  to  be  covered. 

The  largest  return  is  expected  from  the  monopoly 
on  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  This  should  yield  650,- 
000,000  marks.  The  Government  expects  to  obtain 
600,000,000  from  taxes  on  the  profits  of  companies 
during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  A  complete  nov- 
elty is  the  separate  taxation  of  each  profit-bearing 
professional  undertaking  or  action  of  individuals; 
for  example,  each  paid  professional  action  of  a  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  artist,  free-lance  journalist,  or  writer. 
The  existing  turnover  tax  on  Bourse  transactions  is  in- 
creased. In  principle  the  tax  will  be  60  per  cent,  on 
total  profits,  but  this  is  reduced  where  the  gains  are 
less  than  500,000  marks.  The  Ministry  expects  to 
realize  a  billion  marks  from  the  tax  on  exchange  op- 
erations and  from  the  levy  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  on 
articles  of  luxury. 

An  interesting  paragraph  of  the  bill  is  aimed  to 
prevent  Germans  from  avoiding  the  tax  by  change  of 
domicile.  Any  taxable  person  who  attempts  to  leave 
the  Empire  will  be  obliged  to  pay  five  years  personal 
tax.  German  subjects  who  have  changed  their  na- 
tionality since  August  1,  1914,  will  none  the  loss  be 
obliged  to  pay  this  tax.  The  only  exception  is  in  case 
foreign  residence  is  proved  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  or  a  matter  of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand, 
foreigners  who  live,  or  who  have  been  domiciled  in 
Germany  since  August  1,  1914,  will  also  fall  under 
this  special  law.  An  attempt  to  avoid  the  law  may 
entail  not  only  imprisonment  and  fines,  but  even  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country,  both  of  the  fiscal  evader, 
and  of  his  family. 

"This  program  may  be  likened  to  an  endless 
screw  which  can  be  tightened  to  meet  each  new  deficit. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  reform  of  the  old  system,  but  merely 
an  accentuation  of  evils  in  the  present  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  ventured  to  undertake  the  big 
fiscal  reforms  which  many  demand.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained in  large  part  by  the  opposition  of  the  German 
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States  (who  would  reserve  for  themselves  the  right 
of  direct  taxation)"  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  18) . 

This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion 
in  the  Reichstag,  crowding  out  other  subjects  of  de- 
bate. The  position  of  various  Reichstag  groups  is 
already  determined.  The  Right  is  frankly  contented 
that  the  Government  has  avoided  a  policy  of  direct 
taxation.  The  agrarians  are  pleased  that  the  city 
peoples  and  the  land  owners  must  bear  the  burden  of 
the  new  taxes.  The  Left  is  irritated  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  so  little  recourse  to  direct  taxation.  The 
five  or  six  hundred  millions  realized  by  the  tax  on  war 
profits  will  be  only  a  temporary  stop-gap.  All  the 
other  taxes  are  indirect.  While  there  is  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Reichstag,  all  parties  agree  that  the 
bill,  with  certain  radical  modifications',  will  be  passed. 

Liberal  papers  are  all  of  opinion  that  there  is 
need  of  a  radical  fiscal  reform.  The  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  (April  13)  criticizes  the  new  bill  vigorously  in 
that  it  places  the  heavier  burden  on  the  poorer  classes. 
It  fears  that  these  taxes  are  not  destined  merely  to  be 
temporary  because  they  can  yield  only  the  estimated 
return  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  concludes  em- 
phatically that:  "the  fiscal  program  based  on  pro- 
gressive taxation  of  food-stuffs  cannot  last.  The  pa- 
tience, of  the  tax-payers  has  its  limits." 

The  Morgenpost  (18  April)  writes:  "It  would 
be  well  that  the  Government  should  explain  what  plan 
it  proposes  for  our  future  financial  system.  The 
method  followed  during  the  last  few  years  cannot  con- 
tinue. A  coherent  taxation  system  must  be  adopted 
which  will  burden  only  the  most  vigorous  organs  of 
our  economic  life.  The  more  money  is  needed,  the 
more  necessary  becomes  the  need  of  a  rational  fiscal 
policy." 

The  Socialist  press  is  vigorous  in  its  criticism. 
Vorwaerts  points  out  that  the  Government  submitted 
the  bill  only  5  days  before  its  first  reading — not  to 
leave  the  deputies  time  for  close  examination.  With 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  taxes  will  yield  returns  only  after  the 
war.  "The  bill  is  misleading  since  the  expenses  for 
the  Navy  and  Army,  which  are  ascribed  to  extraordi- 
nary expenditures,  are  eliminated,  and  in  the  revenues 


the  computed  taxes  are  listed,  but  not  the  real  returns. 
If  such  methods  were  practiced  by  a  business  concern 
they  would  be  regarded  as  dishonorable.  A  Secretary 
of  Stale,  however,  makes  good  use  of  them." 

The  Munichner  Post  is  even  more  outspoken. 
"The  brave  German  citizen  ought  to  rejoice.  He  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  without 
helping  the  State.  The  new  taxes  which  leave  the 
property  of  the  wealthy  classes  intact,  and  which  deal 
with  the  war  profiteers  only  with  gloved  hands,  consti- 
tute a  brutal  plundering  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes." 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  thinks  that  "a 
war  indemnity  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  remedy 
the  financial  situation."  Scheidemann,  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Majority,  recently  declared:  "The  remain- 
ing burden  will  continue  to  weigh  on  us  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  will,  moreover,  force  us  to  sit 
quiet  for  many  years." 

A  criticism  of  a  more  technical  nature  appears  in 
the  Berlin  financial  paper,  Welt  am  Montag,  22  April. 
The  whole  system  is  nothing  but  a  makeshift,  and 
lacking  in  sincerity.  The  three  billions  anticipated 
will  only  cover  the  deficit  on  paper,  and  will  amount 
to  practically  nothing  during  the  war.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  the  tax  on  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco,  and 
for  the  monopoly  on  alcohol — commodities  which  are 
now  practically  non-existent  on  the  German  market." 
The  Welt  concludes  that  radical  reforms  are  neces- 
sary. 

Comments  in  the  Reichstag-  indicate  that  even 
Moderates  are  beginning  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  di- 
rect national  confiscation  of  property.  Stresemann, 
a  radical  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  proclaim  it,  and  the  Progressist,  Gothein. 
also  favors  it.  The  Association  for  the  Study  of  War 
Economics  recommends  that  this  be  25  per  cent,  on 
capital. 

Count  Roedern,  Secretary  of  State  and  Finances, 
admitted  at  the  Reichstag,  April  23,  the  imperfection 
of  his  bill,  only  excusing  it  on  the  ground  that  for  the 
moment  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  a  complete  re- 
vision. He  hoped  that  something  more  positive  could 
be  done  later  in  the  year,  stating  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty came  from  the  fact  that  a  short  war  had  been 
expected. 
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Germany  and  Holland 
The  negotiations  now  proceeding  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland  involve  several  vitally  important 
questions.  In  particular  they  raise  again  the  old 
question  of  the  transportation  of  sand  and  gravel  by 
the  Germans  over  Dutch  territory.  The  dispute  on 
this  matter  dates  back  to  1915.  In  that  year  the  Brit- 
ish Government  discovered  that  very  large  quantities 
of  sand  and  gravel  were  being  transported  across 
Holland,  mainly  by  water  routes.  According  to  the 
German  claim,  this  material  was  used  only  for  "pa- 
cific" purposes  in  Belgium.  British  experts,  however, 
were  willing  to  swear  that  samples  of  cement  taken 
from  German  trenches  and  other  defensive  works  in 
Belgium  showed  the  material  to  be  of  German  origin. 
The  German  Government,  while  denying  the  accuracy 
of  the  findings  of  the  British  experts,  admitted  offi- 
cially that  the  sand  and  gravel  brought  through  Hol- 
land had  been  used  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads in  Belgium;  and  this  use  was  considered  in 
Great  Britain  as  being,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
military  one. 

The  matter  was  serious,  for  the  reason  that  the 
use  of  these  roads  for  the  transportation  of  military 
material  released  for  the  transportation  of  greater 
numbers  of  troops  the  routes  which  passed  only 
through  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, in  protesting,  claimed  that  no  transport  of  this 
nature  was  permissible,  and  that  Holland  in  permit- 
ting it  was  deliberately  condoning  a  breach  of  her  neu- 
trality. Germany  insisted  that  all  transport  of  mate- 
rials through  Holland  was  permissible  by  interna- 
tional law;  while  the  Dutch  claimed  that  transport  for 
civil  purposes  was  "not  only  permissible,  but  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Rhine  Acts  not  legitimately  preventable." 
(Times,  11  Feb.) 

The  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land commenced  in  November,  1915.  Great  Britain 
demanded  that  the  amount  of  material  for  which 
transportation  across  Holland  was  allowed  should  be 
limited  to  what  would  appear  necessary  for  civil  pur- 
poses. In  July,  1916,  the  Dutch  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  had  fixed  the  amount  at  75,000  tons 
per  month;  but  a  month  later  its  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Loudon,  stated  that  a  German  specialist  had  "suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  them  that  420,000  tons  of  sand 
and  gravel  per  month  were  needed  for  strictly  pacific 
purposes  in  Belgium."  (Times,  24  Jan.)  It  is  not- 
able that  the  Dutch  Government  undertook  to  assure 
itself  of  the  use  made  of  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  ad- 
mitted that  it  could  not  with  propriety  permit  the 
transit  of  materials  used  for  military  works. 

Once  more  the  negotiations  were  taken  up,  and 
long  discussions  ensued.    In  the  autumn  of  1917  the 
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British  Government,  losing  patience,  placed  an  em- 
bargo upon  Dutch  commercial  cables.  Under  this 
pressure  M.  Loudon  announced  in  December,  1917, 
that  he  had  offered  to  refer  the  sand  and  gravel  dis- 
pute to  arbitration.  He  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
"the  British  Government  had  made  known  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  transit  to  which  it  had  ob- 
jected, had  ceased  for  some  time  past,  and  would  not 
be  resumed  before  March  15,"  there  was  room  to  hope 
that  an  arrangement  would  be  reached  before  the 
matter  again  came  up.  He  showed  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  favor  arbitration,  since  the  question  involved 
was  not  one  of  Holland's  right  to  permit  the  transit, 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  she  used  her  right.  The 
impending  discussion,  he  said,  would  therefore  "have 
tc  deal  with  the  method  of  application."  Should  no 
agreement  be  reached  by  15  March  "both  govern- 
ments would,  of  course,  then  have  to  act  as  circum- 
stances might  demand."  (Daily  Telegraph,  13  Feb.) 
On  27  February  Germany  agreed,  at  Holland's  re- 
quest, to  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  shipments. 

From  this  time  on  the  question  appears  to  have 
been  for  some  time  in  abeyance,  being  obscured  by 
the  still  more  critical  matter  of  the  use  by  the  Allies 
of  Dutch  shipping.  But  the  shipping  question  has  now 
itself  brought  the  sand  and  gravel  matter  again  into 
dispute;  since  the  German  Government  assumes  the 
position  that  the  Allies  have  violated  Dutch  neutrality 
to  an  extent  which  justifies  Germany  in  demanding 
further  concessions  from  Holland.  Greater  than 
either  separate  question,  however,  is  the  considera- 
tion that  Holland  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  the 
war.  So  great  might  be  the  results  of  her  participa- 
tion that  her  relations  with  Germany  constitute  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  of  European  politics  today. 

The  British  press  discusses  at  great  length  the  ex- 
isting situation.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  pro- 
nouncements rumors  and  conjectures  fill  most  of  the 
space,  but  of  these  a  fair  proportion  at  least  are  prob- 
ably accurate  enough. 

There  appears,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  German  Government  is  making  fresh  de- 
mands upon  Holland  and  is  adopting  a  threatening 
tone.  The  demands,  as  reported,  cover  a  wide  field. 
The  Rotterdam  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(22  April),  who  takes  rather  an  alarmist  tone,  sum- 
marizes the  general  situation,  quoting  from  Dutch  pa- 
pers of  excellent  standing: 

"Holland  may  be  faced  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks,  perhaps  days,  with  the  most  serious  perils 
she  has  encountered  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Though  there  have  been  many  dangerous  moments, 
the  Dutch  Government  so  far  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  neutrality  by  striking  a  balance  between  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  encircling  belligerents. 
But  this  time  the  most  skilfull  diplomacy  may  not 
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avail,  as  it  is  now  not  a  question  which  might  be  set- 
tled by  concessions  or  bargainings. 

"For  there  is  being  hatched  in  Berlin  a  plot  de- 
liberately designed  to  compel  Holland  into  becom- 
ing an  active  participant  in  the  word-struggle.  _  Up  to 
the  present  the  facts  have-  not  come  to  publicity,  nor 
can  they  now  be  stated.    For  the  moment  it  must  be 
left  at  this,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
demands  have  already  been  made,  or  are  about  to  be 
made,  by  the  German  Government,  which,  if  pressed, 
would  force  the  Netherlands  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  war.    Without  going  further,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  on  at  least  two  questions  the  German 
Government  has  always  taken  up  an  attitude  which 
would  afford  it  an  excuse,  if  occasion  offered,  of  mak- 
ing further  demands  on  the  Dutch  Government.  It 
has  never  given  any  sort  of  assent  to  the  policy  of  the 
latter  in  regard  either  to  the  transport  through  the 
Netherlands  of  sand  and  gravel  or  the  requisitioning 
cf  Dutch  ships  at  British  and  American  ports.  The 
chief  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  in  Germany  at  the 
present  moment  the  extremists  are  daily  growing  in 
power.    There  are  still  moderating  influences,  but  if 
these  be  defeated  nothing  will  stop  the  advocates  of 
unmitigated  force  from  taking  any  step  which  they 
think  might  favor  their  plans,  even  if  these  entailed 
the  active  hostility  of  Holland. 

"Whilst,  as  I  have  said,  the  actual  facts  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  the  first  move  in  the  game  has 
already  been  played  by  Berlin.  This  consisted  in 
sundry  articles  during  the  last  few  days  in  the  Ger- 
man newspapers,  carefully  forwarded  by  the  Berlin 
news  agencies,  purporting  to  be  inspired  by  'anxiety' 
over  the  possibility  of  Holland  being  able  to  maintain 
her  neutrality.  As  the  Dutch  know  the  wiles  of  their 
Eastern  neighbors,  this  uncalled-for  interest  has 
caused  here  much  uneasiness.  The  first  suggestion 
of  the  deep  motive  behind  this  Press  campaign  is 
contained  today  in  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Com- 
ant.  In  an  article  headed  'German  solicitude  and 
Dutch  anxiety,'  the  paper,  after  defending  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  has  sought  to  maintain 
neutrality  throughout  the  war,  says: 

"  'During  the  last  few  days  the  German  Press 
has  shown  special  interest  in  our  neutrality.  This 
benevolent  interest  is  superfluous.  It  only  awakens 
distrust,  and  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  something 
lies  behind  this  German  solicitude.  The  German 
Press  would  do  better  to  reserve  its  interest  for  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  German  Empire.  As  the  re- 
sult of  some  initial  successes  on  the  battlefield  there 
is  again  rising  in  Germany  a  military  current  which 
is  filling  with  anxiety  the  whole  world  outside  Ger- 
many, and  especially  Holland.  If  this  current  con- 
tinues to  rise  then  the  war  will  be  prolonged  for 
years,  and  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  more  lives.  It 
would  be  better  if  in  Germany  they  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  this  and  to  the  dangers  which  can  flow  there- 
from instead  of  making  themselves  anxious  about 
us.' 

"To  this  the  paper  adds:  'The  danger  of  the 
moment  is  hidden  not  here,  but  in  Berlin.  This  con- 
clusion is  perhaps  somewhat  alarming  for  our  read- 


ers, but  we  can  say  no  other.'    Knowledge  of  the  ac- 
customed methods  of  Germany  in  such  affairs  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  what  purpose  lies  behind  these 
Press  manoeuvres.    Berlin  is  carefully  constructing 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  complaint  that  Holland  has 
departed  from  her  neutrality.    These  schemers  try  to 
hide  their  real  purpose  under  the  guise  of  sympathy 
for  the  Dutch,  constantly  harping  on  the  theme  of 
Entente  'pressure.'    The  cloven  hoof  was  first  shown 
when,  in  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  shipping  ques- 
tion, a  sudden  renaissance,  which  in  itself  is  ominous, 
they  opened  up  an  entirely  new  argument.  What 
is  suggested  is  this:    The  Dutch  Government,  in  its 
note  to  the  Entente,  acceded  to  the  requisitioning  of 
part  of  its  mercantile  fleet,  but  on  condition  that  the 
ships  should  not  be  employed  in  the  'danger  zone,' 
01  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions.  The  En- 
tente being  unable  to  accept  this  condition,  the  ships 
will  be  so  used.    Therefore,  the  Dutch  Government, 
because  it  did  not  reject  outright  the  Entente  propos- 
als, is  responsible  for  the  use  being  made  of  its  fleet, 
so  it  has  abandoned  its  neutrality  and  is  favoring  Ger- 
many's enemies!    The  campaign  is  now  carried  a 
step  further  by  one  or  two  German  newspapers  pub- 
lishing a  statement  that  the  Entente  intend  requisi- 
tioning the  Dutch  ships  lying  in  the  Dutch  colonies, 
accompanying  the  allegation  with  threats  against  Hol- 
land.   The  semi-official  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  today  repeats  the  statement,  which 
so  far  as  is  known  here,  is  a  sheer  invention." 

Pveuter  despatches  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
(23  April)  give  the  same  impression,  offering  other 
quotations  from  the  Dutch  press.  It  is  especialy  not- 
able that  the  Nieuwe  Courant,  which  is  not  so  friendly 
to  the  Allies  as  many  other  Dutch  journals,  should 
show  alarm: 

"Amsterdam,  Monday. 

"The  uneasiness  evoked  in  Holland  by  Germany's 
military  position  and  the  rising  annexationist  spirit 
in  that  country  continues  to  find  expression  in  the 
Dutch  press.  The  Liberal  Handelsblad  lays  stress 
on  the  point  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  Ger- 
many's policy  towards  Holland  will  be  determined 
purely  by  the  question  what  promises  to  pay  best. 
The  journal  proceeds: — 

"  'For  instance,  should  the  position  of  the  Ger- 
man army  ever  be  such  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  commanders,  the  use  of  our  communications, 
even  if  this  involved  war  with  Holland,  would  in- 
crease the  chance  of  rapid  and  complete  victory  on 
the  Western  front,  we  must  fear  that,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  German  nation  remains  what  it  is,  use  would  be 
made  of  those  communications.  Years  have  taught 
them  nothing  in  Germany.  What  seemed  learned 
has  been  again  entirely  forgotten  after  the  victories 
on  the  Western  front.' 

"The  journal  then  expresses  regret  that,  so  far  as 
it  knows,  the  Entente  Powers  have  done  nothing  by 
facilitating  the  provision  of  war  material  to  help  to 
make  the  Dutch  army  strong  enough  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  invader,  and  it  admits  to  entertaining  doubts 
regarding  Britain's  readiness  to  come  to  Holland's 
help  if  the  Entente  demands  on  Holland,  such  as  in 
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the  sand  and  gravel  case,  really  brought  her  into  con- 
flict with  Germany.    The  journal  adds: — 

"  'So  long  as  she  is  convinced  our  Government 
is  earnestly  and  energetically  striving  after  the  strict- 
est possible  maintenance  of  our  neutrality,  should 
not  Great  Britain  somewhat  bridle  her  demands?' 

"The  Handelsblad  says  it  is  rumored  that  Ger- 
many has  made  attempts  to  secure  some  concessions 
from  Holland  concerning  the  transit  of  sand  and 
gravel  and  the  transport  of  various  necessities  not 
intended  for  military  purposes  by  rail  through  Lim- 
burg,  and  a  settlement  regarding  the  Rhine  river 
traffic.  The  Handelsblad  learns  that  an  agreement 
has  already  been  reached  regarding  these  points. — ■ 
Reuter. 

"The  Hague,  Monday. 

"The  Nieuwe  Courant  contains  an  article  in 
which  it  says: — 

"  'The  rumors  regarding  difficulties  which  are 
approaching  for  Holland  from  the  German  side  are 
not  groundless.  The  possible  speedy  revival  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  question  is  not  the  only  ground.  The 
tremendous  military  events  in  Northern  France  might 
shortly  place  the  country  before  the  necessity  of  re- 
plying to  desires  or  requests  directly  affecting  our 
neutrality.  The  feeling  in  Germany  toward  us  has 
not  improved  recently.  A  quite  unjustified  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
strict  neutrality  in  this  country  is  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  German  press.' 

"The  journal  ends  by  saying  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  cause  any  alarm,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  in  any  immediately  threatening  military 
danger,  but  that  national  deliberation  and  consulta- 
tion are  urgent." 

Germany's  concrete  demands  are  differently  esti- 
mated in  different  reports.  The  Morning  Post  (April 
24)  learns  that  they  include  "the  delivery  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  vegetables,  the  doubling  of  the  prices  of 
coal  to  be  delivered  by  Germany  to  Holland,  the 
transit  of  gravel  and  sand  through  the  Netherlands 
to  Belgium,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Rhine  shipping 
tariffs.  .  .  .  They  appear  to  attach  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  resumption  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  traffic  from  Germany  to  Belgium  through  Hol- 
land." Still  other  demands  are  noted  elsewhere. 
Holland  is  to  relax  her  restrictions  on  the  exportation 
to  Germany  of  "second-hand"  and  "repaired"  arti- 
cles (Daily  News,  April  24).  The  Times  correspon- 
dent (April  22)  hears  "that  as  a  set-off  to  the  seizure 
by  the  Associated  Governments  of  Dutch  shipping, 
Germany  would  demand  an  agreement  leasing  to  her 
a  certain  amount  of  Dutch  tonnage  to  be  placed  at 
her  disposal  immediately  after  the  war.  That  some 
such  demand  might  be  made  has  been  hinted  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  German  Fatherland  Party  on  sev- 
eral occasions."  He  also  reports,  "under  reserve," 
that  "amongst  the  demands  which  the  Germans  may 
produce  at  an  opportune  moment  is  a  requirement 
that  raw  materials,  for  example,  rubber,  from  the 
Dutch  colonies  shall  be  guaranteed  to  Germany  im- 
mediately after  the  war." 

Certainly  the  sand  and  gravel  dispute  forms  the 


center  of  negotiations;  but  the  question  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  raised  in  1915.  Whereas,  on  the 
former  occasion  the  transit  facilities  demanded  bv 
Germany  had  to  do  mainly  with  water  routes,  the 
present  claims  relate  more  to  the  railroads  traversing 
South  Limburg.  The  press  discusses  in  particular 
the  transport  of  goods  over  a  line  running  from  Mu- 
nich to  Antwerp  via  Roermond,  Weert,  Hamont,  and 
Herenthals.  This  was  built  by  a  Belgian  company 
about  1874  and  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  Dutch 
State  Railways.  The  Times  of  April  25,  from  which 
the  information  just  given  is  obtained,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  is  of  little  importance  to  Holland,  but 
possesses  obvious  value  to  Germany  just  now.  Free- 
dom of  transit  is  guaranteed  by  Holland,  but  up  to  the 
present  traffic  during  the  war  has  been  suspended. 
Now  Germany  has  requested  the  resumption  of  traffic, 
and  the  Netherlands  Government  has  naturally  con- 
sented, with  the  proviso  that  the  line  be  not  employed 
for  any  kind  of  military  transport."  The  opening 
of  this  railroad  is  frequently  referred  to  as  constitut- 
ing a  separate  demand,  but  it  is,  of  course,  bound  up 
with  the  sand  and  gravel  question. 

The  Handelsblad  is  hopeful  of  settlement:  "Re- 
garding the  traffic  over  the  South  Limburg  railways, 
which  might  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  non-mili- 
tary commodities,  negotiations  are  still  proceeding, 
and,  it  appears,  are  progressing  favorably.  The  sand 
and  gravel  question  is  not  yet  settled,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  at  present  there  are  differences  of  principle, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  in  this  question  also  an 
agreement  will  be  reached,  because  our  Government 
takes  the  standpoint  that  it  must  try  to  observe  in- 
ternational arrangements  as  honestly  and  impartially 
as  possible." 

But  the  British  press  sees  serious' obstacles.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  (April  24)  learns  that  Germany  is 
willing  to  agree  that  the  sand  and  gravel  shall  be 
used  only  for  "pacific"  purposes,  but  refuses  to  al- 
low Holland  to  exercise  control  or  even  supervision. 
This  the  Dutch  Government  could  not  accept,  "for,  in 
the  earlier  negotiations  with  the  Entente,  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  principle  that  through  its  own  officers,  it 
had  ensured  that  the  materials  so  transported  should 
not  be  used  by  the  Germans  for  military  purposes  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France." 

In  the  issue  of  April  26  the  Telegraph's  corre- 
spondent enlarges  on  this  point  and  suggests  that  Hol- 
land may  give  way  to  the  German  demand: 

"In  its  note  to  Berlin  in  February  during  the  in- 
ternational discussion  of  the  question  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment took  the  standpoint  that  it  was  its  duty  as  a 
neutral  in  the  event  of  a  resumption  of  the  transport 
to  satisfy  itself,  through  its  own  inquiry  commission, 
that  the  materials  going  to  Belgium  would  be  used 
only  for  civilian  purposes.  Berlin  now  professes  to 
interpret  this  as  meaning  that  Dutch  control  only 
comes  into  operation  if  and  when  the  quantities  trans- 
ported become  so  large  that  the  Dutch  Government 
has  good  reason  to  suspect  they  are  being  used  for 
military  purposes.  At  first  the  Dutch  Government 
declined  to  accept  this  representation,  but  there  is  a 
probability  that  under  pressure  they  may  be  inclined 
to  give  way.    What  this  demand  of  Berlin  really 
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means  is,  of  course,  that  at  least  large  quantities,  if 
not  all,  the  sand  and  gravel  transported  through  Hol- 
land into  Belgium  will  be  free  from  all  Dutch  con- 
trol. The  Dutch  Government  realizes  that  the  En- 
tente may  have  something  to  say  to  this,  but  across 
the  frontier  the  mailed  fist  is  being  shaken  and  the 
sabre  rattled." 

German  threats  are  said  to  have  been  made  in 
despatches  to  the  Dutch  Government,  but  these  have 
not  been  published.  The  Morning  Post  correspon- 
dent at  Amsterdam  declares  that  "there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  language  employed  by  the  German 
Minister  at  the  Hague     .  .     was  of  a  most 

threatening  nature."  Reuter's  Agency  learns  "on 
high  British  authority  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  brought  renewed  and  severe  pressure  upon 
the  Dutch  Government."  (Daily  Telegraph,  April 
24).  Many  other  reports  of  the  same  nature  appear, 
and  rumors  of  an  ultimatum  to  Holland  have  been 
current.  There  is  also  talk  of  military  pressure.  The 
Morning  Post  (April  24)  speaks  of  rumors  "that 
Germany  is  about  to  reinforce  her  troops  along  the 
German-Dutch  and  Belgian-Dutch  frontiers,"  and  in 
its  issue  of  April  25  gives  the  following: 

"The  Telegraafs  correspondent  on  the  Dutch- 
Westphalian  frontier  telegraphs  to  his  paper  that 
measures  are  being  taken  in  various  German  frontier 
places  in  Westphalia  for  quartering  cavalry,  and 
that  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  stabling  ac- 
commodation at  Gronau,  Nordhorn,  Burgsteinfurt, 
Rheine,  etc.  This  part  of  the  frontier  has  hitherto 
been  guarded  only  by  Landsturm  troops,  and  these 
preparations,  the  correspondent  adds,  have  created 
a  sensation  amongst  the  frontier  inhabitants." 

The  only  official  information  is  a  non-committal 
statement  given  out  by  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister 
on  April  25  in  reference  to  the  sand  and  gravel  ques- 
tion: "Negotiations  are  still  going  on,  but  I  may 
not  and  cannot  hide  from  the  Chamber  that  the  ques- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one.  I  cannot  say  more  at  the 
moment." 

German  pressure  is  being  exerted  in  other  ways 
than  by  direct  threats.  The  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  deprives 
the  latter  of  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  which 
she  would  have  received  from  England,  and  makes 
her  dependent  upon  Germany.  It  is  partly  as  "com- 
pensation" for  coal  to  be  supplied  that  Germany  is 
demanding  concessions.  The  German  Government 
is  also  attempting  to  increase  her  economic  hold  over 
Holland  by  "offering  to  arrange  the  payment  of  in- 
teresl  due  on  Russian  State  loan  holdings  in  Dutch 
hands"  {Daily  Telegraph,  April  22). 

The  atitude  of  the  Dutch  Government  is  not  offi- 
cially disclosed.  A  special  Dutch  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil, which  was  held  at  The  Hague  on  April  22,  is 
supposed  to  have  dealt  with  the  question  but  the  na- 
ture of  its  proceedings  is  carefully  guarded.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  wrote  on  April 
25  as  follows:  "I  am  positively  informed  that  Ger- 
many will  insist  upon  its  main  demand  as  to  the 
transit  of  sand  and  gravel  through  Holland  to  Bel- 
gium, and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  that  the 


Dutch  Government  firmly  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
demand  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion will  not  be  used  for  military  purposes.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  proof  as  long 
as  the  German  Government  declines  to  allow  Dutch 
representatives  to  make  investigations  in  the  occupied 
regions  of  Flanders  and  Northern  France. 

"This  afternoon  it  became  known  that  the  Dutch 
Government  had  suddenly  summoned  the  Dutch  Min- 
ister at  Berlin  to  come  to  The  Hague  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  him.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  situation  has  become  more  precarious." 

The  above  conclusions  may  have  been  based  in 
part  on  an  article  in  the  Handelsblad  of  the  same 
date  as  his  despatch:  "The  Dutch  Government  can- 
not and  will  not  do  otherwise  than  adhere  to  its  de- 
mand that  before  further  transport  of  sand  and  gravel 
ir-  permitted  a  Dutch  Commission  must  have  full 
freedom  to  investigate  in  Belgium  what  use  has  thus 
far  been  made  of  the  sand  and  gravel  which  passed 
m  transit  through  Holland  and  for  what  works  of  a 
civilian  nature  the  material  for  which  transit  is  now 
asked  is  intended.  The  fact  that  new  transport  fa- 
cilities are  asked  for  just  at  a  time  when  the  German 
offensive  is  in  full  swing,  while  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  an  urgent  need  should  now  have  suddenly  arisen 
for  sand  and  gravel  for  civilian  works  about  which 
nothing  was  known  on  February  27  (the  date  of  Ger- 
many's provisional  abandonment  of  the  transit  of 
sand  and  gravel),  must  lead  our  Government  to  be 
more  cautious  than  formerly.  Let  the  Government 
do  its  duty  as  a  neutral  Power  and  await  the  conse- 
quences." 

The  Dutch  press  talks  on  the  one  hand  of  "no 
surrender"  and  on  the  other  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining neutral  at  all  costs.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Express  (April  25)  shows  the  former  ten- 
dency: "The  Nieuwe  Courant  says  today:  Tt  is  up 
to  the  Germans,'  whereas  the  Handelsblad  remarks 
that  Germany  'not  improbably  wishes  and  needs 
much  sand  and  gravel  just  at  present  to  consolidate 
the  new  positions  taken  during  the  offensive.  If  this 
is  the  case,  for  Holland  to  allow  the  transit  of  sand 
and  gravel  would  naturally  mean  giving  up  her  neu- 
trality in  favor  of  Germany.  Holland  knows  what 
this  would  mean  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.' 

"The  Telegraaf  this  afternoon  says  that  Ger- 
many's suddenly  harsh  attitude  towards  Holland  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  national  fit  of  war 
fever  which  is  now  causing  havoc  even  among  Ger- 
many's sanest  people.  'Germany  has  evidently  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  throwing  the  British  Armies  into 
the  Channel.  When  this  is  done  she  hopes  to  admin- 
ister a  formidable  blow  on  England,  and  for  this  the 
Dutch  naval  base  would  be  of  priceless  value.  This 
idea  may  be  their  undoing.  Remember  what  hap- 
pened in  Belgium,  which  they  have  not  conquered 
to  this  day.  In  Holland  things  might  be  more  difficult 
still,  for  we  shall  sell  our  skins  dearly.' 

But  the  Times  correspondent,  writing  on  April 
24,  says  that  "today's  Dutch  Press  insists  that  the 
Dutch  Government  will  maintain  strict  neutrality 
'whatever  may  happen'."  Whether  this  means  that 
Holland  will  stand  up  for  her  rights  as  a  neutral  or 
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give  way  in  order  to  preserve  her  neutrality  is  not 
clear. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  Germany  is 
trying  to  force  Holland  into  the  war.  The  Times  cor- 
respondent (April  22)  deals  with  this  point:  "The 
question  arises  whether  the  German  Government,  act- 
ing under  the  influences  which  now  obviously  control 
her  policy  in  other  directions,  is  determined  to  force 
Holland  to  submit  under  protest  to  violations  of  her 
neutrality,  or  alternatively  to  refuse  to  submit  and 
share  the  fate  of  Belgium.  There  are  two  other  pos- 
sibilities— namely,  first,  that  this  pressure  upon  Hol- 
land at  this  moment  may  be  intended  to  alarm  the 
British  authorities  and  compel  them  to  detain  troops 
in  England;  and,  secondly,  that  Germany  may  hope, 
through  pressure  in  these  transit  questions,  to  obtain 
more  easily  very  onerous  conditions  in  her  economic 
proposals.  It  would  seem,  at  any  rate,  that  Germany 
believes  the  moment  to  have  come  when  she  holds 
the  trumps  and  can  force  the  game  in  the  manner 
which  best  suits  her  economic,  military,  and  possibly 
naval  requirements." 

The  Morning  Post  (April  25)  gives  what  is  per- 
haps as  close  to  an  authoritative  view  as  can  be  ob- 
tained: "The  Hague  correspondent  of  the  Handels- 
blad,  who  is  often  well  informed,  says  that  the  situ- 
ation contains  no  immediate  menace,  but  that  it  is 
felt  that  in  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  railway  line 
through  Limburg  and  in  the  sand  and  gravel  question 
everything  depends  on  what  are  the  intentions  of  Ber- 
lin.   The  correspondent  adds: 

"  'If  only  these  questions  themselves  are  at  issue 
then  there  may  be  troublesome  negotiations  and  fric- 
tion, but  nothing  worse.  But  if  Berlin  entertains 
further  plans  and  would  prefer  to  let  it  come  to  war 
with  Holland  rather  than  abandon  any  advantage, 
however  small,  as  regards  the  transport  of  military 
requisites  through  Dutch  territory,  then  both  these 
questions  and  especially  the  railway  one  might  lead 
to  serious  German  action.' 

"The  correspondent  considers  that  the  situation 
would  become  much  graver  should  Herr  von  Kuhl- 
mann  retire  from  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister,  but 
he  adds  that  the  Dutch  Government  will  firmly  ob- 
serve the  obligations  of  neutrality  whatever  hap- 
pens." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Holland  in  Danger 

La  Victoire,  (April  29) :  "The  situation  in  Hol- 
land is  becoming  seriously  disturbing.  The  Germans 
are  merely  seeking  a  pretext  for  devouring  the  little 
country.  They  have  found  it.  We  know  them.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Holland,  who  needs  wheat  which  the 
Allies  alone  can  furnish  her,  as  the  granaries  of  the 
Ukraine  are  too  empty  to  feed  Germany,  began  ne- 
gotiations with  the  governments  of  the  Entente  which 
would  have  been  advantageous  for  both  parties.  The 
Allies  were  to  furnish  to  Holland  the  100,000  hun- 
dredweights of  wheat  whicji  she  needs  and  to  pass 


everything  which  was  essential  to  her  daily  life;  in 
exchange  Holland  was  to  authorize  them  to  use  the 
Dutch  ships  which  'are  in  the  ports  of  the  Allies, 
notably  in  America. 

"Holland  had  reckoned  without  Germany.  She 
had  believed  herself  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  since  the 
Germans  have  occupied  Belgium,  she  is  completely 
surrounded  by  them  and  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"Germany  vetoed  the  plans,  but  the  Allies  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  considering  that  Holland  was  not 
free  and  was  acting  under  constraint.  They  requi- 
sitioned the  boats  which  were  rotting  in  their  ports 
promising  that  they  would  return  them  to  their  own- 
ers after  the  war,  and  pay  a  just  indemnity. 

"A  splendid  occasion  for  German  blackmail!  It 
is  this  blackmail  which  we  have  been  observing  for 
several  days. 

"As  everybody  knows,  Holland  occupies  the  low- 
er course  of  die  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine,  through 
which  streams,  by  means  of  canals  or  of  the  sea,  one 
can  communicate  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
where  Antwerp  is  situated.  Therefore,  heavy  ma- 
terials coming  from  Germany  can  be  distributed 
throughout  Belgium  by  following  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Meuse. 
Among  these  heavy  materials  are  sand  and  gravel, 
which  the  German  army  sorely  needs  for  its  fortifi- 
cations and  for  the  repair  of  the  Flemish  roads. 
These  materials  are  destined  to  a  military  use,  and 
Germany  is  attempting  to  force  Holland  to  permit 
their  passage. 

"This  violation  of  the  Dutch  neutrality  is  not  suf- 
ficient. They  wish  to  utilize  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg,  which  is  north  of  Liege,  for  the  passage  of 
their  trains  destined  to  carry  the  food  supply  to  their 
army  on  the  Belgian  front,  and  thus  relieve  their  own 
railroads  by  just  so  much. 

"If  Holland  were  to  accept  these  conditions,  she 
would  not  only  violate  her  neutrality  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Allies,  but  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
German  staff  should  not  even  send  troops  through  her 
territory  within  a  short  time.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  reason,  after  these  concessions,  why,  if  England 
should  succeed  in  completely  obstructing  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge,  the  Germans  should  not  demand  passage 
through  the  lower  Scheldt  for  her  submarines  and 
destroyers,  which  could  then  use  Antwerp  as  a  base. 
The  whole  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  belongs  to  Holland, 
who,  by  virtue  of  former  international  treaties,  is 
under  agreement  to  forbid  all  war  vessels  to  enter  or 
depart  from  Antwerp. 

"The  great  danger  which  threatens  Holland  is  the 
intoxication  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man military  caste  since  the  victories  in  Russia  and 
the  more  recent  military  successes  on  the  Western 
front.  Those  people  have  reached  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  intoxication  which  Napoleon  had  reached 
when,  from  1805  on,  he  began  to  make  annexation 
after  annexation. 

"We  have  no  doubts  concerning  the  pride  of  this 
little  nation  of  free  men.  But  what  we  do  fear  is 
that  it  may  not  be  able  long  to  resist  the  ogre  who 
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would,  in  a  few  steps,  quickly  arrive  at  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  in  spite  of  the  floods  which  can  only 
cover  about  one  half  of  the  country. 

"Through  lack  of  foresight  we  allowed  Serbia 
and  Roumania  to  be  crushed.  In  those  days  we  had 
no  interallied  generalissimo,  but  now  that  we  have 


one,  as  well  as  an  interallied  staff,  there  seems  to  be 
a  little  more  co-ordination  in  the,  efforts  of  the  Allies, 
and  it  would  be  inexcusable  on  our  part  to  allow  Hol- 
land to  be  crushed.  Have  they  thought,  in  London 
and  in  Paris,  of  how  Holland  could  be  helped  before 
she  should  be  murdered,  if  she  were  to  be  treated  like 
Belgium?" 
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Military 

Great  display  of  every  scrap  of  news  regarding 
the  constantly  increasing  activity  of  the  American 
Army  in  France  constituted  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  American  press  for  the  first  week  in  March. 
Without  exception,  top  heads  were  used  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  describing  the  first  heavy 
gas  attack  suffered  by  our  troops,  northwest  of  Toul, 
our  repulsing  of  successive  German  raids,  the  fact 
that  we  were  occupying  eight  miles  of  first  line 
trenches,  with  more  to  follow,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
American  observation  balloon  in  the  Zone  of  the 
Advance.  When  Major  General  Peyton  C.  March 
became  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  on  March  4  prominence 
was  given  to  his  declaration  that:  "There  is  no  pes- 
simism at  the  front.  The  boys  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  do  not  lack  confidence.  They're  ready  to 
fight." 

800,000  in  the  Next  Draft 

The  Associated  Press  announced  on  March  7  that 
the  War  Department  planned  to  call  about  800,000 
men  in  the  second  draft,  which  number  will  be  used 
to  fill  up  existing  organizations,  and  not  to  form  new 
divisions.  Thus,  "the  completion  of  the  full  program 
of  the  War  Department  without  creating  any  addi- 
tional divisions  will  probably  absorb  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600,000  men."  Also,  "the  number  of 
replacement  troops  necessary  is  worked  out  in  a  sci- 
entific way,  based  on  experience  at  the  front.  While 
official  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
something  more  than  200,000  will  be  necessary  for 
the  1918  program,  in  addition  to  the  600,000  pre- 
viously mentioned."  Delay  is  predicted  as  to  the 
date  upon  which  the  second  draft  will  be  called  be- 
cause Congress  is  revising  the  method  of  alloting 
quotas  to  the  several  States.  The  present  method, 
based  upon  the  total  registration  of  eligibles  in  each 
State,  will  probably  give  way  to  a  quota  based  upon 
the  number  of  men  in  each  State  who  are  registered 
in  Class  One  only.  The  factor  of  crop  harvesting 
also  interferes,  but  Washington  announces  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  call  up  the  draft  without  inter- 
fering with  necessary  agricultural  work. 

Aviation  Needs  and  Production 
The  request  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  Ma- 
jor Benedict  Crowell,  U.  S.  R.,  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars for  the  aviation  program,  on  March  4,  caused  the 
press  to  speculate  upon  the  status  of  the  country's 
airplane  production.  Some  of  the  newspapers  were 
pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  slowness  of  production, 
but  the  New  York  Times  summarized  general  opin- 


ion by  saying:  "At  last  American  airplane  manu- 
facturers have  their  coats  off  and  are  getting  things 
done."  The  New  York  Herald  asserted  that  great 
things  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Aircraft 
Board;  and  Mr.  George  Soule  wrote  enthusiastically 
in  the  New  Republic  about  the  Liberty  Motor.  It  is 
so  powerful,  he  declared,  that  no  lubricant  can  be 
used  in  it  except  castor  oil.  He  adds:  "The  Aircraft 
Board  procured  almost  the  whole  supply  in  the  coun- 
try and  imported  castor  beans  from  Bombay  and 
from  distant  places,  and  finally  encouraged  more  cas- 
tor bean  raising  in  the  South  by  furnishing  seed  beans 
at  cost  and  contracting  for  the  product  at  a  fixed 
price."  The  press  also  takes  due  notice  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  airplane  building  program  also  calls  for 
a  gigantic  plan  for  the  training  of  thousands  of  fliers 
and  mechanics. 

Care  of  American  Wounded 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  in 
Washington,  announced  through  the  newspapers  on 
March  2,  that  Congressional  legislation  is  needed  at 
once  to  establish  an  adequate  system  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  wounded  soldiers.  The  Board  reported 
to  Congress  that  "100,000  out  of  every  1,000,000 
sent  to  France  will  be  returned  during  the  first  year 
of  fighting,  and  instructions  in  new  lines  of  industry 
will  be  made  annually  for  20,000  who  will  be  phy- 
sically unable  to  return  to  their  pre-war  occupations." 
It  is  also  estimated  by  the  Board  that  1,200  instruct- 
ors at  home  will  be  needed  in  the  training  of  every 
100,000  disabled  soldiers,  who  are  divided,  into  the 
following  four  classes:     1,  permanently  invalided; 

2,  able  to  work  but  unfit  for  competitive  occupations; 

3,  must  learn  new  occupations;  4,  able  to  return  to 
their  pre-war  work.  About  80  per  cent,  are  expected 
to  fall  into  the  fourth  group,  and  the  remainder,  with 
few  exceptions,  into  the  third  group. 

It  was  decided  on  March  7  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  use  the  immigrant  quarters  on  Ellis 
Island  for  wounded  soldiers  en  route  to  hospitals 
and  that  another  part  of  the  same  area  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  Navy  Department  to  house  sailors  wait- 
ing for  assignment  to  ships. 

On  March  7,  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  announced 
that  5,000  more  Red  Cross  nurses  would  be  needed 
by  June  1.  He  estimated  that  there  are  between 
80,000  and  90,000  nurses  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  about  30,000  will  be  needed  for  war  work  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Associated  Press  announced  from  Washing- 
ton on  March  7  that  more  than  twelve  billion  dollars 
of  war  risk  insurance  had  been  written,  insuring  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Army.  The  average  insurance 
policy  was  eight  thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars, 
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with  ten  thousand  dollars  as  the  maximum  and  one 
thousand  die  minimum. 

In  regard  to  French  decorations  for  American 
soldiers  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  March  6 
remarks:  "To  refuse  the  French  decoration  to  our 
soldiers  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  them  and  an 
affront  to  France,  who  bestowed  them.  Let  us  pre- 
tend,  if  we  will,  that  the  millionaires  we  send  to  for- 
eign'courts  are  commonplace  citizens  with  one  dress 
suit.  There  is  no  harm  in  that  fiction.  But  let  us 
allow  our  soldiers  to  win  every  distinction  possible." 

"A  Business  Manager  of  American  Industry" 
On  March  5  President  Wilson  announced  the  re- 
organization of  the  War  Industries  Board,  giving  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  vastly  increased 
powers  to  control  the  output  of  American  industries 
during  the  war.  The  press  generally  agrees  that  this 
makes  Mr.  Baruch  one  of  the  most  powerful  officials 
in  the  world,  and  brings  about  a  centralization  of 
authority  which  "will  put  many  other  Government  of- 
ficials in  the  rubber  stamp  class."  The  New  York 
Sun,  March  6,  avers  that  "American  industry  today 
has  a  general  manager  and  his  name  is  Bernard  M. 
Baruch."  In  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Baruch  the 
President  outlined,  as  follows,  the  great  functions  of 
the  Board: 

"1.  The  creation  of  new  facilities,  and  the  dis- 
closing— if  necessary,  the  opening  up — of  new  or 
additional  sources  of  supply. 

"2.  The  studious  conservation  of  resources,  and 
facilities  for  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial 
economics. 

"3.  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where 
necessary,  to  new  uses. 

"4.  Advice  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  prices  to  be 
paid. 

"5.  The  determination,  whenever  necessary,  of 
priorities  of  production  and  of  delivery,  and  of  the 
proportions  of  any  given  article  to  be  made  imme- 
diately accessible  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies 
when  the  supply  of  that  article  is  insufficient,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

"6.    The  making  of  purchases  for  the  Allies." 

War  Expenditure  One  Billion  Dollars  a  Month 

A  Washington  despatch  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
March  5  stated  that  the  monthly  war  expenditures  of 
the  Government  were  $1,002,878,608.  Two-thirds 
of  this  money  went  for  war  expenses,  and  the  balance 
of  $325,000,000  was  loaned  to  the  Allies.  The  ex- 
penditures in  January  were  $1,090,000,000,  and  in 
December,  $1,105,000,000.  On  March  1  the  total 
assets  of  the  Government  were  $4,027,919,540  and 
the  net  balance  was  $1,073,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  total  disbursements  of  the  Government  in 
the  eight  months  prior  to  March  1  were  $10,647,- 
709,000,  which  was  slightly  in  excess  of  receipts  for 
the  same  period.  A  large  part  of  this  expenditure 
was  due  to  the  war,  in  addition  to  loans  of  $3,466,- 
329,000  to  the  Allies. 


Gaining  on^the  U-Boats 

According  to  the  Kansas  City  Star,  March  6,  Sec- 
retary Daniels  made  the  following  comment  on  the 
statement  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  that  gains 
are  being  made  on  the  U-boats: 

"Every  statement  made  in  the  address  about  the 
inroads  the  united  British  and  American  navies  have 
been  making  on  the  submarine  were  well  within  the 
bounds  of  a  conservative  statement  of  facts,  as  they 
have  been  reported  to  us.  We  are  gaining  on  the 
submarine  just  as  he  stated,  and  gaining  in  a  most 
encouraging  way." 

The  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  on 
March  6,  made  the  following  decision  in  regard  to 
ail  wooden  ship  yards  south  of  Baltimore  and  all 
steel  yards  south  of  Newport  News  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts: 

General  increases  in  wages;  an  eight-hour  day, 
with  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime;  free  trans- 
portation where  an  employee  is  compelled  to  spend 
more  than  ten  cents  a  day  in  carfare;  permitting 
grievance  committees  of  .employees;  prohibiting  any 
discrimination  between  union  and  non-union  men. 
The  entire  award  was  made  retroactive  to  February  1. 

More  Food  Must  Be  Saved 

"  America  must  eat  in  1918  one-quarter  of  what 
she  consumed  in  1917.  Five  million  additional  wom- 
en must  be  enrolled  as  workers  if  the  American  mili- 
tary forces,  are  doubled  and  civilian  and  military 
necessaries  are  brought  forth."  So  declared  Dr. 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Governmental 
War  Trade  Board,  in  Philadelphia,  on  March  5.  He 
also  said:  "The  labor  totally  engaged  in  agriculture 
has  been  reduced  to  16  per  cent,  in  numbers  and 
probably  25  per  cent,  in  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  agriculture  can  be  maintained  through  a 
second  year  of  war  unless  women  in  large  numbers 
enter  upon  farm  work." 

On  March  1  President  Wilson  received  a  petition 
signed  by  the  widow  of  the  late  President  Cleveland 
and  6,0L;0,000  other  women,  stating  that  the  grain 
being  used  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  ale  and  other  malt 
beverages  in  the  United  States  is  enough  to  make 
more  than  4,000,000  loaves  of  bread  daily,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  production  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United 
States  be  stopped  in  the  interest  of  food  conservation. 

The  Senate  passed  on  March  4  an  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  offer  $750,000 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
prizes  to  stimulate  the  production  of  staple  foods. 

To  Break  Up  German  Property  Interests 
Plans  to  break  up  vast  holdings  of  German  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  including  the  property  of 
the  Kaiser  and  others,  and  place  them  in  other  hands, 
so  that  after  the  war  they  cannot  continue  to  be  out- 
posts of  German  kultur  in  the  United  States,  were 
presented  to  Congress  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  on  March  7.    (Associated  Press  report.)    The  plan 
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is  to  sell  this  property,  which  has  an  estimated  value 
of  over  one  billion  dollars,  to  private  interests  in  the 
United  States  known  not  to  be  German;  the  proceeds 
to  be  held  in  the  national  treasury  until  after  the  war. 
Whether  the  present  German  owners  will  receive  the 
money  accumulating  from  the  sales  will  depend  upon 
the  peace  terms. 

A  Trade  Balance  of  Over  Eight  Billions 

"The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
fiom  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  to  February 
1,  1918,  was  $8,670,004,669.  Merchandise  export- 
ed for  the  seven  months  ending  January  31,  1918, 
amounted  to  $3,348,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,- 
616,000,000  in  1917;  and  the  imports  show  a  $286,- 
000,000  increase  over  the  previous  year."  (Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  March  5.) 

Raw  Wool  Taken  for  Army  Needs 

"The  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  was  ad- 
vised today  by  Major  General  George  W.  Goethals, 
Acting  Quartermaster  General,  that  the  Government 
had  decided  to  exercise  an  option  granted  it  by  appli- 
cants for  wool  import  licenses,  under  which  it  was 
permitted  to  take  over  such  wool  as  might  be  re- 
quired. Under  this  agreement,  General  Goethals 
said,  arrangements  would  be  made  for  acquiring  cer- 
tain grades  suitable  either  for  worsteds  or  woolens, 
or  both."  (Boston  Dispatch  to  the  New  York  World, 
March  1.) 

Army  Uniforms  Now  All  Wool 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  4,  Mr.  Charles  Eisenman,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Section  on  Supplies  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  use  of 
wool  in  army  uniforms: 

"Of  the  more  than  30,000,000  yards  of  cloth  for 
uniforms  that  have  been  bought  by  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  since  last  May  every  yard  has  consisted 
of  100  per  cent,  virgin  wool — with  no  cotton,  no  wool 
substitute,  no  shoddy.  Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  into  the  Government  pur- 
chasing system  the  specifications  for  uniform  cloth 
were  75  per  cent,  virgin  wool  and  25  per  cent,  cotton. 
The  standard  weight  for  uniform  cloth  for  the  army 
has  always  been  sixteen  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  it  is 
now  that,  and  all  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  has  likewise  been  sixteen 
ounces  to  the  yard. 

"Owing  to  information  received  that  English  uni- 
form cloths  were  twenty  ounces  to  the  yard  the  Sup- 
plies Committee  has  frequently  sought  to  obtain  a 
ruling  from  General  Sharpe  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  as  to  whether  or  not  the  weight  of  cloth 
for  our  uniforms  should  be  increased.  General 
Sharpe  cabled  General  Pershing  about  four  months 
ago  inquiring  if  in  General  Pershing's  judgment  our 
weights  were  sufficient,  but  to  date  the  Supplies  Com- 
mittee has  received  no  information  on  the  point,  and 
consequently  it  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
its  purchases  of  cloth  under  the  current  weight  spec- 
ifications. 


"Statements  have  been  made  that  the  uniforms  of 
American  soldiers  have  been  cheapened.  The  facts 
are  that  they  have  been  made  far  better  and  stronger 
by  eliminating  the  pre-war  standard  of  25  per  cent, 
of  cotton  and  substituting  therefor  a  fabric  composed 
of  strictly  all  virgin  wool,  thereby  strengthening  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  cloth,  and  by  the  elimination 
of  the  25  per  cent,  of  cotton  adding  at  least  that 
much  warmth  to  the  fabrics.  The  25  per  cent,  of 
cotton  of  the  pre-war  standard  was  done  away  with 
at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  acting 
conjointly  with  the  Quartermaster  Department  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  the  national  associa- 
tions of  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers. 

"It  may  be  asked  why,  in  view  of  this  situation, 
we  did  not  reduce  the  use  of  wool  by  civilians.  The 
answer  is  that  we  have.  Early  in  the  war  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commercial  Economic  Board  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  called  to  Washington  on  many  occa- 
sions the  woolen  and  garments  manufacturers,  with 
a  view  to  curtailing  as  much  as  possible  the  civilian 
consumption  of  wool.  Very  definite  success  attended 
these  conferences,  with  the  result  that  today  the  civil- 
ian consumption  of  wool  has  beyond  question  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  the  woolen  trade  alike. 
The  basis  of  our  policy  in  this  respect  has  always 
been  the  army  first." 

The  War  Trade  Staff 

In  itsssearch  for  tonnage  the  Government  is  push- 
ing its  War  Trade  Board  Staff  into  all  corners  of 
the  world.  Representatives  are  already  in  London. 
Paris,  Berne,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Rome,  Mad- 
rid, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tokio,  Peking  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Working  with  powers  even  more  coordinated  than 
those  of  the  Consular  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  this  organization  will  soon  be  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world.  One  of  its  members, 
Hon.  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  major  in  the  Reserve  Corps 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  President 
of  the  Inter-Allied  War  Purchasing  Board,  with  head- 
quarters in  Paris.  The  New  York  Sun  of  March  3 
says:  "The  three  principal  duties  of  the  war  trade 
experts  will  be  to  prevent  goods  reaching  Germany, 
to  guide  the  course  of  trade,  and  to  release  as  much 
tcnnage  as  possible." 

Taking  Over  the  Railroads 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  by  the  newspa- 
pers of  March  1  to  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  day  before,  of  the  act  giving  the 
Government  control  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  period  of  the  war  and  two  years  there- 
after. The  vote  was  337  to  6.  It  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  bill  previously  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  the  former  measure 
limited  governmental  control  after  the  war  to  18 
months.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  holds  that 
"the  House  bill  contains  precisely  the  terms  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  the  roads  which  were  out- 
lined by  the  President,  practically  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  was  accepted  by  the  Senate.    Provision  is 
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made  for  payment  to  the  owners  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  average  net  operating  income  of  the  roads  dur- 
ing the  three  fiscal  years  which  ended  June  30,  1917. 
Deficits  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  Government.  A 
fund  of  3500,000,000  is  authorized  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  federal  operations  and  to  provide  for  im- 
provements. The  President  is  given  authority  to 
make  new  rates,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.' 

Business  Profits 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  announces  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  March  7,  the  five  leading  packing 
houses  (Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Wilson  and  Cudahy) 
made  total  net  profits  of  $69,779,583,  and  declared 
dividends  of  $11,527,089.  Their  gross  sales  were 
$2,170,000,0C0.  For  this  purpose  they  employed 
capital  totalling  $429,752,798,  and  the  resources^  of 
the  five  companies  come  to  a  total  of  $978,531,725. 

The  annual  report  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  powder  and  munition  manufacturers,  made 
public  on  March  1,  shows  profit  for  1917  of  $49,- 
112,952.  This  shows  a  profit  of  16  per  cent,  on  the 
$240,000,000  capital  employed.  The  profits  are 
within  about  $2,000,000  of  the  total  capital  used  by 
the  company  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  5,409  stockholders,  2,- 
445,  or  45  per  cent.,  are  employees  of  the  company. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  stock  held  by  these  em- 
ployees is  not  given.  Another  stock  distribution  in 
the  form  of  bonuses  was  made  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  4  gives  the  1917 
profits  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  as  $15,- 
340,576,  as  the  result  of  total  sales  amounting  to 
$176,159,694.  The  gross  business  was  fully  $40,- 
000,000  more  than  that  of  1916.  Only  five  per  cent, 
of  the  1917  business,  President  Colt  stated,  was  due  to 
war  work.  The  company  has  established  a  pension 
system  and  also  broadened  its  plan  permitting  em- 
ployees to  buy  common  stock  on  the  instalment  plan, 
the  company  carrying  the  stock  at  cost. 

Repudiation  of  La  Follette 

On  March  6  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  passed  by  a 
v(  te  of  53  to  32  the  resolution  of  the  State  Senate 
condemning  United  States  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette for  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  The  vote  was 
passed  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  state  fight.  The 
joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"And  we  condemn  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
and  all  others  who  have  failed  to  see  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  nation's  cause,  who  have  failed  to  sup- 
port our  Government  in  matters  vital  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  we  denounce  any  attitude  or  utter- 
ance of  theirs  which  has  tended  to  incite  sedition 
among  the  people  of  our  country  and  to  injure  Wis- 
consin's fair  name  before  the  free  people  of  the 
World." 

Democrats  Regain  Control  of  the  House 

Four  Congressional  elections  in  New  York  City 
on  March  4  gave  the  Democratic  Party  control  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  over  the  Republicans,  who 
have  had  a  majority  of  one  for  several  months.  The 
successful  candidates  were  John  H.  Delaney,  7th  dis- 
trict, succeeding  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  resigned 
to  practice  law;  William  E.  Geary,  8th  district;  Je- 
rome F.  Donovan,  21st  district;  Anthony  J.  Griffin, 
22nd  district.  This  was  the  first  Congressional  elec- 
tion participated  in  by  New  York  women  and  they 
cast  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of  votes. 

The  Naional  Dry  Federation,  with  Wra.  J.  Bryan 
as  president,  was  founded  in  Chicago  on  March  4. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  says  the  organization  will  fight 
"for  the  ratification  of  the  national  prohibition 
amendment,  success  of  the  prohibition  campaign  in 
the  six  states  which  will  vote  on  the  question  next 
November,  and  immediate  war  prohibition  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  conserving  the  man  power  and 
resources  of  the  nation." 

The  National  Prohibition  Convention  split  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  6  on  the  proposal  to  join  the  new 
National  Party,  which  was  recently  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  D.  C.  Coates,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Colorado,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League.  Half  of  the  prohibition 
delegates  voted  to  join  the  party  and  the  others  bolt- 
ed. National  prohibition  and  universal  woman's  suf- 
frage are  among  the  planks  of  the  new  party  plat- 
form. An  active  Congressional  campaign  will  be 
waged  in  several  states. 

Victor  Berger,  former  Socialist  Congressman 
from  Milwaukee,  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  Wisconsin,  on  March  5,  fav- 
oring among  other  things,  "the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  the  invasion  of  Europe." 
(Note:  in  the  subsequent  election  Mr.  Berger  ran  a 
very  poor  third.) 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Germany's  Attitude  Toward  Switzerland  and 

Holland 

All  the  French  papers  are  showing  a  very  marked 
interest  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
Germany  is  once  more  trying,  by  every  means  at  her 
disposal,  to  impose  her  will  on  the  small  neutral 
states,  regardless  of  their  rights. 

The  situation  in  Holland  is  regarded  as  much 
more  serious  than  that  in  Switzerland.  In  Switzer- 
land affairs  have  not  yet  reached  the  critical  point, 
but  Germany  is  employing  her  usual  methods  of 
propaganda  and  pressure  in  order  to  obtain  what 
she  wants.  Germany  has  borrowed  50  millions  from 
Switzerland,  and  this  loan  is  due  very  shortly.  The 
only  place  where  Switzerland  can  get  coal  is  from 
Germany,  and  Germany,  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  deliver  this*  product,  has  proceeded  to 
badger  Switzerland  and  drag  out  the  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. The  German  papers  are  taking  exception 
to  certain  remarks  of  some  of  the  Swiss  papers.  The 
German  Government  is  demanding  a  material  in- 
crease in  price  for  her  coal,  and  imposing  strict  con- 
ditions on  the  importation  of  foodstuffs. 
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Le  Temps,  April  28.  "The  German  press  is  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  people  in  order  to  force 
out  of  them  certain  concessions.  It  is  Germany's 
classic  method  of  procedure :  to  accuse  others  instead 
of  excusing  herself;  to  intimidate  instead  of  paying. 

''This  periodical  manoeuver  would  attract  no  at- 
tention if  the  N  orddeutsche  Algemeine  Zeitung  had 
not  improved  on  its  own  methods.  The  semi-official 
Berlin  paper  .  .  .  reproaches  the  Swiss  pa- 
pers with  not  sparing  German  feelings  sufficiently. 
It  allows  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Germans  might 
refuse  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  have  any  coal  unless 
the  language  of  the  Swiss  press  undergoes  a  change. 
To  furnish  one's  neighbors  with  coal  on  condition 
that  they  renounce  their  freedom  of  thought  is  an 
unforeseen  application  of  this  'system  of  compensa- 
tions' invented  by  Germany." 

Le  Journal,  April  28.  "According  to  informa- 
tion received  from  a  trustworthy  source,  the  German- 
Swiss  negotiations  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the 
agreement  concerning  the  coal  situation  have  made 
no  progress.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  German  dele- 
gates showed  themselves  particularly  arrogant.  'So 
far,'  they  declared,  'Germany  has  treated  Switzer- 
land in  a  friendly  manner,  now  she  has  decided  to 
adopt  Prussian  methods.' 

"The  latest  demands  are  as  follows:  base  price  of 
the  ton,  180  francs;  Switzerland  to  furnish  no  wood 
to  the  Entente;  and  German  control  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  coal  in  Switzerland. 

"These  German  demands  have  aroused  great  in- 
dignation throughout  Switzerland.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  Germany,  in  exchange  for  her 
coal,  has  received  merchandise  of  primary  necessity 
to  her,  and  loans  destined  to  keep  up  her  rate  of  ex- 
change. Now,  when  Switzerland  can  no  longer  de- 
liver milk,  cattle  or  cheese  without  being  reduced  to 
famine,  the  famous  German  friendship  makes  way 
for  intimidation  and  blackmail. 

"The  Federal  Council,  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
disposed  to  yield,  and  we  can  foresee  in  a  short  time 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  railroads  and  of  indus- 
trial life." 

Oui,  April  27.  "An  official  communique  an- 
nounces that  the  negotiations  between  the  Swiss  and 
German  Governments  concerning  the  matter  of  safe- 
conducts  for  vessels  laden  with  cereals  for  Switzer- 
land have  been  concluded.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment which  was  signed  in  Berlin  yesterday,  all  ves- 
sels bearing  cereals,  foodstuffs  and  fodder  destined 
for  Switzerland  will  obtain  safe-conducts  on  condition 
that  they  land  at  Cette  or  some  neutral  port,  and  that 
they  avoid  the  blockaded  zone. 

"Neutral  vessels  and  vessels  of  countries  at  war 
with  Germany  may  be  made  use  of.  In  order  that 
the  latter  may  easily  be  recognized,  it  was  decided 
that  each  vessel  must  bear  on  both  sides  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'Switzerland,'  in  white  letters  on  a  black  back- 
ground, and  a  large  Swiss  coat  of  arms  which  must 
be  illuminated  at  night.  In  addition  to  this  each 
vessel  must  fly  the  Swiss  flag  at  the  mizzenmast. 
Every  boat  will  be  provided  with  a  safe-conduct 


which  will  show  that  it  is  carrying  no  other  mer- 
chandise than  that  mentioned  in  its  papers." 

If  the  situation  in  Switzerland  is  not  yet  acute, 
affairs  in  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  are  assuming 
a  very  serious  aspect.  Germany  insists  upon  trans- 
porting sand  and  gravel  by  the  Dutch  canals,  and 
upon  using  the  Dutch  railways  from  Antwerp  to 
Dusseldorf.  Holland  is  willing  to  grant  these  re- 
quests if  Germany  will  agree  to  a  supervision  of  the 
transportation  by  a  committee  from  The  Hague.  Ger- 
many refuses  to  accept  this  condition.  The  whole 
situation  is  admirably  summed  up  in  an  article  by 
"Pertinax"  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  April  28. 

"The  Germans  are  still  increasing  their  demands 
upon  The  Hague.  We  have  already  mentioned  their 
intention  to  use  the  Netherland  canals  for  the  trans- 
portation of  unlimited  quantities  of  Rhenish  sand 
and  gravel  destined  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
Western  front.  At  present  they  even  seem  to  be  ask- 
ing the  little  state  to  add  to  these  materials.  That  is 
not  all.  They  demand  that  the  traffic  be  re-opened 
on  the  Antwerp-Dusseldorf  railway  which  passes 
through  Dutch  Limburg.  Whether  this  is  to  be  for 
civil  or  for  military  purposes  we  do  not  know.  Be- 
sides, in  a  war  such  as  this  one  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  set  an  exact  limit  between  the  needs  of  the 
army  and  of  the  population. 

"But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Berlin  is  pro- 
testing against  the  rigorous  supervision  of  the  Dutch 
customs  officers  at  the  frontier.  They  wish  also  to 
have  delivered  to  them  their  boats  which  were  in- 
terned in  the  Scheldt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  by  closing  the  Scheldt 
to  our  cruisers  which  were  rushing  to  the  help  of  in- 
vaded Belgium,  Holland  interpreted  the  24  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  1839  in  a  way  which  was  very  favor- 
able to  Germany.  This  gave  them  the  advantage 
then,  and  they  wish  to  have  the  advantage  today. 
Finally,  according  to  The  Hague  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  they  are  asking  that  they  be  given  a  kind  of 
mortgage  on  the  Dutch  tonnage  after  the  war  and 
even  on  the  raw-materials  which  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies produce  in  such  quantities. 

"In  order  to  obtain  satisfaction,  Germany  has 
only  taken  the  following  two  steps  so  far.  She  has 
refrained  from  renewing  the  commercial  agreement 
which  expired  on  March  31st.  In  other  words,  she 
suspends  her  shipments  of  iron  and  coal.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  refused  safe-conducts  to  the  ships  which, 
according  to  the  agreement  signed  with  America, 
leave  America  and  Holland  simultaneously  and  as- 
sure the  food  supply  for  the  little  country.  But  these 
actions  do  not  yet  permit  us  to  answer  the  principal 
question.  Does  Germany  wish  to  profit  from  the 
damage  which  she  pretends  to  suffer  as  a  result  of 
our  agreement  with  Holland,  in  order  to  exact  from 
her  a  seri.es  of  'compensations'?  Or  else,  in  every- 
thing that  she  claims  must  we  only  see  pretexts,  pre- 
texts for  strangling  Holland,  to  submit  her  afterward 
to  that  military  and  economic  exploitation  which  Bel- 
gium has  been  suffering  for  near  four  years?   .    .  . 

"Germany  has  made  two  groups  of  its  neighbor- 
ing nations.  In  one  group  she  places  those  who  can 
live  in  states  that  are  given  over  to  her  service.  To 
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these  she  grants  an  appearance  of  autonomy.  She 
considers  them  too  weak  to  resist  Germanic  assimi- 
lation for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  other  group 
she  places  those  who  possess  unconquerable  national 
souls.  Partition  and  direct  domination  will  be  their 
lot.  Poland  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  group, 
and  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  undoubtedly  as- 
signed to  it.  Did  not  their  lands  formerly  belong  to 
the  Empire?  And  are  not  the  Hohenzollerns  the  heirs 
of  the  Germanic  Holy  Roman  Empire? 

"The  fates  of  these  two  countries  will  be  per- 
manently settled  by  the  armies  of  France,  England 
and  America.  Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  our 
peace  will  be  their  peace.  Their  existence  will  bo 
confirmed  by  our  victory  or  destroyed  by  our  defeat. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  Germany,  engaged  in  the  great- 
est battle  in  history,  is  wondering  whether  the  viola- 
tion of  their  neutrality  would  add  anything  to  her 
chances  of  success.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  whatever  her 
decision,  no  other  consideration  will  have  had  any 
weight. 

"On  account  of  her  geographic  situation,  her  less 
formidable  armament,  the  valuable  military  and  na- 
val bases  which  she  can  furnish,  Holland  is  by  far 
the  more  exposed  of  the  two  nations.  Operations 
such  as  those  which  the  English  have  just  carried 
out  with  success  against  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  have 
no  more  object  if  Germany  adds  to  the  possession 
of  the  Belgian  coast  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  coast. 
As  for  those  rich  Dutch  colonists  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  can  guarantee  the  eventual  re-establish- 
ment of  Holland,  they  would  not  stop  the  brutal  poli- 
cies of  Berlin.  She  knows  that  the  sea,  which  escapes 
her,  and  all  that  the  sea  surrounds,  will  be  economic- 
ally closed  to  her  in  one  way  or  another.  She  knows 
that  there  is  only  one  way  for  her  to  break  the  block- 
ade and  to  regain  her  position  in  the  world;  contin- 
ually to  extend  her  territorial  conquests  and  to 
threaten  the  heart  of  France  and  of  England.  The 
day  when  Germany  believes  that  the  end  is  approach- 
ing, she  will  neglect  no  trump. 

"We  shall  soon  know  whether,  according  to  her, 
the  hour  for  the  end  is  drawing  near." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Capture  of  Mount  Kemmel 

{Berliner.  Tageblatt,  April  27,  1918).  The  im- 
portant announcement  of  the  capture  of  this  bastion 
of  the  British  front  can  only  with  time  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value.  This  war  has  involved  the  storming 
of  a  number  of  mountain  groups,  but  the  strategic 
value  of  none  of  these  brilliant  victories  has  been 
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more  important  than  the  capture  of  Mount  Kemmel, 
an  insignificant  molehill  rising  only  150  meters  above 
the  lowlands  of  Flanders.  For  three  years,  however, 
it  has  been  the  object  of  the  bitterest  fighting;  in 
1916-17  we  were  forced  to  surrender  the  wreath- 
shaped  eminence  to  the  East  of  Yyres  because  of  the 
British  superiority  in  men  and  material.  In  April 
of  the  present  year,  however,  these  old  battle-fields 
once  again  fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  German  Com- 
mand has  really  accomplished  a  masterpiece  of  care- 
ful preparation  and  clever  disposal  of  its  forces  for 
attack  on  Mount  Kemmel.  It  was  a  question  of  at- 
tacking this  stronghold  of  the  British  in  such  a  way 
that  the  defenders  would  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 
To  accomplish  this  a  part  of  the  army  under  von 
Quast  wheeled  North  after  its  successful  advance  to 
the  Lawe  and  Clarence  and  won  the  foothills  of  the 
range  North  of  Bailleul  which  are  called  the  Beller 
range.  The  southerly  attacking  wing  was  spreading 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  wing  was.  advancing 
to  Cappellynde,  Vleugelhoek  and  Nieuwekerke. 

It  was  in  this  way  possible  to  make  a  concen- 
trated attack,  and  use  the  artillery  to  especially  good 
advantage.  This  action  wa^  carried  out  with  incom- 
parable bravery  on  April  26,  and  since  that  morning 
the  German  flag  waves  over  the  captured  stronghold 
in  which,  to  complete  our  victory,  we  made  6,500 
prisoners.  General  Sieger  and  General  von  Eber- 
hardt  were  the  worthy  leaders  of  this  big  operation, 
and  they  were  not  content  with  the  possession  of  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  but  even  pressed  on  to  the  Kemmel 
Brook,  which  lies  N.W.  of  the  hill.  They  may  ad- 
vance to  the  Heights  of  Reninghelst,  only  4  or  5 
kilometres  from  the  British  line  of  retreat. 

During  the  action  around  Mount  Kemmel,  severe 
fighting  occurred  on  the  Luce,  between  the  Somme 
and  the  Avre.  The  little  villages  at  the  northern  edge 
of  this  swampy  and  wide  riverbed — and  among  them 
the  hotly  contested  village  of  Hangard — remained  in 
German  hands.  Villers-Bretonneux,  to  the  North — 
could  not  be  held  against  the  very  strong  counter- 
attacks of  the  French.  The  capture,  however,  of  2,- 
500  prisoners  in  this  small  field  of  operations  shows 
that  the  partial  success  of  the  French  will  not  be  per- 
manent. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  all  these 
battles  was  the  complete  intermingling  of  the  French 
and  British  divisions.  Even  Mount  Kemmel  was  not 
defended  by  the  British  alone.  This  policy  is  adopt- 
ed with  reluctance  in  order  to  raise  the  British  mor- 
ale. For  all  this,  April  26,  1918,  will  remain  an  im- 
portant date  in  the  development  of  the  great  battle  in 
Northern  France.  It  opens  a  broad  perspective  to 
further  German  successes. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Resignations  at  the  Air  Ministry 

The  resignations  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Air  Council  and  the  finan- 
cial expert  of  the  Air  Council  have  finally  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  Great  discontent  and  uneasiness  have  been 
shown  alike  by  the  public  and  the  Air  Force,  and  sug- 
gestions are  freely  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  Gov- 
ernment which  cannot  retain  the  services  of  such  men 
as  Generals  Robertson  and  Trenchard  and  Admiral 
Jellicoe  cannot  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

On  April  15  the  press  announced  that  Major- 
General  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff, 
had  resigned  and  that  Major-General  F.  H.  Sykes  had 
been  appointed  in  his  place.  This  at  once  aroused 
discussion  regarding  the  work  of  the  Air  Ministry, 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  Lord  Rothermere,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  had  been 
making  changes  in  the  department.  On  the  same  day, 
moreover,  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Lord  Rother- 
mere himself,  stating  that  "the  number  of  Staff  Offi- 
cers in  the  home  organization  of  the  Air  Service  is 
nearly  as  great  as  the  number  of  active  airmen  on  the 
fighting  fronts;"  that  this  condition  was  "deplor- 
able;" but  that  the  Ministry  was  not  "responsible  for 
the  system."  In  the  letter  Lord  Rothermere  declared 
that  "a  swollen  organization  always  means  ineffi- 
cient administration,"  and  that  in  this  case  "excel- 
lent officers  were  engaged  in  filling  up  unnecessary 
forms."  Just  what  connection  exists  between  the 
resignation  of  General  Trenchard  and  Lord  Rother- 
mere's  letter  does  not  appear;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  in  which  both  were  published  it  was  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  "that  the  resignation  of 
Major  General  Trenchard  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
he  took  a  view  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff"  which  the  Secretary  could  not 
accept. 

On  April  16  the  Morning  Post  protested  that  this 
was  a  new  case  of  civilian  interference  with  military 
chiefs,  while  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  same 
date,  offered  testimony  to  the  fact  that  General 
Trenchard  had  possssed  "an  unparalleled  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Force"  and  had  been  referred 
to  by  General  Haig  as  "one  of  our  greatest  soldiers." 
The  Guardian  was  careful,  however,  to  point  out  that 
General  Sykes  was  "a  man  of  ideas,  a  first  rate  or- 
ganizer, and  a  collossal  worker." 

On  April  19  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
David  Henderson,  Vice-President  of  the  Air  Coun- 
cil, had  resigned,  "on  the  ground  that  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  work  with  the  new  Chief  of 
the  Air  Staff."    On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 


the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  demand  being  made  for  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  affair.  Critics  of  the  Government  asserted 
that  both  in  England  and  in  France  the  greatest  un- 
rest was  in  evidence  concerning  the  matter,  and  that 
the  question  was  merely  one  of  "methods  of  organ- 
ization in  which  the  leading  expert  of  the  Air  Ser- 
vice had  regard  to  efficiency  in  the  field"  and  the  Air 
Ministry  had  regard  to  "advertisement  in  the  Press." 
The  debate  in  fact  assumed  a  particularly  unpleasant 
tone,  personalities  being  used  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  replied  for  the  Govern- 
ment, refused  to  make  any  statement — on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  public  interest. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  (April  19),  which  of  late  has 
shown  itself  especially  well  informed  concerning  gov- 
ernmental matters,  states  that  while  General  Hender- 
son could  not  "hit  it  off"  with  his  new  chief,  General 
Sykes,  "there  was  also  a  question  of  seniority"  in- 
volved. 

By  April  20  the  press,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
papers  especially  friendly  to  the  Ministry,  had  united 
in  criticism  of  Lord  Rothermere,  and  in  protest 
against  the  restirement  of  General  Trenchard.  Of 
particular  force  was  the  article  in  the  New  States- 
man (April  20),  which  is  now  recognized  as  giving 
better  expression  than  any  other  weekly  review  to  the 
feeling  of  the  ultra-Liberal,  Radical,  and  substantial 
Labor  elements  of  the  British  population.  The  New 
Statesman  asks  what  is  to  be  done  with  General  Tren- 
chard who  "in  energy,  in  rapidity  of  decision,  in  in- 
sight, and  in  organizing  power  ....  is  uni- 
versally recognized  ....  as  at  least  equal  to 
any  man  whom  the  war  has  brought  to  the  front." 
He  has  "won  not  merely  the  confidence,  but  the  wor- 
ship, of  every  man  who  has  served  under  him;"  and 
his  resignation  is  "even  more  disquieting  than  was 
the  dismissal  of  Sir  William  Robertson.  One  can 
"quite  easily  imagine  that  he  would  come  into  colli- 
sion with  Lord  Rothermere,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  successor  will  not  have  "the  same  unpleas- 
ant experience."  There  is  "no  reason  whatever  why 
Lord  Rothermere  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Air 
Board,"  except  that  he  is  "a  newspaper  proprietor  and 
the  brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe."  His  letter  to  the 
Press  was  "a  lamentable  performance."  Parliament 
cannot  afford  "to  let  the  matter  slip." 

The  Daily  News  (April  19)  felt  that  "the  ser- 
vices of  experts  like  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  and  Sir 
David  Henderson"  were  "being  sacrificed  to  the  arbi- 
trary whims  of  a  man  not  known  to  possess  any 
knowledge  of  aircraft."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
(April  20)  explained  the  "alarm  fejt  by  the  Air 
Force  itself."  An  airman,  it  pointed  out,  is  "the  lone- 
liest of  fighters."  He  has  practically  no  communica- 
tion with  his  comrades.    "His  morale,  in  fact,  de- 
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pends  entirely  upon  himself  and  one  other  thing — 
his  faith  in  his  commander-in-chief.  This  faith,  as 
all  are  agreed,  General  Trenchard  had  from  the  air- 
men almost  to  a  miracle  That  faith  iq 

Trenchard  was  the  morale  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
is  the  case  against  letting  Trenchard  go."  The  Guar- 
dian understood  that  General  Trenchard  was  "a  good 
deal  of  the  despot"  and  there  may  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides,  but  none  the  less  his  resignation  was 
most  unfortunate.  The  Morning  Post  (April  22) 
treated  the  matter  with  its  usual  sarcasm  under  the 
heading  of  "The  Victorious  Amateur." 

The  defense  of  Lord  Rothermere,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  few  papers,  is  best  represented  by  an 
article  in  the  Times  of  April  22.  Frankly  admitting 
that  General  Trenchard  was  "a  splendid  type  of  sol- 
dier," it  did  not  feel  that  the  same  qualities  neces- 
sarily made  him  "an  ideal  Chief  of  Staff  at  home" 
and  it  was  "unfair  both  to  him  and  to  his  successor 
to  attribute  the  change  to  some  personal  'intrigue.'  " 
On  Aj)ril  25  there  came  a  third  resignation — 
that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Roberts,  financial  advisor  to  the  Min- 
istry. The  Daily  Chronicle  (April  25)  understood 
that  he  had  done  "excellent  work"  and  had  given  "his 
valuable  services  without  remuneration."  His  resig- 
nation from  the  Ministry,  it  was  understood,  was  due 
to  "disagreement  over  Lord  Rothermere's  policy  in 
regard  to  certain  forms  of  administration." 

At  this  time  arrangements  were  more  than  once 
made  for  raising  the  whole  question  of  the  Air  Min- 
istry in  the  House,  but  although  the  questions  were 
asked,  the  matter  was  not  thoroughly  sifted.    It  was 
explained  that  Lord  Rothermere  was  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  that  no  thorough  dis- 
cussion could  take  place  until  he  was  able  to  take 
his  place  again.    On  April  24,  "Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in 
reply  to  Major  Sir  John  Simon,  said  Major-General 
Sir  Hugh   Trenchard   tendered  his  resignation  on 
March  19,  and  it  was  brought  before  the  War  Cabi- 
net on  April  10  and  accepted.    In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Service  had  power  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation without  bringing  it  before  the  War  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said,  'Certainly.'  "    Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
in  reply  to  further  questions,  stated  that  the  War 
Cabinet  had  not  had  any  communication  with  Gen- 
eral Trenchard  before  accepting  his  resignation. 

On  April  26  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Rother- 
mere had  resigned.  The  pr,ess  printed  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Prime  Minister.  In  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation he  stated  that  his  "second  tragic  loss  in  the  war 
ten  weeks  since  (the  death  of  the  second  of  his  sons 
to  be  killed  in  action)  caused  and  causes"  him  "great 
distress  of  mind  and  body."  He  had  been  doubtful 
of  being  able  to  continue  in  office  so  long,  "suffering 
much  from  ill  health  and  insomnia"  when  "the  bur- 
den of  work  and  responsibility  seemed  crushing." 
He  had  stuck  to  his  post  until  the  fusion  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  had 
been  accomplished.  He  now  wished  to  retire  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  re- 
plying, lamented  the  resignation  and  congratulated 
the  retiring  minister  on  his  "inestimable  service  to 


the  nation,"  carried  out  under  difficulties  as  great  as 
those  ever  encountered  by  any  minister. 

On  April  27  it  was  announced  that  Sir  William 
Weir,  who  had  been  Director  General  of  Aircraft 
Production  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  would  take 
Lord  Rothermere's  place. 

There  is  decided  significance  in  the  press  com- 
ment on  Lord  Rothermere's  resignation.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  it  made  it  difficult  for  even 
his  most  severe  critics  to  continue  their  attacks  upon 
his  personality  and  his  record.  Such  considerations, 
however,  did  not  hinder  the  press  from  discussing 
the  general  issues  involved.  Thus,  the  Westminister 
Gazette  (April  26)  feared  that  "the  life  of  the  De- 
partments which  are  handled  as  the  Air  Board  has 
been  would  not  be  "smooth  or  easy."  It  felt  that 
the  House  of  Commons  "ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  exploring  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  Air 
Board  and  insisting  on  conditions  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  country  to  retain  the  services  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  place 
where  they  are  most  needed."  This  point  of  view, 
which  is  very  general,  shows  that  the  critical  atti- 
tude recently  adopted  towards  the  Government  by  the 
bulk  of  the  press  has  been  intensified  by  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Air  Ministry. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  also  voices  a  feeling, 
which  finds  expression  in  other  quarters,  to  the  effect 
that  General  Trenchard  should  return  to  his  former 
position.  The  Daily  News  (April  26)  argues  this  at 
length.  Lord  Rothermere,  while  resigning  for  rea- 
sons which  would  command  general  sympathy,  had 
found  it  impossible  to  defend  his  policy.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  policy  which  was  at  once  un- 
defended and  so  distasteful  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Army  would  be  continued.  In  conclusion  the  Daily 
News  reverted  to  the  larger  question  which  gave  so 
much  significance  to  the  troubles  of  the  Air  Coun- 
cil: 

"If  the  Government  proposes  to  stand  by  a  blun- 
der which  is  no  longer  defended,  then  the  duty  of 
the  House  is  clear,  and  no  consideration  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  duty  being  done.  We  have  seen 
the  Navy  deprived  of  its  ablest  brainj  the  Army  de- 
prived of  its  most  trusted  thinker;  the  Air  Service 
deprived  of  its  creator  and  inspiration — all  by  the 
same  method,  all  under  the  same  influence,  all  with 
disastrous  results.  Parliament  has  looked  on  while 
all  this  levity  has  had  its  fling.  It  can  afford  to  look 
on  no  longer  if  the  menace  that  overshadows  us  is  to 
be  avertecj." 

(Authoritative  reports  of  the  debate  on  April  29 
have  not  been  received.) 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Rumors  of  Russian  Restoration 
The  French  papers  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  rumor  that  a  monarchy  has  been  re- 
established in. Russia.  The  Journel  de  Geneve  pub- 
lished a  telegram  from  Stockholm  saying  that  the 
Aften  Oladed  announced  the  fact  that  the  Czarevitch 
Alexis  had  been  proclaimed  Czar  under  the  regency 
of  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.   No  news  has 
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been  heard  from  Russia,  but  Count  Mirbach,  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  to  the  Bolshevists,  has  received  a 
telegraphic  communication  from  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  von  dem  Bussche  requesting  immedi- 
ate information  on  the  matter. 

All  the  papers  are  awaiting  developments.  They 
are  unwilling,  as  yet,  to  take  the  news  at  its  face 
value.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  any  form  of 
government  which  will  bring  law  and  order  back 
to  Russia,  even  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  is  pre- 
ferable to  existing  conditions;  provided,  however, 
that  the  reform  have  not  its  origin  in  Germany.  Most 
papers  take  the  view  that  the  source  of  the  news  and 
the  publicity  given  it  by  the  von  dem  Bussche  tele- 
gram would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reform  origi- 
nated in  Germany. 

Gustave  Herve  in  La  Victoire  (April  30)  believes 
that  even  if  the  news,  is  not  true  now,  a  restoration 
is  bound  to  come  eventually.  The  various  leaders 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  destroyed  the  existing 
social  structure  without  being  able  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute. As  a  result  of  this  Russia  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos  and  anarchy,  and  the  people  will  welcome  "the 
sabre  which  will  re-establish  order  and  security." 
The  question  is,  therefore,  not  whether  there  will  be 
a  restoration  in  Russia,  but  by  whom  the  monarchy 
is  to  be  supported.  Is  it  to  be  a  German  monarchy 
or  one  which  will  have  the  support  of  the  Allies? 
If  it  is  established  by  the  Allies,  it  will  result  in  bene- 
fit not  only  to  them,  but  to  Russia  as  well,  as  they  will 
guarantee  a  truly  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
monarchy.    In  conclusion,  he  says: 

"Today,  whoever  intervenes  from  the  outside  to 
deal  the  final  blow  to  the  Bolsheviki  who  betrayed 
us,  whoever  clears  them  out  of  Russia  will  be  greeted 
by  the  whole  Russian  people  as  a  liberator;  there  will! 
be  no  need  for  a  great  army.  Have  the  Allies  too 
many  scruples  or  are  they  too  greatly  afraid  of  the 
Bolsheviki  to  make  the  attempt?  In  this  case  it  will 
be  the  Germans  who  will  shortly  come  to  Russia  in 
the  guise  of  saviors  and  who  will  be  received  as  lib- 
erators." 

Le  Matin  (April  30)  believes  that  the  source  of 
the  news  points  to  the  probability  that  it  is  the  work 
of  German  propaganda.  The  news  is  probably  true; 
but  the  restoration  is  backed  by  Germany.  Germany 
needs  a, Czar  because:  "It  is  only  by  imposing  upon 
Russia  a  strong  regime  created  in  Berlin  that  Ger- 
many can  draw  from  these  provinces  the  immense 
quantities  of  cereals  and  raw  materials  for  which  she 
has  such  a  pressing  need. 

"Germany  called  upon  anarchy  to  destroy  the 
Russian  military  power,  and  she  now  calls  upon  or- 
der to  draw  profit  from  her  success." 

Le  Pays  (May  1)  contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  French  press,  does  not  believe  that  a 
return  to  monarchial  rule  would  be  beneficial  to  Rus- 
sia. It  says  that  such  a  step  would  be  opposed  to 
common  sense  and  contrary  to  French  and  American 
ideals.    It  continues: 

"Fallen  czarism  is  followed  by  crumbling  Rus- 
sia. Of  the  former  Empire  only  three  groups  re- 
main:   1 — The  exterior  provinces  which,  in  a  more 


or  less  open  manner,  Germany  is  gradually  annex- 
ing: they  are  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Baltic  shores;  2 — The  separate  states,  those 
which  intend  to  'live  their  own  lives'  in  an  indepen- 
dent manner:  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  Tauric  Re- 
public (Crimea),  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  Cau- 
casus, Finland,  and  Siberia.  Of  these  states  several 
have  already  been  engulfed,  others  are  coveted  by 
Germany;  some  are  also  desired  by  Turkey — not  to 
mention  Asiatic  desires. 

"There  remains  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  Sov. 
iets.  This  is  all  that  remains  standing  to  oppose  the 
other  Germanic  invasion,  the  economic  one.  It  is 
the  sole  vestige  of  government.in  Russia.  Let  us  also 
note  that  this  territory  ruled  by  the  Bolsheviki  is 
geographically  what  used  to  be  'Greater  Russia,'  the 
cradle  of  the  imperial  expansion.  Whatever  one  may 
think,  it  is  from  this  territory,  from  this  Republic — 
the  only  organized  power — that  the  regeneration  must 
issue.  What  form  should  this  regeneration  take? 
Should  it  be  monarchial?  We  must  remember  that 
all  reactionary  forces  are  today,  as  in  the  past  with 
Germany.  A  czar  can  only  be  the  reflection  of  the 
Ka  iser.  The  revolutionists,  on  the  contrary,  since 
Brest-Litovsk,  seem  to  have  understood  the  lie  of 
peace.  They  are  reorganizing.  As  exhausted  and  as 
disgusted  with  war  as  she  may  be,  all  of  Russia — 
and  not  the  Bolsheviki  alone — is  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  the  fallacious  treaty  and  is  talking 
mobilization. 

"It  is,  therefore,  on  the  Russian  people  and  on 
them  alone  that  the  Allies  must  rely.  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  the  Russian  people,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  against  them,  or  else  we  shall  be  working  for 
the  King  of  Prussia." 

The  clearest  resume  of  the  whole  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  Auguste  Gauvin's  article  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats  (May  1). 

"News  of  Russia  from  a  German  source  an- 
nounces a  monarchial  restoration.  In  spite  of  details 
of  a  coming  manifesto  in  Petrograd  the  facts  should 
be  held  in  suspicion  pending  ampler  information. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  be  aston- 
ished at  a  sudden  Bolshevist  change  of  front.  As  we 
have  several  times  pointed  out,  there  is  a  strong  mon- 
archist element  among  the  revolutionists  of  the 
"Left,"  and  among  the  Red  Guards  and  the  various 
Lenin-Trotsky  organizations.  They  have  constantly 
pushed  on  towards  the  policy  of  the  worst  extremes, 
in  the  hope  that  excuses  would  the  sooner  provoke  the 
re-establishment  of  Czarism.  History  offers  us  exam- 
ples of  reasoning  of  this  sort  in  countries  other  than 
Russia.  It  would  be  surprising,  however,  if  the  de- 
sired reaction  were  to  triumph  just  now.  It  is  not  that 
the  evils  have  not  become  great  enough  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  Bolshevist  regime.  But  the  masses 
do  not  seem  prepared  as  yet  for  a  restoration.  They 
do  not  wish  to  fight  this  year  any  more  than  last. 
They  have  no  acquired  advantage  or  elaborated  re- 
form which  they  could  hold  up  to  the  new  Czar  as 
a  stipulation  in  return  for  the  restoration.  It  is  true 
that  the  German  demands  become  more  and  more 
irritating  and  the  German  danger  becomes  more  and 
more  clear.   But  the  immense  majority  of  the  people 
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does  not  suffer  from  this,  does  not  know  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  is  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject as  we  do.  There  cannot  be  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  all  the  Russians  in  a  situation  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  If  by  cleverly  conceived  plots 
and  well  executed  manoeuvres  the  monarchists  were 
to  succeed  in  proclaiming  Grand  Duke  Alexis  Czar 
in  Petrograd  or  Moscow,  with  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Regent,  they  would  in  no  way  be  masters  of  Rus- 
sia. They  could  do  the  immense  service  of  re-estab- 
lishing order  immediately  around  them,  but  they 
would  not  possess  the  means  of  governing  the  coun- 
try. 

"One  important  question  immediately  suggests 
itself.  Would  the  rumored  restoration  take  place 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Germans,  or  as  a  reaction 
against  the  Bolshevist  complicity  with  them  and  the 
consequent  dismemberment  of  the  country?  From 
the  names  of  the  supposed  leaders  of  the  movement— 
Goutchkoff,  Miliukoff,  Rodzianko,  General  Alexeieff, 
and  the  former  Commander-in-Chief  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas — we  should  judge  of  the  attempts  as  na- 
tionalist and  pro-Ally.  But  on  further  reflection  we 
observe  that  those  monarchists  affiliated  to  Bolshev- 
ism, who  are  most  likely  to  strangle  it  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  belong  to  very  different  groups.  They 
are  the  old  "black  hundreds,"  the  partisans  of  abso- 


lutism who  regarded  William  II  as  supreme  guard- 
ian of  the  idea  of  authority.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  these  men  as  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberals.  On  the  other  hand  Germany  has 
no  interest  in  the  immediate  re-establishment  of 
Czarism.  It  suits  her  better  to  have  anarchy  progress 
a  little  longer,  that  she  may  have  leisure  to  seize 
strong  positions  throughout  the  land.  Her  troops  are 
filtering  in  everywhere,  her  automobiles  are  thread- 
ing the  interior,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of  occupy- 
ing Sebastopol.  She  is  not  going  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  rosy  path  for  the  pleasure  of  restor- 
ing monarchial  power  in  Russia.  Her  program  con- 
sists of  order  at  home  and  disorder  abroad. 

"Yet,  according  to  one  hypothesis  William  II 
should  wish  for  a  speedy  restoration — in  case  an- 
archy impedes  the  delivery  of  the  provisions  so  ea- 
gerly desired,  and  promised  in  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  And  it  seems  indeed  as  though  Russia,  in- 
stead of  serving  as  a  granary  for  the  Teutons,  would 
I  scon  be  unable  to  feed  even  her  own  population.  Agri- 
culture is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation fearfully  reduced.  In  Vienna  and  in  Ber- 
lin there  is  much  complaining  over  the  failure  of 
the  full  Ukrainian  dinnerpail  to  put  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  Austrian  authorities  have  had  to  warn 
the  people  not  to  count  on  the  Ukrainian  wheat.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  stir  up  anarchy  among  one's  neigh- 
bors— until  the  pinch  comes." 
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Japan's  Plan  to  Invade  Siberia 

in  this  period  there  was  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  moral,  political  and  diplomatic  as- 
pects of  Japan's  landing  at  Vladivostok  and  her  pro- 
posal to  her  Allies  that  she  follow  this  up  by  an 
armed  invasion  of  Eastern  Siberia,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  Russian  possessions  there  and 
■'maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Far  East."  Some  pub- 
lications were  in  favor  of  the  move,  including,  strange 
to  say,  three  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  Asiatic 
question  has  been  a  delicate  one  for  a  generation; 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country  opposed,  or 
even  denounced,  the  Nipponese  proposal.  The  affirm- 
ative view  was  qualified  by  the  declaration  of  a  num- 
ber of  journals  that  armed  intervention  should  be  con- 
ditional upon  promises  by  Japan  not  to  hold  this 
territory  indefinitely,  or  that  the  movement  should 
be  Allied  in  character,  including  the  presence  of  a 
small  American  force.  A  desire  not  to  alienate  Rus- 
sian opinion,  or  a  frankly  expressed  belief  that  the 
result  would  be  the  carving  up  of  Eastern  Russian 
possessions  between  Germany  and  Japan,  character- 
ized the  attitude  of  the  opposition. 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government  itself 
was  given  out  through  a  statement  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  Dr.  T.  Iyenaga,  Director  of  the  East  and 
West  News  Bureau  in  New  York,  the  official  publicity 
organization  which  is  supported  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Japanese  Government.   Dr.  Iyenaga  said: 

"Japan  must  act  on  the  broad  principle  that  she 
is  the  guardian  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  fulfill  her  duty  she  will  utilize  every 
resource  at  her  disposal.  Her  part,  instead  of  at- 
tempting the  impossible,  will  be  to  stand  on  safe 
and  reasonable  ground.  Through  her  control  of  the 
Southern  Manchurian  Railroad  she  is  in  a  position 
to  cut  off  communication  between  Harbin  and  Vladi- 
vostok now  afforded  by  the  Trans-Siberian  line.  Har- 
bin is  the  military,  economic,  and  political  base  of 
Russia  in  the  Far  East. 

"That  means  that  the  Russian  possessions  in  East 
Siberia  would  be  protected  by  Japan  from  German 
domination  or  aggression.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
any  suggestion  that  Japan  intends  to  seize  these  Rus- 
sian possessions  is  monstrous.  Japan  would  offer 
protection  and  assistance,  but  that  is  all." 

These  official  assurances  of  a  limited  and  benevo- 
lent objective  were  not  universally  accepted,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  proposed  intervention  being  doubted 
even  in  Japan.  According  to  Reuter's  news  service, 
the  Constitutional  party  (Seiyukai),  the  largest  sin- 
gle political  unit  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  opposed  mov- 
ing Japanese  troops  "except  in  the  event  of  more 
serious  developmnts  which  may  prove  to  be  a  men- 
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ace  to  the  situation  in  the  Far  East."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leading  Japanese  newspapers  endorsed  the 
project. 

The  need  for  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  belief  that  Japan  can  be  trusted,  im- 
pelled the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Tribune  to  argue  for  intervention  from  Tokyo,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  observed  that  it  offers 
Japan  an  opportunity  "to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
German  Kultur  and  Western  civilization."  The  same 
opinion  was  held  by  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can: "If  Japan  can  halt  the  eastern  march  of  Prus- 
sianism,  more  power  to  her."  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion exclaimed,  "Let  Japan  strike,"  while  the  Boston 
Transcript,  apparently  inclined  to  criticize  Washing- 
ton rather  than  merely  to  endorse  Tokyo,  remarked 
with  acidity:  "Perhaps  Japan's  sword  will  avail 
where  America's  pen  had  failed  either  to  help  Russia 
or  hinder  Germany's  operations  against  Russia." 

The  New  York  Globe  predicated  its  advocacy  of 
the  move  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  United  States 
would  do  the  same  in  Japan's  place.  "If  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war  were  such  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  a  German  force  would  occupy  Halifax,  and  Can- 
ada were  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy  as  to  make  plain 
her  inability  to  defend  her  coasts,  and  to  raise  doubts 

of  her  desire  so  to  do  In  the  affairs  of 

nations  as  in  the  affairs  of  men  the  rule  is  a  good 
one  that  allows  another  to  do  what  you  would  do  in 
similar  circumstances.  If  we  were  environed  as 
Japan  is  environed,  no  shred  of  doubt  exists  that  we 
would  occupy  Vladivostok  until  it  was  certain  Ger- 
many or  her  agents  were  not  to  have  it." 

This  theory  of  geographical  propinquity  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  New  Republic  of  March  9,  which 
pointed  out  that  Japan  is  separated  by  the  sea  from 
Eastern  Siberia.  Therefore,  Japan  is  not  environed 
as  we  would  be  if  Canada  were  about  to  be  invaded 
by  an  enemy,  with  only  a  land  boundary  separating 
the  two  countries.  Even  Germany  had  a  better  ex- 
cuse for  going  in  to  suppress  disorder,  aside  also 
from  the  fact  that  Japan  is  not  even  at  war  with  Rus- 
sia, for  the  reason  that  Germany's  border  runs  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beside  Russia's.  In  fact,  under 
the  heading  "Japan  is  Menacing,"  this  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  used  the  following  strong  language: 

"American  opinion  should  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deluded  into  accepting  the  version  of  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  which  is  supplied  by  the  press  dis- 
patches from  London  and  Washington.  The  columns 
of  newspapers  are  being  used  by  the  opponents  of 
American  policy  with  respect  to  Russia  in  order  to 
blind  the  American  people  as  to  the  effects  and  the 
meaning  of  Japanese  intervention.  If  Japan  is  al- 
lowed to  intervene  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  will 
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have  committed  its  most  egregrious  and  probably  its 
most  costly  mistake.  It  will  have  written  in  words 
too  large  to  be  ignored  and  too  explicit  to  be  misun- 
derstood its  disagreement  with  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican effort  to  divorce  the  Allied  statecraft  from  im- 
perialism. Any  excuse  will  do  for  Japanese  inter- 
vention If  the  Allies  consent  they  will 

be  granting  to  Japan  a  privileged  position  in  the  Far 
East  which  will  place  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  peace  conference." 

Objection  was  voiced  in  milder  form  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  which  insisted,  however,  that 
Japanese  intervention  "would  firmly  entrench  in  the 
great  markets  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia  two 
Powers  with  which  our  contact  has  been  essentially 
competitive.  It  would  close  those  markets  to  us.  In 
addition,  the  double  dismemberment  of  Russia  would 
confront  the  world  with  a  more  complicated  problem 
at  the  coming  peace  conference."  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  puts  its  objections  on  higher  ground,  thus: 

"There  is  just  one  step  that  would  justify  military 
action  by  the  Allies  in  Russian  territory,  and  that 
would  be  a  call  from  within  Russia  for  such  action. 
If  the  representative  elements  of  the  Russian  people 
now  held  down  by  the  Bolsheviki,  if  the  men  and 
women  of  the  dispersed  Constituent  Assembly,  if 
those  Russians  to  whom  the  revolution  is  dear,  and 
who  see  in  the  German  advance  the  death  of  the  revo- 
lution, were  to  call  upon  us  for  help,  the  question 
would  be  shifted  to  an  utterly  different  moral  and 
practical  basis.  But  until  such  a  desire  in  Russia 
makes  itself  manifest,  we  can  only  see  intervention 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  present  regime, 
by  enabling  the  Bolsheviki  to  fix  upon  their  oppon- 
ents the  stigma  of  counter-revolution." 

By  far  the  most  violent  utterances  on  the  subject 
came  from  W.  R.  Hearst,  who  printed  his  views  over 
his  signature  in  all  his  newspapers,  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  "Japan's  entry  into  Siberia  is  not 
to  aid  the  Allies  but  to  entrench  Japan."  Also:  "She 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  European  conflict  to  build 
a  great  Asiatic  Empire  which  will  be  a  menace  to  all 
the  white  nations  of  the  world.  Count  Okuma  says 
this  war  means  the  destruction  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  Japan  is  going  to  see  that  it  means  the  cre- 
ation and  the  domination  of  Asiatic  civilization.  .  . 
.  .  All  the  world  is  threatened  by  the  advancing 
empire  of  Japan;  but  especially  and  particularly  is 
America  threatened.  We  are  marked  for  attack  be- 
cause we  are  in  conflict  with  the  Japanese  financially 
and  commercially  and  in  contrast  with  them  politi- 
cally and  socially." 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Allied  Governments 
would  consent  to  the  Japanese  plans.  Even  in  Wash- 
ington this  view  was  entertained  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  the  same  dispatch  outlining  the 
aloofness  of  the  American  administration,  added  that 
"unquestionably,  the  assent  of  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain will  be  sufficient,  and  Japan  will  go  ahead." 

The  stand  of  the  Administration  was  endorsed  by 
the  New  York  Sun,  independent  Republican,  on  the 
ground  that  "under  no  circumstances  would  the  pub- 


lic sentiment  of  this  country  tolerate  an  act  which 
would  lay  our  motives  open  to  misconstruction  or 
misinterpretation,  and  in  avoiding  this  danger  the 
President  has  displayed  a  wisdom  and  foresight  that 
will  further  strengthen,  the  respest  in  which  his  judg- 
ment is  held."  In  the  same  editorial  the  Sun  assured 
the  statesmen  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  that  "dis- 
trust of  Japan's  present  or  prospective  activities  in 
Siberia  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  policy 
of  abstention  which  President  Wilson  has  disclosed." 

Enemy  Aliens  Can  Vote  in  Ten  States 

Enemy  aliens  can  vote  for  municipal,  state  and 
federal  officers  in  ten  American  states,  according  to 
an  exposition  of  our  loose  laws  by  Sterling  B.  Ed- 
munds, Esq.,  lecturer  on  international  law,  St.  Louis 
University  Law  School,  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  March  8.  These  states  are:  Alabama,  Ark- 
ansas, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Texas. 

The  twilight  zone  in  this  branch  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, which  permits  many  thousands  of  subjects  of 
enemy  countries  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  and  na- 
tional affairs,  is  found  in  the  state  constitutions  which 
grant  the  privilege  of  voting  to  aliens  who  have 
merely  signified  their  intention  of  becoming  full  citi- 
zens. Having  made  their  declaration  of  intention 
known  to  laymen  as  "first  papers,"  the  subjects  of 
foreign  potentates  who  happen  to  reside  in  the  above 
ten  states  may,  as  a  great  many  do,  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives  without  deigning  to  take  out  their  sec- 
ond papers. 

Consequently,  we  will  see  several  thousand  sub- 
jects of  the  two  countries  with  which  we  are  at  war, 
voting  in  November  Congressional  and  state  elections, 
unless  some  extraordinary  method  is  adopted  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  direct  and  strictly  legal  way  out  is  to 
amend  the  ten  state  constitutions,  but,  as  Mr.  Ed- 
munds remarks,  "To  amend  a  state  constitution  is  not 
the  work  of  a  few  weeks." 

The  United  States  as  Arbiter  for  Europe 
William  Martin,  who  is  described  as  the  "fore- 
most Swiss  authority  on  diplomatic  matters,"  contrib- 
utes to  the  Hearst  newspapers  an  article  of  March  9, 
from  Geneva,  to  the  effect  that:  "The  United  States, 
which  has  ajways  asserted  that  it  had  no  interests 
other  than  in  America,  is  today,  and  will  be  still  more 
tomorrow,  the  arbiter  of  all  political  and  territorial 
questions.  While  before  the  war,  capital  was  dear 
in  the  United  States  and  barely  sufficed  for  internal 
needs,  the  country  is  now  pouring  out  on  Europe  a 
deluge  of  its  products  and  money.  All  economic  cus- 
toms and  financial  troubles  are  thus  renewed. 

"The  American  declaration  of  war  was  the  first 
symptom  of  a  reciprocal  interpenetration  of  the  con- 
tinents, the  start  of  a  new  era  in  the  political  world. 
The  importance  and  the  gravity  of  the  American  in- 
tervention exceed  by  a  great  deal  the  limits  of  the 
it 

war. 

This  intervention,  Mr.  Martin  continues,  wrecked 
German  hopes  and  saved  the  Allies,  but  he  adds  with 
misgivings  that  "it  is  not  a  salvation  entirely  with- 
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out  price,  and  the  following  exclamation  of  inquie- 
tude is  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Allied  generals:  'We  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
become  the  Portugal  of  America.'  " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Martin  dwells  upon  the  danger 
to  the  Allies  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  possibil- 
ity of  some  German  military  successes  in  1918, 
''which  would  be  only  temporary  and  without  a  mor- 
row," and  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  great  American 
army  in  1919,  for  "one  must  not  count  this  year  on 
thundering  successes  by  this  army,  so  admirably 
equipped,  organized  and  instructed,  full  of  zeal  and 
insatiable  desire  for  glory,  but  still  a  novice  in  the 
art  of  war." 

What  the  German  People  Are  Told 

An  illuminating  cross  section  of  what  the  Ger- 
man Government  tells  its  people  about  the  American 
attitude  toward  the  war  is  revealed  in  a  special  cable 
from  French  headquarters,  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  14.  He  quotes 
an  official  statement  in  regard  to  a  few  American  pris- 
oners: 

"The  Americans  captured  on  March  1  near  Chav- 
ignon  were  being  used  simply  as  first  line  laborers 
between  experiencd  French  divisions.  That  is  how 
they  happened  to  be  caught  in  the  attack  made  by  the 
Baden  and  Thuringian  shock  troops. 

"Say  They  Surrendered  Easily 
"They  surrendered  easily  without  making  too 
much  resistance.  They  are  from  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut and  are  robust  young  men,  but  have  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  war.  They  have  no  notion  whatever 
of  the  aim  and  meaning  of  this  war. 

"For  them  the  conflict  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
great  New  York  financiers.  They  hate  but  respect 
the  English  and  have  a  feeling  of  protecting  pity  for 
the  French.  Toward  Germany  they  are  absolutely 
indifferent. 

"Military  operations  do  not  interest  them  in  the 
slightest.  They  give  themselves  fatalistically  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  are  experienced  in  the  war. 
"And  Are  'Pleased'  To  Be  Out 

"The  violence  of  the  German  attack  made  a  great 
impression  on  them  and  they  are  pleased  to  be  out 
of  the  war." 

For  Democracy  in  Germany 
"War  to  the  death  upon  the  Kaiser  and  his  min- 
ions was  demanded  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Orchestra 
hall  of  men  and  women  who  had  formerly  owed  alleg- 
iance to  Germany  or  whose  forebears  had  escaped 
from  German  dominion.  Coupled  with  this  demand 
was  hot  denunciation  of  German  autocracy,  and  fer- 
vent declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States." 
(Chicago  Tribune,  March  7.) 

This  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society,  Friends  of  German  Democracy,  of  which 
Otto  H.  Kahn  and  Jacob  Schiff  are  officers.  The 
Tribune  adds: 

"Every  reference  of  the  speakers — all  of  whom 
talked  in  English — to  the  justice  of  America's  cause, 
to  the  iniquity  of  Germanistic  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  loyalty,  was 
cheered." 


Official  Inquiry  of  the  Navy 
Praise  for  the  management  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  building  of  scout  and  battle  cruisers 
be  resumed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  summar- 
izes the  report  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  released  March 
12.    The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

"First — All  appropriations  have  been  expended 
or  obligated  with  judgment,  caution  and  economy, 
considering  that  haste  was  necessary  and  abnormal 
conditions  prevailed. 

"Second — The  na^y,  with  limited^  personnel  and 
material,  was  suddenly  called  to  face  many  difficult 
and  untried  problems,  and  has  met  the  situation  with 
rare  skill,  ingenuity,  dispatch  and  a  high  degree  of 
success. 

"Third — The  efficiency  of  the  navy's  pre-war  or- 
ganization, the  readiness  and  fitness  of  its  men  and 
ships,  were  early  put  to  the  acid  test,  and  thus  far 
they  have  not  been  found  wanting." 

Military  Notes 
The  Army  Ordnance  authorities,  on  March  9, 
asked  Congress  for  an  urgency  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $400,000,000  for  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance, principally  heavy  guns. 

The  motor  transportation  division  of  the  War  De- 
partment reported  on  March  9  that  90  American  fac- 
tories are  working  to  capacity  on  the  construction  of 
the  liberty  truck,  type  A.  In  March  500  were  to  be 
delivered,  1,500  in  April,  2,500  in  May,  3,000  in 
June  and  the  balance  in  July.  This  is  a  three-ton 
truck.  Congress  will  shortly  be  asked  to  appropriate 
for  an  initial  construction  of  5,000  type  B  trucks, 
capacity  one  and  one-half  tons.  Plans  are  being 
drawn  by  civilian  motor  experts  for  thousands  of 
motorcycles  and  bicycles. 

With  the  aid  of  expert  tanners  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department  has  drawn  up  plans  and  contracted 
for  300,000  army  trench  shoes  of  a  new  and  heavier 
type,  to  cost  from  $6.58  to  $6.65  per  pair.  The  last 
order  for  trench  shoes  cost  $4.65  per  pair,  but  the 
new  shoe  will  require  extra  labor  and  will  have 
thicker  soles. 

Recruiting  statistics  given  out  in  Washington  on 
March  9,  covering  the  11  months  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  showed  that  more  than  dou- 
ble the  quota  assigned  to  the  several  states  was  ob- 
tained through  voluntary  enlistments.  Up  to  March 
7  a  total  of  386,094  had  volunteered,  whereas  only 
183,898  was  required  to  bring  the  regular  army  to 
the  strength  authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  June  3,  1916. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  began  on  March 
7  to  organize  community  councils  in  every  American 
hamlet  and  school  district,  in  order  that  there  may 
not  be  a  home  in  the  land  which  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  parent  national  organization  in  Washington. 

Officers,  men  and  civilians  who  lost  all  personal 
effects  on  the  torpedoed  troopship  Tuscania,  will  be 
reimbursed  not  in  excess  of  $400  each,  if  Congress 
passes  the  bill  favorably  reported  on  March  8  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Military  Situation 
(Henry  Bidou,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  April 
29.)  Behind  the  line  formed  by  Villers-Bretonneux, 
Hangard  Forest,  and  Hangard,  which  line  the  enemy 
wished  to  take,  is  a  second  line  of  defense  which  was 
built  in  an  unusual  manner  at  the  end  of  March.  We 
had  at  all  costs  to  cover  the  road  to  Amiens,  and  for 
this  purpose  on  the  26th  was  formed,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Carey,  an  impromptu  force  consisting  of 
sappers,  of  the  personnel  of  corps  and  army  schools 
and  of  any  stragglers  who  came  in.  While  this  ill- 
assorted  detachment  was  holding  the  front  east  of 
Villers-Bretonneux  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fresh 
divisions,  we  had  to  construct  a  second  position  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  of  necessity.   One  might  say  that 


such  a  position  was  ready  at  hand  on  the  map — 
the  line  from  L'Abbe  Forest  to  Cachy.  But  there 
were  no  men  for  the  work.  Fifty  officers,  arrived  from 
Boves  with  a  few  machine  guns  and  five  hundred  im- 
plements, spread  over  the  line  and  gathered  in  the 
stragglers  of  the  army.  By  April  1  they  had  collected 
seven  hundred,  had  set  them  to  work,  and  were  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  the  construction  of  the  lines. 
The  second  line  was  the  objective  of  the  German  at- 
tack of  the  24th,  and  its  capture  would  have  laid  at 
their  mercy  the  whole  corner  of  land  between  the 
Avre  and  the  Somme.  As  everyone  knows,  this  line, 
after  bending  a  little  at  first,  held  its  own;  and  the 
line  from  Villers-Bretonneux  to  Hangard  was  re-es- 
tablished. Possibly  this  check  will  lead  the  Germans 
to  give  more  importance  to  their  operations  on  their 
other  wing  in  Flanders. 
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ENEMY  PRESS— German 


Recent  German  Military  Comment 
Three  subjects  of  discussion  stand  out  prominently 
in  German  military  comment  of  the  last  ten  days:  the 
German  losses;  the  British  blow  against  the  Flemish 
Coast;  and  finally  the  capture  of  Mount  Kemmel. 

Rumors  of  large  German  losses  had  become  so 
current,  not  only  among  he  people  but  in  better  in- 
formed circles  such  as  the  Reichstag,  that  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  take  measures  to  check 
their  spread.  These  rumors  took  every  form  and 
became  the  more  general  when  an  explanation  as  to 
losses  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  War  in  a  secret 
session  of  the  Reichstag  Commission.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  an  entire  regiment  had  been  drowned  in 
the  swamps  of  Flanders;  nearby,  another  had  been 
blown  to  bits  by  high  explosives;  losses  were  whis- 
pered to  be  beyond  those  in  all  previous  operations. 
So  great  were  they,  it  was  said,  that  the  telegrams  an- 
nouncing deaths  were  being  held  up  in  Silesia  by  the 
Post  Office.  It  was  said  that  the  Minister  of  War  had 
made  grave  disclosures  of  losses  in  the  Reichstag. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  increasing  uneasiness,  a 
series  of  official  statements  were  made;  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  finally  by 
General  von  Wrisberg,  Commissioner  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  accredited  war  correspondents^  the  front 
have  all  added  reassuring  articles,  describing  the 
piles  of  British  and  French  dead,  and  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  very  limited  German  losses.  One  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  articles  is  by  Salzmann,  military 
critic  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (27  April) :  "Down 
with  pessimistic  rumors!  It  is  curious  to  note  that  dur- 
ing this  war  nervous  tension  frequently  creates  hal- 
lucinations among  the  people.  This  explains  why 
everybody  has  been  declaring  openly,  'they  say  at  the 
Reichstag  our  losses  are  formidable;  that  the  enemy 
is  much  stronger  than  our  Command  had  first  im- 
agined; that  we  have  no  more  horses  and  conse- 
quently that  the  offensive  cannot  go  on;  that  the  zone 
about  Ypres  is  a  large  lake  and  that  we  cannot  ad- 
vance; and  finally  that  the  region  between  Amiens 
and  Paris  is  so  mined  that  it  would  blow  up  if  our 
troops  were  to  advance.'  This  is  the  point  of  nerves 
that  we  have  reached.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
beginning  to  lose  our  heads.  One  member  of  the 
Reichstag  even  declared  to  his  electors  that  'the  Min- 
ister of  War  has  said  publicly  that  our  losses  were  so 
heavy  that  the  offensive  could  not  be  continued.'  How 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  these  rumors  always  come 
from  the  direction  of  the  Reichstag?  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  looked  into  there. 

"The  capture  of  Mount  Kemmel  is  a  master-stroke 
—but  even  after  such  a  victory  we  are  far  from  reach- 
ing our  aim.    Every  one  who  is  capable  of  raising 


himself  above  sordid  immediate  preoccupations  and 
thinking  of  the  future  of  his  country,  should  say  to 
himself:  'all  the  efforts  at  present  are  only  links  in  a 
great  chain.'  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  are  en- 
gaged in  forging  each  link;  day  by  day  it  becomes 
stronger,  until  the  point  will  be  reached  when  it  can 
no  longer  be  broken.  No  doubt  this  ominous  task 
will  cost  much  precious  German  blood,  the  blood  of 
the  Fatherland's  noblest  sons.  But  this  will  not  be 
shed  in  vain.  It  will  establish  for  us  the  base  on 
which  we  will  build  our  national  structure. 

"Let  us  learn  to  have  confidence  in  ourselves.  Our 
men  'over  there'  have  confidence  in  their  chiefs  and 
know  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  live  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  belieye  in  Germany.  It  is 
time  that  our  fellow-countrymen  at  the  rear  relearn 
to  believe  in  it  also." 

The  British  naval  operations  against  Zeebrugge 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  Germany.  That 
British  marines  managed  to  land  and  destroy  a  part 
of  the  mole  appeared  especially  ominous  when  accom- 
panied by  the  silence  which  the  press  maintained  at 
first  over  the  details.  The  official  accounts  stated 
finally  that  the  only  results  of  the  sinking  of  two  ce- 
ment ships  was  to  narrow  but  not  to  close  the  channel 
used  by  the  submarines;  and  that  he  destruction  of  a 
part  of  the  mole  had  been  promptly  repaired  by  span- 
ning it  with  a  temporary  wooden  bridge.  The  state- 
ment by  the  British  Admiralty  was  widely  quoted  as 
an  admission  that  the  net  result  was  hardly  compar- 
able with  the  heavy  loss  of  life. 

The  capture  of  Mount  Kemmel  came  as  a  fortu- 
nate diversion  to  German  opinion.  The  Wolff  com- 
munique gave  vivid  descriptions  of  the  operations, 
and  the  accredited  military  writers  left  their  specu- 
lations on  general  considerations  to  seek  once  more 
the  immediate  strategic  consequences.  They  all 
agreed  that  the  hill  was  of  inestimable  strategic  value. 
"It  gives  the  German  armies  a  dominant  position 
which  makes  the  Ypres  salient  untenable."  "This 
evacuation,"  states  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  "is  now 
under  way."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Allies  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  given  up  de- 
fending the  roads  to  the  sea  and  concentrated  their 
reserves  in  the  region  of  Paris;  because  now  their 
combined  forces  are  unable  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
fend the  two  objectives  against  the  armies  of  Luden- 
dorff. An  official  comment  is  even  more  precise  in 
indicating  that  both  Dunkirk  and  Calais  are  directly 
menaced  by  the  German  gains.  The  capture  of  Mount 
Kemmel  is  treated  not  only  as  a  considerable  victory, 
but  as  a  proof  of  the  definite  success  already  gained. 
It  represents  the  Franco-British  Armies  as  beaten, 
demoralized  and  divided. 

Vorwaerts  writes:  "The  capture  of  Mount  Kem- 
mel has  been  an  intense  relief  for  our  soldiers;  they 
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all  knew  this  lookout  and  it  troubled  them  so  greatly. 
They  hated  it,  so  to  speak,  personally.  French  pris- 
oners, among  them  almost  the  whole  22nd  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  speak  in  pessimistic  terms  of  the  situation 
which  is  obliging  General  Foch  to  scatter  his  reserves 
more  and  more." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  writes:  "The  morale  of  the 
prisoners  from  Mount  Kemmel  is  very  low.  The  two 
Allies  throw  the  blame  of  their  mutual  defeat  upon 
each  other.  The  French  complain  that  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  British  compels  them  to  fight  in  Flanders; 
and  they  do  not  seem  eager  to  lose  their  last  forces 
there.  They  look  afy  the  battle  ground  as  English  soil. 
British  and  French  officers  do  not  salute  each  other. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  separate  the  soldiers  to  pre- 
vent their  quarreling." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Mittag-Zeitung 
writes:  "The  enemy  tried  to  drive  us  from  the  con- 
quered positions;  his  furious  assaults  were  in  vain. 
In  this  attack  we  again  identified  a  famous  French  di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  Nancy.  Its  efforts  broke 
down  with  bloody  losses.  This  time  our  gain  of 
ground  consists  not  only  of  many  kilometers  and  vil- 
lages. It  menaces  the  whole  Ypres  salient,  even  the 
city  itself,  which  for  a  long  time  has  stood  as  the 
symbol  of  resistance  in  this  region." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Clemenceau  and  the  Socialists 
The  condition  of  internal  politics  in  France  is  bet- 
ter now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  when  all  parties  temporarily  put 
aside  their  differences  to  pull  together  for  the  three 
months  which  it  was  thought  the  war  would  last.  At 
present  it  can  almost  be  said  that  there  are  only  two 
parties,  the  Socialists,  and  all  the  others  which  are  for 
the  present  again  pulling  together.  In  contrast  to  the 
stormy  sessions  which  took  place  during  the  early  fall, 
where  the  time,  not  only  of  the  Chambre  but  of  the 
ministers  was  entirely  taken  with  diatribes,  recrimi- 
nations, and  demands  for  explanations  which  allowed 
the  various  ministers  no  time  to  attend  to  their  duties, 
Parliament,  since  the  advent  of  Clemenceau,  Nov.  18, 
has  allowed  the  ministers  to  remain  at  their  desks 
and  has  itself  put  through  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
-  which  had  been  a  long  time  pending. 

A  large  part  of  this  fortunate  change  is  due  to  con- 
fidence in  the  personal  integrity  and  determination  of 
Clemenceau.  But  another  factor  has  been  Clemen- 
ceau's  choice  of  men  for  his  Cabinet.  For  a  long  time 
previously  the  French  Premiers  had  been  governed  in 
their  choice  of  ministers  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  please 
all  parties  and  to  have  Cabinet  representatives  from 
each  party,  whether  such  representatives  were  compe- 
tent or  not.  The  result  was  an  increasingly  large  and 
unwieldy  Cabinet  which,  just  before  the  advent  of 
Clemenceau,  had  reached  the  number  of  thirty  mem- 
bers. 

Clemenceau  in  forming  his  Cabinet,  which  he  did 
in  24  hours  by  brushing  aside  all  customary  formali- 
ties, picked  his  men  entirely  with  an  eye  to  their  effi- 
ciency and  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  post 
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they  were  to  fill,  and  without  regard  to  their  party,  or 
possible  political  influence.  Three  of  the  members 
were  Radical  Socialists  and  one  a  Republican  Social- 
ist; and  these  four  accepted  their  appointments  in  de- 
fiance of  an  express  order  from  the  Committee  of  So- 
cialists forbidding  them  to  do  so. 

Clemenceau  has  thus  had  a  Cabinet  which  has 
worked  together  harmoniously  and  steadily.  His  right 
hand  man  has  been  Stephen  Pichon,  who  for  years 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  him,  and  who  in  entering 
the  Clemenceau  Cabinet  became  for  the  fifth  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  close  union  be- 
tween the  War  and  State  Departments  has  done  much 
to  make  the  Clemenceau  Ministry  successful. 

For  the  present  the  French  internal  political  sit- 
uation resolves  itself  into  a  fight  between  Clemenceau 
and  the  Socialists.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  So- 
cialist antagonism:  one  that  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Radical  Socialist,  Malvy  and  Caillaux,  are  now 
awaiting  trial  for  treason,  and  that  Clemenceau  is 
determined  to  push  their  cases  through  no  matter  how 
many  others  their  fall  may  involve;  the  other  is  the 
Socialists'  traditional  policy  of  opposing  anything 
that  may  tend  to  increase  the  executive  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  deliberative.  The  latest  expressions 
of  this  feeling  were  a  demand  for  an  investigation 
of  all  documents  and  measures  connected  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor's  letter,  and  the  refusal  to  allow 
the  Chambre,  which  adjourned  April  19,  to  delay  its 
opening  beyond  April  30.  Many  deputies  are  also 
members  of  the  Departmental  Assemblies  and  the  va- 
cation was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attend 
the  semi-annual  meetings  of  these  bodies. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  April  20.  ".  .  .  but 
the  Socialists,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  not 
members  of  the  Conseils  Generaux,  imperiously  in- 
sisted ...  on  April  30.  The  incident  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  itself,  it  is  simply  a  new  mani- 
festation of  the  old  Jacobin  distrust  which  sees  in  the 
permanence  of  deliberative  assemblies  a  condition 
necessary  to  democratic  government.  Present  opin- 
ion is  not  favorable  to  this  point  of  view  as  regards  the 
parliamentary  regime.  It  tends,  rather,  to  the  belief 
that  control  by  the  two  houses  should  be  neither  daily 
nor  interfering,  lest  it  should  dangerously  weaken  the 
executive  power,  which,  when  it  is  constantly  on  the 
witness  stand  and  obliged  to  answer  for  its  acts,  some- 
times even  before  having  been  able  to  complete  them, 
has  no  longer  either  the  time,  nor  the  freedom  of 
mind  necessary  to  decide  or  do  anything  whatever 
The  public  is  persuaded  that  the  wish  not 
to  miss  an  opportunity  for  a  ministerial  crisis  has  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  do  with  this  assiduity.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  to  be  vigilant,  but  vigilance  without  perspic- 
acity is  not  a  very  quieting  quality.  When  we  still 
hear,  even  now,  French  Socialists  regretting  that  they 
were  saved  from  the  error  of  (going  to)  Stockholm, 
how  can  one  have  a  blind  faith  in  their  discernment?" 

This  refusal  of  passports  to  Stockholm  and  Russia 
is  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  Socialist  party, 
who  consider  it  an  infringement  on  their  personal  lib- 
erty and  insist  that  they  would  probably  have  saved 
Russia  had  they  been  allowed  to  go  there. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Political  and  Economic  Conditions  in  the 
Caucasus 

In  the  Near  East  for  19  April  appears  an  article 
summarizing  economic  conditions  and  recent  political 
developments  in  the  Caucasus.  The  account  of  the 
political  developments  following  immediately  upon 
the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  greeted  the  revolu- 
tion with  enthusiasm  until,  after  waiting  for  a  cou- 
ple of  months,  they  discovered  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question 
of  nationalities.  No  developments  occurred  during 
the  regime  of  the  Cadets,  but  under  Kerensky's  gov- 
ernment "the  question  of  nationalities  became  acute." 
The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  in  vain  demanded  self- 
government.  Flat  refusal  was  the  answer  to  every 
request.  None  the  less  they  undertook  a  "process  of 
nationalisation"  on  their  own  account.  The  schools 
were  converted  into  national  schools;  and  the  Geor- 
gians declared  their  church  independent  of  the  Rus- 
sian Holy  Synod.  A  proposal  was  also  made  by  the 
Georgians  and  the  Armenians  "that  all  their  units  on 
the  Austrian  and  German  fronts  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  native  country,  where  they  would  form 
a  national  army  corps.  This  very  fair  demand  was 
supported  by  the  Allied  Governments,  but  it  was  not 
granted  until  three  days  before  the  fall  of  Kerensky's 
cabinet."  The  account  of  later  developments  may 
be  quoted  almost  in  full: 

"In  November  of  last  year  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
Petrograd  and  overthrew  Kerensky's  Government. 
This  was  a  signal  to  the  nationalities  of  Trans-Cau- 
casia to  break  off  all  relationship  with  the  Central 
Government,  and,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Don  Cossacks,  they  formed  a  Trans-Caucas- 
ian Republic.  The  Georgian  and  Armenian  troops 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  this  Government,  and 
Trans-Caucasia  was  governed  as  a  separate  republic. 

"The  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ku- 
ban Cossacks  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  re- 
public, with  a  joint  Government,  but  it  proved  im- 
possible for  them  to  work  together,  as  the  tradition 
of  Shamil  still  survived,  and  the  differences  between 
them,  especially  on  the  land  question,  were  unsur- 
mountable.  There  were  sanguinary  fights  between 
them  for  some  four  months,  which  constantly  in- 
creased in  bitterness. 

"Finally,  in  December  of  last  year  the  moun- 
taineers separated  themselves  from  the  Cossacks,  and 
constituted  the  independent  Republic  of  Dagestan,  in 
the  north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  President  of  the  new 
State  is  a  Lesgian,  Colonel  T.  Tchermoeff,  a  striking 
personality,  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  Moham- 
medans. The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  also  men 
of  character.  He  invited  representatives  of  the  Geor- 
gian National  Council  to  attend  the  congress  of  moun- 
taineers in  Dagestan,  an  historical  spot  where  Shamil 
made  his  last  defence. 

"At  this  congress  the  Mohammedan  clergy,  to- 
gether with  the  celebrated  Sheikh  Najmudin,  attended. 
This  latter  dignitary  had  been  very  active  amongst 
the  mountaineers,  preaching  a  "Holy  War"  against 


the  Christians.  Colonel  Tchermoeff  strongly  insisted 
that  he  should  abandon  his  fanaticism,  not  only  as 
undesirable  and  dangerous,  but  also  as  highly  insult- 
ing to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Trans-Cau- 
casian Republic,  and  particularly  the  Georgian  Su- 
preme National  Council,  have  achieved  enormous  suc- 
cess, thanks  to  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  Colonel 
Tchermoeff  and  other  leaders. 

"With  the  commencement  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  ne- 
gotiations the  Trans-Caucasian  Republic,  having  its 
territory  close  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  was  confronted 
with  violent  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  special  agents 
of  the  Bolsheviks  penetrated  the  purely  Russian  troops 
on  the  Turkish  frontier  and  started  a  criminal  propa- 
ganda amongst  them,  inciting  them  to  murder  the 
Georgian  and  Armenian  Christian  races. 
Unfortunately,  the  Russian  troops  began  their  dev- 
astating work;  but  they  were  promptly  disarmed  by 
the  Georgian  and  Armenian  armies,  and  most  of 
them  then  left  for  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  defence 
of  Trans-Caucasia  was  left  entirely  to  the  Georgian 
and  Armenian  troops.  The  only  danger  was  from 
the  Baku  Tartars,  whose  leaders  were  very  busy  prop- 
agating the  Pan-Islamic  and  Pan-Turanian  move- 
ments. In  these  circumstances  the  Trans-Caucasian 
Government  had  to  sign  an  armistice  with  the  Turk- 
ish military  command,  with  the  proviso  that  until  the 
peace  treaty  was  signed  the  Turkish  troops  would  not 
be  transferred  to  Mesopotamia. 

"When  the  Bolsheviks  at  last  signed  peace  with 
the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey  they  also  agreed  to 
cede  Batoum  and  Ardahan  districts,  which  are  an  in- 
!  tegral  part  of  Georgia,  and  populated  by  Georgian 
Mohammedans,  and  the  Kars  district,  largely  popu- 
lated by  Armenians;  and  also  agreed  to  the  reoccu- 
pation  of  the  entire  territory  of  Turkish  Armenia  by 
Turkey.  This  criminal  act  aroused  great  indignation 
amongst  the  Georgians  and  Armenians,  the  more  so  as 
the  Trans-Caucasian  Republic  does  not  recognize  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  could  not  allow  them  to  negotiate 
with  anybody  on  their  behalf.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  propose  the  above-men- 
tioned cession  of  territory  to  the  Trans-Caucasian 
Government  direct,  but  arranged  it  behind  their  backs 
with  the  Bolshevik  desperadoes.  Immediately  the 
Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  finished  the  Porte  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Trans-Caucasian  Government, 
expressing  its  desire  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations 
after  the  cession  of  the  above-mentioned  territories, 
which  cover  about  4,000  square  miles.  This  offer 
was  indignantly  refused. 

"The  Turkish  Government  next  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  demoralized  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet,  requesting  them  to  bombard  the  Georgian  towns 
on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Accordingly,  a  dastardly  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  defenceless  port  of  Soukhum, 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  in  the  hospitals  of 
wounded  and  consumptive  soldiers.  Immediately  af- 
ter this  a  large  Turkish  force  advanced  on  Trebizond 
and  Erzeroum,  and  approached  the  old '  frontiers  of 
Trans-Caucasia.  This  emergency  was  immediately 
met.  The  Georgian  and  Armenian  National  Councils 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
fierce  fighting  broke  out  with  the  Turks.    The  Geor- 
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gian  and  Armenian  armies  are  operating  together, 
and  the  entire  population  of  Georgia  has  been  mobi- 
lised. This  heroic  action  is  worthy  of  high  admira- 
tion, for  the  Georgians  and  Armenians  are  completely 
isolated  from  any  Allied  assistance;  and  are  threat- 
ened in  the  rear  by  the  Tartars,  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Turks.   The  struggle  will  be  a  fierce  one. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Turkey  to  undertake  this  dangerous  opera- 
tion. First,  she  looks  for  compensation  for  those 
military  disasters  which  Great  Britain  inflicted  upon 
her  by  detaching  Mesopotamia,  the  whole  of  Arabia, 
and  Palestine.  Secondly,  she  wants  to  establish  di- 
rect contact  with  the  Baku  Tartars,  in  order  further 
to  extend  her  influence  in  Turkestan,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans inhabiting  the  southeastern  part  of  Rus- 
sia. Thirdly,  there  is  the  desire  to  utilise  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  railways,  and,  through  Baku,  to  penetrate 
to  Afghanistan.  She  also  claims  that  the  Georgian 
Mohammedans  who  inhabit  the  Batoum  district,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  Georgia,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  Turks.  But  she  forgets  that  even  amongst  the  Mo- 
hammedans the  principle  of  nationality  has  been  es- 
tablished as  supreme.  During  the  Balkan  War  Al- 
bania broke  away  from  Turkey,  in  spite  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Albanians  being  Mohammedans.  In  this 
war  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  are  fight- 
ing against  her,  in  spite  of  being  better  Mohammedans 
than  the  Turks,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Arabs  are  not 
only  the  originators  of  the  Islamic  religion,  but  much 
superior  as  a  race  to  the  Turks. 

"The  Georgian  Mohammedans  in  the  Batoum  and 
Ardahan  districts  number  200,000.  They  were  forci- 
bly converted  from  Christianity  to  Islam  after  the 
devastating  wars  with  the  Turkish  invaders.  They 
have  the  same  blood  as  the  Christian  Georgians,  and 
they  will  never  consent  to  be  separated  from  their 
race.  There  is  ample  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  war  against  Turkey  in  the  entire  Georgian 
army  there  are  three  divisions  composed  purely  of 
Georgian  Mohammedans. 

"It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Allies  to  help  the 
Georgians  and  Armenians  in  every  way,  so  that  they 
may  not  share  the  same  cruel  fate  as  other  small  na- 
tionalities who  have  suffered  so  bitterly  in  the  present 
struggle." 

In  treating  economic  conditions,  it  is  stated  that 
"the  Russian  Government,  whilst  hampering  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  whole  of  Russia,  has  placed 
exceptional  restrictions  upon  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Caucasus."  "But,"  says  the  writer,  "in 
spite  of  these  restrictions,  there  has  been  considerable 
activity  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

Agricultural  products  are  first  considered.  While 
in  1913  the  crops  of  cereals  amounted  to  204,000,000 
bushels,  "with  the  proper  application  of  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  the  output  could  be  increased 
at  least  twenty-fold."  Before  the  war  210,000  peas- 
ant proprietors  produced  40,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
of  "excellent"  quality.  The  crop  of  tobacco,  which 
is  produced  mostly  in  the  western  part,  amounted  to 
23,000,000  pounds.  It  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
formed  the  staple  for  the  manufacture  of  Russian 


cigarettes.  The  production  of  cotton  reached  150,000,- 
000  pounds  and,  "with  the  proper  organization  of  ir- 
rigation .  .  .  could  be  increased  at  least  thir- 
ty-fold." Most  of  the  cotton  comes  from  Trans-Cau- 
casia, where  there  exists  also  silk-worm  culture  em- 
ploying 400,000  families.  Around  Batum  tea  plan- 
tations have  been  introduced,  and  while  "this  branch 
of  cultivation  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  .  .  . 
there  are  vast  possibilities  for  expanding  it  in  the  near 
future."  Another  favorite  branch  of  rural  industry 
has  been  bee-keeping.  In  1912  there  were  produced 
5,600,000  pounds  of  honey  and  650,000  pounds  of 
wax.  Domestic  animals  numbered  20,000,000,  of 
which  75  per  cent,  were  sheep. 

The  lumber  industry  has  so  far  been  "very  feebly 
developed,"  but  10,000,000  acres  of  forests,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  oak,  pine  and  birch  are  available. 

Mining  is  also  in  its  infancy,  but  "the  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  are  vast."  Silver,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  sulphur  and  coal  are  all  present  in  considerable 
quantity  and  "the  unexploited  deposits  of  copper  are 
practically  unlimited."  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
manganese  ore  "of  which,  in  1912,  885,000  tons  were 
exported  abroad.  Of  this  Germany  had  275,000  tons. 
The  importance  of  the  great  oil  fields  of  Baku  is  well 
known." 

Unrest  in  India 

Press  comment  on  India  in  recent  months  has  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  considerable  internal  unrest, 
which  has  taken  the  form  both  of  local  plots  and  of  a 
widespread  Home  Rule  movement.  The  existence  of 
these  conditions  gains  great  significance  from  the  un- 
doubted activity  in  India  of  German  agents,  who  have 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  disaffection  in  general, 
and  to  arouse  in  particular  the  Mohammedan  subjects 
of  the  Empire. 

Three  documents  in  particular  deserve  attention. 
The  first  is  a  letter  contributed  to  the  Times  of  6  No- 
vember, 1917,  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  a  scholar  and 
traveler  of  note,  who  is  the  author  of  two  books  and 
numerous  articles  on  India.  The  second,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Spectator  of  22  April,  is  an  article 
contributed  by  Lord  Sydenham,  governor  of  Bombay 
from  1907  to  1913.  It  may  be  noted  that  Lord  Syden- 
ham is  known  as  one  of  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nents of  Indian  Home  Rule.  At  the  same  time  the  facts 
revealed  by  his  article  rest,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
on  substantial  grounds;  and  the  case  against  Home 
Rule  needs,  for  outsiders,  more  elucidation  than  the 
easily  comprehended  arguments  of  the  Home  Rule 
Party.  The  third  article  is  taken  from  the  Near  East 
of  19  April.  It  represents  part  of  a  review  of  the 
recent  publications  of  the  Bombay  Home  Rule  League, 
and  shows  the  arguments  offered  by  the  Home  Rule 
Party. 

The  letter  of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  covers  at  length 
the  course  of  events  in  India  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  shows  that  in  1914  India  was  enthusiastic 
in  supporting  the  war  generally,  and  in  sending  troops 
to  Europe.  Shortly,  however,  the  enthusiasm  waned, 
thanks  to  the  failure  of  the  military  authorities  to  take 
advantage  of  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  natives; 
the  work  of  Mohammedan  agitators  in  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion 
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was  in  arms  against  Great  Britain;  the  internment 
(necessary  or  otherwise)  of  disaffected  persons,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal;  the  activities  of  German  agents;  an 
increased  economic  prosperity,  a  condition  always 
favorable  to  revolution;  and,  finally,  the  well-meant 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  permitting  the 
natives  to  entertain  hopes  of  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing reforms. 

As  time  went  on  the  results  of  these  various  factors 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  inevitable  delay 
encountered  in  putting  through  practical  reforms  gave 
the  Extremists  a  chance  to  work  on  the  suspicions  of 
the  Moderates,  who  were  left  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  Gokhali,  without  adequate  direction.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Home  Rule  movement  was 
launched  in  manifestoes  issued  by  nineteen  members 
of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  an  Indian  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  the  All-India  League.  By 
Christmas,  1916,  the  movement  was  well-defined.  It 
consisted  of  a  demand  for  absolute  Home  Rule  of  the 
most  liberal  sort,  combined  with  denunciations  of 
British  administration  and  appeal  to  racial  passion. 
The  central  government  took  no  action. 

During  the  year  1917  the  movement  gained  still 
greater  force,  thanks  in  particular  to  three  factors. 
The  first  was  the  Russian  revolution.   Leaders  of  the 
Indian  movement,  who  had  always  been  fond  of  com- 
paring Russian  with  British  "oppression,"  declared 
that  the  Indian  Intelligentsia  were  as  well  qualified  to 
rule  as  the  Russian.   A  second  great  influence  was  the 
publication  of  the  report  on  the  Mesopotamian  expe- 
dition, which  reflected  incidentally  upon  the  whole  I 
system  of  administration  in  India.    A  third  factor 
was  the  decision  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
throw  emphasis  upon  the  argument  that  India  was 
demanding  exactly  those  national  rights  which  the 
Allies  had  pledged  themselves  to  support  in  the  case 
of  the  small  nations  of  Europe.    Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
feels  that  the  action  of  the  Government  was  again  un- 
fortunate.   Instead  of  making  an  immediate  and  lib- 
eral declaration  of  policy  and  waiting  until  the  end  of 
the  war  to  summon  a  national  convention,  the  Cabinet 
decided  to  send  out  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  to  entrust  him  with  the  duty  of  making  an  inquiry 
and  submitting  a  report.    No  secretary  could,  he 
thinks,  get  at  the  real  opinion  of  the  country.  He  would 
meet  on  the  one  hand  Anglo-Indian  officials  of  pro- 
nounced anti-Home  Rule  views,  and  on  the  other  agi- 
tators of  the  most  extreme  type;  while  the  masses  of 
the  Indian  people,  who  are  farmers  and  illiterates, 
and  who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  Home . 
Rule,  would  have  no  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selves heard.  He  points  out  that  the  educational  system 
in  India  has  certainly  failed,  if  it  was  ever  destined,  to 
give  education  to  the  masses;  and  that  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  political  senti- 
ment, if  any,  exists  among  them. 

In  how  far  the  experiences  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Montagu,  who  has  just  completed  his  mission  and  is 
returning  to  England,  have  justified  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol's  expectations  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Lord  Sydenham's  article  is  in  part  as  follows: 
"Since  the  cataclysm  of  the  great  Mutiny,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  collapse  of  British  Rule, 


Indian  affairs  have  received  far  too  little  considera* 
tion  in  this  country.  We  have  not  sufficiently  regarded, 
or  sought  to  meet,  the  growing  needs  of  the  people 
of  India  as  the  leaven  of  Western  thought  slowly 
worked  among  them,  creating  a  new  consciousness 
and  new  aspirations.  And  now,  in  the  throes  of  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  against  a  gigantic  and  long-pre- 
pared German  conspiracy  to  destroy  our  Empire  as 
the  necessary  first  step  to  world  dominion,  we  have 
failed  to  mark  the  gathering  forces  which  imperil  the 
future  of  India. 

"The  opportunities  which  our  intense  preoccupa- 
tion offered  have  been  turned  to  full  account  by  the 
least  scrupulous  of  Indian  politicians,  and  by  showing 
lamentable  weakness  we  have  played  into  their  hands. 
Indian  soldiers  under  British  leading  have  fought  gal- 
lantly in  every  theatre  of  war.    The  Indian  Princes 
and  Chiefs  have  given  lavishly  in  men  and  treasure 
to  the  Imperial  cause,  and  loyal  Indians  of  every  de- 
gree have  generously  supported  war  work  by  contri- 
butions or  personal  service.    At  a  time  when  India 
is  exceptionally  prosperous,  and  when  at  home  meas- 
ures of  all  kinds  were  held  in  abeyance,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  proclaim  that  no  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  demands  of  the  little  band  of  Indian  agi- 
tators until  the  end  of  the  war.   Instead,  the  Secretary 
of  State  quitted  his  post  to  perambulate  the  country, 
to  receive  endless  deputations  and  memorials,  and  to 
attempt  in  a  few  weeks  to  master  the  intensely  com- 
plex problems  of  India.  The  natural  result  has  been 
to  stimulate  a  most  insidious  agitation,  to  alarm  and 
discourage  the  stable  portion  of  the  population,  and  to 
spread  unrest  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  The 
incautious  and  irresponsible  utterances  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  he  accepted  office  have  been  care- 
fully treasured  and  expanded  so  as  to  entangle  him 
in  the  meshes  of  intrigue.    He  is  now  assumed  to  be 
committed  to  drastic  changes  of  some  kind,  and,  as  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  accept  the  revolutionary 
proposals  formulated  by  amateur  constitution-mon- 
gers seeking  ends  of  their  own,  a  situation  fraught 
with  grave  danger  to  the  interests  of  India  has  been 
gratuitously  created. 

"Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  there  have 
been  ominous  symptoms,  which  have  escaped  public 
notice.  The  greatest  plot  since  the  Mutiny  has  been 
discovered.  In  parts  of  Bengal  lawlessness  has  pre- 
vailed, and  robbery  with  murder  has  been  frequent. 
Last  year  an  organized  attack  by  Hindus  upon  inof- 
fensive Mohammedan  villagers  in  Bihar  was  accom- 
panied by  shameful  outrages  over  an  area  of  three 
thousand  square  miles  and  required  military  force  for 
its  suppression.  Disaffection  has  shown  itself  in  sev- 
eral Mohammedan  regiments.  In  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere  measures  for  promoting  a  general  rising  in 
India  have  been  concerted  with  German  assistance. 
Such  warnings  may  not  be  ignored,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  strong  government  was  more 
needed. 

"Meanwhile  the  political  party  has  devoted  its  en- 
ergies to  undermining  British  authority  by  a  propa- 
ganda of  reckless  mendacity,  and  industrial  troubles 
have  been  diligently  fomented.  The  National  Indian 
Congress,  which  in  the  early  days  addressed  itself 
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under  good  guidance  to  questions  of  social  reform, 
quickly  became  a  purely  political  organization  aiming 
at  power  for  a  little  group  of  Brahmins,  lawyers,  and 
journalists.  The  proceedings  of  a  violent  wing,  which 
advocated  assassination  with  success  in  language 
scarcely  veiled,  led  to  a  rift  in  the  ranks  culminating 
in  a  free  fight  at  Surat  in  1908,  when  both  parties  in- 
voked the  intervention  of  British  police.  Subsequently 
the  Moderates  controlled  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
tremists pursued  their  objects  independently.  It  was 
the  great  achievement  of  Mrs.  Besant  to  bring  back 
the  exlremists  into  the  fold,  and  they  have  since  domi- 
nated its  councils  in  alliance  with  the  so-called  All- 
India  Moslem  League,  which  represents  a  small  co- 
terie of  'advanced'  Mohammedans.  . 

"While  the  Government  of  India,  by  graceful  con- 
cessions to  clamour,  was  seeking  to  diffuse  an  'atmo- 
sphere' favorable  to  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  agitation  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sane  and 
sober  Indian  opinion  was  everywhere  alienated,  and 
intimidation  in  the  many  forms  that  the  Indian  social 
system  renders  available  became  rampant.   The  Mod- 
erates either  got  them  to  their  tents,  or — according 
to  Eastern  habit — joined  the  ranks  of  the  party  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.    The  situation  with 
which  Government  will  have  to  deal  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  returns  is  not  unlike,  but  infinitely  more 
serious  than  that  which  has  been  permitted  to  take 
form  in  Ireland.   At  least  three  hundred  millions  of 
Indians  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  Home  Rule 
means;  but  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  the  agitators 
to  spread  far  and  wide  the  impression  that  something 
is  impending  which  will  diffuse  prosperity  through- 
out India.     .     .     .    While  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
litical party  claim  self-government  within  the  Em- 
pire, the  complete  overthrow  of  British  Rule  is  de- 
signed in  some  quarters,  with  the  assistance  of  con- 
spiracies in  many  parts  of  the  world  backed  from  Ber- 
lin.   There  is  nothing  that  the  British  workers,  if 
they  knew  the  truth,  would  so  bitterly  oppose  as  the 
handing  over  of  the  helpless  masses  of  India  to  a  lit- 
tle oligarchy  controlled  by  the  classes  which  have 


Review 


been  their  cruel  oppressors  for  centuries  and  which 
represent  everything  that  labor  professes  to  detest. 

The  most  significant  paragraphs  from  the  review 
of  the  Home  Rule  League's  publications  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  object  is  definitely  political,  to  secure  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  Indian  constitution  and 
administration.  We  accept  the  statement  contained 
in  the  first  pamphlet  that  the  organizers  of  the  move- 
ment are  not  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  British 
rule,  a  statement  which  we  interpret  to  mean  that  they 
are  content  that  what  is  technically  called  British  sov- 
ereignty shall  continue.  Under  this  sovereignty  they 
want  responsible  government,  and  the  only  thing 
which  distinguishes  them,  on  paper,  from  other  poli- 
ticians is  that  they  want  it  to  come  more  quickly. 

"This  object,  however,  does  not  of  itself  make  a 
satisfactory  appeal.    The  people  whose  support  is 
sought  for  have  but  little  interest  in  political  changes, 
and  some  more  powerful  motive  must  be  found  if 
they  are  to  be  stirred  to  political  activity.    The  or- 
ganizers have  evidently  recognized  this  fadt,  and 
while  some  play  is  made  with  abstractions  such  as 
Truth  and  Justice,  the  real  appeal  is  definitely  to  the 
pocket.   Estimates  of  average  income  are  deftly  used 
to  demonstrate  that  "hundreds  of  millions"  of  Indians 
yearly  fail  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  almost  all 
classes  are  told  that  under  Home  Rule  they  will  be 
much  better  off  than  now;  the  upper  classes  will  have 
dignified  and  lucrative  posts     .     .     .     and  the 
merchants  will  have  markets  in  which  'the  Angel 
of  Plenty  shall  crown  the  labours  of  her  servants.' 
There  remain  the  masses,  and  here  the  bids  for  sup- 
port are  somewhat  less  liberal.   The  promise  that  'the 
labourer's  food,  and  seed  for  the  next  sowing,  shall 
be  the  first  charges  on  the  crops,'  sounds  well,  but 
means  very  little  when  it  is  analysed,  and  for  the  rest 
there  are  education,  and  village  government,  and  the 
other  boons  which  towns  are  so  apt  to  offer  to  that 
country  of  which  they  know  so  little." 
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A  World  Trade  Map  vs.  the  War  Map 

Emil  Zimmerman  in  the  April  number  of  Nord 
und  Sud  emphasizes  the  importance  for  Germany  of 
establishing  a  position  in  the  course  of  this  war  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  offset  the  formation 
of  economic  barriers  against  her.  He  quotes  as  of 
great  significance  the  following  passage  from  the 
Temps:  "It  is  more  important  that  we  accomplish 
the  formation  of  trade  barriers  against  Germany  than 
any  territorial  considerations.  .  .  .  French  di- 
plomacy must  depart  from  its  old  path  to  follow  a 
new/' 

Zimmerman  calls  attention  to  this  as  the  first  time 
that  the  enemy  has  so  clearly  defined  the  new  policy. 
That  the  Allies  realize  the  importance  of  other  than 
military  cards,  he  sees  in  their  occupation  of  German 
colonies  and  in  the  British  Mesopotamian  campaigns. 

"During  three  years  the  enemy  has  worked  indus- 
triously to  conquer  the  world  market.  The  British 
had  a  monopoly  on  wool  prior  to  the  World  War  and 
are  now  developing  a  similar  control  over  the  rubber 
market.  But  the  Allies  realize  that  unless  they  can 
keep  China,  Central  and  South  America,  and  more 
especially  Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Chili,  within  their 
zone  of  influence,  they  cannot  maintain  their  monop- 
oly on  many  raw  materials.  This  explains  in  a  large 
part  the  effort  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  bring  these  countries  into  line.  This  should  be  a 
source  of  concern  to  us  because  we  are  unable  to 
bring  military  pressure  to  bear  upon  them. 

"A  German  peace  can  only  be  realized  when  we 
make  sure  that  the  trade  map  will  not  be  played  off 
against  the  war  map.  The  enemy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  realize  his  projects.  China  is  practically  lost  for 
us;  but  we  must  win  Central  and  South  America.  Wil- 
son and  Lansing  were  fully  conscious  of  this  when  by 
all  manner  of  secret  intrigue  they  tried  to  awaken 
hatred  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Argentine  against  us.  The 
telegram  of  Luxburg  in  this  connection  was  more  than 
a  violation  of  intrnational  law;  it  was  a  mistake.  The 
Argentine  with  her  wool,  fruit  and  oils,  Central  Amer- 
ica with  her  minerals,  must  be  used  to  break  through 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monopoly.  It  is  not  in  Flanders 
alone,  but  in  Central  Africa  that  we  must  fight  it.  We 
must  not  forget  the  importance  of  Central  and  West 
Africa  for  us. 

"Our  peace  on  the  East  means  a  new  storehouse 
opened  to  us.  The  Anglo-Saxon  governments,  how- 
ever, expect  much  from  Russian  anarchy.  But  once 
we  have  re-established  peace  in  the  Ukraine  by  apply- 
ing our  military  measures  against  bands  of  Bolshe- 
viks there,  we  will  work  to  better  advantage  against 
our  enemies  on  the  West.  Czernin  spoke  of  a  'bread 
peace.'    The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  can  in  reality 


become  that  and  serve  as  a  powerful  arm  in  our  fight 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  By  realizing  these 
projects,  we  strike  the  most  powerful  weapon  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  hand." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Destruction  and  Replacement  of 
Mercantile  Shipping 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  29  April,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hurd  summarizes  the  situation  and  demands  that 
still  more  labor  be  made  available  for  the  construction 
of  mercantile  shipping.  His  argument  is  that  in  the 
allotment  of  man-power,  the  Government  has  never 
made  sufficient  provision  for  shipbuilding,  and  is  not 
even  yet  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  "The  supply  of  labor,"  he  says,  "still  falls 
short  both  of  the  necessity,  of  the  plants  available,  and 
of  the  amount  of  steel  provided."  While  four  million 
men  have  been  found  for  the  army  and  three  million 
men  and  women  to  provide  munitions,  the  country  has 
been  "making  less  effort  in  shipyards  and  engine 
shops  than  in  the  normal  easy  going  years  of  peace." 

To  show  the  danger  of  the  present  situation,  Mr. 
Hurd  reproduces  a  table  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the 
British  merchant  marine  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review. 

1914  (August  to  December). 

Tons.  Tons. 

Built   675,610  Total  losses   468,728 

Captured  from 

enemy    753,500  Total  gains    1,429,110 


Total  gains  ..  1,429,110  Balance 

1915. 


960,382 


Built   650,919    Total  losses   1,103,379 

Captured  from 

enemy    11,500    Totals  gains  ....  662,419 


Total  gains  . .  .     662,419      Balance  in  1915  440,960 

Brought  down 
from  1914   960,382 


Balance    at  end 

of  1915    519,422 

1916. 

Built                       541,552    Total  losses   1,497,848 

Captured  from 

enemy                     3,500    Total  gains    545,052 


Total  gains  .  .     545,052      Balance  in  1916  952,796 

Brought  down 

from  1915  .  .  .  519,422 


Balance  at  end  of 

1916    433,374 
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1917. 

Built   1,163,474    Total  losses  ....  4,009,537 

Captured  from 

enemy    11,500    Total  gains  ....  1,174,974 

Total  gains  .  .  1,174,974      Balance  in  1917  2,834,563 

Brought  down 

from  1916  .  .  .  433,374 

Balance  at  end  of 

1917    3,267,937 

To  this  is  added  the  following  figures  concerning 
destruction  and  replacement  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1918: 

Gross  Tons. 

Ships  lost    687,576 

Ships  built    320,280 

Adverse  balance    367,296 

Mr.  Hurd  seems  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of 
the  organization  and  methods  at  present  applied  to 
the  problem.  "It  is  true  that  Lord  Pirrie  has  been 
appointed  Controller-General  of  Merchant  Ship 
Building,  but  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ship  Builders 
has  simultaneously  withdrawn,  so  we  are  left  to  won- 
der on  which  side  the  balance  has  been  adjusted." 
Since  "the  American  shipbuilding  campaign  has  so 
far  fallen  short  in  results  of  all  estimates 
we  must  depend  on  our  own  efforts.  ...  If 
our  losses  and  outputs  were  to  continue  throughout 
the  year  on  this  same  level  as  in  the  first  three  months, 
we  should  be  weaker  at  the  end  of  next  December  by 
nearly  1,500,000  tons,  which,  added  to  previous 
losses,  would  give  a  total  deduction  of  4,750,000 
tons,  all  subtracted  from  the  moiety  of  tonnage — 
about  half  the  mercantile  marine  —  available  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  population  of  40  million  peo- 
ple and  maintaining  communications  with  the  Em- 
pire. 

More  hopefully,  however,  Mr.  Hurd  points  out 
that  in  the  shipyards  "masters  and  men  are  working 
with  loyalty  and  devotion."  In  fact,  "the  atmosphere 
in  all  the  associated  establishments  connected  with 
ship  production  has  never  been  better  than  it  is  to- 
day." The  masters  and  men  have  agreed  upon  a 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  which,  if 
successfully  operated,  will  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  strikes. 

Only  labor  then  is  lacking  to  make  secure  what 
is  and  will  remain  Great  Britain's  "main  front." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Socialists  and  the  First  of  May 

This  date  corresponds  in  France  with  our  Labor 
Day,  except  that  it  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional holiday,  and  that  the  cessation  of  work  takes 
the  form  of  a  general  strike  for  one  day, — a  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  organized  labor.  During  the 
last  week  of  April  all  non-Socialist  papers  had  one 
or  more  articles  hoping  that  the  labor  unions  would 
not  declare  it  a  day  of  idleness,  pointing  out  how 
shameful  it  would  be  at  the  present  jucture,  etc.  As 
the  Socialists  and  various  unions  have  not  observed 


the  day,  in  the  sense  of  stopping  work,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  fears  of  the  moderate  and 
conservative  press  would  have  seemed  entirely 
groundless  save  for  the  fact  that  the  recent  revela- 
tions concerning  tentative  peace  proposals  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  the  Austrian  Emperor's  letter,  etc.,  have 
aroused  among  the  Socialists  the  idea  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  peace  had  been  deliberately  thrown 
away,  and  the  suspicion  that  perhaps  there  was  even 
more  to  the  matter  than  had  been  allowed  to  appear. 
For  this  reason  there  can  be  seen  between  the  lines 
of  editorials  a  fear  of  a  possible  demonstration.  But, 
as  they  have  done  each  year  since  the  war,  the  amal- 
gamated labor  unions  (C.  G.  T.)  through  their  cen- 
tral committee  (the  C.  A.  P.)  issued  a  manifesto 
urging  the  workers  not  to  drop  work  that  day  but  to 
bear  in  mind  and  meditate  on  the  teachings  of  Karl 
Marx.  As  a  result  there  was  no  general  stoppage 
but  nearly  everywhere  comparatively  small  meetings 
of  delegates  from  the  various  unions.  No  notice  of 
any  of  these  meetings  was  allowed  by  the  censorship 
to  appear  in  any  paper  beforehand  and  the  non-So- 
cialist papers  make  little  or  no  mention  of  what  took 
place.  The  largest  was  one  of  those  held  in  Paris  and 
was  attended  by  about  4,000. 

As  reported  in  the  Socialist  press  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  these  meetings  expressed  the  intention  to 
support  the  Government  for  the  present  in  necessary 
war  measures,  but  to  continue  to  press  the  right  of 
the  Internationale  to  meet  in  a  neutral  country,  and 
that  of  the  delegates  to  it  to  receive  the  necessary 
passports.  The  rather  clumsily  worded  resolution  of 
the  Paris  meeting,  ends,  as  reported  in  the  Populaire 
of  May  2:  ".  .  .  It  is  both  as  a  right  and  as  a 
duty  that  today  they  (the  labor  unions)  ask  for  an 
accounting,  declare  their  opinion  and  dictate  their 
will.  Enemies  of  war  today,  as  they  were  yesterday, 
they  point  out  that  they  .  .  .  have  demanded 
an  amnesty  and  the  taking  up  of  peace  negotiations, 
in  accord  with  the  Russian  revolution,  on  the  basis  of 
peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities;  and  that 
if  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  declarations,  to 
their  successive  objections,  that  we  would  have  peace 
today." 

The  same  paper  publishes  a  telegram  from  the 
Labor  Herald,  London.  "The  Labor  Herald  and  all 
its  employees  send  fraternal  greetings  to  their  com- 
rades and  friends  on  the  Populaire.  The  English 
Socialists  expect  that  the  great  Internationale  will 
soon  meet  to  celebrate  the  First  of  May  in  the  most 
efficacious  way  by  the  reestablishing  of  the  interna- 
tional solidarity  of  the  workers  of  the  entire  world." 

It  also  gives  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
London  who  asserts  that  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Mission  which  is  expected  to  arrive  from 
London,  far  from  influencing  the  English  laborers 
as  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  had  hoped,  were 
for  the  most  part  leaving  England  with  ideas  very 
different  from  those  they  had  held  when  leaving 
America. 

The  weakness  of  the  labor  unions,  and  of  the  So- 
cialist delegates  in  Parliament,  as  a  political  factor 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves  save  in  the  matter  of  generalities.  While 
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there  seems,  therefore,  no  likelihood  of  effective  con- 
certed action  on  their  part  they  nevertheless  consti- 
tute an  obstructive  element  which  forced  Clemenceau 
to  hand  over  to  the  Commission  of  the  Chamber  the 
documents  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Emperor's 
letter.  But  the  Socialist  press  continues  very  bitter 
and  accuses  Clemenceau  of  working  for  personal 
popularity,  of  deliberately  jeopardizing  national 
safety  to  that  end. 

Humanite,  May  1.     .     .     .     "But  has  Clem- 
enceau the  right  to  play  thus  with  the  fate  of  France? 
Can  he  do  it  without  taking  counsel  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country?     .     .     .     Victory  or 
defeat!  That  is  indeed  the  dilemma  in  which  we  are 
caught  by  Clemenceau's  policy.    I  do  not  see  in  fact 
how    .     .     .     (he)     .     .     .    could  (now)  en- 
gage new  peace  parleys.    It  will  not  be  easy  even  for 
his  successors.    In  any  case  I  do  not  believe  that 
Austria  and  its  emperor  will  soon  recommence  the 
adventure  in  which  they  had  such  ill  success.   .    .  . 
Neither  is  Germany  in  a  hurry.    She  has  been  too 
well  served.     .     .     .     Of  what  victory  is  it  a  ques- 
tion? The  complete  crushing  of  the  enemy?  . 
This  is  no  time  for  deceiving  ourselves. 
Let  us  not  intoxicate  ourselves  with  words  and  let  us 
see  the  facts  clearly.     .     .     .     For  the  defense  of 
its  domain  and  for  its  independence  it  (the  country) 
has  withheld  nothing  and  remains  ready  for  all  sacri- 
fices.   But  it  does  not  intend  to  hazard  its  destiny  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  and  appetites  of  a  few."    Le  Popu- 
late, May  2,  has  an  article  by  Jean  Longuet,  Seine 
Deputy,  called  "Lost  Chances"  beginning  "While  mil- 
itary events  continue  to  keep  us  in  anguish,  in- 
evitably    .     .     .     any  sensible  man  comes  back 
to  the  same  thought:    To  think  that  there  was  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  it,  and  to  get  out  of  it  well,  and 
that  it  was  systematically  brushed  aside!"    He  then 
gives  what  he  considers  the  missed  opportunities: 
Wilson's  offer  to  mediate  in  the  Fall  of  1916  when 
the  strength  of  the  military  party  was  weakening  in 
Berlin,  and  the  choice  by  Lloyd  George  of  that  very 
moment  to  declare  that  only  a  "knock-out"  would 
satisfy;  Wilson's  request  a  little  later  that  all  bellig- 
erents state  their  war  aims,  to  which  the  Allies  an- 
swered by  impossible  demands;  the  letter  of  Charles 
I;  the  "desperate  efforts  of  Kerensky  during  the 
whole  summer  of  1917  to  obtain  of  the  Allies  a  re- 
vision of  their  war  aims,"  the  desire  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  organization  to  go  to  Stockholm,  "the 
road  to  which  was  brutally  closed  to  them;  the  ap- 
peals of  the  Pope;  the  "desperate  appeals  of  Trotsky 
not  to  be  left  alone  with  the  Germans  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,"  to  which  the  Allies  "do  not  deign  even  to 
answer";  and  Wilson's  enunciation  of  the  fourteen 
conditions  to  which  the  "greater  part  of  the  enemy 
press  gave  a  favorable  welcome  but  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment answered  by  the  Versailles  Conference." 
Wilson  then  reduced  his  fourteen  conditions  to  four 
and  "again  a  great  part  of  Austria-German  opinion 
showed  its  agreement  with  him.    But  the  moment 
when  its  influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt  was  al- 
lowed to  go  by.     .  The  peace  which  many 


times  seemed  within  reach  of  our  hand  is  now 
farther  away." 

Le  Populaire,  writing  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge  case 
of  intelligence  with  the  enemy  asks:  "When  will 
come  up  the  case  against  those  who  have  shown  lack 
of  intelligence  with  the  enemy?" 

The  "Bonnet  Rouge"  Affair 
The  trial  designated  by  the  name  of  the  former 
French  pacifist  newspaper,  Le  Bonnet  Rouge,  opened 
on  April  29,  and  is  occupying  an  important  place  in 
the  French  press.  The  accused  are  Duval,  former 
assistant  director  of  the  paper;  several  of  his  asso- 
ciates on  its  staff;  and  Leymarie,  former  chef  du 
cabinet  of  Malvy.  The  director  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge 
was  Almereyda.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time  as  Duval,  who  had  brought  the  whole  band  under 
suspicion.  He  was  several  days  later  found  hung  in 
his  cell,  with  the  circumstances  pointing  toward  sui- 
cide. The  Homme  Libre  (April  29)  summarizes  the 
known  facts  concerning  Duval  as  follows: 

"The  so-called  Bonnet  Rouge  affair  dates  from 
May  15,  1917.  On  this  day  Duval,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  newspaper  Le  Bonnet  Rouge,  was 
stopped  at  Bellegarde  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  In  his 
possession  was  a  very  large  check  on  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Bank.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  Duval 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Sante.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  interrogations,  he  stated  that  he  had  gone  to 
Constantinople  in  May,  1914,  (i.  e.,  before  the  war) 
to  attend  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Society  of  Sea  Baths 
of  San  Stefano,  of  which  he  was  Secretary,  and  of 
which  Marx,  a  German  banker,  was  President.  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  with  500,000  francs,  this 
sum  coming  partly  from  the  San  Stefano  Society,  and 
partly  as  a  recognition  of  the  gratitude  of  Marx,  the 
banker  of  Mannheim,  whom  Duval  had  assisted  in 
securing  the  allotment  of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  loan. 
He  then  deposited  the  money  in  Switzerland,  and  had 
drawn  upon  it  on  various  ensuing  visits  in  connection 
with  the  San  Stefano  Society.  But  the  accusation  is 
that  Duval's  receipt  is  purely  fictitious,  and  bears  a 
false  date.  An  investigation  in  Switzerland  has 
proved  that  his  first  visit  there  was  to  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  in  Geneva  in  1915 — during  the  war. 

In  March,  1916,  Duval  joined  the  Bonnet  Rouge, 
bringing  to  that  paper  200,000  francs.  He  is  more- 
over accused  of  having  received  in  all  nearly  a  mil- 
lion francs  from  Marx.  Duval  himself  admits  that 
his  friend,  the  editor  Vercasson,  through  several  vis- 
its to  Switzerland  brought  him  back  a  total  of  over 
300,000  francs.  He  also  states  that  he  at  one  time 
changed  135,000  francs'  worm  of  Belgian  notes  to 
accommodate  an  acquaintance,  now  dead.  But  he  is 
accused  of  doing  this  as  part  of  a  manoeuvre  to  con- 
ceal the  movements  of  his  funds.  From  May  9, 
1915,  to  May  15,  1917,  Duval  made  thirteen  trips  to 
Switzerland.  By  consulting  the  dates  of  the  meetings 
of  the  San  Stefano  Society,  it  has  been  proved  that 
only  four  of  these  trips  could  have  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  liquidation  of  that  society.  Finally 
Duval  is  accused  of  giving  subsidies  to  several  small 
sheets  which  were  suspended  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rest: 30,000  francs  to  Les  Nations,  10,000  to  Autour 
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de  VEcole,  and  10,000  to  La  Tranchee  Republi- 
caine." 

The  Bonnet  Rouge  was  founded  in  1913,  with 
the  programme:  "Peace  is  the  means  of  securing 
peace.  °What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement?  Why  cannot  our  differences 
with  the  Germans  be  forgotten?  The  next  French 
Chamber  must  have  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Franco-German  rapprochement."  After  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  Bonnet  Rouge  soon  became  the 
organ  of  the  pacifists,  and  formed  a  ready  channel 
for  a  German  attempt  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the 
Bolo  affair. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Malvy  was 
driven  from  office  by  Clemenceau,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  mass  of  accusations  of  inefficiency  and  sym- 
pathy with  pacifism  which  were  directed  against 
him  from  all  sides,  to  demand  a  trial  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Malvy's  name  is  involved  in  the  Bonnet  Rouge 
affair  indirectly  by  his  personal  relations  with  a 
whole  group  of  journalists  and  others  now  accused  of 
defeatist  propaganda,  and  specifically  because  of  the 
part  played  in  the  affair  by  his  chef  du  cabinet,  Ley- 
marie.  Duval  had  previously  to  his  arrest  been 
watched  for  some  time  by  the  police,  owing  to  his 
joining  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  and  to  his  visits  to  Switzer- 
land. On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  intended  visits 
he  was  finally  denied  a  passport.  He,  thereupon, 
called  upon  Leymarie,  who  telephoned  to  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police  and  secured  for  him  the  passport. 
When  Duval  was  at  last  stopped  at  Bellegarde,  and 


the  Swiss  check  taken  from  him,  Leymarie  used  his 
influence  to  the  extent  of  having  the  check  returned 
to  him;  and  it  was  only  two  months  later  that  the 
whole  band  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge  were  arrested. 

Caillaux  has  so  far  been  directly  involved  in  the 
Bonnet  Rouge  affair  by  his  letters  to  Duval — letters 
which  figured  as  evidence  in  the  Bolo  trial.  More- 
over, in  Caillaux's  strong-box  in  Florence  was  found 
a  paper  with  the  initials  of  the  German  banker  Marx, 
and  an  address,  care  of  a  professor  in  Berne.  The 
following  note  is  attached:  "Mr.  Lipischer  is  not 
desirable  as  intermediary.  I  place  myself  at  your 
disposal,  and  am  authorized  to  establish  the  relations 
you  desire." 

The  Bonnet  Rouge  affair  at  present  has  a  political 
significance  somewhat  different  from  that  which  it 
possessed  in  the  summer  of  1917.   Originally  an  end 
in  itself,  it  was  also  a  good  wedge  to  drive  into  the 
whole  matter  of  defeatist  propaganda.    But  defeatist 
propaganda  is  no  longer  an  immediate  danger,  owing 
to  the  vigorous  stand  taken  against  it  by  the  public 
opinion  and  the  government;  and  the  Bonnet  Rouge 
trial,  has  become  tributary  to  the  two  larger  issues 
of  Malvy  and  Caillaux.    In  this  light  alone  it  will 
doubtless  prove  still  of  very  great  importance;  and 
'  if  it  should  connect  Malvy  specifically  with  a  strong 
case  against  Caillaux,  it  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  French  politics.    It  would  destroy  most  of 
the  influence  still  possessed  by  the  advanced  wing  of 
the  Radical  and  Radical  Socialist  parties — a  group 
which  before  the  war  was  following  Caillaux  toward 
an  alliance  with  the  Socialists. 
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Attacks  Upon  the  Government 

Two  brief  passages  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  influential  British  periodicals  seem  to  call  for  dis- 
cussion. The  first,  which  appeared  in  the  New  States- 
man, of  April  20,  is  in  part  as  follows:  "The  esti- 
mate of  the  life  of  the  Government  varies  from  three 
months  to  three  weeks.  The  man-power  bill  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  greatest  piece  of  political 
camouflage  ever  attempted  by  a  Cabinet  in  a  panic. 
The  last  relics  of  the  prestige  of  the  Government  have 
gone."  The  second,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
May  5,  runs  thus:  "The  minority,  in  Monday  night's 
division  at  the  end  of  the  Air  Force  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  small  in  number  but  signifi- 
cant in  composition.  For  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  a  responsible  Opposition  vote  was 
cast  against  the  Government  of  the  day.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  as  usual,  abstained, 
Liberal  ex-Ministers  took  the  plunge  in  a  body. 

Even  so,  there  were  more  Liberal  mem- 
bers voting  with  the  Government  than  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, which  would  have  made  an  even  poorer  show 
but  for  the  support  of  a  dozen  or.  more  of  the  pacifist 
persuasion." 

While  the  estimate  given  by  the  New  Statesman 
of  the  period  of  life  still  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  present 
Government  may  represent  the  opinion  only  of  a 
single  editor,  and  while  the  emergence  of  a  coherent 
Opposition,  if  such  a  party  has  emerged,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  any  marked  change  in  the  politi- 
cal situation,  it  can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the 
Government  is  at  present  sustaining  attacks  from  a 
greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  periodicals 
than  has  been  the  case  at  any  time  since  it  assumed 
office.  The  reasons  for  this  would  appear  to  lie  in 
the  dissatisfaction  aroused  by  the  Ministry's  handling 
of  the  man-power  question  and  the  disputes  at  the  Air 
Ministry.  In  connection  with  the  man-power  bill, 
dissatisfaction  has  been  shown  both  in  regard  to  the 
age  limit  and  the  sending  to  France  of  men  under  the 
age  of  19;  but  the  real  criticism  of  those  unfriendly 
to  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  real  regret  ex- 
pressed by  supporters  of  the  administration,  are 
shown  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  apply  con- 
scription to  Ireland.  It  is  indeed  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  as  regards  Ire- 
land is  an  impossible  one.  The  opposition  of  most 
of  Ireland  to  conscription  is  balanced  by  that  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland  to  Home  Rule;  and  the  Government, 
in  launching  the  two  propositions  at  the  same  time, 
has  succeeded  in  irritating  all  parties  without  pleas- 
ing any.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  is  true  in  Great 
Britain,  where  those  who  were  most  active  in  advo- 
cating the  placing  of  Ireland  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  man-power  bill  not  only  show  no  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  attainment  of  their  object,  but  fill  the 
press  with  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  Ulster 
is  being  "betrayed,"  and  of  the  impracticability  of 
Home  Rule  in  face  of  the  present  union  of  Sinn  Fein- 
ers  and  Nationalists  against  conscription.  Since  the 
Government  is  pledged  both  to  conscription  in  Ireland 
and  to  Home  Rule,  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  see  a  satisfactory  settlement.  As  for  the  disputes 
at  the  Air  Council,  many  persons  who  have  been 
ready  enough  to  support  the  Government  in  the  belief 
that  it  stands  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
are  now  alienated  by  the  conviction  that  it  has  re- 
linquished the  services  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
greatest  eminence. 

In  running  over  the  press  comment  one  may  dis- 
count to  a  certain  extent  the  hostility  of  those  con- 
servative and  radical  sheets  which  have  remained  in 
opposition  for  many  months  past.   The  Morning  Post 
allows  few  days  to  elapse  without  demanding  a 
change  of  administration.    But,  more  notable  by  far, 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  who  as  editor 
of  John  Bull  enjoys  great  popularity  among  the 
masses  of  the  public  who  are  most  in  earnest  concern- 
ing the  war,  and  who  has  consistently  supported  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  "knock- 
out blow"  is  now  almost  as  bitter  as  the  Post  itself. 
In  the  issue  of  John  Bull  for  April  27  he  feels  that 
he  must  "solemnly  warn  His  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
the  people  are  losing  patience,  and  that  the  deliberate 
flouting  of  the  popular  mind  and  the  callous  insults 
to  the  national  instincts  are  having  the  gravest  possi- 
ble effect.     ...     If  the  Government  presumes 
too  much  upon  the  docility  and  patience  of  the  coun- 
try, there  may  be  a  weakening  of  the  will  and  a  slack- 
ening of  determination,  which  can  have  only  one  re- 
sult— and  this  will  mean  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pacifists.     .     .     .    Alike  in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland  the  action  of  Ministers  forces  upon  any 
sensible  man  who  can  read  the  signs  and  portents 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  delib- 
erately riding  for  a  fall.    His  policy  and  appoint- 
ments are  really  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  and  a 
challenge  to  our  patriotism."    Mr.  Bottomley  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  results  of  the  policy  being  pursued 
in  Ireland,  and,  while  admitting  that  he  has  favored 
the  application  of  conscription  there,  affirms  that  he 
had  never  "contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  being  handled  in  such  a  clum- 
sy, amateurish  and  ridiculous  manner."    Nor  can  he 
forgive  the  sore  trial  of  the  "loyal  men  of  Ulster 
who  are  bleeding  and  dying  in  the  trenches  of  France 
and  Flanders."    The  appointments  to  which  he  es- 
pecially objects  are  those  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, whom  he  refers  to  as  a  "Monocled  Mediocrity," 
and  Lord  Milner,  who  "has  been  a  sinister  and  almost 
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secret  figure  in  our  public  life,"  and  whose  "tempera- 
ment is  wholly  Prussian".  Mr.  Bottomley  threatens 
that  he  "may  feel  justified  in  drawing  aside  the  veil 
which  at  present  hides  many  scandals  a  full  revela- 
tion of  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  would  set  the 
whole  country  ablaze." 

Equally  significant  is  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  issue  for  April  24  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a 
paper  which  has  frequently  been  described  as  entirely 
under  Government  influence.  It  is  here  stated  that 
"the  feeling  that  many  of  our  methods  of  war  admin- 
istration are  becoming  intolerable  in  their  waste  of 
money  and  effort  has  reached  a  very  wide  extension." 
The  appeal  for  subscription  to  war  bonds  has  been  a 
comparative  failure  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Scot- : 
land  most  closely  associated  with  war  work.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  "the  prodigal  and  inefficient 
use  of  public  money,"  and  "it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  whole  ramification  of  muddle  and  extravagance 
would  not  be  easy  to  catalogue."  The  Pall  Mall- 
Gazette  proceeds  to  cite  details  in  support  of  its  con-  j 
tention. 

The  radical  papers  like  the  conservative  are  only 
somewhat  more  vehement  than  before.  The  Daily- 
News  (April  30)  declares  that,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Air  Council,  "the  fact  that  they  (the  ministers)  were 
saved  is  due  solely  to  the  gravity  of  the  military  situ- 
ation, in  deference  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  pur- 
sue his  criticism  to  the  logical  conclusion  in  the  di- 
vision lobby."  Referring  to  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard's 
resignation,  it  points  out  that  "the  principle  of  our 
constitution  made  it  possible  for  a  civilian  who  had 
been  in  office  only  a  week  or  two  to  dismiss  the  expert 
head  of  a  great  service  at  a  moment's  notice."  It 
finds  that  "the  Government  is  crumbling  to  ruin  visi- 
bly day  by  day.  Resignation  succeeds  resignation 
and  confidence  has  vanished  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country.  .  .  .  The  most  urgent  need  of 
the  nation  is  that,  for  the  present  discredited  and 
reeling  ministry,  there  should  be  a  clean  Govern- 
ment of  men  whom  the  country  can  believe  in  and 
whom  they  can  trust."  The  Birmingham  Gazette 
(April  20)  speaks  in  the  same  tone,  and  in  mention- 
ing the  resignations  which  have  occurred  or  are  pend- 
ing, reminds  its  readers  that  "rats  always  leave  a 
sinking  ship." 

As  for  Liberal  opinion,  it  was  noted  in  the  Press 
Review  for  May  3  that  the  Westminster  Gazette  feels 
that  the  Government  must  either  retain  the  services 
of  its  great  experts  or  resign.  This  indeed  is  typical 
of  the  bulk  of  Liberal  opinion  which,  while  not  as  yet 
ready  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures,  shows  that  its 
confidence  is  distinctly  shaken. 

Another  interesting  sign  is  found  in  the  attitude 
taken  by  some  of  the  leading  reviews.  In  the  last 
issue  of  the  National  Review,  Mr.  Leo  Maxse  regrets 
that  England  has  a  War  Cabinet  which  is  not  merely 
fundamentally  ignorant  of  war,  but  despises  the 
judgment  of  its  professional  advisors.  In  the  Fort- 
nightly, Politicus  says:  "Unless  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  able  to  dominate  his  colleagues  as  Chatham  did  in 
his  time,  unless  Great  Britain  possesses  virtually  a 
one-man  executive,  she  should  seek  for  power  which 


will  make  the  Prime  Minister  solely  responsible  by 
law."  Although  condemnation  of  the  Cabinet  in 
general,  rather  than  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  particu- 
lar, is  involved,  the  indictment  is  none  the  less  a  seri- 
ous one. 

As  usual,  however,  the  critics  of  the  Government 
are  having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  suggesting  an  al- 
ternative administration.  The  Morning  Post,  which 
has  been  rather  prodigal  of  suggestions  in  this  line, 
fixes  upon  Sir  George  Cave  but  elicits  only  gentle 
ridicule  (Westminster  Gazette,  April  24).  Common 
Sense  (April  20)  offers  a  list  of  possible  ministers 
of  whom,  however,  so  many  have  been  associated  with 
the  Pacifist  group,  that  there  appears  little  chance 
of  their  coming  to  power.  Common  Sense  believes 
that  "the  Lansdowne  policy  is  making  extraordinary 
progress,  but  the  views  of  this  paper,  like  those  of  the 
Labor  Herald  and  other  sheets  of  pacifist  tendency 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  any  large  section  of 
the  British  public. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Three  Meatless  Days  a  Week 

The  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  for  Agriculture 
and  Food  Supplies,  establishing  three  meatless  days 
a  week,  has  aroused  considerable  comment  in  the 
French  press.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  some 
form  of  regulation  was  needed,  and  the  discussion 
centers  around  the  manner  in  which  the  measure 
might  have  been  carried  out.  What  criticism  there 
is,  is  not  of  the  end  but  of  the  means.  The  following 
extracts  from  Qui,  April  27,  indicate  the  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  the  law: 

".  .  .  The  official  note  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  keep  our  armies  supplied  with  meat.  The  pro- 
gressive dimunition  of  our  provisions  of  cold  storage 
meat,  the  necessity  of  partly  feeding  the  American 
Army  and  of  facing  the  occasional  needs  of  our  Al- 
lies, forces  the  Government  to  have  recourse  more 
and  more  to  the  resources  of  our  own  supply  of  live 
stock. 

"It  has  decided  to  repress  with  the  utmost  energy 
the  maneuvers  of  the  speculators  who  render  more 
difficult  the  provisioning  of  the  army,  and  increase 
beyond  reason  the  price  of  meat  for  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. ...  On  the  other  hand  the  civilian 
population  must  make  an  ever  increasing  effort  to 
cut  down  its  consumption  of  meat.  Consequently  the 
Minister  for  Food  Supplies  has  been  forced  to  re- 
establish the  meatless  days. 

"In  case  the  law  should  prove  insufficient,  it  will 
be  completed  by  general  measures  which  are  now 
actually  under  study.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
commission  of  experts  is  on  its  way  to  England,  in 
order  to  study  the  working  out  of  the  meat  card." 

Le  Journal,  April  29,  wants  to  know  what  pro- 
ducts are  to  replace  meat.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  simply  "severely  regulates  the  con- 
sumption of  meat,"  without  doing  anything  more 
than  to  suggest  that  dried  vegetables,  alimentary 
pastes,  and  fish  might  take  its  place.  This,  however, 
gives  rise  to  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  ob- 
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taining  these  products  which  have  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  market.  Difficulties  in  transporta- 
tion make  it  hard  to  obtain  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
South  and  fish  from  the  seaports,  while  the  lack  of 
boats  "prevents  us  from  making  use  of  the  resources 
of  our  nearest  colonies,  particularly  Algeria." 

U  Information,  April  29,  under  the  guise  of  ana- 
lyzing the  law,  criticizes  it  severely.  It  asks  if  the 
Minister  for  Food  Supplies  has  not  exaggerated  the 
situation.  "Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  high  grade  animals  are  growing  scarcer, 
we  have  never  had  such  a  great  supply  of  cattle  on 
hand?  Many  people  make  this  assertion,  mentioning 
such  and  such  a  district.  These  people  are  naturally 
surprised  at  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Boret.  Whence 
it  appears  to  me  that  our  Minister  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  give  us  definite  information  on  the  state  of 
our  supply  of  live-stock." 

Le  Gaulois,  April  29,  follows  somewhat  the  same 
line  of  argument  as  Le  Journal,  and  wonders  what 
supplies  are  going  to  replace  meat. 

"Mr.  Boret  is  going  to  impose  upon  us  three  meat- 
less days  a  week.  We  shall  accept  them  because  we 
cannot  do  otherwise,  and  await  the  establishment  of 
the  meat  card  desired  by  so  many. 

"But  have  we  food  which  can  take  the  place  of 
meat?  We  are  assured  that  fish  will  be  very  abun- 
dant. We  hope  so.  However,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  steps  be  immediately  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  the  quoting  of  these  substitutes  at  prices  in- 
accessible to  the  modest  purse." 

UHumanite,  April  29,  launches  a  violent  attack 
on  all  those  who  have  resisted  and  opposed  restric- 
tive measures. 

"We  shall  never  know  how  much  harm  has  been 
done  our  country  during  the  course  of  this  war  by 
the  accumulated  sophisms  of  the  Liberals. 
It  is  thanks  to  this  system  of  governmental  inertia  and 
lack  of  foresight  that  the  majority  of  the  measures, 
which  finally  had  to  be  resorted  to,  failed  in  their 
purpose,  because  they  came  too  late." 

U Information,  April  29,  voices  what  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion — that  some  form  of  regu- 
lation was  undoubtedly  necessary,  but  that  the  most 
acceptable  one  would  have  been  the  meat  card. 

"The  new  restrictions  are  greeted  patriotically. 
We  must  incline  ourselves,  and  so  we  do.  To  say, 
however,  that  the  'monetary  card'  as  it  is  applied  in 
England,  would  not  have  been  received  more  favor- 
ably than  the  'meatless  days'  would  not  be  truthful. 

"In  all  the  restaurants  'de  luxe'  precautions  have 
already  been  taken  in  view  of  the  new  restrictions. 

The  restaurants  which  have  a  clientele  of 
more  moderate  means  are  more  troubled.  For  them 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  establish  meat 
cards. 

"In  conclusion  it  can  be  stated  that  the  general 
public  would  have  been  much  more  in  favor  of  the 
'monetary  card'  which  would  have  permitted  the  own- 
er to  buy  the  meat  of  his  choice  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  indicated  on  his  ticket.  He  would  have  been 
rationed  as  to  price  and  not  as  to  quantity.' 


Japan  and  Russia 

The  question  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Russia 
it  causing  more  and  more  discussion  in  the  French 
press.  The  general  opinion  is  that  il  is  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  Russia,  and  that  it  should  be  quickK 
brought  about. 

Auguste  Gauvain,  political  critic  of  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  (May  4),  criticizes  Mr.  Wilson  as  being 
responsible  for  Japan's  delay  in  offsetting  German 
penetration  in  Russia.  The  writer  is  prominent  and 
this  article,  which  is  the  leading  editorial,  passed  un- 
censored.    The  following  is  a  significant  extract: 

"For  material  and  diplomatic  reasons,  we  have 
never  believed  in  the  intervention  of  the  Japanese  in 
Europe,  but  we  hoped  that  their  penetration  into  Si- 
beria, more  pacific  than  military,  requiring  limited 
effectives  and  not  confronted  by  serious  combat, 
would  be  carried  out  with  relative  speed.  But  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  'marking  time.'  The  Government 
at  Tokio  appears  always  to  be  ready  to  grant  any 
service  asked  of  it.  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  shows  himself  as  well  disposed  as  his  pre- 
decessor. Only,  before  putting  Japanese  troops  into 
Asia,  he  desires  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
expedition  be  undertaken  be  fixed  in  advance.  This 
is  quite  natural.  What  is  not  natural  is  that  no  con- 
clusion has  yet  been  reached.  The  difficulties  are 
not,  we  presume,  from  Paris.  They  are  raised  in 
Washington.  President  Wilson  still  hesitates  to  irri- 
tate the  Bolsheviks.  All  his  hesitation  of  this  sort 
should  disappear.  Information,  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous sources,  makes  it  more  likely  that  the  Bolsheviks 
are  the  accomplices  and  the  suppliers  of  Germany. 
Their  protestations  against  German  intrusion  are  a 
mere  form." 

By  far  the  strongest  article  on  the  subject  is  the 
one  which  appeared  in  Le  Figaro,  May  4: 

"I  have  before  me  some  letters  which  tell  of  the 
distress  of  Russia,  of  its  atrocious  humiliation,  and 
of  the  contradictory  sentiments  which  are  agitating 
her  during  these  most  frightful  hours  of  her  history. 
We  find  nothing  but  mournful  despair.  Through  so 
many  accumulated  ruins  there  is  no  issue  toward  a 
better  future.  The  last  resources  are  exhausted; 
there  is  no  more  work,  no  more  bread,  nothing  but 
the  horrors  of  famine.  In  the  cities  as  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  former  Potsdam  Party  holds  sway,  all 
are  resigned  to  Germany. 

"How  often  have  I  written  that  a  worse  destiny 
than  defeat  and  anarchy  threatened  Russia,  and  that 
was  order  re-established  by  Germany!  These  igno- 
minious hours  are  approaching.  I  am  copying  the 
following  literally  from  the  letter  of  a  former  officer, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  Liberal,  who  managed  to 
escape  and  reach  London:  T  can  find  no  words  to 
tell  you  what  life  has  become  in  Russia — it  is  a  very 
hell.  The  chaos  of  the  time  of  Kerensky  appears  to- 
day as  a  period  of  idyllic  order.  Men  of  all  classes 
would  make  a  pact  with  the  Devil  himself  in  order  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  Bolsheviki,  of  their  tyranny, 
and  of  the  increasing  anarchy.  The  country  is  given 
'over  to  bands  of  ruffians,  pillagers,  evil-doers  of  all 
sorts.    The  advance  of  the  Germans  on  Petrograd 
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has  aroused  a  shameful  impatience:  'At  last  they 
are  coming!  We  shall  be  able  to  breathe,  to  live!' 
These  very  Germans  who  subsidized  the  Bolsheviki 
in  all  their  enterprises  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  against  the  army,  and  who  treated  with 
them  at  Brest,  are  hanging  them  today  wherever  they 
find  them.  The  workmen  and  peasants  are  deadly 
tired  of  this  perpetual  insecurity.  If  the  Allies  can- 
not or  will  not  help  us  to  re-establish  order,  there  will 
only  remain  for  us  to  turn  to  the  Germans.  Better  a 
German  Russia  than  a  dead  Russia!  Whoever  gives 
us  order  and  a  government  will  be  our  friend.  .    .    . ' 

"The  Bolsheviki  at  present  only  hold  their  power 
by  terror,  and  the  Germans  can  either  keep  them  or 
drive  them  out  as  they  will.  They  can  either  increase 
the  evil  or  take  the  credit  for  order. 

"On  all  sides,  those  who  call  themselves  the  'last 
of  the  Russians'  show  neither  resignation  nor  despair. 
Grouped  around  the  Liberal  Left  and  the  great  war 
leaders,  they  turn  their  eyes  toward  Siberia  and  the 
Extreme  Orient.  Evidently  today  they  are  in  the 
great  minority.  But  this  minority,  which  nothing  has 
been  able  to  shake  throughout  all  the  catastrophes,  is 
the  very  marrow  and  bone  of  Russia,  it  is  the  salt  of 
the  Russian  land.  Let  the  awaited  liberator  appear 
in  force,  proclaiming  his  disinterestedness,  his  will 
to  re-establish  order,  and  his  implacable  resolution 
not  to  abandon  to  Germany,  for  centuries  to  come, 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  soon  see  .  .  .  springing  from  the  steppes 
another  Russia,  proved,  purified,  taught  by  its  'great 
pities,'  cured  of  artificial  paradises,  idiotic  or  crirh- 
inal  Utopias,  and,  above  all,  of  Germany. 
One  must  see  that  logically,  fatally,  every  Russian 
who  does  not  desire  German  domination,  turns  his 
eyes  toward  Japan.  Does  not  the  evidence  cry  out 
loud  when  it  is  Lenine  with  his  band  in  Moscow,  and 
Hearst  with  his  yellow  press  in  the  United  States  who 
oppose  Japanese  intervention?  Once  more  Germany 
is  speaking  through  these  impure  mouths.  The  one 
who  does  not  recognize  this  is  unwilling  to  understand 
or  to  see.  But  if  material  proof  is  needed  for  the 
"Doubting  Thomases',  here  it  is:  It  is  a  dispatch 
from  a  former  member  of  the  Duma,  one 
of  the  most  important  personages  in  Siberia.  I  am 
not  yet  authorized  to  give  his  name,  but  I  am  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  fact  that  the  document  has  for 
several  days  been  known  to  the  different  chancelleries 
of  the  Entente  and  to  President  Wilson.  I  shall  re- 
produce a  few  lines  of  it: 

"  'In  the  large  democratic  Siberian  centers,  the 
idea  is  daily  becoming  stronger  that  the  struggle 
against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans  must  be  be- 
gun in  the  Extreme  Orient.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
national  resources,  this  plan  for  liberation  can  only 
be  realized  by  the  Japanese  army,  acting  in  accord 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  Entente.  Unless  the  in- 
tervention takes  place  promptly,  hike  care  lest  the 
large  resources  of  Siberia,  in  food  and  raw  material, 
be  utilized  by  the  Germans,  with  the  help  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  Bolsheviki 
take  the  Trans-Siberian.  Time  is  pressing,  and  the 
are  arming  them  as  rapidly  as  they  can.    They  will 


immediate  arrival  of  the  Japanese  is  essential.  Do 
everything  in  your  power  to  convince  England  and 
America.  There  is  no  other  way  of  saving  Rus- 
sia.    .     .  .'" 

"There  are  ten  other  appeals  just  as  convincing 
and  eloquent  in  their  studied  soberness.  Facts  in 
their  simple  nakedness,  what  could  speak  more  clear- 
ly? Germany  is  already  mistress  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Russia.  The  Ukraine,  according  to  the 
treaties,  is  an  independent  republic;  Germany  treats 
her  as  a  conquered  province.  A  few  days  more  and 
she  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Crimea.  When  she 
holds  the  Trans-Siberian  it  will  be  too  late,  once 
again  too  late — or  else  a  thousand  obstacles  will  be 
raised  against  the  Japanese  armies,  which  at  present 
would  only  have  to  march  in.  What  can  we  say  on 
that  day  to  those  of  the  Russians  who,  having  with- 
stood the  storm,  were  already  shaming  destiny  and 
seeing  the  dawn  of  their  salvation?" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Japan  and  the  Allies 

(Journal  de  Geneve,  May  1).  A  few  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia.  Since  then  a  small  force  has 
been  landed  at  Vladivostok,  but  it  has  only  been  of 
a  local  character.  The  more  ample  operations  which 
have  been  looked  forward  to  by  certain  of  the  Allies 
have  never  been  carried  out. 

The  difficulties  do  not  appear  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  Japanese.  A  closer  examination  of  the  matter 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  the  idea  originated  in 
Tokio  through  semi-official  notes  in  the  press.  It  was 
later  on  taken  up  in  the  West.  The  Japanese-Govern- 
ment, which  had  taken  no  official  steps,  thus  found 
itself  in  the  favorable  position  of  a  person  to  whom  a 
thing  is  proposed.  Nipponese  diplomacy,  while  be- 
ing perfectly  loyal,  has  always  been  very  clever.  Ja- 
pan did  riot  wish  to  take  the  initiative  blindly.  It 
would  visibly  have  liked  to  receive  a  sort  of  mandate. 
This  would  explain  the  prudence  and  reserve  which 
preceded  its  actions. 

No  secret  will  be  divulged  if  we  state  that  the 
difficulties  arose  in  Washington.  Among  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  these  difficulties  we  may  perhaps 
count  the  desire  to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
American  states  along  the  Pacific  coast;  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  a  very 
honorable  scruple  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  feared  that 
the  Russians  might  look  upon  such  an  intervention  as 
an  unfriendly  act.  It  would  appear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  was  that  no  action  should  be  taken  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Russian  Government,  that 
is  to  say,  in  fact,  of  the  Bolshevists. 

Under  such  conditions  one  finds  oneself  caught 
in  a  vicious  circle,  for  to  personify  Russia  in  a  lasting 
manner  in  Lenine  and  Trotsky  appears  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. To  do  anything  whatsoever  to  consoli- 
date their  authority  might  cause  great  harm  to  those 
elements  which  are  actually  powerless,  but  which, 
some  day,  will  bring  about  the  reconstruction  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  precisely  among  these  cruelly  hunted  ele- 
ments that  the  desire  is  manifested  for  an  intervention 
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placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Allies, 
which  would  constitute  a  measure  of  preservation  for 
the  future.  So,  for  two  months  nothing  has  been 
done.  Everything  that  concerns  Russia  is  at  present 
so  complex  and  delicate  that  this  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising.  The  world  has  probably  never  seen  such 
a  frightful  muddle. 

However,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  error  to  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  has  been  completely  abandoned. 
An  article  which  has  just  appeared  in  Le  Temps 
would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  necessity  is  recognized 
for  a  Japanese  action  and  for  an  agreement  which 
would  determine  its  limits.  In  this  article  Mr.  Jean 
Herbette  shows  that  the  development  of  the  German 
intervention  in  Russia  will  necessarily  impose  pre- 
cautionary measures  on  the  Extreme  Orient.  He  in- 
sists on  the  fact  that  if  Japan  does  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining some  sort  of  a  mandate  from  the  Allies  she 
may  perhaps  be  led  to  protest  her  own  rights  sepa- 
rately. Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  Russia  of  tomorrow  for  the  Entente  to  agree  on 
some  common  policy? 

This  argument  appears  to  be  to  the  point.  It  has 
been  taken  up  and  stressed  again  by  M.  J.  Reinach 
in  Le  Figaro.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tinual shiftings  will  do  Russia  more  harm  than  any 
action  which  might  be  taken.  This  country  is  in  a 
condition  which  is  pitiful,  and  which  has  caused  great 
harm  to  the  Allies.  But  the  latter  are  still  convinced 
that  a  free,  strong,  and  well  constituted  Russia  is 
necessary  to  Europe.  Other  States  have  suffered  ca- 
tastrophes and  appeared  to  founder  definitely.  Prus- 
sian history  itself  offers  us  a  memorable  example  of 
this  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Rus- 
sia herself  will  be  resurrected  some  day.  But  every- 
thing which  can  contribute  to  this  resurrection  should 
be  attempted  or  at  least  prepared  immediately.  If 
action  is  sooner  or  later  to  be  taken  by  Japan,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  all  if  it  were  taken  after  a  col- 
lective agreement? 

Such  is  the  view  which  is  taken  here  of  a  question 
which  must  not  be  neglected  in  spite  of  the  battle 
which  is  raging  in  the  north  of  France.  Certainly 
nothing  equals  in  importance  the  battles  on  the  West- 


ern front,  but  this  does  not  mean,  as  some  people  be- 
lieve, that  everything  else  is  unimportant. 

The  present  war  is  not  only  a  European  war,  it  is 
a  world  war.  However  violent  and  decisive  the  bat- 
tles may  be,  a  wise  government  will  not  act  wrongly 
by  pursuing  its  operations  energetically  and  by  keep- 
ing its  mind  sufficiently  open  to  omit  no  detail.  It  is 
very  evident  that  everything  is  important  that  can 
prevent  the  adversary  from  obtaining  new  weap- 
ons and  additional  wealth,  or  from  organizing  vast 
regions  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Nothing  is  negligible 
in  the  immense  conflict  which  is  shaking  the  whole 
world. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Military  Situation,  May  1 

Now  that  there  is  another  temporary  pause  in  mil- 
itary operations,  the  German  press  has  returned  to 
general  discussion  of  the  scope  of  operations.  Em- 
phasis is  now  put  upon  the  question  of  effectives  and 
reserves.  These  may  be  summarized:  The  French 
army  has  been  obliged  to  stop  gaps  all  along  the  line, 
and  consequently  has  been  sacrificed  to  save  the  Brit- 
ish. Their  combined  effort  has  exhausted  their  re- 
serves, and  is  putting  them  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  long  resist  German  pressure.  The  following 
article  from  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (May  1) 
makes  the  statement: 

'"When  Foch  took  the  command,  it  was  already 
too  late  to  dispose  freely  of  the  reserves  for  large 
scale  operations.  His  intention  was  undoubtedly  to 
use  them  in  a  counter  offensive.  The  enormous  suc- 
cesses we  have  achieved  at  Armentieres,  on  the  Lys, 
and  in  Flanders,  have  blocked  this.  He  has  been 
forced  by  events  to  sacrifice  his  reserves  in  small 
packages,  and  now  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  spread 
out  along  the  British  front.  He  is  no  longer  able  to 
free  himself  from  this  necessity.  France  has  exerted 
the  limits  of  her  force.  She  is  the  victim  of  war  led 
by  the  Allies.  The  French  army  has  been  obliged  on 
several  occasions  to  increase  its  front.  They  now  are 
north  of  Ypres,  so  that  they  form  a  wedge  between  the 
British  and  the  Belgians.  Thus  Foch's  reserve  is  be- 
ing used  up  little  by  little.     .     .  ." 
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Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  After 
the  War 

There  was  recently  published  in  England  the 
"Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Policy  After  the  War."  The  committee 
referred  to  is  one  appointed  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  July, 
1916,  to  frame  for  the  country  a  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Paris  Economic  Confer- 
ence. The  committee  consisted  originally  of  about 
thirty  members,  comprising,  according  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  (April  29),  "some  of  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  British  trade,  industry,  shipping,  fi- 
nance, labor  and  science."  While  numerous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  personnel,  its  general  char- 
acter has  remained  unaltered,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph (April  30),  a  paper  well  qualified  to  speak  for 
financial  circles,  thinks  that  these  "experienced  men 
of  affairs  .  .  .  have  not  allowed  their  clear 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  their  detestation  of  the 
enemy,"  and  have  been  able  to  consider  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  country  from  a  dispassionate 
point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  says  the  Telegraph, — 
and  in  this  its  opinion  is  strongly  endorsed  by  prac- 
tically all  the  papers  under  review — the  Committee 
has  shown  its  determination  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
of  the  war  and  to  be  on  guard  "against  the  German 
and  his  methods  of  peaceful  penetration."  In  fact, 
as  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Post  (both  of  April 
27)  point  out,  whereas,  "we  used  to  put  wealth  be- 
fore security;  we  now  put  security  before  wealth." 

As  might  easily  be  inferred  from  this  statement 
of  general  principle,  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
suggest  a  marked  departure  from  Great  Britain's 
cherished  Free  Trade  principles;  although  the  chair- 
man and  many  members  are  Free  Traders  of  pro- 
nounced type.  As  the  Chronicle  points  out:  "The 
chief  of  the  Paris  principles,  to  which  the  report  ad- 
heres, is  that  of  prohibiting  enemy  imports  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  But  in  practice  ...  it  will 
be  difficult  to  insist  on  that  as  a  term  of  peace."  The 
Committee  therefore  contents  itself  with  urging  that 
"the  importation  of  goods  from  present  enemy  coun- 
tries should  be  prohibited  for  twelve  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  when  the  prohi- 
bition is  relaxed  such  goods  should  be  subject  to  a 
special  duty;  that  there  should  be  joint  Allied  con- 
trol of  the  supply  of  'certain  important  commodities' 
which  'should  aim  at  securing  to  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Allied  countries  priority  for  their  require- 
ments and  should  be  applied  only  to  materials  which 
are  mainly  derived  from  those  countries  and  will  be 
required  by  them;'  and  that  a  'Special  Industries 
Board'  should  be  established  in  this  country  to  pro- 


mote and  supervise  the  'scheme  for  the  formation  and 
assistance'  of  'key'  industries." 

It  is  to  be  noted,'  however,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  extend  beyond  the  endeavor 
to  protect  the  country  against  the  economic  encroach- 
ments of  the  Central  Powers.  The  general  economic 
policy  suggested  calls  for:  (1)  the  special  protection 
of  "pivotal  industries,"  comprising  the  manufacture 
of  syntheic  dyes,  magnetos,  optical  glass,  etc.,  by  ne- 
cessary measures — by  tariffs,  bounties  or  State  en- 
terprises; (2)  the  protection  of  especially  important 
industries  by  "anti-dumping"  legislation  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  "a  strong  and  competent  Board" 
which  is  to  be  set  up,  by  a  special  tariff;  (3)  by  the 
establishment  of  Imperial  Preference,  i.  e.,  by  an 
Imperial  customs  union  which,  without  closing  the 
trade  of  the  Empire  to  other  powers,  will  so  stimulate 
the  production  of  necessary  articles,  as  to  make  the 
Empire  self-sufficient  in  case  of  emergency. 

A  few  other  miscellaneous  recommendations  and 
statements  of  fact  call  for  notice.  The  Committee 
deplores  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  British 
industries  prior  to  the  war,  singling  out  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  particular.  Pointing  out  the  de- 
pendence of  the  country  upon  German  iron  and  steel, 
it  states  that:  "In  the  case  of  rough  machined  forg- 
ings  and  finished  crank  shafts  the  dumping  was  gov- 
erned by  political  considerations,  the  object  being  to 
cripple  the  British  forge-master  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  potential  output  of  guns  and  other  war  ma- 
terials." The  Morning  Post  (April  30)  declares  that 
it  has  been  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
that,  when  Lord  Kitchener  was  blamed  for  not  pro- 
viding high  explosives,  "the  fault  lay  with  our  poli- 
ticians, who  had  so  neglected  the  indusries  which  pro- 
vide high  explosives  that  they  were  unobtainable." 
Another  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation 
in  favor  of  powerful  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
binations. It  is  admitted  that  these  afford  dangerous 
opportunities  to  unscrupulous  financiers,  but  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  complete  publicity  will 
prove  a  sufficient  safeguard,  and  that  even  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  will  be  promoted  by  such  combinations 
through  the  increase  in  general  prosperity  which  they 
will  produce.  With  regard  to  foreign  banks,  the 
committee  decides  that  their  operation  may  be  per- 
mitted if  care  be  taken  that  it  is  not  used  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  recommended  that  all  aliens  acquir- 
ing title  to  real  estate  or  mineral  resources  in  the 
future  be  required  to  register,  and  that  certain  occu- 
pations such  as  those  of  pilots  and  patent  agencies 
be  reserved  for  British  subjects. 

Considering  how  intensely  political  parties  in 
England  have  long  been  agitated  over  the  question  of 
Protection,  it  is  inevitable  that  press  comment  should 
show  marked  divergencies.    Thus,  the  Morning  Post 
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finds  fault  with  the  suggested  changes  only  because 
they  do  not  "go  far  or  deep  enough."  It  finds  that 
"there  is  almost  no  industry  which  should  not  be 
found  to  be  essential  to  our  safety,"  since  all  indus- 
tries are  so  clearly  interwoven.  Above  all,  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  larger  food  supply,  and  this  pro- 
vision can  best  be  secured  through  a  tariff  on  food 
stuffs. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  less  committed  to  a  policy 
of  complete  protection,  finds  itself  very  nearly  satis- 
fied, but  cannot  believe  that  any  sufficient  control  can 
be  exercised  over  the  operation  of  foreign  banks.  The 
Times  feels  that  the  compromise  nature  of  the  Report 
very  fairly  represents  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween various  sections  of  public  opinion. 

Passing  to  Liberal  opinion,  the  fact  that  former 
Free  Traders  in  the  Committee  itself  have  been  con- 
verted to  moderate  tariff  reform  is  seen  to  be  paral- 
leled by  the  conversion  of  the  Liberal  press.  Thus, 
the  Daily  Chronicle  swallows  almost  without  effort 
this  epoch-making  change  in  economic  policy,  record- 
ing only  a  mild  protest  against  the  danger  involved 
in  the  offer  of  State  assistance  to  industries  not  of  the 
"pivotal"  class. 

But  the  Radical  Manchester  Guardian  shows  no 
such  willingness  to  surrender.  It  considers  that  no 
ripe  conclusions  concerning  future  economic  policy 
can  be  expected  at  this  time;  and  proceeds  to  restate 
the  Free  Trade  position  with  great  vigor.  "If  the 
war  has  vindicated  anything  in  our  party's  policy  it  is 
the  financial  strength  and  the  maritime  resources 
built  up  by  our  Free  Trade  system."  Nor  is  the  at- 
tack upon  this  basis  of  England's  greatness  the  only 
flaw  in  the  recommendations.  The  continuance  for  a 
year  after  the  war  of  "the  present  prohibition  of  ene- 
my goods"  is  "a  measure  which  will  at  least  weaken 
any  movement  toward  peace  which  may  arise  among 
German  industrialists.  Moreover,  the  Committee, 
while  recommending  joint  action  by  the  Allies,  imme- 
diately afterwards  "contemplates  the  Empire  as  a 
closed  state";  so  that  "the  economics  of  the  future 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  based  not  only  on  the  British  but 
on  the  general  distress."  The  Guardian  reminds  its 
readers  that  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  braced 
as  well  as  weakened  by  foreign  competition ;"  a  thing 
seemingly  forgotten  by  this  committee,  which  is  "sim- 
ply reverting  to  the  baldest  Protectionism."  At  a  time 
when  the  country  will  need  every  penny  and  every 
ounce  of  energy  to  re-establish  itself  economically, 
"people  are  to  be  encouraged  to  put  capital  and  labor 
into  the  production  of  goods  for  which  by  the  very 
terms  used  it  is  understood  that  foreign  nations  have 
added  to  her  advantage.  The  direct  result  is  to  lower 
our  national  productivity;  the  second  result  is  to  di- 
minish our  maritime  trade,  and  therewith  the  strength 
of  our  mercantile  fleet  on  which  our  success  in  main- 
taining the  war  has  rested."  The  Guardian  concludes 
that:  "One  thing  only  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  it 
(the  Report)  contemplates  a  world  perpetually  at  war 
.  one  that  employs  the  intervals  between 
active  slaughter  in  the  preparation  of  the  means  for 
fresh  slaughter." 


ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italy  and  the  Austrian  Peace  Proposals 

The  whole  course  of  the  Clemenceau-Czernin  con- 
troversy has  been  followed  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  Italy.  Even  since  the  war  Italian  opinion 
has  undoubtedly  shown  a  decided  anxiety  over  the 
conciliatory  and  more  or  less  trusting  attitude  to- 
ward Austria  on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  among 
her  Allies.  The  outcome  of  the  coutroversy  has  been 
a  severe  blow  to  the  latter  state  of  mind,  and  has 
served  to  satisfy  the  Italian  public  that  their  Allies 
have  acted  with  full  loyalty  to  Italy  even  when  dis- 
agreeing with  certain  official  Italian  opinions.  In 
general  it  is  felt  the  diplomatic  union  between  the 
Allies  has  been  far  closer  than  the  Italian  public  (for 
one)  suspected. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  continual  reference  to  secret 
semi-official  conversations  in  regard  to  peace  has 
produced  a  certain  uneasiness,  just  as  it  did  in 
France,  and  as  in  France  this  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  Italy  for  political  or  defeatist  aims.  No 
effects  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  press,  but 
these  rumors  of  a  possible  peace  last  summer  seem 
to  have  been  spread  about  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Government  considered  it  worth  while  to  check  them; 
and  on  April  20  Sonnino  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  Austrian  peace  efforts: 

"I  appreciate  the  natural  interest  shown  by  the 
Chamber  in  the  questions  raised  by  the  recent  lively 
controversy  between  the  French  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  over 
the  enemy's  proposals  in  regard  to  negotiations 
for  a  more  or  less  separate  peace;  put  forward  in 
various  conversations  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  while  disapproving  any  debate  at  present  on 
this  topic,  on  account  of  the  harm  it  might  do  to  the 
public  interest — I  consider  it  my  duty,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  facts 
upon  which  these  various  interpellations  turn.  The 
Italian  Government,  which  was  informed  by  its  Al- 
lies of  these  various  'feelers,'  never  formally  opposed 
them;  although  it  made  clear  to  the  Allies  its  abso- 
lute conviction  that  no  practical  utility  could  result 
from  these  proposals  and  these  conversations,  judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward. The  Government  always  considered  that  they 
amounted  only  to  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  undertaken  for  a  double  object:  first  of  all, 
to  create  mistrust  and  disagreement  between  the  Al- 
lies; and  next,  to  take  advantage  as  a  war  move  of 
the  natural  relaxing  of  spirit  which  any  announce- 
ment of  peace  negotiations  might  produce  amongst 
our  people. 

"In  the  agreement  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne  of 
April  9,  1918,  after  the  Allies  had  examined  to- 
gether the  general  subject  of  the  approaches  which 
Austria  might  be  disposed  to  make  to  one  or  another 
of  the  Allied  powers  to  obtain  a  separate  peace,  we 
found  ourselves  fully  in  agreement.  Moreover,  the 
Italian  Government  has  never  taken  part  in  any  sim- 
ilar discussion  with  the  enemy,  either  on  its  own 
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initiative,  or  upon  any  other,  even  indirectly,  by 
means  of  intermediaries. 

"And  this  I  now  declare  in  order  to  cut  short 
without  further  question  all  the  rumors  which  have 
been  insidiously  set  in  circulation,  abroad  as  well  as 
in  the  Kingdom,  by  the  enemy's  agents  or  by  defeat- 
ists of  all  sorts,  concerning  supposed  conditions  of 
peace  offered  us  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  of  negotia- 
tions with  her  " 

There  was  no  further  debate  upon  the  question — 
and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  statement  as  was  the  Chamber. 

The  Giornale  d' Italia  (April  21)  further  explains 
Sonnino's  meaning:  "If  there  had  been  serious  and 
honest  intentions  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Austria,  the 
repeated  approaches  made  to  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  could  not  have  failed  to  bring  them 
to  light.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  Clemenceau-Czer- 
nin  conroversy  has  demonstrated  that  Austria,  after 
having  long  tried  by  deceitful  manoeuvres  to  gain  for 
herself  the  indulgence  of  the  Entene,  has  ended  by 
throwing  off  the  mask." 

The  Idea  Nazionale,  which  of  all  Italian  papers, 
is  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  war  (hav- 
ing, in  fact,  been  founded  merely  for  that  purpose), 
carries  one  step  further  this  general  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  soundness  of  Italy's  judgment  upon  Aus- 
trian policy,  by  mentioning  that  "the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  recent  controversy  demonstrate  sufficiently 
that  Italy  was  in  the  right  when,  without  offering 
formal  opposition  to  the  tendency  manifested  by  one 
of  her  Allies,  she  made  every  effort  to  recall  that  Ally 
to  a  more  exact  sense  of  realities." 

The  Secolo,  also  approves  Sonnino's  statement 
without  reserve,  and  in  one  way  goes  even  further 
than  any  other  paper  by  pointing  out  frankly  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  danger  which  Sonnino  succeeded  in 
forestalling:  "The  two  aims  of  Austrian  policy 
stated  by  Sonnino  are  evident.  And  it  now  appears 
that  the  German  Emperor  (whether  or  not  he  knew 
of  the  epistolary  efforts  of  Charles  I.),  followed  the 
same  aims.  He,  too,  transmitted  to  France  concilia- 
tory proposals  in  which,  however,  he  forgot  Italy  and 
asked  for  a  free  hand  in  the  East.  Very  certainly,  if 
France  had  snapped  at  these  proposals,  there  would 
have  arisen  misunderstandings  with  Italy,  when  Italy 
saw  herself  being  cast  to  one  side.  This  aim  once 
secured,  the  Cenral  Powers  on  some  pretext  would 
have  interrupted  the  negotiations,  and  with  the  bad 
faith  which  for  them  is  the  art  of  government  would 
have  attributed  to  the  Entente  the  blame  for  not  having 
reached  an  agreement. 

ALLIED  PRESS— Greek 

German  Espionage  in  Greece 
The  Nea  Aletheia  (March  14,  Greek  style,  or 
March  27,  Western  style),  describes  a  speech  made 
on  the  preceding  day  in  the  Chamber,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Venizelos,  in  connection  with  an  interest- 
ing case  of  German  espionage. 

The  matter  in  question  consisted  of  the  use  as 
spies  of  two  Greek  infantry  lieutenants.  These  offi- 
cers were  sent  by  the  Germans  from  Goerlitz  to  per- 
form espionage,  and  having  been  arrested  in  Greece 


made  full  confessions.  Although  their  stories  as 
related  in  detail  by  the  Prime  Minister  differed  some- 
what in  detail,  their  activities  may  be  treated  as  con- 
stituting a  single  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

In  December  last  the  former  Greek  King's  "mas- 
ter of  the  stables"  arrived  at  Goerlitz  from  Switzer- 
land. By  a  notice  posted  in  the  Officers'  Club  he  re- 
quested that  all  Greek  officers  should  meet  him  at  a 
certain  day  and  hour.  When  the  meeting  took  place 
he  declared  that  King  Constantine,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  throne  to  his  son  Alexander  by 
pressure  from  the  Entente,  wished  to  know  what  offi- 
cers were  on  his  side  and  were  willing  to  take  his 
part.  The  majority  of  the  officers  affirmed  their  allegi- 
ance but  "about  70  refused  allegiance  and  were 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  and  were  put  under  obser- 
vation. About  35  were  even  ostracized."  The  two 
officers  who  were  later  arrested,  having  expressed 
their  loyalty  to  Constantine,  received  visits  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Army  Commander,  and  were  asked  to  undertake  an 
important  confidential  mission.  They  accepted  and, 
after  a  month,  were  taken  to  Berlin  where  the  work 
designed  for  them  was  outlined: 

"It  was  necessary  that  officers  should  go  to  Greece 
to  get  information  on  the  following  points:  (1) 
What  was  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  people  and  especially 
what  was  their  feeling  with  reference  to  the  King  and 
Venizelos.  (2)  What  was  the  strength  of  the  Greek 
Army  and  what  proportion  of  it  was  Venizelist.  (3) 
What  was  the  strength  of  the  Allied  army  on  the  Bal- 
kan front.  (4)  Who  were  the  officers  of  the  "Army 
of  National  Defense."  (The  Venizelist  volunteers 
who  had  joined  the  Allies  at  Salonica  while  Constan- 
tine still  held  out  in  Athens.)  (5)  What  was  the 
racial  make-up  of  the  Allied  armies.  (6)  What  was 
the  state  of  Greek  roads  (or  "business,"  the  same 
word  means  "intercourse"  and  "means  of  inter- 
course,") especially  the  condition  of  the  railways; 
and  (7)  What  the  Allied  naval  blockade  of  the  Greek 
ports  amounted  to.  In  collecting  this  information 
they  were  to  frequent  their  former  friends,  so  as  not 
to  arouse  suspicion,  and,  especially,  their  acquaint- 
ances among  the  dismissed  and  demobilized  officers. 
In  other  respects  they  were  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  circumstances  as  they  might  arise.  When 
they  had  their  information,  they  were  to  return 
through  Epirus  and  Albania." 

The  instructions  were  issued  in  the  name  of  King 
Constantine,  and  money  and  passports  were  fur- 
nished. The  officers  travelled  to  Vienna  and  from 
thence  to  Pola,  where  they  were  met  by  another  Ger- 
man officer.  At  Pola  they  were  taken  aboard  a  sub- 
marine and  after  a  trip  of  four  days  arrived  off 
Kyparissa — a  port  on  the  Messenian  Coast  about  25 
miles  north  of  Pylos.  The  submarine  stopped  1,500 
yards  outside  the  port  and  the  officers  were  taken 
ashore  in  a  small  boat. 

One  of  the  officers  claimed  that  he  had  carried 
a  letter,  written  on  four  sheets  of  almost  transparent 
paper  which  was  to  be  given  to  King  Alexander  with 
his  own  hand.  In  case  of  capture  it  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  officer  apparently  succeeded  in  making 
away  with  it,  for  the  Premier  was  unable  to  explain 
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its  contents  to  the  Chamber.  This,  said  Premier  Ven- 
izelos,  "he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  the^Cham- 
ber.   The  rest  concerned  the  country's  justice." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

American  Aviators 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  21,  1918).  The 
Americans  have  given  their  Allies  many  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment; worst  of  all,  perhaps,  the  delay  of  their 
promised  myriads  of  aviators.  For  a  year  America 
has  taken  open  part  in  the  war.  The  decisive  battle 
is  in  progress,  yet  neither  the  Army  promised  for  the 
Spring  of  1918,  nor  the  10,000  fliers,  are  in  evi- 
dence from  America.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
fought  with  no  American  flight,  no  American  plane, 
no  American  motor,  in  the  great  battle  on  the  West. 
Even  the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  which  used  to  operate 
on  the  French  Aisne  front,  has  disappeared,  to  be- 
come, they  say,  the  seed  of  a  powerful  American  air 


corps.  Not  without  reason  do  they  begin  to  ask  in 
England  why  these  gentlemen  delay  so  long.  The 
American  War  Commission  in  London  answers:  First 
airplane  factories,  then  the  planes,  finally  the  most 
numerous  fleet  in  the  world!  Of  course!  I  have 
heard  British  fliers  captured  in  the  Flanders  battle 
of  1917  say  ironically:  "Instead  of  the  thousands 
they  brag  about,  why  do  not  the  Americans  land  one 
useful  airplane  in  France?"  The  wish  remains  un- 
filled, for  the  American  principle  of  mass  delivery 
must  be  qualified  where  it  deals  with  a  matter  de- 
manding such  quick,  technical  progresses,  changes, 
and  adaptations  as  the  airplane. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  Americans  keep  up 
this  mass  ideal.  Our  aviators  already  have  enough 
work  in  the  air,  though  through  skilfull  military  lead- 
ership they  have  remained  master'  of  the  enemy.  The 
figures  of  planes  brought  down,  whose  invariability 
and  trustworthiness  come  to  me  from  a  reliable 
source,  furnish  proof  of  our  mastery. 
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AMERICAN  PRESS— March  15  21 

Popular  Support  of  the  War 

Coincident  with  the  steady  increase  of  American 
fighting  in  France,  there  is  noticeable  in  the  press  at 
home  a  gradual  dispelling  of  preconceived  illusions, 
and  with  it,  a  tinge  of  impatience  over  what  are  re- 
garded as  unnecessary  delays  or  obstructions.  Com- 
plete confidence  is  expressed  in  the  ability  and  the 
disposition  of  our  forces  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  upholding  our  national  honor.  There 
is  also  condemnation  for  anything  which  tends  to 
weaken  war  work,  or  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
the  Union,  whether  emanating  from  Washington  offi- 
cialdom or  from  less  exalted  sources  throughout  the 
country. 

Thus,  the  New  York  World,  because  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  sedition  law  was  the  excuse  of  a  mob  in 
Southern  Illinois  for  lynching  a  man  who  was  ac- 
cused of  defaming  the  President,  hits  vigorously  at 
three  United  States  Senators:  Johnson  of  California 
and  Watson  of  Indiana,  Republicans,  and  Reed  of 
Missouri,  Democrat,  "who  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  one  session  of  the  Senate  to  furious  denunciation 
of  the  bill  which  gives  the  Government  power  to  pun- 
ish such  offenders  according  to  law  and  destroy  any 
excuse  for  mob  violence.  We  read  every  day  of  pub- 
lic enemies  acquitted  because  in  our  legal  ways,  inno- 
cent of  Prussianism,  we  have  provided  no  statute  that 
covered  their  operations,  and  frequently,  as  now  in 
Collinsville,  we  have  accounts  of  violence.  Yet  Con- 
gress provides  no  remedy  While  they 

piously  declaimed  their  hatred  of  Germany  and  its 
spies,  and  their  burning  desire  to  bring  them  to  con- 
fusion, they  were  helping  to  tie  the  hands  of  their 
own  Government." 

More  unity  in  Washington  is  needed,  believes  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  March  16,  which  comments  ap- 
provingly upon  the  beginning  of  regular  conferences 
between  the  War  Council  and  Congressional  commit- 
tees, and  adds:  "Co-operation  of  this  sort  should 
have  been  established  long  ago.  It  is  infinitely  more 
fruitful  than  ex  post  facto  investigation  of  blunders 
or  delays  and  more  or  less  acrimonious  controversy 
in  the  open,  respecting  the  causes  of  irretrievable  er- 
rors." Two  days  later  the  same  newspaper  could  not 
understand  why  word  comes  from  Washington  that 
a  long  war  is  in  sight  and  "yet  the  national  admin- 
istration is  understood  to  be  still  engaged  in  register- 
ing opposition  to  the  adoption  of  universal  military 
tiaining  as  a  war  policy." 

The  system  will  be  adopted  nevertheless,  the  edi- 
tor adds:  "If  this  is  to  be  a  long  war,  as  unfortu- 
nately we  have  good  reason  to  expect,  Congress  and 
the  national  administration  will  have  to  put  into  ef- 


fect universal  military  training  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.   They  should  act  now." 

England's  heart  is  sound,  and  France,  with  the 
spirit  of  Verdun,  is  in  the  war  to  the  finish,  finds  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  which  also  adds:  "It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  there  are  no  differences 
among  the  great  body  of  American  people.  Party 
politics  have  been  forgotten;  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  voting  as  a  unit  in  support  of  war  meas- 
ures Just  now  there  are  no  Democrats 

nor  Republicans,  only  Americans."  This  point  of 
view  may  account  for  the  Post-Intelligencer' 's  lack  of 
sympathy  for  Congressman  Charles  C.  Dill,  of  the 
same  state,  who  was  attacked  with  great  bitterness  at 
a  meeting  of  his  former  political  supporters  in  Spo- 
kane, at  which  a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed  but  not 
carried.  Mr.  Dill  voted  in  Congress  against  the  war 
resolution  and  the  registration  act,  and  then  changed 
around  after  the  United  States  had  been  in  the  war 
a  few  months. 

"To  become  gradually  patriotic,  with  mental  res- 
ervation," it  says  of  the  Congressman,  "requires  a 
degree  of  finesse  and  a  conspiracy  of  good  luck  which 
apparently  has  been  denied  to  Mr.  Dill.  The  defeat 
of  the  resolution  of  censure  at  the  hands  of  his  party 
is  in  no  wise  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Dill,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Dill  perhaps  knows  better  than  any  one  else. 
The  real  censure  will  come  when  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance before  his  constituency  and  asks  their  en- 
dorsement of  his  attitude." 

Former  Attorney-General  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  is  chairman  of  a  local  draft  board  in  New 
York,  adds  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of  increas- 
ing unity  by  announcing  that  the  slacker  is  disappear- 
ing because  "the  men  who  have  gone  to  the  camps 
come  back  in  such  fine  spirit  that  they  communicate 
their  enthusiasm  to  their  fellows.  The  opposition  is 
removed,  and  instead  of  finding  men  who  wish  to 
get  out  of  it  we  find  those  who  wish  to  get  into  it." 
In  the  same  interview,  however,  Mr.  Wickersham  re- 
grets that  the  draft  situation  is  not  yet  perfect,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  "as  the  case  now  stands,  a  young- 
man  approaching  draft  age  has  only  to  marry  a  poor 
girl,  file  a  dependency  claim  and  be  put  in  class  4." 

Even  complaining  is  becoming  bad  form,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  the 
News,  of  Commerce,  Georgia,  suggests  that  flour  scar- 
city is  no  hardship  to  the  South,  since  the  people 
there  know  the  luxury  of  corn  bread.  "Quit  your 
whining;  stop  your  grumbling,"  says  the  News.  "Be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Esteem  it  a  privilege  to  eat 
corn  bread;  and  night  and  morn,  in  your  devotions, 
thank  the  Giver  of  All  for  corn  bread."  Other  pub- 
lications give  prominence  to  this  plain  talk  in  the 
Senate  of  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi: 
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'  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  'hardships' 
of  the  American  people?  They  have  not  suffered 
any  hardships.  You  have  not  put  your  front  toe  into 
the  ante-room  of  the  temple  of  Mars.  Labor  suffer- 
ing! Labor  never  had  as  much  money  in  the  life  of 
the  world,  here  or  anywhere  else.  Farmers  suffer- 
ing! They  never  made  as  much  money  out  of  their 
cattle  and  corn  and  oats  and  wheat  and  cotton  and 
hogs  since  agriculture  came  into  existence." 

Reviving  the  Term  "Copperhead" 

Another  indication  that  the  American  people  are 
becoming  more  intense  in  regard  to  the  war  is  the 
gradual  revival  of  the  term  "Copperhead,"  which  was 
applied  so  freely  in  the  North  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  which  is  now  being  used  again  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North.  Representative  Bankhead,  of 
Alabama,  son  of  Senator  Bankhead  of  the  same  state, 
who  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  recently  made  this 
pointed  reference  to  it: 

"Remember,  you  Northern  men,  what  infinite 
anxiety  and  trouble  the  so-called  Copperheads  gave 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  dedicating  his  very 
soul  to  the  task  of  saving  the  Union.  Remember,  all 
you  men,  from  every  state,  that  today  the  breed  of 
the  political  Copperhead  is  not  extinct." 

Mr.  Emerson  Hough,  the  author,  also  brings  the 
term  into  view,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  recalling 
the  fact  that  a  few  Copperheads  were  hung  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  adds  that  he  cannot  understand  why 
the  country  today  allows  itself  "to  be  honeycombed 
with  German  spies,  who  are  worse  than  any  Copper- 
head that  ever  nested  on  this  soil  before."  He  also 
classifies  the  pacifist  as  follows: 

"The  pacifist,  the  peace  talker,  the  compromiser, 
whether  he  be  the  man  on  the  street  or  the  man  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  insidious  campaign  steadily  and 
consistently  waged  in  this  country  by  the  imperial 
German  Government,  deserves  just  one  classification 
and  nothing  better  —  he  is  a  Copperhead ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  treated  as  such." 

The  Feeling  Concerning  La  Follette 

Practically  unanimous  is  the  endorsement  by  the 
American  press  of  the  condemnation  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  LaFollette  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  while 
several  newspapers  state  the  belief  that  La  Follette's 
clear  repudiation  by  his  own  political  followers  in 
his  own  state  should  be  followed  by  expulsion  from 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  nation. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Domination  of  the  Ukraine 

The  German  public  is  disappointed  in  the  imme- 
diate outlook  for  food  stuffs  from  the  Ukraine.  The 
German  Government  seeks  national  support  for  mili- 
tary operations  there  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  assure  even  partial  execution  of  the  eco- 
nomic clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

German  Expectations 
The  Government's  relations  with  the  Ukraine  have 


been  adroitly  presented  to  the  German  people.  In 
January  and  February  there  were  general  strikes  in 
Austria  and  Germany.  These  were  due  in  part  to  the 
uncompromising  and  aggressive  position  taken  by 
the  German  and  Austrian  delegates  at  the  Brest  nego- 
tiations— an  attitude  which  the  people  concluded  was 
calculated  to  prolong  the  war.  To  offset  this  the 
Government  presented  the  Brest  peace  as  a  "bread 
peace"  (Czernin's  expression),  and  pictured  the  Uk- 
raine as  a  granary  which  would  open  itself  to  the 
hungry  millions  of  the  Central  Empires.  It  was  now 
that  the  expression  "time  is  with  us"  first  became 
popular.  The  press  gave  long  estimates  of  the  peace- 
time crops  in  the  Black  Belt  and  added  to  this  the 
surplus  presumed  to  exist  in  the  granaries  along  the 
Black  Sea,  since  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles. 
(See  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  and  Koelnische  Volkszeitung  for  Jan- 
uary and  February.) 

The  Disillusionment 

The  first  hint  that  there  might  be  obstacles  to  full 
realization  of  the  Ukraine  program  was  given  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  March  in  a  series  of  technical 
articles  discussing  the  difficulties  of  opening  trans- 
portation, and  stating  that  little  need  be  expected 
from  the  Ukraine  before  the  early  part  of  April. 

Abruptly  a  certain  number  of  war  correspon- 
dents were  permitted  to  go  to  Kieff  and  make  ex- 
tended trips  in  the  country.  Their  impressions  of 
conditions  in  the  Ukraine,  however,  were  far  from 
confirming  rosy  expectations.  (See  extract  of  ac- 
count from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  13,  in  this 
issue  of  the  Press  Review.)  It  was  evident  that  their 
mission  was  to  "let  down"  public  opinion.  They  sent 
vivid  accounts  of  the  anarchy  and  Bolshevik  ravages 
there.  They  emphasized  the  difficulties  which  a  small 
army  of  occupation  would  have  in  getting  into  con- 
tact with  them  over  so  vast  a  territory.  Large  estates 
had  been  pillaged;  peasants  refused  to  cultivate  the 
deserted  estates  through  indifference  and  for  want 
of  secure  title.  Farm  machinery  rusted  in  the  fields, 
and  from  ignorance  of  modern  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  peasants  were  making  a  deplorable  use  of 
their  resources.  They  did  not  have  the  anticipated 
stores  of  grain.  What  surplus  they  did  have,  it  would 
appear,  went  into  alcohol  distilled  by  the  crudest  of 
methods.  The  railroads  were  open  to  constant  attack, 
and  rolling  stock  was  literally  falling  apart. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  campaign  of  disil- 
lusionment in  the  German  press?  At  first  it  appeared 
destined  merely  to  take  the  edge  from  popular  disap- 
pointment. But  its  object  was  further  reaching.  The 
idea  of  extended  military  campaigns  on  the  East  had 
been  distasteful  to  the  German  people,  whose  imagi- 
nation does  not  strecth  to  distant  objectives.  The 
Socialist  party  opposed  such  campaigns  partly  from 
principle,  but  largely  because  it  increased  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  demanded  of  them.  If  further  military  ef- 
fort was  required,  therefore,  they  wanted  immedi- 
ate, tangible  objectives.  They  had  welcomed  the 
treaty  of  Brest  as  a  "bread  peace."  The  problem 
for  the  Government  was  to  win  popular  support  for 
a  far-reaching  military  program  in  the  Ukraine  by 
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making  the  people  see  an  immediate  gain.  The  peo- 
ple must  realize  that  German  bread  and  butter  de- 
pend on  German  administration  there.  Von  Waldow, 
the  Food  Controller,  declared  before  the  Russian 
Landtag,  April  25:  "We  are  obliged  to  count  on 
the  Ukraine  for  a  part  of  our  food  supply.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  we  take  steps  to  assure  de- 
liveries in  the  appointed  time."  On  the  same  day 
General  von  Wriesberg,  Commissioner  of  the  Govern- 
ment, stated  frankly  to  the  Reichstag  Commission  that 
the  military  authorities  had  been  obliged  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Rada  in  order  to  meet  the  grain  short- 
age. "We  could  not  wait.  The  Rada  was  all  en- 
grossed on  the  question  of  distributing  the  confis- 
cated territories.  Its  exhortations  to  the  peasants  to 
work  lacked  both  warmth  and  sincerity." 

But  the  German  Government  showed  a  decided 
reticence  in  disclosing  to  the  public  what  these  meas- 
ures were  which  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  Ukrain- 
ians "in  line."  Questions  were  for  some  time 
avoided  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  and  in  the  Reich- 
stag, and  accounts  from  the  Ukraine  lacked  detail.  It 
went  further  than  this.  Complaints  were  made  in  the 
Reichstag  that  not  only  were  delegates  from  the  Uk- 
raine prevented  from  coming  to  Berlin,  but  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  from  visiting  the  Balitc  prov- 
inces or  the  Ukraine.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  its  Ukraine  program 
unhindered  by  inquisitive  Reichstag  members  aroused 
much  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  the  circu- 
lation of  fantastic  rumors  which  were  promptly  con- 
tradicted, but  not  explained.  When  the  news  leaked 
out  of  an  impending  internal  crisis  in  the  Ukraine 
the  demand  became  general  for  a  declaration  by  the 
Chancellor.  This  was  made  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
von  Payer,  April  3.  Von  Payer  pretended  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cabinet  was  free  from  German  in- 
fluence. He  attempted  to  justify  the  instructions  of 
Marshal  von  Eichhorn  to  his  subordinates  which 
maintained  land  ownership  contrary  to  the  program 
of  the  Rada,  and  which  provided  for  appropriation 
of  land  and  compulsory  labor  where  the  peasants  re- 
fused to  cultivate.  This  action  received  Austrian  sup- 
port. 

The  following  passages  are  among  those  given  to 
the  press  from  von  Payer's  speech:  "We  entered 
the  Ukraine  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government  to  establish  order  as  they  themselves 
had  been  unable  to  do.  But  it  is  not  alone  for  love  of 
order  that  we  entered  the  Ukraine;  we  had  other  mo- 
tives: one  of  the  principal  of  which,  for  us  and 
especially  for  our  ally  Austria,  was  to  secure  food. 

"We  were  often  confronted  by  bad  arrangements 
in  grain  deliveries,  and  the  Rada  was  in  no  way  seri- 
ously disposed  to  force  the  population  to  give  up 
the  grain  supplies  which  they  already  had.  If  we 
did  not  wish  to  leave  unfulfilled  a  very  important 
clause  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ukraine,  we  were  thrown 
on  our  own  resources  to  obtain  the  grain  contracted 
for.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  often  thought  our 
measures  harsh,  and  that  the  Government,  on  its  side 
was  unfavorably  disposed." 

Von  Payer  then  declared  that  there  had  been 


three  events  in  the  Ukraine  of  especial  interest:  tin- 
order  of  Marshall  Eichhorn  in  regard  to  cereals,  the 
resignation  of  the  Rada,  and  the  transformation,  on 
a  new  basis,  of  the  Ukrainian  Government. 

"This  last  event  bears  no  relation  to  the  two  oth- 
ers. The  change  of  Government  is  not  a  Germano- 
Ukrainian,  but  purely  a  Ukrainian  affair  which  dor- 
not  concern  us.  Of  late  the  Rada  has  lost  more  and 
more  headway.  It  has  had  the  honor  of  creating  the 
Ukrainian  stale  and  of  bringing  peace, — an  honor 
which  we  on  our  side  gladly  recognize.  But  in  form- 
ing the  new  state,  the  Rada  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered.  Its  stubborn  fondness  for  communistic 
theories  finds  no  response  among  the  peasants  of  the 
soil,  and  to  my  mind,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
collapse  of  the  Government." 

Passing  to  the  second  point,  M.  de  Payer  ex- 
plained that  in  the  Ukraine  a  Committee  of  National 
Safety  had  been  organized,  having  among  its  mem- 
bers several  Ministers  of  State,  and  in  general  "per- 
sonalities with  a  great  deal  of  temperament  but  lit- 
tle spirit  of  reflection,  who  pushed  their  faulty  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  so  far  that  they  proposed  to 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  country. 

"This  committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ministry 
of  War  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  sort  of 
Sicilian  Vespers,  i.  e.,  the  murder  of  all  German  offi- 
cers in  the  Ukraine.  The  arrest  of  the  Ukrainian 
banker  Dobry,  who  was  conducting  financial  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  in  the  name  of  the  Ukrainian 
i-  Government-  was  a  prologue  to  the  plot.  The  Ger- 
man Ambassador  Herr  von  Mumm  warned  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  Council,  and  asked  him  to  act. 
The  latter  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
promised  to  investigate  and  then  did  nothing. 

"Before  this  imminent  danger  for  German  troops 
in  the  Ukraine  Germany  had  no  alternative  but  to 
take  action,  either  by  judicial  proceedings  or  by  re- 
course of  the  military  authorities  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government." 

The  conclusion  von  Payer  draws,  and  that  empha- 
sized by  writers  in  inspired  German  publications  is 
that  Germany  and  Austria  must  take  a  hand  in  Uk- 
rainian internal  affairs  to  "help  the  Ukrainians  ful- 
fill the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest."  To  justify 
as  aggressive  a  military  program  as  that  of  von  Eich- 
horn and  as  summary  measures  as  those  used  against 
anti-German  members  of  the  Government,  the 
German  press  finds  provocation  in  a  plot.  The 
Ukrainian  Government  had  appealed  to  German 
arms,  and  was  dependent  upon  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  existence.  As  anarchy  is  so  wide 
spread,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  German  in- 
tervention in  Ukrainian  internal  affairs?  But  the 
great  basic  motive  back  of  the  Central  Powers'  inter- 
vention is  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  for  this  they 
demand  the  support  of  the  proletariat  as  well  as  of 
other  classes  in  their  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 

As  moderate  a  paper  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
(May  2)  has  been  converted  to  an  aggressive  policy 
in  the  Ukraine  and  justifies  this  intervention. 
Germany  and  more  especially  in  Austria,  Ave  are 
right  in  showing  the  greatest  energy  to  insure  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  pretensions,  justified  as  they  are  by 
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treaty.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should  be  out 
of  place  in  criticizing  the  measures  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  this  end." 

Roteheit  in  Am  Mittag,  Berlin,  April  1,  describes 
the  confusion  in  the  Ukraine,  as  a  "modified  form  of 
anarchy."  The  whole  administrative  machinery  has 
broken  down  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  how  new 
may  be  installed.  Meanwhile  everything  goes  its  own 
way  in  great  disorder.  The  800  parliamentarians 
who,  last  fall,  united  at  Kieff  to  form  a  Rada  are  for 
the  most  part  illiterate.  The  smaller  Rada  of  50  has 
been  doing  hard  work.  But  much  of  this  is  very  theo- 
rectical  in  its  nature.  Fortunately  the  presence  of 
German  troops  guarantees  security  and  makes  possi- 
ble an  organization  which  probably  will  be  realized 
some  day,  but  which  is  hardly  conceivable  now  with- 
out German  intervention." 

The  Post  reaches  a  similar  conclusion:  "The 
young  state  is  still  in  embryo  without  sufficient 
strength  to  fight  effectively  against  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Government  in  Kieff,  in  order  to  govern,  should 
have  organs  able  to  enforce  their  decisions.  But 
these  are  not  put  into  execution.  The  Executive  is 
inadequate.  The  land  commissions  cannot  reach  pos- 
tive  conclusions  simply  because  there  is  no  central 
power  well  enough  established  to  impose  itself  in  the 
settling  of  disputes.  This  state  of  affairs  has  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  delaying  agriculture  indefinitely." 

The  article  ends  with  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many cannot  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  before 
such  anarchy:  "The  safeguard  of  our  economic  in- 
terests was  an  essential  condition  of  our  peace  at 
Brest-Litovsk.  We  must  therefore  support  with  all 
forces  a  Central  Government  in  the  Ukraine  which 
will  fulfill  its  obligations.  We  must  meet  inadequa- 
cies in  the  Ukrainian  administration  from  our  own 
forces  and  at  the  same  time  not  compromise  the  cor- 
dial relations  which  should  exist  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Ukraine." 

Rada  Blunders 
The  People's  Government  of  the  Rada  which  suc- 
ceeded the  general  upheaval  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased  the  general  destruction.  The  first 
blunder  was  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  land  and  at- 
tempted redistribution.  If  this  measure  was  popular 
with  the  town  proletariat,  it  automatically  antago- 
nized all  the  peasantry,  who  through  their  energy  had 
succeeded  in  possessing  small  farms.  This  expropria- 
tion program  is  closely  related  to  that  of  crops,  points 
out  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April 
30).  "The  law  promulgated  by  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment provides  first  for  a  general  expropriation 
and  then  for  an  equal  redistribution.  The  attempt  of 
the  Rada  to  put  this  into  effect  through  the  local  peas- 
ant committees  has  been  a  complete  failure.  The 
result  of  this  failure  has  been  to  hinder  the  spring 
planting.  No  one  is  inclined  to  plant  and  leave  to 
another  the  privilege  of  harvesting." 

Dr.  Westheimer  (Frankfurter  Zeitung)  noted  the 
same  difficulty:  "This  raises  the  question  of  how 
the  harvesting  will  be  done.  The  property  of  the 
peasants  is  in  good  condition.  There  is  no  doubt 
now  that  the  peasant  will  cultivate  his  own  fields, 


but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  cultivate  that  which 
has  been  expropriated  and  which  not  having  been 
definitely  given  him  is  still  without  an  owner.  The 
peasants  use  the  three-field  system.  On  the  large 
estates,  however,  modern  methods  of  intensive  farm- 
ing were  generally  used.  Thus,  even  though  the  peas- 
ants cultivate  all  of  the  land,  the  crops  will  be  con- 
siderably short  because  of  his  more  primitive  meth- 
ods. It  is  still  premature  to  say  whether  there  will 
be  a  surplus  for  exportation  this  winter.  This  ques- 
tion will  be  equally  serious  next  winter,  at  the 
time  when  the  winter  farming  carried  on  in  the  larger 
estates  will  no  longer  exist.  These  farming  questions 
demand  prompt  action." 

Ravages  of  the  Revolution 
One  of  the  frankest  articles  on  the  destruction  fol- 
lowing the  revolution  and  anarchy  in  the  Ukraine  was 
written  by  Dr.  F.  Wertheimer.  This  writer  made  an 
extended  trip  for  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  the 
region  of  Kieff.  In  the  Frankfurter  for  April  13  he 
writes:  "The  famous  decrees  proclaiming  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Ukraine  expropriated  the  real  estate 
and  property  of  the  large  land-owners.  In  January 
last  the  peasants  revolted  against  them,  destroying 
riches  which  can  never  be  replaced.  Castles  and  es- 
tates containing  priceless  artistic  treasures  have  been 
pillaged  and  burned.  Agricultural  enterprises  and 
farms  have  been  destroyed,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Ma- 
chinery, broken  or  rusting,  is  scattered  here  and  there. 
Even  when  farm  houses  are  standing  they  have  neither 
windows  nor  doors.  The  cattle,  cows,  and  draft  ani- 
mals, have  been  stolen,  and  for  the  most  part  slaugh- 
tered. Harness  has  been  scattered,  and  seed  grain  has 
been  destroyed.  To  give  some  examples:  out  of  45 
tenancies  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Countess  Bra- 
nitzka,  only  12  have  been  saved;  out  of  the  80  on  the 
Radziwill  estate,  only  10  or  12  are  still  intact.  The 
destruction  on  this  estate  alone  reaches  a  figure  of  at 
least  40,000,000  roubles." 

Another  mistake,  and  one  inherent  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state,  was  the  attempt  to  make  a  unified 
whole  out  of  heterogeneous  peoples  living  over  a  vast 
area  with  little  or  nothing  in  common.  The  Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine  Zeitung  shows  this:  "Many  of 
the  internal  difficulties  in  the  Ukraine  come  from  the 
over  haste  of  the  Government  to  nationalize  the  dif- 
ferent races  in  this  country.  It  made  use  of  measures 
that  were  too  violent.  In  this  respect  it  is  probable 
that  the  decree  to  make  Ukrainian  the  language  of  the 
administration  was  a  mistake.  In  the  north,  there  was 
no  difficulty,  but  along  the  Black  Sea  only  Russian  is 
commonly  spoken.  Here  the  middle  classes  have  no 
particular  sympathy  for  the  Ukrainians.  In  Odessa 
for  example,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  do  not  speak 
Ukrainian.  This  measure  has  made  many  want  to 
return  to  Russia.  Others  favor  the  idea  of  making 
free  cities  susch  as  Hamburg  of  these  ports." 

Conclusion 

German  travelers  from  the  Ukraine  conclude  their 
impressions  with  pious  hopes  but  meagre  expecta- 
tions. Germany  need  not  look  for  any  considerable 
relief  from  that  direction  in  the  near  future.  Dr. 
Wertheimer  writes:    "We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
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the  estates  we  have  visited  had  especially  suffered, 
and.  that  conditions  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
are  better.  However,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  put  too 
much  hope  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  upon  its  exportations  in  the  near  future." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung, 'Socialist  (April  19),  draws 
an  equally  pessimistic  conclusion:  "Reports  on  the 
unlimited  resources  of  the  Ukraine  in  no  respect  cor- 
respond with  the  reality.  The  stocks  of  grain  which 
have  not  been  destroyed  or  wasted  by  the  Bolsheviks 
or  the  Ukrainian  army  are  hidden  in  small  quantities 
by  the  peasants.  Farming  has  been  abandoned  in 
most  of  the  country.  Typhus  and  other  epidemics  are 
widespread.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  adminis- 
trative zones;  that  in  the  north,  which  is  German,  and 
that  in  the  south,  which  is  Austrian.  In  the  southwest 
anarchy  is  general." 

Germany  and  Switzerland 
German  news  agencies  have  been  exploiting  the 
controversy  between  Holland  and  the  Allies  in  order 
to  draw  the  Swiss  into  closer  accord  with  Germany.  A 
number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  German  newspa- 
pers warning  the  Swiss  that  if  they  enter  close  com- 
mercial accords  with  the  Allies  they  need  expect  no 
concessions  from  Germany. 

An  article  in  the  Rheinisch-W  estfalische-Zeitung, 
30  March,  from  a  Berne  correspondent,  attaches  sig- 
nificance to  a  statement  of  the  Swiss  President  that 
Switzerland  desires  to  be  represented  at  the  future 
peace  congress.  Switzerland  proposes  to  claim  her 
right  to  carry  on  trade  without  the  checks  and  hin- 
drances of  this  war.    Summarizing  the  points  made: 

1.  If  Switzerland  is  represented  there  she  will 
defend  her  economic  independence  against  all  threats. 
In  doing  this  she  will  support  the  German  viewpoint 
as  to  future  freedom  in  trade  relations. 

2.  She  would  insist  upon  her  right  to  raw  mate- 
rials. 

3.  She  would  seek  guarantees  against  the  pres- 
sure exercised  against  her  today  by  the  Allies. 

4.  Switzerland  will  have  a  merchant  marine.  It 
will  be  advantageous  for  her  to  have  rights  of  naviga- 
tion upon  the  Rhine.  She  will  also  seek  an  outlet 
through  the  Danube. 

5.  There  is  also  a  question  of  securing  a  free  port 
either  in  Holland  or  Belgium  for  Swiss  importations. 

6.  Switzerland  does  not  propose  to  have  all  of 
her  importations  from  the  Americas  come  through 
France.  As  in  the  past  they  will  pass  largely  by  the 
Rhine. 

"Germany  is  in  accord  with  these  aspirations,  and 
by  her  intention  to  admit  Swiss  delegates  to  discuss 
certain  parts  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Finland,  indi- 
cates that  she  has  no  objection  to  Swiss  participation 
in  the  treaty  of  peace." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  American  Labor  Delegates  in  France 
The  French  papers  are  showing  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  delegates  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  have  just  ar- 
rived in  France  after  a  short  stay  in  England.  Before 
their  arrival,  the  French  press,  between  the  lines, 


wondered  whether  they  would  be  inclined  to  deal  with 
the  Socialist  delegates  from  the  German  trades  unions. 
The  Echo  de  Paris,  5  May,  publishes  an  interview 
with  Mr.  James  A.  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
Patternmakers,  which  dispels  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 

"•  .  .  We  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  that  the  war 
was  forced  upon  a  free  nation,  a  nation  which  has  al- 
ways maintained  a  high  ideal  of  liberty  and  of  peace. 
We  did  not  seek  war,  it  was  imposed  upon  us.  And 
as  we  all  agree  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without 
democracy,  we  know  that  the  Powers  which  are 
leagued  against  us  represent  an  autocracy  based  upon 
a  military  system  which  seeks  to  dominate  the  whole 
world.  If  this  autocracy  should  be  successful,  the  lib- 
erties of  a  free  people  would  be  replaced  by  a  mili- 
tary power  which,  under  its  domination,  would  make 
our  lives  unworthy  to  be  lived. 

"Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  German  laborer 
has  raised  a  barrier  between  us  and  him,  the  Ameri- 
can workmen  have  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  that 
there  shall  be  no  conference  with  the  labor  represen- 
tatives of  the  enemy  Powers.  When  they  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  barrier  which  they  themselves  raised  and 
when  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  world  will  be  as- 
sured, the  American  workmen  will  again  be  willing 
to  meet  the  German  workmen;  but  they  will  refuse  to 
do  so  until  then. 

In  this  war  we  hope,  in  a  feeble  meas- 
ure, to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  American 
people  owes  to  France.  We  shall  give  the  last  dollar 
of  our  resources  and  the  last  man  of  our  military 
power,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
Hun  from  the  beautiful  land  of  France  and  to  assure 
to  the  world  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  peace." 

These  sentiments,  however,  have  not  met  with  the 
complete  approval  of  the  French  Socialists.  The  lat- 
ter are  desirous  of  meeting  the  German  labor  dele- 
gates in  order  to  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  some 
form  of  concerted  action  which  might  lead  to  a  dur- 
able peace.  Le  Pays,  8  May,  admirably  sums  up  the 
divergence  of  opinions: 

"  'We  shall  only  talk  with  the  German  proletar- 
ians' say  our  American  allies,  'when  peace  is  restored, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  world  guaranteed.'  " 

"  'Do  you  believe,'  answer  our  Socialists,  'that 
the  liberty  of  the  world  can  be  guaranteed  by  a  peace 
treaty  in  which  the  people  will  not  have  had  the  pre- 
ponderating vote?'  " 

The  expressions  of  opinion  of  those  French  So- 
cialists who  are  willing  to  meet  with  the  German  So- 
cialists has  met  with  very  little  sympathy  in  the  French 
press,  whereas  the  sentiments  voiced  by  Mr.  Wilson 
have  been  greeted  as  an  expression  of  true  patriotism 
and  common  sense.  Le  Temps,  8  May,  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  the  French  press: 

"The  American  laborers  are  not  the  dupes  of 
revolutionary  formulas.  With  their  remarkable  sense 
of  realities,  they  do  not  intend  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  the  liberty  of  the  world  to  the  illusory 
resurrection  of  the  International.  The  argument 
which  consists  in  claiming  that  a  general  socialist  con- 
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ference  would  give  the  German  Socialists  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  the  principal  of  a 
democratic  peace  is  valueless,  since  they 
would  still  be  powerless  to  exercise  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure on  the  Imperial  Government  toward  a  demo- 
cratic solution  of  the  conflict.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  German  Socialism  has  not  disavowed  its 


complicity  with  Prussian  militarism;  that  it  lias 
neither  regrets  nor  remorse  for  its  treason.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  coming  in  contact  with  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  today,  than  there  was  at  the  time  when 
the  majority  of  the  French  Socialist  party  itself  judged 
that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  hands  with  the  ones 
who  had  constantly  betrayed  the  International  and 
democracy." 
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The  Recent  German  Peace  Propaganda 

Lord  Robert  Cecil's  answer  to  the  recent  German 
attempts  at  peace  propaganda  has  caused  the  German 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  give  an  an- 
swer through  the  Wolff  Agency.  This  answer,  as 
well  as  the  whole  subject  of  peace  maneuvers  is  be- 
ing generally  discussed  by  the  French  press. 

U Evenement,  May  7,  believes  that  no  "honorable 
proposition"  can  come  from  Berlin,  and  that  the 
whole  move  is  only  a  maneuver  either  to  cause  in- 
ternal dissension  among  the  Allies,  or  to  weaken  their 
morale. 

,  U Information,  May  8,  wonders  whether  the 
Kaiser  is  attempting  to  launch  a  "diplomatic  offen- 
sive": "The  time  had  come  when  he  had  to  regroup 
his  armies,  observe  the  whole  situation,  and  perhaps 
revise  his  plans.  A  period  of  calm  was  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  lack  of  success  of  his  ambitious  projects, 
by  his  heavy  losses,  by  the  development  of  events  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  by  the  state  of  opinion  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria.  It  was  tempting  to  profit  by  this 
period  of  calm  by  arousing  those  neutrals  who  were 
willing.  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean  that  Berlin 
has  any  hope  of  terminating  the  war;  events,  good  or 
bad,  have  placed  the  nations  under  the  obligation  of 
continuing  the  war  until  a  clear  solution  is  arrived 
at.  And  besides,  if  Germany  sincerely  desired  peace, 
it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  say  so,  to  express  herself 
in  a  language  which  would  bear  the  imprint  of  sin- 
cerity." 

Le  Gaulois,  May  7,  suggests  two  possible  reasons 
for  the  intrigue:  First,  that  it  was  stated  by  a  minor- 
ity "at  present  without  any  influence,"  which  sees 
that  a  German  victory  is  impossible,  and  which  is 
trying  to  pave  the  way  for  future  negotiations;  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  a  "gross  maneuver  imagined  by  those 
for  whom  von  dem  Bussche  is  the  mouthpiece"  and 
who  believe  that  the  Allies  will  "seize  upon  the  occa- 
sion which  is  offered  them  to  accept  a  peace  which 
will  be  dictated  by  Germany."  It  continues:  "It 
would  be  a  dangerous  illusion  to  imagine  that  Ger- 
many has  changed  its  intentions  with  respect  to  us. 
On  account  of  her  increasing  difficulties,  her  decep- 
tions in  the  East,  and  the  growing  discontent  which 
she  has  aorused  in  the  nationalities  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  she  sees  herself  obliged  to  pursue 
until  the  end  the  adventure  in  which  she  has  become 
embroiled.  .  .  .  And  so  let  us  be  convinced 
that  she  will  make  every  necessary  sacrifice  in  order 
to  obtain  a  decision.  Henceforth,  it  is  a  question  of 
life  and  death  for  Prussian  militarism,  and  perhaps 
for  the  dynasty  itself.  Let  us  not  permit  our  minds 
to  be  diverted  from  this  reality." 


Auguste  Gauvin,  in  the  Journal  ties  Debats,  May 
8,  analyzes  the  whole  situation  very  clearly: 

"Lord  Robert  Cecil  thought  it  his  duty,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  end  of  last  week,  to  put  the 
public  on  their  guard  against  an  imminent  peace 
offensive  of  the  Central  Powers.  Without  wishing  to 
make  any  prophecies,  the  British  minister  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  German  government,  compelled 
to  sustain  the  morale  of  a  population  which  is  poorly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  offensive,  was  about 
to  produce  an  ostentatious  demonstration  in  favor  of 
peace.  William  II.  has  not  the  least  hope  that  the 
Entente  will  respond;  but  he  wishes  to  show  the  Ger- 
man people  that  the  enemy  is  alone  responsible  for 
continuing  the  war.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
he  has  had  successful  recourse  to  this  expedient. 
Everything  has  always  been  perfectly  arranged  to 
give  the  Teutons  the  impression  that  their  enemies 
were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Germany,  and  were 
persisting  in  the  war  for  this  sole  purpose.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  had,  indeed,  great  reason  to  warn  the 
British  public  against  a  new  maneuver  of  this  sort. 
But  in  order  to  foil  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
reveal  the  trick  in  advance;  the  Allies  should  ma- 
neuver on  their  side." 

He  then  shows  up  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
proper  policy  for  the  Allies  to  pursue. 

"The  efforts  of  the  Central  Powers  are  an  attempt 
to  divide  the  Allies  and  to  deceive  German  opinion. 
The  Allies  should  answer  by  drawing  all  the  tighter 
the  bonds  which  unite  them,  and  should  declare  their 
opinion,  taking  a  stand  with  regard  to  peace  condi- 
tions. The  moment  has  come  for  them  to  lay  an  in- 
ternational foundation  cemented  with  principles 
which  shall  stand  the  test  of  time.  They  should  adopt 
statutes  providing  equally  for  the  eventualities  of 
peace  and  of  war,  and  effectually  binding  them  to- 
gether, no  matter  what  may  arise.  It  is  for  them  to 
conclude  a  permanent  alliance  founded  on  solid  bases 
and  guaranteed  by  forces  which  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
automatically  set  in  motion  if  any  of  the  events  pro- 
vided against  in  the  treaty  come  to  pass.  This  will 
perhaps  not  be  a  Society  of  Nations,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  expression  is  used;  but  it  will  at  least  be 
a  League  for  Peace,  armed  and  ready  for  action. 
Other  states,  and  even  our  enemies  of  today,  could 
join  it  later,  provided  their  governments  gave  suf- 
ficient guarantees.  By  this  we  will  prove  to  the  whole 
world  our  will  to  continue  united,  and  our  resolution 
to  ensure  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  league. 
These  principles  will  be  the  basis  of  future  peace 


negotiations. 


A  Serious  Incident  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons 

A  serious  incident  has  occurred  in  the  British 
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Parliament.  General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  until 
recently  Director  of  Military  Operations,  has  just 
published  an  open  letter  in  which  he  accuses  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  of  making  "certain 
erroneous  assertions  which  give  a  very  inaccurate 
impression  of  what  occurred."  The  General  criti- 
cizes three  statements  of  the  Government;  the  first 
concerns  the  deliberations  at  Versailles,  the  second 
is  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  British  army  before 
the  German  offensive,  and  the  third  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  white  troops  in  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine. 

The  Government  expresses  itself  as  perfectly 
willing  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  it  objects  to  the 
General's  method  of  procedure.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  de- 
clares that  the  letter  involves  two  questions:  "The 
question  of  military  discipline  and  that  of  the  ve- 
racity of  Ministerial  statements."  The  first  is  being 
taken  up  by  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Army.  As 
the  second  question  involves  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  most  secret  documents,  according  to  Le  Temps, 
May  9,  the  investigation  will  probably  be  conducted 
by  two  judges,  rather  than  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. 

Le  Matin,  May  9,  commenting  on  the  incident, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
left  the  Bureau  of  Operations  shortly  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  William  Robertson.  It  continues:  "It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  resignation  of  General 
Sir  William  Robertson  gave  rise  to  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
incident  raised  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  the  same  campaign,  organized  by  those 
who  reproach  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  having  realized 
the  unity  of  command  in  accord  with  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments." 

Le  Temps,  May  9,  bitterly  attacks  the  General. 
It  takes  particular  exception  to  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  he  believes  that 
his  "duty  as  a  citizen"  should  take  precedence  over 
his  "duty  as  a  soldier."  Concerning  this  statement 
it  says:  "It  is  not  admissible  that  these  two  duties 
should  be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  nor  that 
the  interested  party  should  take  it  upon  himself  to 
choose  between  them.  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  very  well 
remarked,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  knowing  wheth- 
er General  Maurice's  statements  are  exact;  even  if 
they  were,  it  would  still  be  unpardonable  for  him  to 
betray  the  professional  secret  and  give  the  example  of 
a  breach  of  discipline." 

It  then  continues  with  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
effect  of  the  letter: 

"Besides,  the  statements  of  General  Maurice, 
whatever  may  be  their  value,  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  the  importance  which  their  author  attributes 
to  them.  Apparently  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  him- 
self undertake  to  enumerate  the  British  forces  on  the 
French  front  nor  the  white  divisions  in  Palestine  or 
Mesopotamia,  and  he  did  not  have  the  Machiavellian 
and  puerile  idea  of  giving  to  the  House  of  Commons 
information  knowingly  erroneous.  If  his  statements 
do  not  correspond  to  reality,  as  General  Maurice 
claims,  it  is  because  he  was  insufficiently  or  inexactly 


informed  by  his  collaborators,  and  it  is  they  whom 
the  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  should 
accuse.  The  affair  then  loses  its  political  importance 
and  takes  on  the  character  .  .  of  a  military 
quarrel  between  predecessors  and  successors,  between 
adversaries  and  partisans  of  the  unity  of  command. 
There  are  better  ways  of  winning  the  war,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  the  enemy  is  preparing  for  a 
formidable  effort,  and  it  is  not  by  such  discussions 
that  one  will  better  the  morale  of  the  British  troops 
— which,  we  may  add,  is  excellent. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  all  those  who  are  seeking  to 
exploit  General  Maurice's  letter  are  perhaps  not  in- 
terested solely  in  winning  the  war.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  possible  to  note  in  England  the  strange 
support  which  certain  pacifists  have  been  giving  to 
certain  military  malcontents.  But  it  is  not  this 
strange  union  that  will  inspire  us  with  less  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  cabinet." 

Andre  Giraud,  writing  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  May 
9,  expresses  the  same  ideas,  but  goes  more  deeply 
into  the  matter. 

"  -  .  .  .  -  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  letter 
marks  a  new  attack  of  the  'Occidentalism  and  'Par- 
ticularist'  party  whose  watchword  has  been  for  more 
than  three  months:  abandon  the  Orient,  and  have 
complete  autonomy  of  the  English  high  command  on 
the  North-eastern  front. 

"But  what  is  not  evident  to  those  who  are  not  in 
the  secret  is  the  powerful  motive  which  animates  the 
whole  affair;  it  is  the  personal,  implacable,  irreme- 
diable hatred  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington,  for- 
mer military  editor  of  the  Times  and  at  present  mili- 
tary editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  bears  the  new 
Imperial  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
who  has  always  been  the  intimate  advisor  of  the  War 
Cabinet. 

"In  order  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  Colonel 
Repington  who  really  inspired  the  scandalous  letter 
signed  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  spiteful  articles  published  over  his  name 
since  the  month  of  January.  The  three  above-men- 
tioned accusations  are  their  constant  preoccupations. 

"If  there  exists  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  attack 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  it  is  Colonel  Repington.  A  quarrel 
separated  them  in  the  past,  when  they  were  serving 
together  in  the  same  regiment,  and  it  ill  becomes  the 
military  writer  to  subordinate  all  his  public  activity 
to  it.  At  such  a  serious  hour  his  vindictive  spirit  is 
inexcusable. 

"The  arguments  with  which  he  attacks  the  Lloyd 
George  Government  through  Sir  Henry  Wilson  will 
implacably  react  against  him.  Has  not  Colonel  Rep- 
ington done  everything  in  his  power  to  obstruct  the 
energetic  application  of  the  military  laws  by  his  per- 
fidious and  incessant  attacks  on  the  unity  of  com- 
mand, which  is  supported  by  the  Imperial  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Prime  Minister?  Weakened  by  his 
campaign,  were  they  not  forced  to  grant  the  pacifists 
much  more  than  they  would  have  granted  otherwise? 
And  did  not  these  pacifists  .  .  .  who  had 
been  obstructing  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war, 
end  by  becoming  the  pillars  of  the  military  'particu- 
larism' which  the  collaborator  of  the  Morning  Post 
has  so  ardently  upheld?" 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  German-Swiss  Negotiations 

(Gazette  de  Lausanne,  May  5).  The  "pour- 
parlers" between  the  Swiss  and  German  delegates 
continue,  veiled  in  the  most  absolute  mystery.  It  is 
only  known  that  Germany  maintains  all  of  her  pre- 
tensions Avith  regard  to  the  price  of  coal  and  the 
creation  of  an  office  to  watch  over  the  distribution  and 
use  of  as  much  of  it  as  she  gives  us.  The  Federal 
Council  took  cognizance  on  Saturday  morning  of  the 
slate  of  the  negotiations,  which  will  continue  through 
the  beginning  of  next  week. 

The  fate  of  the  country  is  being  decided  behind 
closed  doors,  around  a  green  carpet,  amongst  a  dozen 
men.  The  country  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on:  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so  many  others, 
we  shall  be  faced  with  the  accomplished  fact,  without 
having  been  able  to  say  a  single  word  in  an  affair 
which  may  mean  life  or  death  for  us.  It  is  given 
out  from  the  Palais  Federal  that  the  German  dele- 
gates are  inflexible;  but  nothing  is  said  of  our  own. 
The  German  pretensions  are  supported  by  a  remark- 
ably homogeneous  press  campaign,  in  which  the 
guiding  hand  may  easily  be  recognized.  The  German 
delegates  are  standing  on  a  very  strong  platform  of 
public  opinion. 

But  ours  remain  completely  out  of  touch  with 
public  opinion.  They  systematically  ignore  the  press, 
and  show  themselves  incapable  of  making  use  of  it 
for  a  national  and  patriotic  end.  And  yet  if  they 
knew  how  to  handle  it,  what  a  formidable  lever  they 
would  be  able  to  manipulate,  when  international 
questions  arise  toward  which  Switzerland  should  turn 
a  solid  front,  in  order  to  protect  her  interests,  her 
dignity,  and  her  independence. 

If  in  times  like  these  the  Federal  Council  had 
known  how  to  place  credit  and  confidence  in  the 
organs  which  direct  public  opinion,  how  many  mis- 
takes and  reverses  would  it  have  spared  the  country! 

Those  who  preceded  us  in  our  task  tell  how,  in 
order  the  better  to  resist  foreign  pretensions  which 
were  contrary  to  Swiss  interests,  Nuraa  Droz  sum- 
moned the  representatives  of  the  principal  newspa- 
pers, explained  frankly  what  the  country  had  to  face, 
and  asked  for  their  support.  This  was  freely  given, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  it  Switzerland  dominated 
the  issue. 

Today  when  we  are  summoned,  it  is  to  make  us 
swallow  sugared  pills  around  the  green  carpet.  The 
whole  German  press  today  forms  the  rear  of  the  eco- 
nomic offensive  which  is  being  waged  against  Switzer- 
land. Our  resistance,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  our  country  than  is  to  Germany  her  action 
in  Switzerland,  rests  upon  a  public  opinion  which 
asks  nothing  better  than  to  express  itself,  but  which 
is  chained  by  being  held  in  suspicion  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

How  the  Offensive  Was  Prepared 

(Strassburger  Post,  May  2).  The  Danish  Corre- 
spondent, Viggo  Carling,  at  present  on  the  west  front, 
writes  an  article  in  Politiken  on  the  preparation  of 


the  offensive,  giving  a  comprehensive  account  of  it.- 
methodical  preparation  by  the  High  Command.  This 
information  was  given  him  by  an  officer  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  who  approved  the  article. 

When  the  decision  was  made  for  a  great  offensive 
on  the  west  front  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  entire  terrain.  The  latter  con- 
sulted the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  in  line  in  order  to 
form  a  personal  opinion  as  to  the  place  best  adapted 
for  a  piercing  of  the  front.  Each  division  com- 
mander characteristically  declared  that  the  spot 
where  he  happened  to  be  was  the  most  suitable.  In 
the  meantime  Ludendorff  decided  first  to  attack  upon 
the  British  front,  and  eliminated  an  attack  in  Flan- 
ders as  impracticable.  The  region  of  the  old  battle 
of  the  Somme  was  chosen  as  the  point  of  attack  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  "It  is  evident," 
the  officer  of  the  General  Staff  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection, "that  the  course  of  the  offensive  proves  that 
Ludendorff  was  right  in  his  choice." 

Preparations  were  begun  at  the  end  of  January. 
These  were  not  easy,  because  in  so  far  as  possible, 
it  was  necessary  to  hide  them  from  the  British  so  that 
they  would  have  no  suspicion  of  their  extent.  The 
Command  then  had  accurate  maps  made  indicating 
every  road  and  its  condition  in  the  whole  region.  The 
construction  and  improvement  of  highways  was  then 
begun.  New  parallel  roads  were  laid,  and  precau- 
tions were  taken  that  every  army  corps  should  have 
at  least  two  good  roads.  When  this  engineering  work 
— for  the  most  part  carried  out  at  night — was  fin- 
ished, a  book  of  100  pages  was  made,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  a  great  number  of  sketch-maps  contained  in- 
structions as  to  how  the  offensive  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

In  spite  of  considerations  relating  to  the  issue  of 
this  book,  it  was  decided  to  place  it  in  the  hands  ol 
all  officers  down  to  Company  Commanders.  It  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  important  communications. 

In  March  began  the  munitions  transport.  Muni- 
tions were  transported  with  all  secrecy  to  dumps  as 
near  the  front  as  possible. 

At  this  time  the  British  must  surely  have  seen 
what  was  going  on,  because  on  the  following  nights 
the  region  swarmed  with  aeroplanes  which  by  illum- 
inating bombs  sought  to  discover  what  was  being 
prepared.  Here  and  there  they  succeeded  in  hitting 
a  munition  train,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  dumps 
were  untouched. 

The  British  lines  were  uneasy  and  the  London 
press  began  to  announce  German  preparations  for  an 
offensive  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin.  This  fact 
alone  was  exact,  but  the  British  were  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  date.  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
believed  that  the  attack  was  fixed  for  the  morning  of 
March  11,  and  for  this  reason  the  British  cannon 
made  a  terrific  bombardment  of  the  German  positions 
on  the  night  of  March  11-12.  Since  then,  prisoners 
brought  in  have  stated  that  the  British  were  somewhat 
surprised  on  the  following  day  that  the  Germans 
maintained  complete  silence. 

A  few  days  later  the  real  maneuvering  began. 
Seven  nights  were  needed  for  marching  up  the  men. 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German,  Continued 

The  heavy  artillery  and  mine-throwers  had  by  this 
time  been  brought  forward. 

The  British  now  understood  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  but  as  captured  maps  of  the  British  General 
Staff  indicate,  they  were  not  sure  about  the  size  of  it. 
That  they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  projected 
attack,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  cer- 
tain points  they  began  to  draw  back  their  artillery. 
They  were  interrupted  in  this,  however,  when  on 
March  21  the  storm  broke  loose.  March  21  had  al- 
ready been  determined  a  full  month  in  advance  and 
thousands  were  in  the  secret.  But  they  all  kept 
silence,  and  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to  set  the 
whole  of  the  immense  machine  in  motion  with  perfect 
success  on  that  historic  morning. 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

The  Real  Hunger  Peace 

(Arbeiter  Zeitwig,  April  10).  Even  before  the 
war  Austria-Hungary  owed  Germany  about  six  and 
a  half  billion  crowns;  securities  and  outstanding  bills 
to  this  amount  being  held  in  Germany.  During  the 
war  we  have  placed  loans  in  Germany  and  purchased 
goods  on  credit,  and  for  this  reason  our  debt  to  Ger- 
many will  be  more  than  doubled.  It  grows  from 
month  to  month.  After  the  war  we  shall  first  have  to 
consolidate  our  floating  loans  in  Germany,  and  we 
shall  also  have  to  pay  her  at  least  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion crowns  yearly  as  interest  on  them.  We  must 
also  count  on  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  Ger- 
many. Before  the  war,  we  imported  from  Germany 
goods  worth  300  millions  more  than  those  we  export- 
ed to  her;  and  since  all  goods  have  become  more 
expensive  we  must  count  upon  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  after  the  war  amounting  to  at  least  600  mil- 
lion crowns  yearly.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  send 
1300  million  crowns  to  Germany  every  year. 

But  Germany  is  not  our  only  creditor.  We  owe 
large  amounts  to  English,  and  still  more  to  French 
capitalists.  During  the  war  it  has  been  impossible 
to  pay  interest  to  enemy  countries,  but  this  interest 
will  have  to  be  paid  when  peace  is  declared  again. 
We  shall  also  have  to  import  great  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise. Our  agriculture  will  require  machinery 
from  the  United  States  and  phosphates  from  Algeria. 
To  satisfy  our  urgent  clothing  needs  we  shall  have  to 
import  cotton  from  America  and  India,  wool  from 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  hides  from  America 
and  Russia.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements in  food  products  without  importing  grain 
from  the  Ukraine  and  Roumania,  meat  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Argentine,  vegetable  oils  from  the 
Tropics  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  coffee  from 
Brazil.  Our  industries  will  have  to  import  rubber 
from  the  Congo,  jute  from  India,  copper  from  the 
I'nited  States,  and  nickel  from  Canada.  All  these 
will  have  to  be  bought  at  high  prices  and  paid  for  in 
billions.  We  shall  have  to  transport  a  large  part  of 
this  merchandise  on  foreign  ships,  and  freight  will 
be  very  high  for  a  long  time  after  the  war.  The  item 
of  freight  alone  will  be  a  heavy  burden  for  us. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  we  shall  pay 
all  these  billions.    With  gold?    We  have  no  gold. 


With  merchandise?    Our  exports  will  only  amount 
to  a  fraction  of  the  enormous  sums  we  shall  require 
to  pay  for  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  we  shall 
have  to  import.    If,  therefore,  we  are  to  succeed 
after  the  war  in  replenishing  our  exhausted  stocks, 
in  putting  our  agriculture  and  our  industries  on  a 
productive  basis,  and  in  satisfying  the  hunger  of  our 
people,  there  is  but  one  means  at  our  disposal;  we 
must  make  a  great  foreign  loan — a  loan  of  billions. 
We  shall  be  forced  to  this  by  another  necessity:  our 
money  has  greatly  depreciated  and  the  value  of  the 
crown  in  international  exchange  has  fallen  heavily. 
If  we  expect  to  reestablish  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change, we  shall  have  to  procure  capital  in  gold  and 
also  securities.    This  itself  can  only  be  possible  by 
means  of  a  great  foreign  loan,  for  without  borrowing 
billions  from  foreign  countries  our  economic  position 
cannot  be  reestablished  after  the  war.    What  foreign 
country  will  lend  us  these  billions?    Germany?  That 
country  will  be  doing  much  if  it  will  agree  to  con- 
solidate our  floating  loans  and  to  make  us  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  1300  million  crowns  a  year,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  loans  we  already 
have  there.    Germany  will  be  unable  to  do  more, 
no  matter  what  concessions  we  offer  in  return,  for 
she  will  be  in  a  position  similar  to  our  own.  She, 
too,  will  require  billions  to  replenish  her  rate  of  ex- 
change.   We  cannot,  therefore,  borrow  from  Ger- 
many.   From  whom,  then,  can  we  borrow  ?  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  not  able  to  lend  much.  France 
will  need  its  capital  to  rebuild  the  districts  destroyed 
during  the  war.    Thus  only  England  and  in  particu- 
lar the  United  States  remain.    They,  of  all  the  na- 
tions, have  enriched  themselves  the  most  during  the 
war.    They  have  suffered  the  least  economically,  and 
they  alone  will  have  surplus  capital  to  dispose  of. 
Whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  to  ameliorate  the 
unfavorable  condition  into  which  the  war  has  brought 
our  economic  affairs  will  depend  especially  upon 
whether  or  not  the  American  money  market  will  be 
closed  to  us.    This  is  an  important  fact,  which  by 
itself  must  influence  our  politics. 

The  ocean  lies  between  us  and  the  United  States, 
and  even  German  soldiers  cannot  march  across  it. 
Not  even  Hindenburg  can  so  defeat  the  United  States 
that  he  can  force  them  to  pay  a  war  indemnity.  We 
cannot  compel  them  to  pay  us  or  lend  us  money.  We 
can  only  obtain  the  billions  we  require  if  America 
is  our  friend  after  the  war,  and  there  exists  no  po- 
litical enmity  between  us  such  as  would  cause  her  to 
close  her  money  market.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  no  situation  similar  to  that  political  antagonism  in 
France  since  the  annexation  crisis  which  led  her  to 
refuse  us  the  credit  she  formerly  granted.  If  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  serve  our  real  economic  interests, 
therefore,  it  will  have  as  its  most  important  aim  a 
peace  with  the  United  States  which  will  establish  real 
friendship  between  us.  That  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  real  peace  of  conciliation. 

A  forced  peace,  which  would  perpetuate  the  hate 
of  a  conquered  world  for  all  time  to  come,  and  which 
would  make  our  present  enmity  continue  after  the 
war,  would  rob  us  of  our  only  means  of  remedying 
our  critical  economic  situation.     The  conciliatory 
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peace  which  we  desire  is  scorned  by  the  Austrian 
adherents  of  the  German  imperialistic  party  as  a  hun- 
ger peace  and  a  peace  of  renunciation.  But  it  is  the 
forced  peace  which  they  dream  of  which  would  be 
the  real  hunger  peace — a  peace  renouncing  the  possi- 
bility of  reorganizing  our  agriculture,  our  commerce 
and  our  industries  for  decades  to  come.  The  vic- 
torious peace  which  they  desire  would  close  the  for- 
eign money  markets  to  us  and  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  the  means  without  which  we  cannot  im- 
port raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  We  would  pay 
for  such  a  peace  with  the  permanent  breakdown  of 


our  agriculture  and  industry,  with  the  continuation  of 
our  financial  disorganization  and  food  shortage,  and 
with  unemployed  labor.  The  nations  whose  help  we 
need  cannot  be  injured  with  impunity.  This  may 
also  be  said  of  Germany,  but  it  applies  especially  to 
Austria,  who  is  economically  weak  and  therefore 
more  dependent  on  outside,  and  especially  American, 
help  than  is  Germany.  Contact  with  Wilson,  there- 
fore is  not  only  a  political  but  also  an  economic  ne- 
cessity. For  us,  a  forced  peace,  no  matter  how  much 
territory  we  might  gain  by  it,  would  bring  only  eco- 
nomic ruin.  It  is  that  peace  which  would  be  the  real 
hunger  peace. 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Rumored  Peace  Offensive 

The  London  press  of  4  and  6  May  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  rumors  of  a  new  German 
peace  offensive.  Two  main  topics  were  involved:  the 
reported  presence  in  Great  Britain  of  one  or  more 
neutral  agents  of  the  German  Government,  and  the 
warning  given  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  against  new 
peace  proposals  by  the  Central  Powers. 

On  May  4  the  Times  referred  to  the  presence  of 
agents  as  follows:  "Neutral  emissaries  of  well- 
known  antecedents  and  tendencies  are  understood 
recently  to  have  come  to  England  and  other  Allied 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  if  the 
Allies  would  only  show  a  pacific  disposition,  they 
would  find  Germany  ready  to  meet  them  on  moderate 
terms.  In  some  instances  these  emissaries  are  be- 
lieved to  have  put  forward  proposals  as  to  the  best 
policy  for  the  Allies  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Germany." 

The  Daily  Mail,  speaking  editorially,  was  more 
specific:  "The  irruption  of  amiable  neutrals  with 
no  visible  business  has  already  begun.  No.  1  such 
has  just  arrived — a  friend  of  Baron  Kuehlmann's, 
known  to  be  a  strong  pro-German,  and,  so  far  as  his 
Legation  in  London  is  aware,  he  is  not  charged  with 
any  official  mission." 

The  Daily  Express  added  many  details:  "The 
new  German  peace  offensive  has  begun.  The  first 
of  the  agents  has  been  in  London,  has  laid  his  pro- 
posals semi-officially  before  various  officials,  and  has 
had  an  equally  various  selection  of  answers. 

"The  Daily  Express  understands  on  high  authori- 
ty that  the  agent  was  a  Dutchman  of  important  finan- 
cial associations,  and  that  he  came  as  a  friend  of  von 
Kuehlmann,  the  German  Foreign  Minister.  That  is 
to  say,  the  inquiries  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
party  and  not  of  the  military  party  in  Germany. 

"It  was  represented  by  the  agent  to  the  authorities 
here  that  by  our  refusal  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  peace  last  year  we  had  deprived  the  civil  party  in 
Germany  of  a  chance  of  ousting  the  military  party 
from  its  strongly  entrenched  position  in  popular 
favor.  He  also  represented  that  we  could  not  expect 
to  have  such  a  chance  again,  and  that  the  most  we 
could  hope  for  was  a  peace  by  arrangement.  The 
answer  he  received  in  one  quarter  to  that  argument 
was  blunt. 

"  'There  is  no  such  phrase  in  the  English  dic- 
tionary as  'peace  by  arrangement,'  he  was  told,  and 
the  speaker  went  further.  'Very  soon  there  will  be 
no  such  phrase  as  'raw  material'  in  the  German  dic- 
tionary.' 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  peace  offen- 
sive is  inspired  largely  by  Herr  Ballin  and  the  com- 


mercial magnates  of  the  German  shipping  world,  who 
foresee  that  a  determined  Entente  can  easily  cut  them 
off  for  many  years  from  all  the  markets  of  the  out- 
side world,  as  well  as  from  the  ports  of  the  Allied 
countries.  The  failure  of  the  first  envoy  to  find  a 
sympathetic  hearing  will  not  end  the  peace  offensive. 
It  is  known  that  other  neutrals  have  been  persuaded 
to  undertake  the  task  of  laying  further  suggestions 
before  the  British  Government;  all,  of  course,  in 
quite  an  informal  way  and  without  any  apparent  in- 
spiration from  Germany. 

"The  business  associations  of  these  envoys  are, 
however,  too  well  known  for  any  doubt  to  exist  that 
they  are  deliberately  inspired.  It  is  perhaps  well 
for  their  personal  safety  that  their  identity  and  their 
whereabouts  are  not  disclosed." 

The  speech  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  conveniently 
summarized  by  the  Times: 

"At  his  weekly  reception  of  American  corre- 
spondents yesterday  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  understood 
to  have  referred  to  the  coming  German  'peace  offen- 
sive'. While  pointing  out  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  prophesy  in  regard  to  any  phase  of  the  war,  he 
indicated  that  the  German  'peace  offensive'  might 
perhaps  begin  in  full  strength  about  a  fortnight 
hence.  It  would  be  directed  principally  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  would  probably  seek  to  exploit  the 
circumstances  that  the  recent  Lichnowsky  memoran- 
dum had  created  in  Germany  an  atmosphere  more 
favorable  to  England  by  proving  England  guiltless 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  war.  Germany  would 
probably  make  offers,  which  she  would  expect  to  be 
particularly  tempting  to  this  country.  But  whether 
or  not  the  German  Government  hoped  to  entice  Eng- 
land into  peace  negotiations,  it  was  likely  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  peace  offensive  would  be  to  allay 
the  disappointment  of  the  German  public  and  to  give 
them  a  hope  of  a  speedy  German  peace,  should  the 
failure  of  the  military  offensive  in  the  West  become 
too  manifest.  In  this  way  public  impatience  might 
be  curbed  and  time  gained.  Germany's  real  object 
was  to  gain  time  and  to  tide  the  German  public  over 
the  difficult  period  between  now  and  the  next  har- 
vest." 

Press  comment  is  abundant  but  not,  on  the  whole, 
of  particular  interest. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (May  4)  gives  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  judicial  review.  It  holds  that  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  made  a  great  mistake  in  referring  to 
the  matter  at  all  before  a  definite  proposal  had  been 
made.  If  a  serious  proposal  was  to  be  made  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  speech  "will  leave  the  enemy  free  to 
say  that  the  Allied  Governments  treated  its  advances 
with  such  hostile  predispositions  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  make  any  pro- 
gress.   To  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  say  that, 
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and  so  to  carry  their  people  through  the  critical  peri- 
od before  the  harvest,  is,  according  to  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  one  of  the  enemy's  chief  intentions.  It  may 
be,  but,  if  so,  why  play  into  his  hands?" 

Nor  is  the  Westminster  Gazette  at  all  certain  that 
a  serious  offer,  and  possibly  even  one  offering  a  pos- 
sible basis  for  negotiations  was  not  contemplated: 

"It  has  become  necessary  to  speak  plainly  on  this 
subject,  for  Allied  diplomacy  seems  at  once  to  be  re- 
duced to  fumbling  and  blundering  when  the  idea  of 
negotiations  is  mentioned.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  enemy  is  dishonest,  this  is  stupid;  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  honest,  it  would  be  much  worse.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  peace  such  as  we  could  accept  has 
been  missed.  It  seems  to  us  inherently  improbable 
that  the  German  ascendency  being  what  it  is  and  the 
calculations  of  the  German  General  Staff  being  what 
we  know  them  to  have  been,  we  could  have  got  near 
the  minimum  of  our  necessary  terms  in  any  period 
of  the  war  up  till  now.  Two  things  are  evident  in 
any  survey  of  recent  events.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year  the  Germans  were  confident  that 
they  could  force  us  into  submission  by  the  submarine, 
and  before  that  hope  was  blighted  they  had  become 
equally  confident  that  the  collapse  of  Russia  gave 
them  the  whip-hand  on  the  West  front.  While  either 
of  those  beliefs  persisted,  it  was  at  least  very  unlikely 
that  they  would  propose  or  accept  anything  but  a 
'German  peace'.  But  it  would  have  been  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
this  publicly,  instead  of  being  obliged  merely  to  infer 
it  from  the  facts;  and  a  wise  diplomacy  would,  in  our 
opinion,  seize  every  opportunity  to  record  it  publicly 
and  to  keep  it  on  record.  This  we  shall  never  do  if 
we  are  so  afraid  of  ourselves  or  of  the  enemy  that  we 
think  it  necessary  to  stop  our  ears  before  he  begins 
to  talk." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  derives  its  hopes  from 
the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  Central  Empires: 

"There  is,  moreover,  a  second  object  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  Peace  diplomacy  of  the  Allies.  This 
is  that  it  should  prepare  the  ground  for  whatever 
elements  are  favorable  in  the  enemy's  camp,  whether 
German  or  Austrian.  Undoubtedly  there  is  great 
uneasiness  in  Germany  and  widespread  discontent  in 
Austria.  The  German  masses  may  be  helpless  now, 
but  their  military  masters  are  driving  them  very  hard, 
and  they  may  have  opportunities  of  asserting  them- 
selves which  we  cannot  foresee,  if  the  military  situ- 
ation changes.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  to  do 
anything  gratuitous  which  would  drive  them  back 
into  the  military  camp.  Similarly  in  Austria,  where 
the  economic  conditions  are  worse  and  the  discontent 
more  formidable.  It  is  apparently  dawning  on  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  that  a  Ger- 
man victory  is  full  of  menace  for  them,  and  that 
the  Prussian  method  is  likely  to  deprive  them  of  all 
the  advantages  that  they  might  have  got  from  the 
defeat  of  Russia.  Czechs  and  Slavs  need  no  teaching 
on  this  subject,  but  the  lesson  is  spreading  to  a  large 
number  of  others  who  have  hitherto  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  German  Alliance.    One  would  have 


supposed  that  a  skilfull  and  resourceful  diplomacy 
could  make  something  of  this  situation,  could  at  least 
refrain  from  taking  action  calculated  to  check  the 
favorable  tendencies." 

The  Allied  diplomacy  has  not  been  happy  in  its 
treatment  of  "peace  feelers"  in  the  past — as  witness 
the  incident  of  the  Emperor  Charles'  letter: 

"But  what  have  we  seen?  The  publication  of 
the  Emperor  Charles'  letter,  which,  however  effective 
as  a  score  between  individuals,  was  clearly  a  first- 
class  blunder  from  all  Allied  points  of  view,  since  it 
necessarily  throws  the  Emperor  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  Kaiser  and  compels  him  to  declare  that  he  will 
be  faithful  to  the  death  to  his  German  brother.  We 
are  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  separate  approach 
to  Austria,  but  some  of  these  ought  to  be  greatly 
eased  by  the  recent  friendly  arrangement  between 
Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs  (and  in  any  case  it  was 
wholly  gratuitous  to  take  a  step  which  wrote  off  the 
Austrian  Emperor  as  a  mediating  influence." 

The  Daily  News  (Radical)  of  May  6,  speaks  with 
slinging  sarcasm  in  the  same  tone:  "Peace  is  the 
culminating  horror  of  war.  It  may  be  impossible 
permanently  to  avert  it.     .  But  much  may 

be  done  to  postpone  the  day  of  disaster.  Cabinet 
Ministers  may  disseminate  warnings  of  a  coming 
'peace  offensive,'  consisting  of  a  peace  offer  which, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  the  Administration  can  be 
trusted  to  reject  at  sight — or  before  sight — without 
communication  with  Parliament  or  people.  An  in- 
spired Press  can  be  invoked  to  denounce  peace  traps 
and  peace  perils.  The  private  pourparlers  of  alleged 
peace  emissaries  can  be  published  broadcast  through 
the  world.  These,  if  principles  are  to  be  inferred 
from  facts,  are  the  canons  by  which  at  the  present 
time  the  Allied  diplomacy  is  openly  governed." 

The  Morning  Post  (May  6)  is  also  critical,  but 
from  a  very  different  standpoint:  "If  the  Foreign 
Office  know  that  such  people  are  in  the  country  with 
such  objects  why,  in  the  first  place,  did  it  let  them 
into  the  country,  and  why,  in  the  second  place,  does 
it  not  send  them  back  to  where  they  came  from? 

But  it  occurs  to  us  that  if  these  neutral 
propagandists  were  allowed  into  the  country,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  country,  while  we  are  thus 
warned  against  them,  there  may  be  some  complica- 
tion which  is  not  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  un- 
instructed  critic.  .  .  .  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
begs  us  to  beware;  but  seems  powerless  otherwise  to 
protect  us.  Are  we  at  last  upon  the  track  of  the  un- 
seen hand?" 

The  Times  (May  6)  represents  a  third  point  of 
view,  in  calling  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  -warning  "neces- 
sary and  timely",  and  in  scouting  the  idea  that  Ger- 
many is  prepared  to  "submit  to  our  conditions."  It 
agrees  that  "the  strain  is  telling  more  and  more  se- 
verely" upon  the  enemy;  but  feels  that  this  very  fact 
"should  determine  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  in- 
sidious overtures  that  they  may  make." 

On  May  6  the  question  was  brought  up  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Times  accurately  summarizes  the  discus- 
sion as  follows: 

"In  the  House  of  Commons  today,  at  the  end  of 
question  time,  Mr.  Snowden  asked  Mr.  Balfour 
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whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  remarks 
attributed  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  about  an  enemy 
'peace  offensive',  and  based  a  series  of  direct  ques- 
tions upon  them.  Mr.  Balfour  agreed  that  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  had  made  a  statement,  though  he  could  not 
accept  Mr.  Snowden's  account  of  it.  Replying  to 
Mr.  Snowden's  specific  questions,  he  declared  that 
no  peace  offers  had  recently  been  made,  and  that 
there  was  no  representative  here  of  a  neutral  country 
who  had  made  tentative  or  informal  suggestions  for 
peace  negotiations. 

"Thereupon,  Mr.  Snowden  asked  Mr.  Balfour  if 
he  had  seen  in  the  Press  a  telegram  from  The  Hague, 
giving  categorical  details  of  proposals  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  British  Government.  'I  think 
it  is  a  mare's  nest,'  Mr.  Balfour  replied." 

The  Daily  News  (May  7)  finds  Mr.  Balfour's 
statement  somewhat  evasive  and  adds  some  facts  not 
previously  accessible  in  the  British  press: 

•  "Members  of  the  present  administration  have  de- 
veloped a  singular  and  varied  adeptness  in  their 
handling  of  facts  of  which  they  desire  the  House  to 
be  ignorant.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  while  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  "there  is 
no  representative  here  of  a  neutral  country  who  has 
made  tentative  or  informal  suggestions  for  peace  ne- 
gotiations," he  evaded  all  contact  with  the  further 
question  whether  a  neutral  answering  that  description 
had  been  here  in  the  course  of  the  previous  week. 

"The  importance  of  the  whole  incident  ought  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  any  re- 
sponsible quarter  that  a  definite  and  authoritative 
peace  offer  from  Germany  has  been  received.  What 
has  been  openly  stated  (by  Reuter,  quoting  from  the 
Dutch  and  German  Press)  is  that  on  Friday,  April 
26,  Captain  Colyn,  a  former  Dutch  Minister  of  War, 
left  Holland  for  London.  It  was  originally  supposed 
that  his  visit  had  connection  with  the  sand  and  gravel 
question.  It  has  since  been  suggested  here,  and  the 
assumption  is  supported  in  yesterday's  message  from 
The  Hague,  that  part  at  least  of  the  ex-Minister's  pur- 
pose Avas  to  represent  in  official  quarters  in  this  coun- 
try the  views  of  the  German  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
Hague  message  goes  so  far  as  to  specify  the  peace 
terms  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Germany.  At 
present  they  rest  on  no  considerable  authority,  and 
we  need  not  discuss  them  further  than  to  say  that 
while  they  do  not  form  a  possible  basis  of  settlement 
they  afford  a  perfectly  possible  basis  of  negotiation. 
Is  this  the  mission  and  are  these  the  terms  under  ref- 
erence in  the  agency  messages  circulated  on  Friday 
to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  emissary  had  been  received 
by  a  high  British  official  and  dismissed  with  the  inti- 
mation that  'the  Allies  intended  to  win  the  war,  if 
not  by  a  military  victory,  by  starving  Germany  of 
raw  materials?'  That  is  simply  a  paraphrase  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  knock-out  blow.  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
gratuitous  communication  to  the  Press  went  far  in  the 
same  direction.  Is  it  to  that  that  we  have  relapsed 
after  six  weeks  of  the  bloodiest  slaughter  of  the 
war; 


America's  Contribution  in  Aeroplanes 

Sir  Sidney  Low,  the  eminent  publicist,  contribut- 
ed to  the  Times  of  April  23  a  letter  of  which  the  more 
significant  parts  were  as  follows: 

"Those  who  look  for  American  aid  to  relieve  us 
from  our  immediate  difficulties  should  read  the  ac  - 
counts of  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  March  27  and  the  following  days.  The  Senate's 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  took  evidence  from  an 
officer  in  charge  of  the  aviation  programme.  This 
officer  testified  that  only  one  fighting  aeroplane  had 
thus  far  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to  France. 
Senator  New  declared  that  of  the  12,000  combatant 
planes  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  General  Persh- 
ing by  July  1  not  more  than  37  will  be  delivered  by 
that  time.  Senator  Lodge  stated  that  only  two  cargo 
ships  had  been  completed  in  the  yards  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  same 
authoritative  speaker  said  that,  though  the  American 
War  Department  had  spent  six  months  in  endeavoring 
to  make  an  improved  model  of  the  French  "75".  it 
had  failed  to  produce  an  adequate  weapon,  so  that 
every  gun  in  General  Pershing's  lines  has  had  to  be 
brought  from  a  British  or  a  French  factory. 

"As  these  statements  and  reports  have  been  wide- 
ly circulated  in  the  American  Press,  I  am  conveying 
no  information  to  the  enemy  by  repeating  them.  But 
I  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  this  country,  as  they  can  be  without  in 
the  least  undervaluing  the  effort  or  the  spirit  of  our 
friends  from  over  the  Atlantic.  We  rejoice  in  the 
moral  support  and  the  resolution  of  the  American 
people;  we  hope  that  in  the  end  their  immense  re- 
sources and  invincible  energy  may  make  our  victory 
decisive.  But  we  should  understand  that  for  months 
to  come  the  burden  of  checking  and  defeating  the 
Germans'  attack  must  continue  to  be  borne  by  France 
and  Great  Britain." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Japanese  Intervention  and  the  United  States 

The  former  Deputy  Charles  Danielou  writing  in 
V Homme  Libre,  May  8,  makes  a  strong  appeal  for 
Japanese  intervention.  He  expresses  the  hope  that 
President  Wilson  has  "too  well  understood  how  this 
war  must  be  waged  ...  to  oppose  any  long- 
er an  intervention  which  has  become  even  more  urg- 
ent on  account  of  the  Russian  defection."  The  Presi- 
dent fears  that  Russian  opinion  might  be  hostile  to 
such  an  intervention,  and  he  also  realizes  that  there 
is  a  certain  opposition  to  it  in  the  United  States.  True 
to  his  principles  he  does  not  wish  to  go  counter  to 
public  opinion,  but  "after  having  brought  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  the  necessity  of  fighting, 
he  realizes  better  than  anybody  else  that  public  opin- 
ion needs  to  be  enlightened  and  directed.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  he  will  overcome  the  last  obstacles 
which  he  might  meet  in  his  country." 

Concerning  Japanese  opinion  he  says:  "As  for 
Japan  .  .  .  the  sentiments  which  this  country 
has  manifested  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
through  the  intermediary  of  its  most  qualified  repre- 
sentatives leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  desire  to  co- 
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operate  more  efficaciously  in  the  great  work  of  liber- 
ation undertaken  by  the  Allies.  The  Japanese  have 
not  forgotten  that  William  II.  formerly  posed  as  the 
champion  capable  of  fighting  the  'yellow  peril'." 

It  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  Japan  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  Allies  for  the  former  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  for  "is  it  not  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  Japanese,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  to 
strengthen  their  situation  in  the  concert 
of  Powers?"  The  Japanese  Government  realizes 
this,  and  "the  recent  statements  of  Baron  Goto  give 
us  a  new  proof  of  the  resolution  of  the  Tokio  Gov- 
ernment and  of  its  clear  understanding  of  our  com- 
mon interests.  We  are  convinced  that  the  last  con- 
versations of  Baron  Ishii  and  Mr.  Lansing  will  have 
dispelled  all  anxiety  and  misunderstandings." 

Concerning  Russian  opinion,  he  says:  "Today 
Japan  can  accomplish  more  than  an  act  of  nobility 
toward  Russia.  At  the  same  time  as  she  would  rise 
up  against  Prussian  militarism,  she  could  bring  or- 
der, freedom  and  life  to  the  great  Slavic  nation  as 
well  as  equilibrium  to  Europe.  And  this  in  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  her  intervention." 

As  for  compensations,  the  writer  believes  that 
Japan's  interests  are  "rather  oriented  toward  moral 
benefits  and  economic  and  financial  advantages 
than  toward  territorial  acquisitions  which, 
under  the  name  of  annexations  or  conquests,  might 
trouble  Mr.  Wilson's  war  philosophy." 

In  conclusion  he  says:  "The  man  who,  from  the 
White  House,  follows  the  evolution  of  the  great  war 
with  such  clear-sightedness  and  who,  after  having 
unmasked  the  duplicity  of  the  German  Chancellery, 
declared  that  .  .  .  through  force  alone  could 
Right  triumph,  should  no  longer  delay  the  entry  into 
line  of  the  Japanese  forces. 

"At  a  time  when  the  Western  front  is  bearing  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  war,  France,  who  has  already  con- 
sented to  so  many  sacrifices  without  complaint,  and 
who  is  still  giving  the  blood  of  her  sons  without  a 
murmur,  asks  the  honorable  President  who  has  al- 
ready done  so  much  for  her,  to  wipe  away  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  delaying  the  participation  of  the 
Russian  armies. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  German  Peace 
Propaganda 

Lord  Robert  Cecil's  remarks  on  the  probabilities 
of  an  imminent  German  peace  offer,  in  an  interview 
recently  granted  to  a  Reuter  correspondent,  are  re- 
garded in  the  German  press  less  as  a  rejection  of 
peace  offers  than  as  a  warning  against  the  sort  of 
proposal  Germany  may  be  expected  to  make. 

German  papers  have  not  failed  to  note  several 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  his  remarks.  After  pre- 
dicting a  German  peace  offensive,  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
warns  his  hearers  that  such  a  move  would  be  intended 
"largely  for  home  consumption" — in  other  words, 
would  not  be  a  sincere  offer.  Germany's  purpose, 
he  explains,  is  to  establish  a  foothold  in  Russia  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war. 


But  a  little  later  he  adds:  "I  believe  if  they  have 
to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  they  know  that  they 
cannot  endure  for  very  much  longer.  Their  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  have  a  big  peace  offensive,  if  they 
cannot  knock  out  the  Allies."  Here  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  seems  to  assume  that  if  military  operations 
should  fail,  a  German  peace  move  would  be  sincere 
on  a  large  scale. 

But  he  adds  further:  "Not  that  by  their  offers 
they  really  intend  peace,  but  this  offensive  is  intended 
to  keep  up  the  courage  of  their  people  until  they  have 
established  further  what  they  regard  as  an  impregna- 
ble position  in  Russia."  Here  Lord  Robert  Cecil  goes 
back  to  his  first  assumption  that  such  an  offer  would 
not  be  sincere,  but  detined  merely  to  weaken  morale 
in  England  and  stiffen  morale  in  Germany. 

Von  dem  Bussche,  German  Under-Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  answered  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  predic- 
tion with  a  few  acrid  remarks  about  the  Minister  of 
Blockade  personally,  and  then  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  stating  that  the  latter  was  attempting  less 
to  prophesy  than  to  strengthen  wabbling  English  mo- 
rale. 

The  following  are  the  leading  paragraphs  in  the 
reply: 

"English  statesmen,  to  be  sure,  have  been  bad 
prophets  in  this  war.  His  declaration,  however,  to 
the  Reuter  Agency  cannot  be  considered  as  phophesy- 
ing  the  German  Government's  attitude,  of  which  he 
is  ignorant;  ought,  like  all  other  declarations  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  to  be  judged  primarily  according  to 
the  interior  political  situation  of  England  and  her 
Allies. 

"One  knows  that  the  success  of  the  German  arms 
in  the  West, — success  which  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete—has produced  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Allies.  In  numerous  ways  the  English  reason  that 
the  Allies  have  more  than  once  let  slip  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
responsibility  for  this  falls  on  the  governments  of 
the  Western  Powers  who,  as  the  famous  secret  trea- 
ties prove,  were  resolved  on  imperialistic  aims  of 
conquest,  to  realize  which  they  wished  to  continue  the 
war  until  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  adversa- 
ries. The  question  put  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remains 
unanswered.  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  reproached 
for  pursuing  so  obstinately  unrealizable  plans  of 
French  conquest,  thus  causing  further  bloodshed. 
But  the  affirmation  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  that  Ger- 
many, if  she  does  not  succeed  in  defeating  the  Allies 
is,  from  necessity,  going  to  undertake  a  peace  offen- 
sive, is  the  new  means  by  which  English  statesmen 
are  contriving  to  rekindle  the  war  spirit  of  their  peo- 
ple, whose  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Allied  cause  is 
about  to  disappear. 

"The  English  people  can  think  what  they  will 
of  these  tactics.  For  the  moment  arms  prevail.  It 
is  a  question  of  breaking  by  force  the  will  of  our  ene- 
mies to  destroy  our  existence,  and  the  integrity  of  our 
territory.  We  have  gained  formidable  successes  and 
it  is  in  firm  confidence  that  we  look  to  the  future." 

The  German  press,  however,  gives  less  attention 
to  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  remarks  than  to  the  warning 
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in  the  Northcliffe  and  some  other  English  papers 
against  German  peace  intrigues  now  supposedly  be- 
ing conducted  in  England.  An  official  denial  was 
made  by  the  German  Government  of  the  presence  in 
London  of  a  Dutch  agent  representing  Kuehlmann. 
German  papers  are  indignant  that  at  a  moment  when 
"Germany  is  forging  victory  by  the  sword"  the  Brit- 


ish could  suspect  them  of  such  maneuvers.  Certain 
of  the  Pan-German  papers,  however,  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  this  rumor  about  von  Kuelmann  to  renew  their 
attacks  against  him.  He  still  seeks  conciliation  with 
"Germany's  worst  enemies;"  he  lacks  force  of  char- 
acter, and,  in  short,  is  not  the  man  to  assure  a  "strong 
German  peace."  (Deutsche  Tageszeitung  and  Rhein- 
ish-W estphaelische  Zeitung,  May  7-8.) 
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The  Requisitioning  of  Dutch  Shipping 

On  May  2,  the  British  Government  published  its 
reply  to  the  note  of  protest  issued  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment on  March  30.  The  reply  presents  the  facts 
and  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  Allies  to  support 
their  action. 

(Glasgow  Herald,  May  2).  Negotiations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Dutch  shipping  by  the  Allies  com- 
menced in  November,  1917.  Delegates  nominated 
by  the  Dutch  Government  visited  London  and  on  De- 
cember 24  reached  an  agreement  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government.  The  British  Govern- 
ment awaited  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  at  The 
Hague  and  "at  the  end  of  January  ....  were 
led  to  understand  the  Dutch  reply  might  be  expected 
in  a  few  days  and  that  it  might  be  favorable.  No 
such  reply,  however,  came." 

Separate  negotiations  were  undertaken  concern- 
ing the  immediate  use  of  Dutch  ships  lying  in  Ameri- 
can ports  and  on  this  question  "an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  on  January  20,  1918,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  first  and  most  important  clause: 

All  Vessels  in  United  States  ports  except 
those  mentioned  in  Clauses  2  and  3  below  to  be  sent 
out  for  one  round  trip  as  designated  by  United  States 
authorities  outside  present  submarine  zone  and  not 
all  to  go  on  long  trips.  Of  these  vessels  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  States  Government 
up  to  a  limit  of  150,000  tons  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  On 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Holland  in  Belgian  re- 
lief service  a  corresponding  vessel  will  leave  Holland 
for  the  United  States.' 

"German  opposition  caused  this  modus  vivendi 
to  break  down.  The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
shipping  for  Belgium  relief  work  were  frustrated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to  allow  any  Dutch  ships 
to  leave  Holland.  With  regard  to  the  overseas  voy- 
ages, numerous  difficulties  arose  with  the  Dutch  own- 
ers of  the  vessels  lying  in  American  ports.  Out  of 
65  vessels  lying  in  American  ports  only  nine  com- 
menced a  voyage  under  the  arrangement  before  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  statement  that  'almost  all 
the  ships  in  question  were  duly  freed  and  many  of 
them  had  already  sailed  when,  on  February  22  last, 
the  Netherlands  Government  asked  for  an  advance  of 
100,000  tons  of  wheat  on  the  total  included  in  the 
Basis  of  Agreement  of  London,'  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts." 

I  During  this  time  discussions  were  being  carried 
on  at  London  between  the  British  Government  and  a 
Dutch  delegate  who  remained  there,  and  "as  early 
as-  March  1,  he  (the  delegate)  was  informed  that  it 


looked  as  if  it  would  relieve  the  situation  for  both 
sides  if  the  tonnage  were  requisitioned." 

The  note  next  refers  back  to  the  larger  question 
which  had  been  under  discussion  at  London  during  the 
autumn.  On  this  Holland  had  not  yet  made  any  pro- 
nouncement; and  the  anxiety  of  the  Allies  for  a  set- 
tlement was  heightened  by  the  increasing  seriousness 
of  the  tonnage  situation.  Another  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  reach  a  settlement  "upon  the  lines  that 
in  return  for  the  100,000  tons  of  breadstuffs  which 
the  Netherlands  Government  desired,  the  tonnage 
which  the  Associated  Governments  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  agreement  should  have  been  made 
available  at  once  for  use  either  within  or  without  the 
war  zone.  This  was  the  proposal  which,  in  form  was 
accepted  by  the  Netherlands  Government  on  March 
17,  but  coupled  with  conditions  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  ships  should  be  used  which  made  that 
acceptance  nugatory.  These  conditions  were  that  the 
ships  were  not  to  be  employed  for  transport  of  troops 
or  war  supplies  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  armed." 

It  was  here  that  there  arose  the  most  vital  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  Holland  and  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. The  Dutch  contended  that  the  use  of  the 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies, and  their  armament,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  neutrality  on  account  of  the  "effective  aid  to  one 
of  the  belligerents"  which  was  involved.  The  British 
Government  denied  that  this  was  contrary  to  Interna- 
tional Law  and  interpreted  the  Dutch  declaration  as 
"equivalent  to  saying  that  they  will  not  assent  to  any 
agreement  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Associated  Governments." 

The  British  conclusion  then  is:  "The  rejection 
of  this  offer  made  the  requisitioning  of  the  tonnage 
still  lying  in  the  ports  of  the  Associated  Governments 
inevitable.  If  this  tonnage  was  to  lie  idle,  unless 
some  agreements  were  come  to,  and  if  the  parties 
were  prevented  from  arriving  at  an  agreement,  a  state 
of  things  would  continue  indefinitely  which  it  was  the 
very  object  of  the  Central  Powers  to  achieve,  the  im- 
mobilization of  the  Dutch  tonnage." 

The  note  further  contains  a  number  of  arguments 
in  support  of  the  British  position.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  of  agreement  offered  by  the  British  in 
March  were  "at  least  as  advantageous  to  Dutch  inter- 
ests as  the  tonnage  provisions  of  the  basis  of  agree- 
ment negotiated  in  London  at  the  close  of  1917.  The 
only  material  alteration  was  the  exclusion  of  limita- 
tions of  the  use  of  Dutch  vessels  in  the  war  zone." 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  Allied  Governments 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Holland  100,000  tons 
of  grain  in  North  and  South  American  ports;  and  are 
even  now  making  arrangements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  food. 
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As  regards  the  question  of  International  Law,  it 
is  shown  that  the  "  'right  of  angary,'  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Holland  declares  to  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude ....  was  asserted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  acquiesced  in  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
in  1871,  is  especially  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Naval  War  Code  of  1900,  and  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  Prize  Courts  during  the  present  war.  The 
existence  of  the  right  is  also  recognized  in  a  series 
of  treaties  entered  into  by  the  German  Government 
with  Portugal  and  many  South  American  States  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century."  A  num- 
ber of  other  treaties  involving  France,  Spain  and  Italy 
were  also  cited. 

The  act  of  requisitioning  was,  in  short,  not  an 
act  of  force  as  the  Dutch  Government  alleges  but  "an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  all  the  rights  of  a  Sovereign  State  extend 
over  all  property  within  its  jurisdiction,  irrespective 
of  ownership,  and  neutral  property  within  bellige- 
rent jurisdiction  is,  in  the  absence  of  special  treaty 
stipulations,  as  liable  to  requisition  in  case  of  emer- 
gency as  the  property  of  subjects." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  signed  May  7  be- 
tween Roumania  and  the  Quadruplice.  Von  Kuehl- 
mann  represented  Germany,  Burian,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Marghiloman,  Roumania.  This  treaty  is 
the  conclusion  of  two  months  constant  negotiations. 
It  still  leaves  open,  however,  a  number  of  difficuult 
questions. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  treaty,  in  part  published 
in  the  Temps  and  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  May  10, 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  absence  of  detail  on  many 
important  points.  Territorial  changes  in  the  Carpa- 
thians, at  the  Iron  Gates,  and  in  the  Dobroudja,  for  ex- 
ample, are  only  given  on  maps  appended  to  the  treaty, 
but  not  published.  This  is  further  made  difficult  by 
the  large  number  of  questions  which  are  left  open 
pending  further  accords. 

Charter  IV  for  example  provides  that  both  par- 
ties renounce  all  indemnities  for  war  expenses.  But 
further  on  the  same  article  adds  that  subsequent  ac- 
cords will  determine  the  question  of  indemnities.  This 
seems  to  contain  a  contradiction. 

In  Chapter  VI  the  status  of  the  Danube  is  not  de- 
termined upstream  from  Braila.  Negotiations  on  this 
question  are  to  be  opened  in  Munich  now  that  peace 
has  been  concluded. 

Chapter  VIII,  dealing  with  economic  questions, 
provides  that,  on  principle,  particular  accords  enter 
into  effect  with  the  treaty,  but  these  accords  are  yet 
to  be  concluded. 

There  are  many  chapters  which  are  not  clear,  or 
are  ambiguous.  Chapter  V  treats  of  the  evacuation 
of  Roumania  by  the  armies  of  occupation,  but  does 
not  indicate  the  date.  Chapter  IV  leaves  the  nature 
and  amount  of  indemnities  to  be  paid  by  Roumania 
undetermined.  It  is  probable  also  that  there  are 
secret  articles  which  even  more  seriously  compromise 


the  independence  of  Roumania  than  those  already 
published. 

The  treaty  comprises  31  articles.  Without  enu- 
merating or  attempting  to  analyze  all  of  them,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  may  be  mentioned  briefly. 

Aritcle  3  provides  for  the  continued  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  Army.  This  was  begun  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  accord  at  Focsani,  March  8, 
1918.  The  standing  army  will  be  reduced  to  20,000 
(8  divisions),  3,200  cavalry,  and  9,000  artillery, 
now  in  Bessarabia,  and  maintained  there  to  assure 
defense.  The  amount  of  material  and  munitions  ac- 
corded them  is  limited  to  a  minimum,  the  remainder 
to  be  transferred  to  stores  under  the  control  of  the 
Quadruplice.  This  will  permit  Germany  to  withdraw 
what  fighting  troops  she  has  in  the  country  and  leave 
only  some  from  her  old  classes,  or  turn  the  entire 
policing  over  to  Austria. 

Article  4  determines  the  territorial  cessations 
Roumania  must  make  the  Quadruplice.  The  extent 
of  territorial  "rectification"  Roumania  is  according 
Hungary  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Iron  Gates  was 
already  known.  But  more  important  is  that  of  the 
Dobroudja.  The  conditions  here  are  complex  and 
rich  in  future  difficulties. 

The  Dobroudja  is  inhabited  by  a  complexity  of 
peoples:  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Germans.  These  have  their  own  villages  and  live 
apart  from  their  neighbors.  The  only  generalization 
that  can  be  made  about  them  is  that  in  Northern  Dob- 
roudja, Roumanians  predominate;  and  in  the  South- 
ern Dobroudja,  Bulgarians.  This  lower  part  of  the 
Dobroudja  was  annexed  by  Roumania  as  her  "pound 
of  flesh"  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War. 
(Treaty  of  Bucharest,  1913.)  But  by  the  present 
treaty,  this  is  returned  to  Bulgaria. 

Upper  Dobroudja  was  given  to  Roumania  at  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  after  the  Russo-Turkish 
War.  Its  importance  to  the  hinterland  is  very  great 
and  the  Dobroudja  delta  controls  the  outlet  of  the 
Danube.  To  deprive  Roumania  of  this  province 
means  to  cut  her  off  from  the  sea.  This  obvious 
strangulation,  however,  is  slightly  modified  by 
clauses  which  provide  for  common  navigation  on  the 
Danube,  and  which  open  to  Roumania  a  trade  route 
from  Czernavoda  to  Constanza. 

Upper  Dobroudja  as  far  as  the  St.  George  branch 
of  the  river  Danube  goes  to  the  Quadruplice.  With 
it,  of  course,  is  linked  the  control  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  dominant  position  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Roumanian  hinterland,  therefore,  is 
wedged  in  between  recent  enemies  who  by  such  modi- 
fication can  exercise  permanent  control  over  all  out- 
lets. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Quadruplice — which 
really  means  Germany — in  establishing  such  a  foot- 
hold on  the  Black  Sea?  If  intended  as  a  permanent 
occupation,  this  question  is  already  partly  answered. 
It  will  make  possible  a  secure  position  to  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Balkans, 
and  in  the  Near  East.  It  constitutes  a  step  toward 
realization  of  a  "Mittleuropa."  If  only  temporary, 
its  possession  may  serve  diverse  ends.  Had  it  been 
granted  directly  to  Bulgaria,  it  would  have  satisfied 
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the  last  Bulgarian  ambition.  As  Bulgaria  has  never 
been  more  than  a  lukewarm  ally,  such  satiety  might 
result  in  an  indifference  to  the  Central  Powers'  cause, 
and  even  a  positive  desire  for  peace  which  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  Quadruplice.  By  holding  the  Dob- 
roudja,  however,  Germany  has  a  prize  which,  dangled 
before  the  Bulgar's  nose,  may  be  the  recompense  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  Central  Powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roumania  would  far  prefer 
the  Quadruplice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  than 
Bulgaria  and  the  menace  of  turning  the  upper  Dob- 
roudja  over  to  Bulgaria  would  be  a  strong  argument 
to  keep  the  Roumanians  quiet. 

Chapter  VI  (Articles  24-26)  relates  to  the  future 
status  of  the  Danube.  Prior  to  the  war,  this  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  and  subsequent 
accords  which  internationalized  the  river,  leaving 
questions  of  police  control,  tolls,  etc.,  to  a  European 
Commission.  The  present  treaty  abrogates  this,  and 
would  replace  it  by  a  Commission  composed  of 
"members  from  bordering  states,  and  states  on  the- 
European  coast  of  the  Black  Sea." 

This  modification  is  significant  in  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  make  the  Danube  a  German-Austrian  and  not 
an  European  stream.  Germany  and  Austria  already 
control  all  tonnage  on  the  Danube,  the  canal  at  the 
Iron  Gates,  the  outlets  of  the  river,  so  that  the  treaty 
is  merely  the  legalization  of  an  existing  fact. 

The  Text  of  the  Bucharest  Treaty 
(Le  Temps,  May  10) 
Chapter  I 

Re-establishment  of  Peace  and  Friendship 

.  Article  1.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand ;  Roumania  on  the  other, 
declare  that  a  state  of  war  ceased  to  exist  between 
them.  The  contracting  parties  have  decided  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  future. 

Article  2.  Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  will 
be  re-established  between  the  contracting  parties  im- 
mediately after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Other  arrangements  concerning  the  reciprocal  accept- 
ance of  consuls  are  reserved. 

Chapter  II 

Demobilization  of  the  Roumanian  Army 

Article  3.  The  demobilization  of  the  Roumanian 
Army,  which  has  already  begun,  will  be  continued  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  peace,  according  to  the 
clauses  contained  in  Articles  4-7. 

Article  4.  The  general  military  organization  of 
Roumania  will  be  maintained  as  was  foreseen  in  the 
last  budget  drawn  up  before  the  war.  The  11th  to 
15th  Divisions  will  continue  their  demobilization  as 
decided  in  the  agreement  of  Focsani,  March  8,  1918. 
. .  :  Of  the  Roumanian  Divisions  bearing  the  numbers 
1-10,  the  2  infantry  Divisions  actually  employed  in 
Bessarabia,  as  well  as  the  two  "Chasseur"  Battalions 
remaining  from  the  disbanded  "Chasseur"  Divisions, 
will  continue  on  a  war  footing  until,  from  the  result 
of  military  operations  conducted  by  the  Allies  (Cen- 
tral Powers)  in  the  Ukraine,  there  be  no  further  dan- 


ger for  the  Roumanian  frontiers.  The  other  eight 
divisions  are  to  remain  in  Moldavia  at  a  reduced 
peace  strength,  keeping  their  staffs  and  the  skeleton 
of  their  organization.  They  will  consist  of  four  In- 
fantry Regiments,  of  three  Battalions  each;  two  Cav- 
alry Regiments  of  four  Squadrons;  two  light-artillery 
Regiments  of  seven  Batteries,  the  special  troops,  and 
the  baggage-trains  necessary  for  a  force  which  will 
be  specified  later. 

The  total  of  Infantry  for  these  eight  Divisions 
must  not  exceed  20,000  men;  the  total  for  the  Cav- 
alry, 3,200  men.  All  the  Artillery  of  the  Rouman- 
ian Army,  excepting  for  the  Divisions  which  remain 
mobilized,  must  not  exceed  9,000  men.  The  troops 
which  remain  mobilized  in  Bessarabia,  in  case  of  de- 
mobilization, must  be  brought  to  the  same  reduced 
strength  as  the  eight  Divisions  mentioned  in  Article 
4.  All  the  other  formations  of  Roumanian  troops 
which  did  not  exist  in  peace  time  will  be  disbanded. 

The  length  of  active  service  remains  the  same  as 
in  peace  times.  The  reservists,  including  the  men 
from  the  Calfasch  Regiments,  are  not  to  be  recalled 
to  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 

Article  5.  The  artillery,  machine  guns,  small 
arms,  horses,  wagons  and  munitions,  which  have  be- 
come available  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  or  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  Roumanian  troops,  will  be  placed 
under  the  superior  command  of  the  Allied  Military 
Forces  in  occupied  Roumanian  territory,  to  be  kept 
by  them  until  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 
This  material  will  be  kept  and  administered  by  the 
Roumanian  troops  of  the  depots  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  High  Command.  The  munitions  which 
are  to  be  left  to  the  Roumanian  Army  in  Moldavia 
are  limited  to  250  rounds  per  gun;  2,500  rounds  per 
machine  gun;  and  150  shells  per  cannon. 

The  Roumanian  ramy  is  authorized  to  exchange, 
in  accord  with  the  High  Command  of  the  Allied  Ar- 
mies, the  unusable  material  in  the  depots  of  the  oc- 
cupied regions,  and  to  request  from  the  munition  de- 
pots the  replacement  of  used  ammunition.  The  Di- 
visions remaining  mobilized  in  Bessarabia  will  re- 
ceive the  regulation  ammunition  for  the  state  of  war. 

Article  6.  The  demobilized  Roumanian  troops 
are  to  remain  in  Moldavia  until  the  evacuation  of  the 
,  occupied  Roumanian  territories. 

The  necessary  services  and  forces  mentioned  in 
Article  5,  paragraph  1,  are  excluded  from  this  meas- 
ure. The  demobilized  troops  and  the  reserve  offi- 
cers may  return  to  the  occupied  regions.  The  regu- 
lar officers  and  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  regu- 
lar army  must  have  the  authorization  of  the  Command 
of  the  Allied  Armies  in  order  to  return  to  these  re- 
gions. 

Article  7.  A  General  Staff  Officer  and  a  Staff 
from  the  Allies  is  assigned  to  the  Roumanian  High 
Command  in  Moldavia  for  liaison.  A  Roumanian 
General  Staff  Officer  and  a  Staff  is  attached  to  the 
High  Command  of  the  Allied  troops  in  occupied  Rou- 
manian territories. 

Article  8.  The  Roumanian  coast  and  maritime 
forces  with  their  crews  and  armament  will  remain 
intact  until  the  situation  in  Bessarabia  has  cleared, 
and  in  so  far  as  these  crews  are  not  reduced  accord- 
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ing  to  the  limitations  of  Article  9.  These  forces  are 
then  to  be  brought  back  to  the  usual  peace  footing. 

The  forces  necessary  for  policing  of  the  Danube 
river  and  the  naval  forces,  which  can  be  utilized  in 
the  Black  Sea  for  the  protection  of  navigation  and 
commerce  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  navigable  mine-free  routes,  are  excepted 
from  this  measure. 

After  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  naval  forces 
according  to  a  special  agreement  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities  charged  with  policing 
the  river. 

The  Technical  Naval  Commission  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  to  decide  upon  the  stations  of  the  naval  forces. 
A  Roumanian  naval  officer  will  be  assigned  to  this 
Commission  as  liaison  officer. 

Article  9.  All  members  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  in  time  of  peace  were  employed  in  ports  or  in 
navigation,  must  be  sent  back  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
mobilization so  as  to  resume  their  former  functions. 

Chapter  III 
Territorial  Cessions 

Chapter  III  takes  up  the  question  of  territorial 
cessions  in  articles  10,  11,  and  12. 

Article  10  states  that  the  following  decisions  have 
been  made  regarding  the  Dobroudja — which  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  1  of  the  peace  preliminaries  must 
be  separated  from  Roumania. 

(a.)  Roumania  restores  to  Bulgaria  the  Bul- 
garian territory  which  she  received  by  the  peace 
treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1913,  with  frontier  rectifica- 
tions in  Bulgaria's  favor.  The  frontier  is  precisely 
indicated  in  red  ink  on  a  map  herewith  attached. 
This  map  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

A  commission  constituted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Allies  is  to  go  to  the  Dobroudja  immediately  after 
the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  in  order  to  fix  and  mark 
the  frontier  on  the  spot.  Between  Roumania  and  the 
territory  ceded  to  Bulgaria,  the  frontier  made  by  the 
Danube  follows  the  thalweg  of  the  river. 

More  detailed  stipulations  will  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Powers  for  fixing  the  thalweg  immedi- 
ately after  the  treaty  has  been  signed.  They  will  be 
determined  in  the  Autumn  of  1918  when  the  water  is 
low. 

(b.)  Roumania  cedes  to  the  Allies  the  part  of 
the  Dobroudja  north  of  the  new  frontier  mentioned 
in  section  (a)  as  far  as  the  Danube;  or,  precisely, 
between  the  apex  of  the  delta  to  the  Saint  George  trib- 
utary. 

The  frontier  formed  by  the  Danube  between  Rou- 
mania and  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Quadruplice  is 
made  by  the  thalweg  of  the  river.  The  details  for 
the  fixing  of  the  thalweg  should  be  decided  by  the 
parties  concerned  immediately  after  signing  the 
peace.  The  boundary  will  be  determined  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  at  the  time  when  water  is  low. 

The  Quadruplice  will  see  to  it  that  Roumania  is 
granted  a  trade  route  to  the  Black  Sea  by  way  of  Czer- 
navoda  and  Constanza. 


Article  11.  Roumania  agrees  that  her  frontier  be 
rectified  in  favor  of  Austria-Hungary.  A  map  at- 
tached herewith  shows  this  new  frontier  in  red.  This 
map  is  an  essential  part  of  the  peace  treaty.  Two 
mixed  commissions,  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  delegates  from  the  participating  Powers,  are  to 
mark  the  new  frontier  line  on  the  spot,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Articl  12.  The  state  properties  in  the  ceded  Rou- 
manian territory  pass  without  indemnities  and  with- 
out encumbrance  to  the  states  which  acquire  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  private  rights  in  these  regions 
are  maintained.  No  obligation  of  any  kind,  by  the 
fact  that  these  regions  once  belonged  to  Roumania, 
is  incumbent  upon  the  regions  ceded  by  Roumania, 
or  upon  the  states  which  become  possessors  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  states  coming  into  possession  of 
these  regions,  will  conclude  a  private  accord  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  As  regards  the  bonds  of  nationality  of  the 
former  Roumanian  inhabitants,  the  people  of  these 
•regions  still  have  optional  rights;  and  the  right  of 
emigration  is  in  any  case  open  to  them. 

2.  As  to  determining  of  rights  to  estates  and  com- 
munal lands  divided  by  the  new  frontiers. 

3.  Relative  to  jurisdiction,  administrative  au- 
thority, and  civil  status. 

4.  As  to  the  control  over  the  new  frontiers. 

5.  Relative  to  changes  caused  by  these  territo- 
rial modifications  on  state  contracts  and  war  indemni- 
ties. 

Chapter  IV 

War  Indemnities 

Article  13.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  re- 
nounce reimbursement  for  their  war  expenses,  that 
is  to  say  for  the  money  they  have  spent  in  waging 
the  war.  Further  accords  may  be  concluded  for  the 
settlement  of  war  indemnities. 

Chapter  V 

Regulations  for  Evacuation  of  the  Occupied 
Territories 

The  regulations  for  evacuation  of  the  occupied 
territories  are  contained  in  Articles  14  to  23.  The 
occupied  Roumanian  territories  will  be  evacuated  at 
a  date  to  be  settled  later.  The  forces  of  the  armies 
of  occupation,  with  the  exception  of  the  formations 
employed  in  economic  services,  will  not  exceed  6  di- 
visions. The  present  administration  of  occupation 
will  be  in  power  until  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  peace;  nevertheless  the  Roumanian  Government 
may  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  proceed  to  the  nominations  which  seem  neces- 
sary to  fill  out  the  body  of  officials  and  to  the  dismis- 
sals which  it  shall  deem  expedient. 

Until  the  evacuation,  a  civilian  employe  of  the 
administration  of  occupation  is  assigned  to  each  Rou- 
manian Minister  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the 
transfer  of  the  civil  administration  to  the  Rouman- 
ian authorities. 

The  orders  which  the  Commander  of  the  troops 
of  occupation  finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  occupied  territories  and  for  the  quar- 
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tering  and  distribution  of  the  troops  are  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Roumanian  authorities. 

The  Railroad,  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Tele- 
graph Service  until  further  notice  will  remain  under 
military  administration.  According  to  the  agree- 
ments made  they  shall  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  Roumanian  authorities  and  the  Roumanian  peo- 
ple. 

The  Roumanian  tribunals  will  in  principle  re- 
sume their  complete  functions  in  the  occupied  re- 
gions. The  Allied  Powers  retain  the  rights  of  juris- 
diction and  the  right  of  police  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  army  of  occupation.  Misdemeanors 
against  the  army  of  occupation  will  be  judged  in  the 
same  manner  as  infractions  against  edicts  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  occupation.  Return  to  the  occupied 
territories  can  be  effected  only  when  the  Roumanian 
Government  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
persons  returning. 

The  right  of  requisition  by  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion is  limited  to  forage,  dried  vegetables,  grain, 
wool,  livestock,  meat,  of  1918,  production,  as  well 
as  to  wood,  oils  and  petroleum  products,  taking  into 
account  a  normal  production  and  the  interior  needs 
of  Roumania. 

From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  of  occupation  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  Roumania.  A  special  agreement  will 
be  made  concerning  the  details  of  the  transmission 
of  the  civil  administration  and  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  the  edicts  of  the  administration  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  Allied  Powers  for 
the  public  works  in  the  occupied  territories  including 
industrial  enterprises  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  time 
the  works  are  returned  to  Roumania.  These  enter- 
prises remain  under  the  military  administration  until 
the  evacuation. 

Chapter  VI 
Regulations  Concerning  Navigation  on  the 

Danube 

Article  24.  Roumania  will  conclude  with  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  a  new 
convention  concerning  navigation  on  the  Danube 
which  will  determine  rights  on  the  Danube  from  the 
point  where  it  is  navigable,  taking  account  of  the 
stipulations  enumerated  below  under  (a)  and  (b) 
and  of  the  fact  thst  the  stipulations  comprised  under 
(b)  will  hold  equally  for  all  the  participants  in  the 
convention  of  the  Danube. 

The  negotiations  on  the  new  convention  of  the 
Danube  are  to  begin  at  Munich  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

(a)  For  the  river  below  Braila,  including  this 
port,  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  will 
be  preserved  as  a  permanent  institution  with  the  pow- 
ers, the  privileges  and  the  previous  obligations,  under 
the  name  "Commission  of  the  Outlet  of  the  Danube," 
in  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Commission  shall  hereafter  comprise 
only  the  delegates  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  Dan- 
ube or  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea; 


2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
tend down  the  river  beginning  with  Braila  to  all  the 
branches  and  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  orders  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  the 
branch  of  Soulina  shall  be  applied  in  like  manner 
for  the  branches  or  parts  of  branches  for  which  the 
Commission  was  not  heretofore  partly  or  entirely  re- 
sponsible. 

(b)  Roumania  guarantees  the  ships  of  the  other 
contracting  parties  free  circulation  in  the  Rouman- 
ian waters  of  the  Danube,  including  the  ports  per- 
taining to  it.  Roumania  will  collect  no  toll  on  ships 
and  floating  rafts  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor  on 
their  cargoes,  when  such  levies  are  based  on  the  sole 
fact  that  they  are  navigating  on  the  river.  Nor  will 
Roumania  receive  in  the  future  any  toll  or  tax  on  the 
river  except  those  authorized  by  the  new  navigation 
convention  of  the  Danube. 

The  Roumanian  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  ports 
of  the  country  will  be  suppressed  after  the  new  con- 
vention for  the  navigation  on  the  Danube  goes  into 
effect,  and  as  soon  as  Roumania  will  have  intro- 
duced tariffs  in  accord  with  the  new  convention  for 
the  use  of  public  works,  for  the  development  of  gen- 
eral navigation  and  the  storing  of  freight.  This  tax 
will,  nevertheless,  be  raised  at  the  latest  five  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  peace  treaty. 

Goods  and  timber  rafts  which  arrive  for  transpor- 
tation on  the  Danube  will,  owing  to  the  above  arrange- 
ment, not  be  subject  to  any  circulation  tax  in  Rou- 
mania. 

The  areas  of  the  cataracts  and  of  the  Iron  Gates, 
— indicated  in  the  stipulations  of  articles  6  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  March  13,  1871,  and  in  article 
57  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,— in- 
cludes the  part  of  the  river  from  Moldavia  to  Turn- 
Severin,  including  its  whole  width  from  one  bank  to 
another,  including  all  the  branches  of  the  river,  and 
the  islands  between  them.  Therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  navigability  of  the 
stretch  between  the  cataracts  and  the  Iron  Gates  which 
had  been  assumed  by  Austria-Hungary  on  the  basis 
of  the  stipulations  mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  and 
which  Hungary  had  been  delegated  to  carry  out,  as 
well  as  the  private  rights  resulting  to  Hungary  from 
it,  will  henceforth  apply  to  that  part  of  the  Danube 
more  explicitly  specified  in  paragraph  1. 

The  states  bordering  on  this  part  of  the  river 
will  give  Hungary  all  facilities  which  may  be  de- 
manded in  the  interest  of  the  work  she  has  there  in 
operation. 

Article  25.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube,  Roumania  will  prop- 
erly administer  and  protect  from  all  damage  the 
property  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube 
she  thus  holds. 

After  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  com- 
mission including  at  least  two  representatives  of  each 
contracting  state  will  note  the  conditions  of  the  ma- 
terial entrusted  to  Roumania.  A  special  accord  will 
be  concluded  relative  to  Roumania's  obligations  for 
restitution  of  this  property. 
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Article  26.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  have  the  right  to  keep 
warships  on  the  Danube,  which  may  go  downstream 
as  far  as  the  sea  and  upstream  to  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  their  own  territory,  but  which  can  only  touch 
and  dock  on  the  shore  of  another  state  with  the  ap- 
proval of  that  state.  This  request  must  be  made 
through  diplomatic  channels  except  in  the  case  of 
necessity.  Each  one  of  the  powers  represented  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube  possesses 
the  right  to  keep  two  light  cruisers  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  as  stationary  vessels.  These  boats  may, 
without  need  of  special  authorization,  go  up  the  Dan- 
ube as  far  as  Braila. 

The  warships  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
will  enjoy  all  rights  and  advantages  of  warships. 

Chapter  VII 
Religious  Freedom  in  Roumania 
Article  27.  Equal  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  the 
Roumanian-Catholic,  Greek-Uniate,  Orthodox,  Bul- 
garian, Protestant,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  reli- 
gions in  Roumania,;  they  will  enjoy  the  same  protec- 
tion under  the  law  and  from  the  authorities  as  that  ac- 
corded the  Orthodox  Roumanian  faith;  in  particu- 
lar they  will  have  the  right  to  found  common  par- 
ishes for  their  cults,  and  to  build  schools  which  will 
be  regarded  as  private  institutions,  whose  activity 
cannot  be  impeded  except  when  they  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  the  state  and  of  public  order. 

In  all  public  and  private  schools  the  students  can 
be  forced  to  participate  in  religious  instruction  only 
so  far  as  it  is  given  to  them  by  a  qualified  teacher  of 
their  own  religion. 

Article  28.  Differences  in  religious  faith  in  Rou- 
mania shall  have  no  influence  on  the  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  rights, 
particularly  civil  and  political. 

The  principle  given  in  paragraph  1  will  also  be 
applied  to  those  populations  of  Roumania  which 
have  no  nationality,  including  the  Jews,  heretofore 
tieated  as  foreigners. 

To  this  end  a  law  will  be  promulgated  in  Rouma- 
nia, in  force  until  the  ratifications  of  the  peace,  pro- 
viding that  all  persons  without  nationality  who  have 
participated  in  the  war,  either  in  active  or  auxiliary 
services,  or  who  have  been  born  or  brought  up  in  the 
country,  or  whose  parents  were  bora  there,  must  be 
considered  henceforth  as  Roumanian  subjects,  with 
all  the  rights  as  such.  They  may  be  inscribed  as  such 
before  the  proper  tribunals. 

The  acquisition  of  Roumanian  nationality  will  be 
extended  to  legitimate  wives,  and  to  the  widows  and 
minor  children  of  these  persons. 

Articles  29  to  31  provide  that  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  Roumania  with  the  Quadruplice  are  to  be 
regulated  by  special  agreements  which  are  to  go  into 
force,  in  principle,  simultaneously  with  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The  same  provisions  are  made  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  legal  relations,  public  and  private, 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  interned  civil- 
ians, etc. 


Ratifications  are  to  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible at  Vienna.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  goes  into  force, 
in  principle,  immediately  upon  its  ratification. 

ENEMY  PRESS — Hungarian 

Hungary's  Relations  to  the  Balkans 

It  is  known  that  Czernin  at  first  sought  to  main- 
tain his  principle  of  "integrity,  but  no  annexations 
for  Austria-Hungary."  In  this,  however,  he  met  the 
resistance  of  the  Hungarian  people,  who  demanded 
not  only  reparation  for  damage  to  their  territory  by 
the  Roumanian  army,  but  also  annexations.  Czer- 
nin gave  way  before  this  resistance  and  disclosed  in 
the  course  of  negotiations  with  Roumania  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  secure  strategic  points 
in  the  Carpathians  and  take  the  Iron  Gates  of  the 
Danube.  This  was  the  minimum  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment would  accept. 

The  semi-official  Pester  Lloyd,  an  important  Lib- 
eral paper  in  Budapest,  published  a  leading  article, 
April  21,  which  appears  to  have  been  inspired.  This 
paper  not  only  reflects  opinion  in  Austrian  Govern- 
mental circles,  but  also  in  Berlin.  The  article  in 
question  attracted  much  comment,  and  on  the  whole 
was  approved  in  influential  circles.  The  following 
are  extracts: 

"We  have  dissipated  the  black  cloud  which  for 
decades  has  been  threatening  our  Balkan  boundaries. 
What  situation  now  looms  ahead  of  us?  Russia  has 
cramped  us  like  a  black  horizon.  The  biggest  and 
best  result  of  the  world  war  from  our  point  of  view 
is  that  we  no  longer  have  Russia  on  our  backs.  But 
the  other  result  of  the  world's  war,  namely,  that 
Serbia  and  Roumania  are  no  longer  waiting,  fully 
armed,  to  fall  upon  us,  must  not  be  undervalued. 
Their  habit  of  calculating  on  our  weaknesses  became 
unbearable.  We  managed,  however,  to  put  an  end 
to  that  by  weakening  them.  What  must  we  do  to 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  old  ways? 
This  question  is  simple  enough  to  permit  us  to  begin 
arranging  our  future  relationship  with  our  south  and 
southeastern  neighbors  without  regard  to  future 
World's  Policy.  The  first  consideration  must  be  our 
security.  Serbia  started  the  war  through  criminal 
machinations.  Roumania  betrayed  and  attacked  us, 
laid  waste  our  beloved  Transylvania  and  tried  to  give 
us  a  death  blow.  There  is  a  feeling  among  the  Hun- 
garians against  the  Serbians  and  Roumanians  which 
cannot  be  silenced. 

"Serbia  has  perhaps  lost  more  blood  through  the 
war  than  any  other  country.  If  she  only  becomes 
weak  enough  to  reassure  us  that  she  will  not  trou- 
ble us  in  the  future,  that  will  be  a  triumph  worthy 
of  our  best  statesmanship — that  is,  if  we  make  the 
most  of  it.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  must  refuse 
our  help  to  Serbia  when  vital  necessities  are  in  ques- 
tion. But  we  must  not  forget  that  every  bit  of 
strength  we  help  Serbia  to  regain  she  may  one  day 
use  in  retaliation  against  us.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
the  basis  of  the  Balkan  tactics:  'when  Serbia  weak- 
ens Bulgaria  grows  strong.'  And  we  have  really  no 
reason  to  deny  to  Bulgaria — whose  alliance  has 
served  us  well — what  she  might  gain  through  Serbia's 
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defeat.  A  difference  of  interest  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Monarchy  is  unthinkable.  We  have  no  Bul- 
garian irredenta.  The  Bulgarian  villages  scattered 
in  the  Temes  Comitat  are  but  splinters,  as  loyal  as 
the  German  communities  are  to  us. 

"Before  receiving  Bessarabia,  Roumania  must 
first  prove  her  dependability.  She  may  then  have  that 
part  of  Bessarabia  not  claimed  by  other  countries. 
The  Ukrainian  protest  against  Marghiloman's  act 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Roumania  complains  of 
the  theft  of  Bessabaria  by  Russia  forty  years  ago, 
but  Roumania  must  remember  that  she  has  just 
fought  with  Russia  against  us.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  Roumania  to  have  joined  us  in  our 
campaign  against  Russia,  and  thereby  to  have  won  ! 
back  Bessabaria.  We  cannot  reward  her  for  having 
faithlessly  left  us  in  the  lurch.  The  'Realpolitician' 
may  renounce  Roumania's  punishment,  but  until  we 
have  guarantees  that  Roumania  will  not  again  shame- 
lessly betray  us  the  thought  of  strengthening  her  by 
the  gift  of  Bessarabia  is  one  which  must  lie  far  from 


any  Hungarian  politician's  thoughts.  We  rejoice  to 
note  that  the  Austrian  newspapers  feel  the  same  way 
on  this  subject. 

"As  elsewhere,  we  wish  to  be  friendly  to  our 
friends.  But  our  Balkan  friends  are  the  Turks  and 
the  Bulgarians.  We  are  only  acting  in  a  friendly  way 
towards  ourselves  if  we  try  to  limit  our  goodwill  to- 
wards Serbia  and  Roumania — not  out  of  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  but  out  of  warranted  distrust.  These 
states  must  recover,  but  by  their  own  strength;  and 
not  at  the  cost  of  those  who  have  been  our  true  friends 
and  on  whose  loyalty  we  count  for  the  future.  In 
Hungary  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  support  given 
to  Serbia  and  Roumania  must  be  limited.  The  motto 
of  our  Balkan  policy  before  the  war  was:  'The  Bal- 
kans to  the  Balkan  peoples.'  Now  our  motto  must 
be:  'The  Balkans  to  the  Balkan  people  who  were 
loyal  to  us.'  To  prevent  that  the  Balkans  again  be 
set  on  fire,  the  Monarchy  must  not  fulfill  the  Serbian 
and  Roumanian  lust  for  loot.  Those,  too,  who  have 
fought  by  our  side  for  law  and  order  must  not  be 
obliged  to  gratify  these  unwarranted  desires." 
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AMERICAN  PRESS— March  22-31 

The  German  Offensive 

"They  shall  not  pass." 

'  The  Allies  will  fight  to  the  last  man." 

"What  part  is  the  United  States  taking?" 

These  three  phrases  sum  up  the  attitude  of  the 
American  press  and  public  in  regard  to  the  German 
offensive  which  began  March  31.  Immediately  in 
its  train  came  the  recommendation  of  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  that  "an  army  of  2,500,000  men  be 
maintained  in  France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,' 
with  2,500,000  more  men  in  training  at  home."  This 
was  favored  by  many,  but  opposed  to  a  great  extent 
by  civil  and  military  officials  as,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  March  26,  "not  prac- 
tical." Some  time  later  came  the  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Baker,  as  reported  in  press  cables,  that  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  increase  the  army  to  3,000,- 
000,  with  1,500,000  in  France  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  drive  was  a  shock  and  a 
surprise  to  not  a  few,  specially  as  an  Associated 
Press  despatch  of  only  the  day  before  informed  the 
country  that  opinion  in  Washington  was  that  there 
would  be  no  Spring  offensive  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Western  front.  This  view  was  held  at  the  same  time 
by  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  which  as- 
serted confidently  that  "the  Germans  will  continue, 
as  they  have  done  for  eighteen  months,  to  subordi- 
nate military  strategy  to  political  strategy,"  and  it 
even  ventured  the  belief  that  "it  may  be  the  French 
and  British,  however,  rather  than  the  Germans,  who 
will  actually  begin  the  fighting  this  Spring." 

In  fact,  the  day  after  the  onslaught  was  in  full 
swing  an  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Washington 
carried  the  statement  that  "despite  the  announcement 
from  London  that  the  German  war  machine  is  attack- 
ing on  a  wider  front  than  ever  before  in  the  West, 
there  is  a  distinct  feeling  here  that  the  move  may  not 
prove  more  than  a  gigantic  demonstration  to  over- 
awe European  neutrals  or  cloak  some  other  purpose 
Germany  has  in  mind.  American  observes  think  that 
the  military  situation  in  France  is  against  the  prob- 
ability of  a  real  German  offensive  at  this  time.  The 
view  prevails  that  Germany  now  would  hardly  stake 
the  issue  of  the  war  on  a  desperate  drive  against  the 
allied  lines  in  the  West." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  transmits  the  same  view,  with  elabora- 
tions, and  adds:  "Reports  from  Holland  that  a  peace 
offer  had  been  made  semi-officially  to  the  Entente  by 
Germany  caught  immediate  attention.  There  was 
nothing  at  the  State  Department  to  confirm  this  re- 
port, but  some  observers  saw  the  possibility  that  the 
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menace  of  the  German  guns  had  been  turned  loose 
to  play  a  blundering  prelude  to  such  an  offer  for 
the  effect  upon  the  French  and  British  people."  This 
writer,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  any  military  move- 
ment of  magnitude  requires  at  least  several  weeks  of 
preparation,  also  informed  his  readers  that  "Others 
saw  possible  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  German 
onslaught  comes  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Dutch  shipping  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies." 

However,  the  national  reaction  was  immediate 
and  salutary,  with  officers  of  the  army  being  quoted 
in  the  press  to  an  unusual  degree.  "We  must  strip 
for  action,"  declared  Major  General  March,  Acting 
Chief  of  Staff.  Major  General  Arthur  Murray,  com- 
manding the  Western  Department,  was  widely  re- 
ported as  saying:  "It  means  that  everyone  of  us  has 
got  to  put  himself  into  the  war,  or  consent  to  be  a 
subject  of  Germany."  Major  General  Adelbert  Cronk- 
hite:  "If  America  is  still  half  asleep  something 
ought  to  wake  her  up.  She  is  sending  her  armies 
to  France  to  fight  to  keep  the  Huns  from  coming  to 
America.  If  we  are  beaten  in  France  the  next  bat- 
tlefields will  be  in  the  United  States  His- 
tory has  never  recorded  anything  to  excel  in  pure 
heroism  what  the  British  soldiers  did  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  ....  The  Frenchman  makes 
a  wonderful  soldier  and  there  as  no  better  fighters  in 
the  world." 

Accepting  the  proclamation  of  the  Kaiser  of 
March  21  that  "We  are  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  war,"  the  New  York  World,  a  week  later,  observed 
that  "all  the  plans  of  the  German  General  Staff  still 
hinge  upon  successes  that  have  not  been  gained  and 
objects  that  have  not  been  attained."  After  a  brief 
review  of  enemy  disappointments  at  the  Marne,  at 
Verdun,  and  over  the  submarine  warfare,  this  jour- 
nal resumes  its  discussion  of  the  present  offensive 
"advertised  and  exploited  like  a  patent  medicine,  that 
was  to  be  the  great  victory  of  the  German  people. 
If  it  fails,  what  next?  And  fail  it  will  in  the  broader 
sense,  no  matter  what  territorial  gains  are  made,  un- 
less the  General  Staff  has  resources  and  capacities 
that  have  not  yet  been  revealed  or  foreseen." 

The  New  York  Tribune  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  "Verdun  looked  like  a  glittering  German 
victory  at  the  start,  but  in  the  end  had  to  be  accepted 
as  a  crushing  defeat.  While  Hindenburg's  success  so 
far  has  been  impressive  it  is  less  impressive  than  was 
the  first  phase  of  the  German  onrush  at  Verdun."  The 
Allied  line  will  finally  stiffen,  straighten  out  and 
"pierce  the  heart  of  the  Beast  of  Berlin,"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chicago  Herald.  Without  even  pausing  to 
assert  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Allied  cause  will 
be  victorious.  The  Sioux  City  Journal  compares  the 
drive  with  previous  ones  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
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that  "thus  far,  at  least,  the  Germans  have  contributed 
in  their  1918  offensive  nothing  new,  except  a  more 
complete  and  large  scale  employment  of  previously 
used  forces  and  tactics." 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  comes  this  confident  and 
stirring  creed  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer: 
'Trance  was  not  bled  white  at  Verdun,  and  the  blood 
of  Britain  runs  full  as  red  as  that  of  France.  .  .  . 
.    German  kultur  reaches  its  climax  in  this  orgy  of 

blood   and   destruction  It  means  the 

doubling  of  the  American  Army.  We  will  go  on  to 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  this  we  know: 
'They  shall  not  pass.'  " 

Strong  Texas  talk  is  indulged  in  by  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Officialdom  in  general  is  blamed  for  be- 
ing responsible,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the 
complacent  opinion  the  public  entertained  as  to 
the  Western  Front,  including  that  "definite  superior- 
ity in  men  and  guns."  The  editor  speaks  as  one  upon 
whom  a  great  light  has  dawned  at  last,  and  faces  the 
enemy  cheerfully  and  belligerently  thus:  "Camou- 
flage or  conceit,  Prussianism  is  demonstrating  its 
ability  still  to  strike  tremendous  blows.  Where  are 
those  labor  troubles  which  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
moralized Austria?  Where  is  that  popular  demand 
for  peace  which  was  undermining  the  Kaiser?  Bah! 
Let  us  forget  the  baby  pap,  and  take  off  our  coats 
like  men.  This  is  no  ward  primary  to  be  won  by 
promises  and  handshakes."  He  then  quotes  the  pro- 
verbial optimist  with  eternal  references  to  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  "Yes,'A 
adds  the  Chronicle  editor,  "the  bright  side  of  a  gun 
barrel,  with  powder  and  shot  as  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion. We  can  lick  the  Kaiser's  bunch,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  but  first  we  want  to  know  of  what  the 
job  consists." 

"We  hope  the  German  armies  are  marching  to 
their  ruin,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and, 
"even  if  German  arms  win  a  victory,  the  German 
name  will  only  have  made  itself  more  hated."  This 
journal,  whose  president  is  the  new  head  of  the  Union 
Against  Militarism,  which  is  fighting  universal  mili- 
tary service,  then  concludes  "The  great  economic 
weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  Germany's  enemies.  Even 
if  they  were  to  fail,  Germany  would  still  be  poles 
away  from  her  vision  of  world  domination,  because 
men  and  women  everywhere  would  rather  die  of  want 
and  see  their  children  die  of  starvation  than  submit 
to  such  a  tyranny  as  the  German  war  lords  seek  to  im- 
pose upon  mankind."    In  another  issue,  however,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  strikes  this  definite  note:    "The  German  offen- 
sive thus  far  has  done  more  than  reams  of  propaganda 
to  muster  the  power  of  America.    It  has  put  new  life 
into  the  whole  war  machine.    Far  from  being  de- 
pressed, Washington  actually  grew  more  and  more 
belligerent  as  the  cable  despatches  told  of  the  magnifi- 
cent resistance  of  the  Allied  armies.    The  day  when 
the  American  Army  becomes  a  part  of  the  Entente  of- 
fensive is  most  eagerly  awaited.   For  until  then  Amer- 
ica will  not  feel  that  she  has  played  her  part  in  the 
battle  for  democracy  and  human  freedom." 

A  more  concerted  demand  that  war  work  be  ac- 


celerated to  the  utmost  made  itself  manifest  after  the 
seriousness  of  the  offensive  became  apparent.  Never- 
theless, the  American  press  generally  still  clings  to  its 
deep-rooted  habit  of  seizing  every  opportunity  to  give 
an  imposing  impression,  at  least  by  large  and  over- 
optimistic  headlines,  of  our  present  share  in  the  war. 
Also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  its  strong  tendency  to 
see  something  awful  about  to  happen  to  the  enemy  is 
as  persistent  as  ever. 

For  instance,  an  Associated  Press  cable  from  Brit- 
ish Army  headquarters  in  France,  on  March  27,  only 
a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  informed 
the  American  public  that  "From  the  average  of  cas- 
ualties in  the  various  German  units  as  given  by  pris- 
oners one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  50  per  cent, 
of  these  men  have  been  lost  in  the  advance."  This  be- 
came the  foundation  for  big  black  headlines  such  as 
one  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — "Germans  Ap- 
pear to  Have  Lost  Half  of  Troops  Engaged."  At  the 
same  time  the  press  was  declaring  that  over  1,000,000 
Germans  were  in  the  fight,  thus  creating  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  the  impression  that  the  enemy  had  lost 
500,000  men  in  the  first  week  of  his  assault.  In  fact, 
the  Chicago  American  of  March  29  declared  edi- 
torially that  "It  is  estimated  that  the  aggressors  have 
lost  over  400,000  men  in  the  first  five  days  of  their 
savage  attack."  The  conservative  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  March  27,  while  giving  due  importance  to 
the  gravity  of  the  German  advance,  and  conceding  the 
effect  of  mass  attacks  which  count  not  the  cost,  dilutes 
its  warning  to  the  people  in  this  way: 

"But  the  German  man  power  is  not  such  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  method  can  be  adopted  with 
the  same  safety  as  when  von  Moltke  directed  his  bat- 
talions toward  the  Marne." 

One  Hearst  headline  of  March  24  announces 
"American  Troops  in  Battle.  .  .  .  Seasoned 
Pershing  Veterans  in  'Army  of  Maneuver.'  "  Another, 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  March  29,  says  "Americans 
Take  Part  in  Big  Conflict;  100,000  Men  Now  Believed 
Engaged  in  Action — Washington  Military  Experts 
Expect  Big  Allied  Counter  to  Be  Started  Within  48 
Hours."  A  headline  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  of  March  29  asserts  that  "100,000  American 
Troops  May  Strike  With  Allies,"  but  in  the  accom- 
panying text  the  readers  are  told  that  this  force  is  part 
of  an  Allied  reserve  of  800,000  to  oppose  a  terribly 
weakened  enemy  machine,  since  "the  Germans  have 
been  forcd  to  throw  many  fresh  divisions  into  the 
fight  every  day,  and  officers  here  (in  Washington)  es- 
timate that  their  reserve  force  has  dwindled  to  about 
300,000.  It  is  hardly  probable,  officers  say,  that  the 
enemy  can  bring  up  any  more  troops  from  points  fur- 
ther behind  the  German  line  to  meet  the  Allied  coun- 
ter attack  if  this  is  launched  at  once."  On  March  29 
the  Associated  Press  announced  from  Washington — 
"American  military  observers  appear  confident  today 
that  allied  counter  offensive  will  not  be  long  delayed 
and  seemed  equally  satisfied  that  a  substantial  Ameri- 
can force  will  enter  the  battle  when  the  signal  for  the 
Anglo-French  "stroke  is  given." 

Progress  in  Shipbuilding 

Ships,  and  still  more  ships,  continues  to  be  the  cry 
in  the  United  States.    "We  want  ships,  not  excuses," 
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wired  Chairman  Hurley  late  in  March  to  nearly  every 
shipbuilder  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  every 
reliable  report  shows  substantial  progress,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  yards  and  the  actual  launching  of  vessels, 
both  steel  and  wooden. 

As  the  result  of  a  sharp  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
Shipping  Board  gave  out  some  exact  figures  on  March 
27,  revealing  the  fact  that  188  vessels  of  all  types 
have  been  launched  since  the  Board  began  operations, 
of  which  102  are  now  in  active  service.  All  but  11 
were  of  steel.  However,  of  the  188  only  12  were  built 
from  the  ground  up  by  contract,  the  others  being  in 
various  stages  of  construction  when  requisitioned  by 
the  Government. 

One  important  cause  of  the  necessary  delay  has 
been  the  need  of  enlarging  several  times  over  prac- 
tically every  yard  in  existence  at  the  time  we  entered 
the  war,  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a 
great  many  new  yards.  On  March  31st  600  ships 
were  under  construction.  Fifty-four  companies  were 
building  steel  ships  in  66  yards,  and  76  yards  were 
turning  out  wooden  vessels. 

A  total  of  230,000  men  were  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry, the  only  shortage  of  help  being  in  a  few  very 
highly  skilled  lines.  In  the  next  six  months,  however, 
an  additional  150,000  men  will  be  needed.  Also 
50,000  newly  trained  men  will  be  needed  to  operate 
the  new  ships,  and  the  Sea  Training  Bureau  of  the 
Board  expected  to  be  turning  them  out  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  day  after  April  1.  Most  of  these  will  be  oilers, 
water  tenders,  cooks  and  stewards,  and  all  must  be 
native  born  citizens.  Recruiting  began  early  in  March 
in  the  form  of  a  "sea  education"  among  the  young 
men  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  All  who  enroll  and 
take  up  sea  duty  will  be  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice. 

P.  W.  Williams,  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  an  Englishman,  in  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  situation  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  takes 
issue  with  our  critics  at  home  who  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  our  1917  output  of  1,000,000  tons.  He 
points  out  that  "Before  the  war  the  capacity  of  the 
British  yards  was  2,000,000  annually,  while  your 
yards  could  do  400,000  tons.  In  1917  we  turned  out 
only  half  our  normal  tonnage — just  over  a  million — 
while  you  doubled  yours,  your  output  being  just  un- 
der one  million.  Between  us  we  did  2,000,000  tons 
gross,  or,  roughly,  one-third  of  the  mine  and  subma- 
rine losses  during  that  complete  year." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  predicts  that  the  United  States 
will  double  again  this  year — in  other  words,  turn  out 
2,000,000  tons  in  1918.  He  confesses  inability  to 
understand  the  basis  for  the  claim  that  we  will  build 
6,000,000  tons  this  year. 

Greater  Wheat  Restrictions 
On  March  23  the  Food  Administration  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  announcing  the  reduction  of  the 


use  of  wheat  products  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  per 
person  per  week,  in  order  that  the  nation's  monthly 
consumption  of  42,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  be  cut 
to  21,000,000  bushels,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies. 
This  was  followed  up  by  action  against  farmers  who 
had  begun  to  hoard  wheat  in  the  hope  of  getting  $2.50 
per  bushel  from  the  Government,  one  New  Mexican 
grower  having  180,000  bushels  requisitioned  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "enemy  action." 

Hereafter,  householders  are  to  serve  not  to  exceed 
one  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  Victory  bread,  and 
one-half  pound  of  macaroni,  pastry,  crackers,  pies 
or  cakes,  all  combined,  per  person  per  week.  Retail 
sales  are  limited  to  one-eighth  of  a  barrel  of  flour  at 
a  time  to  each  town  customer.  Bakers  are  expected 
to  reduce  their  one  pound  Victory  loaf  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound.  Public  eating  places  and  clubs  are 
to  continue  to  observe  two  wheatless  days  a  week. 
Manufacturers  using  wheat  products  for  non-food 
purposes  are  to  stop  immediately. 

These  restrictions  are  voluntary,  but  can  be  made 
compusory  at  any  time.  Unlimited  use  of  corn,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat  and  potato  flour  is  still  permitted. 

Socialists  and  the  War 

A  number  of  developments  almost  as  important 
as  the  defeat  of  Victor  L.  Berger — which  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  campaign — grew  out  of  the  recent 
Senatorial  election  in  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  "loyalist"  candidates  polled 
over  two  votes  to  Mr.  Berger's  one. 

Specially  significant  was  the  split  in  the  Socialist 
Party  itself.  The  fact  that  the  first  representative  the 
party  ever  had  in  Congress  stood  a  good  chance  of 
going  to  the  Senate  was  made  a  great  deal  of  through- 
out the  organization,  and  all  loyal  followers  of  Marx- 
ian doctrines  were  urged  to  give  financial  support 
whether  they  lived  in  Wisconsin  or  not.  It  seems  that 
the  rank  and  file  responded  liberally  with  contribu- 
tions, but  some  of  the  Party's  most  influential  leaders 
stood  aloof  on  patriotic  grounds. 

Even  Morris  Hillquit,  pronounced  Pacifist,  op- 
posed Mr.  Berger's  advocacy  of  a  separate  peace, 
since  he  has  been  urging  a  general  peace  for  all. 
John  Spargo,  former  leader  of  the  Party,  now  one 
of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  new  National  Party, 
also  stood  out  against  Berger.  The  strongest  de- 
nunciation of  all  came  from  Hon.  Allan  L.  Benson, 
Socialist  candidate  for  President  in  1916.  In  a 
statement  to  the  press  on  March  27  Mr.  Benson  said: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Berger  will  be  defeat- 
ed in  his  race  for  the  Senate  if  he  is  asking  that 
the  American  troops  be  withdrawn  from  France.  Not 
only  the  majority  of  American  Socialists,  but  those 
in  England,  France  and  Italy  wilPcondemn  Berger's 
views.  Also  it  is  quite  probable  that  Liebknecht  and 
the  German  Socialists  would  view  Berger's  utterances 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit." 
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Major  General  Maurice's  Letter 

The  House  of  Commons  on  May  9  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  293  to  1C6  the  motion  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  ap- 
point a  Select  Committee  from  the  House  with  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  "allegations  of  incor- 
rectness" in  certain  statements  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  contained  in  the  letter  which  Major  General 
Maurice  sent  to  the  press  on  May  6. 

The  publication  of  General  Maurice's  letter  was 
undoubtedly  a  sensational  incident,  though  by  its  out- 
come it  has  remained  an  incident  and  nothing  more. 
General  Maurice  has  held  no  less  high  an  office  than 
Director  of  Military  Operations  in  the  General  Staff; 
he  attended  the  famous  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  at  Versailles  and  he  is  not  only  a  soldier  with 
an  excellent  and  distinguished  military  record,  but  a 
man  of  staunch  democratic  tendencies  who  took  spe- 
cial pains  to  say  in  his  letter  that  he  was  "by  descent 
and  conviction  as  sincere  a  democrat  as  the  Prime 
Minister." 

General  Maurice's  letter,  which  was  very  widely 
printed  throughout  the  British  press,  apepared  in  the 
Times  (7  May)  as  follows: 

"Sir,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  answers 
given  in  the  House  of  Common  on  April  23  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  Col- 
onel Burn,  and  Mr.  Pringle  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
British  front  in  France  (Hansard,  Vol.  105,  No.  34, 
page  815).  These  answers  contain  certain  misstate- 
ments which  in  sum  give  a  totally  misleading  impres- 
sion of  what  occurred.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  all  the  facts,  but  Hansard's 
report  of  the  incident  concludes: — 

"Mr.  Pringle. — 'Was  this  matter  entered  into  at 
the  Versailles  War  Council  at  any  time?' 

"Mr.  Bonar  Law.— 'This  particular  matter  was 
not  dealt  with  at  all  by  the  Versailles  War  Council.' 

"I  was  at  Versailles  when  the  question  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  War  Council,  to  whom  it  had 
been  referred. 

"This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  misstatements 
which  have  been  made  recently  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  present  Government.  On  April  9  the 
Prime  Minister  said: — 

"  'What  was  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle?  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  casualties  in  1917 
the  Army  in  France  was  considerably  stronger  on  the 
1st  January,  1918,  than  on  the  1st  January,  1917.' 
(Hansard,  Vol.  104,  No.  24,  page  1,328.) 

"That  statement  implies  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
fighting  strength  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  which 
began  on  March  21  had  not  been  diminished. 

"That  is  not  correct. 
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"Again,  in  the  same  speech  the  Prime  Minister 
said: — 

"  'In  Mesopotamia  there  is  only  one  white  division 
at  all,  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine  there  are  only  three 
white  divisions,  the  rest  are  Indians  or  mixed  with  a 
very,  very  small  proportion  of  British  troops  in  those 
divisions — I  am  referring  to  the  infantry  divisions.' 

"This  is  not  correct. 

"Now,  Sir,  this  letter  is  not  the  result  of  a  mili- 
tary conspiracy.  It  has  been  seen  by  no  soldier.  I 
am  by  descent  and  conviction  as  sincere  a  democrat 
as  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  last  thing  I  want  is  to 
see  the  Government  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers.  My  reasons  for  taking  the  very  grave  step 
of  writing  this  letter  are  that  the  statements  quoted 
above  are  known  to  a  large  number  of  soldiers  to  be 
incorrect,  and  this  knowledge  is  breeding  such  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  as  can  only  end  in  impairing 
the  splendid  moral  of  our  troops  at  a  time  when 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  raise  it. 

"I  have,  therefore,  decided,  fully  realizing  the 
consequences  to  myself,  that  my  duty  as  a  citizen  must 
override  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  I  ask  you  to  pub- 
lish this  letter  in  the  hope  that  Parliament  may  see 
fit  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  statements  I 
have  made. 

"I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"F.  MAURICE,  Major-General. 
"20,  Kensington  Park-gardens,  May  6." 
Supporting  his  motion  for  the  calling  of  a  Select 
Committee,  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  that  when  Gen- 
eral Maurice  wrote  this  letter  "he  must  have  known 
that  he  was  committing  a  serious  breach  of  the  King's 
regulations  and  that  he  was  jeopardizing  the  whole 
of  his  military  future."  "It  was  a  unique  incident," 
Mr.  Asquith  maintained,  "in  the  history  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  so  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment." The  main  point  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech, 
however,  was  to  urge  that  the  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  treat  the  incident  (a  secret  in- 
quiry which  should  decide  on  the  merits  of  equally 
secret  confidential  documents)  was  the  wrong  one. 
He  claimed  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  should  not, 
at  any  rate,  be  kept  from  Parliament,  and  that  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  would  be  a  prompt,  efficacious  and 
trustworthy  tribunal  before  which  the  good  sense  of 
the  British  public  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
such  issues  of  pure  fact  as  were  contained  in  General 
Maurice's  allegations. 

Mr.  Asquith  spoke  amidst  constant  interruption 
and  at  one  time  when  he  paused  and  asked,  "What 
is  the  alternative?"  a  member  interjected  "Get  on 
with  the  war!"  an  expression  which  was  followed, 
as  is  reported  in  the  Times  and  most  of  the  other 
papers,  by  loud  and  continued  cheering. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  with  his  usual  sound  Par- 
liamentary sense,  came  to  the  point  in  two  sentences: 
"The  Government  proposes,"  he  said  (Times,  10 
May),  "to  ask  the  House  to  decide  today  on  the  merits 
of  this  controversy.  (Cheers.)  The  Government's 
idea  is  that  a  decision  must  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
fact  and  that  that  decision  must  be  short  and  sharp." 
With  equal  promptness  he  came  to  the  main  points  of 
the  controversy  raised  by  General  Maurice's  letter. 
These  points,  according  to  the  succinct  summary  of 
the  Times  (8  May)  covered  three  capital  heads;  Gen- 
eral Maurice's  affirmation,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
denial  that  it  was  the  Versailles  Council  which  had 
settled  upon  the  recent  extension  of  the  British  lines, 
his  challenge  of  the  Prime  Minister's  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  great  battle,  and  his  lie  direct  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  estimate  of  white  British  troops  in  the 
Eastern  theatre  of  war. 

In  laying  the  facts  before  the  House  by  which 
he  hoped  to  compel  a  favorable  decision  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  not  only  faced  the  ingrained  prejudices  of  his 
"Westernist"  opponents  of  the  Repington  school  with 
whom  General  Maurice  now  suffers  a  general  impu- 
tation of  being  associated,  but  he  had  to  sustain  and 
overcome  a  certain  coolness  on  the  part  of  his  own 
supporters.  The  Times  had  said  that  morning  (May 
9)  that  "the  defects  of  his  invaluable  qualities — his 
enthusiasm,  breadth  of  mind,  imagination,  and  Celtic 
courage — make  him  a  dangerous  exponent  of  hard 
administrative  facts.  The  risk  that  he  runs  this  after- 
noon, all  the  more  that  he  has  right  on  his  side,  is  that 
he  will  be  carried  away  by  the  very  strength  of  his 
case  into  side  issues  which  arc  better  postponed." 

None  of  these  doubts  remained,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  pro-Government  press,  on  the  morning 
after  the  fateful  debate.  In  a  forceful  leader  the 
Times  (May  10)  thus  justifies  its  conviction  that  "the 
Prime  Minister's  case  was  plainly  overwhelming." 

"The  Prime  Minister  took  first  the  point  (No.  2 
in  General  Maurice's  letter)  about  the  relative  strength 
of  the  British  Armies  at  a  year's  interval,  and  of  the 
Allied  and  enemy  forces  respectively  when  the  present 
battle  began.    These  are  calculations  in  which  there 
is  every  risk  of  an  honest  misunderstanding,  and  Mr« 
Lloyd  George  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  the  obvious 
possibility  of  confusion  in  the  counting  of  'combatant' 
and  'non-combatant'  British  troops.    But  he  main- 
tained the  accuracy  of  his  figures  on  either  form  of 
estimate,  quoted  official  returns  to  prove  them,  and 
finally  read  a  published  statement  of  General  Mau- 
rice's own  that  'the  opposing'  forces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  were  'approximately  equal.'    We  take 
il  to  be  clear  enough  that  on  this  point  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  depended  wholly,  as  he  should,  upon  his  ex- 
pert advisers,  and  that  General  Maurice  was  as  much 
concerned  as  any  of  them.    It  is  perhaps  no  longer  of 
great  importance,  but  it  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  to 
add  that  other  of  General  Maurice's  statements  to 
American  correspondents  will  bear  examination.  They 
are  honest  no  doubt,  but  they  reveal  the  habit  of  mind. 

"On  the  point  about  British  divisions  in  the  East 
(No.  3  in  the  letter)  we  gather  that  the  Prime  Minis- 


ter was  literally  inaccurate  at  the  moment  when  he 
spoke,  though  he  would  have  been  justified  a  day  or 
two  later.  The  orders  had  been  given.  It  was  merely 
a  question  when  certain  divisions  actually  sailed.  But 
here  again,  he  tells  us,  the  figures  were  War  Office  fig- 
ures. It  was  open  to  General  Maurice  either  to  dis- 
pute them  at  the  time  or  to  ask  for  their  instant  cor- 
rection. He  did  neither,  and  therefore  his  whole  case 
goes  by  default.  We  hold  it  vital,  as  we  said  yester- 
day, that  there  should  be  no  sort  of  excuse  for  the 
cynical  disbelief  of  the  public  in  Parliamentary  state- 
ments, but  it  is  frankly  impossible  to  indict  them  on 
evidences  of  this  calibre. 

"The  Prime  Minister  came  last  to  General  Mau- 
rice's first  point — the  alleged  responsibility  of  the 
Versailles  Council  for  the  extension  of  the  British 
line.  It  may  seem,  and  is,  a  small  point  in  itself. 
The  accuracy  of  General  Maurice's  knowledge  had 
been  sufficiently  shaken  by  the  startling  revelation 
that  he  was  not  in  the  Council  at  the  time,  and  there 
would  have  been  nothing  heinous  after  all  in  the  ref- 
erence to  Versailles  of  an  essential  question  of  com- 
mon Allied  strategy.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  elected 
to  take  it  as  the  text  for  a  frank,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
a  final,  statement  on  the  whole  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  intrigue  which  obstructed  every  stage  in 
the  establishment  of  our  military  unity  With  the 
French. 

"The  question  of  the  relative  lengths  of  the  French 
and  British  fronts  has  cropped  up  again  and  again 
from  the  very  outset.    It  became  insistent  once  more 
last  autumn  under  natural  and  reasonable  pressure 
from  the  French,  and  the  principle  of  a  certain  ex- 
tension of  the  British  Front  was  eventually  endorsed 
by  every  one  concerned,  including  the  much-quoted 
Sir  William  Robertson.    The  time  and  length  of  the 
extension  were  left  to  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief, 
each  of  whom  protested,  as  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
doing,  that  his  own  danger  of  attack  was  the  greater. 
But  the  settlement  was  made  nevertheless,  and  il  was 
made  exactly  as  arranged — by  General  Petain  and 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  without  the  slightest  interference 
from  outside,  and  before  the  Versailles  Council  ever 
assembled.  That  a  further  extension  was  subsequently 
proposed,  discussed,  and  rejected  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  case.    If  anyone  was  a  mere  specta- 
tor in  this  business,  it  was  the  Versailles  Council,  and 
we  take  it  that  no  one  was  better  pleased  with  the 
agreement  of  the  two  Commands  than  the  soldiers 
whose  duty  it  had  lately  become  to  promote  this  vital 
spirit  of  unity.    We  have  dealt  solely  this  morning 
with  the  three  points  in  General  Maurice's  letter  be- 
cause it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  case  against  it.    All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  refused  so  decisively  to  hear  any 
more  of  him." 

For  the  time  being  then  the  Maurice  issue  appears 
to  be  settled. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (May  9),  asks  impa- 
tiently, in  respect  to  Mr.  Asquith's  part  in  the  episode, 
"Why  should  advanced  Liberals  be  bent  on  advocat- 
ing the  case  of  the  military  hierarchy  at  the  War  Office 
against  the  Civil  Government,  or  rather  one  set  of 
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generals  against  another  set?"  and  plainly  warns  the 
new  opposition  that  "in  concentrating  on  these  super- 
ficial and  personal  controversies  we  lose  sight  of  the 
vital  issues."  "On  none  of  General  Maurice's  three 
points,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph  (May  10)  "had  he 
a  shadow  of  justification;  the  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Leader  of 
the  House  in  General  Maurice's  unhappy  letter  was 
found  to  he  complete  and  overwhelming."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  (10  May)  is  not  so  cordial.  It  would  have 
preferred  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  which  could  have 
heard  both  sides,  and  it  felt,  while  justifying  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  general  stand,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
"skimmed  lightly"  over  the  issue  of  the  Army's  com- 
parative strength  in  1917  and  1918.  It  characterises 
the  present  state  of  the  issue  raised  by  General  Mau- 
rice as  "mischievous  obscurity,"  and  it  looks  forward 
to  a  court  martial  as  "his  due  in  the  proper  course" 
and  a  matter  "likely  to  create  a  very  unfortunate  im- 
pression if  he  were  deprived  of  it." 

The  decisive  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
three  to  one  only  tempted  the  Morning  Post  ( 10  May) 
to  say,  after  a  rehearsal  of  its  point  of  view  which 
added  nothing  to  its  previous  well-known  indictment 
of  the  Premier,  that  "the  country  has  been  given  an- 
other demonstration  of  how  lightly  Parliament  re- 
gards its  responsibility." 

A  very  interesting  Parliamentary  sidelight  of  the 
Maurice  affair  is  brought  out  by  the  solidifying  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  opposition  following  into  what  now  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  since  the  war  to  be  a  perma- 
nent anti-Government  party.  The  point  is  stated  in 
the  Times  (May  10)  as  follows:  "From  the  strictly 
Parliamentary  view,  the  chief  interest  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  General  Maurice's  letter 
was  the  debut  of  an  organized  Opposition.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Opposition  whips  acted  as  tellers  in  a  division  against 
the  Government.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  whole  of  his  Front  Bench 
lieutenants  voted  against  the  Government  on  a  ques- 
tion of  confidence.  The  division,  therefore,  marked 
a  turning  point  in  the  war  relations  between  the  two 
Front  Benches." 

0 
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The  Minister  of  the  Navy  on  Submarines 

Le  Temps,  12  May,  publishes  an  interesting  re- 
port which  M.  Georges  Leygues,  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
has  just  made  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
After  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  attacks  on  Zee- 
brugge  and  Ostend,  he  turns  to  the  subject  of  subma- 
rine warfare: 

"The  submarine  war  is  on  the  decline.  The  Ger- 
man Government  knows  it,  but  is  making  the  greatest 
effort  to  hide  it  from  the  Reichstag.  On  April  17, 
von  Cappelle,  during  the  discussion  of  the  naval  bud- 
get, told  the  chief  committee  of  the  Reichstag  that  'the 
monthly  figure  for  sinkings  was  600,000  tons.' 

"This  figure  is  inexact.  It  was  reached,  and  sur- 
passed in  April,  May,  and  June,  1917;  but  from  July 
on  it  wavered;  in  November,  1917,  it  fell  below  400,- 


000  tons,  and  has  ever  since  steadily  decreased.  Tin- 
statistics  published  by  the  German  admiralty  are 
false.  The  table  of  the  tonnage  sunk  during  the  last 
five  months  proves  this  irrefutably: 

Tonnage  Destroyed 

German  Figures  Actual  Figure- 


December    702,000  386,277 

January   632,000  302,459 

February   689,000  332,522 

March   680,000  358,660 

April    600,000  268,704 


"Two  other  figures  corroborate  this  table  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  3,723  steamers  and  788 
sailing  vessels  were  in  circulation  in  a  certain  danger- 
ous zone  where  a  few  months  before  the  losses  had 
been  very  heavy:  and  in  these  three  months  not  a 
single  ship  was  sunk. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  submarines 
sunk  has  increased  steadily  since  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. The  proportion  of  increase  is  such  that  the  squad- 
rons cannot  be  kept  up  to  their  regulation  minimum 
of  effectives.  The  number  of  submarines  destroyed 
in  January,  February  and  March,  was  in  each  month 
superior  to  the  number  built  in  that  month  by  the 
Germans;  and  in  April  only  three  less  submarines 
were  sunk  than  had  been  sunk  during  the  whole  of 
the  three  months  preceding. 

"These  results  are  due  to  the  methodical  direction 
of  anti-submarine  warfare,  the  close  and  resolute  co- 
ordination of  the  Allied  navies,  the  intensification  of 
the  old  methods,  the  use  of  new  devices,  the  bravery 
and  the  spirit  of  offensive  animating  officers  and  crews 
of  naval  and  aerial  units,  and  the  energy  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  administration. 

"The  situation  is  indeed  very  favorable;  but  far 
from  permitting  us  to  slack  in  our  efforts,  it  should 
only  make  us  redouble  them — for  the  enemy  will  pro- 
duce a  new  supply  of  submarines,  and  stake  every- 
thing on  a  last  great  attempt.  We  must  therefore  be 
prepared  to  crush  the  weakened  arm  of  the  subma- 
rme. 
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Losses  and  Construction  in  German  Ships 

{Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  30,  1918.)  The 
"Northern  Export  Company,  Limited"  (Nordisches 
Kolonialkontor  G.m.b.H.  of  Hamburg)  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  "German  Shipping  before,  during,  and 
after  the  War,"  which  contains  valuable  statistical 
material.  According  to  it,  the  German  Merchant  Ma- 
rine on  January  1,  1914,  had  a  capacity  of  5,459,296 
gross  registered  tons  (total  tonnage).  Through  di- 
rect and  indirect  losses,  ship  owners  have  to  debit 
full  800  ships  up  to  the  present  time,  with  about 
2,900,000  gross  tons.  That  is  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  fleet.  If  one  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, to  place  those  German  ships  still  lying  in 
neutral  harbors  on  the  casualty  list,  then  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  Merchant  Marine  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  lost.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  interesting 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  statement  concerning  the  ships 
in  course  of  construction,  which  the  shipowners  have 
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ordered  during  the  war.    The  above-mentioned  com- 
pany writes  the  following  facts  about  this: 

The  Hamburg  American  Line  is  building  at  Ham- 
burg— 

The  Bismarck  (56,000  tons)  ; 

The  turbine-drive  steamer  Tirpitz  (32,000  tons), 

and 

Three  ships,  each  of  22,000  tons. 

At  Bremen,  there  are  being  constructed — 

Nine  ships,  four  of  which  have  a  capacity  of  18,- 
000  tons  each. 

On  the  docks  of  Flensburg — 

Three  large  combination  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  are  being  built,  and 

Two  steamers  (each  of  13,000  tons)  are  ordered. 

At  Tecklenborg,  Geestemuende — 

The  freight  steamers  (each  of  17,000)  are  being 
built  for  Panama  Canal  trade. 

The  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation has — 

The  Cap  Polonio  (18,000  tons),  and 

Four  other  freight  steamers  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  at  Danzig  is  build- 
ing— 

The  Columbus  and 

The  Hindenburg,  express  steamers  of  35,000  tons 
each. 

The  Muenchen,  and 
The  Zeppelin,  each  of  16,000  tons. 
Twelve  other  ships,  each  12,0G0  tons. 
Other  lines  are  building  ships  as  follows  (9.000 
to  13,000  tons)  — 

The  African  Line — 6, 
The  Hansa  Line  12,  and 
The  Kosmos  Line  10. 

Thus  the  figures  of  the  larger  shipbuilding  com- 
panies show  about  950,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the 
course  of  construction.  Thereby,  however,  the  losses 
of  the  German  Merchant  Marine  during  the  war  can- 
not even  remotely  be  compensated  for.  Consequently 
it  became  necessary  to  promote  shipbuilding  activity 
through  governmental  regulation.  The  law  concern- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  which 
was  accepted  some  time  ago  by  the  Reichstag,  serves 
ihis  purpose. 

American  Unpreparedness 

The  Niemve  Rotterdam sche  Courant  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  on  American  affairs  recently 
widely  discussed  in  the  German  press.  This  paper 
is  the  organ  of  the  Rotterdam  merchants,  weighty 
and  inclined  to  be  pro-German.  The  first  of  these 
articles  is  in  part  a  requote  from  C.  W.  Gilbert  in 
Leslie's  W eekly  on  American  unpreparedness.  The 
second  is  based  largely  on  the  impressions  of  a  Hol- 
lander recenlly  returned  from  America.  This  is 
quoted  in  the  Koelnischer  Zeitung  (May  5)  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Will  America  have  a  powerful 
army  here  by  the  end  of  June?" 

The  Reichspost,  (Vienna,  April  28)  introduces 
the  article  by  Gilbert:  "The  Allies  are  working  over- 
time in  the  newspapers  to  console  their  peoples  over 


the  lack  of  the  promised  support  from  America  which 
they  pointed  out  as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  future. 
This  self-deception  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by 
the  American  writer,  C.  W.  Gilbert,  who  describes 
conditions  in  the  American  Army  with  marked  frank- 
ness. Among  other  things  he  says:  'Although,  ours 
is  the  largest  industrial  country  in  the  world,  we 
have  been  unable  to  supply  our  war  needs  either 
quickly  or  adequately.  This  is  especially  true  as  re- 
gards ships.  We  appropriated  a  billion  dollars  for 
shipbuilding,  but  so  far  have  no  ships.  In  the  year 
1918,  the  record  year  of  the  war,  only  as  many  ships 
are  to  be  built  as  are  sunk  by  U-boats  in  two  months. 

"  'In  January  we  did  not  have  enough  guns  for 
the  recruits  in  our  training  camps.  They  will  not 
have  enough  guns  for  their  needs  in  April  or  May, 
even  if  all  goes  well. 

"  'Steel  production  has  decreased  40  per  cent, 
and  transportation  has  been  disorganized  for  want  of 
professional  management.  One  of  the  most  notable 
proofs  of  mismanagement  in  production  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  contract  for  Enfield  rifles  with  which  the 
American  Army  is  armed.  The  factories  are  run 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  10,000  rifles  a  day.  Thus 
the  delivery  of  a  large  number  of  rifles  was  assured. 
Just  the  contrary  was  true,  however,  and  production 
came  to  a  standstill.  After  five  months  rifles  were 
again  manufactured,  and  after  nine  months  the  out- 
put of  the  factories  was  just  half  as  large  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  factories  waited  months 
for  orders  from  the  War  Department.  The  Enfield 
rifle  had  many  deficiencies,  and  so  the  logical  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  rifle  should  be  improved  or  ac- 
cepted as  it  was — an  inferior  weapon.  Both  the  War 
Department  and  the  factories  were  of  accord  that 
improvements  were  necessary.  The  factories  were 
to  have  begun  manufacturing  the  modified  rifles  with- 
in thirty  days,  but  the  War  Department  could  not 
agree  on  suggested  modifications  and  manufacture 
was  stopped. 

"  'After  many  experiments  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  Browning  machine  gun.  For  an  army  of  a 
million  men,  about  70,000  machine  guns  were  neces- 
sary. General  Crozier  expected  that  10  per  cent,  of 
this  number  would  be  ready  by  the  end  of  August, 
1918.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  was  even  more  opti- 
mistic, but  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the 
Army  will  not  be  in  possession  of  the  number  of  ma- 
chine guns  necessary  for  a  million  men  before  the 
end  of  1918. 

"  'The  supplies  of  the  Bowie  Camp,  for  example, 
showed  the  following  deficits  at  the  end  of  last  year: 
rifles,  59  per  cent. ;  machine  guns,  88  per  cent. ;  field 
guns,  88  per  cent.;  artillery  munition,  90  per  cent. 
The  camp  is  poorly  supplied  with  clothing,  winter 
clothes  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  for  that  rea- 
son there  is  much  illness.  Of  the  25,000  men  in 
Bowie  Camp,  6,000  were  sick  in  November  of  last 
year  . 

The  Hollander  just  returned  from  America  has 
even  more  unfavorable  impressions:  "From  reliable 
information  there  are  at  present  about  250,000  or 
300,000  Americans  in  France.  Most  of  them  were 
transported  last  summer  or  autumn.    Lack  of  ton- 
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nage  almost  interrupted  the  shipments  during  the 
winter,  and  there  is  little  prospect  now  that  there  will 
he  a  large  army  in  Europe  before  the  year  1919. 
This  was  publicly  admitted  before  the  American  Sen- 
ate. Due  to  defective  administration,  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns,  munitions,  and  uniforms  has  been  so 
slow  that  the  soldiers  already  in  Europe  are  suffer- 
ing all  kinds  of  deprivation.  They  have  been  trained 
for  the  most  part  in  France,  and  their  upkeep  has 
increased  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  armies  of 
the  Allies.  The  British  upon  whom  the  principal 
burden  fell,  as  the  present  situation  shows,  have  been 
disorganized. 

"All  over  America  there  is  a  crisis  in  food  and 
fuel.  In  the  railroad  industry  conditions  are  par- 
ticularly bad.  The  roads  are  inadequate  to  transport 
necessary  supplies."  Then  follows  a  picture  of  hard 
times  due  to  railroad  tie-ups,  coal  shortage,  heavy 
rainstorms,  and  general  mismanagement.  "In  the 
equipment  of  the  army,  the  common  soldier  is  en- 
tirely without  warm  clothing.  Cold  and  pneumonia 
swept  off  thousands  of  recruits.  Guns  and  boots  were 
available  for  only  half  the  men.  In  some  camps  half 
the  soldiers  go  out  and  drill,  and  then  come  back 
and  turn  over  their  shoes  to  less  fortunate  comrades. 

"The  author  of  this  interview  was  regarded  as 
pro-Ally,  or  at  least  unfriendly  toward  the  Germans. 
He  welcomed  America's  entry  into  the  war. 

"The  general  confusion  in  the  Government  is  ex- 
plained by  the  incapacity  and  inexperience  among 
officers  both  great  and  small.  Suddenly  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  very  heavy  problems  of  organizing 
universal  military  service.  Boldness  and  luck  had 
made  them  successful  business  men  and  money-mak- 
ers, but  here  something  more  was  needed.  They 
failed.  Little  is  to  be  hoped  from  public  opinion, 
because  a  system  of  secrecy  has  been  followed  which 
keeps  the  public  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
Obligatory  service  was  necessary,  as  proved  by  the 
meager  30,000  volunteers  from  April  to  August, 
1917." 

The  Reigning  House  of  Austria 

The  Alsace-Lorraine  passage  in  the  letter  of 
Charles  I  to  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon,  his  brother-in- 
law,  roused  keen  irritation  in  Germany.  Although 
official  denials  were  made  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
passage,  these  were  so  ambiguous  that  enemy  opinion 
generally  was  inclined  to  accept  the  French  publica- 
tion on  its  face  value.  All  asked  "who  induced  the 
Emperor  to  make  this  concession  to  France?" 

German  papers  said  frankly  that  the  question 
was  raised  whether  Austria  was  being  governed  by 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  Bourbon  and  saw  in  it 
much  of  the  significance  of  the  recent  crisis.  The 
papers  looked  to  Charles'  entourage  for  the  author 
of  the  letter.  One  paper  suggested  that  it  was  a 
French  confessor  of  the  Queen's;  another  that  it  was 
the  Queen  herself;  and  still  a  third  that  the  sugges- 


tion came  from  the  Queen's  mother,  a  Duchess  in  the 
House  of  Bourbon-Parma.  Public  opinion  showed 
a  keen  irritation  against  these  "centers  of  intrigue" 
about  the  Emperor.  Deputies  demanded  that  the 
Reichsrath  be  summoned  immediately  to  receive  ex- 
planations, and  sought  measures  to  modify  the  privi- 
leged status  of  the  House  of  Bourbon-Parma  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. These  explosions,  however,  had  no 
great  consequence. 

The  Emperor  was  visited  by  certain  of  the  Arch- 
dukes in  his  entourage,  who,  according  to  the  Neue 
Freie  Press,  urged  him  to  give  positive  proof  of  his 
close  accord  with  Germany. 

A  campaign  was  opened  in  the  Pan-German  press, 
echoed  with  more  reserve  in  the  Austrian  against  the 
Queen  and  her  mother,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon- 
Parma.  The  Bourbon-Parma  family  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  intermarried  of  any  of  the  royal 
families  in  Europe.  The  Empress  Zeta  has  eleven 
brothers  and  sisters.  One  of  the  sisters  is  married 
in  Italy,  two  have  taken  religious  orders  and  are  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  two  princes,  Sixte  and  Francis 
Xavier,  were  in  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  now  in  the 
artillery;  while  the  other  brothers  are  serving  in  the 
Austrian  Army  (Vossische  Zeitung). 

The  Pan-German  press,  led  by  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  pictured  this  House  as  a  menace  to  the 
Quadruplice.  Another  paper,  the  Rheinisch-W  est- 
faelische  Zeitung  (April  25)  denounced  the  Parma- 
Bourbon  intrigues  "That  the  interests  of  a  family 
in  close  relation  with  enemy  powers  should  take  so 
important  a  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
is  for  us  a  source  of  real  anxiety.  We  cannot  admit 
that  feminine  influence  compromises  the  security  of 
our  alliance." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  however,  sees  in  so  inter- 
married a  family  as  the  Bourbon-Parma  "an  invalu- 
able channel  for  future  pourparlers,  its  many  rami- 
fications may  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  belligerent 
states.  The  police  are  accustomed  to  regard  families 
intermarried  with  foreigners  as  open  to  suspicion. 
None  the  less,  these  large  international  families  may 
prove  useful  intermediaries  when  the  time  comes  for 
reaching  an  understanding  among  the  belligerents. 
Naturally  its  members  must  think  first  of  all  of  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Some 
pretend  that  the  Duchess  has  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy for  Germany,  and  that  she  regards  the  fidelity 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the  alliance  as  a  source 
of  discord  within  the  family.  It  is  rumored  that  she 
is  anxious  to  secure  for  Prince  Xavier  the  throne  of 
France.  She  is  not  the  only  one  who  believes  that 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  France  has  been  dragged 
will  come  a  new  monarchy,  and  what  House  is  better 
prepared  to  occupy  the  throne  of  France  than  that  of 
Bourbon?  The  activities  of  Sixte  in  France  are  re- 
garded in  this  light.  At  the  time  of  the  recent  crisis, 
the  Austrians  could  well  ask  themselves  whether  in 
reality  they  were  being  governed  by  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  or  Bourbon?  This  question  explains  in 
part  the  recent  crisis." 
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The  Peace  of  Bucharest 
This  peace  is  greeted  in  Germany  with  moderate 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  a  peace  of  conciliation,  conse- 
quently does  not  meet  all  demands  of  the  Left.  As  it 
does  not  on  the  other  hand  overthrow  the  dynasty 
and  impose  heavy  indemnities  and  consequently  fails 
to  meet  all  demands  of  the  Pan-Germans.  So  much 
is  left  pending  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  last  word 
in  Roumanian  settlements.  Only  as  an  "oil  peace" 
is  it  welcomed  by  all. 

The  Peace  of  Bucharest  has  received  wide  com- 
ment in  the  German  press.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  treaty  relating  to  such  important  and  diverse 
questions  would  be  subject  to  equally  varied  dis- 
cussion. The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case.  Al- 
though comment  in  the  German  press  is  copious,  it 
lacks  variety  and  bears  the  ear  marks  of  close  censor- 
ship and  of  official  inspiration.  The  results,  as  given 
by  the  official  bureau,  are  three-fold:  the  Peace  of 
Bucharest  contains  important  economic  advantages 
for  Germany,  assuring  her  normal  supply  of  grain 
and  oil;  puts  an  end  to  war  in  the  East;  and  finally, 
by  establishing  a  condominium  in  the  Dobroudja, 
offers  a  ground  for  understanding  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria. 

Most  of  the  German  papers  are  of  accord  in  ap- 
preciating the  economic  advantages  Germany  will 
draw  from  peace  with  Roumania.  The  large  com- 
mercial papers  such  as  the  Frankfurter  and  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung  express  satisfaction  for  the  relief  this 
will  bring  to  Germany  in  grains  and  petroleum.  The 
expression  "petroleum  peace"  reoccurs  constantly 
throughout  this  comment.  The  treaty,  according  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  8,  leaves  an  opening 
for  Roumania  again  to  take  her  place  among  Euro- 
pean nations  and  to  develop  her  agriculture  and  in- 
dustries. If  the  oil  wells  are  conceded  on  long  lease 
to  the  Central  Powers,  this  control  will  none  the 
less  be  a  stimulus  to  Roumanian  prosperity.  In  the 
same  way  close  economic  relations  with  the  Central 
Powers  will  permit  Roumania  to  share  in  the  era  of 
prosperity  of  which  the  Central  Powers  are  now  lay- 
ing the  foundation.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  how- 
ever, regrets  that  a  solution  was  not  found  in  the 
treaty  for  land  ownership  in  Roumania  which  would 
permit  more  extensive  and  intensive  cultivation. 

Certain  papers  of  the  Left  regard  enthusiasm 
over  the  economic  results  of  this  treaty  as  premature. 
The  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme  (May  8)  points  out 
that  similar  telegrams  of  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed between  high  personalities  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  at  Brest,  and  that  the  economic  results 
of  "peace  in  the  Ukraine"  have  hardly  justified  this 
optimism.    "The  economic  advantages  to  Germany 


from  peace  in  the  Ukraine  are  still  obscure."  Even 
the  Pan-German  Rheinish-W  estfalische  Zeitung 
(May  8)  is  skeptical  about  the  advantages  this  peace 
will  bring  and  fears  that  Roumanian  grain  bound  for 
Germany  may  be  side-tracked  in  Austria  on  the  way, 
regretting  the  fact  that  German  foodstuffs  should 
have  to  go  to  keep  starvation  from  the  door  of  the 
Bohemians  and  Tyrolians. 

On  the  second  point — that  this  peace  puts  an  end 
to  war  on  the  East  the  German  press  is  more  reserved. 
Vorwaerts  (May  8)  asks  the  question  whether  this  be 
really  true.  "This  peace  did  not  free  Roumania 
from  military  occupation  by  the  Central  Powers.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  peace  on  a  special  model— 
a  military  peace  and  one  which  offers  no  guarantees 
for  the  future. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  points  out  that  this  is 
not  a  "peace  of  conciliation  as  originally  had  been 
proposed  in  December,  1916,  but  is  a  peace  con- 
cluded along  the  traditional  lines  between  victor  and 
vanquished.  However,  this  treaty  does  not  deprive 
Roumania  of  her  national  individuality,  nor  does  it 
prevent  her  from  again  becoming  a  member  of  the 
great  European  family." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten  is  frank  in 
interpreting  the  real  significance  of  the  treaty:  "If 
Roumania  has  not  been  burdened  with  a  war  indem- 
nity; if  the  State  has  still  enough  territory  to  keep  up 
the  appearances  of  a  state,  this  is  conceded  simply  to 
assure  Germany  the  economic  advantages  which  she 
requires.  The  loss  of  the  Dobroudja  excludes  Rou- 
mania from  the  Balkan  States.  It  is  Bulgaria  who 
in  return  for  her  sacrifices  now  becomes  the  predom- 
inent  member.  Roumania  will  no  longer  play  a  part 
in  'la  grande  politique.'  The  country  now  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  Central  Powers'  zone  of  influ- 
ence and  must,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  modify  its 
policy  to  conform  to  these  new  conditions." 

The  Pan-German  papers,  however,  were  prepared 
to  protest  against  the  treaty  even  before  its  terms  were 
made  public.  They  had  previously  attacked  Czernin 
for  what  they  called  his  policy  of  moderation.  They 
black-mailed  von  Kuhlmann  whose  peaceful,  rather 
retiring  exterior,  has  been  for  them  a  constant  source 
of  irritation.  They  feared  that  he,  too,  through  soft- 
heartedness  might  become  either  the  victim  of  Rou- 
manian mendacity  or  of  Austrian  cunning.  The 
Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  before  the  text  was 
published  complained  that  "this  treaty  was  not  bring- 
ing Germany  an  indemnity  even  though  Roumania  is 
prosperous  enough  to  pay  one.  Sixty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  large  land  own- 
ers, and  limited  expropriation  here  would  have 
amply  rewarded  the  Central  Powers.  That  Rou- 
mania should  have  received  a  compensation  in  Bes- 
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sarabia  is  scandalous.  It  seems  a  reward  for 
treachery." 

The  Grenzeboten  writes  in  the  same  tone:  "The 
treaty  satisfies  Austro-Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
claims  by  giving  them  annexations  and  important 
economic  advantages,  but  Germany  is  far  from  being 
equally  favored.  The  sacrifices  that  she  has  made 
in  the  war  against  Roumania  have  not  been  recom- 
pensed." 

Finally,  on  the  last  point,  it  does  not  solve  the 
Bulgaro-Turkish  dispute.  The  Rheinisch-W estfaelis- 
che  Zeitung  (May  8)  writes:  "The  Peace  of  Bu- 
charest touches  a  vital  chord  of  the  German  people. 
With  it  stands  and  falls  our  position  in  the  Balkans, 
our  relations  with  Turkey,  our  future  in  the  Ukraine. 
It  is  known  that  Turkey  fears  too  great  an  increase 
of  power  for  Bulgaria.  She  wants  to  have  again  what 
she  ceded  on  the  Maritza  in  1915,  in  case  the  Dob- 
roudja  falls  entirely  to  Bulgaria.  And  if  Bulgaria 
should  obtain  Macedonia,  Kavala  in  Greece,  and 
parts  of  Serbia,  Turkey  will  also  demand  the  port  of 
Dedeagatch  ceded  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  wars.  A 
difficult  problem,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  Turkey 
judged  rightly  in  fearing  that  in  future  intercourses 
with  Germany  she  would  become  entirely  dependent 
upon  Bulgaria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  Bulgaria 
is  to  the  interest  of  Germany.  Furthermore,  what  will 
become  of  Bessarabia?  If  it  is  politically  wise  to 
strengthen  such  an  uncertain  party,  is  it  above  all 
wise  to  deliver  80,000  German  peasants  over  to  the 
Roumanians.  Finally,  if  provisions  have  been  made 
for  that  we  should  actually  obtain  grain  and  other 
things  from  Roumania,  is  it  not  much  more  impera- 
tively necessary  to  leave  the  military  administration 
in  the  country,  since  only  in  this  way  can  Germany 
count  upon  regular  delivery?" 

Certain  of  the  Pan-German  papers  regret  that  this 
treaty  does  not  also  mark  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
dynasty.  The  Politischer  Korrespondenz  states  posi- 
tively: "If  it  is  really  desired  to  establish  peace  in 
the  country,  it  is  imperative  to  overthrow  the  present 
dynasty.  Under  the  present  king  and  heir-presump- 
tive, nothing  can  be  expected.  The  King  is  ill  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  personal  action.  As  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince,  they  do  everything,  especially  in 
the  army,  to  instill  hostility  against  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. Roumanian  officers  who  have  returned  to  their 
homes  show  an  inclination  to  stir  up  trouble.  The 
Prince  in  particular  dreams  of  becoming  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Balkans  and  is  doing  his  best  to  spread 
the  idea  that  this  peace  is  merely  temporary."  The 
Rheinisch-W est falische  Zeitung  reaches  similar  con- 
clusions. 

Military  Situation 

Comment  in  the  German  press  the  last  few  days 
is  brief  and  uniform.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
the  Allies  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  fresh  troops 
to  risk  an  attack,  and  that  probably  they  will  remain 
on  the  defensive  awaiting  a  new  drive  from  the  Ger- 
man Stosstruppen.  Up  to  the  present  the  Allies  have 
been  surprised  at  the  points  of  attack. 

In  an  article  on  the  situation  before  Ypres,  the 


A' orddeutsche  A llgemeine  Zeitung,  (May  4)  observes 
that  in  the  taking  of  Ypres,  which  they  regarded  as 
imminent,  the  English  will  receive  their  heaviest 
blow.  It  argues  that  "General  Plumer  would  have 
exercised  better  strategy  had  he  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Ypres  must  fall  and  withdrawn  his  lines  without 
endeavoring  to  stem  the  German  tide.  Less  effort  on 
his  part  would  have  made  the  loss  appear  less  im- 
portant. Indeed,  however,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
fall  of  Ypres  might  not  be  the  only  result,  for,  as 
even  the  Paris  Journal  was  bold  enough  to  state,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  that  the  opening  would  be  so 
large  that  the  Germans  could  go  straight  through." 

The  Tagliche  Rundschau  (May  7)  believes  that 
the  German  Army  will  attempt  an  advance  on  Mont 
Cats  and  other  hills  which  extend  to  the  west.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  imminent  decisive  fighting  will  be 
in  Flanders. 

Col.  Egli  has  become  military  correspondent  of 
the  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  the  Pan-German 
paper  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  Crown  Prince. 
He  remarks  that  he  believes  that  the  German  people 
are  not  sufficiently  confident  of  their  coming  victory, 
observing  that  "the  least  little  check  in  the  offensive 
gives  rise  to  all  manner  of  rumors  in  Germany,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  smallest  gain  by  the  Allies 
suffices  to  give  the  Allies  highest  hopes.  Germans 
and  their  friends  continue  to  doubt  even  when  the 
situation  is  most  favorable  for  them."  Col.  Egli, 
however,  is  not  one  of  these,  and  he  sets  out  to  prove 
that  Germany's  advance  has  been  rapid,  that  losses 
have  been  relatively  slight,  and  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  German  artillery  alone  explains  the  momen- 
tary slowing  up  of  operations.  Foch  on  the  other 
hand  is  blocked,  having  been  obliged  to  employ  all 
of  his  reserves  behind  Kemmel  and  before  Amiens. 

As  an  example  of  this  more  moderate  tone  in 
German  press  comment  may  be  taken  an  article  in 
the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  May  5.  The  article  bears  the 
monogram  usually  used  by  Count  Westarp,  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  His  concluding  paragraph 
states:  "Even  though  we  have  new  trials  ahead  of 
us,  the  confidence  of  the  German  people  in  the  out- 
come will  not  be  shaken.  The  Western  offensive  gave 
hopes  and  desires  to  many  people  which  far  exceeded 
the  actual  course  of  events.  This  is  not  the  least  sur- 
prising. The  happy  enthusiasm  roused  by  the  vic- 
tories now  gives  place  to  calm  and  reflection.  The 
tasks  confronting  our  army  and  the  generals  are  far 
too  great  to  be  solved  in  a  moment.  The  German 
people  know  that  pauses  of  more  or  less  length  are 
inevitable  but  have  confidence  in  the  army  and  in  its 
leaders.  They  know  that  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  bring  home  the  victory." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Economic  Agreements  With  the  Warring 
Powers 

Commercial  relations  between  Switzerland  and 
the  warring  powers  have  been  characterized  during 
the  past  few  months  by  two  salient  features;  the  con- 
clusion of  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Allies,  provid- 
ing for  large  exports  of  wood,  partly  for  the  use  of 
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the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  in  re- 
turn for  increased  food  supplies  for  Switzerland;  and 
negotiations  with  Germany  for  the  renewal  of  the 
German-Swiss  coal  agreement. 

The  negotiations  with  Germany  concerning  coal 
are  not  yet  concluded.  They  are  complicated  by  Ger- 
many's objections  to  Switzerland's  alleged  concessions 
to  the  Allies,  and  by  Switzerland's  desperate  need  for 
coal.  Germany  has  at  no  time  during  the  life  of  the 
previous  agreement  furnished  Switzerland  with  the 
quantities  of  coal  (200,000  tons  a  month)  for  which 
export  licenses  had  been  agreed  on.  In  recent  months 
the  amounts  delivered  have  averaged  less  than  160,- 
000  tons.  This  has  greatly  crippled  Swiss  industries 
and  the  short  supply  has  caused  profound  concern 
among  all  classes  of  the  Swiss  people. 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne  (May  7),  in  an  article 
quoting  the  Neuer  Zurcher  Zeitung,  sums  up  the  re- 
cent German  demands. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
from  90  francs  to  180  francs  per  ton,  Germany  in- 
sists upon  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  use  of 
this  coal.  Heretofore  she  prohibited  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  weapons  and  explosives 
destined  to  the  Allies,  but  now  she  wishes  to  extend 
this  prohibition  to  all  Swiss  export  articles.  If  Switz- 
erland were  to  agree  to  these  demands  it  would  mean 
"the  dismissal  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  it  would 
probably  be  followed  by  reprisals  from  the  other 
group  of  belligerents." 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  Germany  pro- 
poses to  double  the  price  she  has  previously  charged 
for  her  coal  and  to  oblige  the  Swiss  to  agree  not  to 
export  to  the  Allies  any  article  for  the  manufacture 
or  transportation  of  which  German  coal  is  used.  If 
no  coal  is  obtained  from  outside  sources  this  would 
mean  that  Swiss  commercial  relations  would  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  trade  with  the  Central  Powers.  There 
are  as  yet  no  indications  that  Switzerland  is  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  present  German  demands. 

Before  the  war,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Switzerland's  monthly  importation  of  coal  in  normal 
times  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  280,000  metric 
tons,  of  which  Germany  furnished  about  60  per  cent., 
Belgium  30  per  cent,  and  France  and  England  to- 
gether the  remaining  10  per  cent. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war  importations 
from  England  and  France  practically  ceased  and,  as 
the  Belgian  and  part  of  the  Northern  French  coal 
fields  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Germany,  Switz- 
erland became  entirely  dependent  on  Germany  for  its 
coal  supply.  Control  of  German  exportation  and 
Swiss  importation  was  assumed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  respective  countries  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  under  which  Germany  was  to  license  the  ex- 
port of  250,000  tons  a  month  and  to  meet  Swiss  re- 
quirements in  the  matter  of  steel  and  iron  imports, 
Switzerland  in  return  to  supply  credits  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  "compensatory"  articles  to  be  selected 
by  Germany.  The  articles  selected  were  mainly  food 
supplies,  for  the  most  part  beef  and  cattle  on  the 
hoof.  The  agreement  as  to  coal  exports  to  be  licensed 
by  Germany  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time 


both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  last  arrangement 
was  for  200,000  tons  a  month  at  the  price  ol  90 
francs  per  ton,  Germany  expressly  recognizing  that 
she  was  receiving  from  Swiss  plants  electric  power 
equivalent  to  75,000  tons  of  coal  per  month.  The 
whole  agreement  expired  by  time  limitation  on  April 
30th. 

In  addition  to  the  compensatory  food  exports, 
Switzerland  has  also  been  furnishing  Germany  im- 
portant supplies  for  ferro-silicon,  carbide,  alumi- 
num, war  munitions,  cotton  goods  and  increasing 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  beyond  the  amount  required 
as  "compensations." 

The  latest  information  in  regard  to  Switzerland's 
coal  crisis  is  that  the  French  Government  has  just 
offered  to  supply  Switzerland  with  85,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month  at  the  price  of  150  francs  per  ton. 
This  amount  represents  the  difference  between  the 
75,000  tons  per  month  Germany  has  admitted  she 
owes  Switzerland  in  exchange  for  electric  power  and 
the  160,000  tons  Germany  has  actually  been  furnish- 
ing. (Swiss  factories,  manufacturing  munitions  for 
Germany,  use  40,000  tons  of  coal  per  month.)  If 
Switzerland  accepts  this  offer  she  will  be  relieved 
from  all  obligation  as  to  the  compensatory  food  ex- 
ports so  important  to  Germany.  She  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  continuation  of  any  exports  of 
food,  munitions  and  raw  materials  to  Germany  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuation  of  German  steel  and 
iron  supplies  and  would,  if  France  and  her  Allies  can 
guarantee  coal  supplies  as  above  mentioned,  possess 
a  new  and  decided  advantage  in  all  trade  negotiations 
with  the  Central  Powers. 

At  any  rate,  following  this  latest  Allied  offer,  a 
sigh  of  relief  has  come  from  Switzerland,  and  the 
Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  un- 
doubtedly voices  the  sentiments  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Swiss  people  in  an  article  published  in  that 
paper  (May  11) : 

"The  Entente  has  just  proved  otherwise  than-  by 
words  her  good  intentions  towards  Switzerland.  Hav- 
ing assured  our  provisioning,  in  spite  of  the  subma- 
rine blockade,  she  now  proposes  to  supply  our  needs 
in  coal.  Her  generous  offer  to  supply  us  85,000  tons 
of  coal  a  month  at  favorable  terms  not  only  frees  the 
Swiss  people  from  the  grave  anxiety  which  weighed 
upon  them,  but  protects  her  for  good  and  all  from 
German  blackmailing. 

"From  now  on,  thanks  to  this  promise,  the  Swiss 
negotiators  can  talk  as  equals  to  the  German  dele- 
gates. For  the  first  time,  thanks  to  the  greatness  of 
soul  of  France,  who  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  little 
people  whom  the  German  colossus  wished  to  throttle, 
Switzerland  will  be  in  a  position  to  withstand  this 
cutthroat  policy,  and  to  conclude  a  fair  deal  instead 
of  being  swindled.  The  electrical  power  which  she 
supplies  to  Germany,  the  ferrocerium,  aluminum, 
and  silicium  which  she  sends  her,  will  enable  her  in 
turn  to  exact  compensations. 

"Thus  at  a  single  blow  the  whole  German  project 
of  the  economic  subjection  of  Switzerland  is  reduced 
to  nothing.  The  Berne  negotiations  enter  a  new 
phase,  and  the  Council  is  freed  from  the  German 
scare-crow.    Henceforth,  the  indispensable  and  nec- 
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essary  coal  of  the  Saar  ranks  among  useful  but  su- 
perfluous objects.    It  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
warming  oneself   with   one's   enthusiasm,    as  Mr. 
Schulthess  said. 

"Cured  of  the  perpetual  fear  of  displeasing  Ger- 
many, a  certain  press  which  is  fundamentally  Swiss, 
but  too  preoccupied  with  material  necessities,  can 
guide  opinion  in  a  saner  manner.  The  Swiss  nation 
will  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  without  expla- 
nations which  are  her  true  friends — those  who  bellow 
friendship  loudest,  or  those  who  turn  it  into  deeds 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  Hitherto  many  people  have 
forgotten  that  their  daily  bread  was  only  that  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  the  best  arguments  opposed  the  thought 
which  finally  became  a  popular  saying:  'What  would 
we  do  without  German  coal?'  Now  this  is  a  thing  of 
(he  past.  In  a  single  minute  the  Entente  has  made 
more  progress  than  by  four  years  of  propaganda. 
She  has  intervened  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our 
history,  when  our  independence  was  in  danger,  when 
Germany  was  on  the  point  of  realizing  her  plan  of 
economic  conquest,  when  Switzerland  would  have  be- 
come a  German  colony. 

"Switzerland,  saved  by  France  and  her  Allies, 
and  free  once  more,  will  never  forget  this  Ascension 
Day  of  1918,  which  she  will  always  count  among  her 
fairest.'" 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

A  Split  in  the  French  Socialist  Party 

One  of  the  most  important  results  brought  about 
by  the  visit  of  the  delegates  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  France  is  the  commotion  which  has 
been  aroused  within  the  French  Socialist  Party. 
France  has  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  statements 
emanating  from  the  American  delegates  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  meet  with  the  German  Socialists. 
Alone  the  Minority  Socialists  have  failed  to  agree 
with  i!n  \mericans.  They  wish  to  join  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  conference,  and  have  done  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  influence  the  Americans  in  this  direc- 
tion. L.  Jouhaux  writing  in  Le  Pays  (May  11)  thus 
clearly  states  the  position  taken  by  the  Minority  So- 
cialists: 

"The  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  members  of  the  C.  G.  T. 
was  not  pleasing  to  a  certain  part  of  our  press.  We 
wished  by  our  reception  to  make  a  'special  demon- 
stration' and  we  felt  hurt  when  the  American  dele- 
gates gave  us  a  formal  refusal  to  our  proposal  of 
participation  in  an  international  conference.  Cer- 
tain newspapers  have  expressed  this  feeling,  in  their 
spite  at  the  contact  of  an  influence  which  they  did  not 
desire,  and  in  their  haste  to  place  the  American  pro- 
letariat in  absolute  contradiction  to  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Entente. 

"This  exaggeration,  born  of  the  desire  of  their 
own  satisl action  and  of  misleading  public  opinion, 
fortunately  cannot  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  line  of 
action  which  we  wish  to  pursue.  If  it  is  exact  to  say 
that  the  American  delegates  set  forth  arguments  in 
support  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  it  is  very  inexact  to  state  that  these 


arguments  constitute  an  insurmountable  opposition  to 
our  propositions.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
delegation  was  not  authorized  to  treat  with  us,  but 
merely  'to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  gather  information  on 
the  attitude  of  organized  labor  circles  in  England 
and  France.'  It  had,  moreover,  never  entered  our 
mind  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  programme  elaborated  by  the  Interallied 
Conference  of  London.  We  had  set  ourselves  the 
task  merely  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  our  de- 
cisions— and  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  at- 
tained this  end,  in  spite  of  precautions  taken  to  the 
contrary. 

"According  to  the  formula  of  one  American  dele- 
gate, this  meeting  will  have  had  the  fortunate  result 
of  clearing  up  various  misunderstandings  which  were 
the  result  of  our  having  been  'represented  to  one  an- 
other under  a  false  light.'  In  these  brotherly  dis- 
cussions we  may  observe  once  more  the  deep  unity 
of  sentiment  which  animates  the  organized  laboring 
class  in  all  the  Allied  countries,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  a  few  divergencies  of  tactics,  leads  us  with  one 
heart  towards  the  same  claims  of  justice.  This  per- 
ception comforts  us,  and  guarantees  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  necessary  negotiations  between  us  and 
our  American  comrades  who  represent  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  These  negotiations  will  settle  a  common  policy, 
the  more  promptly  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
as  defined  by  the  memorandum  of  London,  on  the 
bases  set  forth  by  President  Wilson. 

"  'We  will  faithfully  report  your  words  to  our 
comrades,'  declared  the  American  delegates  —  and 
'we  do  not  hate  the  Germans,  and  are  ready  to  do 
much  more  for  them  than  any  other  nation.'  Basing 
our  attitude  on  these  words  of  reason,  which  do  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  resistance  to  the  forces  of  Im- 
perialism, may  we  not  believe  that  after  our  own 
mission  visits  America,  there  may  be  some  change  in 
the  mutual  attitude  towards  the  Internationale  for  the 
peace  of  peoples?  It  is  because  we  believe  this,  that 
we  can  make  light  of  the  exaggerations  and  errors  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  press,  and  are  content  with  the 
first  results  of  our  meeting  with  American  Labor." 

This  opinion,  however,  is  not  adhered  to  by  the 
whole  French  Socialist  Party,  and  the  sentiments 
voiced  by  the  American  delegates  have  met  with  such 
approval  from  many  of  them  that,  just  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Americans,  a  delegation  representing 
forty  Majority  Socialists  presented  to  the  Amer- 
icans a  resolution  strongly  endorsing  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  them.  In  addition  to  this,  these  same 
Majority  Socialists  have  just  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Swedish  Socialist  Branting  expressing  their  full 
approval  of  his  action  in  not  fearing  to  "renounce 
neutrality  of  opinion  in  order  to  formulate  the  neces- 
sary accusations  against  the  old  German  Socialist 
Party." 

This  dissension  in  the  Socialist  Party,  brought  to 
a  head  by  the  visit  of  the  American  delegation,  is  be- 
ing followed  with  great  interest  in  the  French  press. 
Le  Temps  (May  12),  says: 

"The  first  effect  of  the  energetic  attitude  of  the 
labor  delegation  from  the  United  States  has  been  ap- 
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preciable:  it  has  encouraged  the  Socialist  majority 
deputies  frankly  to  break  with  the  elements  which 
place  the  safety  of  the  Internationale  above  the  safety 
of  their  country,  or  who  would  destroy  both  in  an 
act  of  social  and  national  dissolution.  Mr.  Alexan- 
dre Varenne,  accompanied  by  about  fifteen  of  his 
friends,  who  represented  about  forty  majority  So- 
cialist deputies,  presented  to  the  American  delegation 
a  declaration  in  which  they  too  renounced  all  inten- 
tion of  an  international  conference  with  German  So- 
zialdemokratie.  These  notable  words  appear  in  the 
declaration:  'As  for  So  zialdemokratie,  it  appears 
to  us  less  worthy  than  ever  to  figure  in  a  general  So- 
cialist conference.  The  Social  Democrats  have  not 
only  made  no  answer  to  our  preliminary  questions, 
but  have  permitted,  if  not  aided,  the  preparation  of 
a  new  crime  of  violence  at  Brest-Litovsk.  They  had 
already  approved  the  violation  of  Belgium  neutral- 
ity, and  they  now  let  Russian  democracy  be  crushed.' 
There  is  no  appeal  from  a  verdict  like  this. 

"The  country  will  receive  this  demonstration  of 
a  group  of  Socialist  deputies  with  a  feeling  of  genu- 
ine relief.  In  view  of  the  constant  yielding  of  the 
majority  Socialists  before  the  demands  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  internationalist  minority,  we  had  felt 
justified  in  asking  whether  party  spirit  were  not  lead- 
ing the  Socialist  conscience  astray.  It  is  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  minority  campaign  and  the  discredit  into 
which  it  has  brought  the  Socialist  movement,  which 
have  provoked  this  tardy  reaction.  The  consequences 
of  the  reaction  may  be  interesting,  if  its  champions 
are  able  to  take  a  truly  national  stand." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria's  Letters 

On  May  3  the  Socialist  group  of  Deputies,  at  its 
weekly  meeting  decided  that  its  members  who  were 
on  the  army  and  navy  committees  should  ask  that 
the  documents  connected  with  the  Austrian  Emper- 
or's peace  offer  should  be  communicated  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  Was  then  examining 
them,  to  these  other  two  committees,  and  letters  to 
that  effect  were  immediately  sent  to  their  respective 
chairman.  As  the  Socialist  party  had  three  members 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  U Homme  Libre  of 
May  7  asks:  "Have  they  not  confidence  in  their  own 
members?"  May  5  UHumanite  declared:  "In 
UHeure  our  friend  Sembat  gives  the  following  de- 
tails concerning  an  incident  which  took  place  Friday 
(5th)  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  of  Clemenceau: 
'Among  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  there  figures  Barthou.  He  was  naturally 
much  interested.  Could  there  not  be  unanimously 
stated  in  the  Committee's  report  how  little  seriousness 
there  was  in  the  overtures  of  1917?  Ah,  no,  beg 
pardon,  not  so  quickly!  There  is  a  sub-committee 
which  is  working.  Allow  it  to  finish  going  through 
the  files.  It  has  important  documents  to  examine. 
These  very  documents  reveal  not  less  important  gaps; 
and  their  presence  in  the  file  discloses  the  absence  of 
others.  It  will  be  necessary  to  complete  'the  investi- 
gation'. It  was  so  decided.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  did  not  make  the  complaisant  report  that 
was  asked  of  it,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  was 


informed  that  he  was  free  if  he  pleased  to  himself 
make  such  a  communique  on  his  own  account  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  do.'  " 

May  6  the  Petit  Parisien  writes:  "Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau as  is  known  was  heard  Friday  at  the  Chamber 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  the 
Austrian  documents.  As  the  question  was  essentially 
of  a  diplomatic  nature,  we  have,  in  conformity  with 
official  instructions,  not  completed  with  any  details 
the  report  then  communicated  and  which  limited  it- 
self to  recording  the  fact  of  the  hearing  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  But  today  we  are  allowed  to 
make  known  the  declaration  which  served  as  conclu- 
sion to  the  explanations  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Clemenceau 
expressly  declared  that  at  no  moment  had  Austria 
made  peace  proposals  acceptable  to  France  and  her 
Allies,  and  that,  consequently,  at  no  moment  had 
there  been  a  possibility  of  peace.  There  is  no  need 
to  bring  out  the  importance  of  this  declaration  by 
the  President  of  the  Council,  which  is  besides  in  abso- 
lute conformity  with  the  statements  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors, Messrs.  Ribol  and  Painleve." 

May  9,  UEcho  de  Paris,  says:  "The  following 
report  was  communicated  yesterday:  'The  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  having  examined  the 
documents  and  gathered  the  statements  relating  to 
the  peace  conversations  opened  and  pursued  by  Aus- 
tria in  1917-18,  decides  that  these  conversations  at 
no  time  offered  the  chance  for  a  peace  acceptable  to 
France  and  her  Allies.'  The  debate  is  therefore 
closed,  and  in  the  exact  sense  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Mr.  Albert  Thomas  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  report  which 
could  be  published  later  at  a  moment  considered 
opportune.  This  proposal,  the  final  manifestation 
of  the  campaign  conducted  by  the  Socialists  in  this 
affair,  was  rejected  by  a  strong  majority."  The  in- 
cident, however,  is  by  no  means  "closed,"  as  far  as 
the  Socialists  are  concerned,  and  their  papers  point 
out  that,  of  the  25  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  at  the  final  vote,  only  14  voted  for  the 
motion  and  5  voted  against  it:  Cachin,  Moutet,  Lon- 
guet,  and  Damour  and  the  Comte  de  Chambrun; 
while  6  did  not  vote,  among  whom  Albert  Thomas; 
so  that  the  vote  really  stood  14  to  11. 

Le  Pays,  May  10,  gives  a  declaration  by  Marcel 
Cachin:  "The  truth  is  that  we  were  asked  to  sign  in 
blank  for  the  acts  of  the  ministers  and  chiefs  of  State 
who  have  for  the  past  year  been  leading  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Had  the  present 
circumstances  not  been  so  grave,  had  the  menace  of 
the  enemy  not  been  so  imminent,  the  disapprobation 
would  without  doubt  have  been  more  categorical  and 
more  general.  .  .  .  As  to  us  we  consider  that 
they  (negotiations)  were  not  well  conducted."  And 
Le  Pays  concludes:  "The  debate  is  therefore  not 
closed,  but  only  postponed."  UHumanite  considers 
that  the  grave  factor  in  this  particular  question  is 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  single  incident  but  of  an 
entire  policy:  that  the  government,  instead  of  main- 
taining the  original  legitimate  aspirations  of  1914, 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor 
made  his  first  advances,  was  concerting  with  the  Al- 
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lies  a  program  which  looked  to  the  fortification  by 
France  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  partition  of 
influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  even  as  far  as  Turkestan. 
The  writer,  Renaudel,  concludes  with  the  remark  that 
he  will  go  no  further  into  details  "for  the  present" 
but  that  silence  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

As  regards  the  "Pacifist  Offensive"  the  Socialists 
are  not  at  all  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
idea  launched  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil;  in  spite  of  the 
denials  issued  by  the  British  Government.  In  this 
idea  they  are  largely  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
French  Press  which  treats  the  Diplomatic  Offensive 
as  a  trap  into  which  the  Allies  must  be  careful  not  to 
fall.  Even  U  Homme  Libre,  May  7,  says:  "We  are 
undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  important  events,  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  military."  Le  Journal,  May  11, 
writes:  "After  so  many  sacrifices  and  trials  Austria 
aspires  to  rest  at  any  price  and  neither  the  lesson  of 
the  latest  incidents,  nor  the  anxious  surveillance  of 
Berlin  appear  to  make  her  deviate  from  the  road  on 
which  she  has  deliberately  engaged  herself.  .  .  . 
A  new  proof  is  furnished  us  by  the  international  Cath- 
olic press  agency  of  Olten  whose  links  with  Vienna 
are  notorious:  'The  pacific  spirit  of  Austria  mani- 
fests itself  at  this  moment  in  a  striking  manner. 

.     Austria  is  holding  back  the  offensive 
which,  according  to  agreement,  was  to  accompany  in 
Italy  the  Germanic  offensive.   A  reserve  all  the  more 
magnanimous  though  never  were  circumstances  more 
favorable.    The  best  Italian  troops  are  in  France. 
The  Franco-British  troops  form  only  a  thin  line.  The 
Emperor  Charles  knows  this  situation.    But  he  pre- 
fers a  policy  full  of  nobility  and  dignity  which  ap- 
pears to  him  to  lead  more  surely  to  peace.   Will  they 
understand,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  occasion 
which  offers  itself?'  "  The  article  gives  also  a  sum- 
mary of  Burian's  declaration  at  Bucharest,  May  9, 
in  which  he  said:    "The  sovereign  intends  to  take 
advantage  of  every  chance  to  reestablish  peace."  The 
interest  of  this  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  Le  Journal 
was  Pichon's  paper  and  is  still  considered  to  reflect 
his  views.   Le  Petit  Parisien,  May  10,  deals  with  the 
matter  from  the  German  point  of  view  and  regards  it 
as  proof  of  the  weakening  of  the  military  party  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  definite  military  victory  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  to  throw  himself 
once  more  into  the  arms  of  Ballin  and  the  large  busi- 
ness interests  which  are  declaring  that  Germany  must 
have  peace  and  have  it  soon  if  she  is  to  survive  eco- 
nomically. L'Humanite,  May  13,  says  that,  "Not  being 
in  the  secrets  of  the  gods,"  it  does  not  know  whether 
Germany  intends  to  make  peace  overtures  or  not,  but 
that  it  does  know  that  each  time  hitherto  Germany 
has  been  left  in  a  position  where  she  was  able  to 
declare  with  a  semblance  of  reason  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  make  peace  but  that  it  was  the  Entente  which 
would  not,  and  warns  of  the  danger,  while  trying  to 
avoid  an  apparent  trap,  of  falling  into  the  real  one. 
It  reminds  the  diplomats  that  eventually  there  must 
come  a  day  for  a  peace  conference,  that  in  the  case  of 
actual  victory  by  either  side  the  diplomats  would  not 
be  needed,  since  the  victor  would  dictate  the  peace 
terms.    "But  the  facts  maintain  the  hypothesis  of  a 


peace  without  victory.  The  situation  will  thus  be 
what  it  is  today  and  the  same  difficulties  will  have  to 
be  solved.  ...  Let  them  (the  diplomats) 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly;  the  time  for  bargaining 
is  past.  .  .  .  When  one  set  of  demands  clear- 
ly confronts  the  other  there  will  then  become  known 
those  truly  responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
war. 

The  Tax  on  Articles  of  Luxury 
Great  opposition  has  been  aroused  in  the  French 
press  to  the  new  tax  which  is  to  be  levied  on  all 
articles  of  luxury.    The  general  feeling  is  that  this 
tax  is  likely  to  paralyze  a  great  number  of  French 
industries.    It  is  claimed  that  practically  all  the  man- 
ufactures for  which  France  has  been  famous  are  se- 
verely affected  by  this  law.    According  to  Oui  (May 
10)  in  Paris  and  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
alone,  before  the  war,  dressmaking  did  a  business  of 
180  million  francs,  millinery  80  millions,  fancy 
feathers  and  embroideries  100  millions  each,  per- 
fumery 110  millions,  and  jewelry  860  millions.  All 
these  industries  will  be  hard  hit  by  the  new  tax,  and 
public  opinion  fears  that,  after  the  war,  many  of  the 
firms  will  have  gone  out  of  business  permanently. 
In  addition:    "What  do  the  foreigners  come  to  us  to 
purchase,  unless  it  be  these  sumptuous  articles  of 
which  we  have  practically  a  monopoly?    Our  rate  of 
exchange  is  kept  up  by  them,  and  it  is  through  them 
that  our  lost  prosperity  will  revive.    It  is  therefore 
our  duty  to  encourage  foreigners  to  visit  our  large 
cities,  our  watering  places,  the  picturesque  spots  of 
our  country,  and  later  on,  our  battle  fields,  and  to 
leave  with  us  the  tribute  due  to  beauty,  to  the  creative 
genius,  and  to  heroism.    If  we  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation of  levying  vexatious  taxes  on  its  taste  and 
fancies,  our  richest  clientele  will  strike." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  however,  does  not  join 
in  the  general  clamor  against  the  law,  and  in  an 
article  published  on  May  12,  it  censures  those  who 
criticize  the  measure,  and,  asks  what  they  would  sub- 
stitute for  it:  "Besides,  it  might  be  replaced  by  a 
still  more  onerous  one.  Is  it  not  evident  that  if  this 
tax  is  suppressed  ...  it  would  eventually 
become  necessary  to  turn  to  the  income  tax,  and  that 
the  tendency  would  be  to  make  this  the  'beast  of  bur- 
den' of  the  budget,  as  certain  Socialist  theorizers 
would  like?  What  will  become  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  articles  of  luxury  when  our  country  has  taken 
from  them  the  means  of  saving  and  of  enriching 
themselves?" 

The  tax  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  a  press 
campaign  and  investigation  by  the  Matin,  which  has 
sent  interviewers  to  all  of  the  large  shops,  and  manu- 
facturers of  high  class  materials  and  garments  for 
men  and  women.  The  published  results  indicated 
that  there  had  been  a  grave  falling  off  in  purchases 
and  orders,  that  there  had  already  been  a  consider- 
able number  of  workmen  and  women  discharged,  a 
state  of  affairs  which  seems  to  be  increasing,  and 
finally  "that  the  application  of  the  tax,  intended  to 
strike  at  the  trade  in  luxuries,  reacts  instead  against 
the  industrial  population." 
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French  Munition  Workers  and  the  Government 

The  French  Government  has  just  issued  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum:  "The  Government,  according 
to  the  application  of  the  Mourier  Law,  has  decided 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
all  the  mobilized  workmen  of  the  classes  of  1912, 
1911  and  1910,  as  well  as  certain  categories  only  of 
the  classes  of  1909-1903. 

"A  rumor  has  spread,  concerning  this  relief,  to 
the  effect  that  the  mobilized  workmen  who  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  army  were  to  be  replaced  by  Ameri- 
can labor. 

"This  news  is  absolutely  false.  The  operation  is 
to  be  carried  out  rigorously  according  to  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Minister  of  Armament  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  February  1,  1918,  to-wit:  'No 
French  workman  shall  be  replaced  in  any  factory 
by  workmen  or  soldiers  from  Allied  armies  in  any 
manner  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever'." 

According  to  Le  Petit  Parisien  (May  15)  a  group 
of  Socialists  had  just  called  on  M.  Loucheur,  Minister 
of  Armament.  This  delegation  was  composed  of 
Messrs.  Albert  Thomas,  Marcel  Cachin,  Brizon,  Va- 
renne,  Renaudel,  Hubert  Rouger,  Ernest  Lafont, 
Brenier,  and  Jean  Longuet,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  interview  with  the  Minister  the  following  note 
was  issued:  "According  to  a  request  from  the  Social- 
ist group,  delegates  have  called  on  the  Minister  of 
Armament.  They  explained  to  M.  Loucheur  the 
point  of  view  of  the  group  and  the  excitement  which 
reigns  among  the  workmen  of  the  munitions  factories. 
The  Minister  has  given  his  assurance  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  rumors  which  were  current  of  a  relief 
of  French  workmen  by  American  workmen.  He  ad- 
ded that  he  would  make  known  in  all  their  details 
the  measures  taken  for  a  just  application  of  the 
Mourier  Law. 

"He  indicated  the  sense  of  the  discussions  which 
he  had  had  concerning  this,  and  those  which  he  would 
have  with  the  labor  organizations. 

"To  a  question  asked  by  the  delegation,  the  Min- 
ister answered  that  he  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  every  measure  which  might  increase  the 
present  tension. 

"The  delegation  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  intensely  interested  in  the  decisions  which  the 
Government  might  make." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  Next  German  Offensive 
English  public  opinion  is  under  no  delusion  as 
to  the  imminence  and  seriousness  of  the  next  great 
German  attack,  which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
must  soon  be  made.  "How  many  days  will  there  be 
before  the  next  battle,"  writes  Philip  Gibbs,  the  mili- 


tary correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (May  6) 
"now  that  nearly  a  week  has  passed  without  German 
attacks?" 

Mr.  Gibbs  believes  that  although  the  next  attack 
is  inevitable  and  may  even  be  critical,  that  the  British 
Army  is  doing  heavy  and  material  execution  from  its 
present  position  "in  retarding  and  breaking  up  the 
enemy's  cumbersome  and  steadily  gathering  mecha- 
nism of  offensive." 

"The  lull  in  the  big  battle,"  he  says,  "is  only  be- 
cause the  enemy  is  reorganizing  his  divisions,  re- 
arranging and  maintaining  his  gun  power,  preparing 
for  another  phase  of  his  offensive,  which  will  be  as 
formidable  as  the  gathering  of  all  his  forces  for  an- 
other supreme  effort.  We  are  not  making  it  easy  for 
him  to  get  on  with  his  plans,  and  heavy  rains  have 
made  his  roads  bad  and  filled  with  bogs  behind  him. 
That  bombardment  of  ours  last  night  and  on  other 
nights  has  beyond  any  question  confused  his  arrange- 
ments with  such  confusion  as  one  sees  in  a  neat  house 
in  Arras  or  Amiens  when  high  explosives  enter  in  and 
disturb  the  scheme  of  things. 

"Behind  the  German  lines  there  are  scenes  which 
must  make  men  sick  and  silly  if  they  get  into  them — 
and  out  of  them.  From  prisoners  and  other  sources 
we  know  something  at  least  of  the  effect  of  our  gun- 
fire over  there  in  Albert  and  on  the  Bapaume  road 
beyond,  and  up  in  Flanders,  in  old  places  of  horror 
which  were  our  places,  beyond  Hell  Fire  Corner  and 
Hooghe,  and  along  the  duckboards  from  Wytschaete 
and  the  tracks  that  go  past  Kemmel  Hill.  The  enemy 
has  many  divisions  both  up  there  in  the  Flemish  fields 
and  on  the  Somme  divisions  in  line  and  divisions  in 
reserve — divisions  crowded  in  reserve — and  thtere 
are  few  roads  for  them  down  which  to  march  and  not 
much  elbow  room  for  such  masses  to  assemble,  and 
not  much  cover  in  trenches  or  dugouts  from  high  ex- 
plosives or  shrapnel.  So  we  pound  many  of  them 
to  death  and  many  of  them  to  stretcher  cases,  and  re- 
liefs come  up,  get  wildly  mixed  with  divisions  coming 
down,  and  at  night  there  is  mad  confusion  in  the 
ranks  of  marching  men  and  in  transport  columns 
which  gallop  past  dead  horses  and  splintered  wagons 
and  the  wrecks  of  transport  columns  trying  to  keep 
order  in  the  German  way  when  things  are  being 
smashed  into  chaos,  while  the  Red  Cross  Convoys 
are  overloaded  with  wounded  and  unable  to  cope  with 
all  the  bodies  that  lie  about.  It  is  what  is  happening 
behind  the  German  lines — I  have  not  overdrawn  the 
picture,  believe  me — and  it  is  upsetting  somewhat 
the  plans  of  the  high  German  officers  who  are  arrang- 
ing things  from  afar  through  telephones  down  which 
they  shout  their  orders.  It  is  upsetting,  but  not  more 
than  that.  The  enemy  will  proceed  with  his  plans  a 
day  or  two  late,  perhaps  a  week  or  so  late,  but  ap- 
proaching completion  with  certainty.    I  believe  the 
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German  plans  are  what  they  were  before  March  21,  ■ 
only  modified  by  the  exigencies  and  occasions  of  the 
battle,  but  not  changed  in  essential  ideas.  Their 
purpose  still  remains  to  destroy  the  British  Army  by 
continual  sledge  hammer  blows,  to  divide  the  French 
and  British  Armies  as  much  as  possible  by  driving  in 
a  wedge  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  and  with 
luck  so  to  cramp  us  in  the  north  by  the  capture  of  the 
last  remaining  hills  in  Flanders,  and  by  depriving  us 
of  the  free  use  of  the  roads  and  railways  that  we 
may  have  to  draw  back  from  our  northern  front. 
This  strategy,  like  all  good  strategy,  is  childlike  in 
its  simplicity.  It  needs  no  enormous  brain  to  work 
it  out.  A  map  on  a  schoolroom  wall  is  good  enough 
for  Ludendorff  to  draw  out  its  lines.  It  is  the  men 
who  have  to  take  those  lines  with  bodies  who  have 
the  difficult  task,  and  those  men,  those  German  sol- 
diers, know  that  every  mile  of  the  way  will  be  an- 
other graveyard,  and  that  strategy  so  simple  as  this 
means  for  them  months  more  of  sacrifice. 

"But  they  will  have  to  do  it.    The  German  high 
command  is  not  going  to  spare  them.    It  will  pour 
out  their  blood,  40  per  cent  of  one  battalion,  60  per 
cent,  of  another,  annihilation  if  necessary,  provided 
that  in  this  great  gamble  of  history  there  is  a  chance 
of  winning.    And  apparently  they  still  think  they 
have  that  chance.    Perhaps  they  think  still,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  losses  which  they  write  off,  that  it  is 
almost  a  certainty.    They  have  five  months  ahead  of 
them  this  year,  five  months  of  fighting  weather,  and 
they  will  use  them,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  series  of 
blows  interrupted  only  by  short  periods,  such  as  that 
now,  on  reorganization  and  preparation.    There  is 
only  one  chance  of  avoiding  these  tremendous  on- 
slaughts, though  many  chances,  I  hope  and  believe, 
of  thwarting  them.    It  is  the  chance — a  slender  one, 
but  not  beyond  possibility — that  the  German  people 
will  be  so  horrified  by  this  spilling  of  their  soldiers' 
blood  in  the  frenzied  desire  for  a  decisive  victory 
that  they  will  rise  in  passion  against  it,  with  cries 
against  those  who  order  it  to  go  on.    Already  the 
German  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  not- 
withstanding the  jubilations  of  their  newspapers,  let- 
ters from  the  Emperor  to  his  Generals,  and  the  Gen- 
erals to  their  Emperor,  and  all  the  stage  management 
of  victorious  dramas,  their  losses  have  been  frightful 
since  March  21." 

Meanwhile,  the  threat  to  the  seacoast  is  being 
frankly  faced  by  the  military  specialists  at  home. 
The  military  critic  of  the  New  Statesman  whose  terse 
and  careful  judgments  have  gained  for  his  articles  a 
wide  and  thoughtful  appreciation  during  recent 
months,  canvasses  (May  4)  the  possibilities  of  a  new 
German  attack  in  the  north.  After  admitting  the 
seriousness  to  the  defense  of  the  coastwise  strip 
caused  by  the  loss  of  Wytschaete  and  Meteren  and 
finally  of  Mount  Kemmel  and  the  prospect  thus 
opened  of  the  loss  of  the  Ypres  sector,  he  continues: 
"With  Kemmel  and  Wytschaete  in  their  hands 
the  Germans  were  far  round  past  the  southern  side 
of  Ypres,  and  held  all  the  highest  ground  overlooking 
the  town  from  that  direction.  We  had  at  once  to  with- 
draw on  the  east  and  southeast  to  our  1915  defenses; 


and  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  enemy  delivered 
a  general  assault  on  the  whole  ring  of  the  Ypres  po- 
sitions, from  the  Belgium  sector  on  the  north  to  the 
Meteren  in  the  extreme  south-west.    This  occurred  on 
April  29th,  only  four  days  after  the  attack  on  Mont 
Kemmel;  and  it  was  a  complete  and  very  sanguinary 
failure.    It  may  seem  strange  that  an  army  which 
could  wrest  from  us  an  outstanding  hill  like  Kemmel, 
500  feet  high,  should  fail  when  fighting  downhill 
against  defenses  enjoying  no  natural  protection  and 
helplessly  overlooked  by  the  attackers.    But  the  re- 
sult, though  evidently  contrary  to  the  German  reckon- 
ing, is  scarcely  a  paradox  after  all.    In  defending 
Mont  Kemmel  against  assault  from  the  south  and  east, 
we  were  engaged  in  a  task  which  down  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  had  scarcely  even  been  contemplated.  The 
French  troops  who  actually  held  it  had  only  been 
there  a  few  days,  and  most  of  its  hasty  fortifications 
probably  dated  from  their  arrival.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  defending  the  low  ground  on  either  side  of 
the  Ypres-Comines  canal  our  Second  Army  was  back 
in  old  positions  which  it  had  held  for  two  and  a  half 
years.    Its  Staff  knows  every  inch  of  them;  and  being 
perhaps  the  best  of  our  Army  Staffs  at  the  front,  it  is 
sure  to  have  foreseen  some  weeks  ago  the  possibility 
of  falling  back,  and  taken  steps  to  bring  them  thor- 
oughly up  to  date.    The  enemy  advancing  against 
them  over  the  bare  foreground,  with  at  best  only 
extemporised  trenches  for  assembly  and  communica- 
tions, was  in  effect  fighting  an  open-warfare  battle 
against  trench-warfare  defenders.    His  failure  and 
losses  followed  logically. 

"The  blow  may  be  repeated  more  successfully 
and  Ypres  may  fall.    But  to  get  a  fair  chance  in  this 
northern  area,  the  Germans  must  either  arrange  a 
trench- warfare  offensive  against  the  salient  (which 
would  take  several  weeks  to  prepare),  or  go  ahead 
fast  against  some  sector  like  those  between  Kemmel 
and  the  Nieppe  Forest,  where  trench-warfare  condi- 
tions have  not  been  fully  established.    The  latter  is 
the  likelier  alternative;  and  a  totally  new  offensive 
in  some  other  area — perhaps  between  Givenchy  and 
Arras — is,  for  some  reasons,  likelier  still.    The  fact 
is  that  open  warfare  is  in  favor  of  the  attackers,  if 
tbey  can  get  the  defense  on  the  run,  it  ceases  to  be  as 
soon  as  the  pace  slows  down  and  the  defense  has 
restored  an  even  and  continuous  line.    Modern  de- 
fense is  more  mobile  than  modern  attack;  the  ma- 
chine gun  gets  about  quicker  than  the  heavy  howitzer. 
This  was  why  the  Allies  last  year  could  not,  in  gen- 
eral, take  advantage  of  the  German  retreat;  it  was 
why  our  Flanders  advance  in  its  later  and  more  suc- 
cessful phase  was  arranged  to  proceed  by  such  short 
stages;  it  was  why  the  'limited  offensives'  of  General 
Petain  gave  such  satisfactory  results.    The  object  of 
General  von  Hutier's  new  offensive  tactics  was  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  by  adapting  the  rifle  and  the  ma- 
chine gun  for  offensive  purposes  and  making  the 
attack  depend  principally  upon  them.    But  though 
it  has  been  much  talked  about,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  method  has  had  any  great  success 
against  a  really  stable  line. 

"In  spite  of  this  it  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  to  restore  trench- warfare  conditions  as  soon  as 
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possible  on  all  the  new  sectors,  because  by  so  doing 
they  gain  time.  The  orthodox  heavy-gun  offensive 
implies  a  very  long  preparation  in  the  way  not  only 
of  bringing  up  and  emplacing  artillery,  but  of  con- 
structing roads,  light  railways,  communication 
trenches,  ammunition  depots,  and  the  rest;  besides 
seeing  that  the  attackers  no  less  than  the  defenders 
have  a  trench  system  stable  enough  to  make  it  safe  to 
collect  such  immovable  behind  it.  On  the  old  fronts 
the  Germans  have  most  of  this  apparatus  already,  and 
by  relatively  short  preparation  can  tune  it  up  to  at- 
tacking pitch.  On  the  new  fronts,  such  as  towards 
Amiens  or  that  towards  Hazebrouck,  they  have  not; 
they  would  have  there  to  begin  again  almost  from  the 
beginning.  This  is  why  on  the  whole,  now  that  the 
original  rushes  towards  these  places  have  been 
stopped,  we  are  justified  in  feeling  a  certain  optim- 
ism regarding  them.  The  enemy  have  not  yet  lost 
the  game,  and  will  not  give  up  till  they  have.  But 
as  their  chance  of  winning  depends  upon  forcing  the 
pace  and  also  upon  getting  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
run,  it  is  not  improbable  that  with  this  object  they 
may  revert  to  an  attack  (similar  to  that  of  March 
21st,  or  that  of  April  9th-10th)  on  some  portion  of 
the  original  Allied  line.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  signs  of  discontent  at  the  inconclusiveness 
and  high  cost  of  results  so  far  obtained  are  beginning 
to  manifest  themselves  in  Germany." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

An  Allied  Withdrawal  in  Northern  France 

(Rhenisch-Westfalische  Zeitung,  May  7,  1918. 
Von  der  Osten). 

Despite  his  critical  situation,  and  although  he  has 
certainly  realized  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
take Mount  Kemmel,  General  Foch  has  not  yet  evac- 
uated Ypres.  These  tactics  can  be  explained  only  by 
profound  reasons  of  a  military  nature.  The  care  of 
defending  English  prestige  has  not  alone  prevented 
General  Foch  from,  abandoning  Ypres.  As  we  com- 
mand with  our  fire  all  the  points  where  it  is  possible 
to  cross  the  canal  the  salient  is  untenable  and  a  defeat 
to  the  East  of  the  canal  might  end  in  a  veritable  catas- 
trophe. But  it  is  evident  that  Foch  wishes  to  gain 
time  that  his  troops  may  be  able  to  finish  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  positions  to  the  East  of  Ypres  which 
they  are  now  engaged  in  carrying  forward  with  vigor. 

"But  if  it  is  possible  to  dig  trenches  in  a  short 
space  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  construct  as  rapidly 
the  shelters,  which  alone  can  make  possible  a  pro- 
longed defense.  In  Flanders,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct concrete  positions,  for  the  water  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  does  not  permit  the  digging  of  open- 
ings of  sufficient  depth.  Now  the  construction  of 
concrete  shelters  requires  a  very  long  time.  Further- 
more, even  if  Foch's  army  succeeded  in  constructing 
these  positions  over  a  sufficient  width  he  could  not 
maintain  himself  there  long,  for  the  position  could 
be  taken  by  a  flank  movement  on  the  South. 

"Recognizing  that  our  new  advance  can  probably 
not  be  checked  the  enemy  has  prepared  strong  posi- 
tions for  falling  back  at  Poperinghe,  Cassel  and  Haze- 
brouck.   But  he  certainly  foresees  that  in  the  long 


run  he  will  be  no  more  able  to  stop  us  in  these  new 
positions.'  Accordingly  he  is  working  with  feverish 
energy  to  fortify  the  shore  of  the  Channel  at  Calais 
as  well  as  at  Dunkerque. 

"Around  this  place  which  has  great  importance 
for  the  Northern  British  wing  there  extends  an  entire 
system  of  fortifications  which,  starting  from  Hond- 
schoote,  surrounds  the  southern  part  of  the  fortress 
tu  an  extent  of  15  kilometers.  The  enemy  even  speaks 
of  augmenting  the  value  of  his  defenses  by  vast  inun- 
dations. It  is  certain  that  the  British  will  have  no 
scruples  in  ravaging  another  new  region  of  French 
territory  which  has  been  spared  by  the  war  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  learn  that  detachments  of  Italian 
laborers  are  helping  in  the  construction  of  these  works 
of  defense.  Without  doubt  the  famous  Italian  di- 
visions, sent  to  the  North,  are  limited  to  these  work- 
men. 

"Foch  will  perhaps  succeed  in  checking  our  ad- 
vance enough  to  permit  the  completion  of  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  coast.  Perhaps  the  southern  British 
wing  will  succeed  in  effecting  its  retreat  to  Calais.  At 
the  present  moment  it  would  be  vain  to  forecast  all 
the  consequences  which  can  proceed  from  this  new 
situation.  But  in  any  case  one  may  affirm  that  an 
ever-increasing  fraction  of  the  British  Press  demands 
that  Britain  save  her  army  from  a  catastrophe  by 
withdrawing  it  in  time  from  the  North  of  France  and 
limiting  herself  to  maritime  warfare.  In  this  case 
the  Clemenceau  Ministry  would  probably  be  over- 
turned and  France  would  demand  peace.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  hatred  of  the  French  for  Germany 
is  such  that  only  a  very  imperative  necessity  can  cause 
them  to  take  this  step.  We  shall  have  to  conclude  a 
peace  which  will  not  leave  France  in  condition  to 
injure  us." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria's  Comment  on  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
The  same  official  discipline  was  not  applied  to 
the  Austrian  press  as  in  Germany  in  discussing  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Consequently 
peace  editorial  comment  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is 
both  varied  and  contradictory.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  peace  with  Roumania  has  been  accepted 
with  satisfaction.  (Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung,  May 
10).  Severe  criticism,  however,  is  registered  in  some 
quarters.  The  Hungarians,  for  example,  complain 
because  the  dynasty  was  not  overthrown,  and  because 
greater  frontier  rectifications  ,were  not  made  in  favor 
of  Hungary.  The  Austrian  Socialists  criticize  the 
treaty,  but  for  diametrically  opposite  reasons. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  speaks  with  much  greater 
freedom  than  the  corresponding  German  Vorwaerts, 
and  characterizes  it  as  a  "peace  contrary  to  principles 
essential  for  conciliation  between  peoples."  The 
authoritative  Neue  Freie  Presse  (May  8)  sees  in  the 
treaty  a  half-way  measure.  "It  is  valuable  only  for 
one  thing:  as  a  proof  that  all  danger  from  Roumania 
i?  over.  But  why  has  the  Government  not  made  known 
the  economic  clauses — the  only  ones  at  this  time 
which  interest  the  people?  What  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  importation  of  live  stock  and  of  grain? 
,  Only  some  insignificant  territorial  modifications  are 
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indicated  at  a  moment  when  Austria  has  all  the  peo- 
ples and  territory  she  needs  and  wanted  nothing  from 
Roumania.  We  are  told  nothing  about  commercial 
agreements  at  a  time  when  'filling  our  bellies'  is  a 
question  of  great  political  weight."  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse  also  complains  that  "no  mention  is  made  of  an 
indemnity.  Roumania  is  in  a  position  to  pay  a  large 
one,  and  it  is  on  the  financial  grounds  that  Austria 
most  needs  relief.  Austria  gets  small  profit  out  of 
all  these  negotiations,  profitable  both  to  Bulgaria  and 
to  Hungary." 

The  Reichspost  (May  8),  the  semi-official  Cath- 
olic sheet,  always  paid  to  echo  and  approve  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  expresses  some  satisfaction  that 
peace  now  reigns  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic. 
The  paper  notes  with  satisfaction  that  Roumania  will 
supply  the  surplus  of  her  crops,  her  wool,  and  her  oil 
to  the  Central  Powers.  "She  will  not  be  free  to  fix 
the  amounts  herself,  but  must  do  this  in  accord  with 
the  Central  Powers.  The  goods  will  be  requisitioned 
under  the  direction  of  the  military  authorities." 


The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  reserves  its  final  opinion 
until  the  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  have  been 
published,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Czernin's  policy 
of  "no  annexations,  no  indemnities"  has  not  been 
followed.  This  Socialist  paper  ridicules  the  chicane 
by  which  certain  papers  attempt  to  explain  this  peace 
in  accord  with  Czernin's  and  Wilson's  formulae.  "If 
we  declare  that  these  important  increases  of  territory 
are  not  annexations,  we  do  not  know  what  annexations 
are.  By  calling  them  'frontier  rectifications'  we  will 
not  make  America  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  sign  a 
peace  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Wilson.  Would 
not  an  accord  with  him  have  been  of  greater  value 
than  the  annexation  of  a  few  hills  and  forests  in  the 
Carpathians?"  The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  then  observes 
that  Austria-Hungary  is  not  the  only  one  to  profit  by 
annexations  from  Roumania,  and  that  the  peace  of 
Bucharest  is  far  from  being  one  without  indemnities. 
"As  we  annex  in  Roumania,  how  are  we  going  to 
oppose  German  annexations  in  Lorraine?  What  goes 
in  the  Carpathians,  should  appear  also  to  go  in  the 
Vosges." 
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The  American  Labor  Delegates  and  the 
Socialist  Party 

Following  on  the  meeting  between  the  American 
Labor  Delegates  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  So- 
cialists, the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  received  at  Paris,  on  May  6,  a  dele- 
gation of  Italian  workingmen,  to  whom  they  issued  a 
statement  of  their  attitude  toward  the  German  So- 
cialists. This  statement  was  moreover  a  pointed  dis- 
approval of  the  Internationalist  doctrines  of  the 
Italian  Socialists,  and  of  their  whole  political  conduct 
toward  the  war.  The  statement  repeated  the  refusal 
of  the  American  Labor  Delegation  to  agree  to  enter 
into  relations  with  German  Socialists  during  the  war; 
asserting  that  the  German  Socialists  were  supporting 
German  Imperialism  in  even  its  most  extreme  pro- 
jects, and  declaring  that  they  were  aiding  their  gov- 
ernment in  trying  to  detach  the  working  classes  of  the 
Entente  nations  from  the  support  of  the  war. 

"We,  in  America,"  the  statement  reads,  "do  not 
understand  how  there  can  be  any  Italian  Socialists 
who  do  not  feel  profoundly  what  their  first  duty 
should  be.  For  the  Italian  people  the  supreme  duty 
is  to  preserve  its  own  nationality.  There  are  those 
who  affirm  that  this  war  is  a  war  of  capitalists, — but 
in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  it.  In  the  last  25 
years  it  is  Germany  who  has  developed  to  the  greatest 
degree  her  industrial  strength;  if  the  war  had  been 
due  to  capitalistic  motives  it  would  have  been  de- 
clared against  Germany  by  the  other  powers, — 
whereas  it  was  Germany  who,  in  a  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, attacked  the  pacific  democracies  of  the  West. 

"The  Italian  Official  Socialists  ought  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  what  happened  in  Russia.  Russia  is  a 
nation  destroyed  completely — morally  and  materi- 
ally— by  the  Germans.  The  Russians  had  a  great 
ideal,  but  they  have  let  themselves  be  crushed  by 
the  Germans,  and  today  we  can  see  how  the  Germans 
translate  this  ideal  into  reality  at  the  expense 
of  the  workmen  as  much  as  of  the  capitalists  of 
Russia. 

"We  hold  that  for  the  Italian  workmen  as  for  the 
workingmen  of  America  the  first  duty  is  to  save  their 
country;  afterward  there  will  come  the  turn  of  in- 
ternal reforms.  If  you  do  not  stand  together  with 
your  whole  strength  for  the  independence  of  your 
country,  the  Germans  will  settle  your  questions  for 
you,  as  they  have  done  for  unhappy  Roumania." 
The  statement  ends  by  sending  assurances  of  good 
will,  not  to  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  but  to  the 
Italian  workingmen;  and  the  point  of  this  distinction, 
and  of  the  outspoken  advice  quoted  above,  is  made 
all  the  clearer  by  a  final  reminder:    "In  our  last 


Congress  all  decisions  regarding  the  war  were  taken 
unanimously."  (Corriere  delta  Sera,  May  8). 

On  the  following  day  the  Corriere  della  Sera 
devoted  its  leading  article  —  under  the  title  "The 
Courage  of  Common  Sense" — to  praising  this  "simple 
and  precise  statement  of  the  American  Labor  dele- 
gates, which  corroborates  their  refusal  to  the  plead- 
ing of  certain  French  delegates  to  consent  to  an  in- 
ternational conference  in  which  the  German  Socialists 
would  also  take  part.  .  .  .  The  common  sense 
socialism  of  the  New  World  comes  forward  at  a  most 
opportune  moment,  in  contrast  to  that  new  crop  of 
would-be  diplomats  into  which  the  socialism  of  the 
Old  World  is  trying  to  transform  itself. 

"But  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  Official  Socialists  of  Italy,  who  represent  today 
the  worst  aberration  of  Internationalism  among  all 
the  belligerent  countries  (and  whose  efforts  are  thus 
all  the  more  gratifying  to  the  Central  Powers), — and 
the  great  majority  of  Socialists  in  England  and 
France, — even  though  these  last  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  give  up  the  fixed  idea  of  a  meeting  with  the 
Socialists  of  the  Kaiser.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this  obstinacy?  In  regard  to  certain  French  So- 
cialist leaders,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
infected  with  that  parliamentarism  which  has  shown 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  worst  plagues  of  the  Latin 
nations.  They  have  not  succeeded — they  have  never 
even  tried  to  succeed — in  ridding  their  minds  of  the 
idea  of  constantly  provoking  parliamentary  crises 
and  organizing  parties  of  opposition,  in  place  of  the 
generous  and  loyal  discipline  which  the  war  re- 
quires.    .     .  ." 

The  Avanti,  the  organ  of  the  Official  Socialists, 
found  the  statement  so  unpalatable  that  it  avoided 
printing  it  at  all.  The  Avanti,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  very  shy  of  this  visit  of  American  Labor  Dele- 
gates from  the  outset.  It  has  only  made  two  refer- 
ences to  it,  each  of  them  belated,  and  set  in  an  incon- 
spicious  place  in  its  pages.  The  statement  to  the 
delegation  of  Italian  workmen  was  not  even  referred 
to,  and  the  Avanti  contented  itself  first  of  all  with 
denying  that  the  American  Delegation  could  claim  to 
represent  American  Labor,  "being  a  mere  gathering 
of  bourgeois  with  a  few  workingmen  scattered 
amongst  them  for  effect" — and  next  with  repeating 
in  a  rather  sneering  tone  the  observation  made  in 
Paris  by  certain  Minority  Socialists  that  the  ideas 
of  the  American  delegates  were  three  years  behind 
the  times.  For  the  Italian  Socialists  the  whole  affair 
is  particularly  inopportune,  as  it  comes  in  the  midst 
of  a  quarrel  inside  the  party  corresponding  more  or 
less  to  the  quarrel  which  has  developed  in  the  Social- 
ist party  in  France. 
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ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  American  March  Through  London 
The  enthusiastic  reception  given  by  the  people  of 
London  to  the  American  regiment  which  was  reviewed 
by  the  King  and  marched  through  that  city  on  March 
11,  is  reflected  in  the  press  in  a  series  of  cordial  edi- 
torials on  the  general  subject  of  the  approaching 
maturity  of  America's  military  aid  to  the  Allied 
cause.  The  general  tone  of  the  comment  is  best  re- 
flected in  a  leading  article  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  May  13,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Take  it  for  all  in  all,  Saturday's  march  of  the 
American  3,000  through  London  will  rank  among 
the  most  prodigious  spectacles  that  these  prodigious 
times  have  given  us.  In  a  sense,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  war,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  that  was  quite 
beyond  anticipation;  Armegeddon  was  foretold  often 
enough,  both  by  imaginative  writers  and  by  serious 
students 'of  politics,  and  the  conception  of  a  catas- 
trophe which  should  involve  all  the  older  nations  was 
familiar  many  years  before  Germany  forced  it  upon 
them.  Even  that  most  glorious  of  all  proofs  of  the 
British  spirit,  the  rally  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Empire  to  the  flag  of  the  Old  Country,  astounded 
nobody  but  the  enemy,  and  the  Anzac  march  through 
London — the  only  sight  with  which  we  can  compare 
that  of  Saturday — was  the  march  of  men  of  our  own 
citizenship,  in  whose  ears  the  first  summons  to  the 
defense  of  British  honor  rang  as  clearly  as  in  our 
own.  But  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
gave  a  wholly  new  turn  to  the  development  of  inter- 
national politics.  It  will  be  seen  in  days  to  come 
as  one  of  the  great  diversions  of  the  stream  of  history, 
and  there  can  be  no  setting  any  bounds,  as  yet,  to  its 
significance  for  the  world's  future. 

"It  was  this  vast  event  that  was  symbolized  by 
that  long  column  of  magnificent  manhood  swinging 
through  the  streets  of  our  capital,  by  the  salute  given 
by  American  troops  to  a  British  King.    The  end  of 
the  long  isolation  of  the  United  States  from  the 
troubled  politics  of  the  Old  World  is  a  fact  that  con- 
cerns other  peoples  no  less  than  ourselves.    But  we 
in  Great  Britain  have  a  heartfelt  interest  of  our  own 
in  the  coming  of  the  Americans  to  help  in  sustaining 
the  things  that  make  a  nation's  life  worth  living.  The 
march  through  London,  the  compliments  paid  to  King 
George  on  the  one  hand,  the  splendidly  enthusiastic 
welcome  given  to  the  troops  by  the  people  of  London, 
signalize  the  final  wiping  out  of  old  prejudices,  the 
extinction  of  the  lingering  memory  of  old  quarrels, 
the  reunion  of  hearts  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  in  the  service  of  the  most  just  and  most  com- 
pelling cause  that  ever  ennobled  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory.   Nothing  can  ever  be  the  same  again  as  between 
the  British  peoples  and  the  great  nation  which  owns 
a  common  ancestry,  tradition,  and  speech  with  them. 
For  the  first  time  they  feel,  and  think,  and  act  alike, 
and  offer  together  the  supreme  sacrifice.    It  is  indeed 
a  great  moment  in  history  which  sees  the  flag  of  Wash- 
ington borne  through  London  by  armed  defenders  of 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  in  token  of  friendship 
and  alliance. 

"It  was,  of  course,  but  the  ceremonial  act  bearing 


witness  to  a  state  of  things  of  which  all  of  us  have 
long  been  conscious.  The  American  soldier  has  been 
among  us,  in  undetermined  numbers,  for  many 
months;  in  this  and  that  military  center,  and  especial- 
ly in  London,  he  is  already  a  familiar  figure.  In 
France  there  are  today,  it  has  just  been  officially  de- 
clared, more  than  half  a  million  American  troops; 
and  still  they  come.  On  every  judge  of  fighting  man- 
hood they  make  the  same  impression;  in  physique 
and  moral  they  are  equal  to  the  finest  troops  raised 
by  any  country  at  the  time  when  the  standard  of 
European  manpower  stood  at  its  highest  point.  The 
American  military  tradition,  personified  in  that  little 
company  of  veterans  which  took  part  in  the  march  on 
Saturday,  is  among  the  finest  known  to  history.  To 
every  soldier  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  this  war  is  the 
highest  adventure  he  has  ever  known  or  can  know; 
the  immeasurable  driving  force  of  his  national  ideal- 
ism is  engaged  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

"These  things  are  not  unrealized  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  well  understood  at  last  that  the  policy  of  mur- 
derous atrocity  which  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  a  blunder  not  less  fatal  than  criminal. 
The  many  influences  in  Germany  which  strove  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
are  justified  a  hundred  times  today,  and  far  more,  we 
may  well  surmise,  than  the  most  apprehensive  of 
them  ever  expected.  It  was  said,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  universally  believed,  that  America  could  raise 
no  army  in  formidable  strength.  It  was  said  and 
believed  that  no  American  army,  of  whatever 
strength,  could  be  brought  to  Europe.  The  U-boat 
has  done  its  worst;  and  already  a  vast  force,  the  pick 
of  the  manhood  of  the  United  States,  is  established 
on  European  soil,  strenuously  preparing  to  take  part 
as  a  whole  in  the  fighting  in  which  the  firstcomers 
are  already  engaged.  Behind  that  force  stand  mil- 
lions more  of  men  already  enlisted  or  ready  to  be 
enlisted;  and  the  mobilization  of  the  industry  and 
resources  of  their  country  develops  day  by  day.  Of 
all  these  things  the  march  through  London  and  the 
historic  scene  before  Buckingham  Palace  were  the 
visible  and  moving  reminder.  King  George,  in  the 
name  of  all  Britain  and  the  Empire,  has  welcomed 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  new  brother- 
hood of  arms.  May  it  prove  the  beginning  of  a 
brotherhood  that  shall  still  be  strong  when  even  this 
war  has  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  men." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Recent  Conference  Between  William  II 
and  Charles  I 

On  May  12  the  German  and  Austrian  Emperors 
met  at  the  German  General  Headquarters  in  order 
to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  the  Austro-German 
alliance.  An  official  communique  has  been  published 
announcing  that  the  two  sovereigns  and  their  coun- 
sellors "exchanged  detailed  views  on  all  the  import- 
ant questions — political,  economic,  and  military — 
bearing  upon  the  present  and  future  relations  of  the 
two  monarchies." 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  French  press  is  that 
Austria-Hungary   has  irrevocably  bound   itself  to 
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Prussia;  that  Charles  has  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  by  placing  them  definitely  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Henceforth  Austria  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Prussia  that  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
do  now.  From  a  free  and  independent  state  she  has 
practically  become  a  vassal  state. 

The  leading  article  of  Le  Temps  (May  15)  is  de- 
voted to  the  meeting  of  the  two  emperors,  and  it 
analyzes  the  presumed  reasons  which  may  have  led 
up  to  this  conference: 

"Austria  is  suffering  from  an  unprecedented  fam- 
ine, in  which  Germany  can  give  it  no  aid.  Charles  I 
knows  all  the  particulars,  for  last  month  he  vis- 
ited the  districts  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
want.  ... 

"Only  the  grain  of  the  Ukraine  can  relieve  this 
terrible  misery.  Austria  can  take  it  only  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Germans.  In  exchange  for  the 
German  consent  to  give  it  to  Austria,  what  could 
Austria  refuse  the  Germans? 

"However,  if  Austria  needs  Germany  in  order  to 
get  food,  Germany  probably  needs  Austria,  to  fight. 

"In  German  Headquarters,  where  day  before  yes- 
terday Charles  I  was  received,  a  serious  error  is  now 
acknowledged,  which  they  do  not  confess  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  submarine  war,  which  was  to  have  starved 
England  by  last  summer,  has  not  even  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  arrival  in  France  this  year  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  The  German  military 
chiefs  leave  their  countrymen  in  ignorance  of  this 
capital  fact,  because  they  fear  the  moral  and  political 
crisis  which  the  revelation  might  produce.  They  re- 
member that  the  parliamentary  trouble  of  July,  1917, 
was  largely  provoked  by  Mr.  Erzberger's  speech  in 
which  he  showed  the  impossibility  of  starving  out 
England  with  the  submarines;  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  expose  their  dictatorial  regime  to  a  new  shock. 

"But  they  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  the 
fact  that  the  rapid  arrival  of  American  troops  will 
shift  the  equilibrium  of  effectives,  and  they  are  trying 
to  provide  against  the  resulting  danger  to  Germany. 
The  simplest  method  is  to  increase  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  army,  and  to  make  it,  like  the  Bavarian,  an 
annex  of  the  Prussian  army.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
this  is  the  principal  object  of  the  arrangements  con- 
cluded at  German  Headquarters?  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's General  Staff  apparently  supposes  that  the 
Slavic  soldiers  of  Austria,  thanks  to  Prussian  disci- 
pline, will  become  perfectly  dependable  'human 
material.'  Besides  this,  if  Germany  has  still  to  suf- 
fer heavy  losses  on  the  western  front,  it  has  every 
interest  in  not  allowing  the  Austrian  army  to  remain 
intact. 

"Thus  special  and  urgent  reasons  at  present  impel 
Germany  and  Austria  to  'deepen  the  alliance.'  Aus- 
tria must  have  bread,  and  Germany  must  have  can- 
non-fodder. Strengthened  by  these  economic  and 
military  ties,  the  political  actions  of  the  two  empires 
will  proceed  with  more  unity  than  ever — especially 
with  regard  to  Russia.  Their  judgments  will  be  rap- 
idly made,  and  promptly  executed." 

Auguste  Gauvin,  writing  in  Le  Journal  des  Debats 
(May  15),  uses  the  conference  of  the  two  sovereigns 


as  an  excuse  for  criticizing  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Allied  nations: 

"The  destinies  of  the  two  empires  were  insep- 
arably linked  together.  In  case  of  victory,  the  feebler 
Austria  was  condemned  to  disappear  in  Mittel- 
Euro  pa,  which  would  swallow  up  the  European  East. 
In  case  of  defeat,  the  heterogeneous  peoples  compos- 
ing the  Dual  Monarchy  would  each  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

"Only  through  complete  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  Austria-Hungary  could  any  other  solution  have 
been  conceived  of.  Yet  the  Allies  fell  into  this  error 
— and  because  of  it  have  not  won  the  war.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  putting  out  of  the  fight  the  most 
vulnerable  of  their  two  great  enemies,  they  contrived 
to  spare  and  save  her,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  her 
and  making  her  a  friend.  The  Allies  have  successive- 
ly placed  their  confidence  in  states  or  governments 
which  have  made  fools  of  them:  first  it  was  Turkey, 
bound  to  Germany  since  the  coup  d'etat  of  January 
23,  1913;  next  Bulgaria,  accomplice  of  the  Central 
Powers  since  August,  1913;  and  finally  Austria.  In 
spite  of  all  this  are  there  still  today  people  mad 
enough  to  wish  us  to  join  hands  with  the  Bolsheviks? 
Irrational  minds  confuse  the  issue.  We  hear  our 
socialist  chiefs  lamenting  the  abortive  attempt  at  an 
understanding  between  us  and  Austria,  and  demand- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
which,  as  even  the  Russian  revolutionists  acknow- 
ledge, was  sold  to  Germany.  Mr.  Renaudel  is  not 
willing  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  Austria.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  ordinary  proofs.  He  wishes  the  thing  to 
be  shown  with  "blinding  clearness.'  (Humanite, 
April  18).  In  just  this  way  neither  Mr.  Delcasse, 
nor  Sir  Edward  Grey,  nor  Mr.  Sazonof,  wished  in 
1915  to  believe  in  an  agreement  between  Bulgaria 
and  Germany:  they  wished  first  to  see  the  treaty  in 
black  and  white.  In  September,  1915,  they  imag- 
ined that  Bulgaria  was  mobilizing  against  Turkey! 
How  can  a  great  war  be  won  under  such  conditions?" 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Military  Operations  in  the  Ukraine  Since  the 
End  of  February 

(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  April  30.) 

Advancing  along  the  frontier,  the  northern  col- 
umn seized  the  bridgehead  and  station  of  Rjetschiza 
on  February  28,  and  on  the  same  day  captured  the 
Russian  Pripet  flotilla  at  Mosyr,  including  six  gun 
boats,  35  motor-boats,  and  six  hospital  barges.  On 
March  1  it  was  in  possession  of  the  extremely  import- 
ant railway  center  of  Gomel.  From  here  two  separate 
detachments  were  sent  out;  one  along  the  frontier 
towards  the  East,  the  other  along  the  railroad  toward 
the  South-east,  in  the  direction  of  Bachmatch.  It  was 
in  this  region  that  the  Bolshevik  bands  were  most 
violent.  By  February  28  the  main  column  had 
reached  the  Kieff-Shmerinka  railroad  line  at  Fastov 
and  Kasatyn.  With  the  support  of  the  Ukrainian 
troops  it  liberated  the  capital,  Kieff,  on  March  1. 
While  order  was  being  reestablished  in  the  city,  and 
the  Ukrainian  government  was  taking  over  its  old 
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post,  the  troops  continued  their  march  toward  Bach- 
match,  pressing  hard  upon  the  large  bands  of  de- 
serters. Even  at  that  time  it  could  be  seen  that  all 
which  still  remained  of  the  regular  Russian  troops 
were  the  Staffs.  The  army  effectives,  which  had  been 
decimated,  were  only  renewed  by  the  Austrian  Czech 
deserters,  who  joined  Muraviev's  troops  in  order  to 
fight  against  us  and  against  their  own  country.  On 
March  14,  a  violent  engagement  with  these  troops 
occurred  near  Bachmatch.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  at 
Gomel  and  at  Kieff.  Many  of  the  captured  deserters 
received  the  punishment  they  deserved,  although  they 
declared — characteristically — that  they  belonged  to 
the  French  Army. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  February  26,  the  southern 
column  had  made  a  surprise  attack  upon  a  head- 
quarters and  captured  a  General,  his  staff,  and  200 
men.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  staffs  are  fighting 
with  the  support  of  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 
By  advancing  South-east,  our  troops  then  tried  to 
reach  the  main  Odessa  railroad  line.  They  joined 
the  Polish  legions  at  Starokonstantinov  on  the  28th 
and  advancing  with  them  they  entered  Shmerinka  on 
March  2.  From  there  they  followed  the  main  rail- 
road towards  Balta.  But  before  they  could  get  nearer 
tc  Odessa,  they  too  had  severe  fighting  with  Maxim- 
alist bands;  on  the  8th  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Birsula  and  on  the  10th  near  Rasdyelnaye. 

After  an  agreement  with  the  Roumanian  govern- 
ment, however,  German  troops  were  sent  to  Odessa 
from  Braila  by  way  of  the  Galatz-Bendery  railroad. 
Arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  to  the  west  of 
Odessa,  they  entered  the  city,  where  very  bloody 
street  fighting  occurred.  While  they  were  still  clear- 
ing the  city,  Austrian  troops  entered  it  from  the  north 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  harbor,  where  they  cap- 
tured a  good  number  of  Russian  ships. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  forces  arrived  in  the  Uk- 
raine much  later  than  the  German  troops.  Spread 
out  on  a  large  front  they  arrived  north  of  the  Pruth 
on  February  28.    On  the  same  day  they  occupied  the 
Nowosielica-Chotin-Kamenetz-Podolik  line  and  con- 
tinued their  advance  towards  Odessa.    On  the  same 
date  of  March  1st,  during  their  advance  on  Lachovcy, 
Proskurov  and  Lipkany,  they  captured  several  Rus- 
sian staffs  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  troops. 
The  next  day,  the  Austrian  left  wing  joined  the  Ger- 
man forces  at  Shmerinka.    On  March  8,  after  a  se- 
vere combat,  they  captured  Balta  together,  and  after- 
wards participated  in  the  operations  begun  against 
Odessa.    After  Odessa,  the  naval  port  of  Nikolaiov 
was  seized,  March  1,  and  Shersson  was  occupied  on 
the  20th.    From  then  on  the  most  important  of  the 
Ukrainian  lines  of  communication,  that  connecting 
the  north  and  south,  was  cut.    Very  violent  fighting 
ensued  in  these  two  ports  during  the  following  weeks, 
for  the  Bolsheviks  kept  on  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  east  and  from  the  Crimea.    Order  was  all 
the  more  difficult  to  establish  because  the  Bolshevik 
rule  had  aroused  the  savage  instincts  of  the  working 
classes.    It  was  most  often  necessary  to  use  violence 
and  to  crush  the  rebellion  by  bloodshed.    The  An- 


archist and  Maximalist  agitators  only  began  to  be 
cowed  when  the  repression  of  Nikolaiov  had  put  a 
threatening  example  before  them. 

Some  of  the  German  forces,  marching  north-east 
from  Balta,  then  made  for  Poltava  and  Kharkov  in 
order  to  gain  the  main  railroad,  which  was  still  in  the 
power  of  the  Maximalists.  On  March  19  they  had 
severe  fighting  north-east  of  Oliviopol,  near  Novo- 
Ukrainka,  and  then  continued  north-east  toward  Pol- 
tava. Our  troops  advanced  with  ease  in  this  region, 
although  each  district  had  to  be  fought  for.  During 
one  of  these  local  fights  on  April  5,  on  the  railroad 
between  Poltava  and  Konstantinograd,  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  from  the  Rebels  28  cars  loaded  with 
French  rifles  and  munitions  as  well  as  more  than  a 
million  shells. 

At  the  same  time,  several  German  elements  which 
had  penetrated  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  captured 
Ekaterinoslav  on  the  Alexandria-Ekaterinoslav  branch 
line  in  a  surprise  attack.  By  April  8  the  important 
railroad  center  of  Charkoff  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
and  we  had  reached  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Uk- 
raine. Our  troops  at  Ekaterinoslav  also  continued 
their  eastward  march,  chasing  before  them  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Rebel  band.  Since  then  particularly 
violent  fighting  has  occurred  in  Taurida,  where  the 
opposing  bands  keep  receiving  new  reinforcements 
from  the  Crimea. 

On  April  18,  General  Kosch's  troops  took  Tschap- 
bnka,  to  the  north  of  the  Crimea,  while  the  German 
forces,  advancing  southwards  along  the  Charkoff- 
Simferpol  railroad  line,  occupied  Melitopol.  With 
considerable  effort  we  then  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
remainder  of  the  Bolshevik  bands  toward  the  frontier 
of  the  Crimea.  There  the  government  of  the  Soviets 
was  proving  to  be  a  true  reign  of  terror  for  the 
peasants  and  for  the  numerous  German  colonists  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Maximalist  movement.  The  Black 
Sea  fleet,  the  sailors  of  which  have  shown  very  radical 
tendencies,  is  still  anchored  before  Sebastopol.  This 
fact  fortifies  the  resistance  of  the  Rebels,  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  can  really  derive  effect- 
ive help  from  this  reminder  of  a  once  brilliant  fleet. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  German  command  saw  itself 
forced  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  This 
began  on  April  20  by  fighting  at  Pierekop  and  Kart- 
Kasak  where  our  troops  overcame  the  furious  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy.  Still  skirting  the  railroad,  Gen- 
eral Kosch's  troops  reached  and  occupied  Simferopol 
on  April  23.  This  operation  was  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  desired  to  reestablish  order  in  the  ports  of 
Southern  Ukraine.  Bolsheviks,  especially  sailors 
and  deserters  from  the  army,  do  not  cease  entering 
the  Ukraine  by  way  of  the  Crimea,  and  they  constitute 
themselves  in  bands  there  to  pillage  the  country. 
They  kill  without  scruple  any  German  soldier  who 
falls  into  their  hands  and  they  make  the  situation 
untenable  to  the  very  numerous  German  peasants  who 
inhabit  these  regions.  To  abstain  from  intervention 
and  from  preventing  the  Entente  from  introducing 
into  the  Crimea  arms  and  munitions  which  are  des- 
tined to  aid  the  Bolshevik  incursions  in  the  Ukraine 
would  be  to  condemn  the  efforts  of  our  Army  to 
sterility.    The  recent  capture  of  the  "Olga,"  a  ship 
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loaded  with  French  arms,  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
French  stop  at  nothing  which  through  the  Crimea 
might  cripple  our  action  in  the  Ukraine. 

At  the  present  time  German  and  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  forces  have  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Crimea.  Naturally  our  forces  there  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  have  restored  complete  order 
yet.  They  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  the  larger  towns  along  the 
railway  lines,  including,  of  course,  the  seat  of  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda.  With  the  exception  of  these 
main  lines  of  communication,  in  the  open  country  the 
influence  of  our  army  up  to  now  has  been  very  slight. 
In  spite  of  everything  the  Ukrainian  Government, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  absolutely  powerless,  has 
been  able  by  the  help  of  the  forces  of  the  Quadruplice 
to  extend  its  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  it,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
it  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  peace  by 
reason  of  the  power  which  the  German  weapons  have 
created. 

The  Present  Situation  in  the  Ukraine 

The  official  German  version  of  the  recent  change 
in  Government  in  the  Ukraine  had  it  that  it  was  purely 
an  internal  matter  in  which  the  armies  of  occupation 
were  not  concerned.  The  German  press  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  new  Government  be- 
long to  the  Cadet  Party,  and  consequently  would  not 
be  particularly  favorable  toward  Germany. 

But  the  establishment  of  Skoropadski  as  Dictator 
is  an  act  which  required  more  force  than  any  Ukrain- 
ian appears  capable  of  demonstrating  at  the  present 
time.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  if  he 
had  not  been  set  up  by  Germany,  at  least  he  was 
dependent  on  German  support. 

German  opinion  was  not  entirely  contented  on 
this  choice,  because  Skoropadski,  as  a  Cadet  and 
member  of  the  old  regime,  is  suspected  of  being  in 
favor  of  a  reincorporation  of  the  Ukraine  with  Russia. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  Skoropadski  declared  recently:  "It 
appears  that  in  Germany  I  am  regarded  as  a  reaction- 
ary and  believer  in  a  union  with  Russia.  This  is  in- 
exact. I  may  even  say  that  my  program  contains 
more  radical  democratic  reforms  than  those  of 
Scheidemann  and  David  (German  Majority  Social- 
ists). I  do  not  believe  that  these  Socialists  favor  as 
extensive  agrarian  reform  as  I  do.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  suppress  all  property,  as  would  the  pre- 
ceding Government,  but  favor  rather  changes  carried 
out  in  calm  and  order.  Without  being  a  'jingo',  I  am 
a  Ukrainian,  both  by  birth  and  convictions,  and  what 
I  wish  is  a  free  and  independent  Ukrainia." 

The  coup  d'etat  which  introduced  the  present  dic- 
tator of  the  Ukraine  was  organized  by  the  German 
military  authorities.  The  Munchner  Post  (May  9) 
describes  the  throwing  out  of  the  old  Rada:  "Ger- 
man soldiers  entered  the  chamber  and  a  German 
officer  called  out  in  Russian,  'Hands  up!'  The  mem- 
bers were  obliged  to  stand  and  keep  their  hands  above 


their  heads  while  being  searched.  A  search  was  then 
made  of  the  archives  and  all  documents  were  taken. 
This  search  lasted  three  and  a  half  hours.  The  Ger- 
mans then  arrested  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  and  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Department,  without  giving  an  indica- 
tion on  whose  authority  they  acted. 

Haas,  member  of  the  Popular  Progressive  Party, 
protested  in  the  Reichstag  against  this  abuse: 

"The  Army  has  opened  our  way  to  the  East,  but 
the  Army  is  now  doing  everything  to  upset  the  whole 
situation.  A  wild  story  was  circulated  here  of  Sicil- 
ian vespers  (wholesale  assassinations)  of  German 
officers  in  the  Ukraine.  This  story  appears  to  have 
been  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  change  in  reality 
was  put  through  by  the  Military  Authorities  in  the 
interest  of  the  large  land  owners.  The  Ukrainian 
people  are  convinced  that  this  was  organized  by  the 
Germans,  and  only  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  turn 
toward  Russia." 

Otto  Hoetzsch,  one  of  the  leading  correspondents 
of  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  and  an  authority  on  Rus- 
sian affairs,  discusses  in  the  issue  of  May  8th  and 
following  days  the  significance  of  recent  events  in  the 
Ukraine.  His  comment  is  interesting  because  he  was 
one  of  the  few  to  advise  moderation  in  expectations 
as  to  what  the  Ukraine  could  give  the  Central  Pow- 
ers.   It  is  possible  to  summarize  his  conclusions. 

The  Ukrainian  Rada  has  been  replaced  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  land  owners.  The  new  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  experience  and  intelligence,  but  their 
power,  at  the  present  time,  depends  directly  upon  the 
support  they  can  win  from  the  peasant  classes.  This 
should  include  the  small  land  owners,  specially 
numerous  in  the  Provinces  of  Kieff,  Podolia  and  Pol- 
tava. These  land  owners,  even  the  small  ones,  are 
opposed  to  Bolshevik  Communism.  They  seek,  how- 
ever, the  dividing  up  of  the  Church  properties  and 
princely  estates.  "The  opposition  to  Marshall  von 
Eichhorn's  order  protecting  property,  was  that  it 
seemed  directed  to  protect  the  large  land  owners, 
especially  the  Poles,  rather  than  the  smaller  ones. 
Any  Government  which  secures  popular  support  in 
the  Ukraine  must  approve  at  least  the  division  of 
the  big  land  holdings. 

Otto  Hoetzsch  observes  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  one  of  Cadets  who,  at  present,  are  opposed  to 
Bolshevist  Russia,  but  who  would  turn  to  Russia  if 
their  own  party  were  to  come  into  power  there.  Their 
advent  in  the  Ukraine  also  will  be  a  support  to  the 
Cadets  in  Russia.  Hoetzsch  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  national  consciousness  in  the 
Ukraine  to  make  the  formation  of  a  strong  South 
Russian  State  possible.  He  appears  to  note  with  sat- 
isfaction that  the  German  Government  did  not  have 
his  foresight  and  consequently  has  consistently 
blundered  in  its  policy  during  the  last  three  months. 
The  treaty  with  the  Ukraine  has  not  yet  been  ratified 
by  Germany.  We  must  have  no  illusions — peace 
has  not  been  reestablished  in  the  East. 

German  Policy  as  now  applied,  and  as  originally 
inspired  by  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  presumed  three 
conditions:    (1)  the  weakness  of  Northern  Russia; 
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(2)  a  complete  separation  between  Kieff  and  Mos- 
cow, and  (3)  the  friendly  accord  between  Germany 
and  the  Ukraine. 


None  of  these  three  conditions  have  been  realized. 
Germany  to  avoid  disaster  there  must  now  decide  to 
carry  out  a  policy  in  the  East  which  works  not  only 
for  immediate  but  for  distant  ends. 
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The  Irish  Problem 

Following  Mr.  Lloyd  Georges  announcement  in 
introducing  the  Man  Power  Bill  on  April  8  that  con- 
scription was  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  the  entire 
Irish  Nationalist  Party  retired  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  proceeded  to  form  a  tri-partite  alli- 
ance with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Sinn 
Feiners  and  on  April  18  sumultaneous  conferences  of 
the  political  leaders  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  at  Maynooth 
ratified  a  "solemn  national  pledge"  to  fight  conscrip- 
tion ivith  "the  most  effective  weapons  at  our  dis- 
posal." The  Nationalist-Sinn  Fein  alliance  has  failed 
to  prevent  a  contest  between  the  two  factions  at  East 
Cavan,  but  has  maintained  its  unity  in  a  campaign 
in  which  Dillon  and  De  Valera,  their  respective  lead- 
ers, have  spoken  from  the  same  platform  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  have  co-operated  in  raising 
a  No  Conscription  Fund  and  in  circulating  a  No  Con- 
scription Pledge,  which,  according  to  the  Irish  press, 
demonstrates  "a  greater  national  solidarity  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  Irish  history." 

On  the  English  side,  Mr.  Duke  has  been  succeeded 
in  the  Chief  Secretaryship  by  Mr.  Shortt,  a  pro-Home 
Rule  Liberal  M.  P.,  who  formerly  opposed  conscrip- 
tion, while  Lord  Wimborne  has  been  displaced  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  General  Lord  (formerly  Sir 
John)  French,  a  political-military  appointment  which 
gains  special  interest  from  the  resignation  (May  9) 
of  Sir  Bryan  Mahon  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  meanwhile  has 
announced  that  a  Federalized  Home  Rule  Bill  will  be 
introduced  shortly  after  May  28,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  reassembles  from  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 
The  Government  appears  to  be  prepared  to  carry 
through  this  bill  over  Ulsters  still  implacable  protest 
and  to  proceed  with  conscription  in  the  teeth  of  Irish 
opposition  which  the  English  press  believes  to  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Ireland's  opposition  to  conscription,  though  the 
absence  of  rifles  precludes  a  serious  and  concerted 
rebellion,  is  more  formidable  than  British  opinion 
apprehends,  and  that  conscription  may  be  consider- 
ably delayed,  or  at  any  rate  may  not  be  applied  till 
after  the  passage  of  Home  Rule  is  definitely  assured. 
The  Government  press  estimates  that  there  are  100,- 
000  "willing"  conscripts  in  Ireland.  Finally,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  clergy  has  brought  about  a  marked 
recrudescence  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  has  revived  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  the 
almost  forgotten  cry  of  "No  Popery." 

The  Present  Situation  in  Ireland 
"The   signs   accumulate,"   says   a  Manchester 


Guardian  editorial  of  May  10,  "that  deadly  work  is 
preparing  for  Ireland.  Yesterday  it  was  stated  that 
free  intercourse  would  cease  in  a  few  days  hence,  and 
people  could  travel  to  and  from  the  country  marked 
down  for  the  rule  of  force  only  by  permit.  Today 
we  learn  that  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ire- 
land, Sir  Bryan  Mahon,  wise  and  humane  soldier 
and  good  Irishman,  is  resigning  his  post,  and  it  is 
natural  that  Irishmen  should  draw  from  the  fact  no 
happy  augury.  To  those  who  may  think  that  the 
violation  of  Ireland  now  planned  by  our  Prime  Min- 
ister and  his  Government  is  a  small  and  passing  mat- 
ter we  would  commend  the  letter,  which  we  publish 
today,  of  one  of  Ireland's  best  known  writers  and 
finest  spirits,  Mr.  G.  W.  Russell,  the  admired  'AE.' 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  warning  that  this  crime  against 
this  country,  no  less  than  against  Ireland,  will  be 
committed;  it  is  for  lack  of  imagination,  lack  of  at- 
tention, lack  of  understanding  which  comes  only  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy.  We  do  not  think  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  to  blame.  They  do  not  realize  that 
murder,  the  murder  of  a  nation  is  afoot.  When  they 
see  the  work  begun  they  will  be  shocked,  perhaps 
horrified,  but  it  will  be  too  late.  That  is  the  burden 
of  'AE's'  warning.  And  what  meanwhile  are  our 
Liberal  leaders  doing?  Now  surely  is  the  time  for 
them  to  speak,  or  for  ever  hold  their  peace." 

The  stiff  terms  of  this  warning  to  Englishmen  in 
the  columns  of  the  pro-Government  journal  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  present  claims  of  Ireland  is  amply 
borne  out  from  the  Irish  point  of  view  by  the  above 
mentioned  letter  it  reprints  from  the  pen  of  George 
W.  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  is  not  a  Sinn  Feiner;  he  is 
not  a  politician  of  any  camp.  He  is  at  once  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Irish  writers  and  the  practical  leader 
of  Irish  agricultural  reform  through  the  rural  co- 
operative movement.  He  resigned  from  the  Conven- 
tion on  which  he  was  one  of  the  handful  of  the  men 
cordially  approved  of  by  the  English  press  as  giving 
that  body  an  "all-Irish  '  complexion  under  circum- 
stances which  have  never  since  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained. Undoubtedly,  his  point  of  view  today  is 
tinged  with  a  new  bitterness  and  distrust  of  the  pres- 
ent British  government;  but  in  these  newly  acquired 
characteristics  he  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  the  more 
in  the  present  crisis  a  representative  Irishman.  More- 
over, he  writes  with  what  so  many  Irishmen  do  not 
feel,  a  passionate  sympathy  with  the  British  cause  in 
the  war. 

"I  would  not  willingly  wound  any  of  the  people 
of  England  in  this  present  crisis  in  their  history," 
he  protests,  "for  I  know  there  is  hardly  a  household 
in  Great  Britain  to  which  death  has  not  drawn  nigh, 
and  its  people  are  bitter  at  heart  about  my  people, 
are  judging  and  condemning  them.  They  have  cried 
out  against  the  laws  which  left  Ireland  free  to  act  as 
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it  willed  in  this  war,  while  with  them  everything  from 
boyhood  to  the  verge  of  age  was  summoned  for  the 
need  of  the  State.  In  theory  Ireland  is  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  theory  it  has  obligations  to  the 
Empire.  Acting  now  on  that  theory,  the  State  im- 
poses military  service  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  on  the 
manhood  of  this  country.  It  is  met  at  once  by  Irish 
Nationalism  everywhere  in  unanimity  in  refusal  to 
obey  the  law.  It  is  this  opposition  I  wish  to  interpret. 
I  would  not  have  any  think  it  is  either  factious  or  ig- 
noble. However  painful  it  must  be  for  English  peo- 
ple to  hear  it,  the  truth  must  be  told." 

"This  is  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "which  must 
be  told  as  if  men  were  speaking  to  God  and  not  to 

each  other  It  is  that  at  this  moment  the 

Irish  nation  is  denied  rights  over  either  soul  or  body. 
•The  principles  for  which  Great  Britain  is  contending 
in  this  war  may  be  right.  Many  who  most  bitterly 
oppose  British  policy  in  Ireland  think  they  are  right. 
But  the  enemies  of  Ireland  would  not  have  free  serv- 
ice. .  .  .  They  want  Irish  Nationalists  dragged 
as  slaves  and  humiliated,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
self-consciousness  and  pride  in  nationality  had  be- 
come a  burning  flame.  Sympathy  was  turned  to  in- 
difference. Indifference  was  fanned  into  hostility, 
and  I  am  afraid  hostility  is  changing  to  bitter  hate. 

.  Our  people  look  on  this  last  act  of  British 
power  with  that  dilated  sense  of  horror  a  child  might 
feel  thinking  of  one  who  had  committed  some  sin 
which  was  awful  and  unbelievable,  such  as  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  They  turn  in  ap- 
peal to  the  Master  of  Life,  and  supplicate  Him,  and 
they  believe  by  conscience  they  are  justified  in  resist- 
ance even  to  death." 

Mr.  Russell  draws  this  dark  picture  of  what  will 
follow  the  actual  imposition  of  the  Conscription.  "If 
they  persist  in  forcing  military  service  upon  Ireland, 
if  they  insist  on  breaking  the  Irish  will,  there  will 
not  be  a  parish  here  where  blood  will  not  be  shed. 
There  will  grow  up  a  hate  which  will  be  inextinguish- 
able, lasting  from  generation  to  generation.    It  will 
be  fed  by  tradition  everywhere,  and  our  people  live 
by  tradition.    'Here  this  man  fell,'  'There  that  group 
made  their  last  stand.'   No  expression  of  regret  after 
the  deed  is  done  will  wipe  out  those  memories.  It 
will  be  spread  over  the  Empire.    It  will  invade  that 
great  Republic  where  so  many  millions  of  our  exiled 
children  have  their  home.    The  Irish  are  capable  of 
the  most  bitter  as  of  the  most  gentle  speech,  and  the 
darker  side  of  that  eloquence  shall  be  turned  against 
you.    Millions  of  the  bitterest  tongues  in  the  world 
will  be  incessantly  wagging,  breeding  sedition  in  your 
dominions,   and  hostility  against  you  in  whatever 
alien  State  they  may  live.    There  are  already  many 
burdens  laid  on  the  weary  Titan  of  the  empire.  Will 
this  burden  be  laid  on  it  also?" 

And  finally,  he  appeals  to  Englishmen  to  adopt 
the  only  method  by  which  conscription  may  even  be 
imposed  on  Ireland — leave  it  to  the  free  will  of  the 
Irish  people.  "What  moral  strength,"  he  asks,  "can 
come  to  you  from  a  nation  broken  in  pride,  shamed 
and  bleeding?  What  aid  to  military  power  will  be 
those  who  would  now  as  readily  turn  their  arms  upon 


your  officers  as  the  enemy,  for  to  such  a  pass  has  the 
unwisdom  of  our  rulers  brought  this  country?  I  say 
to  English  people,  drop  this  thing  and  seek  the  way 
of  friendship.  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Allow  Ireland 
the  freedom  in  government  the  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple ask  for,  and  trust  to  those  who  are  free  to  defend 
a  freedom  guaranteed  by  Imperial  law." 

How  far  such  words  reflect  the  present  spirit  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
of  the  speeches  now  being  made  on  "unity"  platforms 
by   Nationalists,   Sinn   Feiners   and   clergy  alike 
throughout  the  three  provinces  committed  to  Home 
Rule.    One  of  the  biggest  of  these  meetings  was  held 
in  the  open  air  on  May  5  at  Ballaghadereen,  in  the 
section  of  County  Mayo  represented  by  Mr.  Dillon 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  attendance  at  this 
meeting  is  given  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  (May  6) 
at  15,000,  including  representatives  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  the  Sinn  Fein  organization,  the  A.  0. 
H.,  and  other  national  bodies.  The  crowd  was  largely 
made  up  of  young  men  who  marched  in  long  proces- 
sions to  the  meeting,  led  by  forty  bands,  some  of 
them  from  distances  which  had  kept  them  two  days 
on  the  march.   The  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Dil- 
lon and  Mr.  de  Valera,  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
Irish  factions  who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had  been 
bitter  political  opponents.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Dillon's  plea  for  continued  unity  was  fre- 
quently qualified  by  the  limitation  "for  these  few 
weeks  only,"  and  that  Mr.  de  Valera  opposed  "too 
much  unity"  on  the  same  principle  that  he  opposed 
the  noise  caused  by  people  who  made  such  a  fuss 
crying  "Silence,"  at  a  meeting. 

But  the  crux  of  the  speeches  was  the  actual  incite- 
ments by  these  men,  the  most  responsible  in  Ireland, 
to  armed  and  desperate  resistance  against  conscrip- 
tion. The  meeting  was  opened,  charactristically,  by 
the  reading  of  a  letter  by  the  chairman,  a  priest,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Achonry  which  closed  with  these  plain 
words:  "May  God  grant  ....  that  every 
nerve  and  energy  be  devoted  to  preparing  to  meet  the 
enemy  whenever  he  thinks  it  well  to  perpertrate  his 
folly."  Coming  at  the  end  of  his  long  and  passion- 
ate address  to  the  actual  means  by  which  the  resist- 
ance he  counselled  was  to  be  carried  out,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon himself,  erstwhile  constitutional  leader  of  a  po- 
litical party,  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  moment  our  proclamation  is 
issued  (resisting  conscription),  that  those  of  us  who 
are  sitting  in  the  Mansion  House  Conference  controll- 
ing the  movement  will  be  put  away.  When  the  time 
comes,  if  it  should  ever  come,  when  we  know  the  proc- 
lamation is  going  to  be  issued  and  that  won't  be  at 
the  worst  for  three  or  four  weeks  from  now,  you  may 
rely  upon  us  that  directions  will  reach  you  through 
all  the  National  organizations. 

"All  directions  having  the  authority  of  the  Man- 
sion House  Committee  will  be  sent  to  all  National 
organizations,  United  Irish  League,  Sinn  Fein,  Irish 
Volunteers,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  above 
all  they  will  be  sent  to  the  priests.  The  time  may 
come  when  you  may  have  to  look  for  directions  from 
the  priests,  because  even  through  the  organizations 
it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  directions,  and  again  here 
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I  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  enor- 
mous service  in  this  tremendous  danger  and  crisis  for 
the  nation  has  been  rendered  by  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land by  placing  her  supreme  organization  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people.  Again,  I  trust,  and  make  a  sol- 
emn appeal,  that  there  should  be  no  rivalry  or  jeal- 
ousy. All  Nationalist  organizations  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  the  Mansion  House  Conference, 
and  the  only  rivalry  that  ought  to  be  tolerated  is  a 
generous  rivalry  as  to  who  can  work  most  effectively 
in  this  great  battle.  In  the  last  resort  I  think  it  right 
and  necessary  to  warn  you  that  central  guidance  may 
disappear,  and  the  parish  committees  may  have  to 
carry  on  the  resistance  on  their  own  responsibility, 
but  my  long  experience  of  movements  in  Ireland 
which  had  to  be  carried  on  with  hostile  Governments 
and  ferocious  Coercion  Acts  has  given  me  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  resource  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
take  an  army  such  as  England  can  ill  spare  to  carry 
out  successfully  a  policy  of  conscription  in  Ireland 
against  a  disciplined  and  united  people  whose  whole 
mind  is  bent  on  defeating  this  iniquitous  law." 

Such  is  the  tone  of  Ireland's  Nationalist  leaders; 
and  the  popular  reaction  if  anything,  has  exceeded 
their  hopes  and  has  swamped  their  improvised  ma- 
chinery for  controlling  it.  The  earliest  demonstration 
was  the  Mansion  House  Conference  on  April  18  in 
Dublin  where  the  chiefs  of  the  regular  Nationalists 
such  as  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Devlin,  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, such  as  Healy  and  O'Brien,  and  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  such  as  De  Valera  and  joined  in  the  first 
compact  of  unity  and  founded  the  permanent  "center 
of  resistance"  alluded  to  so  menacingly  by  Mr.  Dillon 
above.  Organized  resistance  started  with  this  meet- 
ing, and  spread  through  innumerable  local  commit- 
tees and  was  reflected  by  innumerable  signs  of  fer- 
ment, national  as  well  as  local.  The  first  stage  of 
these  demonstrations  may  be  said  to  have  culminated 
in  the  demand  made  by  the  Irish  Labor  Conference 
in.  Dublin  for  a  general  strike  on  April  22.  The  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  adopted.  On  the  day  set  (Times, 
April  22)  public  houses  were  generally  closed,  the 
delivery  even  of  bread  suspended  and  the  day  was 
kept  as  a  sort  of  extra  holiday  throughout  Ireland. 
Most  of  the  newspapers  suspended  publication,  a 
large  part  of  the  train  service  was  cut  off  (Times, 
April  24)  and  the  day  was  given  up  to  political  meet- 
ings, which  seem  to  have  been,  though  ominous  in 
tone,  as  a  rule  wholly  peaceful.  In  Belfast  alone, 
in  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Labor  Conference  were  entirely  ignored 
(Morning  Post,  April  24). 

Meanwhile,  people  all  over  Ireland  were  signing 
a  new  Covenant,  defiantly  modelled  after  Ulster's  fa- 
mous pact  of  1913,  pledging  themselves  to  resist  con- 
scription to  the  end.  At  a  single  meeting  in  Cork, 
20,000  persons  took  the  pledge  at  one  time  (Daily 
Telegraph,  April  24).  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  ascer- 
tain just  how  many  signatures  have  been  secured,  but 
judging  from  reports,  the  number  must  represent  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  total  population.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  (April  25)  placed 


the  number  at  "nearly  a  million  men  and  women" 
at  the  time  of  writing;  but  this  estimate  is  probably 
an  exaggerated  one.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  at 
each  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
pledge,  the  presiding  officer  appears  to  have  been  a 
priest  (Irish  Independent,  April  18) ;  and  that  the 
meetings  were  usually  held  after  late  Mass,  which 
was  frequently  a  Mass  of  intercession  to  avoid  con- 
scription (Freeman's  Journal,  April  22). 

In  the  closing  days  of  April  it  became  more  and 
more  obvious  that  resistance  was  proceeding  on  care- 
fully organized  lines.  Thus  the  Freeman  s  Journal 
(April  27)  points  out  that  "the  network  of  commit- 
tees covering  every  parish  in  Ireland  is  indeed  par- 
ticularly complete,"  and  that  "when  the  Nationalist 
conference  issues  its  instructions  it  will  find  the  Na- 
tion fully  prepared  to  give  them  effect." 

Parallel  with  this  movement,  the  religious  heir- 
archy,  as  has  frequently  been  indicated  above,  cor- 
dially supported  the  anti-conscription  campaign.  On 
April  18  a  convocation  of  bishops  at  Maynooth  called 
by  Cardinal  Logue  and  supported  by  the  two  Irish 
Archbishops,  affirmed  the  definite  adherence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  declaration  signed 
on  the  same  day  by  the  leaders  of  the  Mansion  House 
Conference,  which  reads  as  follows  (Times,  April 
19): 

"Taking  our  stand  on  Ireland's  separate  and  dis- 
tinct nationhood,  and  affirming  the  principle  of  lib- 
erty that  the  governments  of  all  nations  derive  their 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  we  deny 
the  right  of  the  British  Government,  or  any  external 
authority  to  impose  compulsory  military  service  on 
Ireland  against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  passing  of  the  Conscription  Bill  by  the 
British  House  of  Commons  must  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  Irish  nation.  The  alterna- 
tive to  accepting  it  as  such  is  to  surrender  our  lib- 
erty and  to  acknowledge  ourselves  slaves.  It  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  small  nationalities 
to  self-determination  which  even  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England — now  preparing  to  apply  naked  militar- 
ism, and  force  his  Act  upon  Ireland — himself  offi- 
cially announced  as  an  essential  condition  of  peace 
at  the  Peace  Congress.  The  attempt  to  enforce  it 
will  be  an  unwarrantable  aggression,  which  we  call 
upon  all  Ireland  to  resist  by  the  most  effective  means 
at  its  disposal." 

The  Religious  Issue 

This  forcible  initiative  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland,  though  not  wholly  unlooked  for  by  the 
Nationalists,  has  raised  a  new  set  of  problems  in  a 
situation  already  sufficiently  complex. 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Times  writing 
on  April  19  outlined  the  situation  thus:  "The  Irish 
Catholic  Church  has  taken  charge  of  the  situation  and 
accepts  no  doubt  the  grave  responsibilities  of  its  ac- 
tion. It  has  taken  a  large  risk  in  identifying  itself 
with  the  activities  of  the  Sinn  Fein  element,  but  on 
the  other  hand  one  must  suppose  that  it  has  received 
guarantees  that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 

will  take  decisive  action  without  its  consent  

The  situation  is  entirely  novel  and  very  dangerous 
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....  the  Church  and  the  political  leaders  seem 
to  contemplate  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  but  the 
country  is  full  of  sinister  influence.  Much  will  de- 
pend during  the  next  few  weeks  on  the  Church's  abil- 
ity to  exercise  control  which  it  has  now  assumed,  and 
much  will  depend  on  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the 
British  Government." 

On  April  25  the  matter  was  raised  to  a  phase 
of  still  graver  complications  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  an  Irish  Unionist  Member  asked  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  Foreign  Secretary,  whether  a  member  of 
the  Sacred  College  (Cardinal  Archbishop  Logue)  \ad 
recently  pledged  himself  to  "resist  by  the  most  ef- 
fective means  at  his  disposal"  certain  clauses  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  applied  to  Ireland.    Mr.  Bal- 
four in  reply  could  "hardly  believe  that  when  the 
Military  Service  Act  is  legally  applied  to  Ireland, 
any  member  of  the  Sacred  College  will  place  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land."    He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Vatican  was  "fully  informed  but  did 
not  propose  to  make  an  official  representation."  The 
same  Unionist  Member  asked  Mr.  Bonar  Law  whether 
"those  persons  in  Ireland  who  would  endeavor  to 
oppose  the  purpose  of  the  Military  Service  Act" 
would  be  considered  as  guilty  of  an  offense  against 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations.    Mr.  Bonar 
Law  avoided  answering  by  declaring  that  the  offense 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  any  individ- 
ual case. 

On  April  24,  speaking  editorially,  the  Times  con- 
tinued to  analyze  the  situation:  "There  is  no  mis- 
understanding the  tremendous  gravity  of  the  issue 
which  they  (the  Roman  Hierarchy  in  Ireland)  seem 
bent  on  raising.  It  goes  far  deeper  than  any  mere 
question  of  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  Military 
Service  Act.  At  bottom  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
old  claim  of  a  powerful  religious  organization  to  defy 
the  law  of  the  land  in  a  matter  which  is  not  even  re- 
motely religious."  The  Hierarchy  had  given  to  the 
anti-conscription  movement  great  and  invaluable  stim- 
ulus. In  challenging  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
Church  "has  shaken  to  its  foundations  a  whole  edifice 
of  religious  toleration  in  these  Islands." 

The  Times  in  the  editorial  just  cited  went  on  to 
congratulate  the  British  people  on  the  "forbearance" 
that  they  had  shown  in  making  "so  little  protest;" 
but  since  April  24  expostulations  have  been  numer- 
ous and  emphatic.   Indeed  on  that  very  day  the  Morn- 
ing Post  spoke  of  "the  shame  of  Ireland  where  pre- 
lates, priests,  and  politicians  alike,  are  swearing  in 
the  fighting  men  of  Ireland  to  stand  aloof  in  this 
quarrel  in  which  their  brothers  and  kins-folk  are  fight- 
ing and  dying.    .    .    .    Cardnials,  Archbishops,  Bish- 
ops and  protestors  are  preaching  resistance  to  the  law 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  incidently  giving  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  Germany.    Are  these 
commanders  fulfilling  instructions  sent  by  the  Vat- 
ican, or  are  they  in  this  matter  going  on  their  own 
responsibility;  and  if  so  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  towards  them?" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  British  press 
have  taken  so  bitter  a  tone  over  this  religious  issue. 
Liberal  and  radical  papers,  which  have  from  the  be- 


ginning blamed  the  Government  for  attempting  to  en- 
force conscription  in  Ireland,  do  not  show  the  same 
measure  of  resentment.    Thus  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian (April  26)  sees  that:  "there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Vatican  has  taken  any  part  in  stimulat- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  .... 
nor  is  there  any  evidence    ....    that  Cardinal 
Logue    ....    has  advised  any  other  than  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  the  passing  or  application  of 
the  Compulsory  Military  Law."    The  Guardian  ad- 
mits that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ranged  itself  solidly 
on  the  side  of  popular  resistance  to  compulsion  and 
is  ready  actively  to  stand  by  its  declarations.  It 
points  out,  moreover,  in  a  distinctly  reassuring  tone 
that  "anyone  who  does  resist,  or  supports  resistance, 
would  undoubtedly  incur  the  penalties  of  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act  or  any  of  the  more  ancient  or  form- 
idable instruments  of  the  law  which  make  it  treason 
for  any  person  to  engage  in  political  action  under  the 
government  of  authority  outside  the  Realm.  But," 
says  the  Guardian,  "it  is  possible  that  the  disaster 
can  still  be  avoided.    There  is  every  indication  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  acting  as  an  incendiary  but 
as  a  restraining  force  and  we  trust  that  it  will  con- 
tinue on  this  path;" 

The  Manchester  Guardian  was  then  at  once  con- 
ciliatory and  threatening.    But  the  conciliatory  ele- 
ment was  lacking  in  many  other  papers  besides  the 
Morning  Post.    The  Sunday  Observer  and  certain  of 
the  Harmsworth  papers  in  fact  raised  a  "No  Popery" 
cry,  such  as  has  not  been  heard  in  England  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    This  provoked  protest  and  even  re- 
crimination from  Ireland.    The  Irish  Independent 
(April  29)  spoke  of  "the  fury  with  which  the  bigots 
are  raging  against  the  Bishops  of  Ireland"  and  said 
that  "in  certain  quarters  in  England  people  of  great 
influence  are  eagerly  discussing  the  chance  of  getting 
up  a  new  sensation  'which,  worked  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  resources  of  the  modern  Press,  might  eas- 
ily land  us  into  a  new  Titus  Oates  frenzy.'  "  The 
Independent  was  particularly  bitter  against  the  Times 
of  which  the  anti-Irish  and  anti-Catholic  bias    .    .  . 
is  a  tradition  which  is  not  likely  to  be  broken." 
But  the  real  reply  came  from  Cardinal  Logue 
himself  in  an  interview  granted  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  printed  by  that  paper 
on  April  30.    The  aged  Cardinal,  whom  the  corre- 
spondent describes  as  the  grand  old  man  of  Irish 
Catholicism,  was  asked  bluntly  "whether  the  Irish 
Catholic  Hierarchy  was  taking  the  lead  against  con- 
scription as  part  of  a  pro-German  plot  engineered 
from  the  Vatican." 

The  Cardinal  answered  as  bluntly  that  "the  idea 
was  nonsense."  The  Irish  Bishops  had  "received  no 
instructions  and  no  suggestions  from  the  Vatican," 
which  had  been  "neutral  throughout."  "The  Vati- 
can," said  the  Cardinal  "has  never  sought  to  influence 
action  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
other  country.  The  Cardinal  in  discussing  the  Irish 
attitude  toward  conscription  brought  up  the  fact  that 
"during  the  last  60  or  70  years  Ireland  has  lost 
nearly  one-half  her  population."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Irishmen  had  enlisted  generally,  they 
would  have  continued  to  do  so  if  England  had  be- 
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haved  decently  and  if  the  War  Office  at  one  time  had 
not  set  itself  against  the  raising  of  Irish  divisions  as 
such.  Concerning  his  own  attitude  toward  recruiting 
he  said:  "In  the  office  I  hold  I  have  never  considered 
it  a  part  of  my  duty  to  urge  anybody  to  go  and  fight, 
either  in  this  war  or  in  any  other,  but  I  have  never 
discouraged  him;  this  is  a  matter  for  the  man  to  de- 
cide for  himself."  He  denied  having  any  knowledge 
that  any  Irish  Bishops  had  taken  a  different  line.  As 
regards  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  toward  conscrip- 
tion he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  "strongly  against 
physical  resistance."  In  answer  to  another  pointed 
question  he  declared  it  was  not  true  that  the  Bishops 
bad  "thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners."  He  himself  had  always  been  against  Sinn 
Fein  as  such  and  had  always  said  so.  The  "No 
Popery  Cry,"  he  concluded,  "would  do  more  harm 
tc  the  Allies  than  to  the  Church." 

Cardinal  Logue's  interview  has  been  far  from  re- 
assuring to  British  public  opinion.  British  Catholic 
opinion,  traditionally  hostile  both  to  Home  Rule  and 
to  the  interference  of  Irish  clerics  in  politics,  was 
crystallized  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
council  of  the  Catholic  Union  in  Great  Britain  and 
issued  to  the  press  on  May  1.  The  salient  paragraph 
of  these  resolutions  viewed  "with  the  deepest  regret 
the  action  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  .  .  . 
which  seems  to  support  a  movement  for  organized 
disobedience  to  the  law."  Counter-recriminations 
promptly  followed  from  the  Irish  Catholic  papers, 
who  backed  up  the  Freeman  s  Journal  (May  1)  de- 
scription of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  as 
a  purely  "aristocratic  Tory  body,"  most  of  whose 
members  were  prepared  in  1914  to  "uplift  an  ex- 
actly similar  standard  of  armed  resistance  to  Home 
Rule." 

The  Irish  Catholics  have  so  far  had  no  such 
sweeping  answer,  however,  to  Belgian  and  French 
Catholic  protests.  A  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Logue  by  the  Catholic  membership  of  the  Ligue  Bel- 
go-Britannique  concludes,  in  this  connection,  with  this 
particularly  pointed  reminder  (Morning  Post,  May 
8) :  "Is  it  possible  that  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  whose 
spiritual  mission  is  to  teach  the  Irish  people  a  really 
Christian  morality,  will  urge  them  to  repudiate  their 
pledged  word,  and,  betraying  their  ancient  traditions, 
to  tread  the  pathway  of  cowardly  connivance  in  a  das- 
tardly crime?  Your  Eminence,  this  attitude  of  hos- 
tility towards  the  spiritual  interests  of  democracy  is 
the  more  disturbing  in  that  the  point  under  dispute 
is  purely  civil,  for  your  clergy  are  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  risking  the  safety  of  their  persons  in  defence 
of  moral  right." 

Thus  the  affair  rests  for  the  time.  Resentment 
on  both  sides  is  still  keen;  but  saner  influences  are 
still  making  themselves  heard.  Thus  the  Westminster 
Gazette  (May  3)  says:  that  "the  House  is  in  no  mood 
to  stand  the  addition  of  a  No-Popery  campaign  to 
the  Irish  trouble.  As  a  Liberal  member  put  it  in  the 
Lobby  yesterday,  with  what  face  can  those  who  re- 
cently urged  armed  resistance  to  the  Home  Rule  Act, 
and  did  nothing  to  discourage  Irish  Protestant  clergy- 
men from  preaching  the  right  of  rebellion,  now  de- 


nounce the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ireland  for 
advising  passive  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
if  it  is  put  into  force?" 

Irish  Dissensions  and  British  Preparations 

The  unity  of  the  Irish  parties,  however  firm  may 
be  their  agreement  on  non-conscription,   has  been 
short-lived  in  practical   politics.    The  Nationalists 
and  Sinn  Feiners  co-operated  for  a  time  in  filling  one 
or  two    recent    seats,    notably   that  of  E.  Tyrone 
{Northern  Whig,  April  5),  but  they  have  found  con- 
tinued co-operation  impossible  and  a  spirited  and 
often  acrimonious  electorial  contest  is  now  going  on 
in  E.  Cavan.    In  this  case  as  in  others  it  is  the  Sinn 
f  einers  who  have  forced  the  pace.    They  have  put 
forward  as  their  candidate  none  other  than  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Griffith,  the  most  provocative  and  anti-British  of 
all  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders.   Nationalist  feeling  toward 
Mr.  Griffith's  campaign,  as  well  as  the  present  gen- 
eral state  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Nationalist  alliance  is 
searchingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dillon's  latest  speech 
on  the   Cavan  "battleground."     "The   Sinn  Fein 
party,"  he  is  reported  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (May 
13)  "has  put  forward  as  a  candidate  the  most  offen- 
sive and  scurrilous  critic  of  the  Irish  party  in  their 
ranks.   What  brought  conscription  to  Ireland  was  the 
marching  and  drilling  in  Clare  last  January  and  Feb- 
ruary.   Mr.  de  Valera  had  boasted  that  he  could  call 
to  his  banner  500,000  well  drilled  Irishmen,  and  the 
London  Press  began  to  say  there  were  500,000  young 
men  ready  for  the  trenches,  and  that  was  where  they 
ought  to  be,  and  they  would  bring  them  there.  Then 
there  was  the  outbreak  in  Galway  and  Clare,  and  men 
ploughed  up  lands.    A  state  of  chaos  ensued.  The 
military  marched  troops  to  Clare  and  said,  'Look  at 
what  we  have  done  in  Clare.    We  can  conscript  Ire- 
land as  easily  as  we  have  tamed  Clare.'    That,  de- 
clared Mr.  Dillon,  was  what  brought  conscription  to 
Ireland.    He   had  not  said  it  before,  but  he  was 
forced  to  say  it  by  the  lies  with  which  Mr.  Griffith  had 
deluged  East  Cavan  during  the  election." 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  as  showing  the  determina- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  Sinn  Feiners — one  of  the 
outstanding  critical  features  of  the  situation — that 
the  Irish  correspondent  of  the  Times  records  the  Sinn 
Feiners'  reasons  for  not  withdrawing  from  the  East 
Cavan  election.  "When  Sinn  Fein  was  asked  to  with- 
draw from  the  election,"  he  says  (May  14),  "they  re- 
plied that  this  was  not  a  question  of  winning  an  elec- 
tion, but  that  it  might  be  a  question  of  saving  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  Compromise  on  national  principle 
at  this  juncture  would  be  fatal  to  the  national  cause." 

The  same  issue  of  the  Times  records  that  the  Anti- 
Conscription  Fund  has  now  reached  a  total  of  over 
92,000  pounds  from  353  parishes  in  Ireland.  The 
fund  is  the  largest,  according  to  the  Irish  papers 
(Irish  Independent,  May  7),  ever  raised  in  Ireland 
for  an  Irish  cause,  being  over  twice  as  large  as  the 
biggest  fund  Parnell  raised  for  the  Land  League  in 
the  last  acute  conflict  between  the  Irish  and  British 
nations. 

Ulstermen  have  regarded  the  growing  ferment  in 
Nationalist  Ireland  with  increasingly  bitter  distrust, 
and  their  hostile  position  even  toward  Federal  Home 
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Rule  remains  the  same  as  was  revealed  in  the  report 
of  the  Convention  (See  Press  Review,  April  18, 
1918).  Even  coupled  with  conscription  the  Ulster 
Protestant  countries  are  not  prepared  to  countenance 
any  form  of  Irish  self-determination.  With  the  Pre- 
mier's statement  that  Home  Rule  was  actually  to  be 
introduced  another  discouraging  element  appeared. 
The  Southern  Unionists,  repudiating  the  consent 
which  they  had  given  to  the  establishment  of  Home 
Rule  in  the  Irish  Convention,  preceded  Ulster  with 
a  protest  issued  generally  by  the  press  (April  18), 
protesting  against  the  promised  bill.  Their  excuse 
was  "the  prevailing  sedition  and  anarchy  which  neces- 
sitates the  retention  in  Ireland  of  many  divisions  of 
His  Majesty's  troops."  Under  such  conditions  the 
''so-called  safeguards"  offered  to  Unionists  by  the 
Government  must  be  considered  worthless.  "The 
establishment  of  Home  Rule  would  not  close  a  con- 
troversy, it  would  open  a  revolution." 

As  soon  as  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  are 
disclosed  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  expected  to  make  a 
speaking  tour  through  Ulster,  a  mission  which  is  al- 
ready looked  upon  with  apprehension  by  the  pro-Gov- 
ernment press  in  England.  Thus,  the  Daily  MaiVs 
Irish  correspondent  (May  11),  who  has  steadily  sup- 
ported the  Home  Rule-Conscription  compromise,  ad- 
mits that  :  "It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  from  men  of 
responsibility  and  influence  in  loyal  Ulster  hinted 
threats  if  the  Government  persists  in  its  Home  Rule 
proposals.  There  is  probably  no  real  seriousness  in 
such  threats,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Sir  Edward 
Carson  putting  them  into  words  during  the  fierce  cam- 
paign throughout  Ulster,  which  he  is  expected  to 
launch  against  the  new  Bill  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
closed." 

Sir  Edward  Carson  himself  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  press  (Morning  Post,  May  8)  whose  terms  are 
far  from  reassuring,  which,  indeed  he  bluntly  opens 
by  regretting  that  "the  Unionist  Party,  which  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  Government,  should  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  revival  of  the  Home  Rule  controversies.  Our 
people,"  he  concludes,  "do  not  believe  that  either  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  or  Mr.  Walter  Long  could  ever  be  a  party 
to  any  bill  which  did  not  carry  out  their  specific 
pledges  to  Ulster,  so  freely  and  so  frequently  made." 

Nevertheless,  the  Ministry  has  shown  no  signs  of 
withdrawing  or  of  reconsidering  their  Home  Rule 
Bill.  A  committee  of  the  Government  is  now  work- 
ing out  its  details,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  announced 
(Daily  Telegraph,  May  10)  that  the  Bill  will  be  duly 
introduced  as  soon  after  the  reassembly  of  Parlia- 
ment on  May  28  following  the  Whitsuntide  recess  as 
other  business  permits.  He  has  also  promised  that 
the  Order  in  Council  putting  conscription  in  Ireland 
into  effect  will  not  be  made  until  after  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  introduced. 

Finally,  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  face  the  consequences  of  all  the  bitter  and 
perilous  complications  of  their  present  Irish  policy 
seems  assured.  Lord  (formerly  Sir  John)  French  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Shortt  as  Chief  Secretary 
took  their  oaths  of  office  without  incident  on  May  12. 
Mr.  Shortt's  record  as  an  anti-conscription  Home  Rule 


Liberal  has  brought  caustic  comment  from  papers  so 
widely  out  of  touch  as  the  Daily  News,  which  regards 
(May  9)  his  acceptance  of  conscription  as  "insin- 
cere" and  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  which  has  con- 
stantly taken  his  appointment  as  an  unworthy  sop  to 
Liberalism.  The  pro-Government  press,  however, 
has  solidly  supported  both  Mr.  Shortt  and  Lord 
French.  Both  men  are  Irishmen,  both  are  Home  Rul- 
ers, both  are  unflinchingly  honest  and  patriotic.  Lord 
French  is  known  to  sympathize  (Morning  Post,  May 
5)  with  the  moderate  Home  Rule  movement  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  strongly  as  it  has  opposed  the 
Government's  present  Irish  policy,  has  several  times 
stated  that  he  should  be  cleared  from  the  often  re- 
peated imputation  that  he  connived  with  Ulster  in 
1914  to  paralyze  the  enforcement  of  Home  Rule  in 
that  eventful  year. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Government  is  preparing  for 
serious  opposition.  Traffic  is  stopped  across  St. 
George's  channel  to  all  save  "authorized  persons,"  and 
a  force  of  soldiers  and  police  is  being  maintained  in 
Ireland  which  the  Irish  papers  claim  is  much  larger 
than  the  expected  returns  in  conscripts.  The  Daily 
Mail  (May  4)  has  stated  that  the  Government  expects 
to  get  100,000  "willing"  conscripts  alone,  besides  the 
harvest  after  "the  fury  dies  down"  of  "potential" 
soldiers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  Labor 
movement,  in  the  persons  of  such  leaders  as  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Barnes  is  neither  counselling  nor 
upholding  opposition  to  the  law  in  Ireland,  though 
Mr.  Thomas  in  particular  is  a  staunch  opponent  of 
conscription.  The  British  Labor  Party  is  working 
vigorously  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  for  the 
postponement  of  Irish  Conscription  until  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  assurance  of  Home  Rule  shall 
have  actually  materialized. 

The  two  British  political  parties  face  the  crisis 
with  feelings  wholly  distinct  from  one  another;  the 
Unionists,  outside  of  the  Ulster  faction,  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  reassurance  which  hardly  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  the  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism  which  goes  as 
far,  perhaps,  in  the  other  direction.  It  may  be 
judged  from  the  tones  of  two  characteristic  editorials, 
the  first  from  the  moderate  Unionist  Observer  (May 
12),  and  the  second  from  the  Liberal  and  pro-Asquith 
Westminster  Gazette  (May  11),  what  element  now 
has  the  upper  hand  in  England  in  dealing  out  the 
present  settlement  to  Ireland. 

"The  news  from  Ireland  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment," the  Observer  hopefully  declares,  "is  a  lit- 
tle more  reassuring.  It  is  evident  that  Irish  public 
opinion  is  in  a  more  receptive  condition  since  it  was 
announced  that  the  Government's  new  Bill  is  to  in- 
volve the  recognition  of  the  Federal  principle,  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  applicable  ultimately 
to  the  other  members  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This, 
development  of  policy  may  not  satisfy  the  newborn 
demands  of  the  Nationalists  upon  the  question  of  the 
control  of  Customs  and  Excise,  but  it  will  have  a 
conciliatory  effect  as  showing  what  Home  Rule  may 
attain  to  under  a  Federal  scheme.  The  arrangements 
for  putting  the  new  Military  Service  Act  into  opera- 
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tion  to  a  definite  extent  are  taking  the  regular 
course." 

As  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  "Day  by 
day,"  laments  the  Gazette,  "we  see  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  Government's  policy  evaporating  and  the 
Unionist  side  coming  uppermost.  The  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  postponed  till  after  Whitsuntide;  it  is  daily 
affirmed  meanwhile  that  conscription  will  be  enforced 
at  all  costs.  We  view  with  the  gravest  misgiving  this 
and  other  developments  which  threaten  the  most  seri- 


ous trouble,  but  we  are  now  only  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  apparently  accepted  without  demur 
by  the  Liberal  and  Labor  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  striking  example  of  how  political 
forces  work  to  the  extinction  of  the  minority  ele- 
ments in  a  political  combination.  The  Unionist  Party 
are  driving  the  combination  to  the  extinction  of  Home 
Rule  and  the  enforcement  of  conscription,  and,  under 
one  plea  or  another,  their  associates  submit.  If  the 
combination  escapes  disaster  over  this,  the  Unionists 
will  definitely  have  asserted  their  authority." 
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The  Aftermath  of  the  Maurice  Affair 

It  is  no  surprise  to  British  public  opinion  that 
following  the  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upholding  the  Prime  Minister,  Major  General 
Sir  F.  B.  Maurice,  author  of  the  famous  letter  that 
precipitated  this  crisis,  has  been  placed  on  retired 
pay.  The  following  statement  confirming  this  de- 
cision appeared  generally  in  the  press  of  May  13, 
and  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

"It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Army  Coun- 
cil, having  considered  the  explanations  tendered  by 
Major-General  Sir  F.  B.  Maurice  of  the  breach  of 
the  regulations  committed  by  him  in  writing  and  caus- 
ing to  be  published  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
press  on  the  7th  instant,  have  decided  that  he  be 
placed  forthwith  on  retired  pay." 

The  comment  which  still  continues  in  the  wake 
of  the  Maurice  affair  clearly  indicates,  however,  that 
much  more  was  felt  to  be  behind  this  dramatic  inci- 
dent than  the  isolated  defiance  of  General  Maurice. 
Other  subsequent  comments  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment, none  too  sure  of  its  position  in  the  increas- 
ing storms  and  perplexities  of  the  coming  season, 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  score  a  popular  victory 
over  still  another  of  its  prominent  military  critics.  At 
any  rate,  the  satirical  comment  of  Punch  (May  15) 
ab  often  before  has  its  serious  side: 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
far  wrong  when,  in  referring  to  General  Maurice,  he 
said,  T  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine.'  Certainly  he  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment a  new  lease  of  life." 

General  Maurice's  relations  with  the  Government, 
however,  so  far  from  being  ended,  in  another  sense 
have  just  begun,  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  May  15 
announces  that  he  has  become  military  critic  to  that 
journal.  The  Chronicle,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Robert 
Donald,  according  to  latest  accounts,  is  still  holding 
a  position  in  the  official  Press  Bureau,  but  which  has 
sharply  criticized  the  Government's  handling  of  the 
Maurice  affair  from  the  beginning,  prints  an  ex- 
planatory statement  in  its  issue  of  May  15  of  which 
the  salient  points  are  as  follows: 

"The  Daily  Chronicle  has  invited  Major-General 
Maurice  to  contribute  articles  on  military  subjects 
to  its  columns.  General  Maurice  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. .  .  .  .  General  Maurice  will  write  on 
purely  military  matters,  dealing  with  the  operations 
in  the  various  theaters  of  war." 

General  Maurice's  first  article  does  not  discuss 
the  war,  but  confines  itself  to  subject  matter  indi- 
cated in  its  title:  "A  personal  Explanation."  Al- 
though he  prefaces  this  explanation  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  does  not  "intend  to  indulge  in  any  re- 
criminations," he  devotes  the  major  part  of  his  first 


article,  after  claiming  that  "my  case  has  not  been 
heard,"  to  re-stating  his  contentions  at  length. 

General  Maurice's  explanation,  is  confined  to  per- 
sonal matters,  since  he  frankly  confesses  that  "obvi- 
ously, a  newspaper  controversy  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  facts  stated  in  my  letter  of  May  6,  which  I 
was,  and  am,  prepared  to  substantiate  before  a  trib- 
unal appointed  by  Parliament,  is  impossible,  as  proof 
depends  on  the  production  of  confidential  informa- 
tion." 

"I  feel,  however,"  he  continues,  "that  I  owe  my 
readers  a  word  of  explanation  on  two  comments 
which  the  Prime  Minister  made  on.  "my  conduct,  and 
these  I  can  answer  without  disclosing  secrets.  The 
first  is  as  to  my  presence  at  Versailles  at  the  session 
in  which  the  question  of  the  taking  over  the  line  was 
discussed.  I  accompanied  the  British  representa- 
tives to  Versailles,  and  I  was  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  session  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

"During  the  meetings  held  after  the  first  I  was 
in  a  corridor  outside  the  council  chamber,  and,  in 
the  intervals  between  the  meetings,  was  engaged  on 
work  in  connection  with  the  questions  under  exami- 
nation. I  hold,  therefore,  that  my  statement  that  I 
was  at  Versailles  at  the  time  is  justified.  As  to  the 
second  point,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  why  I  did 
not  make  any  criticisms  of  Ministerial  statements 
either  to  him  or  to  my  chief,  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Staff,  while  I  was  in  office. 

"The  Prime  Minister  made  his  speech  on  April  9. 
I  was  not,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  reports  of  the 
speech,  in  the  House  on  that  occasion.  The  day  on 
which  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  was  also  the  day  on 
which  the  enemy's  attack  in  Flanders  began.  Be- 
tween then  and  April  20,  when  I  handed  over  my 
work  to  my  successor,  I  was  very  much  occupied  with 
my  duties,  and  was  part  of  the  time  in  France.  I  had 
no  leisure  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech.  I  did  notice  the  statement  about  the 
forces  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  me,  by  itself,  to  warrant  my  calling  atten- 
tion to  it  at  a  time  when  everyone  was  very  much 
occupied  with  other  matters.  I  left  the  War  Office 
on  April  20  on  leave,  and  then  for  the  first  time  read 
the  full  report  of  the  speech." 

It  was  while  on  leave,  according  to  General  Mau- 
rice, that  he  definitely  made  up  his  mind  about  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  answers  in  the  House  referred  to  in  his 
letter.  He  wrote  on  April  30,  he  declares,  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  "pointing  out 
that  the  statements  which  I  quoted  in  my  letter  of 
May  6  were  incorrect.  I  liad  not  made  up  my  mind," 
he  continues,  "before  then  that  action  on  my  part 
was  necessary.  I  waited  for  a  reply  until  May  6 
before  sending  my  letter  to  the  Press,  and  that  I  con- 
ceived to  be  as  long  as  I  could  wait,  because  I  had 
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been  warned  to  expect  orders  to  go  to  France  on  or 
after  May  10,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  make  such 
charges  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  country." 

General  Maurice  denies  having  had  any  connec- 
tion with  any  opponents  of  the  Government,  in  Par- 
liament or  in  the  Press.  "What  I  did,"  he  concludes, 
"is  mine  alone.  Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind 
than  to  serve  any  partisan  political  purpose." 

"The  language  of  this  statement,"  says  the  Daily 
Chronicle  in  an  editorial  (May  15)  cordially  sup- 
porting General  Maurice,  "is  that  of  a  straightfor- 
ward soldier   ....   only  concerned  with  the  good 
of  the  Army  and  the  country."    Unquestionably,  its 
publication  and  the  support  given  to  it  and  promised 
to  General  Maurice  in  the  future  by  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, which  is  regarded  as  the  staunchest  pro-Govern- 
ment organ  on  the  Liberal  side,  foreshadows  new  and 
troublesome  complications  for  the  Government.  The 
Daily  Mail  (13  May)  violently  attacks  General  Mau- 
rice, associating  him  in  a  long  and  vituperative  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  with  the  "Twilight  of  the 
Duds"  and  bidding  Mr.  Lloyd  George:    "Go  straight 
ahead!"    The  Morning  Post  has  as  yet  had  no  com- 
ment on  General  Maurice's  new  appointment,  but  nat- 
urally exults  (13  May)  over  the  "discomfiture"  he  is 
causing  the  Government.   From  the  radical  camp,  the 
Daily  News  sharply  condemns  the  Government  (11 
May)  for  "burking  an  inquiry."    The  Times  (13 
May)  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  a  cumulative  sum- 
mary of  American,  French,  and  Italian  comment 
which  with  practical  unanimity  rejoices  over  the  vic- 
tory of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  over  the  "obstructivists" 
and  "Westernists,"  and  the  opposition  press  has  so 
far  failed  to  meet  these  citations  with  quotations  di- 
rected against  the  Government.    It  notes  (15  May) 
General  Maurice's  new  appointment  in  a  brief  para- 
graph summarising  his  statement  and  headed  "Gen- 
eral Maurice  as  a  journalist,"  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
London  Press,  has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  comment 
upon  it  directly. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  pro-Government  press 
toward  the  military  critics  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  associates  appears  at  great  length,  however,  in  a 
powerful  and  elaborate  arraignment  of  what  it  calls 
"the  whole  vendetta,"  in  the  Observer  of  May  12. 
The  article  is  directed  mainly  against  Col.  Repington, 
but  it  speaks  scathingly  of  Sir  William  Robertson  and 
refers  to  General  Maurice  as  a  "cipher"  in  the  main 
controversy.    It  traces  "Westernism"  and  the  "whole 
ugly  business"  for  which  it  holds  this  school  responsi- 
ble from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  associates  its 
campaign  with  two  "malevolent  forces"  in  the  news- 
paper world,  the  Morning  Post,  which  it  says  "has 
monotonously  ruined  or  injured  every  cause  and  every 
person  it  has  supported,"  and  with  the  National  News, 
which  it  bitterly  refers  to  consistently  as  the  "Nat- 
uralised News." 

The  concluding  two  paragraphs  summarise  the 
"chapter  and  verse"  liberally  quoted  throughout  this 
six-column  article  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  system  of  faction  in  hysterics  and  in- 
trigue in  convulsions.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  at  the  front  it  plays  the  enemy's  game  and  noth- 


ing else.    It  does  this  by  striving  to  bring  the  whole 
of  our  present  war-administration  into  disrepute;  by 
encouraging  indiscipline  and  distrust  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  Army;  by  spreading  suspicion  and  doubt 
through  every  class  of  society;  by  trying  to  breed  dis- 
sension and  rivalry  between  the  Allies,  but  especially 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Clemenceau;  by 
misleading  America  as  to  the  extent  of  the  British 
military  effort;  and  by  insulting  Italy  and  pleading 
for  Austria,  in  a  kept  newspaper  edited  by  a  natural- 
ised Austrian,  which  was  conducted  at  wasteful  ex- 
pense for  no  purpose  intelligible  to  us  but  the  disor- 
ganization of  British  government  and  opinion.    Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  American  newspapers  shall  cease 
to  reproduce  as  representative  of  British  opinion  the 
unworthy,  discredited  stuff  which  every  sound  British 
citizen  repudiates?    What  would  America  think  of 
our  loyalty  and  sense  if  any  British  newspaper  were 
systematically  to  reproduce  factious  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  his  colleagues,  and  his  chosen  soldiers. 

"The  St.  Quentin  disaster  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  fatal  dualism  which  sophists  like  Colonel  Reping- 
ton tried  to  preserve.    Apart  from  that,  the  British 
Army  has  never  fought  more  magnificently  than  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  weeks.    Nor  was  it  ever  in  greater 
strength  or  in  better  heart  if  the  wreckers  will  leave 
it  alone.    The  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Milner,  with 
men  like  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  General  Har- 
ington,  give  us  at  last  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  mod- 
ern system  of  war-direction  and  army-management 
that  we  have  had  at  the  British  War  Office  since  this 
struggle  began.    There  must  be  an  end  of  Colonel 
Repington's  campaign  of  calumny  and  demoralisa- 
tion.  There  must  be  an  end  of  the  venedetta  and  the 
claques.    There  must  be  an  end  of  these  things  for 
the  sake  of  the  British  Army,  the  people,  and  the  Al- 
lies.   The  scandal  we  have  exposed  has  become  a 
cancer  of  public  life  in  war-time.    We  say  that  it 
must  be  cut  right  out  with  an  unflinching  hand.  We 
have  proved  that  the  nature  of  the  growth  is  malig- 
nant.  To  Ministers  themselves  the  operation  belongs. 
If  they  proved  incapable  of  the  proper  surgery,  they 
would  do  well  to  give  place  to  stronger  men.   But  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  justify  our  hope  and  belief 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Milner  are  the  men 
to  make  an  end  of  this  mutinous  nuisance.  There 
will  be  no  health  in  the  public  service  until  the  crimi- 
nal mischief-making  we  have  exposed  is  squelched 
without  remorse." 

The  U.  S.  Labor  Delegates  in  France 
The  American  Labor  delegates  have  returned  to 
London,  where  they  have  been  received  by  the  King 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  and  whence,  according  to  lat- 
est accounts  {Times,  14  May)  they  were  to  sail  for 
America  in  a  few  days'  time.  Their  second  reception 
in  England  has  been  uniformly  cordial,  but  English 
comment  in  several  cases  contrasted  this  treatment 
with  the  reception  accorded  them  by  the  pacifist  Mi- 
nority Socialists  in  France.  The  most  notable  com- 
ment on  this  point  comes  from  the  well-informed  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  sends  the 
following  despatch  to  the  issue  of  May  14: 

"I  have  received  a  remarkable  report  from  an 
English  Socialist  who  accompanied  the  American  La- 
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bor  delegates  to  Paris  the  other  day.  He  tells  me 
that  an  absolute  pro-German  boycott  of  the  visit  was 
deliberately  carried  out.  The  American  delegates, 
who  are  all  patriots,  were  cornered  by  the  pacifist  sec- 
tion of  the  French  Parliamentary  Socialist  party  and 
the  French  General  Labor  Federation.  How  this  was 
engineered  is  not  clear,  but  it  was  engineered  very 
thoroughly.  Thus,  it  was  not  until  a  few  hours  before 
the  American  delegates'  departure  that  the  patriotic 
French  Socialists  got  into  touch  with  or  even  saw  them. 
The  deputation  attended  the  reception  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  M.  Deschanel.  At  this  reception  the  French 
Socialist  Deputies  who  hold  the  same  opinion  as  the 
American  delegates — that  is,  who  are  for  peace  only 
with  victory — rushed  up  to  my  informant  and  said, 
"What  has  been  done  with  the  American  delegates? 
Not  one  of  us  has  been  asked  to  any  of  their  meet- 
ings, or  has  ever  seen  them." 

"'My  informant  was  able  to  arrange  between  6 
and  7  o'clock  that  evening,  a  meeting  between  these 
patriotic  French  Socialist  Deputies  and  the  Ameri- 
can delegates.  This  hurried  hour,  during  which  the 
Americans  had  to  do  their  packing,  was  absolutely 
the  only  time  they  met  the  patriotic  French  Socialist 
Deputies — that  is,  the  forty  who  have  just  signed  a 
manifesto  to  Mr.  Branting.  Throughout  the  previ- 
ous days  of  the  visit  the  American  delegates  met  only 
the  pacifist  section  of  the  French  Socialist  party  at 
the  conferences  and  at  a  luncheon.  Throughout  the 
meetings  and  the  banquet  the  French  pacifists  made 
speeches  in  French,  and  the  American  delegates  made 
patriotic  speeches  in  English.  It  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary case  of  camouflage  known,  and  I  am  asked 
earnestly  to  expose  it. 

"The  French  pacifists  made  speeches,  all  in  favor 
of  a  calling  of  the  'Internationale'  and  meeting  the 
Germans.  These  speeches  were  in  great  part  not 
translated  into  English  for  fear  of  shocking  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  and  vice-versa,  passages  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates'  speeches  were  not  translated  into 
French,  and  were  not  published  in  the  French  pacifist 
papers.  All  this  while  the  patriotic  French  Socialists 
were  kept  aloof,  and  never  knew  where  to  meet  the 
American  delegates,  until  at  last  they  assembled  in 
the  reception  at  the  Chamber.  How  this  amazing 
monopolising  of  the  American  delegates  by  the  paci- 
fist Socialists  was  engineered  remains  a  mystery." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Allied  Policy  Toward  Russia 
(Pertinax,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  17  May.)  The 
strengthening  of  the  Austro-German  alliance,  which 
was  announced  to  us  yesterday,  will  doubtless  show 
itself  in  a  still  more  energetic  course  of  action  of 
our  enemies  toward  Russia.  If  we  review  their  ac- 
tions of  the  past  year  with  regard  to  the  former  Em- 
pire of  the  Czar,  we  must  acknowledge  that  their  pol- 
icy has  not  been  badly  conducted.  We  must,  of 
course,  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  Teutons  have  rowed 
with  the  wind  behind  them.  But  day  by  day  they 
have  steered  the  boat  well.  Skilfully  they  have  turned 
about,  have  encouraged  and  repulsed  Bolshevism, 
have  deigned  to  converse,  and  then  brought  their  fists 


down  on  the  table.  They  have  dodged  about,  opposed, 
and  rescued  the  Ukraine.  In  order  to  break  up  Rus- 
sia at  their  ease,  they  have  severed  with  the  idea  of 
sacred  monarchical  alliances,  and  have  built  on  the 
ruins  by  means  of  the  sacred  alliance  with  those,  great 
or  small,  who  are  in  possession.  It  is  possible  to  sift 
over  the  details  and  cite  this  or  that  divergency  of 
views  between  Vienna  and  Berlin.  But  all  in  all  we 
perceive  great  unity  of  action — a  unity  which  will 
doubtless  increase  in  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  the  task. 

With  these  impressions  still  fresh  in  mind,  it  is 
sad  to  observe  the  enterprises  of  our  own  alliance  on 
this  same  ground.  We  have  allowed  the  imperial 
regime  to  go  to  pieces  without  doing  our  utmost  either 
to  support,  to  reform,  or  to  save  it.  Our  emissaries 
have  returned  from  Petrograd  with  conflicting  opin- 
ions. "They  will  hold  out  as  long  as  the  war  lasts," 
said  some.  "They  are  on  the  point  of  falling,"  an- 
swered others.  We,  therefore,  reposed  ourselves  on 
the  easy  policy  of  Fabius  Cunctator.  Then  came  the 
eia  of  Kerensky.  We  almost  joined  the  stampede  to 
Stockholm;  as  for  the  one  vital  task — that  of  saving 
the  central  state — we  did  not  even  attempt  it.  We 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Ukraine  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks; but  were  not  able  to  put  her  in  independent 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  the 
agrarian  opposition  which  has  recently  arisen  we  may 
imagine  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  manu- 
facturers of  America  and  Japan,  transported  to  the 
Black  Sea  region,  had  been  on  the  spot  to  turn  the 
tide  of  the  Ukraine  harvests  toward  the  East.  The 
Germans  would  have  found  an  empty  dinner  pail. 

Now  that  the  Ukraine  has  escaped  us,  and  that  it 
is  from  the  outside  that  we  must  arouse  Russia  against 
Maximalism,  we  have  been  wisely  advised  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  possession  of  both  the  northern  and 
extreme  eastern  ports  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
and  to  send  across  Siberia  an  interallied  expedition, 
composed  principally  of  the  Japanese,  around  which 
would  gather  from  far  and  near  all  those  who  are  for 
resisting  Germany.  It  is  now  three  months  since  the 
project  took  shape,  and  Japan  has  since  given  out  that 
she  is  willing  to  intervene,  and  that  it  were  better  to 
do  so  with  than  without  us;  but  no  decision  either  for 
or  against  has  as  yet  been  made. 

We  often  repeat  that  the  United  States  is  oppos- 
ing Japanese  intervention.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
timate that  France  and  England  are  proceeding  with 
a  strong  and  methodical  line  of  action — even  in  Rus- 
sia— while  Washington  holds  back.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  so.  The  White  House,  indeed,  says,  "If 
.  .  but  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  well.  .  .  . " 
Meanwhile  England  makes  the  most  contradictory 
statements;  while  we  French,  though  much  more  logi- 
cal and  consistent  in  the  matter,  give  out  only  a  very 
feeble  murmur.  As  the  opinions  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments are  neither  very  firm  nor  loud,  it  is  our 
many  civil  and  military  agents  in  Russia  who  make 
themselves  heard.  Our  embassies  have  dissolved  in 
general  disorder,  and  what  ministers  or  ambassadors 
have  not  already  crossed  the  frontier  are  dragging  on 
the  most  curious  Bohemian  existence.  Our  emissaries, 
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scattered  over  the  country,  all  talk  at  once  and  very 
discordantly,  and  our  only  representatives  who  have 
any  influence  with  the  people's  commissaries  at  Mos- 
cow are  wasting  their  time  in  trying  to  reconcile  the 
Bolshevik  regime  with  Japanese  intervention. 

Thus  our  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  are 
flooded  with  despatches  which  represent  the  whole 
gamut  of  all  the  opinions  which  it  is  possible  to  hold 
on  the  subject  of  Russia.  There  is  no  one  judgment 
passed  in  one  document  but  its  opposite  may  be  found 
in  another.  How  can  any  prudent  and  rational  policy 
be  drawn  from  such  a  hodge-podge?  Recently,  wear- 
iness encouraging  them  to  return  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  the  British  and  Americans  seem  to  be 
re-adopting  their  illusions  on  the  score  of  Messrs. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.    How  apropos!    The  first  of 


these  two  leaders  of  the  people  on  April  29  took  the 
floor  in  the  central  committee  of  the  Soviets,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  newly-arrived  German  Ambassador, 
von  Mirbach,  declared,  "With  a  capitalistic  state, 
three-quarters  of  the  ideas  of  socialism  can  be  real- 
ized. We  should  call  on  the  rich  middle  classes,  and 
take  Germany  for  a  model." 

We  demand  that  the  governments  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Washington,  and  Tokio,  reorganize  their  repre- 
sentation in  Russia;  that  they  create  a  combined 
bureau  for  Russian  affairs,  and  form  a  policy  by 
means  of  it — a  policy  which  in  our  opinion  can  only 
be  that  of  Japanese  intervention.  We  already  have 
unity  of  economic  and  military  command.  Without 
political  unity  the  powerful  weapons  of  our  coalition 
can  never  be  properly  used.  How  long  will  this  lack  of 
unity  last? 
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Our  First  Year  in  the  War 
A  slight  chastening  of  spirit  tempered  the  cus- 
tomary exuberance  of  the  American  press  as  the  first 
anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  drew  near. 
The  historic  day  was  marked  by  the  general  publica- 
tion throughout  the  country  of  full  page  displays,  sent 
out  from  Washington,  of  an  imposing  array  of  figures 
on  the  sudden  expansion  of  our  armed  forces,  the  huge 
amount  of  work  done  in  all  war  industries,  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  spent  and  loaned.  The  editorial 
reviews  of  the  year,  however,  were  much  more  cau- 
tious, and  even  rueful,  in  spots.  Willingness  to  sup- 
port the  Government  was  uniformly  expressed,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliations,  and  sectional  lines, 
but  the  failure  adequately  to  prepare  for  our  entrance 
into  the  war  before  the  actual  declaration  was  con- 
demned by  many  journals.  There  was  a  persistent 
and  wide-spread  demand  for  a  stronger  espionage 
law  (which  has  since  passed),  and  the  airplane  situ- 
ation caused  great  uneasiness.  The  unchanged  status 
on  the  Western  Front  also  sobered,  but  did  not  dis- 
courage, a  great  many  editors.  Warm  admiration  of 
our  Allies  was  unabated. 

"We  Have  Suffered  Disillusionment'' 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  leading  editorial  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  April,  which  began  with 
the  lament  "How  blind  we  were  this  one  short  year 
ago!"  As  to  disillusionments — "One  relates  to  our 
authority  and  prestige  in  the  world.  There  were  those 
who  thought,  or  who  thought  that  they  thought,  that 
no  nation  in  the  world  would  dare  to  stand  up  against 
us.  Let  the  United  States  so  much  as  threaten  to  take 
a  hand,  and  the  offending  nation  would  incontinently 
drop  its  guns  and  raise  the  white  flag  of  unconditional 
surrender."  Germany  did  not  do  so,  and  Editor  Har- 
vey was  certain  that  she  will  deeply  regret  our  en- 
trance into  the  war,  but  he  was  not  so  sure  that  Ger- 
many underrated  us,  at  that  time,  and  added: 

"In  another  respect  we  have  suffered  disillusion- 
ment. This  year  has  demonstrated  that  despite  the 
President's  ill-advised  protestation  that  "we  have  not 
been  neglectful"  all  that  was  said  about  our  unpre- 
paredness  and  about  the  urgent  need  of  preparation, 
was  true,  and  not  only  true  but  most  tremendously 
timely  and  pertinent.  It  is  officially  confessed  that 
we  were  grossly  and  grotesquely  unprepared;  and 
that  even  in  the  tense  weeks  between  our  severance 
of  relations  with  Germany  and  the  actual  declaration 
of  war,  when  it  was  obvious  that  the  chances  were 
a  thousand  to  one  that  we  should  very  soon  be  at  war, 
even  then  there  was  scarcely  a  single  prudent  and  res- 
olute step  taken  toward  preparation. 

"Indeed,  after  the  declaration  of  war  lack  of 
preparation  continued  to  prevail.    Money  in  plenty 


was  provided,  and  the  Administration  was  invested 
with  such  power  as  never  was  exercised  before  save 
by  a  dictator  or  a  czar.  But  it  was  months  before 
any  adequate  army  began  to  be  raised  and  months 
more  before  it  was  equipped  with  the  necessities; 
and  it  was  months  before  there  was  any  real  begin- 
ning of  shipbuilding;  though,  of  course,  it  was  obvi- 
ous to  everybody  from  the  very  beginning  that  men 
and  ships  were  the  very  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our 
war  needs.  Utter  unpreparedness  before  the  war  be- 
gan, and  sluggishness  in  making  amends  for  that  neg- 
lect after  it  began;  these  were  the  two  circumstances 
which  should  have  yanked  us  out  of  our  fool's  para- 
dise of  dreams  of  formidable  invincibility. 

"Nor  can  we  escape  the  conviction  that  this  first 
year  of  our  war  has  been  less  effective  than  it  should 
have  been,  because  of  a  certain  irresolution — shall  we 
an  inclination  toward  'watchful  waiting?' — 


m 


say, 

what  should  have  been  the  supreme  and  unwavering 
leadership  of  the  nation.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
minimize  the  tremendous  burden  of  care  and  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  the  President,  nor  would  we 
demand  that  every  man  shall  have  infallible  vision 
and  a  conviction  of  the  end  from  the  beginning.  But 
we  must  believe  that  far  more  would  have  been 
achieved  during  our  first  year  of  war,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  cost  of  the  whole  war  to  us  in  treasure 
and  in  lives  would  have  been  greatly  lessened,  if 
there  had  been  a  greater  degree  of  constancy  in  policy, 
and  less  inclination  toward  dalliance  with  an  optimis- 
tic opportunism." 

Confidence  in  Our  Officials 
There  are  other  criticisms  of  the  President,  and 
also  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  some  others,  in 
this  issue  of  the  North  American  Review,  but  quite 
the  opposite  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  the  widely 
read  Clark  McAdams,  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
April  5: — 

"One  by  one  the  different  drives  made  against  the 
line  Wilson-Baker-Daniels-Hurley-Goethals-Baruch 
dissipate  themselves  in  impotence,  and  the  line  holds. 
Nobody,  we  trust,  has  ever  claimed  that  the  line  is 
what  it  might  be.  It  is  only  the  best  we  could  devise. 
No  doubt  there  are  places  in  it  inviting  attack,  but  its 
assailants  have  never  been  able  to  go  through  any  of 
them.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Back  of  that  line 
stand  the  American  people.  The  American  people 
know  a  thing  or  two.  They  are  not  easily  impressed 
by  impatience — they  are  less  impressed  by  half- 
cocked  attack.  If  you  think  you  see  a  place  where 
you  can  break  through,  try  it.  We  want  the  line 
tested.  That  is  why  we  don't  mind  Senator  Lodge  or 
anyone  else  who  has  backed  off  and  taken  a  headlong 
plunge  at  it.  The  line  must  be  strong,  and  if  it  couldn't 
resist  attacks  like  that  it  would  have  to  be  fixed.  Have 
at  it,  gentlemen." 
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Various  Opinions  on  Our  First  Year 
'Tor  almost  all  of  us  it  has  been  a  twelvemonth  of 
disenthrallment,"  observed  the  Boston  Transcript, 
April  6.  "Happenings  'over  there'  have  not  paralleled 
hopes  'over  here,'  and  instead  of  an  early  peace,  of 
which  many  among  us  were  dreaming  a  year  ago,  a 
long  war  looms  up  today  as  a  prospect  which  only  the 
foolhardy  and  the  fanatics  will  endeavor  to  ignore. 
Had  we  dreamed  less  and  done  more  in  our  first  year 
of  war  we  would  have  killed  less  time  and  more  Ger- 
mans, for  from  the  day  of  our  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties killing  Germans  was  and  is  our  only  job.  We  have 
deceived  ourselves  and  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  on  that  and  other  scores.  .  .  .  The 
painful  revelations  in  regard  to  ships,  airplanes  and 
artillery;  the  announcement  that,  in  the  long  line  that 
stretches  from  Belgium  to  the  sea,  American  troops 
are  holding  -less  than  five  miles,  and  that  in  response 
to  the  urgent  appeals  of  our  hard  pressed  Allies  we 
were  able  to  deliver  on  the  plains  of  Picardy  only 
100,000  trained  troops — and  this  after  one  whole  year 
of  nominal  participation  in  the  war — are  of  too  recent 
recital  to  require  repetition  here  and  now." 

Chicago  Tribune,  April  6 — "In  the  year  the  task 
has  grown  harder,  the  certainty  of  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering greater.  .  .  .  America  has  taken  the 
year  in  preparing.  American  troops  which  have  been 
on  the  fringe  of  battle  are  ready  to  go  into  the  midst  of 
it.  Their  numbers  will  be  increased.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  go  out  of  the  virtually  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  American  manhood  until  the  fight  entered  a  year 
ago  has  been  determined  in  the  fashion  required  by 
American  security,  honor  and  dignity.  . 
The  work  will  take  lives  and  money.  Both  must  and 
will  be  spent." 

"Spread-Eagle  Oratory" 
The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  April  7,  frank- 
ly said  that  "As  a  people,  we  entered  the  war  with 
extravagant  hopes  and  ideas,  implanted  by  genera- 
tions of  'spread-eagle  oratory,'  the  national  tradition 
of  military  success  and  a  long  peace,  interrupted  or 
punctuated  only  by  minor  conflicts  requiring  no  very 
great  national  effort  and  having  little  effect  upon  the 
masses  of  our  people.  We  enter  the  second  year  of 
the  war  cured  of  our  illusions  and  mentally  and  spir- 
itually 'stripped  for  action.'  .  .  .  We  in  Amer- 
ica dreamed  of  vast  armies  somehow  organized, 
trained  and  equipped  'between  sunrise  and  sunset,' 
and  the  crumbling  of  enemy  morale  at  the  mere  threat 
of  our  formidable  participation.  The  Berlin  war 
makers  dreamed  of  a  war  frittered  away  in  tall  talk  by 
an  unmilitary  people  divided  in  sentiment  and  para- 
lyzed by  intrigue  and  incendiarism.  Neither  dream 
has  been  realized." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  April  6,  in  opening  a  review  of  the  year  with  the 
observation  that  "The  greatest  achievement  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  first  year  of  the  war  is  a  new  mental  attitude. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  see  our  task  in  its  true  pro- 
portion." Public  opinion  was  divided.  Self  assur- 
ance was  great.  There  was  also  timidity  in  some 
quarters — "danger  was  ahead,  and  we  must  stop,  look 


and  listen.  This  was  not  a  mental  preparation  for 
war  that  promised  the  best  results.  It  did  not  make 
for  full  steam  ahead.  We  had  to  find  out  that  Ger- 
many would  not  curl  up  at  the  sound  of  Yankee 
Doodle."  .  .  .  "But  at  last  we  got  these  things 
straight.  Few  Americans  can  now  be  found  who  be- 
lieve Germany  can  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  than 
by  weight  of  men  and  guns." 

The  Chicago  Examiner,  April  6,  taking  up  the  as- 
sertion in  some  quarters  that  the  past  year  had  been 
absolutely  wasted,  took  the  ground  that  "Despite  er- 
rors in  plan  and  weakness  in  execution,  the  United 
States  has  done  more  in  twelve  months  to  fit  itself  for 
the  direst  burdens  of  war  than  any  other  belligerent, 
similarly  unprepared."  It  admitted,  however,  that 
other  nations  in  the  world  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be 
better  prepared  for  war,  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
including  small  ones  like  Belgium  and  Serbia,  and 
added : 

"We  were  absolutely  unprepared.  But  if  the  crit- 
ics so  fond  of  picking  flaws  were  desirous  of  putting 
their  fingers  on  our  greatest  blunders  they  would  point 
to  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  that  this  war 
raged  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  without  its  being 
possible  for  far-seeing  and  patriotic  people  to  per- 
suade our  Congress  to  take  the  most  rudimentary  steps 
to  put  the  nation  in  condition  for  self-defense. 

"Those  were  our  blunder-years.  Whatever  in  the 
line  of  delay  and  confusion  followed  our  declaration 
of  war  was  their  natural  sequence. 

"Our  first  year  of  war  witnessed  the  awakening 
of  a  people,  with  whom  peace  had  become  a  habit  and 
a  religion,  to  the  fact  that  we  were  forced  in  honor, 
in  humanity  and  in  ordinary  regard  for  our  own  fu- 
ture integrity  to  draw  the  sword  in  a  savage  quarrel 
the  ostensible  causes  for  which  were  without  interest 
to  us,  and  which  was  being  fought  out  3,000  miles 
from  our  shores. 

"It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  American  people 
rushed  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  into  war.  They 
did  not.   Scarce  a  handful  wanted  war. 

"A  majority  saw  that  conditions  forced  war  upon 
us  and  that  a  wise  regard  for  our  own  safety  com- 
pelled us  to  join  in  the  defense  of  civilization  and  de- 
mocracy against  the  all-conquering  Hun. 

"At  the  outset  there  was  marked  divergence  of 
opinion.   Today  there  is  none." 

"The  New  Vista  of  the  War" 
Our  second  year  is  entered  with  confidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York  City), 
April  3,  because  of  "the  new  vista  of  the  war"  given 
to  the  country  by  the  gigantic  German  offensive,  the 
magnificent  defense  of  the  French  and  British,  and  the 
opportunity  offered  for  our  active  participation  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  "Our  own  new  levies 
and  the  seasoned  veterans  of  France  are  equally  per- 
meated with  the  same  spirit.  Any  talk  of  peace  at 
the  present  juncture,  or  indeed  at  any  juncture  short 
of  one  that  marks  utter  German  defeat,  would  meet 
with  derision." 

Americans  "are  beginning  to  realize  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  substitution  of  palatable  whole 
wheat  bread  for  bread  made  entirely  of  white  flour, 
an  occasional  purchase  or  a  Government  bond,  and 
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discussions  of  the  faults  of  German  character,  is  ex- 
pected by  the  French  and  the  British  in  the  way  of 
support,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  April  1, 
Further — "The  news  of  successive  gains  made  by  the 
new  German  offensive  has  sobered  Americans,  but 
has  not  discouraged  them.  .  .  .  The  elevation 
of  General  Foch  to  the  supreme  command,  and  the 
offer  of  General  Pershing's  troops  for  whatever  dis- 
position he  chooses  to  make  of  them,  has  at  last 
brought  the  war  home." 

The  New  York  World  conceded  that  "our  inter- 
vention has  not  won  the  war."  On  the  other  hand,  "it 
has  prevented  Germany  from  winning  the  war."  The 
agonies  endured  by  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
eloquently  referred  to,  and  now  the  time  has  come  for 
"this  nation  to  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."  .  .  .  "The  American  people  have 
only  one  task,  and  that  task  is  to  win  this  war,  what- 
ever it  costs  and  however  long  it  may  take.  Every- 
thing else  is  trivial  and  incidental  and  inconsequen- 
tial." 

The  Shipping  Situation 
According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  April  4,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  in  order  to  speed  up  the  shipbuild- 
ing program,  on  April  3  issued  orders  to  steel  mills 
and  fabricating  plants  to  make  100  per  cent,  deliver- 
ies on  all  orders  for  steel  ship  plants  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  The  War  Industries  Board 
was  reported  as  having  declared  that  "there  was  no 
general  shortage  of  ship  steel,  but  shortages  probably 
exist  at  some  individual  yards.  During  the  past  three 
months  sufficient  steel  to  build  ships  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  6,000,000  tons  a  year  has  been  turned  out 
for  the  Fleet  Corporation  alone.  The  Sun  added — 
"The  full  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  placed 
at  45,000,000  tons  of  steel  only,  and  it  is  contended 
that  with  the  non-essential  industries  cut  off  from  the 
steel  supply,  there  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  war 
demands,  including  those  of  the  great  shipbuilding 
program." 

The  Shipping  Board  informed  the  press,  as  carried 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  April  1,  that  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  had  been  given  permission 
to  build  in  Oregon  yards  150  motor  driven  wooden 
ships  of  3,000  tons  each,  the  ships  to  cost  between 
$350,000  and  $400,000  each.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  go  into  the  Pacific  Coast  and  China  trade, 
and  will  have  a  speed  of  eight  or  nine  knots. 

"The  Shipping  Board  has  decided  to  build  a 
'non-sinkable'  ship  along  the  lines  designed  by  Hud- 
son Maxim" — Washington  Times,  April  4.  The  de- 
vice can  be  placed  in  a  ship,  and  later,  if  it  is  found 
not  to  be  as  effective  as  Mr.  Maxim  claims,  it  can  be 
removed,  and  the  ship  used  in  the  regular  service.  The 
Board  took  the  attitude  that  "some  start  should  be 
made  toward  producing  non-sinkable  ships.  Mr. 
Maxim's  principle  is  along  the  line  of  inside  protec- 
tion, that  is,  intended  to  keep  a  vessel  afloat  after  it 
has  been  damaged  by  a  torpedo." 

Tightening  Up  on  Industries 
Widespread  attention  was  paid  by  the  press  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  Washington  dispatch 


of  April  4  from  the  United  Press  Association,  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  York  Mail,  Chicago  Herald,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  many  other  newspapers,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  is  daily  tightening  up  on 
the  production,  manufacture  and  transportation  of 
goods  which  are  not  war  essentials.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  press  of  the  country  endorsed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities,  or  accepted  it  without  com- 
ment. President  Wilson  and  his  advisers  are  de- 
scribed by  the  statement  as  having  this  viewpoint: 

"Success  of  the  Allied  cause  now  depends  on  the 
shipping  it  can  put  and  keep  on  the  sea  lanes  leading 
to  the  battles  lines.  The  American  people  shall  be 
well  clothed,  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  in  all  essen- 
tial requirements,  but  the  time  for  the  enjoyment  of 
luxuries  or  peace  time  comforts  from  abroad  is  pass- 
ing." 

Two  days  later  came  the  announcement  that  100,- 
"000  tons  of  Swedish  shipping  is  to  be  chartered  by 
the  United  States,  under  a  temporary  trade  agreement 
about  to  be  completed,  according  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  other  newspapers.  In  return  for 
this,  declared  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  April 
6,  "Sweden  will  get  from  the  United  States  200,000 
tons  of  wheat,  80,000  tons  of  wheat  flour,  50,000  tons 
of  oats,  47,000  bags  of  coffee,  and  plentiful  supplies 
of  cotton  wool,  manufactured  wool,  spices,  tea,  min- 
eral oils  for  fuel,  illumination  and  lubrication,  as 
well  as  certain  much  needed  agricultural  supplies, 
such  as  hemp,  jute  and  binder  twine." 

On  another  phase  of  the  same  problem  Ashmun 
Brown,  a  former  Republican  bureau  chief  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  described  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  April  4,  the  new  lease  of  life  taken  on 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  when  the  President  gave 
enlarged  powers  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Brown,  writing  from  Washington,  pointed  out 
that  the  Board  is  now  able  to  cut  down  work  which  is 
not  for  the  nation's  war  making,  to  stop  waste,  to  re- 
lieve congestion,  and  unnecessary  transportation.  De- 
termination of  priority  between  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Shipping  Board  and  other  Governmental  agencies 
is  also  being  effected  now  as  never  before. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

U.  S.  Labor  Delegates'  Rejoinder 
Mr.  George  L.  Berry  has  placed  the  position  of  the 
American  Labor  Delegation  before  the  British  public 
in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  (16  May)  in  answer 
to  the  statement  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper 
(quoted  in  yesterday's  Press  Review)  accusing  the 
French  pacifist  Socialists  of  "monopolizing"  the  Dele- 
gation's stay  in  Paris: 

"Sir — Appearing  in  your  edition  of  yesterday  I 
notice  a  statement  relative  to  the  American  Labor 
Mission's  visit  to  Paris.  It  is  stated  therein  that  the 
American  Labor  Mission  were  denied  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  the  representative  leaders  of  the  trade 
union  movement  of  France,  and  that  an  organized  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  prevent  the  American  Labor 
representatives  from  knowing  the  true  situation  exist- 
ing in  that  country.  I  write  you  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  position  of  the  American  Labor  Delega- 
tion before  you. 
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"It  is  true  that  the  executive  of  the  French  Fed- 
eration, as  well  as  the  Socialist  parties,  are  controlled 
by  those  favorable  to  a  conference  with  the  Socialist 
and  Labor  leaders  of  the  Central  Powers.    It  is  like- 
wise true  that  a  policy  had  been  adopted  prior  to  our 
arrival  wherein  only  representatives  of  the  Labor  and 
Socialistic  movement  of  France  favorable  to  that  view 
were  to  address  the  American  Delegation.    It  was  in- 
stantly apparent  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  overwhelm  the  American  Delegation  with 
the  idea  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment of  France,  as  well  as  the  workers  of  that  country, 
were  for  a  meeting  with  the  German  workers  and  So- 
cialists and  trade  unionists,  and  in  some  instances 
were  for  a  peace  at  any  price.    This  fact  was  made 
known  to  us  by  members  of  the  executive,  who  were  in 
harmony  with  the  position  of  the  American  Federa-, 
tion  of  Labor,  but  who  were  denied  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  position  before  the  conference  held  in 
France.   Instead  of  this  arrangement  having  the  effect 
desired  upon  the  American  Mission  it  worked  to  the 
opposite,  and  we  endeavored  to  accentuate  our  posi- 
tion. Certainly  our  determination  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  in- 
creased. Out  of  the  conferences  came  converts  to  our 
position.  We  were  satisfied  at  the  conclusion  that  the 


Labor  movement  of  France  was  in  the  main  opposed 
to  the  programme  of  certain  pacifist  leaders  of  the 
federation,  and  of  the  Socialist  party. 

"In  addition  it  might  be  said  that  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  position  of  many  of  the  French  lead- 
ers, so-called  pacifists,  was  really  political  and  not 
representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  workers  of  France. 
So  far  as  the  American  Labor  Delegation  is  concerned 
there  was  no  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conference  or  of  what  was  said  there.  We 
were  not  misled  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conference  or  as  to  the  statements  made  at  the  con- 
ference. The  facts  are  that  the  French  leaders  in 
sisted  upon  a  meeting  with  the  Socialist  and  Labor 
representations  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Delegation  very  frankly  declined  to  be 
drawn  into  such  a  meeting,  directly  or  indirectly.  We 
understood  the  position  of  the  French  representatives 
throughout,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  understood 
our  position. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  opportunity  to  pub- 
lish this  letter  as  a  means  of  placing  properly  before 
your  readers  the  position  of  the  American  Delegation. 
— Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  L.  BERRY,  Member  of  the  American 
Delegation." 
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The  Austrian  Emperor's  Letters  in  Parliament 

Ever  since  the  disclosure  on  April  12  of  the  secret 
letters  which  passed  in  1917  between  the  new  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon,  the 
restive  elements  of  British  opinion,  led  by  the  pacifists 
and  by  such  radical  supporters  of  the  Government  as 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  have  demanded  with  in- 
creasing insistence  a  full  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  British  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
these  negotiations.  The  Government  at  length  yielded 
to  this  demand,  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  aired  in 
an  exhaustive  and  interesting  debate  on  May  17.  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman,  a  member  of  the  previous  Asquith 
Government,  provided  the  medium  of  interrogation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Front  Bench  Opposition,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  replied  for  the  Government  with  precision 
and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  editorial  viewpoints 
of  widely  divergent  sections  of  the  press,  with  con- 
siderable success. 

Previous  to  this  debate  the  British  press  as  a 
whole  had  regarded  the  criticism  of  this  affair  as  a 
rechauffe  of  old  and  familiar  complaints,  and  had 
preferred  to  await  a  clear,  retrospective  statement  of 
Government  policy  before  either  condemning  that  pol- 
icy or  approving  of  it  too  warmly.  There  have  been, 
of  course,  certain  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  at- 
titude. The  Manchester  Guardian  has  since  April  29 
been  publishing  a  series  of  long  and  frankly  expressed 
"revelations"  on  these  diplomatic  interchanges  from 
its  Paris  correspondent,  and  has  laid  stress  upon  the 
reported  French  demand,  made  through  the  Austrian 
Emperor  as  an  intermediary,  that  Germany  return  to 
France  not  only  the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  1871,  but 
that  of  1814  and  even  of  1790,  including  the  Valley 
of  the  Saar,  guarantees  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  other  "restitutions,  reparations  and  indemnities." 
The  latest  of  these  despatches,  published  in  the  Guar- 
dian of  May  16,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  stated  that  these  peace 
overtures  "never  at  any  time  offered  an  opportunity 
for  a  peace  acceptable  to  France  and  her  Allies,"  was 
passed  by  an  inconclusive  and  indecisive  majority. 
The  meeting  at  which  this  resolution  was  carried,  ac- 
cording to  the  Guardian,  "was  attended  by  only  24  of 
the  44  members  of  the  Committee,  of  whom:  13  voted 
for  the  resolution,  namely;  four  Radicals,  one  So- 
cialist, and  seven  Deputies  of  the  center  and  the  right ; 
five  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  there  were  six 
abstentions,  including  M.  Albert  Thomas.  The  reso- 
lution was  therefore  supported  by  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  committee." 

Referring  to  these  disclosures,  the  Guardian,  8 
May,  concluded  an  exceedingly  plain-spoken  editorial 


on  "The  Peace  Negotiations  in  1917,"  with  this  chal- 
lenging paragraph: 

"All  these  revelations  have  arisen  out  of  the  in- 
quiries being  conducted  by  the  French  Chamber.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  been  told  nothing,  and  has 
sought  to  learn  nothing.  ...  It  may  be  that 
the  Austrian  overtures  and  the  German  overtures  were 
designed  to  disrupt  the  Allies,  that  they  were  insin- 
cere, that  no  honest  peace  could  have  been  got  from 
them.  But  that  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  could  have 
been  put  to  the  test.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  they  offered — and  to  all  appearance  they  did  of- 
fer— a  very  promising  basis  of  discussion  which  was 
not  properly  dealt  with  by  the  Allied  Ministers  who 
engaged  in  the  negotiations.  Only  the  fullest  investi- 
gation can  decide  this  question — the  question  whether 
millions  of  men  have  died  or  been  broken  by  the  need- 
less prolongation  of  a  war  which  might  have  ended  a 
year  ago.  That  is  the  first  point  which  a  House  of 
Commons  animated  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  would 
insist  on  clearing  up.  The  second  is  whether  in  the 
negotiations  that  loyalty  between  Ministers  was  ob- 
served which  lies  at  the  root  of  successful  and,  it  might 
be  said,  of  constitutional  Cabinet  government  in  this 
country.  The  third  is  whether  that  loyalty  between 
allies  was  observed — complete  candor,  full  consulta- 
tion, proper  consideration — which  is  the  foundation 
of  effective  co-operation.  It  is  not  simply  an  histori- 
cal inquiry  into  the  past  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
House  of  Commons — though  in  this  instance  that 
would  be  important  enough.  It  is  a  question  of  dis- 
covering whether  there  have  existed,  and  still  exist, 
Governmental  practices  and  vices  which  may  render 
impracticable  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  effective 
waging  of  war  and  the  indispensable  collaboration  of 
a  wise  diplomacy  with  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  the 
soldier." 

The  eagerness  with  which  Radical  critics  more 
extreme  than  the  Manchester  Guardian  seized  upon 
this  occasion  as  a  pretext  for  still  further  discomfiting 
the  Government  is  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  Nation  of  May  11,  which  may  be  taken 
equally  as  an  extreme  summary  of  the  Radical  anti- 
Government  point  of  view,  and  as  a  fair  precis  of  the 
substance  of  the  Guardian  s  articles: 

"The  Manchester  Guardian  continues  (alone  in 
our  Press)  to  report  the  all-important  disclosures  of 
the  French  Socialists  about  the  lost  chance  of  peace  in 
1917.  It  seems  that  in  reply  to  the  Emperor  Charles's 
first  letter,  M.  Poincare,  in  addition  to  a  demand  for 
Alsace  and  for  guarantees  as  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  claimed  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  for  Italy, 
but  suggested  that  Austria  might  recoup  herself  by 
taking  Silesia  from  Germany.  The  Emperor  had  to 
remind  France  that  there  was  an  objection  to  this  ex- 
change; Austria  occupied  Trieste  and  the  Trentino, 
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but  France  did  not  occupy  Silesia.  He  declared  that 
he  was  confident  of  inducing  Germany  to  accept  peace, 
provided  that  the  territorial  demands  of  the  Allies 
were  restricted  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  also  said  that 
he  was  already  assured  of  the  agreement  of  Bulgaria. 
M.  Ribot's  defence  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  that  he  had  to  choose  between  rejecting  the  over- 
tures and  breaking  with  Italy.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  agree 
to  the  negative  reply  on  which  Baron  Sonnino  insisted. 
M.  Poincare  objected  on  principle  to  all  peace  negoti- 
ations, holding  that  the  war  could  be  ended  only  by  a 
complete  military  victory  of  the  Allies.  We  duly  reg- 
ister this  testimony  to  the  relative  sanity  of  Mr. 
George.  He  overthrew  the  Coalition  in  December  on 
the  policy  of  the  knock-out  blow,  and  rejected  the  Ger- 
man proposals  for  conference  as  his  first  act  of  power. 
By  April  he  had  made  a  shift  of  policy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reason. 

"It  appears  then  that  the  three  Allies  who  alone 
knew  of  the  Austrian  overtures  of  1917  were  not 
united  in  rejecting  them.    M.  Poincare  and  Baron 
Sonnino  overruled  Mr.  George.    That  makes  it  all 
the  more  remarkable  that  the  other  Allies  were  not 
called  in  to  their  councils.    Had  Russia,  Belgium, 
America,  and  the  Eastern  Allies  been  consulted,  Italy 
might  have  been  in  a  minority  of  one.   Had  the  French 
Cabinet  known  anything,  M.  Poincare  (who  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  act  as  an  autocrat)  might  have 
been  overruled.    But  the  same  thing  was  repeated  in 
August,  when  Germany  made  her  offer  (which  in- 
cluded Alsace)  through  M.  Briand.   Belgium  and  Ru- 
mania knew  of  this  offer  and  wished  to  accept  it.  Rus- 
sia, America,  and  Serbia  were  not  informed,  although 
M.  Kerensky  had  in  May  proposed  to  all  the  Allies 
that  peace  negotiations  should  be  initiated.  Russia, 
in  short,  was  virtually  banned  from  the  Alliance  long 
before  she  seceded.    Italy,  if  ever  the  country  as  a 
whole  would  have  supported  Baron  Sonnino's  action, 
has  suffered  cruelly  for  his  rejection  of  these  over- 
tures.  The  French  Chamber  seems  resolved  to  get  at 
the  truth,  and  it  may  pass  judgment.    Our  own  Com- 
mons are  content  to  know  nothing  and  do  nothing." 

In  spite  of  the  Nations  pessimism,  Parliament 
was,  however,  granted  a  day  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
these  matters,  and  in  opening  the  debate  on  May  17 
Mr.  Runciman  according  to  the  Parliamentary  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  (unless  otherwise  noted,  sub- 
sequent press  quotations  are  from  date  of  May  17) 
put  to  Mr.  Balfour  the  following  specific  questions: 
"(1)  Why  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  letters 
did  our  Government  not  communicate  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government?  (2)  Did  our  Prime  Minister  in- 
form the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time  that  the  communi- 
cation had  been  made  and  shown  to  him?  (3)  Were 
the  negotiations  dropped  because  a  demand  was  made 
by  France,  not  only  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  for  the 
1814  line  or  even  the  1790  line?" 

"Mr.  Balfour  replied  at  once,"  continues  the 
Times  correspondent,  "and  his  speech,  which  was  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention,  was  wholly  convincing. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Em- 
peror Charles's  letter,  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  it 


was  conveyed  to  the  French  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister with  permission  to  convey  it  to  nobody  except 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Sovereign  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Balfour  himself  was  in  America  at  the 
time,  and  never  heard  of  these  transactions  until  his 
return,  when  the  subject  had  become  a  matter  of  his- 
tory in  all  its  main  aspects.  It  followed  that  the 
American  Government  were  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  matter  than  he  was,  but  this  was  not  to  be  taken  to 
imply  that  there  was  not  the  most  complete  confidence 
between  him  and  President  Wilson." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Balfour  answered  the  ques- 
tions as  to  why  he  did  not  communicate  negotiations  to 
America  by  reminding  the  House  that  the  nature  of 
die  negotiations  required  that  they  follow  a  certain 
line,  and  should  be  confined  to  certain  persons.  Thus, 
though  he  confessed  that  "a  more  inconvenient  method 
of  dealing  with  great  transactions  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived," that  was  why  America  was  not  notified,  out- 
side of  the  fact  that  America  was  not  then  in  the  war; 
and  it  was  also  the  reason  why  he  as  Foreign  Minister 
was  not  able  to  deal  personally  with  the  negotiations. 

"Coming,  to  the  third  point,  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  1814  line,  Mr.  Balfour  declared," 
according  to  the  Times,  "that  the  British  Government 
had  never  given  the  least  encouragement  to  the  bigger 
Alsace  notion.  Nor  did  he  ever  think  it  had  been  a 
very  fixed  or  solid  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  any 
French  Government  for  any  length  of  time.  Certainly, 
the  pourparlers  now  under  review  were  not  interfered 
with  by  any  such  demands." 

Mr.  Balfour  closed  his  speech  with  this  moving 
and  thoughtful  appeal  as  to  the  general  British  atti- 
tude on  these  negotiations:    "The  main  thing  which 
makes  me  regret  such  debates  as  we  are  having  now, 
or  which  makes  me  see  in  them  some  germs  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  is  that  the  sort  of  controversy  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  within,  as  it  were,  the  limits 
of  our  own  family  affairs,  should  be  applied  to  inter- 
national affairs.  In  our  own  family  affairs  no  harm  is 
done.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  it,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  it,  it  is  our  daily  bread  and  our  daily  life.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  when  you  apply  those  methods 
which  are  not  out  of  place  or  not  much  out  of  place 
within  these  walls,  to  international  controversies,  to 
the  action  of  foreign  statesmen,  to  the  motives  of  for- 
eign Parliaments,  and  to  the  deeds  of  foreign  armies. 
Believe  me  that  that  kind  of  freedom  of  discussion 
would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  any  alliance.    I  think 
there  is  no  greater  duty — sometimes  it  is  a  duty  diffi- 
cult to  perform  and  rather  ungrateful — no  duty  more 
incumbent  upon  the  holder,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  the 
office  which  is  for  the  moment  entrusted  to  me  than 
to  take  care  that  in  so  far  as  in  him  lies  nothing  shall 
be  said  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
task  which  can  be  accomplished  if  all  the  Great  Allies 
remain  unanimous,  but  which  will  be  lost  irretrieva- 
bly if  any  breach  were  allowed  to  creep  in  between 
them." 

The  debate  which  followed  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported the  Government.  Mr.  Asquith  described  the 
Foreign  Minister's  speech  as  a  most  "opportune  and 
instructive  statement."  His  words  on  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  question  with  which  he  closed  his  brief  ad- 
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dress  are  of  especial  interest  in  this  connection,  both 
as  reflecting  the  meaning  taken  from  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  and  the  opinion  of  the  British  Opposition: 

"The  third  and  last  point  of  which  I  should  like 
to  take  note  is  what  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said  in 
regard  to  the  claim  said  to  be  put  forward  in  France 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  an  honorable  peace,  that 
is,  what  is  vaguely  but  conveniently  called  'the  line 
of  1814.'  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rather  gather 
from  my  right  hon.  friend's  statement — he  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — he  tells  us  that,  so  far  as  his 
information  goes,  after  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
President  Poincare,  the  allegation  which  we  have 
seen  in  many  quarters  that  he  then  put  forward  this 
demand  for  the  1814  line  is,  as  far  as  my  right  hon. 
friend  knows,  totally  without  foundation.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that,  and  I  may  say  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  to  hear  it.  But  I  want  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  take  note  with  still  more  satisfaction  of  my  right 
hon.  friend's  declaration  that  there  never  has  been 
in  the  war  aims  of  the  British  Government,  and  that 
so  far  as  he  knows — of  course,  no  one  can  speak  with 
absolute  assurance — so  far  as  he  knows,  it  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  now,  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  the  French  Government." 

The  Times  regards  the  successful  conclusion  of 
this  debate  with  great  relief.    In  the  course  of  an 
editorial  headed:    "Clearing  the  Air,"  it  declares: 
"On  the  eve  of  renewed  offensives  by  the  enemy 
Armies  it  is  well  that  the  artificial  clouds  by  which 
the  Pacifists  have  striven  to  cloak  their  manoeuvres 
against  Allied  unity  should  have  been  swept  away 
by  statements  as  frank  and  full  as  those  made  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  we  would 
add  Mr.  Asquith,  yesterday."     "We  are  heartily 
glad,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "that  the  Govern- 
ment's enemies  should  have  afforded  Mr.  Balfour  the 
opportunity  of  blowing  into  the  air  the  fabric  of 
fictions  and  innuendoes  which  had  been  built  up 
about  the  affair  of  the  Emperor's  letter."    The  Daily 
Chronicle,  which  continues  to  prove  its  staunch  sup- 
port of  the  Government's  foreign  policy,  in  spite  of 
its  aberration  on  the  Maurice  question,  likewise  re- 
joices that  "Mr.  Balfour  made  short  work  yesterday 
of  the  attempt  to  suggest  that  the  Allies  mishandled 
an  opportunity  for  peace  last  year."   The  Daily  News 
while  admitting  that  "the  Austrian  letter  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  publication  of  its  text 
disposed  finally  of  any  hope  of  ever  useful  develop- 
ments arising  from  it,"  demurs,  however,  over  Mr. 
Balfour's  claim  that  the  Allies'  actions  were  fully 
justified.    "The  facts  so  far  as  they  are  known,"  it 
concludes,  "do  not  support  that  claim.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe,  for  example,  that  if  the  negotiations 
had  been  conducted  by  President  Wilson  instead  of 
by  the  three  statsmen  who  did  direct  them  for  the 
Allies,  he  would  so  easily  have  accepted  the  con- 
clusion that  they  offered  no  hope  of  a  stable  piece. 
There  is,  in  fact,  every  sign  that  the  Allies  were 
obsessed  at  the  time  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sliding- 
scale  peace — the  extent  of  their  demands  fluctuating 
in  correspondence  with  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  A 
diplomacy  that  sits  passive,  merely  waiting  for  its 


opponents'  offers,  and  refusing  an  explicit  statement 
of  conditions  beyond  which  it  will  not  advance,  and 
from  which  it  will  not  recede,  stands  self-condemned. 
Even  now  the  Allied  statesmanship  cannot  be  ac- 
quitted of  that  reproach." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment does  not  desire  any  further  disclosures  of  a 
character  which  will  revive  this  controversy.  In  this 
connection  more  than  usual  interest  is  attached  to 
the  news  appearing  in  another  column  of  today's 
Press  Review  that  Mr.  Robert  Dell,  whose  articles 
as  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
provided  most  of  the  ammunition  with  which  the 
crisis  was  made,  has  been  summarily  ordered  to  leave 
France.  This  action  has  presumably  been  taken  by 
the  French  Government  acting  in  full  co-operation 
with  the  British  authorities,  who  undoubtedly  set  the 
seal  of  official  disapproval  on  any  further  newspaper 
discussion  of  the  Charles  I. -Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon 
peace  overtures,  for  some  time  to  come. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Aftermath  of  Charles  I  Letter 

That  the  commotion  aroused  among  Allied  public 
opinion  in  general,  as  well  as  in  France,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  letters  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  has 
not  yet  died  down  is  evidenced  by  two  events  which 
have  just  occurred.  The  first  is  the  debate,  widely 
commented  on  in  the  French  press,  which  was  caused 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Runciman's 
question  regarding  the  letter  and  the  French  aspira- 
tions in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  second  is  the  expulsion 
from  France  of  Robert  Dell,  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  has  been  sending 
his  paper  very  extensive  reports  of  the  negotiations. 
This  latter  event  is  mentioned  only  in  Le  Journal  du 
Peuple  and  in  Le  Populaire,  (both  May  20).  Le 
Populaire  prints  an  especially  provocative  article  by 
Jean  Longuet;  the  leader  of  the  Minority  Socialists, 
as  follows: 

"Now  that  our  Governments  have  entered  upon 
the  road  of  brutal  and  arbitrary  repressions,  they 
continue  to  pile  up  political  mistakes  on  iniquities. 

"It  is  not  one  of  the  least  which  they  have  just 
committed  against  an  English  citizen  who  has  been 
living  in  our  midst  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
who  has  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  of 
all  those  who  knew  him. 

"Robert  Dell,  the  very  distinguished  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  English  liberal  papers,  was  the  object, 
yesterday  morning,  of  a  decree  of  expulsion  which 
was  carried  out  on  the  spot  with  an  unprecedented 
brutality.  Dell  was  notified  of  the  rigorous  measure 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  put  on  the  train  for  Havre. 
He  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  put  order  in  his 
affiairs,  and  just  barely  had  the  time  to  kiss  his  dear 
ones  good-bye.  .  .  .  The  Police  Department 
attempts  to  justify  this  hasty  method  of  procedure  to- 
wards a  distinguished  writer  ...  by  the 
somewhat  sharp  words  which  Dell  a  'citizen  of  free 
England'  is  supposed  to  have  uttered  when  he  was 
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notified  of  the  czar-like  measure  of  which  he  was  the 
object.  This  is  a  pitiful  reason  indeed  to  justify 
such  a  lack  of  regard  for  a  journalist  who  has  been 
living  in  our  country  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  who  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  political 
and  literary  circles. 

"As  for  the  Government,  its  decision  is  evidently 
motivated  by  the  noteworthy  correspondence  which 
Robert  Dell  had  sent  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  on 
the  recent  debates  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  responsibilities  of  Messrs.  Poincare 
and  Ribot,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations of  1917. 

"Great  is  the  error  of  our  masters  if  they  imagine 
that  they  have  thus  prevented  the  debate  begun  day 
before  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
will  be  continued  in  a  few  days  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  the  interest  in  which  is  universal. 

"The  scandalous  measure  adopted  against  Robert 
Dell,  who  represented  in  Paris  one  of  the  two  greatest 
English  parties,  an  unprecedented  measure,  can  only 
harm  our  country  if  our  friends  in  England  should 
commit  the  error  of  confusing  France  with  her 
ephemeral  directing  powers." 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  initiated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  M.  Runciman  is  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  prominence  in  the  French  press.  The  best  analysis 
of  the  situation  is  given  by  Le  Temps  (May  18) : 

"Mr.  Runciman,  former  Minister  of  Commerce, 
yesterday  questioned  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  Emperor  Charles'  letter  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr. 
Runciman,  in  stirring  up  this  discussion,  sought  to 
place  on  the  shelf  either  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet 
or  the  policy  of  France;  but  his  sentiments,  which  are 
only  too  well  known,  would  induce  us  to  accept  either 
of  these  suppositions  or  both.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  an- 
swered with  his  usual  keenness,  has  justified  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  Cabinet;  and  Mr.  Asquith,  chief  of  the 
minority  which  on  May  9  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment, has  this  time  come  to  the  support  of  the  Pre- 
mier. 

"Mr.  Balfour,  who  formerly  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  a  way  for  which 
we  are  still  grateful,  was  led  yesterday  to  renew  the 
discussion.    Mr.  Runciman  wished  to  know  whether 
France  claims  the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  the  frontiers  of 
1815;  or  of  the  larger  frontiers  of  1790  or  of  1814. 
Mr.  Balfour  answered  that  it  had  never  been  a  ques- 
tion of  including  a  'larger  Alsace-Lorraine'  among 
the  war  aims  of  the  Allies,  and  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  had  never  taken  any  steps  to  encourage 
any  such  claim.    Let  us  hasten  to  say — and  Mr. 
Runciman  will  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  informa- 
tion— that  if  the  question  of  the  Alsacian  frontier  was 
ever  mentioned,  it  was  due  to  encouragement  which 
came  from  quite  a  different  quarter.     It  was  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  himself  who,  in  offering  to  sup- 
port 'the  just  claims  of  the  French  on  Alsace-Lor- 
raine', gave  us  to  know  that  he  pictured  Alsace- 
Lorraine  with  her  historical  frontier  and  not  with  her 
frontier  of  1815. 

"Mr.  Runciman's  question  does  not  in  the  least 


embarrass  us.  But  the  discussion  which  he  attempted 
to  raise  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
m  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  us  doubly  inappro- 
priate— both  as  regards  place  and  time.  France's 
claims  have  been  publicly  stated:  by  the  French 
Government,  which  is  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and 
before  the  French  Chamber,  whose  place  it  is  to 
pronounce  judgment.  All  that  any  man  need  do  is  to 
refer  to  the  declarations  which  have  been  made,  and 
to  the  orders  of  the  day  which  have  been  voted. 

"For  the  rest,  the  problem  of  the  present  hour 
does  not  consist  in  limiting  the  claims  of  the  Allies 
on  the  map,  but  in  stopping  the  enemy  on  the  front. 
It  is  not  on  the  road  to  Sarrebruck  that  the  fight  is 
raging,  but  on  the  road  to  Calais.  We  have  only,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  to  concentrate  on  this  sole 
thought.   That  is  the  best  way  to  attain  perfect  unity." 

Auguste  Gauvin,  writing  on  this  incident  in  Le 
journal  des  Debats,  (May  18),  makes  it  the  occasion 
for  an  open  attack  on  the  policy  of  secret  diplomacy: 
"How  can  people  of  good  sense  suppose  that  a 
general  peace  can  issue  from  the  deliberations  of  half 
a  dozen  persons  in  secret  session?  How  can  honest 
men  think  that  a  French  and  a  British  Minister,  keep- 
ing their  own  colleagues  and  the  Allied  Governments 
in  ignorance,  could  conduct  capital  negotiations  with 
a  foreign  constitutional  sovereign?  How  could  they 
reconcile  such  proceedings  with  the  pact  of  London 
of  September  5,  1914,  to  which  each  of  the  other 
Allies  has  successively  adhered?  Does  anyone  imag- 
ine that  Emperor  Charles  could  have  made  Germany 
accept  the  decision  of  Paris?  William  II  can  impose 
his  conditions  on  Austria,  but  never  Austria  her  con- 
ditions on  Germany.  Pacifists  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Manchester  Guardian  type,  who  up  to  August,  1914, 
were  ardent  Germanophiles,  have  alleged  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  made  a  proposal  which  might 
subsequently  have  been  forced  on  Germany.  This 
is  a  grave  error.  Besides  not  having  it  in  his  power, 
actually  in  his  letter  he  only  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  Germany — and  we  know  that  this  influ- 
ence, reduced  to  words  and  dispatches,  is  nil. 

"Mr.  Balfour  justly  observes  that  the  Austrian 
Government,  both  in  1917  and  1918,  has  tried  only 
to  sow  discord  among  the  Allies.  This  is,  moreover, 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor's  omitting  all  mention  of 
Italy  in  his  first  letter.  Czernin  in  his  speech  of 
April  2,  1918,  after  his  failure  in  Paris,  imputed  to 
Clemenceau  the  initiative  of  the  separate  negotiations 
with  Austria.  He  led  people  to  believe  that  France 
was  fighting  solely  for  Alsace-Lorraine  and  that  once 
satisfied  on  this  point  she  would  abondon  her  Allies 
without  the  least  scruple.  Here  we  have  the  very 
essence  of  Austrian  policy — to  negotiate  and  to  rule 
by  dividing.  We  have  amongst  us  some  fervent 
admirers  of  this  method.  It  has  led  Austria-Hungary 
into  a  ditch.  It  will  take  us  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. Let  us  then  place  once  and  for  all  our  faith 
in  the  belief  that  the  sole  way  in  which  the  French 
Republic  can  either  govern  or  negotiate  with  advan- 
tage is  to  observe  the  strictest  and  most  perfect  loy- 
alty, both  within  and  without.  When  presentable 
peace  proposals  are  made  to  us  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  we  will  examine  them  with  all  the  attention 
which  is  due  to  the  circumstances.    Both  prudence 
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and  honor  forbid  us  to  negotiate  in  secret  behind 
closed  doors." 

Gustave  Herve,  in  La  Victoire,  (May  19),  frankly 
defends  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  demand  for 
the  larger  Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  wholly  irrational. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  in  France, 
in  high  Government  circles,  some  political  men  who 
at  certain  times  may  have  entertained  the  hope  of 
claiming  not  only  the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  1870,  but 
also  that  of  1814,  which  was  larger;  that  is  not 
absolutely  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  piece  of 
Lorraine  which  the  Prussians  took  from  us  after 
Waterloo,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to  us  in  1814, 
is  French  land  like  the  rest — Sarrelouis,  which  be- 
longs to  it,  is  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Ney.  It  con- 
tains the  coal  basin  of  the  Sarre,  whose  annual  pro- 
duction of  18  million  tons  naturally  tempts  the 
French  statesmen  who  are  desirous  of  placing  this 
coal  under  the  same  customs  jurisdiction  as  the 
metallurgical  basin  of  Lorraine.  We  are  so  poor  in 
coal  that  there  is  really  no  reason  for  becoming 
frightened  because  some  French  statesmen  may  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  receiving  this  as  a  part  of  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity  which  we  have  the 
right  to  exact  from  Germany  for  her  ravages  in  our 
country. 

"Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  shrieking  wildly 
because  this  one  or  that  one  of  our  statesmen  may 
have  thought,  not  of  annexing  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  country  of  Treves  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, — 
no  one  is  thinking  of  such  a  thing,  because  there  is  a 
real  German  population  there, — but  of  neutralizing 
this  zone  from  a  military  standpoint,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from  again  falling  on  Belgium  too 
easily." 

Washington  and  the  Russian  Problem 

Le  Temps  (May  16)  criticizes  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Allies  in  Russia.  So  far  the  Entente  Powers 
have  failed  to  act  in  common.  They  have  talked, 
discussed,  and  "exchanged  monologues  which  have 
remained  sterile."  In  the  meantime,  "the  Germans, 
who  destroyed  Russia  .  .  .  are  working  to 
reconstruct  her."  It  continues:  "There  are  two  dis- 
tinct questions  in  Russia,  which  must  be  examined 
separately:  first,  the  actual  condition  of  Russia;  sec- 
ond, how  can  these  conditions  be  remedied?  In  other 
words  there  is  the  problem  of  diagnosis,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  treatment.  . 

"When  treating  of  Russia  each  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments naturally  founds  its  diagnosis  on  the  in- 
formation which  it  receives  from  that  country,  or  on 
information  which  witnesses  bring  to  it.  Why  could 
not  all  the  Allied  Governments  agree  to  communicate 
all  this  information  and  all  these  testimonies  to  the 
ambassadors  and  military  or  naval  attaches  who  rep- 
resent them  in  one  capital?  The  information  could 
thus  be  verified.  There  would  be  created  without  any 
formality  a  sort  of  'center  of  studies'  which  would 
elaborate  and.  keep  up  to  date  an  interallied  doctrine 
on  Russian  events.  The  unity  of  doctrine  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  unity  of  action. 

"Which  is  the  capital  where  this  information 


should  be  centralized?  We  believe  that  it  should  be 
Washington. 

"Now  that  Russia  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  West,  it  is  by  the  Pacific  that  the  most  trustworthy 
and  rapid  information  will  arrive.  In  order  to  in- 
tervene in  Russia,  Japan  wishes  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  other  great  power  which  borders  on  this  ocean, 
the  United  States.  In  the  new  Russia  the  United 
States  is  popular,  and  President  Wilson  is  looked  up 
to  as  an  authority.  Which  Allied  capital,  therefore, 
could  be  chosen  to  study  the  Russian  problem,  if  nof 
Washington?" 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Tanks  Against  Tanks 

Dr.  Max  Osborne,  war  correspondent  of  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  (May  3),  writes  from  the  Somme 
front.  "On  the  morning  of  April  24,  in  the  engage- 
ment north  of  Luce,  and  in  front  of  Cachy  and  Villers- 
Bretonneux,  took  place  the  first  encounter  between 
tanks.  A  number  of  German  tanks  had  already  par- 
ticipated in  the  offensive  when  on  March  21  they 
effectively  supported  the  infantry  attack  south  of  St. 
Quentin.    This,  however,  was  only  a  trial. 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  one  of  the 
tanks  left  its  squadron  near  Marcelcave  and  after 
going  south-west  toward  Demuin,  turned  west  in  order 
to  reach  the  real  battlefield  before  Cachy  and  Villers- 
Bretonneux. 

"The  young  lieutenant  commanding  this  particu- 
lar tank  climbed  out  to  get  his  bearings  in  the  thick 
fog.  He  noticed  an  odor  different  from  that  of  the 
oil  and  benzine  in  the  tank,  which  indicated  that  the 
hollow  had  been  filled  with  gas  by  the  enemy.  He 
climbed  back  quickly  into  the  tank,  gas  masks  were 
donned,  and  the  crew  in  the  infernal  heat  of  the 
interior  worked  their  way  forward  until  the  hollow 
was  left  behind.  The  caterpillar  wheels  climbed 
over  craters,  dead  horses  and  tree  trunks.  They 
were  already  under  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 

"It  was  strange  that  they  first  noticed  it  only  when 
a  hail  of  small  metal  splinters  came  through  the  slits 
of  the  tank.  The  noise  inside  was  so  great  that  they 
could  hear  neither  the  bursting  shells  nor  the  reports 
of  the  machine  guns.  This  hail  of  metal  was  caused 
by  the  shot  hitting  the  armored  wall  of  the  tank,  and 
it  was  as  though  hundreds  of  needles  flew  in,  scratch- 
ing the  crew  on  their  hands  and  faces.  Nearly  all  of 
them  had  great  numbers  of  these  little  scratches  to 
show,  when  I  spoke  to  them  after  the  battle. 

"In  spite  of  the  fog,  the  tank  managed  to  join 
its  regiment  shortly  after  seven  o'clock.  Advancing 
before  the  infantry,  it  crossed  the  first  enemy  line, 
and  soon  after  passed  over  the  second.  It  was  now 
surrounded  by  British  trenches,  and  was  about  800 
metres  in  front  of  the  German  advanced  positions. 
Wild  machine  gun  fire  rattled  against  it  from  all 
sides.  A  shot  penetrated  through  a  small  opening, 
and  the  first  gunner  fell  back,  mortally  wounded. 
Another  took  his  place.  An  enemy  trench  again 
yawned  before  them,  crowded  with  reserves.  As  they 
saw  the  monster  approaching  them,  the  men  jumped 
frantically  out  and  fled.   The  gun  of  the  tank  shot  at 
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them  with  case  shot,  and  the  German  Infantry  joined 
in  furthering  the  victory. 

"The  tank  continued  to  skirt  the  enemy  line.  It 
fired  at  the  trenches,  routed  out  the  men  in  them — 
who  surrendered — and  drove  them  towards  the  Ger- 
man Sturmtruppen.   It  zigzagged  in  order  to  keep  in 
contact  with  these  troops,  and  to  attack  where  neces- 
sary.   The  fighting  lasted  for  hours.    But  early  in 
the  afternoon  something  strange  was  seen  approach- 
ing.   The  enemy  had  also  sent  his  tanks  into  action. 
A  tank  appeared  in  front  of  the  Germans.    From  its 
size  and  construction  it  seemed  to  be  a  French  tank. 
In  the  racket  inside  the  iron-machine  the  command 
was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth:    'On  towards  the 
tank!'    But  out  of  the  smoke  loomed  a  second  enemy 
tank,  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth.    Still  more;  now 
there  were  seven.   They  came  up  from  all  sides,  and 
formed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  German  in  order 
to  entrap  it.    A  murderous  fight  took  place.  From 
a  distance  of  150  meters  the  second  gunner,  who  had 
taken  his  fallen  comrade's  place,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  bull's  eye  on  the  enemy  monster.    'Good  shot!' 
— A  sheet  of  flame  suddenly  shot  into  the  air.  The 
other  tanks  kept  up  their  maneuvers.    In  their  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  they  did  not  give  up  their  plan  of 
encircling  the  enemy.     The  German  tank  moved 
quickly  here  and  there.    It  rocked  like  a  ship  in  a 
sea  fight.    A  second  French  tank  was  now  disposed 
of.    Some  shots  went  wild.    But  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  the  officer  saw  a  small  flame  shoot  up;  some  kind 
of  explosion  had  occurred.    It  was  even  possible  to 
damage  a  third  one;  a  shot  at  its  caterpillar  chain 
rendered  it  helpless  and  it  became  an  easy  target  for 
the  German. 

"But  the  great  danger  was  not  yet  eliminated. 
Four  of  the  enemy  tanks  still  opposed  the  single 
German  one.  And  we  had  suffered  heavy  losses, 
losses  in  material  as  well  as  in  men.  The  gun  had 
been  hit  and  several  of  the  machine  guns  were  in 
pieces  or  else  would  not  work.  Only  two  machine 
guns  remained,  and  with  them  the  young  commander 
executed  a  clever  maneuver.  Winding  about  in  ser- 
pentine fashion,  he  passed  by  the  four  French  tanks 
while  covering  them  with  incessant  fire  from  both 
machine  guns, — the  only  weapon  he  still  had '  left. 
What  he  himself  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  now 
succeeded.  The  almost  unbelievable  success  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  noise,  heat,  and 
uproar  of  the  battle,  and  the  crew  answered  with  a 
cheer. 

"The  whole  fight  had  lasted  for  about  25  minutes. 
In  this  time  the  German  tank  succeeded  in  advancing 
half  a  kilometre  toward  Cachy.  It  continued  further, 
circled  about  and  fired  at  close  range  into  the  streets 
of  the  destroyed  town, — still  with  the  two  remaining 
machine  guns.  Then  the  commander  returned  to  give 
information  to  the  Infantry.  He  climbed  out,  called 
the  troop  officers,  and  lying  on  the  ground  in  the 
shelter  of  the  tank  they  talked  over  the  situation.  He 
had  accomplished  his  mission. 

"In  the  meantime  another  tank  of  the  same  squad- 
ron has  had  a  similar  encounter  with  enemy  tanks. 


Lieut.  B.,  in  command  of  it,  had  pushed  a  little  far- 
ther north,  where  he  was  operating  in  conjunction  with 
the  infantry.  He  bombarded  the  British  lines,  which 
were  fortified  with  thick  wire  entanglements.  Then, 
south  of  Villers-Bretonneux,  the  German  soldiers 
signalled  to  him.  An  enemy  stronghold  there,  so  well 
hidden  that  it  could  only  approximately  be  located, 
continued  spurting  machine  gun  fire  without  inter- 
mission. The  tank  advanced  to  the  spot,  and  took  it 
immediate.  The  machine  guns  in  the  nest  were  si- 
under  running  fire.  The  results  of  the  victory  were 
lenced.  The  men  still  alive  in  it  sprang  out  and  tried 
to  escape. 

"  'Thank  God!'  exclaimed  the  German  infantry- 
men, 'we  were  blocked  for  an  hour  in  front  of  that 
position  and  could  not  advance.' 

"A  number  of  enemy  tanks  also  approached  this 
tank.    The  squadron  came  out  of  the  Aquenne-Wood 
just  east  of  the  Abbe- Wood,  between  Villers-Breton- 
neux and  Cachy.    Lieut.  B.  counted  eight  of  them. 
He  noticed  that  five  of  them  engaged  another  tank  of 
his  own  squadron,  and  that  the  three  others — this 
time  they  were  British — were  making  for  him.  His 
tank  was  at  the  time  so  placed  as  to  be  broadside  to 
the  enemy.    He  turned  rapidly  around  and  opened 
fire  with  his  forward  gun.    The  British  replied  and 
shots  were  exchanged  in  quick  succession.    B.  at- 
tacked the  two  tanks  nearest  him,  and  saw  with  joy 
that  the  first  of  them  soon  sought  escape  northwards 
on  the  road  to  Fouillon,  but  that  suddenly,  mortally 
hit,  it  remained  motionless  and  did  not  advance.  The 
second  of  his  assailants  also  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
fighting.   It  no  longer  stirred,  and  had  stopped  firing, 
damaged  either  by  B.  himself  or  by  a  German  ma- 
chine gun  outside  the  tank.   The  third  opponent,  how- 
ever, fired  on  the  Germans,  and  hit  it  squarely  in  the 
forward  gun  emplacement.    Lieut.  B.  thought  that 
everything  was  over.    Smoke  and  fumes  were  rising 
and  developing  everything.    Two  of  his  crew  were 
badly  wounded,  and  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
them.    He  climbed  out  quickly  with  the  others,  and 
they  lay  flat  on  the  end  of  the  tank.   They  thought  that 
an  explosion  and  fire  would  follow,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened.  In  the  midst  of  the  raging  fire  the  commander 
gave  his  orders.   Several  of  his  crew  got  into  the  next 
German  tank.    He  himself  with  two  chauffeurs  and 
a  wounded  sergeant  climbed  back  into  their  own  tank 
again.   There  they  found  one  of  their  comrades  dead, 
another  dying,  and  a  third  badly  wounded.  The  water 
reservoir  of  the  machine  had  been  hit  and  was 
crumpled  up,  but  the  machine  could  still  be  run.  Still 
firing,  B.  withdrew,  seeking  shelter  for  his  tank. 

"A  second  shot  struck  them.  The  oil  reservoir 
had  now  been  hit.  But  the  motor  was  still  working. 
With  great  effort  they  succeeded  in  spite  of  every- 
thing in  starting  up  again,  and  they  kept  on  going 
until  that  afternoon  the  tank  returned  safely  within 
our  lines. 

"I  saw  the  iron  monsters  just  as  they  had  come 
back  from  the  battle.  Two  of  those  engaged  were 
lost.  A  third,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  was  badly 
damaged,  but  had  been  able  to  make  its  way  back 
to  its  base  again.    The  others  were  undamaged.  It 
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was  remarkable  how  little  the  enemy  fire  had  dam- 
aged them.  All  the  commanders  and  men  of  the 
tanks  are  volunteers.  (In  time  of  peace,  Lt.  B.  was 
a  professor  of  Chemistry.)  This  experience  proves 
that  these  German  movable  forts  are  at  least  equal  if 


not  superior  to  their  British  and  French  opponents. 
There  have  surely  been  losses  but  they  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  serious  destruction  they  have  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy  on  all  parts  of  the  battlefield. 
All  praise  is  due  the  bravery,  cool  courage  and  clever- 
ness of  the  men  who  commanded  and  worked  them."' 
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The  End  of  the  Paris  Munitions  Strike 

Le  Temps  (May  10),  "It  is  announced  that 
work  was  resumed  yesterday  in  the  war  industries  of 
the  Paris  region.  These  last  days  the  newspapers 
have  been  permitted  to  give  only  the  communiques 
of  interviews  between  workmen's  delegations,  the 
Socialist  group  in  the  Chamber,  and  members  of  the 
Government.  They  spoke  of  'conferences'  and  of 
certain  'excitement'  among  mobilized  laborers.  Day 
before  yesterday  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  might  with- 
out inconvenience  to  anyone,  publish  our  reflections 
on  the  official  communications  to  the  newspapers  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  Mourier  Law  to  labor- 
ers in  war  industries — since  this  legal  measure  was 
the  cause  of  the  incident.  Such  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Government.  Reading  over  again  the  article 
which  we  had  prepared,  we  find  that  it  contains  no 
opinion  which  events  have  not  confirmed.  Exactly 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  we  drew  our  own 
lesson  from  things  at  the  time.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
publish  our  opinion  of  yesterday,  which  remains  un- 
changed today: 

"  'We  trust,'  we  said,  'that  these  conferences  and 
this  excitement  will  not  crystallize  into  an  agitation 
which  will  make  exaggerated  demands  later  when  the 
country  has  returned  to  normal  conditions.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  factory  workers  would  be  drawn 
into  so  regrettable  an  error.  The  country  has  cer- 
tainly not  treated  them  harshly.  They  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  trenches,  and  given  very  fine  wages.  A 
special  regime  of  exemption  has  been  made  for  them 
every  time  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  even  on  the  peasants,  whose  work 
is  just  as  hard,  with  longer  hours,  and  who  give  their 
sons  to  the  army.  The  war  is  teaching  a  rough  les- 
son in  common  sense  to  those  whose  mouths  are  full 
of  the  word  'equality;'  since  theoretical  and  absolute 
equality  cannot  be  attained  even  on  the  battlefield, 
and  the  law  of  life  is  in  reality  a  law  of  equivalence. 
Without  any  mental  reservation,  the  sons  of  France 
have  founded  a  mutual  credit  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  The  pact  could  not,  without  crime,  be  even 
interrupted — much  less  broken. 

"A  semi-official  Government  note  explains  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  face  to  face  at.  present. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  justly  said,  in 
order  to  people  the  factories,  'Of  what  use  are  several 
million  men  on  the  front  if  you  don't  manufacture 
guns  and  ammunition  for  them?'  But  now,  after 
four  years  which  have  cost  us  so  many  human  lives, 
the  situation  is  a  little  different,  and  we  may  say, 
'Of  what  use  are  millions  of  guns  and  shells  if  you 
have  not  enough  men  to  cover  the  front  and  use  what 
you  manufacture?'    It  is  only  too  evident  that,  while 


we  are  wating  for  all  of  our  allies  to  enter  the  line, 
we  must  watch  our  effectives  very  closely,  since  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  Germany  army  is  upon  us. 
Hence  the  Government  would  be  neglecting  its  duty 
if  it  did  not  apply  the  Mourier  Law  

"We  know  the  arguments  of  the  syndicates:  they 
are  based  purely  on  the  unprecedented  speed  with 
which  the  workmen  have  been  called  to  the  colors — 
and  this  does  not  in  any  way  change  our  opinion.  . 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  alone  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth — and  the  time  taken  up  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy  is  often  the  measure  of  the  time 
which  is  alloted  to  us. 

"This  haste,  which  has  thrown  certain  laborers 
into  an  attitude  of  defiance,  has  naturally  been  ex- 
ploited by  individuals  who  should  be  hunted  out  and 
treated  according  to  their  merit.  It  is  undoubtedly 
these  individuals  who  have  accentuated  the  incident 
by  saying  to  the  workmen,  'They  are  in  a  great  hurry 
to  send  you  off,  because  they  wish  to  replace  you 
by  American  or  other  foreign  workmen.'  What  a 
guarantee  of  civil  peace  and  social  reconciliation  it 
would  be,  worthy  of  every  reward,  if  the  laborers 
would  not  only  ward  off  evil  insinuations,  but  would 
also  keep  peace  and  order  in  their  own  so  easily  excit- 
able organizations." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Next  German  Attack 

Major  General  Maurice,  late  Director  of  Opera- 
lions  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  contributes  the 
following  study  of  probabilities  regarding  the  next 
German  offensive  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  May  17: 

"The  indications  are  steadily  increasing  that  the 
third  phase  of  the  campaign  of  1918  on  the  Western 
front  is  about  to  open.    Since  their  serious  reverse 
in  Flanders  on  April  29  the  Germans  have  done  noth- 
ing more  than  is  to  be  expected  from  an  active  and 
energetic  enemy  desirous  of  keeping  us  on  the  strain 
and  under  threat  of  attack.    No  one  considered  that 
the  Germans  would  be  content  with  what  they  have  so 
for  achieved,  and  it  has  surprised  no  one  that  they 
are  preparing  for  another  heavy  blow.    Today  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  German  force  in  the  West  is 
concentrated  between  Ypres  and  the  Oise,  that  is  on 
roughly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Western  front,  but 
a  vitally  important  fifth,  for  it  includes  the  roads  to 
Paris  and  the  Channel  ports. 

"Our  position  in  Flanders  has  never  been  a  pleas- 
ant one  from  the  day  when  we  first  marched  into  it 
from  the  Aisne.  Any  general  map  of  France  will 
show  why  it  is  so.  At  Cape  Gris  Nez,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  the  French  Channel  coast  makes  a 
sharp  bend,  and  runs  from  that  bend  due  south  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Somme.   The  Allied  front  line  from 
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Nieuport  to  Amiens  runs  parallel  to,  and  roughly  50 
miles  from,  this  stretch  of  coast.  Within  this  strip 
of  50  miles  the  main  roads  and  the  main  railways  run 
roughly  north  and  south,  leading  from  Rouen  and 
Paris  to  Lille,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne;  that 
is  to  say  they  are  parallel  to  our  front. 

"Now  the  ideal  arrangement  for  the  communica- 
tions of  an  army  is  that  they  should  run,  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals,  straight  back  from  the  front 
to  the  bases,  which  feed  it  with  men,  munitions,  and 
supplies,  and  all  its  thousand  and  one  other  require- 
ments— that  is  the  enemy's  position.  The  most  un- 
satisfactory is  when  these  arteries  of  supply  run 
parallel  to  the  front — that  is  our  position.  In  such 
a  case  a  successful  attack  on  any  part  of  the  line 
threatens  the  communications  of  the  whole,  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  space  is  limited,  then  it  becomes 
difficult  to  give  ground  voluntarily,  to  avoid  a  blow, 
or  to  establish  a  better  front. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning  of 
1917  Hindenburg,  finding  part  of  his  line  compro- 
mised, as  the  result  of  our  successes  on  the  Somme  and 
the  Ancre,  fell  back  some  30  miles,  without  uncover- 
ing any  vital  communications  or  losing  anything  ex- 
cept an  area  of  ground  which  he  had  systematically 
devasted.  We  can  nowhere  give  up  one-third  of  that 
distance  on  the  front  north  of  Amiens  without  at  least 
suffering  grave  inconvenience.  This  is  doubtless  what 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  meant  when  he  said  we  were  fight- 
ing with  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

"Apart,  then,  altogether  from  the  attraction  of 
striking  at  the  Army  of  the  people  whom  they  regard 
as  the  most  obstinate  supporters  of  the  war  amongst 
the  Entente  nations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  why  the 
Germans  have  selected  the  northern  part  of  the  Allied 
line  for  their  great  effort  in  1918.  On  March  21  the 
enemy  struck  his  blow  between  Arras  and  the  Oise, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  which  he  then  concen- 
trated for  battle  are  still  on  or  behind  that  front. 
Many  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  fighting  line, 
refitted,  and  refilled  with  drafts  of  men,  and  have 
probably  received  some  training.  There  has  been 
time  to  bring  over  more  men  and  more  guns  from  the 
Russian  front.  These  are  the  factors  in  the  enemy's 
favor. 

"Now  for  our  side  of  the  picture.  Except  in  one 
respect,  we  are  certainly  in  better  posture  to.  meet  at- 
tack than  we  were  on  March  21.  We  have  lost  valu- 
able ground,  and  our  position,  already  cramped,  has 
become  more  cramped.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
unified  the  command,  and,  while  our  losses  have  been 
heavy,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  enemy's 
losses  have  been  heavier.  As  we  have  seen,  American 
troops  have  been  pouring  steadily  into  France,  we 
know  that  an  Italian  contingent  has  arrived,  and  there 
has  been  time  to  readjust  the  positions  of  the  Allied 
forces  on  the  whole  front. 

"As  the  Prime  Minister  has  stated,  and  has  quot- 
ed me  as  saying,  the  Allies  and  the  enemy  were  on 
March  21  approximately  equal  in  numbers.  But  the 
enemy,  by  keeping  both  ourselves  and  the  French  un- 
der threat  of  attack,  was  able  to  concentrate  first 
against  us  alone.    Now  Foch,  as  I  have  explained  in 


my  last  article,  was  before  1914  a  great  student  of 
war.  One  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  was 
that  of  'economy  of  force,'  which  may  be  explained 
as  meaning  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  victory  is  to  keep 
the  largest  possible  number  of  reserves  until  the  de- 
cisive phase  arises,  and  to  employ  until  then  the  ab- 
solute minimum  of  force  necessary  for  safety.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  we  have  up  to  the  present  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  hammering,  and,  however  hard 
this  has  been  for  our  men,  struggling  constantly 
against  superior  numbers,  and  however  grievous  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  dearest,  it  is  without  ques- 
tion for  the  common  good,  for  it  means  economy  of 
force. 

"On  April  9  the  Germans  started  what  was  un- 
doubtedly meant  at  first  to  be  a  subsidiary  enterprise 
in  Flanders.  Tempted  by  success,  they  have  had  to 
call,  and  to  call  heavily,  upon  their  fresh  divisions, 
and  they  are  by  that  much  the  weaker  for  the  next 
blow.  We  may  be  sure  that  by  now  Foch  has  his 
reserves  where  he  wants  them,  and  we  are  by  that  the 
stronger. 

"The  enemy  had  prepared  for  March  21  by  put- 
ting his  troops  through  a  thorough  course  of  train- 
ing. The  cream  of  his  instructed  men  have  gone. 
He  cannot  replace  his  losses  as  easily  as  before  with- 
out calling  prematurely  on  his  classes  of  boys.  We 
shall  have  anxious  times  before  us  because,  if  the 
enemy  attacks,  he  will  probably  gain  ground,  and 
ground  is  precious  to  us.  Small  as  our  gains  on  the 
Somme  and  in  Flanders  may  seem  when  compared 
with  what  the  enemy  has  recently  achieved,  we  never 
attacked  without  making  some  progress.  We  must 
count  on  the  enemy  doing  the  same.  But,  provided 
we  can  replace  our  losses,  provided  we  send  every 
man  who  can  be  spared  to  France,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  check  the  enemy's  next  blow  as, 
in  less  favorable  circumstances,  we  defeated  his 
last." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

French  Coal  in  Switzerland 
Journal  de  Geneve  (19  May.)  "The  impression 
produced  by  the  generous  intervention  of  France  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  with  Germany  was  very  con- 
siderable. Throughout  Switzerland,  without  dis- 
tinction of  language,  the  contrast  between  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  two  groups  of  belligerents  made  a  strik- 
ing effect  which  everyone  had  pleasure  in  noting. 
Even  the  newspapers  who  are  usually  content  to  swim 
in  Germanophile  waters  showed  distinct  displeasure 
at  the  German  threats,  and  intoned  hymns  of  praise 
to  the  Entente. 

"To  the  moral  effect  was  added  another  no  less 
decisive  one.  Germany,  seeing  her  diplomatic  posi- 
tion weakened,  was  obliged  to  renounce  her  most  ex- 
orbitant demands — demands  which  had  raised  great 
apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  our  economic  inde- 
pendence. She  had  to  drop  the  draconian  clauses  by 
which  she  wished  to  control  our  imports  from  the 
Allies  via  Cette  as  well  as  our  imports  from  Germany, 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wood, 
coal,  peat,  and  iron,  to  France. 
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."There  remained  the  very  delicate  question  of 
the  conditions  governing  the  use  of  German  coal  in 
Switzerland.  It  was  settled  that  the  coal  used  for 
heating,  for  gas  plants,  for  Federal  railways,  and  for 
industries  not  exporting  to  countries  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, shall  he  exempt  from  all  control.  Control  will 
be  exercised — and  this  by  a  Swiss  society  nominated 
by  the  Federal  Council — only  in  the  case  of  war 
material  destined  for  the  Entente  and  manufactured 
by  means  of  German  coal — and  only  in  case  68,000 
tons  have  not  been  imported  by  Switzerland  from 
France. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  even  though  this 
control  is  exclusively  Swiss,  we  should  have  preferred 
not  to  have  been  forced  to  it.  But  France  by  means 
of  the  collaboration  of  the  C.  F.  F.  can  make  it  non- 
existant:  she  has  only  to  assure  the  delivery  of  68,000 
tons.  Thus  French  intervention  has  been  very  real, 
and  has  compelled  Germany  to  beat  a  diplomatic 
retreat. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  this  situation  has  been 
upset  by  a  new  series  of  blunders  and  misunderstand- 
ings. We  hope  that  no  harmful  effects  may  make 
themselves  felt:  for  the  hand  held  out  to  us  by  France 
has  drawn  away  from  us,  and  Germany,  exploiting 
this  new  event,  is  planning  some  maneuver  for  turn- 
ing against  the  Entente  the  weight  of  opinion  which 
had  so  clearly  fallen  in  their  favor.  Berlin  will 
make  every  effort  to  transform  her  diplomatic  de- 
feat into  a  victory. 

"It  is  France's  part  to  outwit  this  maneuver,  which 
both  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  might  have  dan- 
gerous effects.  Germany  desires  but  one  thing:  that 
France  definitely  renounce  her  generous  offer.  We 
are  confident  that  Germany  will  not  obtain  this  satis- 
faction." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Fights  on  Kemmel  Hill 

(Koelnische  Zeitung,  May  10,  1918.)  Continued 
reports  confirm  the  heavy  and  bloody  losses  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Kemmel  sector.  The  companies  of  the 
9lh  Welsh  Regiment,  which  was  engaged  there,  have, 
according  to  the  statements  of  all  prisoners,  lost  fully 
60  men  in  dead  and  wounded  in  each  company  from 
the  German  artillery  fire  alone.  To  this  are  to  be 
added  the  heavy  losses  during  the  infantry  battles. 
Even  the  English  artillery,  because  of  poor  fire  con- 
trol, inflicted  heavy  damage  on  their  own  infantry. 
Prisoners  of  the  French  infantry  Regiment  No.  146 
of  the  20th  French  Corps,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  between  Mt.  Kemmel  and  Rotenberg, 
have  said  that  their  losses  in  their  companies  since 
going  into  action  in  Flanders  were  more  than  50  per 
cent.  The  latest  reinforcements  for  this  regiment 
consisted  of  young  recruits  of  the  French  infantry 
regiment  No.  15,  since  in  the  recruiting  depot  of  the 
146th  Regiment  there  were  no  more  men  at  hand. 
French  captives  of  this  division  complain  that  they 
were  always  changing  their  quarters,  and  had  to  give 
precedence  in  the  choice  of  quarters  to  the  English 


troops  in  whose  sector,  and  for  whose  assistance  they 
were  engaged. 

From  the  statements  of  more  than  100  men  of 
the  53rd  French  Infantry  Regiment,  who  were  cut 
off  and  captured  on  May  4  northeast  of  Bailleul,  we 
have  a  picture  of  how  the  French  planned  the  course 
of  the  attacks  there.  From  each  of  the  attacking 
companies,  one  platoon  was  to  go  over  as  a  first  wave 
up  to  the  German  line.  The  second  and  third  pla- 
toons were  to  pass  beyond  these  for  a  further  ad- 
vance as  a  second  wave.  The  fourth  platoon  of  the 
companies  was  to  bring  up  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  defenses,  sand  bags,  barbed  wire  for  en- 
tanglements, and  ammunition,  and  then  carry  on  the 
attack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  wave  reached 
the  German  lines,  where  it  was  destroyed.  The 
heavy  German  artillery  fire,  which  was  placed  be- 
hind the  following  waves,  forced  them  to  run  upon 
the  first  hostile  wave,  so  that  they  crowded  together 
in  dense  masses,  which  suffered  extraordinarily 
bloody  losses.  Finally  the  remainder,  who  had  not 
fallen,  had  to  surrender,  since  the  French  regiments 
connecting  with  them  on  the  right  and  left  were  not 
able  to  gain  ground,  on  account  of  the  German  op- 
position. A  captured  French  officer  of  the  52nd 
French  Infantry  Regiment  spoke  most  bitterly  con- 
cerning the  Englishmen.  These,  he  said,  had  with- 
drawn themselves  triumphantly  far  back  of  the  front, 
while  the  French  troops  marched  to  the  battlefield 
and  to  death  for  England's  purposes. 

"Meanwhile  pronounced  artillery  activity  is  still 
going  on  in  Flanders.  Although  the  battle  still  rages 
there,  the  hope  of  the  Allies  to  gain  a  decisive  victory 
here  by  bringing  up  Foch's  reserves  has  not  been  ful- 
filled up  to  this  time.  The  defeats  of  the  English  and 
French  have  forced  the  maneuver  army  of  Foch  to 
ever  greater  expenditures  of  their  carefully  hoarded 
supplies,  and  have  weakened  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  strategic  operation  on  a  great  scale  can  no 
longer  be  expected  of  them. 

"Concerning  the  French  attack  of  May  4,  which 
ended  in  a  total  failure  on  the  part  of  the  attackers, 
more  detailed  facts  have  become  known,  which  prove 
huw  strong  were  the  exertions  of  the  French  to  recon- 
quer Mt.  Kemmel,  and  how  heavy  their  losses  were 
there.  Near  Brulooze  the  French  attacked  a  project- 
ing portion  of  the  German  position  after  intense 
bombardment,  not  only  from  Scherpenberg,  but  also 
from  the  northern  part  of  Locre  in  several  thickly- 
crowded  waves.  The  reserves  followed  closely,  and 
offered  an  excellent  target  for  the  German  fire.  The 
result  was  that  the  enemy  stopped  and  immediately 
thereupon  turned  about,  in  order  to  regain  their  point 
of  departure  by  flight.  Only  a  part  succeeded  in 
reaching  it,  while  the  rest  remained  lying  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  intervening  terrain.  Meanwhile  the 
French,  advancing  from  Locre,  came  under  very  ef- 
fective German  fire,  which  struck  desolation  into 
their  ranks.  Here  the  enemy  were  shot  to  pieces.  As 
a  result  of  the  strong  fire,  the  French  infantry  got 
out  of  control  and  separated.  Elsewhere  it  formed 
dense  columns,  which  our  fire  devastated.  The  attack- 
ing force  of  the  French  was  broken,  whoever  had  not 
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fled  in  time  remained  on  the  ground,  or  crawled  into 
shell  holes  from  which  they  surrendered  later." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Bulgarian 

Bulgarian  Finances 

Pessimistic  reflections  of  the  Bulgarian  opposi- 
tion are  published  in  the  Preporetz,  of  April  22nd, 
the  organ  of  the  Democratic  (Malinoff's)  party,  un- 
der the  heading  "Financial  Questions": 

"The  treaties  by  which  Bulgaria  is  bound  to  Ger- 
many are  not  known  to  us  in  their  details,  but  the 
facts  which  have  been  observed  point  out  clearly  their 
chief  contents.  We  have  felt  the  effect  of  their  tenor 
in  territorial  questions  since  Dobrudja  was  taken  over 
by  our  allies. 

"We  know  from  the  credits  voted  by  the  Sobranje 
that  the  war  expenditures  will  fall  exclusively  on  our 
shoulders.  According  to  ministerial  declarations  our 
national  deputies  might  have  guessed  at  the  German 
terminology  and  understood  what  was  meant  by 
Finanzielle  Beihilfe  (Financial  Support),  although 
there  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  a  differ- 
ent idea  of  financial  aid. 

"Bulgaria  entered  the  war  with  a  debt  of  between 
one  billion  and  a  billion  and  a  half  francs.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  on  October  1,  1915,  the  Sob- 
ranje has  approved  war  credits  of  2,771,890,477.74 
francs,  to  which  we  ought  to  add  the  recently  voted 
sum  of  1,975,500,000  francs  to  cover  the  expenses 
incurred  at  the  German  Ministries  of  War  and  Ma- 
rine, as  well  as  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ministry  of 


War,  so  that  all  the  credits  voted  amount  to  4,747,- 
390,477.74  francs.  With  the  war  credits  in  1912 
these  make  a  total  of  5,562,901,417.60  francs,  or, 
with  the  consolidated  debt,  a  grand  total  of  six  and 
a  half  billion  in  round  numbers. 

"Victorious  Bulgaria  has  occupied  enough  terri- 
tory but  this  has  burdened  her  with  expenditures  for 
administration  and  for  assistance  to  the  suffering 
populations.  Our  two  divisions  of  50,000  soldiers 
who  took  part  in  the  action  against  Roumania  have 
returned  with  empty  sacks,  and  Constanza,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Bulgarian  Army  only,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  German  Administration.  Doubt- 
less all  these  are  accounts  which  will  be  settled  in 
some  way  by  the  allies.  How  much  and  in  what  way 
this  financial  burden  will  be  lessened,  we  have  yet 
to  hear,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  will  not  stop 
there. 

"With  the  prolongation  of  the  war  our  financial 
burden  will  become  perceptible  even  to  our  allies, 
so  that  they  may  consider  it  necessary  to  revise  their 
engagements.  As  Count  Czernin  said,  one  is  in  de- 
spair even  to  think  of  calculating  how  much  will  be 
needed  to  square  the  finances.  But  Count  Czernin's 
leadership  is  at  an  end,  and  the  war  is  not  over. 

"When  will  the  war  end?  Our  neighbors  the 
Turks  will  require  at  least  another  year  to  turn  the 
enemy  out  of  their  country.  And  how  long  they  will 
need  to  strengthen  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Batum,  Ardahan  and  Kars,  which  they  are  only  now 
entering,  will  be  a  much  more  difficult  theme  than  the 
Eastern  Question." 
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Submarine  Warfare 

Von  Capelle,  Secretary  for  the  Marine,  promised 
the  Reichstag,  May  11,  that  the  submarine  program 
will  be  maintained.  The  German  press  in  a  series  of 
semi-official  statements  declared  that  the  British  offi- 
cial estimates  of  constructions  and  losses  to  be  inex- 
act. The  main  Commission  of  the  Reichstag  has  ap- 
proved the  vigorous  pursuit  of  submarine  warfare. 

Von  Capelle  declared  before  the  Reichstag,  May 
11,  that  the  results  for  the  month  of  April  in  subma- 
rine warfare  were  very  satisfactory.  He  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  Norddeutsche  Allegmeine  Zeitung,  that 
"naturally  Germany  loses  submarines.  But  the  es- 
sential is  that  since  the  beginning  of  submarine  war- 
fare, more  have  been  constructed  than  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Our  submarine  offensive  is  more  powerful 
today  than  at  the  beginning;  it  promises  us  certain 
success."  Von  Capelle  sees  in  submarine  warfare  a 
race  between  the  submarines  and  the  ship-building 
yards  of  the  Allies.  The  number  of  ships  lost  by 
the  Allies  continue  to  be  much  greater  than  new  ones. 
Those  constructed  by  America  up  to  the  present  time 
are  relatively  few,  and  far  less  in  number  than  the 
Allies  had  anticipated. 

"If  England,  after  having  lost  in  fighting  on  the 
continent,  wishes  to  continue  submarine  warfare,  our 
boats  will  do  their  duty.  The  enemy  will  see  that 
they  know  how  to  hold  on  as  long  as  he  can.  All 
war  industries  will  be  turned  to  submarine  construc- 
tion. All  provisions  have  been  made  so  that  subma- 
rine construction  continue  without  interruption.  We 
can  have  faith  in  our  submarines  

"American  construction  has  so  far  been  a  mini- 
mum, and  below  previous  calculations.  But  if  we 
must  count  on  an  increase  in  the  future,  we  know  that 
it  will  have  to  be  used  by  America  herself.  There 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  heavy  losses  by 
accident  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
age.  An  important  British  shipowner  declared  that 
these  losses  are  three  times  as  large  now  as  in  time 
of  peace,  on  account  of  war  conditions.  'All  the  ships 
that  we  have  built  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
probably  barely  make  up  for  the  losses  we  have  suf- 
fered from  accidents  on  the  high  seas,  without  speak- 
ing of  losses  causes  by  the  enemy.'  The  diminution 
of  world  tonnage  in  times  of  peace  by  accidents  and 
wear  is  on  an  average  about  800,000  tons  a  year. 
Of  course  this  includes  figures  for  the  Quadruplice. 
It  gives  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  losses. 

"Our  submarines  can  keep  up  the  pace  for  a  long 
time.  All  possible  means  of  construction  are  placed 
at  their  disposal,  taking  into  account  the  other  needs 
of  our  army  and  navy.  We  have  laid  our  plans  sev- 
eral years  ahead.    We  have  every  reason  to  guard 


full  confidence  in  our  submarine,  and  to  hope  that, 
in  co-operation  with  our  victorious  armies,  they  will 
bring  us  the  final  victory. 

"Refuting  official  British  communiques  of  the  so- 
called  successful  attack  on  Ostende,  it  can  be  an- 
nounced that  the  British  blockade  ship  sank  outside 
of  the  channel  through  which  our  ships  usually  pass. 
This  attack,  therefore,  failed  like  the  first  one." 

"During  March  the  Allies  lost  nearly  as  much 
tonnage  as  in  February:  680,000  tons  as  compared 
with  689,000  tons.  In  the  White  Book,  edited  at  the 
end  of  March,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  estimates  the  total 
losses  to  the  end  of  1917  to  have  been  11,800,000 
tons.  This  figure  is  less  by  5,000,000  than  the  fig- 
ures given  by  the  German  Admiralty."  The  German 
press  also  claims  that  the  White  Book  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  ships  in  the  service  of  the  military 
authorities  such  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  patrol  boats, 
hospital  ships  and  doubtless  also  all  ships  flying  the 
British  flag  which  serve  in  the  transporting  of  troops 
and  munitions.  It  claims  also  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
in  his  calculations  starts  from  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  and  not  from  the  tonnage  available  for  the  Al- 
lies. 

The  following  article  from  the  Tag  of  April  21, 
entitled  "Submarines  and  Troop  Transports,"  should 
be  noted  in  conclusion  as  of  special  interest  to  Amer- 
icans: 

"A  question  that  is  justified  and  a  question  that 
has  been  frequently  asked,  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  our  submarine  warfare,  why  is  it  that 
so  rarely  troop  transports  have  been  sunk,  and  espe- 
cially American  transports?  We  will  endeavor  to 
reply. 

"All  transports  are  large  modern  steamers  travel- 
ling in  groups,  with  strong  escorts.  Ships  of  this 
kind  never  sink  in  a  few  minutes.  The  troops  can  be 
saved.  The  torpedoing  causes  only  the  loss  of  the 
ship  and  its  armament.  Transpoi'ts  have  no  greater 
value  than  other  ships,  from  which  they  differ  only 
by  their  greater  speed. 

"A  second's  reflection  will  suffice  to  understand 
the  dangers  to  which  our  submarines  would  expose 
themselves  by  attacking  ships  convoyed  in  this  man- 
ner. This  is  the  case  especially  in  the  Channel.  The 
crossing  is  short  and  the  enemy  chooses  the  most  fav- 
orable hour. 

"There  are  mines  and  nets  that  protect  the  route 
followed.  To  think  of  attacking  at  this  point  to  sink 
transports  at  any  cost  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
make  a  face  attack  upon  the  most  fortified  positions 
on  the  front,  which  can  be  reduced  by  other  means 
and  at  less  cost.  The  situation  is  identical  in  the 
other  naval  zones.  If  the  task  of  the  defense  is  not 
as  easy  there  as  in  the  Channel,  it  is  practically  not 
possible  for  our  submarines  to  be  everywhere  at  the 
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same  time  on  the  watch  for  troop  transports.  We 
have  not  a  large  enough  number  to  suffice  for  a  task 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  very 
large  number  to  obtain  only  an  apparent  success,  the 
troops  being  almost  never  destroyed.  Hindenburg 
has  taught  us  that  results  can  be  attained  by  making 
a  minimum  of  sacrifices. 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  use  of  seeking 
difficulty,  when  the  end  can  be  attained  by  simple 
means?  Our  submarines  must  destroy  the  enemy 
tonnage  whatever  it  be  and  reduce  more  and  more  the 
means  of  our  adversaries  until  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  continue  the  war.  It  would  be  limiting  their 
liberty  of  action,  were  they  to  be  charged  exclusively 
with  the  destruction  of  troop  transports.  They  have 
but  one  principle  to  observe;  not  to  waste  their  tor- 
pedoes by  attacking  second  rate  ships.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  have  never  sunk  trans- 
ports, for  the  official  communiques  have  sometimes 
reported  the  loss  of  steamers  that  were  strongly  con- 
voyed, without  it  being  possible  to  ascertain  whether 
troops  or  material  were  on  board.  To  answer  the 
above  question,  which  is  a  legitimate  question,  we  will 
therefore  say  that  it  is  useless  to  sink  transports, 
since  submarine  warfare  can  attain  its  end  with  cer- 
tainty by  destroying  the  tonnage  of  other  ships." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Difficulties  of  Trade  in  Ukraine 

The  Austrian  papers,  while  reporting  the  large 
amounts  of  food  in  Ukraine,  the  large  deliveries 
promised  by  the  Government,  and  the  excellent  or- 
ganization for  transport  by  rail  and  water,  empha- 
size the  difficulty  of  laying  hands  on  the  supplies. 

Corn  stored  in  the  harbors  is  easy  to  obtain,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peas- 
ants, over  whom  the  Ukrainian  Government  has  very 
little  power.  According  to  the  Zeit,  (April  18),  the 
peasants  have  become  very  clever  at  hiding  their 
grain,  and  in  some  places  they  have  made  regular 
catacombs  for  this  purpose.  It  is  essential  to  win 
the  good  will  of  the  peasants,  and  especially  of  the 
village  elders,  who  exercise  a  certain  patriarchal 
power.  The  arguments  used  must  be  practical.  They 
must  take  the  form  not  of  paper  money  but  of  goods, 
which  must  be  sent  to  Ukraine  with  all  speed  and 
stored  at  numerous  depots.  Carts  and  horses  will 
often  have  to  be  supplied  for  the  carriage  of  corn 
to  the  railway. 

One  of  the  Austrian  representatives  at  Kiev,  writ- 
ing to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  on  April  15,  regrets  that 
the  troops  of  the  Central  Powers  did  not  march  into 
Ukraine  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  At  that  time  large  supplies 
were  still  stored  at  Kiev,  Odessa  and  other  towns. 
These  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  off  in  three 
weeks  of  Bolshevik  rule,  and  grain  is  now  to  be  found 
only  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  hands  of  the  peas- 
ants, among  whom  the  authority  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government  has  been  destroyed.  The  bringing  in  of 
this  com  will  have  to  be  effected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Central  Powers  with  the  co-operation  of 


the  local  authorities  and  powerful  assistance  from  the 
troops.  The  German-Austro-Hungarian  Commission 
had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Government  to  this 
method.  The  problem  of  payment  is  difficult,  as 
Germany  and  Austria  cannot  spare  the  commodities 
which  Ukraine  wants  (e.g.  coal).  The  fall  of  Count 
Czernin,  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  influential 
circles  in  Ukrainia,  may  add  to  the  difficulties. 

A  well  informed  correspondent  of  the  Ar better 
Zeitung  says  that  the  stocks  in  Ukraine  are  by  no 
means  "inexhaustible."  All  the  corn  is  in  the  hands 
of  small  peasants,  who  use  large  quantities  to  make 
"Schnapps."  In  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try cultivation  is  at  a  low  ebb  everywhere.  Epidem- 
ics, spotted  fever  and  hungry  typhus  are  rife.  The 
Government  is  helpless,  according  to  this  article,  and 
the  peasants  offer  armed  resistance  to  force.  The 
Austrian  sphere  of  influence  is  in  the  south  (Bessa- 
rabia, Odessa,  Crimea),  and  in  the  southeast  anarchy 
still  prevails.  The  Austrian  sphere  is  divided  into 
five  economic  sections — Proskurov,  Kameniec  Podol- 
ski,  Winica,  Mogilev  and  Balta.  In  each  section  is 
an  Economic  Director,  who  has  to  get  into  touch  with 
native  dealers,  local  organizations,  etc.,  and  to  report. 
The  chief  of  the  organization  has  his  office  at  Winica 
and  acts  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  occupying 
troops  and  the  land  office  at  Lemberg.  Prices  (which 
are  twice  as  high  as  in  Austria,  or  even  higher)  are 
continually  fluctuating,  binding  contracts  are  unob- 
tainable, and  transactions  have  to  be  settled  on  the 
spot.  Actual  performance  of  undertakings  can  be 
secured  only  by  strict  control.  There  is  no  fruit;  of 
seeds  only  sugar-beet,  fodder  turnip  and  clover  seeds 
are  available,  and  the  export  of  these  has  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Ukrainian  Government — a  fact  which, 
however,  does  not  mean  much. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Tank  Battles 

The  British  version  of  the  battle  between  tanks, 
of  which  the  German  report  was  published  in  the 
Press  Review  of  May  21,  is  now  being  printed  and 
widely  commented  upon  in  the  British  press.  Two 
accounts  of  these  tank  duels  of  particular  interest, 
relying  on  official  information,  but  adding  to  that  in- 
formation interesting  comments  of  their  own,  appear 
in  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  May  18. 

"The  end  of  April,"  says  the  Times,  "saw  the  first 
serious  use  of  tanks  by  the  Germans.  They  were  met 
in  pitched  battle  by  British  tanks  of  various  classes. 
During  the  fighting  at  Villers-Bretonneux  on  April 
24  the  Germans  produced  six  tanks,  with  which  they 
tried  to  roll  up  the  flanks  of  the  British  line.  They 
were  met  by  our  heavy  tanks,  male  and  female.  Our 
female  tanks  failed  when  opposed  to  the  Germans, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  shell  fire.  But  the  male 
tanks  succeeded  in  completely  disposing  of  the  Ger- 
man tanks.  During  the  same  fighting  the  British  light 
tanks — known  as  whippets — made  their  appearance 
and  had  a  great  success.  Their  objective  was  three 
German  battalions  which  were  forming  up  for  an  at- 
tack behind  the  screen  of  machine-guns.  The  whip- 
pets broke  through  the  screen  and  attacked  the  Ger- 
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man  battalions  with  great  effect,  putting  400  Germans 
out  of  action  and  breaking  up  the  brigade  

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  Ger- 
mans on  this  occasion  used  only  six  tanks.  There 
have  been  rumors  that  they  have  a  large  number  of 
tanks  ready.  If  that  is  so,  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  they  would  have  kept  them  for  use  in  mass,  and 
would  not  have  brought  out  so  small  a  number  as  six. 
But  it  is  possible  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  trial 
trip,  and  it  would  certainly  be  rash  to  draw  any  very 
confident  conclusion  from  the  German  tactics." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  lays  more  emphasis  on  the 
part  played  by  the  "whippets."  "The  first  battle 
between  tanks,"  it  recounts,  "of  which  interesting  offi- 
cial details  are  now  available,  occurred  during  the 
great  fighting  around  Villers-Bretonneux  on  April  24, 
in  which  the  Australians  won  fresh  laurels.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  debut  of  the  German  tanks.  .  . 
.  After  the  German  tanks  had  beaten  a  retreat,  our 
new  light  tanks,  which  have  been  christened  whippets, 
took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  performed  with  distinc- 
tion. They  attacked  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  ridge 
running  from  Villers-Bretonneux  to  Hangard  Wood, 
rolling  up  his  line.  The  ridge  was  found  to  be  strongly 
held  by  machine-gun  groups  in  shell  holes,  while  on 
the  reverse  slopes  three  German  battalions  were  form- 
ing up  for  an  attack.  The  whippets  proceeded  from 
shell  hole  to  shell  hole,  firing  from  600  to  800  rounds 
each  at  ranges  varying  from  ten  to  100  yards  and 
they  ran  down  many  Germans  who  were  attempting  to 
escape. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  whippets  inflicted  at 
least  400  casualties  on  the  enemy,  and  completely 
broke  down  the  attack  which  he  was  preparing.  A 
shell  hit  destroyed  one  of  these  tanks,  and  three  others 
were  slightly  damaged,  but  all  were  reported  to  be  re- 
coverable. Amongst  the  personnel  we  had  only  five 
casualties,  so  that  the  whole  business  was  carried 
through,  not  only  brilliantly,  but  quite  cheaply.  The 
engagement  may  be  regarded  as  a  lesson  in  economy 
of  man-power,  for  seven  tanks,  manned  by  twenty 
men,  put  400  Germans  out  of  action  and  broke  up  the 
attack  of  a  complete  brigade.  The  tanks  left  their 
base  three  and  a  half  miles  away  a  little  before  mid- 
day, fought  a  very  successful  action,  and  were  back 
in  their  homes  again  before  three  p.  m.,  having  cov- 
ered ten  miles.  It  was  a  good  day  for  the  whippets." 
The  United  States  and  Bulgaria 

Public  opinion  in  England  has  followed  with  at- 
tentive interest  America's  recent  discussion  of  policy 
in  the  Near  East,  especially  her  likelihood  of  declar- 
ing war  against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  from  the  British  weekly  the  Near  East 
(3  May),  a  journal  whose  thoughtful  opinions  and  di- 
rect information  from  the  Ea Stern  Mediterranean 
world  has  carried  considerable  weight  in  reflecting 
and  shaping  British  foreign  policy. 

"Last  week  the  United  States  Senate  discussed  the 
subject  of  America's  relations  with  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key. A  motion  was  submitted  calling  upon  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  report  a  reso- 
lution introduced  last  year  declaring  war  upon  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria.    In  the  end  a  substitute  resolution  was 


accepted  proposing  that  the  President  be  requested, 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  inform 
the  Senate  whether  there  were  any  reasons  against 
declarations  of  war  on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The 
mover  of  this  resolution  would  seem  to  have  had  a 
conference  at  once  with  the  President,  for  on  the  next 
day  he  announced  that  he  did  not  propose  to  press  the 
matter  any  further  at  this  time.  The  incident  is  of 
interest,  as  it  proves  that  President  Wilson  still  holds 
to  his  contention  that  no  purpose  would  be  served  by 
a  declaration  of  war  on  Bulgaria  by  the  United  States, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  Government,  by  avoiding 
a  formal  breach,  may  be  able  to  further  the  interests 
both  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  Allies.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  information  which  reached  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  before  the  question  was  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  confirmd  him  in  this  view. 

"Public  opinion  in  Bulgaria  has  not  been  allowed 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  not  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year 
a  prominent  Bulgarian  newspaper  published  a  leading 
article  in  which  the  United  States  were  invited  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  arbiter  in  the  Balkans.  Not  only  must 
this  article  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Censor, 
but  that  formidable  personage  appears  to  have  raised 
no  objection  to  the  same  journal  opening  its  columns 
to  an  American  writer,  who  in  reply  suggested  that,  if 
Bulgaria  were  really  fighting  only  for  national  unifi- 
cation and  for  righteousness,  justice  and  democracy 
in  the  Balkans,  she  should  see  that  America  was  ap- 
prised of  this  fact  and  should  let  her  cause  become 
America's  cause  and  her  might  America's  might.  In 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  that  King 
Ferdinand  appears  to  have  adopted  towards  his  pow- 
erful allies,  many  things  have  helped  to  bring  home 
to  the  Bulgarians  that  the  glorious  comradeship  in 
arms  on  which  the  Emperor  William  likes  to  dwell  in 
his  speeches  inevitably  carries  with  it  the  economic 
and  political  domination  of  Germany.  The  object 
lesson  provided  by  events  in  Russia  will  have  satisfied 
them  that  they  have  as  much  to  fear  from  their  new 
patron  as  they  ever  had  from  Imperialist  Russia,  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  in  the  past  they 
could  count  on  help  from  other  quarters,  now,  as 
things  are,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  left  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans. 

"In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  Bulgarians  should  be  reminded  of  the  policy  of 
reinsurance  which  commended  itself  to  Bisma  rck  as 
eminently  sound  statesmanship,  and  should  begin  to 
look  around  for  a  friend  outside  the  Central  Alliance. 
They  will  find  President  Wilson  ready  to  meet  them 
halfway.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that 
so  little  should  separate  Bulgaria  and  the  Allies.  This 
does  not  imply  that  support  will  be  forthcoming  for 
every  demand  that  has  been  put  forward  in  Bulgaria's 
name;  but  where  her  claims  can  be  shown  to  rest  on  a 
reasonable  basis  they  are  assured  of  more  careful 
consideration  than  they  met  with  in  the  fateful  negoti- 
ations of  1915.  The  alacrity  with  which  she  has  re- 
pudiated any  claims  to  Salonika  suggests  that  she 
realises  now  that  other  things  than  territorial  acqui- 
sitions have  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  war  ends 
with  the  Central  Powers  victorious  all  along  the  line 
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in  the  East,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Bul- 
garia's position  in  the  world  scheme  will  be  as  un- 
enviable as  that  of  the  Ukraine  or  Lithuania. 

"This  fact  can  no  longer  be  disguised  from  the 
Bulgarians.    They  have  been  content  to  leave  the  di- 
rection of  their  foreign  affairs  in  King  Ferdinand's 
hands  hitherto,  and  they  may  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  policy  that  has  given  them  more  than 
they  anticipated.     That  policy,  however,  consisted 
merely  in  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance.    On  the 
strength  of  Germany's  help  Bulgaria  has  achieved 
some  remarkable  conquests,  but  she  stands  commit- 
ted to  remain  a  vassal  of  Germany  and  to  pretend  a 
friendship  for  Turkey  which  she  does  not  feel.    It  is 
one  thing  to  put  up  with  inconveniences  for  the  dura-  | 
tion  of  a  war;  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  accept 
them  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  national  life.  The 
Bulgarians  were  doubtless  elated  at  first  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dobruja;  but  their  exhilaration  will  have 
been  chastened  by  the  terms  on  which  that  territory  is 
to  be  held  with  reservations  in  Germany's  favor,  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  surrender  to  Turkey  a 
strip  of  territory  on  the  Maritza  River.    It  would 
seem  as  if  King  Ferdinand  held  out  as  long  as  he  could 
against  this  concession  to  the  Turks;  but  as  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  Dobruja  is  the  quid  pro  quo,  he  has 
no  option  in  the  matter.    For  the  thinking  section  of 
the  Bulgarian  people  the  question  now  arises,  whether 
the  line  of  least  resistance  can  stand  as  a  permanent 
policy;  in  other  words,  whether,  now  that  they  have 
proved  to  the  world  their  determination  to  win  back 
the  territory  they  claimed,  they  will  not  find  that  their 
real  interests  lie  elsewhere  than  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  for  German  ambitions. 

"Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  any  scheme  of 
action  that  President  Wilson  may  have  in  contempla- 
tion will  be  to  secure  complete  acquiescence  from  the 
countries  in  the  Balkans  that  are  our  Allies  in  the 
settlement  that  will  meet  Bulgaria's  legitimate  aspira- 
tions.   In  this  question,  however,  the  guiding  princi- 
ples are  clear  and  unmistakable.    The  widest  scope 
must  be  given  to  the  claims  of  nationality,  and  the 
future  harmonious  development  of  the  Balkans  as  a 
whole  must  be  kept  sedulously  in  mind.    The  Bul- 
garian people  are  not  likely  to  proclaim  the  fact  from 
the  housetops,  but  they  must  have  realized  now  almost 
as  fully  as  the  Allies  that  German  domination  in  the 
Peninsula  will  be  prejudicial  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  more  Germany's  aims  in  the  West  are  thwarted 
by  the  Allied  resistance,  the  more  will  she  look  to  the 
East  to  recoup  herself  for  her  war  losses.    That  stern 
necessity  will  leave  her  little  room  for  studying  the 
interests  of  the  small  nations  standing  in  her  way,  and 
where  she  is  free  to  work  her  own  will  the  country 
that  opposes  her  designs  by  claiming  some  measure  of 
independence  is  likly  to  suffer  more  than  those  that 
are  already  humiliated  and  under  her  control.  Some 
such  considerations  as  these  must  have  passed  through 
Bulgarian  minds;  the  leaven  will  work  the  more  rap- 
idly when  it  is  found  that  Germany's  prodigious  sac- 
rifices on  the  Western  front  are  failing  altogether  to 
achieve  her  purpose.    The  moment,  therefore,  is  op- 
portune for  meeting  any  overtures,  however  tentative, 


on  the  part  of  Bulgaria;  for  the  Allies  have  nothing 
to  lose  from  a  clear  statement  of  their  position  and 
their  intentions  in  regard  to  the  Balkans." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

American  Production  and  French  Experience 
U Information,  21  May,  gives  the  following  report 
of  the  views  of  M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Armament: 
"Coalitions  lack  method — and  we  are  a  coalition.  As 
such  we  lack  unity  of  direction  and  sequence  of  ideas. 
Our  fragmentary  and  episodical  efforts  often  taken  on 
pompous  names.  Behind  these  words  are  the  facts 
which  contradict  them.  Whether  in  economic  or 
military  problems,  each  member  of  the  coalition  fol- 
lows his  own  habits  of  mind  and  conceptions — -and 
this  is  the  gravest  menace  which  hangs  over  the  de- 
mocracies now  at  war.  Battalions  become  only  slowly 
welded  together  in  battle — and  bureaucracies  just  as 
slowly  in  production.  Questions  of  pride  intervene, 
and  out  of  them  conflicts  may  arise  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  enemy  is  doing  his  best  tc  stir  up 
trouble,  when  the  feeble  are  expressing  themselves  ex- 
altedly  about  renunciation,  and  when  politicians  by 
their  crushing  silence  are  trying  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  incurred. 

"It  was  of  this  that  I  was  thinking  when  I  heard 
M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Armament,  say,  'We  have 
need  of  America's  production  just  as  America  has 
need  of  our  experience.  Four  years  of  concentration 
with  heart  and  mind  and  muscle  on  making  war  are 
not  without  use  in  learning  how  to  do  it.  If  it  is  true 
that  war  depends  on  material,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  all  cost  to  follow  a  single  and  united  policy  in 
manufacturing  this  material. 

"  'Muscle  in  France  cannot  combine  with  brain  in 
Washington.  The  proximity  of  the  battlefield  is  an 
honor  which  we  did  not  solicit:  since  it  has  been  de- 
creed by  circumstances  it  is  good  and  just  that  our 
friends  should  recognize  its  virtue. 

"  'Moreover,  after  the  period  of  natural  effer- 
vescence while  a  power  is  getting  into  action,  diffi- 
culties smooth  out  and  the  friction  of  individual  inter- 
ests diminishes.  The  unity  of  command  of  Foch 
should  be  reproduced  on  the  industrial  side.  We  are 
working  to  attain  this,  and  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
attain  it,  because  the  Americans  are  a  practical  and 
clear-headed  people.  The  war  is  an  enormous  enter- 
prise in  which  the  armies  of  the  coalition  are  clients 
and  have  every  right  to  be  most  exacting.  To  direct 
this  enterprise  and  serve  our  clients  perfectly  all  pos- 
sible means  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  method, 
and  combined  in  absolute  unity  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. 

"  'This  condition  of  things  should  exist  not  only 
in  manufacturing  material  for  armament,  but  for  avi- 
ation as  well.  We  ask  the  Americans  to  work  with 
us  according  to  a  definitely  conceived  plan.  If  a  motor 
is  proposed  to  us,  we  study  it;  and  if  we  adopt  it,  the 
whole  of  their  power  of  production  should  be  brought 
in  play  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing it.  They  send  us  the  necessary  raw  material  for 
the  framework  of  the  plane,  which  we  manufacture; 
and  after  receiving  the  motors  from  America  we 
mount  them  in  France.    Our  experience  of  flying  and 
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fighting  in  the  air  assures  to  American  production  the 
fullest  effect  of  its  labors.  Without  this,  there  would 
be  much  experimenting  and  dangerous  delays. 

"  'It  is  necessary  to  organize  in  France  a  factory 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  mounting  the  motors  in  the 
planes,  that  there  may  be  absolutely  no  delay.  All  the 
French  labor  at  our  disposal  will  be  used  for  this 
work.  The  question  of  replacing  aeroplanes  is  gov- 
erned, in  the  French  Aeroplane  industry  as  well,  by 
the  necessary  co-ordination  in  the  work  of  manufac- 
turing the  separate  parts  and  of  mounting  the  whole. 

"  'In  a  word,  let  us  work  toward  unity  of  concep- 


tion and  execution.  In  imitation  of  our  High  Command 
the  co-ordination  of  the  various  units  in  the  service 
has  been  realized  to  a  considerable  extent.  Our  in- 
dustry and  the  industries  of  our  Allies  should  unite 
in  order  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  decisive  influence 
on  the  means  of  production.  In  this  union  all  conflict 
would  disappear.  This  is  demanded  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  war.' 

"This  question  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue:  'And 
the  unity  of  command,  Sir?'  but  I  said  nothing.  I 
knew  that  M.  Loucheur  holds  in  respect  the  current 
laws  of  political  discretion,  though  they  neither  con- 
cern his  department  nor  are  to  his  taste." 
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Concern  Over  India 

The  return  to  England  of  the  Montagu  Mission 
after  six  months'  absence  in  India  brings  the  British 
public  face  to  face  with  the  political  readjustments 
which  India's  common  sacrifices  in  the  war,  the  con- 
tinued demands  of  her  public  opinion,  and  the  ever 
dangerous  under-current  of  Germanophiie  and  Na- 
tionalist extremism  have  combined  to  make  wise  and 
urgent.  There  was  probably  never  so  much  general 
sentiment  in  England  as  now  in  approval  of  a  bold  line 
towards  liberalising  the  Government  in  India. 

This  sentiment  is  particularly  reflected  among 
journals  with  the  imperial  point  of  view.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  May  13,  for  instance,  signalised  Mr. 
Montagu's  return  with  such  frank  admissions  of  past 
mistakes  and  such  outspoken  recommendations  for 
future  reconstruction  as  these: 

''The  return  of  Mr.  Montagu  from  his  tour  of  the 
Indian  provinces  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  Impe- 
rial problem  which  needs  immediate  consideration. 
The  growing  demand  among  educated  Indians  for  a 
great  extension  of  Home  Rule  and  a  wider  represen- 
tation of  the  people  themselves  in  the  Government 
of  India,  has  inevitably  compelled  the  attention  of 
the  India  Office,  and  Mr.  Montagu  went  out  to  India 
to  see  for  himself  the  conditions  under  which  some 
readjustments  of  Government  have  become  necessary. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  feature  of  recent  develop- 
ments that  the  high  officials  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Ad- 
ministration have  awakened  to  the  need  of  giving  In- 
dia a  larger  share  in  the  shaping  of  her  own  destiny. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  latterly  the 
position  in  the  great  Dependency  has  been  serious,  and 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  Mr.  Montagu,  during  his 
tour  of  inspection  and  consultation,  has  been  able  to 
come  to  some  definite  conclusions  and  arrangements, 
which  will  be  embodied  in  his  Report  to  the  Home 
Government,  the  communication  of  which  will  be 
anxiously  awaited.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling 
throughout  the  Empire  that  the  splendid  loyalty  of 
the  vast  majority  of  India's  millions  and  the  service 
which  the  Indian  soldier  has  proved  able  to  render 
have  not  been  used  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  there  is  also  a  pronounced  desire  that  this  loyalty 
in  a  time  of  great  Imperial  stress  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nised in  a  fitting  manner.  If  Mr.  Montagu  has  as- 
sisted to  solve  the  problem  of  India's  future  he  will 
have  deserved  well  of  the  Empire." 

It  is  the  Times  which  has  dealt  with  the  present 
position  in  India,  however,  with  the  greatest  elabora- 
tion. In  a  long  leading  article  published  May  18  on 
"India — a  Vital  War  Question,"  the  leading  Govern- 
ment journal  thus  details  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
Montagu  Mission  and  recounts  the  activities  to  which 
it  devoted  itself  in  India.    After  declaring  that  the 


time  allotted  to  the  Mission  was  none  too  long  the 
Times  continues : 

"The  Pronouncement  in  which  the  purpose  and  na- 
ture of  the  Mission  were  outlined  in  Parliament  last 
August  was  admittedly  the  most  momentous  that  has 
ever  been  made  at  Westminster  in  regard  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, for  it  specifically  declared  the  progressive  reali- 
zation of  responsible  government  in  India,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  British  Empire,  to  be  the  goal  of 
British  policy;  and  it  deputed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conduct,  in  close  association  with  the  Viceroy,  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  state  of  India,  such  as 
has  never  been  attempted  since  the  great  Parliament- 
ary inquiries  which  preceded  the  periodical  renewals 
of  the  East  Indian  Company's  character  in  the  old 
days  before  the  Mutiny.  .  .  .  Mr.  Montagu  and 
his  colleagues  visited  in  turn  the  capital  and  the  three 
Presidency  cities,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  in 
which  the  life  of  British  India  has  always  been  cen- 
tered; they  conferred  both  with  the  Government  of 
India  and  with  all  the  principal  Provincial  Govern- 
ments; they  met  many  of  the  Ruling  Princes  and  their 
chief  Ministers;  and  in  order  to  get  into  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  every  form  of  public  opinion,  In- 
dian as  well  as  European,  unofficial  as  well  as  official, 
a  large  part  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  receiving 
deputations  and  memorials  from  almost  every  com- 
munity and  public  body,  and  to  more  intimate  con- 
versations with  the  selected  representatives  of  different 
interests  and  different  shades  of  political  thought. 
Leading  members  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  of  the  Moslem  League,  spokesmen  of  the  great 
landowning  gentry  and  of  the  professional  and  mer- 
cantile classes,  well-known  politicians,  whether  Con- 
servatives or  Nationalists,  Moderates  or  Extremists, 
found  equally  ready  access  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  an  equally  patient  hearing.  None  can  complain 
that  he  listened  only  to  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
issue.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Montagu  carried  out  his 
work  in  constant  association  with  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  the  results  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  show  the 
harmony  which  marked  the  close  relations  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  to  have  faith- 
fully reflected  their  complete  agreement  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  difficult  problem  submitted  to  their  joint 
consideration." 

Coming  to  the  results  expected  from  so  unpre- 
cedented and  ambitious  a  State  visit,  the  Times  re- 
cords its  emphatic  opinion  at  the  start  that,  "even 
amidst  the  many  grave  preoccupations  of  the  war 
Indian  constitutional  reform  is  itself  a 
vital  war  question."  Its  solution,  the  writer  candidly 
admits,  "has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  utmost  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war."  On  the  other 
hand,  Indians  "feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the 
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Empire  which  in  the  midst  of  a  great  world  war 
pledged  itself  solemnly  to  set  the  feet  of  the  Indian 
peoples  in  the  path  of  self-government,  so  as  to  lead 
them  utimately  to  a  position  of  equal  partnership,  is 
an  Empire  worth  fighting  for.  With  such  a  goal  be- 
fore them  they  are  more  than  ever  prepared  to  make 
all  the  sacrifices  the  war  may  yet  require  of  them. 
But  if  this  fresh  wave  of  enthusiasm  is  not  to  spend 
itself  unprofitably,  Mr.  Montagu's  Mission  must  bear 
fruit  in  this  country  without  unreasonable  delay." 

The  influence  of  "interested  and  perverse  agi- 
tators" is  again  on  the  wane  in  India,  the  Times  reso- 
lutely affirms.    Still  it  is  idle  to  hope,  it  cautiously 
concludes:    "that  any  scheme  will  secure  universal 
assent  in  a  country  where  the  sense  of  political  re- 
sponsibility has  still  to  be  in  a  great  measure  created 
and  the  critical  faculties  to  be  educated  in  the  school 
of  experience.   Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  small  sec- 
tion of  extremists  are  already  at  work  to  defeat  all 
efforts  at  conciliation  by  claiming  in  an  almost  mina- 
tory tone  to  set  aside  that  part  of  the  pronouncement 
which  wisely  conditioned  the  attainment  of  the  goal 
upon  the  gradual  demonstration  of  India's  fitness  for 
democratic  institutions  hitherto  unknown  to  her  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  long  history.    But  there  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  a  better  chance  of  rallying  perma- 
nently a  large  body  of  moderate  Indian  opinion  in 
whole-hearted  support  of  British  rule  than  at  a  time 
when  its  bitterest  critics  are  fain  to  do  homage  to  the 
principles  for  which  the  Empire  is  fighting,  if  we 
know  how  to  give  speedy  and  wise  effect,  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory,  to  the  pledge  we  have  taken  that 
these  principles  shall  be  steadily  applied  to  the  fu- 
ture governance  of  India." 

The  Indian  point  of  view  is  admirably  set  forth 
in  an  article  conributed  by  St.  Nihal  Singh  (the  pen 
name  of  the  Punjabi  Nationalist  and  writer  Laj  Singh) 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (15  May) .   While  admitting 
that  "From  all  I  have  heard  the  Mission  did  its  work 
in  India  exceedingly  well,"  Laj  Singh  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  a  word  of  criticism.   Mohammedan  propa- 
ganda can  only  be  checked  by  wise  and  courageous 
treatment  of  India's  Moslem  millions.    So  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  this  distinguished  Indian,  "regrettable  that 
the  Mission  should  not  have  come  in  personal  contact 
with  the  All  India  Moslem  League,  which  refused  to 
present  an  address  because  the  authorities  would  not 
release  certain  Moslem  internees.    This  rupture  was 
unfortunate,  for  all  the  other  Moslem  organizations 
put  together  could  not  voice  the  Indian  Moslem  de- 
mands with  half  the  authority  of  the  League.  The 
address  presented  by  the  Indian  National  Congress 
was,  however,  Laj  Singh  admits — "along  the  lines 
jointly  approved  by  the  Moslem  League  and  the  Con- 
gress, and,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  former  body 
did  not  entirely  remain  unrepresented." 

Britain's  sincerity  is  now  assured,  Laj  Singh  ad- 
mits, but  the  actual  reforms  must  move  promptly  if 
the  results  of  wise  liberalism  are  to  be  reaped.  "In 
August  last,"  he  concludes,  quoting  the  Pronounce- 
ment above  referred  to,  "when  the  British  Govern- 
ment stated  their  new  Indian  policy  was  to  advance 
that  country  towards  'responsible  government.  .    .  . 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,'  they  gave 
an  undertaking  that  'substantial  steps  in  this  direction 
shall  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.'  When,  two  months 
later,  the  Mission  that  has  just  returned  sailed  for 
India,  the  whole  world  saw  that  the  British  were  quite 
sincere  in  their  intentions.  Now  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult stage  has  been  traversed,  there  must  not  be  any 
tarrying  on  the  way  to  the  immediate  goal.  Wisdom 
certainly  lies  in  continuing  to  treat  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Government  of  India  as  a  war  issue.  To  give 
Indians  visible  proof  of  Britain's  good  intentions  will 
be  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  Empire  in  this 
hour  of  crisis.  There  is  no  surer,  no  quicker  means 
of  stilling  the  ever-growing  agitation  in  India  or  to  in- 
crease the  Indian  effort  in  men,  materials,  and  money 
than  to  give  India  a  substantial  installment  of  self- 
government  without  delay." 

It  is  left  to  the  Morning  Post  (16  May)  in  a  long 
article  contributed  by  "an  Indian  correspondent"  to 
take  the  traditional  Tory  point  of  view  that  "popular 
and  effective  representation  is  completely  out  of  the 
question  in  India."  The  writer  admits,  however,  that 
"the  trouble  is,  we  cannot  get  clear  of  the  responsi- 
bility," but  he  laments,  "Why,  at  the  present  moment 
are  we  pushing  upward  towards  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia  unless  it  is  to  safeguard  India  from  a  remote 
danger?  Why  are  we  locking  up  ships  and  men  and 
pouring  out  money  ...  to  protect  a  country 
which  seeks  only  to  look  after  itself?  Home  Rule  in 
India,"  the  article  pessimistically  ends,  "will  mean 
that  as  usual  the  British  public — the  strong  ass  crouch- 
ing between  two  burdens — will  be  saddled  with  all  the 
responsibilities  and  will  leave  all  the  profits  to  the  in- 
grates." 

The  danger,  according  to  the  Times,  is  more  im- 
minent than  the  Morning  Post  thinks.  With  a  view  to 
warning  British  public  opinion  as  to  how  confident 
Germany  is  now  of  penetrating  into  India  and  "deal- 
ing a  death  blow  to  British  Empire,"  the  Times  re- 
prints (May  18)  the  following  conclusion  to  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Vossische  Zeitung: 

"Baluchistan  as  an  Afghan  neighbor  could  con- 
stitute a  permanent  menace  to  English  rule  in  India. 
An  Afghan  port  on  the  coast  of  Mekran,  combined 
with  a  political  rapprochement  between  Persia  anci 
Afghanistan,  would  result  in  a  very  promising  exten- 
sion of  their  trade.  This  is  the  wedge  which  we  must 
drive  between  India  and  English  predominance  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  intended  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  England  in  Mesopotamia. 

"Neither  England  nor  India  is  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  military  needs  which  arise  from  the  whole 
situation.  India  is  in  this  respect  already  too  greatly 
weakened  to  master  her  own  internal  perils — perils 
which  fully  ripen  in  the  event  of  a  further  reduction 
of  the  men  that  still  remain  at  her  disposal.  England, 
anxious  not  to  provoke  this  catastrophe,  cannot  suc- 
cessfully meet  an  Afghan  advance  on  the  North-west 
Frontier. 

"All  the  circumstances  upon  which  we  have 
touched  point  to  the  fact  that  England  can  be  forced 
in  a  very  short  time  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  Meso- 
potamia. The  greater  the  pressure  which  we  can  exert, 
the  more  speedily  will  the  defeat  of  England  be  ac- 
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complishd  and  create  for  us  a  free  road  via  Baghdad 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"Today,  when  India  is  threatened  from  without 
and  from  within,  it  is  our  business  to  make  the  revival 
of  this  peril  in  a  more  acute  form  England's  real  and 
growing  nightmare. 

"New  ways  and  means  are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this.  As,  however,  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  these  ways  and  means  would  only  bring 
grist  to  the  mill  of  our  enemies,  we  must  be  content 
with  alluding  to  the  need  of  a  policy,  based  upon  a 
determined  community  of  interests  between  Germany, 
the  Ukraine,  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  Persia,  which 
will  resolutely  oppose  the  method  of  securing  equi- 
librium which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  by  England." 

No  account  of  India's  present  position  would  be 
complete,  however,  without  a  mention  of  the  great 
results  secured  during  the  recruiting  campaign  of  last 
year.  The  quota  system,  allotting  definite  numbers  of 
men  to  districts  according  to  local  conditions,  appears 
to  have  worked  astonishingly  well.  The  Near  East 
(10  May)  reports,  for  instance,  that  "the  usual  num- 
ber of  recruits  has  been  multiplied  thirty-fold."  Again 
a  great  representative  conference  of  Indians  of  all 
sects  and  classes  just  held  at  Delhi  is  reported  by  the 
Times  (13  May)  to  have  proposed  to  raise  500,000 
more  recruits  in  the  present  year.  Recruits  from  the 
cities  have  not  come  forward  nearly  so  generously  as 
from  the  country  districts,  it  is  stated,  and  war-like 
races  like  the  Sikhs  and  those  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern states  have  provided  far  more  than  their  quota  in 
men,  money,  and  supplies.  The  function  of  the  Delhi 
conference,  therefore,  must  not  be  exaggerated.  "To 
put  it  quite  shortly,"  concludes  the  Near  East,  "India 
is  possessed  of  resources  which  are  actually  great, 
and  potentially  almost  unlimited,  but  the  supply  is  to 
a  large  extent  unorganized,  while  compulsory  organi- 
zation is  in  most  cases  ruled  out  by  obvious  considera- 
tions. That  being  the  case,  reliance  must  be  placed 
largely  on  social  pressure:  opinion  must  be  informed, 
or  even  created,  and  the  energies  of  individuals  must 
be  set  to  work  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  result. 
The  function  of  the  Delhi  Conference  was  to  press  for- 
ward organization  on  these  lines,  and  not  to  produce 
immediate  results  of  a  sensational  kind. 
If  all  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  rest,  the  needs 
of  the  situation  will  probably  be  met." 

Finally,  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  whose 
strong  Nationalist  tendencies  make  it  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative of  advanced  Indian  opinion,  is  reported 
by  the  Daily  Telegraph  (14  May)  to  have  met  in 
Bombay  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Besant.  "Mem- 
bers were  present,"  continues  the  account,  "from  all 
parts  of  India,  and  the  proceedings,  which  were  pri- 
vate, lasted  5  1-2  hours."  .  .  .  The  conclus- 
ions of  this  important  body  at  the  present  critical  time 
are  of  the  greatest  interest.  "It  is  understood,"  con- 
cludes the  Telegraph's  Bombay  correspondent,  "that 
the  committee  passed  a  resolution  urging  co-operation 
in  the  new  campaign  of  recruiting  for  the  Indian 
Army,  and  another  calling  for  a  declaration  by  the 
Government  that  self-government  on  the  lines  of  the 


Congress  and  the  Moslem  League  should  be  intro- 
duced within  a  definite  time." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Enemy's  Strategical  Situation 

(Henri  Bidou,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  21 
May.)  "The  German  Army  is  undoubtedly  very 
strong.  We  must  admit  that  it  consists  of  190  divi- 
sions on  the  Western  front,  all  in  condition  to  do  bat- 
tle on  a  large  scale.  Since  April  9  about  50  of  these 
divisions  have  been  seriously  engaged,  so  that  we 
conclude  that  there  are  about  140  fresh  divisions, 
kept  either  in  camp  or  on  quiet  sectors.  The  force 
necessary  to  hold  these  quiet  sectors  is  doubtless 
about  40  divisions.  There  remain  about  a  hundred 
divisions  which  are  either  perfectly  fresh,  or  have 
had  six  weeks'  rest  and  are  ready  for  use. 

"One  of  the  precise  and  excellent  articles  of  M. 
Barzini,  May  14,  demonstrated  that  the  principal  ma- 
neuvring  body  of  the  enemy  lies  in  the  Arras-Han- 
gard-Noyon  triangle,  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
operate  on  its  right  toward  Arras  or  on  its  left  between 
Avre  and  the  Oise.  Thus  the  enemy  during  the  pres- 
ent campaign  has  passed  through  three  different 
phases.  On  March  21  he  attacked  with  his  forces 
concentrated,  while  the  Allies'  reserves  were  widely 
dispersed  and  ready  to  face  in  any  direction.  In 
April  the  picture  is  a  very  different  one.  For  obscure 
reasons  the  Germans  have  divided  into  two  masses 
and  are  working  on  two  different  lines  of  operation, 
while  the  Allies  on  the  contrary  are  concentrating. 
This  forms  a  veritable  Landshut  move,  in  which  the 
Germans  have  maneuvered  no  better  than  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1809.  Finally,  it  seems  that  in  May  the 
Germans,  abandoning  the  Northern  line  of  operations, 
are  again  concentrating  in  Picardy,  so  that  the  two 
adversaries  are  massed  one  opposite  the  other. 

"Such  is  the  situation — and  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  how  different  it  is  from  that  of  March,  and 
how  much  more  favorable  for  us.  It  is  also  easy  to 
see  how  mistaken  is  the  advice  of  some,  that  we  should 
do  as  the  Germans  did  in  April  and  divide  our  forces 
to  make  an  attack  on  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks.  These 
maneuvres  on  removed  outflanking  lines  are  opera- 
tions generally  condemned,  and  always  very  danger- 
ous. In  history  they  have  succeeded  only  against  ab- 
solutely passive  opponents,  as  against  Benedek  in 
1866.  Against  the  energetic  and  enterprising  Suvo- 
rov  in  1799  they  led  the  French  troops  to  the  disaster 
of  Trebbia.  Furthermore  they  cannot  be  attempted 
with  any  chance  of  success  except  by  an  army  having 
on  its  side  the  undisputed  numerical  superiority. 

"The  two  adversaries  are  thus  face  to  face,  with 
their  reserves  in  echelon,  and  with  fairly  equal  forces. 
At  first  it  would  seem  as  though  the  narrowness  of  the 
maneuvring  space  behind  the  Allies'  front  gave  a  pre- 
ponderant advantage  to  the  enemy.  But  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  vast  desolate  desert  without  water— 
the  battlefield  of  the  Somme — which  forms  the  ma- 
neuvring ground  of  the  Germans,  and  is  just  as  incon- 
venient for  them  as  ours  for  us — especially  open  as 
it  is  to  our  air  bombardment.  Our  superiority  in  the 
air  must  greatly  trouble  the  enemy.  But  here  too  the 
public  must  be  warned  against  exaggeration.  We 
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must  not  imagine  that  a  single  arm  can  win  the  vic- 
tory— neither  could  the  German  heavy  artillery,  in 
1914,  nor  can  our  aviation  now.  But  the  mastery  in 
the  air  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance. 

'"The  Germans  in  the  battle  of  March  brought 
greater  forces  than  we  into  play,  and  failed  in  their 
gieat  principal  object.  In  this  offensive  they  lost  a 
part  of  their  body  of  professional  officers,  so  carefully 
preserved  during  the  whole  course  of  trench  warfare. 
After  using  up  the  advantage  of  strategical  surprise, 
they  were  forced  to  show  their  hand.  After  giving 
their  opponent  time  to  fortify  his  position,  they  are 
forced  to  begin  a  new  offensive.  They  cannot  give  up 
this  idea  without  renouncing  everything  which  they 
have  written  for  the  last  six  weeks  on  the  decisive 
and  destructive  battle  which  they  are  waging:  such  a 
renunciation  would  be  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

Comment  on  the  Austro-German  Accord 
The  visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  to  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  Headquarters  continues  to  be  a  leading  sub- 
ject of  comment  in  both  the  German  and  Austrian 
press,  in  that  it  marks  the  point  of  departure  on  a 
series  of  accords  for  a  closer  harmony  between  the 
two  Empires.  Only  a  very  general  statement  was 
made  relative  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  consequently  the  terms  have  been  sub- 
ject to  endless  speculation  as  to  their  probable  signifi- 
cance. 

The  German  press,  on  the  whole,  has  been  re- 
served, and  has  particularly  avoided  commenting  on 
possible  military  decisions.  The  Austrian  press,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Buda- 
pest, has  been  more  profuse,  not  only  in  surmising, 
but  in  positive  statements,  as  to  conclusions  reached. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  has  attracaed  less  attention  than  this  agree- 
ment. 

Does  it  mean,  according  to  Premier  Seidler,  that 
the  Central  Empire  will  pool  their  food-stuffs  and 
distribute  them  according  to  their  relative  needs;  or 
does  it  go  further  and  remove  all  customs  barriers  be- 
tween the  two  monarchies,  thereby  necessitating  a  re- 
modeling of  their  whole  economic  structure,  as  certain 
Vienna  papers  first  declared?  Will  the  treaty  between 
the  two  empires  be  incorporated  in  the  respective  con- 
stitutions of  each  state,  as  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (May 
15),  states;  or  will  it  be  merely  a  loose  defensive  al- 
liance between  the  two  empires,  during  twenty-five 
years,  as  indicated  by  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  (May 
14)? 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung  states  that  urgent  military 
questions  were  first  settled  and  decisions  taken  for  a 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  war,  but  that  only  the  outlines 
of  a  military  accord  were  concluded.  Negotiations 
are  being  continued  on  this  subject  in  Berlin,  and 
shortly  will  be  taken  up  in  Vienna. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states  that  the  main  ne- 
gotiations are  nearing  conclusion.  Both  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  much  anxiety  has  been  expressed  over 
the  extent  of  Austrian  concessions  to  Germany.  The 
accord,  it  is  said  in  Austria  must  not  lead,  as  some 


German  papers  would  have  it,  to  the  complete  sub- 
servience of  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  to  Ger- 
many. This  anxiety  is  such  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  advisable  to  publish  reassurances 
that  the  military  conclusions  reached  were  not  as  radi- 
cal as  had  been  rumored,  and  that  in  the  future  they 
would  be  of  a  purely  defensive  nature. 

To  quote  Az  Est  (16  May)  Baron  Burian  gave  re- 
assurances on  this  point:  "The  alliance,  which  dur- 
ing so  many  years  in  time  of  peace,  became  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  habit  of  the  two  peoples,  has  undergone 
the  heavy  test  of  war.  It  should  now  be  enlarged  and 
modified.  This  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  have  need  of  all  our  strength  to  resist 
their  onslaughts. 

"It's  realization  should  be  the  wish  of  all  Hunga- 
rians, and  of  all  Germans  who  are  inspired  by  patri- 
otic sentiments.  It  should  be  destined  for  a  speedy 
peace  and  its  continuance." 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by  Wekerle,  the 
Hungarian  Premier,  in  reply  to  a  protest  by  Karolyi, 
the  leader  of  the  National  Democratic  party: 

"As  regards  war  aims  I  may  say  that  they  were  not 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  conversation.  Our  alli- 
ance to  Germany  is  one  of  peace,  a  defensive  alliance, 
destined  to  develop  better  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  It  will  never  be  an  obstacle  to  our  forming 
economic  accords  with  other  countries,  nor  an  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  (as  suggested 
by  von  Hertling),  because  this  alliance  is  both  de- 
fensive and  pacific." 

Elsewhere  Wekerle  admitted  that  certain  mili- 
tary accords  have  been  reached,  but  declined  to  be 
more  precise  in  regard  to  them.  He  added  reassur- 
ingly that  such  military  accords  were  necessary  and 
that  "a  program  of  increased  armaments  could  be 
put  into  effect  without  changing  in  any  way  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army." 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  and  public  opinion, 
however,  are  open  in  their  fears  of  German  assimila- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  army  and  state.  Karolyi  even 
declared,  "In  my  opinion  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  not  to  organize  groups  of  states  against  each 
other.  The  creation  of  a  Mitteleuropa  would  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  peace." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna  (12  May),  de- 
clares that  the  disintegration  of  Russia  has  not  re- 
moved the  necessity  of  a  close  accord  between  the  two 
Empires.  "This  would  be  a  superficial  way  of  judg- 
ing the  situation.  Leagues  of  Nations,  Courts  of  Ar- 
bitration and  Disarmament  are  partial  guarantees,  es- 
pecially because  the  people  will  be  exhausted  for  a 
time.  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  very  imprudent 
were  they  not  to  maintain  solid  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  Balkans  will  continue  to  be  a  trouble  zone  long 
after  the  war;  the  agitation  in  Roumania,  which  has 
forced  her  toward  the  Allies  will  not  disappear;  and 
the  Serbs  will  not  have  forgotten  that  they  had  their 
spoils  snatched  from  their  teeth.  Greece  will  feel 
much  the  same  way.  They  are  bound  to  want  revenge, 
and  to  intrigue  against  us.  The  secret  treaties  pub- 
lished in  Petrograd  have  taught  Austria  even  more 
than  Germany  what  is  to  be  feared  from  the  Allies. 
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We  may  always  expect  to  be  confronted  by  English 
intrigue.    All  these  are  reasons  for  a  close  accord." 

The  editor  of  the  National  Zeitung  (Berne)  an 
Austrian  of  Liberal  views,  does  not  share  the  views  of 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (12  May).  He  regards  the 
military  accord  as  one  of  heavy  liabilities  for  Austria 
without  corresponding  compensations: 

"They  want  to  be  sure  in  Germany,"  he  says,  "that 
Charles  will  no  longer  make  personal  advances  to- 
ward the  Allies.  After  getting  a  dominant  position  in 
Russia  and  in  Roumania,  the  German  General  Staff 
now  seeks  to  become  master  in  Austria-Hungary.  The 
arrangements  at  German  Staff  Headquarters  should 
be  classed  with  those  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk  and 
at  Bucharest.  The  Mitteleuropa  gives  Prussia  the 
power  to  dispose  freely  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 


Quadruplice.  With  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Serbia 
in  a  paralyzed  state,  and  with  Italy  enfeebled,  Austria- 
Hungary  would  be  confronted  by  no  serious  adversa- 
ries. This  would  not,  however,  be  the  case  with  Ger- 
many, who  would  always  have  to  defend  herself 
against  the  violent  hatred  of  France  and  the  violence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

"It  is  to  shelter  herself  from  this  that  Germany 
wishes  to  put  Austro-Hungarian  troops  under  German 
command.  She  hopes  to  fight  her  wars  with  Austrian 
aid,  now  that  the  latter  would  need  fear  no  further 
wars. 

"If  it  is  replied  that  Austria  owes  her  favored  po- 
sition to  German  military  aid,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
she  is  now  being  forced  to  pay  for  it  much  too  dearly. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  Charles  consents  to  sign  such  a 
treaty,  he  has  been  forced  to  it." 
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The  German-Swiss  Economic  Accord 

An  accord  has  just  been  signed  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Governments  relative  to  the  export  of 
German  coal  to  Switzerland,  an  accord  of  nine  months' 
duration.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  after 
three  weeks'  negotiations  and  differences  which  threat- 
ened not  only  Swiss  relations  with  Germany,  but  with 
France. 

The  previous  accord  between  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, through  which  Switzerland  received  160,000 
tons  of  coal  per  month  at  90  francs  a  ton,  expired 
May  1.  The  new  demand  made  by  Germany  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  was  to  double  the  price  of 
coal,  and  to  exercise  direct  supervision  over  its  con- 
sumption in  Switzerland,  not  only  over  German  coal, 
but  also  over  all  combustibles  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try.   (Journal  de  Geneve,  May  20-24.) 

These  conditions  were  such  as  to  be  not  only  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  Swiss  industry,  but  a  threat  to  Swiss 
sovereignty.  The  Federal  Council  hardly  dared  ac- 
cept them,  and  yet  how  could  it  refuse?  Swiss  indus- 
tries are  directly  dependent  upon  German  coal  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  repeatedly  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  economic  dependence  in  which  Switzerland 
finds  herself. 

The  Swiss  public  received  warnings  of  the  more 
rigorous  measures  Germany  proposed  to  exercise  over 
her  coal  supply,  and  was  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
gers this  involved.  The  six  largest  German  economic 
associations  had  declared  sometime  previously:  "from 
now  on  coal  will  be  one  of  the  most  decisive  political 
weapons.  Neutral  states  with  industries  will  be 
obliged  to  obey  the  belligerent  who  assures  them  their 
supply  of  coal."  (Echo  de  Paris,  May  22.) 

To  parry  this  economic  control,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment made  a  counter-proposition.  In  accord  with 
the  British  Government,  France  offered  to  supply 
Switzerland  with  85,000  tons  of  coal  imported  from 
England,  an  amount  which,  with  that  exchanged  by  the 
German  Government  for  electrical  power,  would  ap- 
proximately meet  Swiss  industrial  needs.  This  coal 
would  be  exported  from  England  and  delivered  at  the 
Swiss  frontier  for  150  francs  the  ton.  French  short- 
age of  rolling-stock,  however,  obliged  the  Government 
to  demand  that  Swiss  locomotives  and  cars  be  utilized 
in  France  for  transporting  the  coal. 

It  was  objected  in  Switzerland  that  the  rolling- 
stock  was  not  available,  and  also  some  skepticism  was 
shown  about  the  capacity  of  the  Allies  to  fulfill  such 
a  contract.  The  German  Government  openly  declared 
this  a  bluff  by  the  Allies.  None  the  less  in  Switzer- 
land the  offer  was  taken  seriously  by  those  who  were 
best  informed,  and  created  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  course  of  negotiations.    The  German  delegation 


promptly  stepped  down  from  its  previous  pretensions 
and  hastened  to  conclude  an  accord  on  more  liberal 
terms.  The  Swiss  Government  now  was  able  to  secure 
200,000  tons  of  German  coal  at  160  francs  the  ton 
without  the  humiliating  control  which  had  previously 
been  demanded.  On  this  basis  an  accord  was  con- 
cluded between  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
French  offer  of  85,000  tons  was  not  accepted,  but 
France  will  supply  20,000  tons  of  coal  needed  by 
Swiss  industries  manufacturing  war  materials  for  the 
Allies.  The  French  Government  has  admitted  this 
accord  by  a  declaration  of  good  will  toward  Switzei* 
land. 

What  are  the  relative  advantages  which  France 
and  Germany  reap  from  the  new  accord?  As  a  purely 
business  proposition,  Germany  appears  to  benefit  by 
it.  She  sells  coal  which  cost  her  40  francs  at  the 
mines  with  10  francs  freightage  for  160  francs.  In 
addition,  she  secures  in  "compensation"  Swiss  live 
stock  and  certain  other  food  products  and  goods.  From 
a  politico-economic  point  of  view  Swiss  industries  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  upon  German  coal,  and  the 
control  which  Germany  exercises  over  its  disposition 
makes  it  possible  for  her  not  only  to  preclude  its  utili- 
zation by  firms  working  for  the  Allies,  but  also  to 
hinder  certain  firms  in  serious  competition  with  simi- 
lar German  industries. 

France,  it  is  true,  does  not  fully  realize  her  pur- 
pose by  the  offer  of  85,000  tons  of  coal  to  Switzerland, 
but  does  assure  herself  equivalent  if  not  greater  ad- 
vantages from  the  new  accord.  Germany  has  been 
prevented  from  realizing  the  politico-economic  domi- 
nation of  Switzerland,  and  France  is  not  menaced  by 
a  neutral  neighbor  in  servitude  to  the  enemy.  To 
have  been  obliged  to  supply  Switzerland  with  85,000 
tons  of  coal  per  month  would  have  been  an  undertak- 
ing which  the  Allies  would  have  found  so  costly  that 
only  most  imperative  political  considerations  could 
have  justified  it.  This  burden  has  been  avoided,  while 
the  essential  result  has  been  realized. 

The  French  press,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfied  with 
the  new  accord.  The  Journal  des  Debats  (24  May) 
states  that  "the  increased  price  Germany  now  demands 
for  coal  will  be  a  serious  burden  on  all  classes  of  the 
Swiss  people.  It  is,  however,  a  better  price  than  that 
which  Germany  first  made.  The  French  offer  was 
useful  to  Switzerland  in  that  it  permitted  her  to  resume 
negotiations  with  Germany  on  more  favorable  condi- 
tions." 

The  Temps  (May  24)  writes:  "We  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this  modification  of  terms  secured  at  so 
little  cost.  Between  the  advantages  which  Switzerland 
reaps  and  the  insignificant  effort  we  would  be  obliged 
to  make  to  supply  Switzerland  a  few  thousand  addi- 
tional tons  of  coal,  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  for- 
mer.   If  we  are  seeking  only  our  own  interest,  we 
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should  be  happy  that  the  offer  of  85,000  tons  was 
not  accepted.  It  is  much  more  elegant  to  make  Ger- 
many climb  down  than  to  be  obliged  to  disarrange  so 
considerable  a  part  of  our  rolling-stock." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Greek 

Allied  Guarantees  for  Greece 
The  Athenian  newspaper  Eleutherios  Typos  pub- 
lished on  April  12  (N.  S.)  an  interesting  report  of  a 
speech  before  the  Greek  Parliament  by  M.  Venizelos, 
the  Prime  Minister. 

"It  is  not  the  loan  which  binds  the  policy  of  Greece 
to  that  of  the  Entente.  It  is  the  existing  brotherhood 
in  arms  which  ranges  us  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
She  is  bound  by  her  geographical  position  and  by 
Greek  interests  wherever  they  are  without  respect  to 
geographical  considerations,  both  of  which  causes 
now  keep  her  and  will  always  keep  her  indissolubly 
bound  to  powers  which  control  the  Mediterranean. 

"As  long  as  the  lordship  of  the  seas,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  remains, 
and  after  the  war  it  will  certainly  remain,  in  the  strong 
hands  which  now  hold  it  safely,  to  the  advantage  of 
all  mankind,  and  as  long  as  we  find  in  the  opposite 
camp  only  the  traditional  enemies  of  Greece,  whose 
interests  now  clash  as  they  have  always  formerly 
done  with,  the  interests  of  Greece,  Greece  will  have 
no  other  interest  but  to  hold  to  one  line  of  action. 

"I  have  been  asked  what  guarantees  the  Allies 
have  given  us.  On  this  one  point  I  am  able  to  speak 
and  will  speak.  It  is  our  duty  in  this  world-struggle, 
in  which  the  ideal  of  democracy  stands  on  one  side 
and  that  of  autocracy  and  military  aggression  on  the 
other,  to  put  all  our  forces  of  body,  soul,  spirit  and 
sense  of  righteousness,  in  order  that  our  part  may 
be  as  large  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  the  great  struggle, 
which  has  already,  unhappily,  gone  on  so  long. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  the 
noblest  ideals  of  mankind,  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  under  their  protection  the  position  and  the  law- 
ful rights  of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  do  not  forget 
that  rights  upheld  by  weak  hands,  or  dependent  upon 
a  weak  will  are  unworthy  of  high  respect.  If  we 
follow,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  the  same  course,  and  show 
the  same  abounding  valor  as  a  nation  that  we  have 
already  shown  in  two  wars,  Greece,  when  the  struggle 
is  won,  and  it  will  be  won  by  the  Allies,  Greece,  I 
say,  will  come  to  the  peace  conference  with  the  best 
sort  of  right  to  be  there. 

"If  Greece  again  makes  it  clear  to  the  whole  world 
that  she  is  full  of  vigorous  life,  if  she  shows  that  the 
spectacle  she  has  made  of  herself  for  the  last  three 
years  was  not  due  to  a  national  collapse,  but  was  the 
work  only  of  a  chieftain  whose  policy — I  have  no 
wish  to  give  pain — was  that  of  a  man,  who,  although 
born  in  Greece  indeed,  showed  by  his  actions  that  he 
had  never  become  a  true  Hellene  either  in  his  mind, 
his  soul,  his  feelings,  or  his  manner  of  thought,  and 
the  work  of  a  clique  which  traded  upon,  let  us  say, 
his  mistaken  ideas  and  his  weakness,  if  Greece  shows 
this  to  be  true,  she  will  find  her  rights  recognized  to 
the  full. 
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"We  must  recognize  that  our  rewards  will  be  in 
proportion  to  our  deeds.  If  we  play  the  part  we 
ought  to  play,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  Greek 
interests,  which  correspond  with  the  gerenal  purposes 
of  the  Allies  as  defined  by  their  responsible  leaders, 
will  find  fitting  recognition. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  whole  Greek  army 
is  gathered  at  the  front,  and  when  we  have  proved 
again,  as  in  former  wars,  that  we  are  better  soldiers 
(sic:  than  the  Bulgarians),  for  before  those  wars, 
friends  and  enemies  alike  believed  that  the  Bulgarians 
could  at  least  claim  to  have  a  better  army  than  ours — 
then  if  we  show  that  we  are  ready,  as  we  once  were,  to 
encounter  all  dangers  in  defense  of  our  rights,  if  we 
recognize  that  we  must  throw  into  the  balance  all  that 
we  hold  dear  in  order  to  conquer  in  the  struggle,  then 
be  sure  of  the  right  of  Greece  to  speak  at  the  peace 
conference. 

"Certainly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  last  three 
years,  our  situation  would  have  been  very  different. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know  about 
the  make-up  of  our  army,  that  Greece,  by  an  effort  of 
all  the  forces  of  her  soul,  will  set  at  rest  the  Allies' 
doubts  as  to  her  vitality,  caused  by  her  conduct  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  that  she  will  wipe  out  that 
stigma  by  her  sacrifices,  and  will  again  convince  the 
European  world  that  she  will  always  remain  a  factor 
entirely  worthy  of  respect  and  worthy  of  being  lis- 
tened to,  that  she  has  it  in  her  to  take  an  honorable 
place  among  the  powers  who,  after  the  war,  will 
assure  the  victory  of  democratic  ideals. 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world-wide  struggle 
in  behalf  of  these  ideals  will  end  in  victory  for  the 
Allies.  Then,  with  such  right  to  speak  as  we  shall 
at  that  time  have,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  good 
right,  we  shall  receive  rewards  equal  to  our  rights." 

Greek  public  opinion  as  a  whole,  however,  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  with  the  territories  such  as 
Northern  Epirus,  and  the  Aegean  Islands  which  are 
occupied  by  Italy,  with  the  continued  tenure  of  Cy- 
prus by  England,  and  with  other  instances  of  what 
many  Greeks  take  to  be  the  Allies'  reticence  in  guar- 
anteeing to  the  new  and  reconstructed  Greece  terri- 
tories which  are  felt  to  be  unmistakably  Greek  in 
language,  population,  and  traditions.  The  criticism 
generally  indulged  in  is  not  provocative,  but  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  news- 
paper Nea  Hellas,  (April  9,  N.  S.)  frankly  and 
consistently  appeals  to  the  Allied  peoples  to  make 
good  the  guarantees  which  the  Greeks  believe  to  be 
no  more  than  their  just  deserts: 

"No  one  could  help  feeling  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm at  yesterday's  festivities  (the  Greek  indepen- 
dence day),  and  we  do  not  wish  to  slight  the  facts. 
Although  there  are  still  a  few  followers  of  the  tyrant 
(Constantine)  and  his  Germanizing  policy,  neverthe- 
less the  people  have  turned  with  all  their  hearts  to 
their  old  international  friendships,  and  feel  that  the 
battle  which  the  Allies  are  waging  is  their  battle,  too. 
They  feel  that  their  civilization  is  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance on  the  western  front  now,  just  as  it  hung  in  the 
balance  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  again  in  the  wars 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  in  the  insurrection  of 
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1821.  They  remember  the  friendship  that  was  sealed 
at  Navarino  between  Greece  on  one  side  and  England 
and  France  on  the  other.  But  inasmuch  as  the  friend- 
ship (between  Greece  and  the  Allies)  is  not  merely 
community  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  inspired  and 
guided  by  a  certain  lofty  idealism,  because  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  western  peoples  toward  old  Greece, 
and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Greece  today,  because 
of  their  powerful  protection,  we  are  able  to  speak  out 
concerning  certain  facts  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
injuring  the  friendship  between  us. 

""We  are  solemnly  pledged,  and  we  feel  deeply 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  all  our  strength  to  bear 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  striking  a  national  bargain  as  to  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. The  conflict  of  professed  ideals  in  the  world 
war  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  serve  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente  and  of  civilization,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  this  is  the  sole  national  issue  at  stake. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  fitting  that  our  contribution  to 
the  Allies'  effort  should  be,  as  it  were,  put  up  at 
auction.  By  emphasizing  the  rights  of  the  Greek 
race  and  the  Greek  State,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
justice  and  nobility  of  the  Allies'  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  nations  and  for  civilization. 

"During  yesterday's  festival  exercises,  two  bene- 
fits to  Greece,  arising  out  of  the  war,  were  announced. 
We  refer  to  the  telegrams  from  the  English  and 
French  Governments  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Greek  independence,  and  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Venizelos)  to  the  'League  of  the 
Friends  of  Liberty.'  England  affirmed  that  she  would 
assure  new  strength  and  power  to  Greece  after  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  the  message  of  France  somehow 
treated  matters  in  a  more  definite  and  outspoken  way 
in  dedicating  the  common  effort  to  'the  liberation  of 
the  Greek  lands  and  the  protection  of  all  Greeks, 
wherever  they  might  be,  from  persecution  and 
slavery.' 

"When  these  Anglo-French  messages  had  been 
learnedly  interpreted,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that 
our  policy  was  now  no  longer  able  to  work  for  the 
ends  of  three  years  ago,  and  that  if  we  had  always 
followed  the  right  path,  we  should  by  this  time  have 
attained  the  goal  which  we  still  hope  to  reach. 

"We  are  unable  to  understand  why  Greece  must, 
in  order  that  she  may  now  obtain,  from  victory  in 
the  common  struggle,  the  very  smallest  part  of  those 
things  which  she  would  have  deserved,  had  she  not 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  tyrannized  over  by  the 
deposed  king.  But  it  is  not  the  programme  of  the 
Allies  to  portion  out  rewards  in  connection  with  ef- 
forts put  forth.  The  contributions  of  Poland  and 
Armenia  have  been  of  the  slightest — not  to  be  c'om- 
pared  with  those  of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  the  Allies 
recognize  a  duty  towards  the  Polish  and  Armenian 
peoples,  equal  to  that  towards  Belgium  and  Serbia. 


America  is  making  enormous  efforts  and  incalculable 
sacrifices  without  hope  of  the  slightest  reward  except 
justice.  The  Allied  effort  seeks  certain  ends,  and 
these  ends  would  remain  the  same,  whether  Greece 
had  played  a  part  in  the  struggle  since  1915,  or 
whether  she  had  remained  forgetful  of  her  elementary 
duties.  If  it  was  right,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Asia 
Minor  should  be  given  to  Greece,  it  is  still  right  that 
the  gift  should  be  made,  or  else  not  a  word  should  be 
said  of  defense  of  Greek  rights  and  the  rescue  of  all 
Greeks  from  oppression,  persecution  and  slavery.  If 
Greece  went  wrong  on  account  of  her  tyrant,  and  truly, 
she  fell  very  low  into  degradation,  nevertheless,  she 
has  done  no  such  wrong  to  the  Allies  as  have  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey.  Why  then  should  the  first  continue  to 
hold  southern  Thrace  and  the  second  to  hold  Asia 
Minor  (meaning  presumably,  the  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
inhabited  by  Greeks)?  Why  should  the  Dodekan- 
nesus  (the  12  islands  of  the  southwest  Aegean,  in- 
cluding Rhodes)  remain  Italian,  which  nation,  let  us 
say  in  passing,  did  not  see  fit  to  send  greetings  to 
Greece,  her  ally,  on  the  occasion  of  yesterday's  festi- 
val? And  really  what  becomes  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  Allies  are  fighting,  if  the  Bulgarians  are 
allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in  orgies  in  Thrace, 
where  they  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  be,  and 
if  the  Turks  are  permitted  to  continue  holding  the 
countries  which  they  have  oppressed  for  centuries? 
Have  the  Jews,  in  other  ways  worthy  of  all  sympathy, 
a  better  right  over  Palestine  than  the  Greeks  over 
Constantinople?  The  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia  must  constitute  an  independent  state,  and  onlv 
the  Greeks  are  to  remain  subject  to  this  or  that  foreign 
power. 

"If  it  is  just  that  'Italian  irredenta'  should  be 
delivered  and  that  the  same  principles  should  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  that  they  should  be 
united  with  those  who  speak  their  language,  should 
it  not  also  apply  in  Cyprus,  that  most  Greek  of  lands? 
Is  it  not  on  account  of  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  that  the  Allies  are  fighting, 
and  that  even  the  Americans  have  entered  the  con- 
flict? 

"Just  as  all  true  Greeks  must  stand  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  play  the  man  at  the  front  down  to  the 
last  peasant  from  the  southern  tip  of  Peloponnesus 
or  of  Crete  in  order  that  Greece  may  bring  all  her 
strength  to  bear  in  the  struggle,  and  hazard  everything 
in  order  that  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting  may  triumph,  just  so  we  have  the  right  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  our  own  rights.  For  it  is  right 
that  our  children  should  live  together  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  obeying  the  same  laws, 
serving  together  in  the  national  arm,  that  they  may 
be  united  by  their  common  tongue,  by  their  common 
faith,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  history  of  common 
struggles  in  behalf  of  civilization  and  humanity  go- 
ing back  nearly  four  thousand  years." 
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The  Arrests  in  Ireland 

The  dramatic  proclamation  on  May  18,  of  Lord 
French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  pro-German  conspiracy  in  that  country, 
and  the  swift  and  wholesale  arrests  which  immedi- 
ately followed  it  of  something  between  150  and  200 
Sinn  Fein  leaders,  has  ushered  in  the  new  Irish  Ad- 
ministration under  curcumstances  which  put  to  a  se- 
vere test  the  present  British  order  of  governing  Ire- 
land. 

The  salient  points  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proc- 
lamation were  as  follows:  "It  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  certain  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  domiciled  in  Ireland  have  conspired  to  enter 
into  treasonable  communication  with  the  German 
enemy.  •  •  •  Drastic  measures  must  be  taken 
to  put  down  this  German  plot.  We  hereby  call  upon 
all  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  to  aid  in  crushing  the 
said  conspiracy.     .     .  As  a  means  to  this  end, 

we  shall  cause  still  further  steps  to  be  taken  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  voluntary  enlistment  in  Ireland, 
in  the  hope  that,  without  resort  to  compulsion,  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  His  Majesty's  forces  will 
be  brought  to  proper  strength." 

Among  those  whose  arrests  followed  immediately 
upon  the  issuing  of  this  order  were  practically  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Executive,  including 
Count  Plunkett,  Mr.  De  Valera,  acting  head  of  the 
Sinn  Fein,  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith,  candidate  in  the  pi'es- 
ent  exciting  election  campaign  in  East  Cavan,  Mr. 
Darrell  Figgis,  the  writer,  the  Countess  Markiewicz, 
and  many  other  members  high  up  in  the  Sinn  Fein 
organization  throughout  Ireland,  including  four  of 
the  six  Sinn  Fein  M.P's. 

Press  comment  in  England  fell  at  once  into  two 
main  lines  of  opinion.  The  first  was  the  unmistak- 
able relief  of  the  pro-Government  press  that  what  the 
Times  calls  this  "swift  and  secret  blow"  was  struck 
in  time  to  avert  another  tragedy  in  Ireland.  The 
corollary  to  this  gratification  was  also  emphasized 
from  the  beginning:  that  the  evidence  of  actual  pro- 
German  plotting  which  the  Government  claim  to  have 
discovered  should  be  produced  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Both  of  these  points  are  emphatically  made  in  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  Times  (May  20)  entitled  "The  Firm 
Hand  in  Ireland,"  and  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Our  Dublin  Correspondent  understands  that  the 
Government  will  publish  immediately  at  least  part  of 
the  evidence  against  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  arrested  in 
Ireland  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  that  its  authen- 
ticity is  beyond  question.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
they  should  do  so,  if  only  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  sen- 
sational rumor,  which  has  gathered  during  the  past 
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week,  though  that  is  not  the  most  substantial  ground 
for  prompt  action.  The  arrests  themselves  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  surprise.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  new  Administration  in  Ireland  would 
not  tolerate  a  continuance  of  sedition  undisguised,, 
and  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  that  at  least  a  section 
of  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  known  to  be  in  treasonable 
communication  with  the  enemy." 

Much  the  same  line  is  taken  by  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, which  takes  this  occasion,  as  an  independent 
organ,  to  pay  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  Government's 
action: 

"For  months  past  the  news  from  Ireland  has  been 
uniformly  bad.  Today  it  is  both  worse  and  better  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  worse  because  the  Proclamation 
just  issued  by  Lord  French  reveals  to  the  public  as 
a  fact  what  has  long  been  suspected,  viz.,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  certain  Irishmen  to  en- 
ter into  treasonable  communication  with  the  German 
enemy,  and  because  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  Irish  leaders  is  necessarily  a  very  serious 
step  to  take.  But  the  news  is  better — and  in  our  view 
this  is  much  the  more  important  aspect  of  the  case — 
because  it  shows  that  the  new  Irish  Government,  act- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  full  authority  and  approval  of 
the  British  Government  have  resolved  to  give  up  pre- 
tending to  rule  and  are  determined  to  rule,  to  call 
traitors  and  treason  by  their  proper  names,  and  to  en- 
force once  more  the  majesty  of  the  lav/." 

The  other  line  of  comment  which  has  been  no 
less  exhaustively  canvassed  in  the  brief  space  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Government's  coup  on  May  18, 
is  the  temporary  postponement  of  Irish  conscription. 
The  new  appeal  to  Ireland  for  enlistment  under  the 
voluntary  system  clearly  made  in  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant's proclamation  has  been  received  in  the  English 
Liberal  press,  especially  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  the  Daily  News,  as  a  clear  justification  of  their 
opinion  that  conscription,  never  seriously  intended, 
has  now  been  relegated  to  the  indefinite  future.  "It 
is  with  a  profound  sense  of  relief,"  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (May  20),  "that  all  those,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  in  this  country,  who  have  realized  the 
fatal  implications  of  Irish  conscription  will  have 
learnt  of  its  abandonment.  Nominally  it  is  merely 
postponed,  but  this  is  not  a  measure  of  the  kind  which 
can  be  dropped  and  taken  up  again.  It  had  either 
to  be  pressed  or  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  to  be 
pressed,  and  in  effect,  therefore,  it  is  abandoned." 

From  the  factional  camp  at  the  other  extreme, 
that  of  the  Unionist  opinion  of  Ulster,  comes  the  same 
interpretation:  that  conscription  is  indefinitely 
dropped.  "Lord  French's  proclamation,"  says  the 
Belfast  News  Letter  (May  18),  "one  of  the  most 
amazing  official  documents  we  have  even  perused, 
heralds  the  abandonment  of  the  decision  to  extend  the 
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Compulsory  Service  Bill  to  Ireland.  The  Sinn  Fein 
organization,"  this  paper  continues,  "is  in  treason- 
able communication  with  the  German  enemy,  and 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
actually  proposes  to  cure  the  whole  evil,  the  treason 
included,  and  further  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by 
dropping  compulsion  and  resorting  to  voluntary  en- 
listment. Out  of  Bedlam,  was  there  ever  a  more 
crazy  idea  put  forward?" 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  both  the  organs 
of  Nationalist  Ireland  and  the  pro-Government  press 
in  Great  Britain,  much  the  more  realistic-minded 
participants  in  the  Irish  situation,  fail  to  take  this 
view.  The  pro-Government  press  declares  and  the 
Irish  press  regretfully  foresees  that  "a  last  chance" 
is  to  be  given  for  voluntary  recruiting  in  Ireland  at 
least  during  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  "It  will  be  observed  that  the  proclama- 
tion," says  the  Daily  Telegraph  (May  20) :  "While 
calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  in  Ireland 
to  aid  in  crushing  the  conspiracy,  says  that  'further 
steps  will  be  taken  to  facilitate  and  encourage  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  hope  that,  without  resort  to 
compulsion,  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  Forces 
may  be  brought  up  to  its  proper  strength  and  made 
to  correspond  to  the  contributions  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.'  That  is  another  way  of  announcing  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  put  Conscription  into  force 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
pledge — for  it  virtually  amounted  to  a  pledge — given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  no  Irish  recruits  should 
be  compulsorily  taken  until  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
was  in  being,  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  the  an-^ 
nouncement.  This  is  already  being  derided  in  Na- 
tionalist and  Sinn  Fein  circles  as  a  sign  of  surrender 
on  the  question  of  Conscription.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  More  than  that,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
those  Irishmen — and  we  believe  they  are  many — who 
already  regret  the  unnatural  alliance  with  the  Sinn 
Feiners  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  recent 
anti-conscription  movement,  of  taking  up  a  more 
moderate  and  better  considered  attitude." 

It  seems  increasingly  evident  that  the  British  pol- 
icy inaugurated  by  Lord  French's  drastic  action  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  critical 
situation  presented  by  the  unanimity  of  Irish  opinion 
of  all  classes  and  creeds  outside  of  traditional  Union- 
ism in  resisting  compulsory  conscription.  While 
welcoming  the  changed  temper,  a  large  body  of  pro- 
Government  opinion,  especially  on  the  liberal  side, 
still  doubts  the  method  of  its  application.  Thus, 
while  the  Daily  Chronicle  (May  20)  admits  that  "the 
change  of  policy  thus  outlined  is  excellent,"  and  "is 
a  reversion  at  least  for  the  time  from  unwisdom  to 
sense,"  this  paper  foreshadows  grave  difficulties  when 
it  asks:  "When  will  Dublin  Castle  learn  that  in  Ire- 
land the  way  of  doing  a  thing  sometimes  matters  al- 
most as  much  as  the  thing  you  do?  Surely  a  declara- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  is  at  once  a  renouncement 
and  an  appeal,  would  have  increased  its  effect  ten- 
fold, if  it  had  been  made  frankly  and  handsomely. 
To  spatchcock  it  into  a  proclamation  about  a  con- 
spiracy, with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  is  to  put  it 


at  once  into  a  false  light.  The  turn  from  conscription 
to  voluntaryism  meant  a  turn  from  forcing  to  win- 
ning. But  to  win  a  high-spirited  people  like  the  Irish 
you  must  approach  them  in  a  generous  spirit  with  the 
large  gesture.  It  is  pettiness  and  half-heartedness 
in  our  dealings  with  them  which  has  wrecked  too 
many  past  opportunities." 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  are 
many  wholesome  factors  in  the  Irish  situation  today, 
in  spite  of  its  magnified  position  on  the  nerves  of  the 
British  people,  which  were  not  there  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Outstanding  among  these  new  facts  is  the 
changed  point  of  view  of  a  large  body  of  British 
Toryism,  as  has  been  most  recently  and  most  elo- 
quently illustrated  by  the  speech  made  in  London  on 
May  14  by  Austen  Chamberlain,  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  admitted  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
greatest  wings  of  the  British  Unionist  Party.  "I  am 
not  ashamed  for  one  to  say,"  the  Daily  Telegraph 
reports  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  saying,  "that  I  think 
the  whole  Unionist  position  is  not  maintainable,  as 
we  thought  it  for  so  many  years.  It  is  not  maintain- 
able, partly  because  our  people — the  majority  of  our 
people — would  not  support  us  in  maintaining  it  with 
the  consistency  and  the  resolution  which  were  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  not  maintainable 
partly  because  the  whole  world  has  changed  around 
us,  and  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
entirely  different  from  those  with  which  we  were 
confronted  when  that  policy  was  formed.  Those  are 
not  now  thoughts  of  mine.  The  war  has  added  new 
weight  and  importance  to  them;  and,  after  all,  I 
would  invite  you  to  remember  that  if  we  seek  a 
constructive  solution  of  the  Irish  question  and  not 
merely  to  preserve  the  Union  exactly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  existed  during  the  last  century,  we  are  re- 
verting to  the  alternative  policy,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  scheme,  which  was  supported  and  de- 
fended by  a  very  great  number  and  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  original  band  of  opponents  of  the 
Home  Rule  departure." 

Although  Mr.  Chamberlain's  style  of  Home  Rule 
—  a  Federalist  devolution  scheme  having  an  Irish 
Parliament,  but  with  less  power  than  under  the  orig- 
inal Home  Rule  Bill — meets  with  continued  ridicule 
in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents  a  major 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  now  dominant  British 
Party  and  will  have  a  strong  effect  in  the  way  of 
mediation  as  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  comes  further 
and  further  forward  into  practical  politics. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  the  Government  prom- 
ises, as  they  have  been  warmly  counselled,  to  issue 
the  evidence  against  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  at  an 
early  date,  though  nothing  has  so  far  been  published 
{Daily  Mail,  Paris  edition,  May  25)  except  a  sum- 
mary of  additional  evidence  of  Irish  complicity  in 
the  rising  of  1915.  Meanwhile,  the  current  tendency 
among  the  anti-Government  liberals  is  to  threaten 
England  with  American  misunderstanding  unless 
what  they  term  "the  generous  thing"  is  done  to  Ire- 
land. "Each  day  makes  it  clearer,"  writes  the  Dublin 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  (May  22),  "that 
the  pivot  of  the  Irish  front  is  in  Washington.  Amer- 
ica herself  fully  understands  it.    Dublin  is  enjoying 
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an  unexampled  invasion  by  American  newspaper 
men,  and  anyone  who  sees  the  way  they  go  about 
their  work  must  admit  their  serious  purpose  and 
openness  to  impressions.  They  have  a  voracious 
appetite  for  the  opinions  of  people  who  really  count, 
and  are,  I  believe,  serving  humanity  by  sending  the 
facts  across  the  water."' 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  has  secured  his 
passports  for  his  personal  visit  to  America  as  "Ire- 
land's mediator"  to  President  Wilson,  is  still  delaying 
his  departure,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  his  Committee 
of  Arrangements  to  allow  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  see  and  "approve  of"  the  message  to 
America  which  he  bears  as  an  official  statement  of  his 
mission.  Irish  opinion  as  it  appears  in  the  Irish 
Independent  (May  21)  regards  this  "as  an  intoler- 
able censorship"  and  so  for  the  time  being  Ireland's 
official  relations  with  America  remain  suspended. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

False  Rumors 

Le  Figaro  (May  25) :  Some  people  who  claim 
to  be  well  informed  and  who  evidently  speak  without 
any  knowledge  of  affairs  are  claiming  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  French  General  Headquarters  and 
the  British  General  Headquarters  are  strained.  Ac- 
cording to  them  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  great  allied  leaders.  Is  it  necessary  to  state  that 
this  information,  which  is  being  repeated  everywhere 
and  the  tendency  of  which  is  evident,  is  false? 

There  has  never  for  a  single  moment  been  the 
slightest  misunderstanding  between  the  British  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  and  ours.  There  is  the  noblest 
and  most  absolute  cordiality  between  the  two  staffs. 
And  if,  in  the  North,  General  Mitry  is  under  the 
orders  of  General  Plumer,  this  subordination  does 
not  exclude  the  most  friendly  and  close  collaboration. 

The  confidence  is  reciprocal,  and  we  can  only 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  entire  community  of 
ideas  which  exists  between  General  Petain  and  Gen- 
eral Sir  Douglas  Haig  who,  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  Foch,  unite  their  efforts  to  oppose  to  the 
enemy  a  victorious  defense. 

These  are  things  which  must  be  said  at  the  time 
when,  more  than  ever,  coordination  and  entente  be- 
tween the  allied  staffs  is  indispensable.  After  check- 
ing our  information  at  a  reliable  source,  we  are 
pleased  to  establish  the  truth  concerning  these  sup- 
posed misunderstandings  which  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  spreading  the  news. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

Coming  Economic  Conferences 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant, 
May  13,  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  the 
German  Headquarters,  May  12,  formed  the  basis  for 
the  conference  to  be  held  shortly  by  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  Central  Powers.  This  conference  is  to 
take  place  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  and  will  be  preceded  by  economic  understand- 
ings. On  May  22,  the  Middle-European  Economic 
Union  will  meet  at  Vienna,  and  on  May  30  the  Ger- 


man-Austro-Hungarian  Economic  Union  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  at  which  Emperor 
Charles  will  be  present. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Prague  Demonstrations 

The  fiftieth  anniversary,  May  16,  of  the  founding 
of  the  Czech  National  Theatre  at  Prague  served  as  a 
pretext  for  a  reunion  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy in  an  anti-Governmental  demonstration.  There 
was  a  Polish  delegation  of  60  members,  a  Jugo-Slav 
delegation,  one  from  Italy  of  17  members,  one  of  20 
Slovaks,  and  two  smaller  ones,  Servian  and  Rou- 
manian. 

Dr.  Kramarz,  the  leader  of  the  Czech  Parlia- 
mentary Union  and  Separatist  Movement,  made  the 
principal  address.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  all  the 
oppressed  peoples,  and  declared  that  Czechs  were 
not  alone  in  their  demand  for  the  "right  to  dispose 
of  themselves."  The  motto  generally  accepted  was, 
"Your  Liberty  and  Ours."  The  various  delegations 
spoke  in  favor  of  Slav  unity  with  the  other  oppressed 
peoples.  The  meetings  of  the  16th  and  17th  were 
also  given  to  protests  against  the  new  administrative 
system  of  Circles  (Kreise)  to  be  established  in  Bohe- 
mia, which  Czechs  assert  will  put  them  under  German 
"Circle  Captains." 

In  the  streets  the  demonstrations  took  a  more  seri- 
ous turn.  Enemy  national  anthems  were  sung,  and 
on  the  Square  Menceslas  there  were  cries,  "Long  Live 
Massaryk,  and  Wilson!"  The  Slovenski  Narod 
(Agram,  May  14)  stated  that  a  state  of  siege  had 
already  been  declared  in  the  more  troublesome  dis- 
tricts of  Bohemia.  On  the  day  prior  to  the  meeting, 
it  adds,  more  than  150  people  were  arrested.  A  Swiss 
correspondent  to  the  Matin  (May  25)  now  declares 
that  a  state  of  siege  has  been  extended  to  all  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  Austrian  papers  of  May  19  throw  no  new 
light  upon  the  Prague  disturbances,  but  show  the  re- 
sult of  close  censorship.  A  telegram  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  (May  21),  however,  gives  further  pre- 
cisions: "The  proclamation  of  police  control  and 
the  measure  forbidding  all  meetings  has  already  pro- 
duced a  result.  Excepting  for  minor  agitations  on 
the  street,  order  reigns  everywhere.  The  visiting  del- 
egations left  by  the  morning  train,  and  the  police 
took  proper  measures  to  avoid  demonstrations  at  their 
departure." 

The  Swiss  National  Zeitung  (May  20)  points  out 
the  fact  that  the  demonstrations  at  the  Prague  con- 
vention did  not  represent  all  the  minor  peoples. 

The  Polish  Club  (the  Austrian-Polish  political 
organ)  was  not  represented,  and  opposed  the  speeches 
made  there.  The  Ruthenians  also  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  prevented 
from  coming. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  convention,  the  Czech  Parli- 
amentary Union  and  Jugo-Slav  Club  of  Vienna  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  part  suppressed  by  the  censor,  but 
now  known  outside.  This  protests  against  the  follow- 
ing abuses: 

(a)    The  adjournment  of  Parliament  contrary  to 
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the  will  of  the  majority,  and  at  a  moment  when  con- 
stitutional reforms  are  to  be  made  in  Bohemia; 

(b)  Against  the  edicts  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment applies  new  regulations  without  the  approval  of 
the  people; 

(c)  Against  the  separation  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples, and  the  German  invasion  of  the  Adriatic; 

(d)  An  affirmation  of  the  right  of  peoples  to 
dispose  of  themselves; 

(e)  A  protest  against  the  oppressive  measures 
of  the  Austrian  bureaucracy. 

This  manifesto  declares  that  the  responsibility 
falls,  first,  upon  the  Austrian  Government,  "which 
by  an  unpardonable  act  proves  once  again  to  the 
world  that  Austria  cannot  be  regarded  legally  as  a 
constitutional  state,  or  as  other  than  an  oligarchy 
without  numerical  importance,  and  free  from  re- 
sponsibility toward  anyone." 

Russian  Prisoners  as  Propagandists 
An  article  in  the  N orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung  draws  attention  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  Russian  prisoners  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ger- 
man commercial  propaganda.  This  article  may  be 
summarized : 

"Now  that  peace  has  been  signed  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  prisoners  of  war  may  be  ex- 
changed. The  great  number  of  Russian  and  Ukrain- 
ian prisoners  who  have  been  the  'guests'  of  Germany 
have  been,  in  general,  disciplined,  industrious,  and 
willing.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  obtained  a 
view  of  German  agriculture  and  industry,  some  of 


them  of  the  organization  of  our  postal  and  railway 
service,  and  others  of  our  way  of  study,  etc.  On 
their  return  they  will  tell  what  they  have  seen  or 
learned  while  they  were  among  the  'Bodies'.  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  Germany  to  choose  from 
these  prisoners  the  more  intelligent  merchants,  stu- 
dents, and  workmen,  form  them  into  groups,  and  be- 
fore sending  them  home  take  them  on  a  tour  of  the 
most  important  German  cities,  and  through  factories, 
museums,  schools,  etc.,  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  learning  the  secret  of  Germany's  power.  This 
would  be  very  much  appreciated  by  intelligent  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  and  would  tend  to  re-establish  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  If  these  tours 
of  inspection  were  promptly  organized,  the  first  step 
toward  this  improvement  of  relations  could  be  real- 
ized without  putting  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  rail- 
ways." 

The  Suppression  of  War  Zones  on  the  Eastern 

Front 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (May  18)  announces  that 
the  war  zones  on  the  Eastern  front  will  be  suppressed 
May  20.  At  this  date  civil  administration  will  be 
established  in  Bukovina  and  Galicia.  Similar  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  in  Transylvania.  By  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment satisfies  the  repeated  requests  of  the  Poles 
who  complained  of  military  hindrances  to  their  polit- 
ical activity. 

The  military  importance  of  this  measure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Austrian  papers,  is  that  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  withdraw  further  forces  from  the  East 
with  a  view  to  concentrating  them  on  the  Italian  front. 
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British  Opinion  of  American  Troops 

Following  the  march  on  May  11  of  an  American 
regiment  through  London,  the  British  press  has  given 
more  and  more  space  to  cordial  and  generous  appreci- 
ation of  the  American  troops  now  in  France.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  new  American  army  anywhere 
except  in  terms  of  most  generous  good  will  and  of 
serious  appreciation  of  the  accelerating  military 
power  they  are  bringing  to  the  Allied  cause.  This 
is  true  not  merely  in  special  articles,  which  may 
quite  properly  be  of  a  propagandist  character,  but  in 
serious  discussions  of  the  military  situation  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  military  correspondence  of  the 
Times.  The  following  paragraph  from  this  source 
(May  18),  may  be  taken  as  characteristic: 

"But  .  .  .  the  Allies  have  one  preponder- 
ating advantage  .  .  .  American  reinforce- 
ments are  reaching  them  faster  and  faster.  The  Ger- 
mans know  that  very  well;  see  that  the  threat  to  them 
which  it  involves  will  mount  unceasingly  as  the  year 
goes  on;  and  are  under  stern  compulsion  to  reckon 
with  it  now  if  ever.  But  for  this  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  hazarded  their 
whole  future  on  this  offensive.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  American  troops.  They  have 
begun  to  prove  it  already;  but  would  themselves,  as 
good  business  men,  be  the  first  to  say  that  they  must 
buy  their  experience.  All  the  accounts  which  are 
being  received  of  their  promise  agree  that  they  are 
rapidly  "making  good,"  and  that  in  their  determina- 
tion to  do  so  they  are  typical  of  their  fellow-country- 
men across  the  Atlantic.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
German  High  Command  cherish  no  illusions  about 
them." 

Similarly,  the  Daily  Mail  prints  an  article  on 
"How  U.  S.  A.  Soldiers  Fight,"  (May  22)  of  which 
the  salient  paragraphs  are  as  follows:  "We  had 
barely  finished  our  evening  meal"  (in  the  American 
fighting  lines  N.  E.  of  Toul)  "when  the  whistling  of 
the  shells  took  a  fresh  note.  Everyone  suddenly  dart- 
ed for  the  cellar,  a  temporary  structure  left  by  some 
previous  tenant,  that  would  not  have  kept  back  a 
three-inch  shell.  For  a  few  minutes  there  came  a 
steady  rain  of  shells  around  us.  It  ceased  and  we 
stepped  out  again.  A  few  minutes  later  the  game 
Began  anew.  This  time  the  shells  came,  not  by  the 
units  but  by  the  dozen.  They  got  our  roof.  They 
got  our  yard.  One  burst  just  outside  our  front  door. 
One  caught  a  man  in  the  street,  whereupon  a  soldier 
who  saw  him  fall  darted  out  amid  the  bursting  shells 
and  carried  him  in.  Shell  splinters  penetrated  the 
caboose  of  the  doctor's  cellar.  For  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards  anyone  remaining  in  a  dug-out  had  to  keep 
his  gas  mask  on. 


"Most  of  my  companions  were  new  to  this  kind 
of  work.  They  took  it  in  the  most  matter-of-course 
way.  The  second  bombardment  had  barely  ceased 
before  the  lieutenant  was  out  again  planning  a  fresh 
enterprise  to  worry  Fritz  that  night. 

"Here  were  fighting  men  of  the  right  type.  They 
had  come  into  the  war  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Intellec- 
tually they  were  regretting  its  hateful  necessity;  phy- 
sically they  were  enjoying  the  tremendous  stimulus 
of  the  great  game  in  which  life  is  the  stake.  There 
was  not  a  gloomy  face  amongst  them.  Keen  and 
ready,  of  splendid  physique,  working  together  with 
the  precision  of  a  well-trained  football  team,  they 
were  right  on  their  job." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express  (May 
17)  has  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  American  cam- 
ouflage camp,  and  in  an  article  entitled  "In  the  War 
With  Both  Feet,"  he  writes:  "When  the  British  Army 
came  to  France  our  allies  said  it  was  the  best-fed 
army  in  the  world,  but  if  the  vast  stores  that  I  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  days  count  for  anything  the 
American  soldiers  are  going  to  be  just  as  well  fed  as 
their  British  comrades. 

"The  Americans,  using  their  imagination  as  they 
always  do,  sent  some  of  their  engineer  officers  to  the 
British  and  French  fronts  to  study  camouflage,  and 
as  soon  as  they  returned  they  began  to  look  around 
to  get  better  results.  Artist  students  from  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris  were  enlisted,  as  well  as  moving- 
picture  men  from  the  United  States.  Nominally  they 
form  a  section  of  the  engineers.  Altogether,  with  the 
women  workers,  there  are  600  people  in  their  camou- 
flage camp. 

"The  officer  in  charge  took  me  round.  Opposite 
the  entrance  there  are  three  hills.  'Two  of  these  hills 
are  real;  tell  me  which  is  the  artificial  one,'  said  the 
officer.  I  gave  it  up;  from  a  short  distance  it  was 
impossible  to  know  that  one  hill  was  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  covered  with  artificial  grass  and  wild 
flowers. 

"Then  I  saw  other  wonders  which  may  not  be 
mentioned  for  the  present,  as  the  Boches  have  still  to 
make  acquaintance  with  them.  But  they  are  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  felt  as  Alice  must  have  done  when 
she  went  through  the  looking-glass.  When  I  knelt 
down  to  smell  the  pansies  growing  outside  the  major's 
office  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  owed  anybody  an  apology. 
Some  camouflage!" 

Finally  the  Times  prints  on  May  20  a  long  article 
fiom  an  American  correspondent  on  fraternization 
between  British  and  American  soldiers  behind  the 
front.  "The  van-guard  of  the  new  U.  S.  Army,"  he 
writes,  "has  passed  for  final  training  within  the  folds 
of  the  great  British  Army  guarding  the  roads  to  the 
Channel  ports."  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
pictures  he  gives  of  the  joint  training:    "Only  two 
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years  back  and  the  most  experienced  of  the  Tommies 
had  been  six  months'  soldiers  in  the  same  state  of 
feeling  as  the  cousins  from  across  the  Atlantic.  They, 
too,  had  left  civil  life  and  gone  into  the  open  air  to 
build  up  physically.  They,  too,  had  not  been  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  nor  army-trained  even  in  a  rudi- 
mentary fashion.  So  they  had  a  deep  understanding 
with  our  new  soldiers,  and  almost  as  soon  as  an  ac- 
quaintance struck  up  Tommy  was  hard  at  it  sharing 
from  his  most  precious  store  of  personal  war  experi- 
ence. They  spoke  our  tongue;  one  common  language 
and  one  common  purpose. 

"  'You  must  never  leave  off  the  bloomin'  gas  j 
mask,'  I  heard  one  say.    'It'll  save  you  the  wooden 
cross.' 

"  'Take  my  word,  laddie,  and  stick  by  the  old 
rifle,'  said  another.  T  see  you  has  the  same  as  ours. 
We  has  plenty  of  ammo'  for  you.' 

"  'When  Fritz  calls  'Kamerad'  just  you  watch  out,' 
admonished  a  third.  "  'Ees  up  to  tricks,  and  we  has 
to  watch  out  or  get  clicked.'  No  Big  Brother  ever 
exhibited  finer  instincts  toward  a  ward  than  has  Tom- 
my since  he  got  a  real  chance  to  get  up  close  to  his 
tongue-mate  from  America.  He  had  known  all  along 
that  we  were  coming  to  help  him.  He  was  hungry 
to  see  the  Americans,  and  when  we  did  come  to  him 
for  instruction  such  a  soldier's  welcome  as  you  never 
dreamed  of  was  there.  The  welcome  is  continuous. 
Wherever  one  of  our  men  finds  an  Englishman  there 
he  finds  a  real  pal. 

"Down  parallel  roads  marched  the  soldiers  of  tht 
British  Empire  and  those  of  the  American  Republic. 
I  looked  upon  the  whole  scene  as  one  of  the  big  mo- 
ments of  the  great  war,  for  these  marching  men  were 
kinsmen  reunited  after  many  long  years." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Sino-Japanese  Agreement 

The  agreement  recently  concluded  between  China 
and  Japan  has  received  great  prominence  in  the 
French  press.  The  comments  on  it,  however,  are  more 
of  an  historical  than  of  a  political  nature.  Most  of  the 
papers  make  this  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  Japanese 
intervention.  In  its  leading  article  Le  Temps,  May 
23,  analyzes  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  i 
this  agreement: 

"The  Japanese  will  be  enabled  to  bring  troops 
and  material  on  Chinese  territory.  They  may  bring 
their  military  transports  thither,  and  establish  bases 
of  the  complete  description  necessitated  by  modern 
warfare.  At  the  same  time  all  legitimate  interests 
are  safeguardd. 

"In  the  interest  of  China,  Japan  promises  to  re- 
spect Chinese  sovereignty,  and  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Chinese  territory  as  soon  as  the  operations  of 
war  have  ceased. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  Japan  and  China 
have  agreed  to  fight  against  the  common  enemy  until 
the  state  of  war  ceases  to  exist  between  these  two 
countries  and  Germany.  As  Japan  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  pact  of  London,  the  principal  of  no 
separate  peace  therefore  includes  henceforth  all  of 
the  Far  East. 


"The  agreement  of  Pekin  in  no  way  makes  China 
a  vassal  of  Japan.  The  first  article  of  the  military 
agreement  stipulates  on  the  contrary  that  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  most  per- 
fect equality.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  any  menace 
to  Chinese  independence,  it  comes  from  the  west. 
How  could  China  by  herself  resist  a  system  of  Ger- 
man penetration  which  would  have  all  ol  Russia  as 
base?  What  sort  of  conditions  would  Japan  have 
for  resisting  the  Germans,  were  the  latter  first  allowed 
to  install  themselves  in  Siberia  and  China?  How 
much  of  Russia  would  still  remain  on  the  day  when 
Japan  would  be  reduced  either  to  come  to  terms  with 
Germany  or  to  defend  the  immediate  coast  of  the 
Pacific?  And  on  that  day  with  what  problems  would 
the  United  States  Government  be  faced?  Truly  the 
rights  of  all  those  nations  who  wish  to  remain  free 
unite  in  the  Far  East.  The  agreement  of  Pekin  is  the 
necessary  preface  to  the  whole  interallied  effort.  Ac- 
cepting the  preface,  let  us  proceed  to  the  effort." 

Auguste  Gauvin  writing  in  Le  Journal  des  Debats, 
May  23,  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  developments 
in  the  Far  East.  He  firmly  believes  that  a  Japanese 
intervention  would  be  beneficial,  but  he  wonders 
whether  it  will  take  place: 

"Japan  seems,  in  principal,  to  have  made  her 
decision.  She  is  preparing.  Unfortunately  the  pre- 
liminary condition,  of  having  the  general  authority 
of  all  of  the  Allies,  does  not  yet  exist.  The  hind- 
rances come  from  Washington,  where  radically  false 
ideas  are  still  entertained  on  events  in  Russia.  A 
Washington  despatch  to  the  Times  yesterday  ex- 
pressed disquieting  views  on  the  subject.  According 
to  this  despatch  the  American  Government,  'which  is 
in  possession  of  very  complete  reports  from  trust- 
worthy agents  who  have  just  returned  from  Russia,' 
is  convinced  that  the  demand  for  intervention  should 
proceed  from  the  Bolsheviks,  and  that  this  interven- 
tion should  aim  at  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of 
the  Soviets.  The  writer  considers  the  commissaries 
of  the  people  the  authentic  government,  and  conse- 
quently wishes  to  act  with  and  for  them. 

"It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  error.  'The  trust- 
worthy agents'  of  which  the  Times  correspondent 
speaks  are  simpletons  who  have  been  imposed  on  by 
the  Bolsheviks.  They  resemble  very  strongly  certain 
Frenchmen  who,  proud  of  the  improvised  part  which 
they  are  playing  at  Moscow,  are  all  for  winning  the 
favor  of  Lenin  and  Company  and  thus  swelling  their 
own  importance.  The  French  and  Russians  recently 
arrived  from  Russia  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
the  Bolsheviks  are  execrated,  that  their  power  is 
steadily  falling,  and  that  their  pretended  resolution  to 
reconstitute  an  army  against  Germany  is  purely  a 
device  for  keeping  their  own  power  by  force.  As 
the  recruiting  of  their  famous  Red  Guards  is  becom- 
ing difficult,  the  Bolsheviks,  pushed  to  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  are  asking  the  Allies  to  help  them  form  a 
national  army  against  the  invader.  It  is  naturally 
easy  for  them  to  justify  such  a  demand  by  pretending 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  Germans — but  the  comedy 
is  a  sad  one,  and  those  amongst  us  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  in  by  it  should  be  treated  as  public 
enemies. 
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"If  President  Wilson  wishes  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed let  him  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  Russians 
themselves.  He  will  very  soon  perceive,  ( 1 )  that  the 
best  trump  card  which  the  Germans  hold  in  Russia  is 
the  horror  of  the  population  for  the  Bolsheviks;  and 
(2)  that  the  soldiers  and  workmen,  the  two  elements 
supporting  Maximalism,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  indifferent  or  hostile  to  it.  The  demobilized 
soldiers,  peasants  once  more,  aspire  only  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  in  the  interior;  and  the  work- 
men are  exasperated  at  the  general  stoppage  of  work, 
which  has  attained  extraordinary  proportions  since 
the  closing  of  the  factories.  The  so-called  Bolshevik 
Government  represents  a  band  of  theorists  and  semi- 
maniacs  resolved  to  carry  on  their  mad  course  to  the 
bitter  end.  They  are  like  drivers  running  great  trucks 
at  top  speed  through  overcrowded  streets.  How  can 
we  reason  with  such  men? 

"Japanese  or  European  intervention  in  Russia  at 
the  request  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bolsheviks  would 
constitute  an  unpardonable  error  and  crime.  It  would 
render  an  unappreciable  service  to  Germany." 

The  same  paper  contains  a  very  lengthy  article 
by  L..  Kessel  entitled  "Should  We  Intervene."  The 
writer  points  out  the  great  natural  resources  of  Russia 
and  calls  attention  to  the  great  advantages  which  Ger 
many  is  sure  to  derive  from  that  country  unless  her 
plans  are  forestalled.  In  answer  to  the  question 
"should  we  intervene,"  he  says: 

"We  must  intervene.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to 
lose  the  war,  with  a  will. 

"The  question  is,  what  form  should  the  interven- 
tion take?  The  rarity  and  inaccuracy  of  the  news 
from  Russia  has  led  us  to  seek  information  from 
prominent  Russians  or  Frenchmen  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Russia,  and  who,  having  mixed  with 
the  most  various  elements,  are  in  a  position  to  give  us 
exact  information.  They  do  not  wish  their  names  to 
be  disclosed;  but  we  may  say  that  amongst  them  are 
a  group  of  military  men  who  belonged  to  the  Allied 
propaganda  committee  on  the  Riga  front,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Peasants' 
Congress. 

"Their  statements  are  unanimous  in  showing  that 
the  only  form  of  action  possible  at  present  is  that 
which  the  Japanese  might  take.  Any  other  undertak- 
ing would  take  too  long,  and  would  possibly  come 
too  late.  Why  use  the  unfortunate  epithet,  'Japan- 
ese intervention?'  It  is  not  only  more  tactful,  but 
more  exact,  to  speak  of  'Allied  intervention.'  The 
war  in  Manchuria,  though  far  behind  us,  has  left  in 
Russian  public  opinion  certain  memories  and  traces 
of  resentment.  The  Bolsheviks  have  slyly  exploited 
this  fact,  together  with  the  attitude  of  America,  to 
spread  the  rumor  that  the  United  States  fears  the 
imperialist  appetites  of  Japan. 

"The  gentlemen  whom  we  have  consulted  are 
very  much  astonished  at  the  objections  raised  by  cer- 
tain American  politicians.  The  Americans  say  that 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try would  be  to  expose  themselves  to  the  same  re- 
proach as  that  which  is  heaped  on  the  Germans.  But 
it  is  in  no  way  a  question  of  interference  in  the  in- 


terior. We  should  not  be  espousing  the  quarrels  of 
any  one  party,  but  should  solely  be  assisting  Russia 
to  eject  the  conqueror.  A  categorical  annuoncement 
by  the  Allies  would  suffice  to  dissipate  these  misun- 
derstandings in  such  a  way  that  the  Maximalists 
would  have  no  answer. 

"But  what  is  more  astonishing  to  our  informants 
is  to  hear  America,  so  sensitive  on  the  point  of  foreign 
interference,  speak  of  an  Alliance  with  the  Bolshe- 
viks. A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  intimated 
that  if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  her  veto 
on  Japanese  intervention  she  would  at  the  same  time 
open  negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  seem  to  understand  that  here  indeed 
would  be  the  true  violation  of  international  law.  The 
immense  majority  of  the  Russian  people  would  hate 
and  curse  the  Allies  for  supporting  a  regime  as  uni- 
versally loathed,  a  power  as  anti-national  as  that  of 
the  old  autocracy.  Its  sole  existing  support  is  a  sort 
of  pretorian  guard,  a  mercenary  collection  of  rabble 
soldiery;  and,  like  the  autocracy,  it  rules  by  the  sole 
right  of  the  nagaika.  Under  no  pretext  must  we  com- 
mit so  great  an  injustice  and  blunder.  It  would  be  so 
fatal  as  definitely  to  throw  the  whole  of  Russia  into 
the  arms  of  Germany  and  raise  among  the  population 
every  sort  of  obstacle  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies." 

However,  to  the  general  clamor  for  intervention 
there  is  one  opposing  voice,  La  Petite  Republique, 
May  23,  expresses  little  faith  in  the  altruism  of  Ja- 
pan, and  sees  in  intervention  a  great  danger  for 
China: 

"The  somewhat  subtle  declarations  of  Viscount 
Motono  will  not  suffice,  if  we  are  to  be  completely 
reassured  on  the  intentions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Samuai.  Though  from  every  side  we  receive  solemn 
assurances  that  the  Empire  of  Nippon  will  make  no 
attempt  against  Slavic  integrity,  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  no  reason  to  feel  any  such  confidence  in  the 
Chinese  policy  pursued  by  Yokohama. 

"Here  again  the  facts  carry  their  own  significance. 
The  best  atlases  teach  us  that  China  has  the  largest 
territory  of  any  country,  and  the  most  fertile  in 
products  of  every  sort.  The  Allies,  according  to  the 
completest  information,  have  allowed  too  many  in- 
justices to  be  done  to  China,  and  we  regret  that  no 
intensive  diplomatic  action  has  been  pursued  by  our 
representatives.  Germany  (in  her  role  as  enemy) 
has  never  ceased,  even  since  the  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, to  wage  a  stubborn  campaign  in  favor  of  her  own 
private  interests;  and  we  know  that  she  has  in  a  large 
measure  succeeded. 

"As  for  the  Japanese,  who  are  our  allies,  and 
should  therefore  accept  our  observations,  their  gov- 
ernmental methods  may  be  especially  criticized.  An- 
archy reigns  in  China.  Let  us  not  wait  until  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  reduced  to  the  mercy  of  certain 
interests,  to  raise  timid  objections,  in  the  form  of  the 
expression  of  principles,  according  to  our  so  praise- 
worthy habit." 

The  Morale  of  the  Offensive 

Henri  Bidou,  Journal  des  Debats,  May  24: 
"The  offensive,  launched  on  March  21,  stopped 
on  the  28th  in  the  greatest  disorder,  with  all  the  units 
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in  confusion  and  without  artillery,  ammunition,  or 
man-power. 

"At  this  moment  the  German  army  was  placed 
in  a  position  which  frightened  its  leaders.    Not  only 
was  it  incapable  of  exploiting  its  success  any  further, 
but  would  have  been  in  a  very  poor  situation  to  de- 
fend itself.    This  fact  has  appeared  more  and  more 
as  various  information  has  been  published.  The 
affair  of  the  morning  of  the  27th  before  Amiens  is 
very  instructive.    The  Germans'  advance-guard  was 
thrown  back  by  Canadian  machine  gun  automobiles, 
behind  which  there  was  hardly  any  supporting  force 
at  all.    Under  such  conditions  the  enemy  let  them- 
selves be  thrown  back  on  a  breadth  of  about  twelve 
kilometers.     It  is  evident  that  the  usual  advance 
guard  of  cavalry,  bicycle,  infantry,  and  artillery 
such  as  the  Germans  used  in  Russia  in  1915,  could 
probably  have  done  away  with  the  obstacle;  but  the 
enemy,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  battle,  after  having 
advanced  more  than  ten  leagues,  had  not  in  front  of 
his  columns  any  instrument  of  pursuit  capable  of 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  handful  of  determined 
men.    Examples  of  the  kind  might  be  multiplied. 
The  breaks  in  the  line  during  this  tragic  week  were 
numerous  enough.    They  were  filled  up  by  whatever 
means  chance  offered,  sometimes  by  cavalry  (the  arm 
of  retreat  and  sacrifice),  and  sometimes  by  artillery, 
firing  without  any  infantry  to  support  it.  Between 
the  18th  and  19th  British  corps  was  a  hole  six  kilom- 
eters deep.    There  was  another  between  the  3rd  and 
5th  armies.    Yet  these  local  break-ups,  which  are  so 
difficult  to  avoid  in  retreating  on  so  vast  a  front,  could 
not  be  used  by  the  enemy.    Either  he  did  not  see 
them  or  else  he  was  stopped  by  curtains.    Finally  on 
the  8th  day  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  push.    Such  was 
the  expression  of  General  Foch:    'The  dying  flood.' 

"It  is  evident  that  the  second  offensive  is  being 
prepared  with  a  view  to  being  able  to  exploit  it  more 
deeply,  and  to  keep  it  rolling  on  for  a  longer  period. 
A  few  noticeable  facts  have  appeared  in  the  German 
newspapers:  it  is  said  how,  at  the  risk  of  explosions, 
they  have  pushed  forward  their  ammunition  depots 
to  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  front  line,  and  how 
their  artillery  has  also  been  carried  far  forward. 
The  problem  of  the  rapid  transportation  of  ammuni- 
tion and  food  on  the  conquered  territory  has  been 
closely  studied.  In  short,  the  German  Command, 
after  having  exploited  the  initial  success  in  March 
only  fairly  well,  is  now  attempting  by  means  of  a 
more  perfected  technique,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
superior  use  of  whatever  gains  it  may  be  able  to 
make.    Hence,  probably,  the  delay. 

"Can  they  gain  the  necessary  initial  success? 
Curious  indications  have  been  given  in  their  news- 
papers of  the  camouflage  devices  carried  out  on  a 
tiemendous  scale  in  order  to  decoy  the  Allies  on  a 
certain  sector  where  they  are  displaying  immense 
(empty)  aerodromes  and  phantom  hospitals.  The 
Germans  will  therefore  try,  as  on  March  21,  to  make 
a  strategical  surprise.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  that  date  they  attacked  on  a  sector  which  had  been 
considered  unapproachable  because  of  the  great 
stretch  of  no-man's-land  which  separated  the  oppo- 


nents.   Such  also  was  their  ruse  at  Verdun,  where 
they  chose  an  attacking  distance  of  1100  meters. 

"The  initial  break,  obtained  partly  by  surprise, 
followed  by  the  exploitation  of  the  success  by  every 
means  helping  to  prolong  its  effect:  this  seems  to  be 
the  German  plan.  Let  us  not  forget  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Allies  are  using  the  breathing-space  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacities.  The  lesson  of  March 
has  not  been  lost  on  them.  Tired  troops  who  are 
fighting  as  they  retreat  cannot  stop  the  flood,  even 
from  the  strongest  positions,  if  they  are  not  relieved 
by  fresh  troops.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  strong  Toriille-Somme  line,  where  we 
had  not  enough  reserves  to  protect  the  retreat,  and  the 
thinning  out  of  the  first  line  troops.  But  today  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  play  of  reserves 
has  been  so  prepared  as  to  forestall  every  eventuality. 

"Finally,  we  cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  trouble 
which  the  massacre  of  enemy  aviators  is  causing  the 
Germans  in  their  preparations.  This  massacre  has 
particularly  affected  the  German  combat  flights, 
whose  aggressiveness  has  sensibly  diminished.  Their 
aviation  bombing  forces  are  still  numerous;  but  we 
have  seen  enemy  combat  planes  allowing  our  airmen 
quietly  to  take  all  the  photographs  they  wish  and  re- 
fusing to  fight.  The  last  French  communique  gave 
an  interesting  detail;  great  fields  of  air  appear  to 
have  been  swept  by  our  combat  flights  operating  en 
masse  (75  planes,  on  May  16 — at  least  20  flights)  — 
and  owing  to  this  cleaning-up  our  bombing  flights 
were  then  able  to  work  in  free  air.  In  the  words  of 
the  official  announcement,  'we  attained  a  degree  of 
co-operation  and  grouping  of  machines  which  gave 
an  impressive  idea  of  the  maneuvering  capacity  of 
our  flights.  It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  an  army  of 
the  air,  and  we  should  not  fall  into  the  mistake  simi- 
lar to  the  former  conception  of  separate  and  individ- 
ual battles  of  artillery  and  of  infantry.  There  is  only 
the  arm  of  the  air,  and  not  the  army — but  such  as  it 
is,  it  may  tip  the  scales  of  victory.'  " 

Poland  and  the  Austrian  Crisis 

Le  Temps,  May  26,  devotes  a  long  article  to  con- 
ditions in  Austria-Hungary.  The  recent  disturbances 
in  Prague  are  greeted  as  the  beginning  of  an  internal 
war.  The  Slavs  and  Latins  who  are  being  oppressed 
by  Austria  are  "uniting  to  free  themselves."  They 
must  obtain  a  freedom  which  will  not  be  "carved  out 
according  to  some  pre-conceived  formula,"  but  which 
will  be  "proportioned  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  oppressed  and  to  the  services  which  they  will  have 
rendered  us." 

However,  until  their  freedom  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  they  may  receive  various  sorts  of  treatment,  de- 
pendent upon  Austrian  political  conditions.  If  the 
Prusso-Magyar  influence  predominates,  the  lot  of  the 
Latin  and  Slavic  populations  will  be  a  hard  one.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  political  life  of  the  monarchy 
is  not  serene,  "the  persecutions  may  be  a  little  less 
brutal." 

The  whole  political  problem  is  to  know  whether 
the  Government  can  retain  a  parliamentary  majority. 
If  it  is  successful  in  this  it  can  easily  stifle  the  "recal- 
citrant nationalities,"  but  if  it  is  not,  then  von  Seidler 
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will  have  to  have  recourse  to  the  "famous  paragraph 
14  of  the  Constitution" — which  suspends  parliamen- 
tary control.  If  this  were  to  be  done  there  would  be 
no  telling  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

"The  solution  of  the  parliamentary  problem  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Poles.  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  which  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  exag- 
gerating facts  to  their  advantage,  explained  on  May 
19  the  capital  importance  of  the  part  which  they  are 
playing.  The  German  deputies  who  are  ready  to 
support  the  von  Seidler  cabinet  and  the  Czech  and 
Slovene  deputies  who  are  resolved  to  combat  it,  form 
two  almost  equivalent  groups.  The  German-speaking 
Social  Democrats  cannot  (apparently  for  fear  of  los- 
ing their  laboring  clientele)  act  in  every  circumstance 
as  a  ministerial  party.  The  Premier  must,  therefore, 
obtain  the  votes  of  the  Poles,  who  have  never  been 
so  completely  the  masters  of  the  situation. 

"The  Poles,  however,  are  divided.  The  schism 
.  .  .  .  occurred  in  March,  just  after  the  Polish 
Parliamentary  Club  had  saved  the  Ministry  for  the 
first  time.  The  National  Democrats  and  the  Social- 
ists, who  have  sixteeen  seats  in  the  Chamber,  became 
independent,  and  Glombinski  and  Moraczewski  were 
seen  at  the  recent  Prague  celebrations.  The  twenty- 
three  Populist  deputies  let  it  be  known  that,  in  case 
it  were  necessary,  they  would  reserve  for  themselves 
the  right  not  to  vote  with  the  rest  of  the  Club.  As 
for  the  thirty-five  Conservatives  or  Progressive  Dem- 
ocrats, they  undertook  to  negotiate  with  the  von  Seid- 
ler cabinet.  Among  other  things  they  claimed  the 
payment  of  the  indemnities  due  to  the  regions  devas- 
tated by  the  war,  and  it  was  announced  in  April  that 
they  had  obtained  300  million  crowns,  which  sum 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Cracow  Committee. 
They  also  demanded  the  organization  of  Poland  ac- 
cording to  the  "Austro-Polish  solution,"  and  this  is 
what  Germany  is  unwilling  to  do. 

"Germany  is  striving  to  wipe  out  the  mirage 
which  she  showed  to  the  Poles.  The  proclamation  of 
William  II  and  of  Francis-Joseph,  November  5,  1916, 
promised  then  an  independent  kingdom.  A  year 
later,  according  to  the  committee  which  met  at  Ber- 
lin, it  was  a  question  only  of  a  kingdom  attached  to 
Austria.  Then  came  Prussia  who  asked  for  a  'recti- 
fication of  frontiers,'  such  a  large  rectification  that 
it  would  mean  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland.  The 
Poles  can  conclude  that  they  are  henceforth  placed 
between  two  eventualities:  either  their  kingdom  will 
be  mutilated  and  attached  to  Austria,  or  else  they 
will  enjoy  a  kind  of  German  protectorate  without  any 
territorial  mutilation.  They  would  be  mistaken,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
end  of  the  German  demands.  The  true  German  pro- 
gram, as  explained  by  Cleinow  in  the  periodical 
Grenzboten,  is  even  more  draconian :  it  consists  both  in 
dismembering  Poland  again  and  in  transforming  into 
a  German  protectorate  the  portion  which  Prussia  will 
not  have  annexed.  We  shall  have  the  occasion  to  ex- 
pose the  details  of  this  plan — it  is  worth  while. 

"Such  is  the  catastrophe  toward  which  the  Polish 
cause  is  marching,  while  the  von  Seidler  cabinet,  a 


prisoner  of  the  Germans,  painfully  continues  its  ex- 
istence in  Vienna.  Will  Polish  deputies  be  found 
who  will  support  the  Ministry?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
this  evil  and  despised  regime,  which  divides  up  Bo- 
hemia to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans,  which  wishes 
to  separate  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Czechs  in  order  to 
ruin  the  Slavic  cause,  which  delivers  Poland  to  the 
Prussians,  shall  be  saved  from  shipwreck  by  Polish 
assistance?  Let  the  Polish  deputies  from  Galicia 
well  realize  that  the  Allies  have  their  eyes  on  them. 
We  have  measured  their  power,  we  shall  measure 
their  responsibility." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Food  Supply 

(Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  May  11,  1918). 
Berlin,  May  10. — The  Union  of  German  Scholars 
and  Artists  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Herrenhaus 
today  before  a  large  assembly.  Under-Secretary  of 
Slate,  Dr.. von  Braun  spoke  on  "The  Significance  of 
the  Ukraine  for  Our  Food  Supply." 

"It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that  by  July  21  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  will  have  received  450,- 
000  tons  of  cereals  from  the  Ukraine.  In  part  the 
prices  will  be  very  high;  a  ton  of  wheat  costs  840 
marks  in  the  Ukraine,  290  marks  here,  and  rye,  oats 
and  barley  will  cost  650  marks  a  ton,  as  compared 
with  250  marks  here. 

"By  the  time  it  gets  to  Germany,  sugar  will  reach 
a  price  of  2  marks  a  pound.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  considering  the  present  value  of  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  bank  notes,  for  the  rouble  has  now  only 
a  tenth  of  its  pre-war  value.  In  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties, all  deliveries  were  made  promptly  for  the  first 
month  (April).  Since  the  new  government  gives 
promise  of  better  relations,  the  obligations  of  the 
Ukraine  will  also  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  the  Spring  cultivation 
compares  so  poorly  with  that  of  last  winter  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  revolution  and  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
the  land.  Scarcely  40  per  cent  of  the  land  is  being 
cultivated." 

(Kolnische  V  olkszeitung,  May  16).  W.  T.  B., 
Bucharest,  May  15th.  By  the  end  of  April  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  of  food  and  forage  supplies  had  been 
exported  from  the  invaded  districts  of  Roumania. 
This  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note  since  it  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  general  transportation  diffi- 
culties. 

Discontent  Over  the  Requisitioning  of  Metals 
{Kolnische  V olkszeitung,  May  16).  W.  T.  B., 
eral  discontent  is  not  to  affect  our  people,  which  is 
already  accustomed  to  the  most  unlikely  procedures 
because  of  unreasonable  and  pointless  regulations, 
let  it  be  seen  to  that  the  requisition  of  metal  in  private 
homes  be  made  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Let  it  be  so  carried  out  that  at  the  time 
the  brass  and  copper  are  taken  away,  the  iron  parts 
given  to  replace  them  are  brought  along;  and  so  that 
this  work,  arranged  and  paid  for  by  the  state,  is  car- 
ried out  with  system  and  only  as  these  iron  substi- 
tutes are  ready.  But  the  most  important  condition 
of  all  is  that  all  this  occur  only  after  all  brass,  cop- 
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per,  nickel,  and  aluminium  has  been  gathered  from 
street-cars,  public  conveyances,  and  all  state  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  think  on  the  matter. 

Abolition  of  Inheritance  in  Russia 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  16th).  (W.B.)  An- 
nouncement of  the  Petrograd  Telegraph  Agency.  On 
May  3d  the  Council  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  Peo- 
ple decreed  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritance. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  testator  both  personal  and  real 
property  will  become  the  property  of  the  state. 

Peace  Steps  in  England 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May  21)  states  in  a 
leading  eidtorial  that  public  statements  by  prominent 


Englishmen  in  the  last  few  weeks  would  indicate  an 
intention  in  certain  British  circles  to  open  a  way  for 
peace  discussion.  Such  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Landsdowne  and  the  lately  deceased 
Lord  Courtney,  while  the  debates  in  the  House  be- 
tween Mr.  Balfour  and  Liberal  members  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light.  Earl  Curzon  talked  in  the 
same  tone  at  the  luncheon  given  to  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents. "The  indications  given  by  all  of  these 
speeches  are  not  very  precise,  but  the  significant  fact 
is  there  that  peace  is  a  subject  of  attention  at  a  mo- 
ment when  further  battles  in  France  seem  imminent." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  uneasiness  created  by  the  disclosures  of  Robert 
Dell  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  (the  British  corre- 
spondent recently  expelled  from  Paris). 
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The  Resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions 

On  May  16  the  Italian  press  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Dallolio,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  of  Riccardo  Bianchi,  Minister  of  Maritime  and 
Railway  Transportation.  These  resignations  were  an 
unexpectedly  rapid  result  of  a  crisis  which  had  only 
developed  within  a  few  days,  and  which  had  hardly 
been  realized  outside  of  political  circles  in  Rome. 
The  resignation  made  all  the  greater  impression  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  threatening  of  a  general  min- 
istrial  crisis,  and  above  all  because  of  the  very  great 
prestige  which  General  Dallolio  has  enjoyed  in  Italy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

During  the  period  of  Italian  neutrality  Dallolio 
was  head  of  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Ministry 
of  War.  His  reputation  came  almost  immediately 
after  Italy  declared  war,  when  it  became  known  that 
it  was  due  in  largest  part  to  his  efforts  that  Italy  had 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  sufficient  provision  of 
ordnance  equipment  to  enable  her  to  declare  war  on 
Austria.  This  achievement  was  all  the  more  credit- 
able because  in  1914  Italy's  stocks  of  war  material 
were  very  low.  Since  the  Tripoli  war  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  had  been  cut  down  heavily;  the 
stocks  previously  on  hand  had  been  largely  ex- 
hausted; and  there  had  been  of  course  a  very  small 
provision  of  the  new  types  of  material  which  had 
been  shown  to  be  necessary  even  in  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  The  task  was  all  the  greater,  too,  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  all  the 
Allied  nations  were  straining  their  industrial  re- 
sources to  the  utmost  for  the  same  purpose,  and  could 
spare  little  even  of  the  raw  material  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  for  which  Italy  was  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  foreign  countries.  It  was 
necessary  not  only  to  acquire  stocks  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, but  to  develop  industrial  resources  which 
could  be  counted  on  to  provide  a  steady  supply  in 
the  future.  Dallolio  had  in  a  sense  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  and  to  do  so  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances:  in  addition  to  the  inevit- 
able competition  caused  by  the  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries, Italy  was  no  longer  an  ally  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, and  had  not  yet  become  an  ally  of  the  Entente, 
so  that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  claim  much  from 
either  side.  Dallolio  nevertheless  succeeded  so  well 
(by  transforming  old  industries  and  creating  new), 
that  Italy  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  herself 
with  ordnance  equipment  of  a  very  high  quality  but 
also  to  supply  certain  of  the  Allies.  His  achieve- 
ment was  recognized  on  all  sides;  and  he  was  soon 
made  Under-Secretary  of  War  and  later  promoted 
to  full  cabinet  rank  as  Minister  of  Munitions. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  (May  16)  in  discussing 


this  debt  of  the  country  to  Dallolio,  says:  "With- 
out this  man  we  would  not  have  had  an  army  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  for  three  years  a  great  modern 
war,  or  of  getting  on  its  feet  again  after  such  a  great 
crisis  as  that  which  threatened  to  crush  it  entirely  last 
Autumn.  A  modern  army  requires  arms  and  muni- 
tions in  quantities  which  would  have  appeared  fan- 
tastic only  a  few  months  before  August,  1914;  and 
Italy,  when  the  war  broke  out,  not  only  did  not  have 
the  arms  and  munitions  necessary  for  a  modern 
army,  but  had  not  even  the  industrial  resources  neces- 
sary to  assure  their  production.  General  Dallolio  set 
to  work  under  these  conditions,  and  was  able,  by  his 
enthusiasm,  his  courage  and  patriotism,  to  stimulate 
productive  forces  in  every  quarter,  and  to  draw  from 
them  guns  and  munitions  for  the  army." 

General  Dallolio's  resignation  (and  Bianchi's  as 
well,  apparently)  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  ar- 
rests recently  made  by  the  Government  for  trading 
with  the  enemy.  These  culminated  in  the  arrest  of 
Parodi,  a  shipowner  of  Genoa,  on  several  charges — 
among  others  that  of  trading  with  the  enemy  in  con- 
traband articles.  Parodi  was  a  very  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  business  world  of  northern  Italy ;  President 
of  the  Association  of  Italian  Shipowners,  director 
ir>  many  banks  and  corporations,  and  in  addition  a 
members  of  the  Transport  Commission  organized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  It  is  this  official  connec- 
tion which  seems  to  have  involved  the  two  ministries 
whose  heads  have  just  resigned.  Parodi  was  so  prom- 
inent a  figure  that  his  arrest  caused  the  greatest 
sensation,  and  during  a  few  days  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  anxiety  lest  his  arrest  might  develop 
into  a  political  crisis;  this  at  least  was  the  impression 
given  by  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Italian  corres- 
pondents of  any  Paris  paper.  It  now  seems  evident, 
however,  that  the  two  ministries  were  involved  in  this 
and  previous  affairs  through  faulty  organizations 
which  made  abuses  possible,  rather  than  anything 
which  involved  the  personal  credit  of  either  of  the 
Ministers  concerned,  Dallolio's  name  was  first  men- 
tioned publicly  two  days  after  the  announcement  of 
Parodi's  arrest,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Stampa  on  May 
11.  The  Stampa  is  the  chief  mouthpiece  of  the  Gio- 
littian  opposition,  and  was  anxious  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  political  advantage  out  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  called  in  so  many  words  for  Dallolio's  resignation, 
but  nevertheless  was  fair  enough  to  declare  that  its 
attack  did  not  imply  that  he  was  chargeable  of  any 
moral  offense  but  only  of  weakness  in  administering 
his  department. 

This  attitude  is  in  substance  confirmed  by  the 
Corriere  della  Sera  and  the  Secolo  (May  16),  neither 
of  which  is  in  any  way  hostile  in  tone  towards  either 
Dallolio  or  the  Government,  and  whose  articles  seem 
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to  reflect  the  official  version  of  the  affair.  They  ex- 
plain that  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  had  become  necessary,  and  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  Prime  Minister  had  accepted 
Dallolio's  view  that  it  could  be  carried  out  better  if  he 
resigned  and  left  the  Government  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter. 

Thus,  the  Corriere,  continuing  its  appreciation 
of  Dallolio's  work  quoted  above,  observes:  "It  is 
unfortunate  that  all  this  has  not  been  able  to  be 
accomplished  without  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  new  Department  being  involved  in  certain  dis- 
orders, due  in  part  to  its  generally  improvised 
character  and  to  the  lamentable  scarcity  of  fit  and 
capable  men  at  our  disposal.  This  circumstance  has 
lately  made  it  necessary  to  delay  no  longer  the  reor- 
ganization of  this  branch  of  the  Government.  General 
Dallolio  retires  in  order  that  this  reorganization  may 
proceed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  without  being 
hindered  by  any  natural  preoccupations  of  a  personal 
character.  Such  a  feeling  is  certainly  to  his  honor, 
and  will  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  by  the  whole 
country."  Apparently,  therefore,  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  affair  it  that — as  has  hap- 
pened before  in  more  than  one  belligerent  country — 
a  new  Government  department,  of  great  complexity 
and  working  under  tremendous  pressure,  has  out- 
grown and  worn  out  the  man  who  created  it. 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Manchester  Guardian's  Paris  Corres- 
pondent 

Pending  further  discussion  of  the  letters  of  Em- 
peror Charles,  which  is  to  be  continued,  according 
to  the  French  press,  within  a  few  days  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  British  press  has  studiously  refrained 
from  the  comment  on  the  expulsion  from  Paris  of 
Robert  Dell,  the  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  The  only  item  printed,  outside  of  bare 
reports  of  the  incident,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Echo 
de  Paris  given  prominence  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  May 
21,  which  reads: 

"The  English  pacifists  have  printed  the  most 
lying  narratives  from  a  correspondent  who  for  four 
years  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  shadiest  elements 
of  French  political  life." 

Mr.  Dell  has  issued  a  statement,  to  which  the 
Guardian  (May  21)  devotes  great  prominence.  Out- 
side of  the  purely  personal  references  with  which 
the  statement  is  chiefly  concerned,  this  paragraph 
best  explains  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  of  the 
despatches  and  summarises  his  view  of  their  im- 
portance: 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  expelled  from 
France  by  the  French  Government — that  is  to  say, 
by  M.  Clemenccau.  It  is  an  honor  because  of  the 
reason  of  my  expulsion.  For  I  have  been  expelled 
because  I  am  the  only  English  correspondent  in 
Paris  that  has  been  able  to  give  his  paper  any  infor- 
mation at  all  about  the  negotiations  arising  out  of 
the  letter  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  communicated 


by  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon  to  M.  Poincare  on  March 
31,  1917.  The  Manchester  Guardian  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  English  paper  that  has  given  the  English  public 
any  information  about  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance which  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Italian, 
Swiss,  and  German  press.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  reputation  of  the  English 
press,  and  I  regard  M.  Clemenceau's  action  in  expel- 
ling me  from  France  as  the  greatest  compliment 
that  I  have  ever  received  in  the  course  of  my  journal- 
istic career." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  strongly  supports  its 
correspondent  in  a  leading  article  of  May  21  in  which 
in  its  customary  suave  style,  it  makes  the  following 
points: 

"The  general  question  involved  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Is  it  or  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  English 
public  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  matters  vitally 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace?  Our  correspondent  thought  not,  and 
we  also  thought  not,  or  we  should  not  have  published 
his  letters.  There  is  no  question  here  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.  The  overtures  of  the  Emperor 
Karl  may  have  been  sincerely  meant  or  they  may 
have  been  a  'peace-trap;'  the  conditions  which  he 
suggested  may  or  may  not  have  gone  far  enough — 
they  went  pretty  far — to  afford  a  basis  for  further 
discussion.  On  these  matters  opinions  may  legiti- 
mately differ.  It  is  a  question  rather  whether  people 
in  this  country  shall  have  the  materials  on  which  to 
form  an  adequate  and  instructed  opinion.  And  here 
we  think  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  we  shall  be 
held  blameless. 

"The  original  publication  of  the  Emperor's  letter 
was  due  wholly  and  solely  to  the  act  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau.  It  was  a  confidential  letter  never  intended 
for  publication  and  protected  by  the  most  explicit 
pledges  of  secrecy.  Why  these  pledges  were  violated 
we  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  Certainly 
the  international  results  have  not  been  such  as  to 
supply  an  obvious  justification.  But  once  published 
it  seemed  right  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed 
in  its  true  perspective,  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  action  taken  should  be  placed  on  the  right 
shoulders.  There  was  a  second  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror, perhaps  more  important  than  the  first,  the 
substance  of  which  we  took  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lishing, because  it  placed  the  whole  bearing  and  real 
significance  of  the  first  in  a  clearer  light.  We  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  these  transactions.  We  acted, 
as  we  believed,  in  the  public  interest,  and  our  corre- 
spondent undoubtedly  acted  from  similar  motives. 
None  of  his  facts  has  been  challenged,  and  while 
we  regret  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
suffer,  we  are  not  without  faith  that  in  France  also 
public  opinion  will  justify  him." 

That  the  campaign  over  this  question  by  the  ad- 
vanced Radicals  in  England  is  by  no  means  going  to 
be  allowed  to  drop  is  disclosed  by  the  long  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Dell  to  the  Guardian  of  May  23. 
This  article,  which  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
the  first  of  a  series,  after  reiterating  the  main  outlines 
of  the  "disclosures"  Mr.  Dell  made  as  Paris  corres- 
pondent (see  Press  Review,  May  21)  concludes  by 
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impinging  rather  sharply  on  current  French  foreign 
policy.  After  quoting  Marcel  Sembat  as  asking  if 
if  were  true  that  the  French  Government  had  one 
foreign  policy  in  one  drawer  and  another  in  another 
drawer,  it  proceeds: 

"M.  Sembat  is  not  speaking  at  random.  He 
knows,  as  everybody  in  French  politics  knows,  that 
since  January,  1913,  France  has  had  two  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  titular  holder  of  the  office  and  M. 
Poincare,  and  that  their  policy  has  not  always  been 
the  same.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said, 
the  policy  in  question  was  never  a  'very  fixed  or  solid 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  for  any  length  of  time  of 
any  French  Government.'  But  it  has  always  been 
and  perhaps  still  is  part  of  the  'settled'  policy  of  M. 
Poincare.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Doumergue 
treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  M.  Briand  unfortunately 
acquiesced,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion he  insisted  on  the  conditions  of  that  treaty.  It 
was  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  a  paper  then  in  close  touch 
with  M,  Poincare,  that  M.  Maurice  Barres  began, 
early  in  the  war,  the  press  campaign  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  writer 
of  the  foreign  leaders  in  the  Temps  who  at  the  time 
of  M.  Barres'  campaign  wrote  the  foreign  leaders 
in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  who  said  last  Friday  that  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  was  out  of  place,  for  the 
problem  of  the  present  moment  is  'not  to  limit  the 
territory  to  be  retaken  by  the  Allies  on  the  map,  but 
to  check  the  enemy  on  the  front,'  and  that  the  best 
way  of  preserving  union  among  the  Allies  was  to 
think  of  that  problem  unceasingly,  apparently  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  questions. 

"This  is  the  note  constantly  struck  by  certain 
papers  in  France;  its  object  is  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  a  renewal  of  the  demands  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment officially  repudiated  last  summer  on  the  next 
convenient  occasion.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty,  in  the  interests  of  France  no  less 
than  that  of  the  Allies  in  general,  to  reveal  the  de- 
mands made  by  M.  Poincare — without  consulting  M. 
Ribot,  as  I  expressly  said — last  year." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Submarine  Warfare  and  the  German 

Navy 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  May  14  contains  an 
article  by  the  naval  authority,  Captain  Persius,  com- 
menting upon  two  recent  speeches  of  Admiral  von 
Capelle,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Forces  of 
Germany,  which  deal  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
marine in  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  Rhein- 
isch-W estfalische  Zeitung  of  May  12  discusses  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  submarine  warfare 
the  appearance  of  a  new  type  of  submarine,  the  £/-t 
cruiser.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  of  May  13,  takes 
up  the  last  speech  of  Admiral  von  Capelle  and  claims 
that  in  his  emphasis  upon  submarine  warfare  he  fails 
to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy. 

Captain  Persius'  article  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:     "Admiral  von  Capelle  has  said  that  all 


available  war  industries,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  permit,  must  be  utilized  in  subma- 
rine construction.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  a 
long  war,  there  must  be  no  decrease  in  the  production 
of  submarines.  A  long  war  upon  the  sea  may  follow 
the  close  of  the  war  upon  land.  In  England  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  land  warfare  must  be  given 
up  in  order  to  crush  Germany  at  sea.  In  Germany 
we  hear  the  demand  that  the  whole  British  fleet  must 
be  destroyed  before  peace  can  be  made. 

"If  Germany  were  victorious  in  France  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  long  sea  warfare  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  a  decisive  peace  could  be  made.  The 
statesmen  of  both  sides,  however,  will  hardly  admit 
the  proposal  of  some  on  both  sides  that  the  oppo- 
nent must  be  utterly  crushed  before  peace  can  be  de- 
clared. 

"The  opinion  prevails  in  England  that  Germany 
will  be  compelled  to  submit  primarily  because  of  a 
lack  of  raw  materials.  The  experts  of  the  Central 
Powers  assert  that  these  needs  will  be  almost  fully 
satisfied  when  a  complete  victory  has  been  won  in 
France  and  Italy.  Germany  could  then  devote  her- 
self wholly  to  submarine  warfare,  build  up  again  her 
economic  life  and  could  thus  carry  on  the  war  indefi- 
nitely. 

"In  the  sea  warfare,  even  though  the  Allies  should 
attempt  an  offensive  with  their  battleships  against  the 
German  submarine  bases,  such  attacks  could  not  es- 
sentially restrict  the  activity  of  the  submarines.  Ger- 
many expects  to  make  greater  use  of  this  weapon  than 
before,  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  Allies  through 
loss  of  tonnage. 

"Figures  from  the  Reuter  Agency  show  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1918  a  construction  of  ships  for  the 
Linited  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  864,607.  Germany  reports  from 
600,000  to  700,000  tons  sunk  during  January.  Al- 
though Great  Britain  disputes  Germany's  figures,  at 
least  1,500,000  tons  a  year  more  than  the  produc- 
tion in  the  corresponding  period  are  lost.  It  will, 
however,  be  a  long  time  before  enough  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  England  to  compel  her  to 
submit.  America  will  use  all  of  her  vast  resources 
to  save  her  Allies.  A  date  for  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  submarine  warfare  can  not  even  be  set, 
for  the  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  is  a 
variable  quantity.  All  kinds  of  pleasure  yachts  as 
well  as  discarded  ships  have  been  pressed  into  serv- 
ice as  overseas  carriers  and  have  not  been  entered 
upon  Lloyd's  lists.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  limit  of  England's  resistance. 

Captain  Persius  declared  in  his  article  that  Ger- 
many intends  to  make  greater  use  of  the  submarine 
m  the  future  than  ever  before.  The  naval  critic  of 
the  Rheinisch-W  estfalische  Zeitung,  in  his  article  of 
May  12,  says  that  while  the  Allies,  especially  Eng- 
land and  America,  have  sought  in  vain  to  solve  the 
problem  of  constructing  a  practical  anti-submarine 
ci  aft,  the  German  Naval  Forces  have  continued  to 
improve  their  submarines.  Although  the  deepest  se- 
crecy is  maintained  in  regard  to  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine,  the  Naval  Staff  announces  a 
new  type,  without  further  description.  Following 
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this  announcement  comes  the  report  from  the  block- 
aded zone  about  the  Azores  of  a  German  U-cruiser, 
under  the  command  of  a  corvette  captain,  a  staff  offi- 
cer. Such  a  command  is  always  exercised  over  a 
vessel  with  a  large  crew  and  heavy  armament,  greater 
than  a  gun-boat  or  a  torpedo  boat.  In  the  German 
Navy  this  would  be  a  light  cruiser,  with  a  crew  of 
from  200  to  300  men  and  with  10  guns. 

If  this  comparison  can  be  extended  to  cover  the 
corresponding  features  of  the  U-cruiser  one  may  gain 
an  impression  of  the  size  and  power  of  this  new  type. 
One  may  also  recall  the  plans  of  Russia  before  the 
war  to  construct  immense  submarines  of  122  meters 
in  length,  of  4,500  tons  displacement  when  on  the 
surface  and  5,400  tons  when  submerged.  They  were 
expected  to  make  a  speed  of  14  knots  when  sub- 
merged and  of  26  knots  on  the  surface.  The  range 
of  activity  was  calculated  to  be  18,500  nautical  miles. 
Provision  was  made  for  36  torpedo  tubes,  60  tor- 
pedoes were  to  be  carried,  as  well  as  120  mines  for 
which  the  boat  was  equipped.  In  two  armored  dis- 
appearing turrets  four  12-centimeter  guns  were  to  be 
mounted.  All  the  rest  of  the  vessel  above  water  was 
to  be  armored  to  enable  the  cruiser  to  withstand  the 
fire  of  torpedo  boats  and  other  light  warships.  The 
assumption  may  be  made  that  the  new  German  U- 
cruisers  equal  or  even  surpass  the  intended  Russian 
vessels. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  of  May  13,  speaks  of 


the  almost  universal  approval  which  Admiral  von 
Capelle's  speech  on  the  necessity  of  continued  sub- 
marine warfare  has  found  in  Germany.  In  regard  to 
his  statement  that  the  offensive  upon  the  sea  is 
stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  the  critic  agrees  that  the  strength  of 
the  submarine  fleet  is  greater  but  acknowledges  the 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  sunk  monthly  as  compared 
with  last  year  and  also  admits  that  the  counter  meas- 
ures of  the  Allies  against  the  submarine  have  in- 
creased tremendously  in  effectiveness. 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  emphasis  which  Admiral 
von  Capelle  has  placed  upon  the  submarine  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  German  Navy.  The  German  Emperor, 
Hindenburg  and  Admiral  von  Scheer  have  all  de- 
clared that  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  sub- 
marine warfare  is  the  German  Navy.  This  fact  will 
not  only  remain  true  but  will  become  more  and  more 
evident  as  the  submarine  warfare  increases  in  suc- 
cess. When  the  war  is  concluded  upon  land  and  the 
decisive  victory  is  to  be  won  upon  the  sea  the  Ger- 
man Navy  will  be  the  central  agent  of  operations. 
When  the  war  began  the  plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  Navy  were  by  no  means  fully  carried  out  and  the 
German  Navy  was  far  inferior  to  the  British.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
built  ships  extensively.  This  fact  should  not  pass 
unheeded  in  Germany.  Steps  should  be  taken  not 
only  to  keep  the  German  Navy  up  to  its  former  con- 
dition but  to  increase  its  strength. 
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Developing  a  New  Morale 
The  editorial  tone  of  the  home  press  was  as  criti- 
cal in  this  period  as  it  was  throughout  the  previous 
month.  However,  what  might  be  called  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  national  morale  still  continues,  as  evi- 
denced by  frequent  allusions  to  past  mistakes  and  to 
the  necessity  of  revising  our  smug  and  provincial 
trend  of  thought.  Hostility  was  manifested  against 
the  Government  after  the  airplane  situation,  treated 
elsewhere  in  this  review,  was  revealed  by  investiga- 
tions. Demands  continued  for  an  adequate  sedition 
law,  (which  has  since  passed,  the  principal  feature 
being  the  provision  for  a  maximum  fine  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  twenty  years  in  prison).  The  Third 
Liberty  Loan  was  endorsed  unanimously,  resulting  in 
the  over-subscription  of  the  three  billion  issue  by 
nearly  a  billion.  Strong  support  was  also  accorded 
the  President's  "force,  force  to  the  utmost"  speech  at 
Baltimore  on  April  6. 

Conditions  on  the  Western  front  in  France  and 
Flanders  were  watched  as  closely  as  ever,  with  uni- 
versal expressions  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
French  and  British  to  hold  the  armies  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  and  repeated  assertions  that  the  Ameri- 
can participation  must  be  increased  with  great  rapid- 
ity at  all  costs.  The  Sinn  Feiners  in  Ireland,  and 
their  supporters  in  the  United  States,  were  taken  se- 
verely to  task.  There  was  further  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy for  Russia,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  change 
in  the  general  belief  that  it  would  be  all  right  for 
Japan  and  the  Allies  to  stay  in  Vladivostok,  but  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  an  invasion  of  East- 
ern Siberia. 

"Make  This  Our  Penance  Loan" 
Under  this  heading  the  New  York  Tribune  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  our  new  national  mor- 
ale, pointing  out  that  the  sacrifices  in  our  first  year 
of  the  war  were  far  behind  our  Allies  in  proportion 
to  relative  populations  and  material  resources.  Thus, 
"proportional  to  its  population  and  resources,  it  may 
be  said  in  a  very  rough  way  that  the  United  States 
in  its  first  year  made  about  one-third  as  large  a  contri- 
bution to  the  war  as  our  chief  allies  or  our  chief  an- 
tagonist made." 

It  is  then  shown  that  we  loaned  five  billions  of 
dollars,  but  only  spent  four  billions,  whereas  "Eng- 
land's expenditures  for  the  last  year,  including  loans 
to  her  allies,  amounted  to  eleven  billions,  five  hun- 
dred millions.  A  proportional  expenditure  for  the 
United  States  would  have  been  at  least  twenty-two 
billions.  And  if  we  were  to  compare  our  resources 
now,  swollen  by  three  unparalleled  years  of  war 
profits,  with  those  of  England,  depleted  now  after 
three  years  of  a  grim  and  gruelling  struggle,  the  rela- 


tive expenditure  might  easily  have  been  above  thirty 
billions.  Our  neighbor  on  the  northern  border  has 
already  raised  by  voluntary  action  an  army  of  400- 
000,  and  is  now  gathering  another  100,000  by  con- 
scription. Canada  has  about  one-sixteenth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  An  army  of  500,000 
men,  therefore,  for  Canada  would  be  an  equivalent 
of  an  army  of  8,000,000  for  the  United  States." 
Other  data  are  given  and  the  editorial  continues: 

"We  cite  these  figures  at  the  present  time  lest  any 
one  should  imagine  that  we  have  made,  to  date,  any 
great  sacrifice  in  this  war  or  any  heroic  effort  to  win 
the  war.  The  figures  for  France  are  parallel  and  on 
the  same  scale.  What  England  has  done  France  has 
done.  And  what  England  and  France  have  done  to- 
gether Germany  has  very  nearly  equalled — as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  her  population  and  her 
industrial  strength  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  put  together. 

"Why  should  there  be  this  astonishing  difference 
in  the  energy  and  prodigality  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States? 
One  reason  is,  we  believe,  vividly  disclosed  by  some 
estimates  made  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"As  already  noted,  five-ninths  of  our  war  expen- 
ditures to  date  have  been  our  loans  to  the  Allies. 

"One-third  has  been  spent  for  the  army  and  mili- 
tary establishment. 

"One-tenth  for  the  navy. 

"One-fifteenth  for  shipbuilding. 

"And  we  were  going  to  participate  in  a  war  3,000 
miles  away — across  the  sea. 

"The  first  great  need  was  ships,  and  we  spent 
nearly  the  first  six  months  in  rows  and  turmoils  in 
the  shipping  board. 

"There  was  need  for  a  shipping  program  at  least 
double,  if  not  three  times,  that  which  was  laid  down. 
That  need  still  exists. 

"It  has  never  been  met. 

"This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  captious  criticism 
of  men  unable  promptly  and  efficiently  to  carry  a  war 

across  seas. 

"It  is  just  simple  fact.    It  cannot  now  be  undone. 

"But  while  the  armies  of  England  and  France  are 
holding  the  hordes  of  the  Hun  at  bay  in  perhaps  the 
heaviest  and  deadliest  assault  which  the  enemy  has 
made  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  send  to  them 
a  magnificent  message  of  encouragement  and  support, 
and  perhaps  to  some  of  the  weak-kneed  at  Washing- 
ton as  well. 

"The  new  Liberty  loan  calls  for  but  three  billions. 
We  hope  to  see  it  oversubscribed  at  least  100  per  cent. 

"We  wish  it  could  be  oversubscribed  200  per 
cent. 

"If  the  totals  of  this  new  subscription  ran  above 
six  billions  in  would  be  the  greatest  loan  yet  floated 
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in  the  war.  It  would  be  a  splendid  word  of  hearten- 
ing to  our  own  troops  in  France  and  the  valiant  hosts 
by  whose  side  they  are  fighting. 

"It  would  be  a  notice  to  the  people  of  Germany 
that  we  are  in  the  war  to  win  the  war. 

"It  would  be  something  worthy  of  the  American 

people." 

"America  in  the  Crisis" 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  12, 
discusses  "America  in  the  Crisis."  It  takes  as  a  text 
the  admissions  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  our  inability  to  get  a  large  force  at 
the  front  this  Spring  was  "one  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
appointments which  the  Allies  had  suffered.  It  is  no 
use  pretending  it  was  not  one  of  our  chief  causes  of 
anxiety.  We  depended  upon  it  largely  to  make  up 
for  the  defection  of  Russia."  The  Chicago  Tribune 
then  adds: — - 

"The  German  wave  of  steel  has  swept  back  over 
the  bloody  battlefields  of  three  years,  in  which  our 
Allies  have  fought  their  way  forward  with  heroic  sac- 
rifice in  the  field  and  at  home.  At  this  moment,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  and  one  year  after  Amer- 
ica entered,  our  Allies  are  fighting  against  odds  the 
most  tremendous  battle  of  all  history,  with  no  decisive 
American  contribution.  .  .  .  Good  intentions 
have  not  stopped  the  German  bayonets.  Programs 
and  promises  are  not  worth  a  single  shell  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  •  America,  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  industrial  organi- 
zation in  the  world  and  over  a  hundred  millions 
of  alert  and  vital  people,  contributes  only  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  without  higher  organization,  not 
finally  trained,  protected  by  borrowed  guns  and  by  the 
aeroplanes  of  our  Allies." 

The  fact  that  this  newspaper  is  vigorously  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  has  taken  advanced  ground  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  since  the  Lusitania 
massacre,  may  explain  these  concluding  remarks: 

"We  hope  the  tragic  demonstration  of  our  warn- 
ings has  come  home  to  the  administration,  though  the 
utterance  of  Mr.  Creel  does  not  indicate  it.  But 
whether  the  administration  and  its  partisans  are  en- 
lightened or  not,  the  American  people  should  be. 

"The  deliberate  attempt  has  been  to  bully  patri- 
otic criticism  with  charges  of  disloyalty.  Criticism 
plainly  directed  to  help  win  the  war  has  been  attacked 
as  criticism  intended  to  weaken  our  effort. 

"This  attempt  will  not  succeed.  Patriotic  criti- 
cism will  continue,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. 
But  the  American  public  should  open  its  eyes  and  dis- 
criminate between  what  serves  the  nation  and  what 
serves  only  to  cover  mistakes  and  protect  the  incompe- 
tent. American  boys  are  in  the  trenches  now.  A 
million  more  are  going  soon.  They  are  going  to  fight, 
many  to  die.  It  is  our  duty  at  home  at  least  to  think. 
It  is  our  duty  at  home  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  sup- 
ported and  that  their  sacrifice  is  not  made  vain  through 
our  shortcomings  or  the  shortcomings  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
April  12,  "Financiers  were  slow  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  Lloyd  George's  speech."    When  full  realization 


came,  however,  it  is  added,  "On  all  sides  in  the  finan- 
cial district  there  was  the  highest  praise  for  Lloyd 
George's  speech.  It  was  considered  the  most  truthful 
and  frank  statement  of  actual  war  conditions  that  has 
been  delivered  by  any  responsible  public  man  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  up  to  the  present.  And  on  the  whole  it 
was  considered  as  full  of  encouragement  for  the  Allies 
and  as  showing  the  United  States  that  man-power  is 
the  one  thing  most  needed  today  in  Europe." 

Criticism  From  Our  Allies 
Interesting  additions  to  the  salutary  survey  of 
American  characteristics  which  is  going  on  at  home 
came  from  some  of  our  Allied  friends  who  are  on  mil- 
itary duty  there.  In  blunt  British  style,  Major  General 
E.  D.  Swinton,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  British 
tank,  said  the  following  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
in  the  Omaha  Bee,  which  was  widely  copied: 

"One  thing  you  Americans  must  do,  and  that  is 
not  talk  so  much  about  your  war  preparations.  I  see 
now  some  talk  about  building  a  gun  to  shoot  100 
miles.  Well,  if  you  build  such  a  gun,  built  it,  but 
don't  talk  about  it.  The  same  is  true  about  your  aero- 
plane programme.  Let  the  Germans  have  their  first 
taste  when  they  see  your  air  fleets  in  the  air  over 
their  lines." 

Major  L.  C.  Eckenfelder,  member  of  the  French 
High  Commission,  gave  a  signed  article,  headed  "Quit 
Wailing,"  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.    It  said,  in  part: 

"Do  you  want  to  win  or  not?  How  do  you  expect 
that  soldiers  could  stand  with  grim  faces  and  set 
teeth  behind  their  machine  guns  and  rifles,  holding 
their  ground  with  obstinacy,  wnen  waves  of  divisions 
after  waves  of  divisions  are  hurled  at  them — if  you, 
civilians,  perfectly  safe  far  away  from  the  battlefield, 
cannot  train  your  hearts  to  be  as  hard  as  steel? 

"The  heart  is  a  muscle.  You  can  harden  it  like 
an  athlete  is  hardening  his  biceps.  You  need  it.  You 
need  it  because  the  victory  will  not  be  won  only  by 
cannons,  but  by  the  strong  souls  behind  the  guns. 

"You  may  buy  Liberty  bonds,  knit  sweaters,  at- 
tend meetings — it  will  do  no  good  if  besides  you  do 
not  understand  the  size  of  the  conflict  and  get  adapted 
to  the  titanic  proportions  of  it.  Do  not  let  yourself 
be  terrorized  by  the  mere  report  of  the  roaring  battle. 
A  good  boxer  is  not  the  one  who  can  only  deliver  hard 
blows,  but  one  who  can  as  well  take  punishments 
during  several  rounds  without  staggering. 

"Brace  up!" 

The  fact  that  we  boast  a  lot  and  talk  still  more 
has  also  been  discovered  of  late,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  few  and  far  between  are  the  native  ad- 
missions. The  London  Globe  offered  a  "friendly 
warning  to  Americans  to  avoid  the  curse  of  word- 
mongers — the  amateur  strategists  who  would  have  fa- 
cility as  speakers  or  writers  in  setting  forth  with  some 
plausibility  the  lines  of  tactical  or  strategical  action 
by  the  forces  of  the  allied  countries.  Their  pernicious 
enterprise  magnifies  the  task  of  the  military  men  ten- 
fold." This  moved  the  Baltimore  American  to  admit 
that  "This  is  certainly  true  in  the  United  States, 
v/here,  in  Congress  and  the  country,  the  wordmongers 
are  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  war  masters." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  April  15,  took  a  fling  at 
one  of  our  most  cherished  institutions — "the  world's 
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greatest"  boast,  whether  it  be  matches,  shoe  polish, 
tall  buildings  or  anything  else.  To  its  list  the  article 
adds  the  claim  of  its  contemporary,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, that  it  is  "The  world's  greatest  newspaper,"  re- 
marking in  gentle  reproof — "it  is  a  very  good  paper, 
but  as  we  read  it  we  a  little  fail  to  be  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  its  supreme  greatness.  Still,  it  may  be 
there."  And  as  to  "the  world's  greatest  formula,  in 
general— Isn't  the  bink  of  the  bunk  about  played 
out?" 

Backing  Up  the  President 

To  attempt  to  summarize  the  editorials  commend- 
ing President  Wilson's  "Force"  speech  would  be  to 
review  practically  all  of  the  American  press.  Worthy 
of  note  especially,  nevertheless,  are  these  two: 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger — 

"President  Wilson's  grave  and  splendid  speech  at 
Baltimore  gives  the  key  to  our  rededication  of  heart 
and  hand  and  soul  to  the  struggle.  We  have  been  'dis- 
illusioned.' We  know  now,  beyond  possibility  of 
quibbling  or  evasion,  the  brutal  and  still  unsapped 
might  of  the  foe.  We  bear  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation 
a  mightier  force  still,  but  not  yet  concentrated  and 
dedicated  to  the  issue.  It  is  the  national  soul  which 
must  be  touched  and  quickened  to  a  nobler  expression 
than  we  have  ever  conceived. 

"When  every  American  understands  that  all  our 
forces  of  spirit  and  decision  are  granted  without  re- 
serve to  the  crisis  at  hand;  that  whether  the  war  lasts 
two  years  or  five  or  ten,  it  is  the  future  and  glory  of 
the  human  race  that  is  at  stake;  then  all  else  will  seem 
petty  beside  the  dedication  of  our  souls  to  this  task. 
It  is  the  public  spirit,  the  soul  of  our  collective  will, 
that  backs  the  ship  and  the  howitzer  and  the  bayonet. 
Fan  that  spirit  to  an  immortal  flowering  of  flame  and 
the  war  is  won.  Let  every  man  and  woman  dedicate 
himself  anew." 

New  York  Sun — 

"This  remarkable  admission  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived or  deluded  until  within  two  months  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  the  peace  programme  he  has  so 
patiently  tried  to  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
is  manly  and  creditable  to  the  President  personally. 
He  has  even  incurred  criticism  at  times  for  over-con- 
fidence in  his  own  deliberate  conclusions  and  a  sup- 
posed quality  of  mind  which  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  change  a  mental 
attitude  once  it  has  been  publicly  assumed.  The  con- 
fession of  'utter  disillusionment'  about  conditions  on 
which  he  had  built  a  cardinal  feature  of  his  own  pol- 
icy will  serve  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  his  inspir- 
ing announcement  of  what  is  now  to  come  in  the  way 
of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by  'force  to  the 
utmost,  force  without  stint  or  limit.'  It  will  likewise 
warrant  the  hope  that  if  he  has  cherished  illusions  in 
other  respects  the  disillusionment  will  follow  as  surely 
and  be  as  frankly  proclaimed." 

The  Airplane  Situation 

Pessimistic  and  denunciatory  was  the  attitude  of 
the  press,  and  perhaps  the  public,  in  regard  to  our 


poor  showing  in  airplane  production  after  so  much 
official  talk  from  Washington  for  nearly  a  year  about 
"driving  the  Germans  out  of  the  air."  The  promised 
2,500  battleplanes  within  a  year  dwindled  to  one  ac- 
tually shipped  to  France,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  Lester  Jones,  N.  A.,  of  the  aviation  sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps.  The  Government  investi- 
gated the  situation,  beginning  with  the  confidential  re- 
port given  to  the  President  personally  by  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum, the  sculptor,  who  was  asked  by  the  President  in 
November  to  make  a  secret  survey.  Nothing  was 
known  of  this  until  the  Government  released  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect,  followed  by  this  scathing  interview 
given  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Borglum  and  widely  copied: 

"Uniformed  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  appropri- 
ation, seized  the  job,"  Mr.  Borglum  said.  "Under- 
stand this,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  easy.  A  certain 
group  of  automobile  manufacturers  took  over  the 
building  of  airplanes. 

"The  appropriation  is  what  has  caused  this  situa- 
tion. Any  statement  that  would  put  the  entire  blame 
on  the  Signal  Corps  is  not  only  an  error  but  very  mis- 
leading. It  is  ignorance  and  inability  in  the  service 
of  interests  that  have  used  the  Signal  Corps,  on  whom 
the  responsibility  falls. 

"There  is  another  point  that  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  hour  of  creating  public  opinion.  The 
Government  has  trusted  this  great  department  im- 
plicity,  and  through  constant  publicity  and  promises 
it  has  deceived  the  world  as  well  as  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"There  never  was  a  publicity  department  worked 
as  smoothly  as  that  of  the  Aeronautical  Department. 
Every  one  fell  for  it  and  the  newspapers  printed  flam- 
buoyant  stuff.  All  this  came  from  Howard  Coffin,  Gen. 
Squier,  and  E.  A.  Deeds,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  know- 
that  the  administration,  months  ago,  before  the  Na- 
tion or  any  department  of  the  Government  had  en- 
tered an  investigation,  was  instituting  careful  inquiry 
into  the  aeronautical  work. 

"Certain  interests  are  interfering  with  new  sug- 
gestions. The  Senate  has  made  one  recommendation 
of  greatest  importance  and  that  is  that  the  future  or- 
ganization that  shall  govern  the  Aeronautical  Depart- 
ment shall  be  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  interests 
that  govern  the  present  organization.  It  should  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  informed  and  disinterested 
parties. 

"Throw  out  the  present  aeronautical  ring  and 
progress  will  ensue." 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  issued  repeated  warn- 
ings throughout  the  early  Spring,  backed  up  by  its 
allied  publications  Aerial  Age  and  Flying,  and  on 
April  4  the  Associated  Press  carried  a  public  state- 
ment of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America  to  the 
effect  that  "virtually  all  statements  issued  by  Govern- 
ment officials  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  air- 
craft program  had  been  found  to  be  untrustworthy 
and  should  be  disregarded,  and  that  the  very  vigor- 
ous censorship  over  all  matters  connected  with  it  had 
been  of  no  military  value  The  produc- 
tion of  fighting  planes  is  lagging  because  of  lack  of 
co-operation  between  departments,  the  entire  system 
of  production  is  such  that  delays  grow  with  the  rate 
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of  production,  and  the  Liberty  Motor,  while  doubt- 
less of  good  design,  basically,  has  been  discredited 
by  exaggerated  claims  and  untrue  reports  of  its  per- 
formance by  high  officials  of  the  Government." 

In  the  meantime  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  was  conducting  an  investigation,  and  an- 
other probe  was  going  on  under  H.  Snowden  Mar- 
shall, until  recently  United  States  District  Attorney 
in  New  York  City.  (Since  then  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed Charles  E.  Hughes  to  make  a  searching  in- 
vestigation, has  appointed  John  D.  Ryan,  the  Mon- 
tana mining  and  railroad  magnate,  Director  of  Air- 
craft Production — a  one-man  job,  and  has  put  the 
military  part  of  the  program,  according  to  press 
cables,  in  the  hands  of  Brig.-Gen.  Kenly.) 

The  Senate  investigation  resulted  in  two  reports, 
given  out  on  April  10.  The  majority  report  finds  that 
the  Liberty  Motor  "is  not  designed  for  and  cannot 
be  used  in  the  swift,  single  seater  fighting  machine," 
and,  "the  production  of  Liberty  Motors  to  date  is, 
of  course,  gravely  disappointing."  It  also  recom- 
mended: 

"Your  committee  believes  that  production  of  air- 
craft should  be  controlled  by  one  executive  officer, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  responsible  to  him. 

"He  should  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  the  best 
aircraft  engineers  and  designers  possible  to  obtain, 
both  European  and  American. 

"The  matter  of  production  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  signal  corps  entirely,  and  no  man 
who  has  any  near  or  remote  interest  in  a  company 
manufacturing  airplanes  or  egnines  should  be  per- 
mitted to  act  as  adviser  or  be  in  authority." 

The  minority  report  defended  the  Signal  Corps 
and  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  reciting  what  had 
been  done  under  great  difficulties,  and  added,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate military  affairs  committee  on  the  aviation  situa- 
tion shows  a  proper  estimate  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished, or  that  it  is  sufficiently  complete  to  give  an 
accurate  impression  of  the  facts." 

On  April  10  the  New  York  American,  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  all  Hearst 
newspapers  carrying  the  International  News  Service, 
published  from  Washington  the  following  as  official 


figures  of  aircraft  progress  up  to  that  time: 

Cadets  in  training    3,000 

Cadets  graduated,  primary  course    1,926 

(  adds  trained,  primary  course,  abroad   .  .  450 

Flying  cadets  abroad  lacking  machines  ....  1,230 

Training  planes  completed    3,458 

Advance  training  planes  completed   342 

Combat  planes  ordered  made  in  France  .  .  . '  6,100 

Liberty  motors  ordered    2,250 

Liberty  motors  compel  ted    264 

Liberty  motors  shipped  abroad    4 

Advance  training  plane  engines  built   965 

Cambat  planes  (De  Haviland)  completed  .  .  15 

Combat  planes  shipped  abroad    1 

Aviation  schools  in  U.  S   20 


The  following  day  David  Lawrence,  correspon- 
dent in  Washington  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  the  Washington  Times,  attacked  the  majority  of 


the  Senate  committee  for  disclosing  valuable  military 
information  by  making  its  report  public,  thus:  "News 
that  ought  not  to  be  furnished  the  enemy  is  calmly 

made  public  by  a  Congressional  committee  

It  has  been  the  especial  endeavor  of  General  Persh- 
ing not  to  let  Germany  know  just  how  many  trained 
fliers  he  had,  because  while  planes  were  not  avail- 
able from  America,  there  was  a  source  of  supply 
from  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  a  simple  process 
of  substraction  Germany  can  get  at  statistics  of  the 
Allies'  aeroplane  strength  in  certain  sectors  of  the 
American  line.  The  Senate  told  in  detail  exactly  how 
many  planes  are  to  be  built  in  France  and  the  United 
States  in  the  next  few  months — military  plans  eagerly 
sought  by  Germany." 

The  New  York  World,  regarded  as  the  adminis- 
tration mouthpiece,  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
problem,  running  a  number  of  critical  articles  and 
interviews,  and  on  April  12,  commenting  in  an  edi- 
torial as  follows  against  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  of  the  Senate  committee 

"After  reading  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  the  Senate  committee,  most  people  must  find  them- 
selves in  a  greater  state  of  bewilderment  than  ever. 
Senators  are  forever  talking  about  the  need  of  telling 
the  country  the  truth,  yet  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  country  the  truth,  with  all  possible 
sources  of  information  available  to  them,  they  pro- 
duce two  contradictory  campaign  documents,  neither 
of  which  can  have  any  value  whatever  in  the  way  of 
producing  better  constructive  results  in  the  future. 

"Congress  is  still  playing  politics  with  this  war 
— Republican  politics  and  Democratic  politics.  Ques- 
tions involving  life  and  death  to  the  cause  of  self- 
governing  nations  battling  against  German  autocracy 
are  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  the  cross-roads  politi- 
cian. The  country  is  in  the  war,  but  Congress  is  not 
in  the  war.  It  is  running  for  office  and  jockeying  for 
political  advantage  while  the  best  monhood  of  civil- 
ization is  dying  in  Flanders  and  Picardy." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune, April  12,  "It  appears  that  the  figures  of  actual 
construction  are  not  in  dispute.  They  show  that  a  lit- 
tle less  than  3,800  training  planes  have  been  com- 
pleted in  this  country,  and  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  construction  in  France  of  6,000 
battle-planes,  to  be  built  of  American  material,  by 
American  mechanics  sent  overseas  for  the  purpose. 
Construction  of  11,500  battleplanes  in  this  country 
is  'planned.'  American  training  schools  have  grad- 
uated 1926  reserve  officer  aviators,  'though  few  have 
been  given  advanced  training.'  Of  1,200  Americans 
sent  abroad  for  training,  only  450  have  completed  pri- 
mary training,  while  the  others  'may  have  to  be  called 
home'  because  of  the  lack  of  training  planes. 

"Assuming  these  figures  accurate,  it  seems  toler- 
ably clear  that  the  aviation  situation  is  'gravely  dis- 
appointing,' whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  the  faults  and 
mistakes  of  the  men  in  charge.  Most  laymen  unques- 
tionably expected  a  better  showing  by  this  time,  and 
that  expectation  was  measurably  supported  by  the 
bulletins  and  news  stories  published  from  time  to 
time.  The  popular  disappointment  is  the  keener  be- 
cause of  the  situation  on  the  fighting  front.    A  thou- 
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sand  American  aviators,  equipped  with  fighting  and 
bombing  planes,  would  be  an  almost  invaluable  rein- 
forcement to  the  Allies  just  now." 

A  disposition  to  blame  the  Signal  Corps  was 
show  by  the  New  York  Times,  April  10,  which  gave 
credit  to  the  complaint  of  manufacturers  that  it  was 
always  changing  designs,  and  then  went  on: 

"How  many  times  the  vaunted  Liberty  motor  was 
tinkered  with  will  never  be  known,  but  it  is  now 
stated,  with  what  appears  to  be  finality,  that,  while 
the  Liberty  is  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  combat  ma- 
chines, it  is  excellent  for  reconnaissance  planes,  and 
will  do  well  enough  for  the  bombing  kind.  This  re- 
calls the  ingenious  but  futile  attempts  of  another  bu- 
reau to  improve  the  unequaled  French  field  gun  and 
its  rejection  of  the  Lewis  machine  gun  in  order  to  in- 
vent, in  the  fullness  of  time,  a  better  arm.  Arma- 
geddon may  be  fought  to  a  finish,  but  some  of  our 
War  Department  experts  refuse  to  be  hurried.  Most 
leisurely,  complacent,  and  unproductive  of  all  have 
been  the  mathematicians  and  pundits  of  the  Signal 
Corps. 

A  defense  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  opposition  to 
the  recommendation  that  no  interested  party  be  al- 
lowed to  shape  the  aircraft  policy,  came  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  April  12,  which  also  thought 
that  "the  minority  report  is  the  more  enlightening  of 
the  two  in  regard  to  the  facts,  and  fairer  in  passing 
judgment  upon  them  and  upon  the  action  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps." 

Ireland  and  Conscription 
Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
April  14,  declared  that  there  are  in  Ireland  161,239 
slackers  of  military  age,  and  physically  fit  to  fight, 
basing  his  reasoning  on  the  following  statistics:  "The 
available  figures  (brought  up  to  Oct.  15,  1916)  show 
the  total  number  of  men  of  military  age  in  Ire- 
land as  547,827;  of  these,  up  to  Oct.  15,  1916,  130,- 
241  had  enlisted  for  the  great  war.  Of  the  remain- 
der, it  was  considered  that  the  labor  of  245,875  was 
indispensable  either  because  they  were  building  ships 
oi  producing  food  for  the  war.  A  certain  number, 
107,492,  were  found  to  be  physically  unfit;  but,  after 
setting  aside  all  those  men  whose  labor  was  consid- 
ered indispensable — that  is,  a  substitute  for  military 
service — and  all  the  physically  unfit,  there  remained 
no  less  than  161,239,  or  four  full  army  corps,  one- 
fifth  of  the  peace  army  of  France,  for  whom  there 
was  no  excuse  whatever.  They  were  slackers  in  the 
fullest  ignominy  of  the  word,  hanging  back,  growing 
fat  on  war  profits  while  braver  men  bled  and  died." 

Mr.  Johnston  also  gave  his  view  of  the  complaint 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  in  regard  to  self-government:  "But 
the  Irishmen  of  this  'army  of  repose'  reply  that  they 
will  not  fight,  because  they  have  grievances;  they 
have  not  complete  self-government.  One  answer  is 
that  they  have  as  much  self-government  as  any  man 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales;  all  send  representa- 
tives to  the  same  Parliament;  all  have  a  say  in  the 
concerns  of  all  the  others;  nay,  for  long  years  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  have  been  over-represented ; 
a  vote  in  Connaught  has  much  more  weight  than  a 
vote  in  Middlesex.    And  the  representatives  of  Ire- 


land have,  in  fact,  controlled  English  legislation,  as 
in  the  Parliament  act;  they  have  controlled  Welsh  leg- 
islation, as  in  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  act.  There 
is,  further,  complete  local  self-government  for  every 
country  in  Ireland,  just  as  in  England  or  Wales." 

It  is  evident  that  the  New  York  Times  itself  shares 
the  opinion  of  its  contributor,  for  it  said: 

"Why  should  Irishmen  in  Ireland  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  shirk  their  just  part  in  the  war  of  free  civil- 
ization? They  owe  service.  They  must  pay  it,  as 
the  misled  malcontents  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  to  pay  it,  as  the  men  of  military  age  of  isolated 
German  communities  in  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  have 
to  pay  it. 

"What  is  good  enough  for  the  United  States  is 
good  enough  for  Ireland.  Not  here,  of  all  places, 
will  the  Irishmen  who  will  not  do  their  duty  find 
favor  or  support.  It  is  another  sort  of  Irishman  that 
America  loves,  the  Irishman  of  the  British  and  Do- 
minions armies,  the  man  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in 
our  own." 

Ireland  must  choose,  declared  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  April  11,  adding:  "If  Ireland  should  win 
her  independence  and  Germany  should  win  the  war, 
what  would  Irish  independence  be  worth?  .... 
If  Ireland  tries  to  strike  down  Britain  now  she  tries 
to  strike  down  America;  she  strikes  the  cause  upon 
which  hangs  the  fate  of  America  and  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  are  struggling  against  autoc- 
racy. Ireland  must  choose  on  which  side  she  will 
stand — for  autocracy  or  for  democracy,  for  militar- 
ism or  for  human  liberty.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  slacking." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune, April  10,  the  British  Government  will  insist 
upon  conscription  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  regardless  of 
consequences.  "It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Pre- 
mier, who  knew  so  well  the  storm  his  explanation 
would  cause,  would  make  a  declaration  of  this  kind 
unless  he  intended  to  adhere  at  any  cost  to  it." 

John  Dillon,  the  new  Nationalist  leader,  was 
chided  by  The  State,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  "If 
Irish  liberty  were  at  stake,"  said  John  Dillon  leader 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"I  would  not  hesitate  to  support"  the  proposal  of 
conscription  for  Ireland.  We  do  not  believe  that  John 
Redmond,  the  veteran  and  sincere  leader  who  died 
recently,  would  have  sought  shelter  behind  such  a 
gross  subterfuge.  The  party  that  Dillon  leads  de- 
clared in  1914:  "This  is  a  war  for  the  defense  of 
the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations  .  . 
.  .  for  the  high  ideals  of  human  government  and 
international  relations,"  and  added  the  definite  as- 
surance that  Ireland  would  be  "false  to  her  history, 
and  to  every  consideration  of  honor,  good  faith  and 
self-interest,  did  she  not  bear  her  share  in  its  bur- 
dens and  sacrifices."  Ireland  is  included  in  these 
assertions,  and  Ireland  should  do  her  part. 

The  New  York  World,  April  12,  admitted  that 
"Ireland  has  wrongs,"  and  added,  "and  it  has  capital- 
ized them."  Also,  "But  Ireland  has  duties  to  itself 
and  to  the  world  also,  and  it  cannot  fail  in  them  with- 
out sacrificing  friends  and  sympathy  everywhere." 
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Boston  Transcript,  April  11.  "Looking  from  out- 
side, and  in  a  manner  free  from  all  prejudice,  at  the 
issue  raised  in  the  joining  of  Irish  home  rule  with 
the  conscription  of  the  whole  man  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  for  the  defense  of  the  British  Isles,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  British  coalition  government  appears  to 
be  just  as  well  as  broad." 

Journal  of  Commerce,  April  11.  "It  is  time  for 
these  (opponents  in  Ireland  of  the  conscription  plan) 
as  well  as  those  of  longer  descent  as  Americans,  to 
realize  what  the  great  issue  of  this  war  means  for 
them  and  for  the  people  from  which  their  lives  were 
drived — in  fact,  for  all  the  world.  If  they  do  not, 
they  may  find  it  dangerous  to  put  themselves  in  con- 
flict with  a  prevailing  sentiment  for  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  which  is  trembling  in  the  balance  through 
the  heart  of  Europe." 

New  York  Tribune,  April  14.  "Hope  not  for 
miracles,  lest  they  happen.  The  Irish  question  is  not 
settled.  It  is  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  settled.  Does 
it  not  contain  the  immortal  principle  of  contradiction? 
.  .  .  .  Irish  loyalty  has  the  quality  of  love.  It 
gives  itself.  It  cannot  be  taken  by  force.  It  can 
hardly  be  taken  for  granted.  The  Irish  were  not 
made  for  this  world.  Their  adjustments  to  its  un- 
romantic  realities  are  hurtful  and  imperfect." 

Japan  and  Siberia 

No  alarmed  cries  came  from  the  press  when  the 
Japanese  marines  were  landed  at  Vladivostok,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  move  toward  Eastern  Siberia 
had  not  materialized.  The  fact  that  the  British  and 
American  Governments  also  landed  small  forces,  the 
Americans  taking  control  of  the  docks,  helped  to  al- 
lay uneasiness.  According  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  the  Washington  authorities  are  more  determined 
than  ever  to  prevent  a  forced  entry  into  Eastern  Si- 
beria, for  which  it  gives  three  reasons: 

"They  are,  first,  the  official  reports  of  Captain 


William  Webster  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
Captain  W.  L.  Hicks,  British  officer,  who  were  author- 
ized by  Leon  Trotzky  and  the  Bolsheviki  authorities 
to  investigate  at  first  hand  in  Siberia  reports  of  a  con- 
centration of  large  numbers  of  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  in  Siberia.  They  visited  all  points  on  the 
transcontinental  railway  and  reported  that  the  men- 
ace to  the  road  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
saw  a  few  Austrians  and  Germans  who  had  deserted 
from  their  commands  early  in  the  war  and  some  other 
prisoners  who  had  joined  one  or  the  other  side  in  the 
factional  disturbances  in  Siberia.  Major  Walter 
Drysdale,  American  military  attache  at  Peking,  in- 
vestigated from  the  Pacific  Coast  westward  and  joined 
Captain  Hicks  and  Captain  Webster  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  road,  and  the  reports  of  all  three  agree." 

This  version  of  the  investigation  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Drysdale,  Hicks,  and  Webster  was  based,  in 
part  on  an  Associated  Press  report  of  March  30  from 
Moscow. 

"Desk"  Officers  in  Washington 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  divided  honors  with  the  Spring 
Poet  by  virtue  of  his  observation  that  "the  reason 
those  swivel  chair  officers  at  the  War  Department  all 
wear  spurs  is  to  keep  their  feet  from  sliding  off  their 
desks."  It  let  a  little  sunshine  into  the  gloom  of  a 
war-ridden  world,  especially  as  a  report  by  Major 
General  March,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  proved  that 
ii  was  untrue,  as  well  as  the  cries  of  "slacker"  and 
"slicker"  which  went  up  at  the  same  time.  Several 
members  of  Congress  wanted  "something  done  about 
it,"  and  a  report  was  filed  giving  the  names  of  offi- 
cers of  draft  age.  General  March  said  to  the  New 
York  Times — "Most  of  the  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed officers  from  civilian  life  are  either  above  the 
draft  age  or  otherwise  disqualified  for  service.  They 
have  come  here,  most  of  them,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice, and  they  are  paying  the  penalty  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  an  unjust  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
of  'desk  officers.'  " 
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President  Wilson's  Russian  Policy 

The  British  press,  with  a  unanimity  wholly  un- 
usual in  other  matters,  within  the  past  few  days  has 
been  calling  upon  President  Wilson  to  consent  to 
such  joint  action  as  would  save  Russia  from  complete 
German  domination.  The  occasion  for  this  variously 
concerted  proposal,  reiterated  after  the  somewhat 
fruitless  discussion  of  some  twelve  weeks  ago  (See 
Press  Review,  March  7  and  8)  is  two-fold:  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  of  May  18  in  New  York  and 
the  Japan-Chinese  treaty  for  joint  action  in  Siberia 
signed  on  May  16  and  appearing  in  the  press  of 
May  23. 

The  clearest  and  most  pointed  of  these  invita- 
tions to  action  appears  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  May  24 
under  the  striking  head:  "America's  Great  Oppor- 
tunity." The  editorial  in  question,  which  avers  a 
sympathy  for  President  Wilson's  diplomatic  policies 
rather  out  of  line  with  usual  comment  in  this  news- 
paper, especially  as  regards  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  present  Russian  government,  is  as  follows: 

"President  Wilson's  faith  in  Russia  has  been  one 
of  the  fine  things  of  the  war.  He  has  never  despaired 
of  the  new  democracy  that  arose  from  the  ruins  of 
Czardom,  even  when  its  conduct  has  seemed  almost 
visionary  and  most  self-destructive.  Throughout  he 
has  held  to  the  belief  that  Russia  would  right  her- 
self, that  the  Allies  could  not  wash  their  hands  of 
her,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  her  through 
her  troublous  period  of  rebirth.  T  intend,'  he  said 
on  Saturday,  'to  stand  by  Russia  as  well  as  France,' 
and  that  declaration,  in  our  judgment,  strikes  the  note 
to  which  Allied  statesmanship  should  respond. 

"Clearly  the  Allies  can  gain  nothing  by  cold- 
shouldering  Russia  and  treating  her  as  a  pariah.  On 
the  contrary,  an  attitude  of  aloofness  would  tend 
more  and  more  to  throw  her  into  Germany's  arms. 
Germany  now  sees  before  her  visions  of  Asiatic  con- 
quest through  Siberia  far  more  dazzling  than  any 
that  the  Near  Eastern  route  through  Turkey  and 
Baghdad  held  out.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  all  Brit- 
ish, Japanese,  Chinese,  and  ultimately  to  all  Amer- 
ican interests  that  these  visions  should  not  be  real- 
ized. But  until  the  other  day  none  of  the  Allies  had 
done  anything  to  check  them.  It  looked  as  though 
Germany  would  be  able  to  establish  herself  through- 
out Northern  Asia  through  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  agree  on  any  policy  of  resistance. 

"Now,  however,  China  and  Japan  have  concluded 
a  defensive  compact  to  withstand  the  German  ad- 
vance. Simultaneously  the  Bolshviks  are  realizing 
that  unless  the  Allies  unite  to  prevent  her  Germany 
will  eat  up  their  country  bit  by  bit.  These  are  two 
very  important  developments.    First,  they  dispose  of 


the  idea,  to  which  America  has  always  been  opposed, 
that  Japan  or  any  other  of  the  Allies  should  under- 
take single-handed  intervention  in  Siberia.  Secondly, 
they  open  up  the  prospect  that  the  Russian  people 
may  themselves  co-operate  with,  and  even  invite  the 
assistance  of  the  Allies  in  rescuing  Russia  from  Ger- 
man domination. 

"We  believe  no  statesman  in  the  world  is  so  well 
placed  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  these  circum- 
stances as  President  Wilson.  Certainly  it  will  be  an 
immense  triumph  for  American  diplomacy  and  a  con- 
tribution of  the  very  first  moment  to  the  Allied  cause, 
if  through  his  instrumentality  Russia  and  the  Allies 
agree  upon  and  put  into  force  a  scheme  of  action  that 
will  save  Siberia,  and  may  ultimately  save  the  whole 
of  Russia,  from  falling  under  German  control." 

A  leader  from  the  opposite  political  camp,  but 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion,  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  May  21.  On  the  20th,  the  Chronicle 
had  dealt  appreciatively  with  President  Wilson's 
speech  in  an  article  which  opened  with  these  cordial 
sentences: 

"President  Wilson  has  once  more  given  the  world 
one  of  those  utterances,  which  lift  the  purposes  of 
the  war  out  of  the  rut  and  throw  the  light  of  the 
spirit  across  its  sorrows  'and  sh^r^s  and  monotonies. 
He  recognizes  that  among  all  the  measureless  evils 
there  is  a  vast  potency  for  good  in  the  union  which 
has  bound  together  the  tweny-three  independent  Al- 
lied nations  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  resist  ag- 
giession,  to  establish  liberty,  and  to  ensure  peace. 
He  sees  with  unrivalled  clearness  that  the  issue  of 
the  war  will  turn  not  only  on  the  strength  which  we 
put  into  it  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  we  wield  our 
strength." 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  came  to  England,  that 
after  a  week's  critical  street  fighting  the  Bolshevists 
had  put  down  the  Anarchists  and  restored  order  in 
Moscow.  This  led  the  Chronicle  to  turn  the  moral  of 
its  praise  of  the  Wilson  speech  to  forwarding  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  "intolerable  situation  in  Rus- 
"The  Allies,"  it  bluntly  declares,  "ought  to 
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be  doing  something  to  save  the  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
and  other  nationalities  from  their  (sic)  hideous  di- 
lemma; and  at  present  they  are  doing  nothing.  We 
would  appeal  especially  to  President  Wilson  to  con- 
sider this  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  see  whether  in 
concert  with  the  rest  of  the  Allies  he  cannot  sanction 
a  more  active  and  effectual  policy. 

"The  elementary  conditions  which  must  be  satis- 
fied are  fairly  plain.  We  must  act  so  as  to  get  the 
bulk  of  the  stablest  opinion  in  Russia  favorable  and 
not  hostile  to  our  intervention.  But  we  must  inter- 
vene with  armed  forces.  Only  round  such  a  nucleus 
of  discipline  and  order  as  foreign  troops  alone  can 
supply,  will  the  forces  of  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
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tion  in  Russia  be  able  to  rally.  If  the  Allies  do  not 
supply  such  a  nucleus  for  a  rally  in  the  democratic 
sense,  the  Germans  will  supply  one — indeed  they  are 
supplying  one  already — for  a  rally  in  the  sense  of 
reaction.  Now  the  only  large  armed  force  which  the 
Allies  have  available  for  this  purpose  is  the  Japa- 
nese Army.  It  is  not  an  ideal  instrument,  because 
it  cannot  avoid  encountering  a  certain  element  of 
race-prejudice  in  Russia.  But  it  enjoys  certain  ad- 
vantages— those  of  geography  and  those  of  a  very 
high  organization  and  discipline — and  we  believe 
that  if  confidence  were  placed  in  it,  it  would  prove 
it  to  be  thoroughly  merited.  We  believe  too  that  if 
its  intervention  were  placed  unequivocally  upon  the 
plane  of  a  disinterested  action,  for  which  the  whole 
Alliance  stood  sponsor,  the  reluctance  to  accept  it  in 
Russia  would  be  incalculably  less  today  than  it  would 
have  been,  even  when  it  was  originally  mooted.  The 
matter  is  urgent  and  time  presses.  We  venture  to 
appeal,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  put  himself  with- 
out delay  at  the  head  of  a  more  positive  Allied  policy 
in  Russia." 

The  Times,  which  reported  President  Wilson's 
speech  very  fully,  comments  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval in  its  leader  of  May  21  on  President  Wil- 
son's "sagacity"  and  "width  of  vision."  Admitting 
that  the  attitude  of  Washington  towards  intervention 
by  Japan  in  Siberia  is  unaltered,  the  Times  is  still 
sure  that  "rapidity  with  which  events  are  moving  in 
Russia"  is-i'ealized  by  America.  It  quotes  President 
Wilson  with  two  key  statements  with  great  apprecia- 
tion: that  "the  Sow-t  Government  has  but  to  indicate 
a  desire  for  help  in  resisting  the  German  invasion  in 
'order  to  obtain  it,  and  that  Washington  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  serve  Russia  in  co-operation 
with  Japan,  China,  and  other  Allies." 

"We  are  sure,"  the  Times  concludes,  "that  all  the 
Allies  would  welcome  such  an  opportunity,  for  all  of 
them  have  refused  to  hold  the  Russian  people  as  a 
whole  answerable  for  the  calamities  which  the  folly 
of  the  Bolshevists  has  brought  upon  Russia  and  upon 
her  friends.  The  invitation  has  only  to  come  from 
some  body  of  men  qualified  to  speak  for  the  real  Rus- 
sia— for  the  millions  who  are  necessarily  themselves 
inarticulate — to  be  gladly  and  effectively  met.  But 
every  hour  that  the  practical  help  of  the  Allies  is  de- 
layed strengthens  the  German  grip  on  Russian  terri- 
tory and  enlarges  the  area  of  German  penetration. 
Unless  it  is  given  soon  the  opportunity  of  giving  it 
at  all  may  be  lost  forever." 

This  line  of  comment  is  general  throughout  Brit- 
ish newspapers.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (May  21) 
speaks  a  little  more  sharply  than  the  rest  and  takes 
the  American  President  to  task  as  follows:  "The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Times  describes  the 
American  Government  as  being  reluctant  to  act  with- 
out a  direct  invitation  from  the  Soviet  authorities. 
With  all  respect  to  the  predispositions  of  President 
Wilson,  those  nations  which  are  meanwhile  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  war  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that 
it  shows  an  undue  regard  for  formalism  to  let  such 
momentous  questions  hinge  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Len- 


inist junta.    That  body  is  not  an  organ  of  demo- 
ciatic  government  or  of  any  civilized  principle." 

A  long  article  entitled  "Your  Move,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," appearing  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial  (May  26) 
under  the  name  of  Horatio  Bottomley,  ex-M.P.,  an  ar- 
dent journalistic  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
editor  of  the  popular  weekly  John  Bull,  also  should 
by  no  means  be  ignored.  Mr.  Bottomley  calls  for 
immediate  Japanese  intervention  and  urges  that  "un- 
der the  leadership  of  Japan  and  America,  and  with 
the  encouragement  and  approval  of  our  other  Al- 
lies, this  is  the  time  for  action.  But  so  much,"  he  con- 
cludes, "depends  on  the  attitude  of  America.  So  now, 
Mr.  President,  it's  your  move!" 

Comment  directly  upon  the  Japan-Chinese  treaty 
itself  has  generally  been  subsidiary  to  the  above  dis- 
cussion on  the  main  purpose  of  this  treaty:  as  the 
Times  describes  it,  the  "Bulwark  in  the  Far  East." 
The  treaty  itself,  as  forwarded  by  Renter  and  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Times  of  May  23,  is  as  follows: 

"The  two  Governments,  with  a  view  to  warding 
off  the  danger  constituted  for  them  by  the  penetra- 
tion of  German  influence  towards  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier of  Russia,  have  decided  to  regulate  their  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  enemy  by  placing  themselves  in 
agreement  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  in 
according  each  other  mutual  aid  in  that  region  where 
their  common  action  is  to  be  exercised. 

"The  Chinese  authorities  will  facilitate  the  task 
of  the  Japanese  authorities,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
conduct  the  transport  of  troops  and  establish  in  the 
occupied  territories  works  which  shall  be  removed 
at  the  conclusion  of  military  operations,  and,  more- 
over, undertake  to  supply  war  material  and  muni- 
tions, as  well  as  engineers  and  a  medical  staff,  and 
other  necessary  specialists. 

"The  Japanese  must,  in  return,  respect  Chinese 
sovereignty  and  local  customs,  and  will  evacuate  Chi- 
nese territory  as  soon  as  the  operations  are  termi- 
nated. 

"The  agreement  will  automatically  cease  to  be 
valid  as  soon  as  the  state  of  war  between  the  two 
contracting  parties  and  the  Central  Powers  is  termi- 
nated. 

"One  article  of  the  Agreement  provides  that  Chi- 
nese troops  may  be  employed  outside  the  national  ter- 
ritory, and  another  stipulates  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway  Company  if  this  railway  should 
have  to  be  used  during  the  course  of  operations." 

"The  British  Government,"  Renter  wired  on  the 
same  day,  "has  now  received  the  main  terms  of  the 
agreement  concluded  between  China  and  Japan,  for 
Far  Eastern  co-operation.  It  is  regarded  with  satis- 
faction by  the  British  Government.  It  is  clear  that 
the  convention  is  purely  a  military  one,  having  for 
its  object  effective  co-operation  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  Allies,  where  such  may  become  necessary  to 
combat  the  German  menace  in  the  Far  East." 

To  this  semi-official  and  ex-parte  statement  (for 
Reuter's  service  in  Japan  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  Government)  should  be  added  a  despatch 
from  Washington  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  an  old-time 
I  friend  of  China.    "The  United  States  Minister  at  Pek- 
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ing,"  it  states,  "has  cabled  that  he  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  text  of  the  China-Japan  agreement,  but  says 
it  will  be  effective  only  in  case  of  intervention  in  Si- 
beria or  in  case  strong  military  measures  in  Man- 
churia are  necessitated.  He  indicates  that  Japan  still 
intends  not  to  intervene  in  Siberia,  but  is  preparing 
to  act  if  the  Allies  agree  later." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  discussion  over 
the  Japan-China  treaty  practically  no  mention  is 
made  of  China.  That  country,  struggling  against 
civil  war,  again  faced  with  a  military  dictatorship 
after  the  lamentable  experiment  of  Yuan  Shih-K'ai, 
is  sympathetically  dealt  with  only  in  the  columns  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  That  journal,  which  has 
vigorously  opposed  Japanese  intervention  and  has 
more  sharply  criticized  Japan's  relations  to  China 
than  any  other  British  paper,  thus  sets  forth  China's 
present  plight: 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  China  is  General  Tuan 
Chi-Jui.  Since  the  recent  failure  of  the  President  in 
an  elaborate  compromise  course  of  his  own  Tuan  Chi- 
Jui  is  master  at  Peking.  He  is  a  militarist  and  the 
head  of  the  little  group  of  Northern  generals.  Through 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Tokio,  he 
has  enlisted  Japanese  support.  His  aim  is  to  put 
down  the  South  by  force  and  the  Parliamentary  system 
associated  with  the  South.  That  he  has  any  idea  be- 
yond dividing  power  and  profit  among  the  Northern 
generals  he  has  never  shown.  For  many  months  he 
has  been  mortaging  China's  resources  to  Japan  at 
usurious  rates,  and  wasting  the  proceeds,  in  so  far  as 
not  allocated  to  private  purposes,  on  a  licentious  sol- 
diery and  a  futile  civil  war.  One  of  his  transactions 
gave  Japan  control  of  the  munitioning  of  the  Chinese 
army;  another  was  the  wireless  system  of  the  navy. 
Does  the  new  agreement  extend  Japanese  control  over 
the  Chinese  army  and  navy?  Does  it  mean  that  Japan 
has  decided  to  stick  to  her  old  love,  Chinese  pene- 
tration, rather  than  turn  to  dangerous  adventures  in 
Siberia,  or  that  China  is  to  serve  her  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other?  Whatever  the  meaning,  it  is  certain 
that  China  will  get  no  good  out  of  the  transaction. 
Presumably  Tuan  Chi-Jui  hopes  for  Japanese  help  in 
putting  down  opposition  in  the  southern  and  western 
provinces,  and  the  civil  war  will  go  on  wasting  the 
country's  substance.  Never  had  China  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity of  pulling  herself  together  than  this  war  gave. 
It  is  being  thrown  away  because  of  the  greed  and  the 
ambitions  of  a  few  men." 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with 
President  Wilson's  speech  that  the  British  public  now 
has  forgiven  and  forgotten  the  often  reiterated  "Too 
Proud  to  Fight"  speech.  As  the  Glasgow  Weekly 
Herald  characteristically  puts  it,  (May  25)  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  made  handsome  amends  for  a  phrase 
which  once  suggested  imperfect  sympathy  with — or, 
at  all  events,  inadequate  knowledge  of — our  war 
aims.  If  he  was  formerly  'too  proud  to  fight'  for 
a  selfish  purpose,  he  declared  himself  ....  in 
New  York  a  week  ago  to  be  now  'proud  to  fight  for 
mankind,'  and  his  experience  convinces  him  that  noth- 
ing less  is  at  stake  than  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
.  .  .  .  President  Wilson's  words  are  a  useful  cor- 
rective to  war-weariness  in  high  places  and  in  low." 


ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  New  Offensive 

The  general  tone  of  the  French  press  commenting 
on  the  launching  of  the  long  expected  offensive  was 
almost  one  of  relief  that  the  delay  was  over.  Grim 
resolution  and  firmness  is  expressed.  All  the  papers 
expect  to  see  the  enemy  make  gains,  but  confidence 
is  expressed  in  the  ability  of  the  Allies,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Foch,  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance. 

Le  Petit  Parisien  (May  29),  urges  the  people  to 
remain  calm  in  spite  of  the  initial  reverses:  "We 
must  not  attempt  to  undervalue  the  enemy's  successes, 
but  we  must  also  guard  against  pessimism.  By  throw- 
ing a  large  number  of  battalions  against  that  part  of 
the  front,  he  (the  enemy)  may  have  believed  that  he 
would  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  inter-Allied  com- 
mand. It  is  clear  that  the  situation  at  Soissons,  and 
even  more  so  at  Rheims,  is  and  will  remain  precari- 
ous until  we  shall  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  re- 
establishment  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
enemy  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  deep  pocket  in  the 
positions  which  are  nearest  to  the  capital.  A  cry  of 
alarm  is  sure  to  be  raised.  Let  us  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  led  astray.  Let  every  one  keep  a  firm 
grip  on  himself.  A  battle  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
one  which  is  beginning  is  not  a  one  day  battle.  The 
French  command  shows  a  serenity  which  is  not  pre- 
sumption. Let  our  patience  equal  it  whatever  may 
be  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle." 

Commenting  along  the  same  line  V Evenement, 
May  28,  says:  "This  falling  back  does  not  exceed 
the  proportions  of  what  was  to  be  foreseen  during 
an  effort  as  large  as  that  undertaken  by  the  enemy, 
when  such  a  long  prepared  offensive  movement  is 
launched.  The  tone  of  the  communique  is  reassuring; 
it  shows  our  troops  retiring  in  good  order  and  falling 
back  on  their  lines  of  defense — doubtless  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aisne — where  their  reserves  are  waiting 
for  them." 

Practically  all  of  the  papers  are  wondering 
whether  this  attack  is  the  real  offensive  or  whether  it 
is  intended  to  mislead  the  Allied  command,  with  the 
intention  of  striking  the  real  blow  in  some  other  part 
of  the  line.  U Evenement,  (May  28),  expresses  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  real  offensive:  "No,  this  is  not 
a  diversion.  The  effectives  and  the  means  employed, 
the  extent  of  the  front  affected  ....  every- 
thing in  this  enterprise  contradicts  the  idea  of  a  di- 
version, even  though  our  enemy  be  rich  in  men  and 
material.  Besides,  if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in 
developing  and  exploiting  his  success,  he  would  ob- 
tain greater  and  more  important  strategic  results  here 
than  at  any  other  point.  But  as  he  is  certain  not  to  be 
successful,  it  is  probable  that  after  a  few  days  of 
violent  and  costly  battle,  he  will  turn  toward  another 
part  of  the  front,  which  will  appear  to  him  to  be  more 
accessible." 

This  same  view  is  held  also  by  Oui  (May  28): 
"The  violence  of  the  attack  and  the  length  of  the  front 
on  which  it  is  taking  place  dispenses  those  in  the  rear 
from  discussions  and  hypotheses.  They  will  do  wisely 
not  to  judge  the  heavy  blows  which  are  hammering 
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against  the  front.  They  are  brought  back  to  their 
duties  of  serious  days  and  hours.  They  must  be  si- 
lent and  wait,  see  the  danger  clearly  and  accept  it, 
await  events  and  not  diminish  nor  exaggerate  their 

importance   . 

"The  German  staff  has  grouped  nearly  75  divi- 
sions behind  the  western  front.    Therefore  it  has  the 
means  to  develop  its  operations.    Whatever  difficul- 
ties it  may  have  had  to  overcome  in  preparing  them 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  tempted 

by  the  prospect  of  finding  the  Allied  command^  un- 
prepared. It  may  have  expected  that  the  Allies'  re- 
serves, which  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation created  by  the  offensives  of  the  Somme  and  of 
Flanders,  would  not  correspond  to  that  required  by 
a  powerful  attack  on  the  Aisne  and  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  battle." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  Americans  as 
a  factor  in  the  war,  Marcel  Hutin  says  in  the  Echo  de 
Paris  (May  29) :  "It  is  essential  for  us  to  hold  out 
until  October,  and  to  face  other  hard  blows  the  weight 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  stand.  By  next  October 
the  Americans  will  have  more  than  1,500,000  men 
on  the  western  fronts.  Until  then,  as  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau  very  frankly  stated,  we  and  our  Allies  have  to 
face  all  the  attacks  of  the  Germans.  We  must  save 
our  reserves  until  that  time  and  hold  the  enemy  in 
check,  even  at  the  price  of  the  loss  of  ground.  We 
must  resign  ourselves  at  that  eventuality.  Already 
the  Americans  have  shown  us  the  measure  of  their 
valor  by  occupying,  yesterday,  to  the  west  of  Mont- 
didier,  the  village  of  Cantigny,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  stubbornly  defended  by  the  Germans." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Morale  During  the  Offensive 
If  German  morale  since  the  latter  part  of  March 
be  estimated  by  its  concrete  expressions,  German 
opinion  may  be  regarded  as  solidly  behind  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  The  8th  War  Loan  was  highly  success- 
ful. Further,  there  have  been  no  reports  of  the  dis- 
order and  agitation  in  certain  German  cities  such  as 
have  in  the  past  so  frequently  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Allies. 

From  a  closer  study  of  German  morale  today, 
however,  we  find  that  it  presents  neither  the  stabil- 
ity nor  the  vigor  of  the  early  phases  of  the  war.  The 
General  Staff  holds  popular  support,  partly  because 
it  is  the  only  organ  of  the  Empire  sure  of  its  course 
of  action,  but  largely  because  it  has  promised  peace 
as  the  outcome  of  a  successful  offensive.  The  public 
finally  had  come  to  believe  peace  impossible  through 
any  other  channel  than  victory.  "But  let  the  offen- 
sive be  short  and  decisive,"  was  the  common  cry. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  German  press  will 
give  a  close  reflection  of  German  opinion.  Prior  to 
the  opening  ol  up  rations  the  editors  were  taken  into 
confidence  of  the  General  Staff,  were  given  a  pro- 
gram to  follow  in  their  comment,  and  were  made  to 
feel  that  the  Government  relied  upon  them  to  give 
the  public  what  it  should  know.  The  General  Staff 
took  precautions  to  ensure  that  comment  on  the  course 
of  operations  should  only  emanate  from  the  accred- 


ited correspondents,  and  arranged  several  weeks  in 
advance  for  redoubled  military  control  over  the  press. 

An  analysis  of  German  opinion  in  the  course  of 
operations  since  March  21,  shows  fluctuations  corre- 
sponding in  the  main  with  those  on  the  battlefield. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  several  critical  moments 
the  German  press  wavered  in  a  manner  not  in  accord 
with  the  seeming  course  of  events.  This  occurred, 
for  example,  at  the  fall  of  Kemmel  when  the  German 
people  appeard  convincd  that  the  Government  was 
hiding  heavy  losses  from  them  and  were  too  agitated 
to  respond  to  this  victory. 

Delay  in  beginning  the  long-heralded  offensive  in- 
creased popular  tension  to  a  point  where  even  the 
Socialist  papers  called  for  action  as  a  relief.  This 
was  to  be  the  decisive  struggle,  the  last  step  to  peace, 
to  the  end  of  suspense.  (See  Press  Review,  March 
26  and  28.) 

The  first  news  of  the  offensive  was  a  burst  of  joy 
at  the  initial  success.  The  Tag  (March  22)  wrote: 
"On  to  Victory!  We  know  that  our  General  Staff  has 
given  all  its  energies  to  insure  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions of  success.  If  now  we  are  engaging  in  the  de- 
cisive battle,  it  is  with  the  consciousness  that  the  Ger- 
man front  has  every  protection  that  human  mind  can 
devise." 

Everything  had  been  prepared  in  advance.  The 
day  of  battle  had  been  fixed.  Its  opening  functioned 
like  clockwork,  and  the  General  Staff  was  about  to 
prove  itself  infallable.  The  heroic  moment  had  come. 
The  same  paper  writes:  "We  have  seen  many  quar- 
rels among  ourselves  this  past  winter.  Our  country 
has  been  upset  by  disorder,  doubt,  and  opposition. 
But  now  our  country  must  have  a  pure  heart  if  it  is 
to  prove  worthy  of  the  grand  exploits  of  the  pick  of 
our  youths.  The  heroism  of  our  soldiers  will  tri- 
umph in  this  last  ordeal.  We  will  win,  because  we 
have  both  justice  and  force  on  our  side." 

This  enthusiasm  lasted  throughout  the  first  fort- 
night of  operations.  Military  critics  of  the  cafe  vari- 
ety at  the  rear  especially,  predicted  first  Compiegne- 
Paris,  then  the  imminent  fall  of  Amiens  and  an  ad- 
vance to  the  sea.  German  guns  would  soon  sweep 
the  English  coast,  and  the  war  would  have  a  prompt 
and  happy  German  conclusion. 

Delays  in  German  advance,  while  explained  l.y 
the  accredited  correspondents  as  a  perfectly  normal 
"taking  stock"  prior  to  renewed  hostilities,  none  the 
less  showed  up  flaws  in  the  "fine  confidence"  of  the 
German  public.  The  first  indication  of  this  was  the 
embarrassed  explanation  made  by  the  Official  Wolff 
Bureau  (March  27)  regarding  losses. 

"British  losses  and  those  of  races  fighting  with 
them  exceed  all  previous  proportions,  either  in  Rus- 
sia or  Italy.  This  may  be  explained  by  their  hard- 
fought  resistance.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  they 
suffer  from  the  cross  fire  of  their  own  artillery."  All 
the  papers  made  explanations  of  this  nature,  adding 
that  German  losses  were  but  a  minimum,  owing  to 
splendid  German  leadership  and  the  disorganized 
British  forces  which  were  crumpling  before  them. 

Certain  papers,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
obstacles  were  great.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May 
26),  for  example,  remarks,   "enemy  machine  guns 
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were  more  effective   than   artillery  wherever  they 
could  keep  their  positions.    Von  Below's  army  espe- 
cially had  a  bitter  fight  in  the  beginning  . 
In  a  general  way  we  have  had  a  good  many  slightly 
wounded  soldiers." 

The  Wolff  Bureau  frequently  omitted  mention  of 
minor  reverses,  and  presented  local  victories  as 
achievements  of  note.  Such,  for  example,  was  the 
report,  April  8,  of  the  battle  south  of  the  Oise.  There 
six  German  divisions  advancing  on  a  French  divi- 
sion which  had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  itself  in 
covering  the  retreat.  This  division  managed  to  gain 
twelve  hours  time,  withdrawing  slowly  and  inflicting 
heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy.  The  Wolff  Bureau 
comments,  however,  "yesterday  the  Germans'  advance 
beyond  the  Oise  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  accomplished  by  the  Ger- 
man command  and  troops."  Of  course,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  forces  at 
this  point,  and  the  delay  is  explained  as  due  merely 
to  the  terrain.  The  notice  concludes  as  usual  that 
"the  larger  part  of  a  French  Regiment  was  buried  by 
our  artillery  fire,  and  our  own  losses  in  comparison 
were  relatively  slight." 

The  second  phase  of  the  offensive:  the  battles  of 
Armentieres  and  Ypres  were  announced  by  Ardenne 
[Berliner  Tageblatt,  April  14)  as  a  masterpiece  of 
strategy,  of  lightning  decision  and  intrepid  execution. 
The  swamps  do  not  check  the  enthusiastic  drive  of 
von  Quast's  army.  The  Lys  is  crossed,  and  Armen- 
tieres is  encircled.  The  audacious  diversion  toward 
the  north  has  fully  succeeded.  ....  To  the 
south  Bethune  and  the  Amiens-Calais  railroad  are 
already  under  our  guns." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  the  same  day  empha- 
sized the  gravity  of  this  new  catastrophe  for  the  Al- 
lies, "menacing  as  it  does  the  gigantic  British  bridge- 
head on  the  continent.  Already  the  German  attack 
has  eaten  into  100  km.  of  British  front  and  upset  it 
for  at  least  as  many  kilometers  to  the  rear.  This, 
however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  is  in  store  for 
the  Allies!"  The  success  east  of  Bailleul  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Wulvergheum  were  celebrated  as  priceless  ob- 
servation points. 

Then  followed  the  "Battle  of  the  Hills"  and,  of 
Ypres.  The  Germans  note  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  Ypres  salient,  predict  the  fall  of  fur- 
ther heights  as  imminent,  and  advise  General  Foch  to 
give  up  his  present  positions  in  order  to  have  time 
to  organize  his  foothold  on  the  coast.  The  Koelnische 
Zeitung  (April  18)  notes  that  the  French  coal  fields 
are  endangered,  and  that  the  railroad  lines  Haze- 
brouck-Lillers-Bethune  are  under  fire.  Ypres  need 
shortly  expect  the  same  fate  as  Armentieres.  The 
Lokal  Anzeiger  of  the  19th  notes  the  presence  of  Foch 
and  Castelnau  there,  and  predicts  the  imminent  evac- 
uation of  the  town.  The  Bayerischer  Kurier  (April 
21)  asks  if  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  British 
withdrawal  to  the  Sea. 

The  German  attack  on  the  Americans  at  Seiche- 
prey  was  exploited  by  the  Germans  to  prove  both  the 
inexperience  of  the  American  troops  and  the  feeble 
American  morale.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  the  Bay- 


erischer Kurier  (April  22)  called  attention  to  "an 
epidemic  of  voluntary  mutilations  among  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  distract  public  atten- 
tion from  the  slowing  down  of  operations  in  Picardy 
and  Flanders.  Public  opinion  wavered  and  wild  ru- 
mors threw  certain  parts  of  the  country  into  a  com- 
motion. In  Silesia  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
Government  was  holding  up  telegrams  in  order  to 
hide  heavy  losses.  In  the  Reichstag  the  most  extraor- 
dinary stories  were  circulated.  Indeed  several  of 
the  military  critics  hinted  that  it  was  here  that  many 
of  the  rumors  originated.  The  Minister  of  War  made 
an  explanation  of  the  military  situation  "to  calm 
their  nerves."  As  this  was  in  a  closed  session  the 
story  immediately  spread  that  the  Government  had 
admitted  heavy  losses.  This  demanded  further  and 
more  public  explanations.  A  Commissioner  of  the 
Government  spoke  for  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
Surgeon  General  felt  obliged  to  add  a  reassuring 
note. 

The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung  (April  23)  after 
declaring  that  the  momentary  pause  in  operations  had 
been  foreseen  deplored  the  activities  of  the  "defeat- 
ists." "Pauses  in  operations  in  the  West  should  not 
give  the  slightest  grounds  for  pessimism.  Any  well 
informed  person  knows  that  a  check  must  take  place 
in  an  advance  after  the  first  hostile  lines  have  been 
penetrated.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  pres- 
ent pause  in  operations  was  not  only  foreseen  but 
taken  into  account  by  the  High  Command  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  operations." 

The  Wolff  Bureau  added  daily  reassuring  notes 
destined  to  improve  German  morale.  The  wildness 
of  some  of  the  rumors  can  be  imagined  by  the  official 
note  of  May  3:  "the  rumor  that  in  recent  operations 
a  large  number  of  our  men  were  drowned  is  without 
foundation." 

But  this  did  not  check  the  spread  of  disquieting 
stories. 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April 
27)  attacked  violently  all  those  who  "dared  to  doubt 
of  complete  victory."  General  Kolbe  in  Germania 
(May  2)  noted  this  increase  in  pessimism.  Vor- 
waerts,  in  a  characteristic  article,  now  observed  that 
"several  weeks  of  brilliant  optimism  have  not  en- 
tirely closed  peoples  eyes." 

Von  Schreibershofen  in  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  (April  22)  warned  the  people  that  modern 
warfare  cannot  be  measured  by  old  standards.  "For 
its  victorious  prosecution  modern  war  demands  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  a  long  series  of  uninterrupted 
battles.  It  therefore  makes  extraordinarily  high  de- 
mands, not  only  on  the  ability  of  the  individual,  but 
also  on  the  whole  nation,  far  greater  than  those  of 
any  previous  war.  Victory,  however,  is,  more  than 
before,  the  real,  indestructible  expression  of  the 
strength  and  ability  of  a  nation,  the  result  of  physical 
and  moral  superiority  which  must  be  shown,  not  in  a 
sudden  flare  which  dies  down  as  rapidly,  but  in  long 
endurance  and  steady  achievement.  Military  suc- 
cesses are  thus  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  ability  and 
worth  of  a  nation.  Whichever  side  emerges  victori- 
ous from  a  modern  war,  with  its  long  duration,  has 
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proved  its  strength  and  moral  worth.  This  nation 
possesses  the  foundations  for  an  auspicious  and  hope- 
ful future.  It  will  be  able  to  make  good  the  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  it  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
war. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  article  reproaching 
the  pessimists  was  that  by  Salzman,  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (April  27)  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Reichstag  for  the  wavering  morale. 
He  observed  that  "it  is  remarkable  in  this  war  how 
often  the  tension  on  the  nerves  of  the  German  people 
produces  hallucinations.,,  (See  Press  Review,  May 
5). 

The  fall  of  Kemmel  came  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, but  curiously  enough  it  had  no  marked  effect  on 
the  general  state  of  uneasiness  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  for  more  than  a  week  heralded  it  as  a 
magnificent  achievement. 

The  press  estimates  of  the  importance  of  this  156 
meter  hill  surpass  all  English  superlatives.  The  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  (April  27)  values  it  more  highly  than 
"all  the  crests  of  the  Carpathians  and  of  the  Alps." 
To  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April  26) 
it  is  the  "corner  stone  of  the  Flemish  fortress;"  to  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  it  is  "the  key  of  the  British 
Front,  and  the  eyes  of  the  enemy."  All  the  papers 
announced  that  the  fate  of  Ypres  was  now  sealed,  and 
that  the  Allies  could  now  do  nothing  more  than  cover 
their  rereat  to  the  defenses  before  Dunkirk.  (Post, 
May  3,  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  April  27). 
The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April  27) 
even  prophesied  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  stra- 
tegic case  to  the  line  Paris-Tours. 

The  most  obvious  method  used  by  the  German 
press  to  calm  German  anxiety  over  losses  has  been 
to  keep  up  the  mirage  of  a  constant  series  of  victories. 
The  corollary  to  this  is  to  paint  a  dark  picture  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  enemy.  Each  costly  enterprise  was 
covered  by  accounts  of  enormous  French  and  British 
losses. 

The  Wolff  Bureau  described  the  losses  of  the 
French  at  the  Somme  and  on  Kemmel  as  exceeding 
anything  ever  seen  before.  The  Moroccan  division 
was  decimated  before  Hangard.  "In  Paris  is  a  reign 
of  terror  due  to  fear  of  the  French  Government  and 
fear  of  the  German  shells.  Only  a  few  blows  would 
suffice  to  strike  a  spark  on  the  tinder  there  to  create 
riots  which  would  free  the  French  from  the  British 
yoke,"  according  to  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  and 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  April  29. 

As  operations  slowed  down  toward  the  latter  part 
of  April,  public  opinion  was  carefully  prepared  for 
a  period  of  relative  immobility.  "The  troops  needed 
rest  and  regroupment.  The  enemy  had  made  fur- 
ther operation  difficult  by  throwing  in  new  divisions; 
the  position  of  Ypres  is  a  formidable  one;  the 
trenches  are  cement  covered;  each  hut  is  a  fortress, 
and  every  cellar  hides  machine  guns.  Rather  than 
struggle  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  it  is  more  easy  to 
let  the  enemy  wear  himself  out  in  vain  attacks.  Hin- 
denburg  keeps,  none  the  less,  the  initiative  of  opera- 
tions. To  the  defensive  retiring  operations  of  the 
enemy,  he  replies  by  an  annihilating  offensive  with 


the  objective  of  smashing  the  enemy's  forces."  (Ham- 
burg Fremdenblatt,  May  1,  Vossische  Zeitung,  May 
1,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  4.) 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (May  4) 
explained  the  impossibility  of  a  great  decisive  battle 
like  those  of  1870-71  because  today  the  enemy  de- 
clines to  take  part  in  mobile  warfare  and  continues 
to  withdraw  to  entrenched  positions. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  peace  rumors  for 
the  first  time  since  the  offensive,  began  to  spread.  "A 
strong  peace  through  victory"  was  announced  as  a 
program  by  certain  papers  of  the  Right  as  the  Kreuz- 
zeitung,  April  24.  The  question  of  war  indemnities 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Reichstag,  and  many  of 
the  Liberal  papers  began  to  talk  of  a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation. The  Muenchener  Augsburger  Abendzei- 
tung  (May  1)  asked  that  Germany  make  public  her 
minimum  war  aims.  Certain  papers  even  affected 
pity  for  France  "who  continues  to  shed  her  blood  for 
unscrupulous  Albion."  The  Deutsche  Aageszeitung, 
however,  protested  against  this  advance  toward 
France,  and  demanded  that  the  public  remain  united 
for  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  war  to  victory. 

During  the  first  week  of  May  German  military 
critics  explained  at  length  the  highly  advantageous 
position  in  which  Germany  finds  herself  today  on 
the  Western  front.  Von  Ardenne  compared  the  Ger- 
man lines  before  Ypres  today  with  those  of  1914,  and 
concluded  that  the  Allies  are  "wasting  their  strength 
in  fruitless  counter-attacks.  The  hitherto  cherished 
enemy  reserves  are  used  up,  and  the  enemy  defense 
becomes  weaker  as  a  result  of  the  thinning  of  its 
ranks.  .  .  .  Every  day  gained  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  capital  positions,  such  as  Kemmel,  means 
a  great  increase  in  the  time  it  can  be  held.  It  is  a 
week  since  the  storming  of  Mt.  Kemmel.  It  has  re- 
sisted all  attacks  till  now,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Presumably  the  fighting  around  Kemmel  Hill  will 
continue,  but  will  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  German 
Command,  but  a  jumping  board  for  a  renewed  of- 
fensive." 

Military  comment  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
has  been  scarcer  and  more  reserved.  The  German 
press  notes  the  belief  among  the  French  and  British 
that  another  big  offensive  is  to  be  expected,  without 
living  any  precise  indications  which  might  confirm 
these  suspicions.  The  papers  even  abstain  from  other 
than  general  speculation  over  objectives,  and  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  the  German  High  Com- 
mand will  strike  in  its  own  time.  The  German  press 
continues  to  find  indications  of  a  want  of  unity  among 
the  Allies.  The  papers  call  attention  to  the  fears  and 
ignorance  of  the  Allies  by  emphasizing  the  repeated 
assertions  of  each  of  them  that  the  main  offensive  is 
about  to  break  out  again  on  its  own  particular  front. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  19,  summarizes 
the  present  situation  as  one  which  has  in  store  a  seri- 
ous defeat  to  the  Allies. 

"The  past  week  of  the  war  was  filled  with  numer- 
ous single  combats,  some  of  which  were  due  to  Brit- 
ish-French attacks  and  others  to  German  thrusts. 
Even  though  very  considerable  fighting  forces  have 
been  brought  into  action  by  the  Allies,  north  of  Kem- 
mel Hill  for  instance,  yet  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
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Powers,  even  under  the  command  of  General  Foch, 
have  up  to  the  present  been  unable  to  launch  coun- 
ter operations  on  an  extended  scale — a  sure  proof  of 
the  weakening  of  the  British-French  reserve  armies. 

There  is  the  impression  that  General  Foch  is  lim- 
iting himself  to  restrengthening  to  a  certain  extent 
especially  hard  pressed  points  of  the  front  (above  all 
at  Ypres  and  before  Amiens)  by  means  of  local 
thrusts.  Also  that  he  is  keeping  by  constant  activity 
as  great  as  possible  a  number  of  German  divisions  at 
their  former  stations,  thus  rendering  more  difficult 
and  hindering  the  expected  new  blow  so  far  as  pos- 
sible and  placing  in  the  positions  of  the  former  re- 


serve army,  already  used  up  for  the  most  part,  new 
reserve  units  for  defense  against  the  strategic  results 
of  a  further  German  penetration. 

The  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  strength  of  the  prospective  new  Gennan  attack 
and  the  serious  consequences  of  the  first  two  German 
penetrations  (on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Lys)  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Allies.  It  will  be  tested  whether  the  French 
Command  did  not  considerably  over-estimate  its  pow- 
ers when  it  believed  itself  able  to  move  the  majority 
of  its  reserve  troops  from  its  left  (northern)  wing 
into  the  foremost  British  sectors.  Here  seems  to  lie 
the  initial  point  for  consideration  of  coming  events. 
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The  Continuation  of  the  Offensive 

As  the  battle  progresses  the  French  press  continues 
to  express  a  firm  determination  not  to  permit  itself 
to  become  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  ground  has  been  lost.  In  fact,  V Informa- 
tion (May  30)  in  a  rather  optimistic  article,  states 
that  yesterday's  operations  do  not  create  an  unfavor- 
able impression  "in  spite  of  the  important  advances 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We  can  say  today  that  the 
situation  points  clearly  to  an  amelioration." 

The  same  paper,  speaking  of  the  ground  gained 
by  the  Germans  quotes  the  London  Times  of  May  29: 
"The  importance  of  the  German  advance  must  not  be 
underestimated.  The  passage  of  the  Aisne  has  trans- 
formed the  attack  begun  Monday  into  an  operation 
of  great  importance,  fraught  with  a  certain  menace. 
Ii  is  also  regrettable  to  lose  positions  such  as  those 
which  the  Allies  have  just  sacrificed,  but,  in  a  battle 
like  the  present  one,  fluctuations  must  be  foreseen, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  ecprilibrium  will  soon  be  re- 
established.1" 

Maurice  Barres,  commenting  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Echo  de  Paris  (May  30),  draws  a  comparison 
between  the  present  attack  and  that  of  March  21: 
"On  March  21  the  enemy  broke  through  our  front 
and  rushed  at  the  breach.  This  permitted  him  to  ad- 
vance a  good  many  kilometers.  At  present  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  line  is  not  injured.  We  are  giving  way 
but  there  is  no  breach.  The  Germans  have  formed 
a  new  pocket,  but  they  find  an  organized  resistance 
opposing  them  everywhere." 

Almost  all  the  papers  feel  certain  that  reserves 
can  be  brought  up  in  time  to  prevent  the  Germans 
fiom  breaking  through  the  line  and  before  they  can 
obtain  any  decisive  victory.  Le  Matin  (May  30) 
says:  "The  arrival  of  numerous  French  reserves  is 
surely  imminent.  Their  action  ought  to  be  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  supplementary  forces  which  the 
Germans  are  undoubtedly  preparing  to  throw  into  the 
battle." 

Speaking  of  the  Americans,  the  same  paper  calls 
attention  to  "the  rapidity  with  which  they  assimilated 
the  method  of  combat  to  which  we  initiated  them." 
They  worked  in  perfect  liaison  with  the  French  and 
were  able  to  capture  a  goodly  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  material." 

^Information  (30  May)  calls  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  American  effort,  which  it  calls  "the 
product  of  a  truly  gigantic  organization,  the  effects 
of  which  are  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  German  com-' 
mand  would  like  to  strike  a  death  blow  before  this 
effect  can  be  brought  to  its  maximum." 

Henry  Bidou,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
(30  May),  believes  that  this  is  the  decisive  battle 


of  the  war,  that  this  present  action  will  decide  the 
final  outcome,  lor  Ludendorff  is  "throwing  his  divi- 
sions into  the  fire  like  kindling.  The  German  army 
must  come  through  victorious  or  else  it  will  be  des- 
troyed. .  .  .  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  the  decisive  hour  of  the  struggle, 
and  that  in  this  struggle  Germany  is  seeking  a  great 
victory  and  not  merely  attempting  to  gain  some  ad- 
vances." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

foch  and  the  utilization  of  the  french 
Reserves 

Unity  of  command,  or  rather  its  absence  among 
the  Allies,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  German  press.  When  it  was  first  announced 
that  Foch  was  to  take  the  Supreme  Command,  the 
German  papers  declared  that  nothing  less  than  dire 
necessity  would  have  forced  the  British  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice.  They  realized  now  that  they  must  forego 
this  last  vestige  of  insular  pride  in  order  to  save  their 
military  situation.  Some  of  the  papers  went  further, 
and  saw  in  this  momentous  decision  a  confession  of 
defeat.  The  British  were  now  passing  over  the  com- 
mand of  troops  confronted  by  a  hopeless  situation 
so  that  the  French  might  afterwards  bear  the  full 
reproach  of  defeat. 

The  semi-official  version,  however,  was  rather 
one  of  reserve  and  skepticism.  Unity  of  command 
is  a  fine  expression,  but  just  how  much  does  it  mean? 
Is  the  Italian  front  included?  Does  it  mean  that 
General  Foch  has  complete  free  disposition  of  the 
Allied  forces  on  the  French  front?  Or  is  the  con- 
cession merely  one  of  form  so  that  his  liberty  of 
action  will  still  be  hampered  by  all  manner  of  sus- 
ceptibilities and  petty  jealousies?  The  Wolff  Bureau 
doubted  whether  this  Supreme  Command  was  com- 
plete, and  predicted  imminent  difficulties. 

This  suggested  the  line  of  comment  followed  by 
the  German  press  regarding  Foch,  his  reserves,  and 
the  larger  strategy  of  the  Allies.  In  general,  the 
German  press  has  been  complimentary  to  Foch. 
They  conceded  that  he  was  the  greatest  General 
among  the  Allies.  But,  of  course,  he  was  not  of  the 
stuff  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  and  had  arrived 
too  late.  According  to  von  der  Osten-Sacken  in  the 
Rheinische  W estfalische  Zeitung  (April  8),  "Gen- 
eral Fich  finds  himself  in  an  almost  impossible 
position,  in  that  he  was  not  called  to  the  Supreme 
Command  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Heading  a  coalition  already  crumbling,  he 
finds  himself  confronted  by  an  army  more  numerous 
than  his,  completely  homogeneous,  and  inspired  by 
unlimited  confidence  in  victory.  Besides,  this  army 
is  commanded  by  Hindenburg  and  his  faithful  sec- 
ond, Ludendorff — a  superiority  in  command,  he  can- 
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not  deny.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must  be  lacking 
in  confidence — the  first  quality  of  a  great  captain — 
and  with  it  is  wanting  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  The 
British,  who  naturally  are  embittered  by  his  ap- 
pointment, refuse  to  admit  that  they  bear  the  bulk  of 
responsibility  for  the  debacle." 

The  same  writer  echoes  suggestions  circulated  in 
other  papers  as  to  the  personal  character  and  pres- 
tige of  Foch.  "Even  in  France  there  is  dissatis- 
faction over  his  command.  The  French  complain  of 
the  lai;ge  losses  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  are 
not  averse  to  giving  him  the  title  of  'drinker  of 
blood'." 

He  attributed  to  Foch  the  amusing  statement  that 
"he  is  no  longer  able  to  admire  Napoleon's  victories 
over  the  coalition  now  that  he  himself  is  at  the  head 
of  a  coalition." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  the  German 
press  watched  for  the  appearance  of  Foch's  divisions 
of  reserve.  Their  presence  was  falsely  indicated  a 
number  of  times.  Even  General  von  Ardenne,  usu- 
ally a  sober  enough  critic,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
(April  8)  gave  way  to  his  imagination:  "After  the 
bloody  losses  of  April  6,  and  the  German  diversion 
to  the  south  of  Lys,  Generalissimo  Foch  must  be  in 
a  quandary.  He  has  no  further  troops  than  those 
which  are  now  completely  exhausted,  or  which  are 
at  least  seriously  shattered.  To  be  obliged  to  face 
with  such  troops  an  adversary  who  is  still  fresh  and 
who  counts  on  victory  is  a  situation  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  desperate." 

The  incidence  to  which  this  distinguished  critic 
refers  is  that  of  Coucy-le-Chateau,  where  the  German 
drive  was  met,  not  by  troops  from  Foch's  reserves, 
but  by  a  single  division  which  not  only  was  holding 
its  own  sector,  occupied  for  some  months,  but  also 
that  of  two  other  divisions. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
(11  April)  indicates  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Armentieres  new  offensive  was  to  attract  the  reserves 
of  the  Allies  to  the  point  desired  by  the  German 
Command,  and  then  to  keep  them  distant  from  points 
where  they  might  hinder  German  operations. 

In  the  Neuste  Leipziger  Nachrichten  of  about 
the  same  date,  Col.  Egli  stated  that  Foch  no  longer 
had  the  large  mobile  reserves  necessary  for  effective 
action. 

The  German  press,  however,  showed  a  scarcely 
veiled  anxiety  over  the  strategic  reserve  army  of 
Foch,  rumored  to  comprise  some  sixty  divisions. 
Judging  from  the  comment  of  the  German  accredited 
correspondents,  its  size  and  movements  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  preoccupation  to  the  German  General 
Staff.  As  much  was  admitted  by  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  (April  2)  which  mentioned  for 
die  first  time  the  presence  of  Foch's  reserves  in  the 
region  of  Mould  id  ier-Noyon.  "Here  his  reserves 
can  come  and  smash  their  heads  at  their  leisure 
against  the  "defensive  German  flank."  The  Germans, 
however,  have  an  adequate  army  here  to  take  the  of- 
fensive at  any  moment,  and  these  forces  constitute 
a  permanent  menace  to  the  enemy.  We  have  achieved 
another    victory,    and    have    proved    the  fighting 


forces  of  our  army.  The  powerful  French  reserve, 
which  for  weeks  has  been  a  bugbear  to  us,  has  not 
been  able  to  stop  our  advance.  The  army  of  von 
Hutier  menaced  it,  forced  battle,  defeated  it,  and 
inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  it.  True  the  reserve  re- 
mains on  our  right  flank  with  important  numbers, 
but  it  now  knows  what  it  costs  to  measure  arms  with 
us.  Just  as  the  British  have  experienced  our  super- 
iority in  trench  warfare,  so  now  the  French,  in  open 
lighting,  are  learning  that  victory  follows  the  German 
armies.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Allies  have  been  in 
vain.  Irresistibly  our  march  to  the  West  continues." 

Von  Ardenne,  April  12,  saw  the  reserve  army 
confronted  by  a  new  difficulty — that  of  presenting 
a  face  on  two  fronts:  "Generalissimo  Foch  is  obliged 
to  make  an  embarrassing  choice.  Will  he  bring 
his  reserves  into  action  on  the  Oise  north  of  the  line 
Soissons-Compiegne,  or  north  of  Amiens?  Its  dis- 
organization will  be  further  accentuated  by  the 
powerful  offensive  undertaken  by  the  troops  of  our 
right  wing." 

In  the  period  between  March  22  and  April  4,  the 
accredited  correspondents  give  much  space  to  details 
of  the  advance,  to  the  displacement  of  the  British 
armies,  and  to  the  anticipated  drive  to  the  Sea.  But 
they  snowed  the  greatest  reserve  in  discussing  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  attack  on  the  Lys  and 
turned  much  of  their  comment  to  abstract  articles 
on  the  science  of  the  High  Command,  the  difficulties 
in  terrain,  and  the  zeal  of  the  infantry.  To  von  Ar- 
denne, the  battle  of  Armentieres  goes  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  "German  tactical  masterpiece."  Gaedka 
added  simply  that  this  diversion  to  the  north  is  one 
of  many  episodes  in  a  long  and  costly  spring  cam- 
paign. ' 

At  this  point  the  German  press  denied  the  in- 
tention of  the  General  Staff  to  carry  off  a  victory  at 
a  single  stroke.    It  is  here  that  the  idea  was  em- 
phasized that  the  objective  of  the  German  drive 
was  less  a  specific  point  than  to  wear  down  and  crush 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.   The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
(April  9)  writes:  "from  the  beginning  of  the  great 
battle,  the  essential  object  of  our  efforts  has  been  to 
weaken  the  enemy  by  inflicting  constant  losses  upon 
him,  thinning  out  his  ranks  and  by  forcing  him  to 
throw  his  reserves  of  men  and  material  into  the  bat- 
tle."   In  a  later  number  (April  11)  the  same  paper 
writes  "it  is  premature  to  speak  of  piercing  the 
enemy  lines,  but  that  has  become  possible.    The  at- 
tack on  Wareton  may  have  strategic  effects  in  the 
Ypres  salient.    The  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Brit- 
ish north  of  the  Somme  may  easily  prove  fatal  to 
them.    .    .    These  are  great  strategic  possibilities 
in  Hindenburg's  last  two  blows.    We  are  enfeebling 
the  enemy.    We  must  pursue  the  combat  against  the 
French  reserves,  we  must  weaken  and  scatter  them 
to  a  point  where  we  can  strike  the  blow  at  the  decisive 
point.   This  battle  Foch  has  lost." 

All  the  papers  emphasized  the  importance  of  first 
eliminating  the  French  reserves.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  and  Magdeburgischer  Zeitung  both  declared 
that  Foch  had  let  himself  be  out-manoeuvered  by 
Ludendorff.  "He  had  engaged  his  forces  badly  and 
let  them  be  prematurely  split  up.    In  constant  in- 
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certitude  about  the  point  at  which  the  enemy  would 
strike,  he  attempted  to  cover  at  the  same  time  Paris, 
Amiens,  and  Arras."  "The  surprise  at  Armentieres 
capped  the  climax  of  his  disorganization,"  declared 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  "From  now 
on  he  will  be  unable  to  undertake  a  methodical  coun- 
ter offensive,"  wrote  von  Ardenne.  The  Rheinische- 
Jfestfalische  Zeitung  indicated  that  already  Foch 
was  the  subject  of  violent  and  just  criticism,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  France:  "Germany  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  absolute  confidence." 

Von  der  Osten-Sacken  (April  12)  wrote  that  the 
British  could  no  longer  avoid  throwing  new  divisions 
into  the  battle  of  Armentieres,  and  to  do  this  they 
would  have  to  remove  troops  from  other  sectors.  The 
French  would,  therefore,  now  be  obliged  to  replace 
the  British  in  certain  sectors  near  Amiens.  But  the 
French  army  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  assume 
this  added  burden,  and  had  already  put  all  their 
forces  in  line  to  cover  he  Compeigne-Soissons  front 
menaced  by  the  army  of  von  Boehm.  "General  Foch 
certainly  does  not  wish  to  expose  the  Capitol  to  such 
a  risk.  Rather  than  sacrifice  Paris,  General  Foch 
would  prefer  to  see  the  English  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  in  such  a  case 
this  would  mark  the  end  of  the  coalition  which  is 
fighting  against  Germany." 

Stegemann  in  the  Bund  (a  Swiss  pap*er,  April 
20)  commented  on  the  second  phase  of  the  operations 
with  a  documentation  which  clearly  shows  a  German 
origin.  The  critic  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  French 
and  British  counter-offensive  would  shortly  be  opened 
on  the  Aire-Bethune  line.  He  believed  that  the  French 
army  of  reserves  was  increasingly  depleted.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  he  indicated  the  Allies'  decision  to  send 
from  two  to  six  Italian  divisions  to  the  Picardy  front; 
this  would  condemn  the  Italians  to  defensive  warfare 
on  their  own  lines.  He  added  that  the  350,000  to 
400,000  Americans  now  in  France  represented  not 
more  than  100,000  to  150,000  fighting  troops,  of 
which  nothing  could  be  expected  when  compared  with 
the  400  divisions  now  massed  on  the  Western  front. 

The  Hamburg-Nachrichten  (April  24)  comment- 
ed with  satisfaction  upon  the  events  of  the  preceding 
weeks,  noting  that  operations  had  greatly  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  Allies,  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  crushing  the  enemies'  forces. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (May  6)  publishes  an 
important  article  relating  to  French  manpower  and 
the  significance  of  the  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill.  "Ever 
since  the  great  battle  in  France,  Foch  continues  to 
throw  his  divisions  into  the  gaps,  and  French  blood 
flows  in  streams.  The  state  of  man-power  in  France 
we  have  known  for  some  time  past,  and  we  know  the 
Frenchmen  of  discernment  are  crying  out  that  France 
as  a  nation  is  ruined.  Now  it  seems  that  the  1918 
class,  which  a  short  time  ago  filled  the  various  depots 
in  France  are  to  be  used  to  fill  the  gaps.  This  class 
certainly  will  fill  up  depleted  divisions  for  a  time,  but 
what  then?  Many  of  the  same  divisions  are  being 
used  over  and  over  again,  a  sign  that  there  cannot  be 
many  left  of  Foch's  original  reserves;  for  he  must 
be  holding  back  some  of  his  reserves  for  eventualities 
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on  the  French  front.  In  any  case  there  seems  to  be 
no  opening  for  a  French  counter-offensive  on  a  big 
scale  at  present,  even  with  the  available  reserves. 

"By  a  big  counter-offensive  we  do  not  mean  strong 
counter-attacks  on  the  enemy  fronts  menaced  by  us— 
these  enterprises  have  but  a  purely  local  character. 
The  counter  operation  serves  the  purpose  either  of 
creating  a  diversion  at  another  part  of  the  front,  or  of 
initiating  a  counter-attack  on  a  big  scale  against  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  attacking  forces,  which 
from  a  tactical  standpoint,  is  the  flank.  That  might 
have  been  the  case  against  our  southern  flank  in  the 
great  battle  somewhere  between  Montdidier  and  Noy- 
on.  Foch  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  decided  to  do  this, 
and  had  assembled  his  forces,  when,  on  March  30,  we 
attacked  before  it  was  expected,  and  forced  back  the 
French.  The  new  battles  deprived  Foch  of  further 
reserves,  as  these  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  thrust  for- 
ward to  points  where  the  fighting  was  critical.  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  English  Army,  resulting  from 
our  capture  of  Mt.  Kemmel,  Foch  understood  what 
our  correspondent  E.  R.  wrote  in  one  of  our  recent 
issues:  'That  if  the  English  were  driven  from  the 
Continent,  it  would  be  disastrous  for  France.'  This 
realization  is  the  true  reason  for  the  continued  sacri- 
fice of  French  forces.  But  the  whole  undertaking 
must  end  in  defeat;  it  is  a  game  of  va  banque,  filling 
up  one  gap  and  at  the  same  time  tearing  open  another. 
On  May  4  yet  another  game  for  a  high  stake  was  lost. 
After  extraordinary  heavy  drumfire,  an  attack  by  the 
French  took  place  along  the  whole  ridge  from  Mt. 
Kemmel  as  far  as  west  of  Bailleul.  Fresh  divisions 
again  took  part,  a  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
to  this  attack.  Nine  to  ten  divisions  must  have  taken 
part.  Thanks  to  our  brilliant  observation  on  the 
ridge,  the  effect  of  our  artillery  fire  was  terrific. 

France's  Army  on  May  4  once  more  sac- 
rificed itself  for  England  in  proportion  to  9  to  1 — and 
all  to  no  purpose. 

"As  we  lately  pointed  out,  this  sacrifice  is  exactly 
what  we  want;  for  the  oftener  the  enemy  is  weakened 
and  defeated,  the  nearer  we  approach  our  final  de- 
cision. This  we  shall  probably  reach,  not  after  a  few- 
weeks  of  fighting,  but  at  the  end  of  several  months." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (May  10) 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  British  had  thrown  the 
brunt  of  the  offensive  upon  the  French,  and  that 
French  losses  have  decisively  removed  the  possibility 
of  an  important  French  counter-offensive.  The  Ger- 
man advance  has  so  disarranged  the  Allies'  com- 
munications that  the  mobility  of  the  remaining  re- 
serve divisions  is  destroyed. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  always  the  French 
divisions  which  are  thrown  into  the  battle  to  bleed 
on  what  is  really  the  English  front.  The  fact  that 
the  French  have  not  only  taken  over  60  miles  of  front 
again  since  the  beginning  of  the  German  offensive  on 
March  21,  but  that  they  are  being  sent  into  action 
with  the  same  sacrifices  on  the  Avre,  on  the  Ancre, 
on  the  Somme,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Lys,  shows 
at  any  rate  that  England  is  once  more  able  to  get 
her  allies  to  bleed  for  her.  There  cannot  be  much 
left  of  the  great  army  of  manoeuvre  which,  until  quite 
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recently,  was  weighing  upon  faint  hearts  at  home  like 
a  mountain. 

"It  is  already  clear  from  statements  by  prisoners 
that  the  same  divisions  are  frequently  being  sent  into 
action  again  and  again.  The  fact  recently  reported 
that  die  1918  class  are  at  the  front  rather  confirms  the 
fact  that  France's  reservoir  of  men  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  great  reserve  army  is  being 
used  up  in  emergency  tactical  measures. 

"Events  have  passed  quite  differently  from  what 
the  Allies  imagined.  Although  it  must,  doubtless,  be 
assumed  that  Foch  still  has  tactical  reserves  on  his 
several  hundred  miles  of  front,  yet  these  will  never  be 
of  strategic  importance,  since  he  dare  not  remove 
diem  from  their  local  tasks. 

"If  we  examine  the  situation  still  further,  we  see 
how  brilliantly  our  High  Command  had  planned  its 
operations.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
in  the  present  situation  on  the  West  front  that  Foch's 
reserves  have  been  broken  up  in  Flanders  and  Pic- 
ardy?  What  would  really  have  been  achieved  if,  as 
so  many  demanded,  the  English  and  French  fronts 
had  been  completely  separated  by  a  break  through  of 
the  attacking  wedge  via  Amiens-Abbeville  to  the 
coast?  Foch  would  have  been  no  less  ready  today 
with  40  to  60  divisions  around  Paris,  ready  to  take 
the  counter-offensive. 

"Today  this  is  impossible,  and  the  open  area  be- 
tween Amiens  and  the  sea  by  which  railway  com- 
munications still  exist  between  North  and  South 
France  forms  a  welcome  route  for  taking  reinforce- 
ments to  the  bridgehead  of  Calais.  If  England  re- 
quires further  French  forces  they  are  sent  by  this 
route.  But  what  now  if  a  blow  were  to  be  delivered 
at  Verdun  or  in  Lorraine?  All  the  direct  railway 
routes  behind  the  front  between  North  and  South 
France  are  rendered  useless  by  the  German  wedge 
before  Amiens.  The  remnant  reserves  would  have  to 
be  sent  by  circuitous  routes  through  the  gap  at  Abbe- 
ville to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  front;  and  if  the 
enemy  Commander-in-Chief  takes  them  there,  and 
Haig  calls  for  help  because  Hindenburg  presses  him 
again  in  Flanders,  the  troops  will  have  to  be  brought 
I >ack  by  a  circuitous  route.  In  brief,  Foch,  as  Com- 
mander of  all  the  enemy  reserves,  is  in  a  position  of 
die  greatest  embarrassment." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May  12)  publishes  an 
interesting  estimate  of  the  Allies'  losses  and  the  effect 
this  will  have  upon  the  course  of  operations:  "The 
l roops  of  General  Petain  and  General  Foch,  at  the  be- 
diming of  the  offensive  were  supposedly  so  arranged 
thai  Petain  had  70  divisions  at  the  front  while  Foch 
had  charge  ol  60  divisions  as  a  reserve  Army.  Forty- 
lour  infantry  and  five  cavalry  divisions  of  this  French 
army  were  engaged  in  the  offensive,  although  the  Ger- 
man attack  was  only  directed  against  the  British 
I  ronl ;  and  even  several  of  these  French  divisions  have 
already  been  used  several  times.  If  the  French  Com- 
mand had  not  withdrawn  strong  forces  of  reserves 
from  the  sectors  from  Noyon  to  the  Swiss  frontier, 
die  far  famed  French  reserve  army  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  very  few  divisions.  The  estimate  of  60 
divisions  was  probably  too  high.    In  any  case  this 


reserve  army  is  no  longer  that  body  of  maneuvering 
troops  which — as  it  was  thought — would  be  able  stra- 
tegically to  decide  the  war. 

"They  can  bring  necessary  aid  to  a  threatened 
front,  but  an  independent  attack  is  no  longer  to  be 
expected  from  them.  This  is  out  of  the  question  at 
present  because  of  the  102  worn-out  divisions  which 
form  considerably  more  than  the  half  of  all  the  troops 
in  France  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  cer- 
tain, moreover,  that  many  of  these  units  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  that  in  the  constant  revelation 
of  the  regiments  great  bodies  of  troops  have  been  con- 
sumed. The  Allies  have  probably  lost  over  a  million 
men,  thousands  will  return  to  the  front  again,  it  is 
true,  but  thousands  are  dead,  crippled,  or  made  pris- 
oners." 

Von  der  Osten-Sacken  in  the  Rheinische  Westfael- 
ische  Zeitung  ( May  21)  discussed  the  situation  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  resumption  of  the  battle.  "Foch 
is  too  far-sighted  not  to  understand  that  the  offensive 
has  only  been  interrupted,  and  not  broken  off.  He 
must  understand  that  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
we  capture  now  or  a  little  later  Calais,  Amiens  and 
Compeigne,  the  three  cities  which  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  defend.  Although  five  or  six  Italian  di- 
visions now  hold  the  Vosges  front,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
American  forces  are  in  Lorraine  sectors,  none-the-less 
the  total  of  his  reserves  does  not  surpass  four  divi- 
sions. All  the  rest  is  in  the  front  line,  or  already 
engaged  in  Flanders  or  on  the  Somme.  He  seems 
now  to  have  given  up  hopes  of  retaking  by  furious  as- 
saults the  gains  we  have  made  in  Flanders.  For  some 
days  he  has  made  no  further  important  attempt  in 
this  sector.  He  now  no  doubt  understands  that  he 
cannot  prevent  us  from  continuing  our  offensive  up 
to  the  time  that  he  has  considerable  American  forces 
at  his  disposal,  and  that  consequently  he  has  every 
immediate  advantage  in  avoiding  needless  sacrifice. 
This  would  permit  him  later  to  oppose  Hindenburg 
with  a  maximum  number  of  divisions.  To  this  end 
Foch  seems  to  have  made  a  partial  regrouping  of 
his  armies.  Certain  indications  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  has  transferred  French  troops  from  Flanders 
to  the  Avre  where  he  fears  a  surprise  attack.  Here 
he  has  made  repeated  reconnaissances;  but  whatever 
he  may  do  will  be  inadequate  to  hinder  the  prepara- 
tion of  Hindenburg  or  to  break  the  course  of  un- 
flinching destiny." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung  (May  23)  quotes  the  mil- 
itary critic  of  the  Nieuve  Courant  (Holland)  on 
Foch's  reserves: 

"Foch  has  only  reserves  enough  to  strengthen  the 
weak  points  in  the  line.  ...  He  only  knows 
that  Amiens,  Flazenbrouck,  and  Ypres  are  vital  points 
at  which  the  enemy  has  aimed,  and  which  must  be 
protected  at  any  cost.  To  do  so,  however,  demands 
so  large  a  part  of  his  reserves  that  they  are  deprived 
of  their  original  strategic  function.  At  present  these 
troops  are  in  front  of  Amiens  and  Hazenbrouck,  and 
north  and  west  of  Kemmel  Hill.  Here  they  simply 
await  another  attack,  and  more  they  cannot  do 

Foch  undoubtedly  wished  to  keep  his  reserves  in- 
tact, but  what  else  can  he  do?  This  is  the  more  true 
in  that  the  future  American  army — the  greatest  of  all 
possible  reserves — must  be  utilized  in  the  same  way." 
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Appeal  for  Dogs  at  the  Front 

An  interesting  appeal  for  messenger  dogs  for  use 
on  the  Western  Front  appears  in  the  Berliner  Zeitung 
am  Mittag  of  May  16:  "In  the  great  battles  on  the 
Western  Front,  dogs  have  repeatedly  carried  mes- 
sages from  the  first  lines  to  the  rear  through  the  most 
intense  bombardments.  The  lives  of  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers have  been  saved  through  the  service  of  the  mes- 
senger dogs.  Reports  of  great  military  importance 
have  been  carried  to  their  proper  destination  on  time 
by  these  dogs. 

"Although  the  need  for  messenger  dogs  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  there  are  still  dogs  service- 
able for  war  which  are  owned  by  people  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  the  decision  to  lend  their  animals 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  Fatherland. 


"The  kind  of  dogs  which  are  adapted  to  this 
work  are:  German  sheep  dogs,  Dobermann,  Aire- 
dales and  Rottweiler,  as  well  as  cross-breeds  of  these 
types,  who  are  quick,  healthy,  at  least  one  year  old, 
and  with  a  shoulder  height  of  more  than  50  centi- 
meters; also  Leonberger,  Newfoundlands,  St.  Ber- 
nards and  mastiffs.  The  dogs  are  trained  by  experts 
in  dog  schools;  if  they  survive  the  war,  they  are  to  be 
returned  to  their  owners.  They  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble care,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  without  charge. 

"To  all  owners  of  dogs  of  this  kind,  the  urgent 
plea  is  again  presented  'Place  your  dogs  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fatherland!' 

"Applications  for  the  War  Dogs  School  and  the 
Messenger  Dogs  School  are  to  be  directed  to  the  In- 
spection of  Liaison  Troops,  Berlin  W.  Kurfursten- 
damm  152,  Messenger  Dogs  Section." 
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The  Present  Situation  in  Austria-Hungary 

The  meeting  of  the  Austrian  and  German  Em- 
perors at  German  General  Headquarters  and  the  great 
Pan-Slav  demonstrations  at  Prague  were  the  two  out- 
standing events  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  following  summary  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  people  in  reflecting  these 
events  and  their  corollary  causes  and  by-products, 
especially  as  concerns  the  vast  battle  now  continuing 
on  the  Western  Front,  has  been  written  from  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  press,  mainly  between  the  dates 
May  18-25. 

Austrian  Opinion  on  the  Austro-German 
Alliance 

Reports  of  the  nature  of  the  agreements  reached 
hetween  the  Austrian  and  German  Emperors  at  their 
recent  meeting  at  the  German  General  Headquarters 
have  come  largely  from  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
sources.  In  Austria  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  elements  opposed  to  the  Alliance,  which 
have  set  rumors  in  motion  which  the  pro-German 
Austrian  press  has  endeavored  to  counteract.  In 
Hungary,  Parliament  has  been  in  session,  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  alliance  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  interpellations  and  speeches  by  prominent  Hun- 
garian deputies. 

In  Germany  the  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  interest  is  only 
to  ascertain  how  large  a  control  the  new  alliance  will 
give  Germany  over  its  weaker  partners.  In  Austria 
the  press  is  forced  to  combat  the  feeling  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  alliance  means  Austria's  surren- 
der of  independence  of  action  in  the  political,  mili- 
tary and  industrial  fields. 

In  reply  to  the  question  why  the  present  moment 
was  chosen  for  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  may  be  pertinent:  Germany 
desired  to  bind  Austria-Hungary  to  itself  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  latter  was  the  most  helpless  and  the 
least  able  to  exercise  any  independence  of  action  and 
yet  before  the  elements  in  Austria,  which  were  work- 
ing towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Monarchy  gained 
control.  The  present  moment  found  the  Monarchy 
particularly  helpless.  In  the  first  place,  food  condi- 
tions in  Austria  are  now  more  desperate  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  the  war.  Whereas  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war  Austria  had  comparatively 
plenty  as  contrasted  with  Germany,  conditions  were 
now  reversed  and  Germany  is  actually  supplying 
small  quantities  of  provisions  to  the  starving  fron- 
tier populations  of  Austria.  In  the  second 
place,  Austria's  repressed  nationalities,  always  dis- 


contented, had  reached  a  state  of  restlessness  which 
was  threatening  open  rebellion.  Thirdly,  among  the 
Germans  of  Austria  there  was  widespread  dissatis- 
faction, both  because  of  the  failure  to  organize  food 
distribution  satisfactorily  and  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's unsuccessful  attempts  to  win  the  Slavs  by  mak- 
ing them  small  concessions  at  the  expense  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Austrian  Germans 
had  reached  a  stage  where  they  openly  threatened 
to  appeal  for  temporary  protection  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. 

Two  other  considerations  contributed  to  the  three 
above  mentioned  to  make  the  moment  an  especially 
propitious  one  for  Germany  to  force  Austria  to  accept 
its  terms;  the  Austrian  Parliament  was  adjourned,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  parliamentary  discussion  or 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  German  Alliance, 
and  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  is  always  believed  to 
have  been  in  favor  of  a  union  of  autonomous  Aus- 
trian states  rather  than  a  close  alliance  with  Germany, 
was  so  compromised  by  the  exposures  of  Clemenceau, 
that  he  was  in  no  position  to  resist  German  demands. 
All  these  elements  worked  together  to  create  a  situ- 
ation in  Austria  which  made  it  easily  possible  for 
Germany  to  force  the  Monarchy  to  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions which  might  be  prescribed  to  it  by  Germany. 
For  Germany  to  wait  longer  before  taking  action  to 
tie  Austria  to  it,  would  have  been  dangerous,  as  the 
Austrian  economic  and  political  situation  was  so  crit- 
ical that  a  revolution  was  not  an  impossibility. 

Germany  desired  the  Austro-Hungarian  Alliance 
because  it  realized  that  its  increasing  military  need 
was  corresponding  to  a  decreasing  Austrian  need. 
Since  Russia  collapsed,  Austria-Hungary  faced  no 
enemy  with  whom  there  was  any  unsurmountable  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  an  agreement  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations  on  Aus- 
tria's part,  whereas  Germany  needs  all  available  man 
power  for  the  development  of  its  Eastern  schemes  and 
for  use  against  France.  The  first  point  of  agreement 
at  General  Headquarters  between  the  two  Empires 
was  undoubtedly,  therefore,  a  military  agreement,  by 
which  Austria  consented  to  place  a  certain  number  of 
men  at  Germany's  disposal.  Their  number  has  been 
placed  at  500,000.  In  regard  to  the  political  agree- 
ments, no  definite  announcements  have  been  made. 
The  Polish  Question  was  taken  up  and  the  outlines  of  a 
solution  agreed  upon.  The  necessary  measures  to 
be  taken  to  suppress  any  attempts  at  rebellion  by 
Austria's  Slav  nationalities  were  discussed  and  pre- 
sumably German  military  aid  promised  in  case  of 
need.  In  the  economic  field  Germany  apparently  con- 
sented to  help  relieve  Austria's  critical  food  situation 
and  possibly  agreed  to  adopt  the  principle  of  break- 
ing down  national  frontiers  as  far  as  distribution  and 
requisition  of  food  supplies  were  concerned,  so  as  to 
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form  a  territorial  unity  in  this  regard.  In  return  for 
these  favors,  Germany  presumably  gained  commer- 
cial concessions  and  possibly  assurances  that  tariff 
walls  would  not  be  raised  against  the  importation  of 
German  industrial  products. 

The  majority  of  Vienna  papers  strongly  approve 
the  Alliance,  which  they  find  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  isolation  of  the  Central  Powers  during  the  war, 
and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  now  opened  up  for  the 
combined  allied  activities,  the  Mitteleuropa  of  Nau- 
mann.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  defensive  alliance 
against  Russia  has  been  given  a  general  character,  as 
not  Russia  but  France  and  England  are  the  future 
enemies  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Reichspost 
describes  the  future  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Central . 
Powers: 

"Roumania  is  more  definitely  bound  to  them  than 
ever  before  and  similar  states  from  Finland  to  the 
Crimea  are  being  created  and  will  form  new  relations 
to  the  Central  Powers  when  their  Bolsheviki  period 
is  completed.  The  activities  of  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  engineers  who  are  uniting  Galicia  with 
the  Bosphorus,  are  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  the  new 
Orient  with  Central  Europe,  and  opens  up  a  new  life 
with  a  wide  horizon  of  common  industrial,  political 
and  state  work." 

There  is  passing  mention  accorded  to  the  "League 
of  Nations"  idea,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  point  out 
that  such  a  defensive  alliance  as  has  been  formed 
might  easily  find  a  place  in  the  "League,"  in  case  the 
idea  were  found  practicable. 

It  is  emphasized  that  it  is  the  Polish  Question 
which  has  made  a  precision  of  the  Alliance  necessary, 
as  this  question,  if  left  indefinitely  unsolved,  or,  if 
solved  by  one  or  the  other  state  without  the  entire 
accord  of  its  ally,  might  be  the  cause  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  states.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  commercial  agreements  which  have  been 
reached  will  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Entente  to 
weaken  the  Central  Powers  by  a  commercial  blockade, 
although  just  in  what  manner  this  is  to  be  achieved,  the 
press  does  not  indicate. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  makes  a  most  significant 
statement  that  the  result  of  the  Alliance  will  be  to  di- 
minish the  importance  of  Austrian  internal  crisis  and 
to  do  away  with  the  danger  that  the  Monarchy  may  be 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  independent  states. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  is  the  only  paper  in  the  Ger- 
man language  in  Austria  which  objects  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Alliance.  It  points  out  that,  if  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  to  form  a  permanent  politi- 
cal and  economic  unit,  then  the  Entente  will  adopt 
the  same  tactics.  Alliance  will  stand  against  alliance, 
and  the  world  will  be  permanently  divided  into  two 
armed  camps.  The  Socialist  paper  is  especially  in- 
dignant that  the  decision  affecting  the  future  of  the 
millions  of  Austria  should  be  left  to  ambassadors 
and  generals,  and  demands  that  Parliament  be  granted 
the  final  word  on  all  these  matters. 

In  the  German  press  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  op- 
position to  the  Alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Slav  ele- 
ments in  z\ustria  will  be  reinforced  by  that  of  certain 
ir.dustrial  classes,  who  fear  that  the  granting  to  Ger- 
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many  of  special  trade  concessions  will  result  in  the 
flooding  of  the  Austrian  market  with  German  goods 
and  the  decline  of  Austrian  industry  before  the  over- 
powering competition  of  Germany.  In  an  editorial 
which  is  enclosed  in  transaction,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
endeavors  to  meet  the  arguments  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  the  Alliance  from  this  industrial  point 
of  view. 

The  Alliance  and  Hungarian  Opinion 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  been  in  session, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  German  Alliance  was  made  the 
subject  of  interesting  discussion  in  this  body.  Count 
Karolyi  in  a  speech,  boldly  attacked  a  close  union 
with  Germany,  which  he  argues  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  peace,  and  which  at  best  leads  to  an  armed  peace. 
He  demanded  that  the  Government  make  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  exact  nature  of  the  decisions  reached,  and 
submit  these  decisions  immediately  to  Parliament 
for  its  approval.  He  stated  that  "at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  pervaded  with  democratic  ideas,  when  every- 
where there  is  protest  against  the  activity  of  secret 
diplomacy,  it  is  our  (Hungary's)  demand  that  we  be 
permitted  to  see  clearly,  and  that  our  word  be  heard 
before,  and  not  after  final  action  is  taken."  In  his 
reply  to  Karolyi's  interrogations,  Wekerle  made  a 
cautious  speech,  which  has  special  significance,  as  it 
is  the  first  government  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  decisions  made  at  German  Headquarters.  Wek- 
erle stated  that  a  complete  accord  was  reached  rela- 
tive to  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance,  for  which  concrete 
agreements  were  to  be  worked  out  through  future  ne- 
gotiations, and  that  military  arrangements,  providing 
for  the  uniformity  in  equipment  and  procedure  (vor- 
gehen)  of  the  allied  armies  were  determined  upon. 
I'i  is  significant  that  Wekerle  stated  that  no  final  eco- 
nomic settlement  would  be  made  without  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  was  silent 
in  regard  to  taking  similar  action  for  the  military  and 
political  agreements.  Count  Apponyi,  in  a  speech 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  bearing  of  the  new  Alli- 
ance upon  the  solution  of  the  Polish  problem,  ex- 
pressed the  usual  Hungarian  apprehensions  lest  the 
Polish  Question  had  been  settled  by  a  personal  union 
with  the  Hapsburg  Crown,  which  would  detrimentally 
affect  Hungary's  present  position  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. 

In  a  contributed  article  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
of  May  19  by  Count  Andrassy,  and  a  lso  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Pester  Lloyd,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  conclusion  of  general  peace  will  not  mean  that 
Austria  and  Germany  will  have  no  enemies,  and  that 
it  is  just  against  the  future  enemies  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers that  the  Alliance  is  most  necessary.  Here  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  clearly  show  how  little  thought  they  now 
give  to  the  formation  of  a  "League  of  Nations."  The 
Pester  Lloyd  states: 

"In  spite  of  their  terrible  defeats,  Serbia,  Ruma- 
nia and  Italy  will  certainly  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  irredenta.  It  is  possible  that  in  Lon- 
don, as  formerly  in  Petrograd,  there  will  remain  the 
idea  of  destroying  Turkey — the  bridge  to  India 
through  Austria.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
have  common  interests  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  exist  between  them."   Previously,  in  discussing 
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the  Rumanian  treaty  and  the  declaration  of  the  Allies 
that  they  reserved  the  right  to  revise  this  treaty,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  meant  that  the  Entente  felt  them- 
selves free  in  the  future  to  support  Rumania's  irre- 
dentist claims  against  Hungary. 

In  his  article,  Count  Andrassy  states  that  Russia, 
even  though  a  pacific  confederation  of  states,  may 
still  work  for  the  reunion  of  all  Slavs  in  one  state 
group.  He  frankly  admits  that  the  formula  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  their  own  destinies 
would  tend  to  decompose  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy into  its  national  elements.  These  tendencies 
require  the  future  strengthening  of  the  alliance  as 
"the  world  is  divided  into  camps  and  the  situation 
will  not  change  itself  in  a  day." 

From  what  has  been  learned  of  the  Magyar  press, 
it  does  not  appear  to  share  unanimously  the  Austro- 
German  appreciation  of  the  Alliance  policy.  The 
Magyar  Hirlap  states  that  it  cannot  celebrate  the  bene- 
fits of  such  an  alliance  until  its  terms  are  known  and 
until  they  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  legal  and 
constitutional  measures.  The  Magyar  Orszag  and 
the  Pesti  Naplo  in  articles  heavily  censored,  fear  that 
the  military  convention  which  may  have  been  reached 
will  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  national  Hungarian 
Army,  for  which  Hungarians  have  been  hoping,  and 
express  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  binding  them- 
selves politically  and  economically  to  Germany.  The 
Magyar  Orszag,  Karolyi's  organ,  states: 

"The  future  of  our  country  demands  political  and 
economic  independence.  We  have  need  of  a  national 
army,  and  of  economic  autonomy.  If  the  new  alli- 
ance has  the  germs  of  future  wars,  we  can  only  shud- 
der at  it,  and  if  it  forces  Hungary  to  enter  into  a  cus- 
toms union  with  Austria  and  Germany,  we  would 
see  in  it  the  strongest  blow  that  has  even  been  directed 
against  our  country." 

The  Prague  Demonstration 
A  prominent  Czech  recently  remarked:  "If  you 
will  have  the  first  Congress  of  oppressed  nationalities 
in  Rome,  we  will  hold  the  second  in  Prague."  The 
realization  of  this  prophecy  has  come  about  more 
quickly  than  might  have  been  thought  possible.  The 
meetings  at  Prague  on  May  16  and  17  last  were  in 
fact  a  congress  of  the  oppressed  Slav  nationalities 
of  Austria.  It  was  the  prompt  answer  of  the  Slav 
opposition  to  the  German  Alliance  and  a  Germanized 
Mitteleuropa. 

The  Prague  demonstration  was  a  triumph  for 
Czech  policy,  and  the  culmination  of  previous  mani- 
festations of  Czech  national  ambitions,  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  years.  On  former 
occasions  the  Czechs  have  celebrated  alone.  On  May 
16,  however,  there  was  in  Prague  a  Polish  delegation 
of  sixty  members,  led  by  prominent  Polish  leaders,  a 
Yugo  Slav  deputation,  of  which  the  Burgermaster 
of  Laibach  was  a  member,  an  Italian  irredentist  dele- 
gation of  seventeen  members;  there  were  also  approxi- 
mately twenty  Slovac,  Croatian,  Rumanian  and  Ser- 
bian delegates.  It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment refused  to  permit  Russian  and  Ruthenian  dele- 
gations to  attend  the  Prague  convention. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  meeting  was  to  cele- 


brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Prague  Czech  National  Theatre.  The  prominent  Czech 
leader,  Dr.  Kramarz,  emphasized  the  community  of 
interests  of  all  the  races  represented  in  Prague  and 
their  unity  of  purpose  in  continuing  the  struggle 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  South  Slav  delegate 
Radic  declared  that  the  Czech-Jugo  Slav-Polish  unity 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  a  triple  Slavic  alliance. 
One  of  the  Polish  delegates  emphasized  Polish  unity 
with  the  Czechs  by  ties  of  race  and  by  the  will  to 
achieve  the  great  common  ideal,  and  expressed  regret 
that  the  Poles  of  Posen  and  Warsaw  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  attend. 

At  the  close  of  the  celebration,  which  lasted  two 
days,  the  representatives  of  the  various  nationalities 
met  and  gave  out  a  statement  that  the  future  of  the 
peoples  they  represented  could  only  rest  on  the  strong 
foundation  of  world  democracy  and  the  sovereignty  of 
peoples  within  national  limits,  and  affirmed  their  de- 
termination not  to  submit  to  any  agreement  forced 
upon  them  by  an  outside  power  and  not  approved  by 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  result  of  the  Prague  demonstration  was  the 
sharpest  of  police  measures.  Numerous  arrests  were 
made  and  the  leading  Czech  national  journal  of 
Prague,  the  Narodni  Listy,  was  suppressed.  The  edi- 
tor of  this  paper  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
demonstration.  When  a  number  of  Czech  delegates 
appealed  to  the  Austrian  Premier,  Seidler,  against 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  withdrawal  of  the  measures  was  im- 
possible. 

The  Austrian  press  in  general  has  studiously 
avoided  emphasizing  its  fears,  and  it  is  only  in  read- 
ing between  the  lines  of  the  scanty  reports  which  have 
been  permitted  to  appear  that  one  can  judge  of  the 
gravity  of  the  events  of  Prague  from  the  Austrian 
point  of  view.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  an  editorial 
admits,  however,  that  the  Prague  demonstration  was 
"the  general  Landtag  of  all  enemies  of  the  German 
Nation,  an  attack  from  all  who  hated  the  Monarchy. 
Nothing  was  missing,  not  even  the  Russian  professor, 
nor  the  greeting  from  Belgrade,  not  even  the  intense 
joy  of  the  Slovacs,  Slovenes,  Croatians  and  Serbians." 

A  reliable  informant,  emphasizing  the  complete 
organization  of  the  Czechs,  Jugo  Slavs  and  Italian  ir- 
redentists, states  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
revolution  movement  in  Austria  will  coninue  and  that 
a  crisis  is  to  be  predicted  for  three  or  four  months 
hence.  He  believes,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Entente  to  give  the  irredentist  influence  in  Austria 
all  possible  moral  support  and  to  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  the  Entente  is  fighting  for  their  liberation 
and  that  there  will  be  no  more  negotiating  with  the 
Germans  and  Magyars  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  than 
with  Germany  itself. 

Austrian-Polish  Affairs 
The  participation  of  Polish  delegates  in  the  Prague 
celebration  is  of  the  utmost  significance,  as  it  indicates 
that  the  Polish  delegates  have  taken  up  an  anti-govern- 
mental attitude.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  large  Polish  delegation  at  Prague  repre- 
sented the  entire  Austrian  Polish  Party,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  they  did.    If  so,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
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merit  has  entirely  failed  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Poles,  and  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  parliamentary 
majority.  Rumors  have  already  appeared  in  the  Ger- 
man press  that  the  Austrian  Government  will  not  call 
Parliament  on  June  18,  as  planned.  It  has  been  re- 
ported also  that  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian  Poles 
towards  the  Austrian  Government  depends  upon:  (1) 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Polish  King- 
dom; (2)  the  adjustment  of  the  territorial  question 
of  the  province  of  Cholm  in  accordance  with  Polish 
demands;  (3)  guarantees  relative  to  the  indivisibility 
of  Galicia.  • 

There  have  been'  recent  rumors  that  the  Austrian 
Government  was  contemplating  a  division  of  Galicia 
into  a  Polish  and  Ruthenian  section.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain definite  information  in  this  regard,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish  deputies  in  Parliament  enquired  of 
the  Austrian  Premier  and  failed  to  receive  the  defi- 
nite assurance  that  no  such  project  was  contemplated 
which  the  Poles  had  hoped  to  obtain.  The  official  Pol- 
ish organ  of  Posen  states  that  an  administrative  divi- 
sion of  Galicia  would  be  a  signal  for  the  Poles  of  Aus- 
tria to  take  up  an  uncompromising  position  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  rumor  that  a  final  decision  in  regard  to  the 
Polish  Question  had  been  reached  at  the  conference  of 
the  Emperors  at  German  General  Headquarters  has 
caused  endless  speculation.    Notwithstanding  certain 
statements  which  appeared  in  the  Austrian  press,  and 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Austro-Polish  solution 
had  been  adopted,  it  seems  probable  that  Austria  did 
not  insist  upon  such  a  solution,  in  return  for  German 
economic  concessions.    The  Kolnische  Zeitung  states 
definitely  that  the  Austro-Polish  solution  has  been 
finally  abandoned  and  the  solution  of  an  economic 
rapprochement  to  both  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
adopted.   There  is  a  significant  editorial  in  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  of  May  16,  appealing  to  the  Poles  not  to 
desert  the  Austria  Government  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  editorial  significantly  states:    "Historical  days 
for  the  Poles  are  approaching.  Their  future  is  in  prep- 
aration.   It  may  easily  be  ruined  if  the  Polish  Club 
were  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  very  state  whose 
aid  it  needs.   The  Poles  have  good  politicians.  These 
men  understand  the  necessity  for  proving  to  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  that  the  Poles  are  dependable 
and  that  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  people  who  have 
been  granted  their  freedom  will  not  exist  in  this  case. 
I  lie  Polish  Club  will  realize  that,  after  the  meeting  at 
German  Headquarters,  there  must  be  no  crisis  in  re- 
gard to  a  parliamentary  majority."   Here  very  clearly 
the  threat  is  made  lo  the  Poles  that  Austro-Hungarian 
governmental  help  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  Question  depends  on  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Poles  of  Austria. 

In  a  statement  in  regard  to  Austrian  Polish  affairs 
which  is  said  to  emanate  from  a  reliable  Polish  source, 
if  is  declared  that  the  Austrian  Polish  Club  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  proposed  by  one  of  the  Pol- 
ish deputies:  (1)  the  Polish  Club  advises  its  Presi- 
dent to  come  into  agreement  with  Polish  parties  in  for- 
eign countries  regarding  national  and  political  ques- 
tions; (2)  the  Polish  Club  shall  appoint  a  commis- 


sion charged  with  the  examination  and  creation  of  a 
union  of  Polish  parliamentary  representatives  at  Vi- 
enna and  create  statutes  for  instituting  it. 

Jugo-Slav  Affairs 

Shortly  after  Premier  Seidler's  speech  relative  to 
the  possible  creation  of  a  Jugo  Slav  state,  a  speech 
made  at  the  time  of  the  recent  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment, new  orders  were  given  for  the  especially  close 
censure  of  the  Slovene  papers  of  Styria.  As  a  result, 
in  many  cases,  Slovene  papers  were  discriminated 
against  and  forbidden  to  print  articles  which  German 
papers  published. 

To  counterbalance  Jugo  Slav  activity,  there  was  a 
demonstration  by  the  Germans  of  Klagenfurt  (Carin- 
thia),  in  which  protest  was  raised  against  Jugo  Slav 
propaganda  and  against  any  project  of  constitutional 
reform  which  would  result  in  the  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Carinthia.  At  the  Klagenfurt  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  voted,  affirming  the  will  of  the  Germans  of 
Carinthia  to  remain  united  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

Action  of  a  similar  nature  was  taken  by  the  Vienna 
City  Council  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  protesting 
against  the  creation  of  a  South  Slav  state,  which  the 
Vienna  City  Council  considered  "a  serious  danger  to 
the  future  existence  of  the  Monarchy  and  a  grave 
threat  to  the  national,  economic  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  loyal  German  people  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Vienna."  The  resolution  added  that 
the  way  to  Trieste  and  to  the  sea  must  always  remain 
open  for  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Vienna  and 
not  be  blocked  by  a  Slav  state. 

The  Imperial  Visit  to  Sofia  and  Constantinople 

The  trip  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  Empress  to 
Sofia  and  Constantinople  has  also  caused  much  com- 
ment in  the  press,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  an  Austrian  Emperor  has  visited 
Sofia,  and  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  that  such  a  visit 
has  been  made  to  Constantinople.  The  reason  for  this 
journey  is  quite  evidently  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  allies  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many of  the  agreements  reached  by  the  latter  at  their 
recent  conference  and  to  arrange  for  the  participation 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  the  alliance  of  the  two 
Central  Powers.  Emperor  Wilhelm  would  presum- 
ably have  made  this  trip  himself,  rather  than  trust 
such  a  task  to  Emperor  Karl,  if  he  had  not  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Constantinople  and  did  not  desire  to 
cause  undue  comment  by  repeating  this  journey  after 
such  a  relatively  short  interval. 

The  Austrian  press  has  taken  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  visit  to.  Sofia  to  point  out  that  a  greater  Bul- 
garia will  more  than  take  the  place  which  Italy  occu- 
pied in  the  old  alliance. 

Economic  Conditions 

Minister  President  von  Seidler  informed  a  depu- 
tation of  Austro-German  agrarians  on  May  16  that 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  would  probably  be 
placed  under  a  single  organization  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  purchase  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.   If  this  plan  is  realized,  it  would  appear  to  be 
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one  of  the  first  tangible  results  of  the  renewal  and 
broadening  of  the  dual  alliance. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  at  first,  at  least,  work 
to  Germany's  advantage,  for  the'  grain  is  harvested 
considerably  earlier  in  Austria  and  Hungary  than  in 
Germany,  and,  as  Germany  has  been  obliged  to  reduce 
its  bread  ration,  it  may  demand  an  equal  division 
of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  crops  as  soon  as  they 
are  available. 

Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  has  sufficient  agri- 
cultural products  for  their  own  needs,  and  Hungary 
has  from  the  beginning  obstinately  refused  to  share 
its  products  even  with  Austria.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  if  this  plan  to  form  a  common  economic 
front  can  be  carried  out  in  practice,  certainly  not 
without  the  opposition  of  Hungary  and  also  some 
opposition  in  Germany,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that 
until  Austria  adopts  and  impartially  enforces  the  same 
stringent  measures  of  food  requisition  and  distribu- 
tion that  have  long  been  in  force  in  Germany,  union 
with  Austria  in  food  matters  is  not  to  be  considered. 
It  is  probable  that  this  plan  will  ultimately  be  adopted 
only  as  far  as  concerns  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
which  come  to  the  Central  Powers  from  abroad,  the 
Ukraine  and  Rumania  and  elsewhere.  Seidler's  state- 
ment was  probably  only  an  attempt  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  people  in  Austria,  who  are  despairing  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  question  of  alimentation. 

In  commenting  on  this  matter,  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  May  17  says:  "The  uniformity  of  the  mili- 
tary front  is  now  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  uniform 
alimentation  front.  The  starvation  war  will  also  be 
overcome  in  common.  The  lack  of  energy  which  both 
the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Governments  have 
shown  in  alimentary  questions  will  perhaps  receive  a 
salutary  impulse  through  the  alimentation  alliance. 
Some  well  tried  German  administrative  measures  will 
probably  be  adopted.  It  would  make  mutual  assist- 
ance at  critical  times  possible;  it  would  insure  a  dis- 
tribution of  imports  in  accordance  with  needs;  it 
would  cause  Austria  finally  to  take  energetic  adminis- 
trative measures  and  it  would  compel  Hungary  to 
comply  with  its  moral  obligations." 

According  to  the  Az  Est  of  May  16,  the  Hungarian  i 
Minister  of  Alimentation  has  called  in  question  the 
announcement  that  a  central  alimentation  organization 
for  the  Central  Powers  is  planned.  He  said  that  the 
only  plan  now  under  discussion  is  one  by  which  the 
Hungarian  grain  surplus  might  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Austria  and  possibly  Germany.  The  Minister 
of  Alimentation  said  that  he  would  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  detail  before  Parliament  within  a  few  days. 

However  accurate  the  Austrian  Premier's  informa- 
tion may  be  regarding  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
'"uniform  alimentation  front,"  the  above  statement 
made  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Alimentation  indi- 
cates that  the  Hungarian  Government  would  oppose 
the  plan,  as  is  natural,  for  Hungary,  which  is  self- 
supporting,  would  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  entering  into  such  an  agreement.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Germany,  which  was  so  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  by  the  Hungarian  Premier  and  other 


prominent  politicians,  will  not  be  a  means  of  forcing 
Hungary  into  lifting  her  embargo  on  food  exports  to 
Austria  and  Germany,  an  embargo  which  has  been 
consistently  maintained  up  to  now,  notwithstanding  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  obtain  at  least  tem- 
porary assistance  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  that  Hungary's  favorable  food  situ- 
ation will  not  be  overlooked  in  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
when  the  details  of  the  economic  alliance  are  being 
decided  upon. 

The  Austrian  press  has  been  significantly  silent 
on  the  food  situation  during  the  week.  It  is  possible 
that  matters  have  become  so  critical  and  discontent  is 
assuming  such  grave  proportions  that  the  Government 
is  endeavoring  to  suppress  further  comment  and 
giowing  criticism  of  ineffective  government  measures 
to  better  food  conditions.  The  Vienna  newspapers 
of  May  13th  report  that  from  May  13th  all  bread  in 
Vienna  will  be  baked  in  loaves  of  a  standard  size, 
weighing  1,260  grams.  This  will  be  the  ration  for 
an  entire  week.  For  the  present,  these  loaves  will 
consist  of  50  per  cent  wdieat  flour,  not  because  of  in- 
creased shipments  from  the  Ukraine,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  expected  supplies  of  corn  meal  have 
not  arrived.  The  wheat  flour  must  be  taken  from 
the  Government's  reserve  stores.  The  flour  ration 
has  been  reduced  to  250  grams  per  week. 

According  to  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung  of  May  14,  the 
Vienna  milk  supply  has  become  so  reduced  that  the 
allowance  of  milk  to  infants  and  the  sick  is  seriously 
threatened.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  even  children 
between  two  and  six  years  of  age  no  longer  receive 
milk.  According  to  the  same  paper,  3,573  steers  for 
slaughter  reached  the  Vienna  market,  which  were 
1,200  steers  less  than  the  preceding  week.  During 
the  same  week  no  butter  was  sold  in  Vienna.  In  the 
Vienna  market  reports  of  May  17th,  ducks  are  quoted 
at  from  80  to  94  Crowns  per  kilo,  and  chickens  from 
23  to  32  Crowns  per  kilo.  On  May  15th  only  550 
kilos  of  horse  meat  were  offered  for  sale  at  Vienna. 
At  the  Vienna  horse  market  prices  ranging  from  1,800 
to  2,400  Crowns  were  paid  for  slaughter  on  May  14th. 

The  Mayor  of  Vienna  informed  the  City  Council 
on  May  14th  that  the  repatriation  of  Galician  war 
f  ugitives  still  in  Vienna  had  begun  and  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  about  40,030  of  these  fugitives  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  Vienna  and  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes  in  Galicia.  It  is  hoped  in  Vienna  that  the 
departure  of  this  considerable  number  of  persons  will 
somewhat  ease  the  provisioning  difficulties  and  have 
some  favorable  effect  on  the  question  of  living  quar- 
ters. At  present  the  city  is  over-crowded  and  there  is 
an  entire  insufficiency  of  accommodation. 

There  are  still  large  numbers  of  refugees  from 
Galicia  and  the  Bukowina  in  various  parts  of  Austria, 
who  are  unable  to  return  to  their  homes  because  of 
the  devastations  of  war,  which  have  left  whole  districts 
uninhabited.  Since  Galicia  ceased  to  be  a  war  zone, 
the  Austrian  Parliament  has  repeatedly  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rebuild  these  districts  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  former  homes,  where 
they  would  be  self-supporting.  Owing  to  lack  of  labor 
and  materials,  however,  this  work  of  improvement  is 
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proceeding  very  slowly  and  it  will  still  be  a  long  time 
before  all  the  refugees  can  return. 

Finally,  according  to  the  most  recent  reports  from 
Trieste,  the  food  situation  in  that  city  is  extremely 
critical,  and  the  continual  privations  are  seriously  af- 
fecting the  public  health.  The  Gazetta  di  Trieste  of 
May  3  reported  that  probably  neither  fat  nor  corn 


meal  would  be  distributed  during  the  week  beginning 
May  6.  The  same  paper,  of  May  3,  gives  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  the  Government: 

"The  authorities  should  prevent  Russian  war 
prisoners  from  begging  on  the  streets  and  above  all 
they  should  prevent  them  from  begging  from  house 
to  house,  where  they  fall  on  their  knees  as  soon  as 
the  doors  are  opened.  This  has  developed  into  a  kind 
of  vagabondage  and  there  are  enough  kinds  already." 
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The  Evidence  Against  the  Sinn  Feiners 
The  British  Government  has  published  a  summary 
of  the  documentary  evidence  which  led  to  the  arrest 
of  the  200  or  more  Sinn  Fein  leaders  between  May 
18  and  22.  The  evidence  purports  to  show  that  the 
Irish  extremists  were  planning  another  and  more  des- 
perate rising  in  full  cooperation  with  the  German 
Government,  a  rising  which  was  to  be  brought  off  in 
the  thick  of  the  great  battle  now  raging  and  was  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  German  ambition  to  make 
it  the  decisive  conflict  of  the  war.  The  body  of  the 
evidence  falls  into  two  parts,  the  period  prior  to 
and  the  period  since  the  Irish  Easter  rebellion  of 
1916.  "The  events  of  the  first  period,"  declares  the 
report,  "'can  be  told  with  some  detail,  but  the  second 
period,  which  concerns  recent  events,  permits  of  no 
more  than  a  summary,  as  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
and  documents  in  possession  of  the  Government 
would  disclose  the  names  of  persons  who  stood  by 
the  Government,  and  also  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation through  which  the  German  Government  was 
acting,  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
reveal  at  present." 

The  importance  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
first  period  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  Times  and 
other  British  papers  on  May  25,  is  that  it  proves 
again,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Irish 
rebels  worked  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  high- 
est official  channels  in  Germany  toward  a  rebellion, 
whose  details  were  much  more  elaborate  than  has 
ever  been  imagined.  It  is  of  especial  interest  for 
Amricans  to  read,  for  instance,  that  John  Devoy,  the 
head  of  the  Cla-na-Gael  of  America,  had  complete 
charge  of  the  American  side  of  the  preparations  and 
furnished  a  very  important  liaison  between  Berlin  and 
the  Sinn  Fein.  The  Government's  narration  of  the 
evidence  of  the  first  period  concludes  as  follows: 

"On  April  18  and  19  urgent  messages  were  sent 
from  America  to  Berlin  fixing  the  delivery  of  the 
arms  for  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday,  pressing  for 
the  landing  of  German  troops,  and  asking  for  an  air 
raid  on  England  and  a  naval  attack  on  the  English 
coast.  These  attacks  actually  took  place  between 
April  24  and  April  26.  It  was  the  declared  hope  of 
the  rebels  and  their  German  and  American  friends 
to  blockade  the  Irish  ports  against  England  and  estab- 
lish bases  in  Ireland  for  German  submarines. 

"The  rebellion  broke  out  a  day  later  than  the 
schedule — on  Easter  Monday,  April  24 — but  as  the 
world  is  aware,  the  German  support  had  miscarried 
and  it  ended  in  complete  failure.  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  stated: 

"  'It  is  now  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that 
the  Irish  Volunteers  have  been  in  communication  with 
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the  authorities  in  Germany  and  were  for  a  long  time 
known  to  be  supplied  with  money  through  Irish- 
American  societies.  This  was  so  stated  in  public  by 
Mr.  John  McNeill  on  November  8,  1914.  It  was  sus- 
pected long  before  the  outbreak  that  some  of  the 
money  came  from  German  sources.' 

"The  evidence  on  this  subject  in  the  possession  of 
the  British  Government  provides  the  clearest  proof  of 
these  suspicions." 

No  sooner  had  the  rebellion  of  1916  so  tragically 
failed,  however,  than  it  became  clear,  according  to  the 
second  period  of  the  Government's  evidence,  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  were  again  asking  Germany  for 
help.  The  rest  of  the  story  continues  as  in  the  British 
Government's  statement: 

"On  June  17  there  was  a  message  from  Berlin  to 
Washington  referring  to  'A259  of  May  6'  (a  message 
which  is  missing),  and  saying  that  Germany  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  give  further  help  if  the  Irish  would 
only  say  what  sort  of  help  they  required. 

"On  June  16  Bernstorff  had  already  sent  a  des- 
patch giving  an  account  of  the  rebellion  as  far  as  his 
information  went,  and  stating  that  1,000  pounds  had 
been  provided  for  the  defense  of  Casement.  On  July 
25  he  sent  a  long  message  giving  further  news  from 
Ireland  and  explaining  that  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  rebels  was  making  good  progress  and  that  their 
lack  of  money  had  been  remedied  by  him. 

"On  September  8,  in  a  despatch  to  Berlin,  he  en- 
closed a  memorandum  from  a  person  called  'Irish 
Revolution  Director  Resident  in  America,'  which 
contained  detailed  proposals  for  a  fresh  rising.  Any 
rising,  says  the  Irish  Revolution  Director,  must  be 
contingent  on  the  sending  by  Germany  of  'an  expe- 
dition with  a  sufficient  military  force  to  cover  the 
landing.'  On  this  new  occasion  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  to  fix  the  time,  and  as  an  inducement  the 
advantage  of  having  submarine  and  Zeppelin  bases 
in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  insisted  on. 

"Count  Bernstorff  was  evidently  having  difficulty 
with  his  tools,  for  on  October  24  he  warned  his  Gov- 
ernment not  to  allow  a  certain  Captain  Bohm,  then 
resident  in  Rotterdam,  to  write  to  Irishmen  in  Amer- 
ica, since  his  letters  were  apt  to  go  to  the  wrong 
people.  Later  Captain  Bohm  was  arrested  by  us  in 
British  waters. 

"On  December  4,  we  find  Count  Bernstorff  again 
attaching  surreptitiously  a  note  to  a  message  passed 
by  the  American  Government,  in  which  he  mentioned 
that  the  Irish  leaders  in  America  were  pressing  for 
an  answer  to  their  proposal  of  September  8.  He 
seems  to  have  followed  this  on  Christmas  day  with  a 
message  which  is  missing,  for  on  the  last  day  of  1916 
Herr  Zimmermann  informed  him  of  the  quantities  of 
munitions  which  it  was  proposed  to  land  between 
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February  21  and  25,  1917.  He  added  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  German  troops. 

''On  January  18,  1917,  Bernstorff  replied  that  his 
Irish  Committee  declined  the  proposal,  as  without 
German  troops  a  rising  would  be  useless. 

"After  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  on  April 
4,  1917,  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
party  was  temporarily  broken,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  messenger  service  devised 
by  John  Devoy  between  Amrica  and  Ireland  was  af- 
fected. A  clue  to  the  new  line  of  communication 
was  subsequently  obtained,  and  has  been  actively  fol- 
lowed up.  The  effect  of  this  new  line  in  Ireland  is 
visible  in  the  speeches  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  during 
this  period.  For  example,  de  Valera,  addressing  the 
convention  of  Irish  Volunteers  on  October  27,  1917, 
said: 

"  'By  proper  organization,  recruiting,  they  could 
have  500,000  fighting  volunteers  in  Ireland.  That 
would  be  a  big  army,  but  without  the  opportunity  and 
the  means  of  fighting  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  men- 
ace. There  had  already  been  too  much  bloodshed 
without  success,  and  he  would  never  advocate  another 
rebellion  without  hopeful  chances  of  success.  They 
could  see  no  hope  of  that  in  the  near  future  except 
through  a  German  invasion  of  England  and  the  land- 
ing of  troops  and  munitions  in  Ireland.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  leave  nothing  undone  toward  that  end.' 

"On  another  occasion  in  January  this  year  de 
Valera  said: 

"  'So  long  as  Germany  is  the  enemy  of  England 
and  England  the  enemy  of  Ireland,  so  long  will  Ire- 
land be  the  friend  of  Germany.' 

"For  some  considerable  time  it  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  as  to  the  German  Sinn  Fein 
plans,  but  about  April,  1918,  it  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained that  the  plan  for  landing  arms  in  Ireland  was 
ripe  for  execution,  and  that  the  Germans  only  awaited 
definite  information  from  Ireland  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  date.  The  British  authorities  were  able  to 
warn  the  Irish  Command  regarding  the  probable  land- 
ing of  an  agent  from  Germany  from  a  submarine. 
The  agent  actually  landed  on  April  12  and  was  ar- 
rested. 

"The  new  rising  depended  largely  on  the  landing 
of  munitions  from  submarines,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  il  was  planned  to  follow  a  successful 
German  offensive  in  the  West,  and  to  take  place  at  a 
time  when  Great  Britain  would  presumably  be 
stripped  of  troops.  According  to  documents  found 
on  his  person  de  Valera  had  worked  out  in  great 
detail  the  constitution  of  his  rebel  army,  and  hoped 
to  he  able  to  muster  half  a  million  trained  men.  There 
is  evidence  that  German  munitions  were  actually 
shipped  in  submarines  at  Cuxhaven  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  that  Cor  some  lime  German  submarines 
had  been  busy  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  on  other 
errands  than  the  destruction  of  Allied  shipping. 

"Il  will  thus  be  seen  that  negotiations  between 
the  executive  of  the  Sinn  Fein  organization  and  Ger- 
many have  been  virtually  continuous  for  three  and  a 
half  years.    At  first  a  section  of  the  Irish- Americans 


was  the  intermediary  for  most  of  the  discussions,  but 
since  America's  entrance  into  the  war  communica- 
tions with  the  enemy  have  tended  to  be  more  direct. 

"A  second  rising  in  Ireland  was  planned  for  last 
year,  and  the  scheme  broke  down  only  because  Ger- 
many was  unable  to  send  troops.  This  year  plans  for 
another  rising  in  connection  with  the  German  offen- 
sive on  the  Western  front  were  maturing,  and  a  new 
shipment  of  arms  from  Germany  was  imminent.  An 
important  feature  in  every  plan  was  the  establish- 
ment of  submarine  bases  in  Ireland  to  menace  the 
shipping  of  all  nations. 

"In  these  circumstances  no  other  course  was  open 
to  the  Government,  if  useless  bloodshed  was  to  be 
avoided  and  its  duty  to  the  Allies  fulfilled,  but  to  in- 
tern the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  criminal  in- 
trigue." 

The  reaction  on  the  British  public  produced  by 
this  long  and  elaborate  accusation  has  been  one  of 
steady  confidence  in  the  Government's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  "The  Government's  statement  is 
conclusive,"  says  the  Times  (May  25).  "Plain  peo- 
ple here  and  in  Ireland  .  .  .  will  have  no 
doubt  that  it  justifies  beyond  reasonable  ground  for 
cavil  the  arrest  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders."  "Even  a 
cursory  perusal  of  the  evidence,"  says  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph (May  25)  "will  suffice  to  justify  the  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  appointing  Lord  French  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  striking  off  the 
heads  of  the  traitorous  Sinn  Fein  party  at  a  single 
blow."  And  finally,  most  extreme  of  all  we  have  the 
intransigeant  Morning  Post  denying  the  right  of  the 
Sinn  Feiners  to  a  public  trial  in  these  words:  "Such 
an  attitude  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  incorrigible  partisanship.  It  is  the  accused  them- 
selves who  are  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution." 

This  is  where  the  fissure  appears  in  the  Govern- 
ment ranks.  "The  trial  should  be  as  public,"  de- 
mands the  Tory  Daily  Express,  "as  the  circumstances 
permit.  Prove  these  men  and  women  guilty  in  open 
court,  and  Ireland  will  listen  to  them  no  more.  Keep 
them  interned  without  trial  and  half  Ireland  will  be- 
lieve they  are  poor  libelled  innocents."  "Firmness 
and  Fair  Play,"  the  equally  Tory  National  News 
(May  26)  brackets  together  as  "the  only  remedies 
for  Ireland."  Though  this  paper  feels  that  a  public 
trial  is  "not  yet  possible  in  the  public  interest,"  it, 
too,  feels  qualms  as  to  the  convincing  character  of  the 
above  evidence.  "The  only  course  would  be,"  it  de- 
clares, "for  the  Government  to  submit  their  proofs  to 
a  selected  few  men,  British  and  American,  in  whom 
both  nations  will  have  unquestioning  confidence." 
Coming  to  the  Liberal  press  we  find  this  view,  even 
in  the  moderate  Daily  Chronicle  (May  25)  even  more 
emphatically  expressed.  "It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  there  is  a  plot,"  it  protests,  "nor  even  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  executive  has  been  in  touch  with  Germany 
continuously  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
Assuredly  more  substantial  justification  for  the  recent 
arrests  should  be  given  than  is  provided  in  the  official 
statement."  The  Daily  News,  (May  25),  though 
assenting  to  the  unanimous  conviction  that  generally 
the  Government  has  proved  the  magnitude  of  the  Ger- 
man-Irish seditious  co-operation  "to  the  hilt,"  finds 
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that  "specifically,"  the  charges  fall  "rather  flat."  It 
suggests  that  the  vast  deal  of  matter  it  believes  was 
left  out  be  submitted  to  a  group  of  impartial  men, 
and  concludes,  bluntly,  "To  issue  such  evidence  as  is 
published  today  is  not  a  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  public." 

Turning  to  the  Irish  press,  the  impression  is  un- 
avoidable that  Irish  opinion  is  flatly  unconvinced  that 
the  proofs  submitted  in  the  Government's  statement 
can  be  accepted  as  they  stand  as  justifying  the  whole- 
sale arrests  and  practical  martial  law  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  their  name.  "We  demand  the 
proofs,"  says  the  Irish  Independent  (May  25)  "and 
they  must  be  given  in  a  public  court.  If  they  are  not 
the  Irish  people  will  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and 
so  will  neutral  nations  and  the  United  States."  The 
Freeman's  Journal  (May  25)  is  even  more  emphatic. 
"The  statement  is  skilfully  constructed,"  it  defiantly 
charges,  "to  prejudice  Ireland's  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Allied  nations.  ...  To  imprison  people, 
and  while  their  mouths  are  closed  and  they  are  pre- 
vented from  facing  their  accusers,  to  send  broadcast 
to  the  world  an  elaborately  constructed  document 
charging  them  with  the  most  serious  and  desperate 
offenses,  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  real  evidence  or 
by  any  of  the  documents  that  were  so  lavishly  prom- 
ised, appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
instances  of  injustice  in  the  long  history  of  British 
misgovernment  in  this  country." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party,  has  decided  to  go  on  with  the  East 
Cavan  election  and  run  a  Nationalist  against  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidate,  Arthur  Griffith,  one  of  the  deportees, 
even  though  in  his  opinion  (Times,  May  27)  "the 
Government  has  improved  Sinn  Fein's  chances  of 
winning."  His  views  on  the  evidence  against  the  Sinn 
Feiners  are  apparent  from  his  statement  on  May  26 
(Times,  May  27)  that  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  very 
much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  the  statement  about 
the  Sinn  Fein  conspiracy  published  on  Saturday  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  by  any  fair-minded  man  in 
any  part  of  the  world."  It  should  be  noted  that, 
largely  to  determine  this  point,  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tionalist party  in  full  strength  and  described  (Times, 
May  27)  as  "of  great  importance"  was  called  to  meet 
on  May  30  in  Dublin. 

Finally,  there  is  more  than  usual  interest  attached 
to  the  increased  activity  and  sympathy  shown  on  all 
sides  with  the  cause  of  Irish  voluntary  recruiting. 
Some  twenty  members  of  the  Nationalist  party  are 
known  to  favor  cutting  loose  from  Sinn  Fein  extrem- 
ism on  this  point.  Major  General  Maurice  has  writ- 
ten an  article  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  (May  23)  elo- 
quently demanding  Irish  recruiting  under  Irish 
auspices  for  Irish  divisions  under  the  plan  which  un- 
happily fell  through  in  1915  when  the  exclusive  Irish 
character  of  Ireland's  military  effort  might  have  gone 
far  to  conciliate  the  thousands  of  moderates  who  have 
now  gone  over  to  Sinn  Fein.  The  best  statement  of 
this  demand  from  an  Irish  Nationalist  point  of  view 
is  the  appeal  made  by  Capt.  Stephen  Gwynn,  Mr. 
Redmond's  former  Parliamentary  secretary,  in  the 
Daily  News  of  May  23.    Capt.  Gwynn's  statement, 


which  casts  much  light  on  moderate  Irish  opinion  on 
the  present  crisis  and  pithily  explains  much  of  the 
trouble  with  Irish  recruiting,  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"If  we  return  to  saner  ways  it  will  be  a  first  prin- 
ciple to  emphasize  the  Irish  character  of  every  Irish 
body  of  troops.  Appeal,  by  all  means,  to  the  local 
patriotism  of  Ulster — let  them  have  their  distinguish- 
ing marks  as  Orange  as  they  choose — but  treat  the 
rest  in  the  same  way.  I  have  in  mind  one  particular 
division.  If  it  were  to  be  formed  afresh,  some  of  the 
blunders  committed  in  raising  it  originally  could 
easily  be  avoided.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  offi- 
cers should  be  not  only  Irishmen,  but  Catholics;  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  I  re- 
member perfectly  well  how  angry  Willie  Redmond 
was  at  seeing,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  strong  battalions 
of  Catholics  marched  to  church  parade  under  Prot- 
estant officers.  In  one  brigade  (the  47th)  there  was, 
I  believe,  not  one  Catholic  with  higher  rank  than  that 
of  captain.  Suppose  the  converse  had  applied  to  the 
Ulster  Division;  what  would  have  been  said?  There 
were  good  Protestant  officers,  my  own  colonel,  for  in- 
stance, one  as  much  beloved  as  could  be;  but  it  was 
bad  management  to  make  Protestants  in  high  com- 
mand the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  when  the  rank 
and  file  were  95  per  cent  Catholic. 

"All  this,  however,  is  detail,  though  detail  im- 
portant, because  it  must  indicate  a  new  temper  to  re- 
produce anything  resembling  the  atmosphere  which 
we  had  in  Ireland  up  to,  say,  1915.  Irish  sentiment 
must  be  studiously  and  intelligently  consulted,  and 
even  honoured.  But  the  essence  lies  elsewhere.  You 
must  convince  Ireland  that  this  is  a  war  for  Ireland's 
rights  as  well  as  Belgium's;  and  you  can  only  do  this 
by  establishing  self-government.  I  know  well  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  I  regretfully  regard  it  as  inseparable 
from  the  present  Government  or  any  Government  that 
is  possible  on  present  conditions. 

"What  is  needed  to  restore  a  healthy  atmosphere 
among  us,"  concludes  Capt.  Gwynn,  "is  something 
that  will  appeal,  not  to  the  hate  of  Ireland,  but  to  the 
love  of  Ireland." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

British  Losses 

(Berner  Tageblatt,  April  27) : 

"When  for  the  first  time  the  Germans  announced 
that  the  object  of  the  present  offensive  was  to  destroy 
the  English  Army,  many  doubts  were  raised  as  to 
whether  this  objective  could  be  attained.  One  was, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  inclined  to  compare  this  of- 
fensive with  those  which  were  choked  in  blood  and 
mud  and  consumed  the  forces  of  the  attacker  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  defenders.  The 
French  offensive  last  year  on  the  Aisne  is  one  of  these, 
for  it  tore  tremendous  gaps  in  Nivelle's  Army.  As 
the  French  publish  no  casualty  lists,  the  only  criterion 
of  their  losses  was  the  fact  that  they  broke  off  the 
offensive.  The  English,  however,  who  publish  ac- 
curate lists  of  dead,  wounded,  and  missing,  give  a  re- 
liable foundation  to  judge  the  success  of  the  offensive 
directed  against  them.  It  is  possible  to  see  whether 
the  destruction  of  the  English  Army  aimed  at  is  being 
attained  or  can  be  attained  at  all.    Up  to  April  10 
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the  Germans  had  announced  the  capture  of  about 
120,000  prisoners.    Up  to  April  21  the  English  cas- 
ualty lists  had  announced  3,819  officers  missing. 
Only  44,702  men  were  reported  missing  up  to  the 
same  date,  but  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  announce  the 
loss  of  men  than  of  officers.    In  the  English  lists  we 
find  1,676  officers  to  44,702  men,  that  is,  38  men  to 
1  officer.    This  proportion  remains  the  same  in  the 
other  categories,  dead  or  wounded.    When  all  re- 
ports of  missing  men  are  available,  there  would  there- 
fore be  145,000  men  missing  to  the  3,819  officers. 
The  Germans  have  reported  less,  but  the  difference 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  dead 
are  included  by  the  English  as  missing,  those  not  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans,  and  that  the  proportion  1:38 
may  vary  a  little.    The  English  lists  report  4,008  offi- 
cers killed,  which  would  mean  152,000  men  killed, 
as  the  proportion  has  been  proved  correct  in  this 
case.    Indeed,  the  152,000  would  have  to  be  raised 
somewhat  if  the  figure  145,000  includes  a  number  of 
dead.    The  wounded  officers  number  8,116.  The 
wounded  men  are  therefore  approximately  307,000. 
The  figures  so  far  available  for  the  men  (31,066 
wounded)  justify  this  estimate.    We  therefore  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  losses  amount  to 
145,000  missing,  152,000  dead,  and  307,000  wound- 
ed, in  all,  607,000  men.    With  an  English  Army  of 
62  divisions  this  means  that  half  of  it  is  lost.  The 
battle  is  very  costly  for  the  defenders,  as  it  is  an  of- 
fensive of  a  very  different  type  from  earlier  ones. 
The  number  of  German  guns  is  so  great  that  they  can 
overwhelm  everything  with  surprising  quickness,  and 
do  not  permit  of  escape,  while  in  the  case  of  the  of- 
fensives against  the  Germans,  the  several  days'  bom- 
bardment prevented  them  from  being  surprised,  and 
saved  them  many  losses.    The  German  offensive  is 
therefore  a  destructive  one.    The  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish losses  shows  this. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Losses 

The  German  press  rarely  gives  an  indication  of 
German  losses  other  than  that  they  were,  "slight,  in- 
significant, or  normal  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task."  Every  estimate  of  enemy  losses  is  offset  by  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  that  German  losses  have 
been  so  inferior. 

The  only  precise  official  indications  have  been 
those  disclosed  in  the  Reichstag  debates,  the  latter 
part  of  April,  when  the  Government  attempted  to 
quiet  the  general  anxiety  over  German  losses.  Part 
oi  the  explanations  were  given  in  closed  session.  But 
I  he  statement  by  Surgeon  General  (Generalarzt  des 
Feldheeres)  Schultzen  was  published  in  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung  (April  25).  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
was  made  after  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  and 
part  of  the  second  phase  of  the  offensive  and  should, 
therefore,  include  the  casualties  for  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  the  first  weeks  of  April. 

"The  health  of  the  army  continues  satisfactory, 
excepting,  of  course,  that  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  curve  of  sickness  shows  ups  and  downs,  but  on 


the  whole  shows  a  tendency  to  fall.    The  decline  in 
the  third  year  is  about  a  third  compared  with  the 
first  year  of  the  war.     .     .     .     Military  operations 
have  never  been  affected  by  the  state  of  health  of  the 
troops.    The  cases  of  injury  done  by  enemy  gas  are 
slight  and  the  gas  does  not  usually  leave  permanent 
effects.    The  percentage  of  men  discharged  from  hos- 
pital as  fit  for  service  (kriegsverwendungsfaehig)  is 
90  per  cent,  of  whom  70  per  cent  are  fit  for  service  at 
the  front   (frontdienstfaehig) .     Apart  from  those 
killed,  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  only  1  to  1.2  per 
cent.   Two  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
wounded  and  invalided  men  have  returned  to  the 
army.    Six  hundred  tweny-nine  thousand  men  have 
so  far  been  discharged  as  unfit  for  service,  of  whom 
70,000  are  crippled.    To  date  we  have  about  98,000 
crippled  men.    About  1  per  cent  of  the  men  dis- 
charged have  died.    Suicide  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished during  the  war.    On  the  whole  we  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  army." 

Von  Schjerning,  Chief  of  the  Hospital  Service  in 
Germany,  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Reich- 
stag, that:  "While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you 
definite  figures,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  in  spite  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations,  the  losses  in  no  way 
exceed  those  of  former  actions  carried  out  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Surgeons  have  been  surprised  at  the 
small  number  of  badly  wounded.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals  are  able  to  walk." 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  offensive  no  indications 
were  given  of  German  losses.  The  German  press  was 
jubilant  over  the  British  and  French  casualties.  But 
curiously  enough,  these  losses  would  seem  to  have 
cost  the  Germans  next  to  nothing.  The  Hamburger 
JSachrichten  (March  29)  states  the  German  losses 
were  "reduced  to  a  minimum."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  (April  12)  after  speaking  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  killed,  crippled,  and  prisoners  of  the 
Allies,  states  that  "the  total  of  German  losses  is  far 
below  this  for  the  first  days  of  the  offensive,  thanks 
to  careful  preparation.  Only  the  counter-attacks, 
launched  with  violence  by  the  enemy,  and  preceded 
by  heavy  bombardment,  cost  us  dearly.  Hindenburg 
has  known  how  to  avoid  the  attacks  on  a  narrow  front, 
which  in  trench  warfare  was  so  costly." 

Von  Stein,  Minister  of  War,  declared  (Norddeut- 
scher  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  April  15)  that  "losses 
were  normal."  This  indicates,  however,  a  change 
from  the  earlier  reports  of  "surprisingly  slight 
losses."  On  the  19th  the  Hallische  Zeitung  admitted: 
"It  is  evident  that  our  losses  have  been  heavy,"  (but 
followed  this  with  the  usual  enumeration  of  booty 
and  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy).  "This,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Wolff  Bureau,  April  18,  "had  a  value 
of  many  billions.  The  British  have  lost  two-thirds 
of  their  front  and  costly  defenses,  and  large  quantities 
of  supplies,  not  to  mention  trench  material  of  all 
sorts.  Summarizing  the  losses  the  last  six  months, 
the  total  exceeds  four  billion  marks,  of  which  artil- 
lery alone  represents  one  billion.  The  rubber  and 
copper  found  in  Northern  France  alone  will  suffice  to 
meet  Germany's  needs  for  a  year.  In  short,  this  re- 
lieves us  of  an  entire  loan." 

The  Rheinische-Westfaelische  Zeitung  (April  30) 
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was  jubilant  over  the  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill,  and 
made  a  grand  total  of  the  British  losses  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  offensive.  It  is  estimated  that  the  of- 
fensive has  already  cost  Great  Britain  more  than 
600,000  men.  General  Haig  has  lost  ail  prestige. 
The  troops  are  discouraged.  There  is  now  talk  of 
withdrawing  the  northern  army  to  Southern  France, 
or  even  of  withdrawing  troops  entirely  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  limiting  warfare  to  naval  enterprises." 

The  German  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Kemmel,  asserted  the  Ger- 
man press,  was  the  turning  point  of  the  offensive,  and 
opened  the  door  to  new  and  decisive  victories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (April  28)  and 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  (April  29):  "Every 
day  the  German  infantry,  aviation,  and  tanks  prove 
their  superiority,  and  losses  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  German  Com- 
mand." 

But,  in  spite  of  these  affirmations,  the  question  of 
German  losses  continued  to  be  a  leading  and  delicate 
subject  of  public  discussion.  There  were  persistent 
rumors  from  all  sides  that  certain  regiments  had  been 
decimated,  and  that  the  check  in  the  advance  was 
proving  a  new  drain  on  German  blood.  Even  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  the  Government  found  itself 
obliged  to  use  every  possible  organ  of  influence  to 
react  against  these  fears.  Ludenclorff  received  the 
journalists.  The  Crown-Prince  stopped  his  car  in 
order  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  the  Kaiser  even 
received  them  at  his  table  among  the  officers  of  his 
Staff.  (Karl  Rosner  in  the  Lokal-Anzeiger,  March 
29). 

These  marks  of  courtesy  warmed  the  correspon- 
dents' hearts  to  a  point  where  they  covered  reams  of 
paper  with  reassuring  words.  Scheuermann  in  the 
Schwaebischer  Merkur  (March  30)  and  Max  Osborn 
in  his  many  papers  wrote,  "While  one  after  another 
the  British  divisions  are  withdrawn  back  of  the 
Franco-American  lines,  it  was  only  yesterday  (March 
27)  that  the  first  German  divisions  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  offensive  of  the  21st  were  replaced.  This 
fact  proves  better  than  any  speeches  that  in  this  great 
battle  our  losses  have  been  bearable." 

In  an  attempt  to  strengthen  morale,  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  (May  12)  published  an  important  ar- 
ticle, quoting  the  Wolff  Bureau's  report  of  April  21: 
"The  British  casualties  by  April  5  were  already  500,- 
G00.  During  the  second  attack  on  the  Lys  they 
reached  enormous  proportions.  This  must  be  added 
to  the  losses  of  the  French,  and  130,000  prisoners 
which  have  been  taken  up  to  date.  These  figures  are 
incredibly  high,  and  to  be  appreciated  must  be  com- 
pared to  the  total  effectives  of  the  Western  Powers 


prior  to  the  offensive.  .  .  .  The  Allies  have 
probably  lost  over  1,000,000  men:  thousands  are  re- 
turned to  the  front  again,  it  is  true,  but  thousands 
are  dead,  maimed,  or  prisoners. 

"It  is  certain  German  losses  are  much  smaller. 
On  both  the  Somme  and  the  Lys  the  first  days  of  the 
fighting  were  markedly  free  from  bloodshed.  Thanks 
to  the  careful  preparation,  losses  in  the  attack  were 
unusually  light  except  at  several  hotly  contested  stra- 
tegic points  where  our  troops  held  out  under  the  fire 
of  counter-attacks.  But  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  only  heavy  and  persistent  losses  of  an  army 
on  the  offensive  are  in  carrying  out  a  hopeless  opera- 
tion. Such  is  not  the  case  with  Hindenburg's  offen- 
sive. It  differs  in  every  respect  from  a  long  drawn 
out  battle.  If  it  demands  time,  it  is  because  of  the 
large  numbers  and  material  involved." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (April  24)  sees  in 
this  series  of  losses  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Allies.  The 
present  defeat,  coupled  with  that  of  the  Italian  army 
last  fall,  makes  American  intervention  useless.  Had 
ii  not  been  for  Italy's  loss  of  400,000  men  in  1917 
and  the  Allied  loss  of  500,000  in  1918,  American 
aid  might  have  counted  for  something.  So  far  the 
American  troops  constitute  only  a  fraction  of  those 
needed  for  replacements.  They  are  not  fit  for  heavy 
fighting  and  are  employed  even  in  quiet  sectors  only 
with  risk.  Future  arrivals  will  be  without  war  experi- 
ence.  America  comes  too  late." 

Shortage  of  Oats  in  the  Army 

{Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  19,  1918):  The 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Pomme- 
rania  announces:  The  undertakings  of  our  army  in 
the  west  are  essentially  contingent  upon  procuring 
grain  fodder  at  once.  The  existing  lack,  which  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  situation  of  the  army,  must, 
according  to  a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  War,  be 
relieved  by  an  immediate  seizure  of  the  available 
supplies  of  oats.  The  Minister  has  therefore  come 
to  the  conclusion,  because  of  the  need  for  speed,  to 
have  the  grain  fodder  which  is  lacking  gathered  in, 
not  only  in  the  open  country  but  also  in  the  cities, 
by  military  organizations.  He  hoped  that  in  this  mil- 
itary measure  only  the  need  of  the  army  might  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  whose  relief,  in  view  of 
the  present  war  situation,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
patriotic  farmer  to  assist.  He  wished  that  each  one 
might  seek  earnestly  what  more  he  could  give  up  for 
the  army,  under  whose  protection  he  can  enjoy  un- 
disturbed possession  of  hearth  and  home.  Besides, 
every  economic  difficulty  which  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  assist  the  army,  will  seem  the  lighter  for  it.  It 
might  be  remarked  that  up  to  600  marks  per  ton  is 
being  paid  for  oats  to  be  delivered  by  June  15. 
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England  and  the  New  Offensive 

A  long  war,  the  best  of  heart,  and  no  surrender: 
these  oft-repeated  expressions  reflect  the  opinion — 
civil  and  military — with  which  the  British  public 
faces  die  second  stage  of  what  is  on  every  hand  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.  The 
sternest  note  of  all  is  struck  in  the  Observer  (May 
26),  which  closes  a  long  leader  on  "The  Impending 
Storm"  as  follows:  "It  is  for  national  discipline  at 
home  to  stand  solid  as  granite.  Britain  knows  two 
things  better  than  she  has  ever  known  them.  Nothing 
that  could  happen  even  north  of  the  Somme  would 
now  win  the  war  for  the  Germans  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. Next  when  Admiral  von  Capelle  has  just  been 
assuring  the  Reichstag  that  a  continuous  supply  of 
submarines  is  assured  for  years  ahead,  and  when  the 
situation  in  the  East  is  what  it  is,  Britain  above  all 
must  face  a  long  war,  and  conquer  in  it,  or  will  never 
survive  another." 

The  Aisne  front  did  not  figure  prominently  in 
British  forecasts  of  the  new  offensive.  "The  sole 
point  of  anxiety,"  says  the  Observer,  "though  it  is 
serious,  is  known.  Every  great  attack  by  an  enemy 
who  has  the  initiative  gains  some  ground.  In  front 
of  Amiens  and  north  of  the  Somme  to  Ypres,  the 
Allied  armies  with  so  narrow  a  coast  belt  behind  them 
are  in  a  position  whither  they  cannot  forfeit  even  ten 
miles  without  danger." 

The  confidence  and  high  state  of  morale  in  the 
British  Army  is  best  reflected  in  a  despatch  from  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Moniing  Post  (May  24). 
"The  odds  in  the  Somme  fighting,"  he  says,  "were  ex- 
tremely heavy  against  certain  British  units — in  one 
place  four  divisions  to  four  weakened  battalions;  but 
it  might  interest  the  German  commanders  to  know 
that  the  average  British  soldiers  accept  these  odds 
largely  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  T  think  three  to  one  is  a  fair  average,'  said  one 
officer  who  helped  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Huns  east  of 
Amiens;  'the  fighting  gets  rather  breathless  when  you 
are  one  to  eight  or  ten,  but  as  three  to  one  my  men 
will  take  on  any  prize  troops  in  the  German  Army.' 
He  was  not  boasting.  The  British  soldier  has  proved 
by  experience  where  necessary  that  he  can  deal  with 
his  opponents  on  a  three  to  one  basis.  That  fact 
ought  to  encourage  the  people  he  is  fighting  for." 

British  military  opinion,  still  consciously  and 
doggedly  on  the  defensive,  emphasizes  as  the  days  of 
battle  draw  nearer,  clearer  premonitions  of  the  immi- 
nence and  the  mass  weight  of  the  coming  offensive. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  con- 
jectures on  May  27  that  "of  a  total  of  just  over  200 
divisions  in  the  West  the  German  command  is  today 
holding  about  80  in  general  reserve.    Already  these 


divisions  may  be  secretly  on  the  way  to  their  jumping- 
off  places."  Foch,  the  "silent,  resourceful,  iron 
leader,"  is  everywhere  confidently  looked  to  to  meet 
the  blow,  while  the  "new  unity,  not  only  in  the  High 
Command  but  of  action  and  organization  throughout 
the  ranks,  accomplished  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle, 
has  been  increased  and  will  be  further  perfected." 
Major-General  Maurice  lays  stress  on  the  point 
[Daily  Chronicle,  May  27)  that  Foch  has  been  care- 
fully nursing  his  reserves,  and  that  "we  are  now 
better  placed  in  many  respects  to  meet  attack  than  we 
were  in  March,"  though,  he  prudently  adds,  "it  would 
be  contrary  to  general  experience  if  the  enemy  did 
not  make  some  gain." 

Coming  to  the  actual  days  of  the  battle  we  find 
the  Times  in  a  long  military  leader  on  May  28  recog- 
nizing as  a  strong  alternative  that  the  great  German 
thrust  on  the  Aisne  "may  imply  an  intention  to  men- 
ace Paris  more  directly."  The  writer  believed  on 
that  date,  however,  that  "the  point  of  greatest  menace 
is  still  to  be  found  before  Amiens"  and  that  the  new 
attack  "does  not  for  a  moment  imply  any  abandon- 
ment of  the  thrust  at  Amiens  and  the  Somme  estuary, 
or  of  the  coincided  threat  to  the  Channel  ports."  The 
presence  of  British  troops  northwest  of  Rheims  and 
at  other  places  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne 
caused  little  surprise  in  England,  as,  according  to  the 
Times,  "now  that  the  Allied  armies  have  ceased  to 
fight  in  watertight  compartments,  such  changes  in  the 
allocation  of  units  will  no  doubt  be  more  frequently 
heard  of."  This  is  only  another  example  of  "the 
incomparable  advantage  of  direction  and  control" 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Germans  ever  again 
to  be  able  to  "profit  by  the  lack  of  co-ordination  which 
marked  the  earlier  years  of  the  war." 

Col.  Repington  in  the  Morning  Post  (May  28), 
with  the  German  press  covering  the  first  offensive 
before  him,  records  his  considered  opinion  that  "the 
Germans  no  longer  possess  the  same  overwhelming 
numbers  and  great  local  superiority  which  alone  ac- 
counted for  their  initial  gains."  He  gives  special 
prominence,  in  reviewing  the  possible  outcome  of  the 
present  battle,  to  the  statement  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  that  the  deciding  stage  is  still  "considerably 
remote."  He  attaches  great  significance  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  German  offensive,  described  by  the  Ger- 
man general  von  Ardenne,  as  "a  force  which  can  no 
more  be  stopped  permanently  than  a  lift  which  pauses 
half  way  down  its  descent — has  stopped  at  all."  He 
explains  the  stoppage  by  three  reasons:  the  "bloody 
check  of  the  German  armies  on  March  27-28  and 
April  4-5,  besides  the  appearance  of  the  French  in 
strength  on  the  British  front";  the  agreement  with 
Austria,  which  he  interprets  mainly  as  a  "praying  in 
aid  of  Austrian  arms";  and,  thirdly,  Col.  Repington 
i-:  at  last  ready  to  admit  that  "all  the  Allies,  working 
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overtime,  and  all  at  last — even  our  War  Cabinet — 
doing  the  right  thing,  have  been  and  are  strengthening 
the  Western  Front  by  all  available  means,  including 
those  means  which  have  hitherto  been  misapplied. 
All  these  considerations  taken  together  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  reasons  for  the  present  pause." 

The  newspapers  of  May  29  admit  that  the  Ger- 
mans scored  a  "spectacular  success"  in  crossing  the 
Aisne.  "The  Germans,"  says  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
"have  probably  done  rather  better  than  they  expected 
to  do."  Philip  Gibbs  expresses  the  mind  of  many 
Englishmen  when  he  says  that  "the  thoughts  of  every- 
body up  here  in  the  north  is  with  those  divisions  of 
ours,  the  8th,  21st,  25th,  and  the  50th  .  .  . 
who  helped  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  German  onslaught 
of  March  21  and  the  following  weeks.  "It  was  hard 
luck  on  them,"  he  says,  "but  they  have  fought  with 
the  courage  that  made  their  divisions  glorious  in 
many  battles."  But  the  bitter  experiences  from  which 
they  have  just  emerged  are  evident  from  his  account 
of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  other  battalions 
of  the  50th  division.  These  "were  the  men  who  made 
a  forced  march  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Lys  when  the 
Portuguese  were  broken,  and,  by  the  sheer  valor  of 
young  officers  and  sergeants,  corporals  and  private 
soldiers,  fighting  in  small  bodies,  holding  isolated 
positions,  holding  on  to  the  death  when  surrounded 
by  hordes  of  Germans,  counter-attacking  with  weak 
numbers  against  three  times  or  five  times  their  own, 
staggering  up  to  new  attacks  when  at  last  they  were 
so  tired  that  they  could  hardly  stand  or  walk  or  keep 
awake,  stopped  the  gap  which  the  enemy  tried  to 
force,  and  broke  the  head  of  his  battering  ram." 

Col.  Repington  declares  in  the  Morning  Post 
(May  29)  that  "the  new  battle  of  the  Aisne  is  the 
greatest  operation  which  the  enemy  has  begun  against 
us  since  General  Foch  was  appointed  supreme  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." By  this  time  it  is  clear  to  British 
opinion,  and  is  expressed  concurrently  in  the  Times 
and  by  Col.  Repington  that  the  attack  was  "compara- 
tively unexpected,"  and  that  it  had  caught  tired  divi- 
sions sent  to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  quiet  front. 

Discussing  the  armies  nominally  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  to  whose  share  falls  the  "sanguinary  glory" 
of  the  advance,  Col.  Repington  says:    "I  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  fact  that  von  Hutier's  18th 
Army  was  only  one  of  the  four  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  that  his  other  Armies  were  sure  to  strike 
sooner  or  later.    Two  have  now  done  so,  while  the 
3rd  Army  of  von  Einem  is  still  not  engaged  so  far  as 
we  know.    The  success  gained  cannot  be  denied,  but 
such  successes  are  open  to  all  Armies  which  have  the 
priceless  advantage  of  the  initiative,  and  this  initia- 
tive derives  from  the  provision  of  superior  force  by 
national  Governments,  or  from  superior  leadership, 
m  from  both.    For  three  years  we  have  had  the  initia- 
tive in  France.    We  have  lost  it  partly  from  causes 
beyond  our  control  and  partly  from  other  causes.  It 
was  therefore  always  a  hard  task  which  General  Foch 
was  set,  and  he  deserves  our  unfailing  support  and 
sustained  confidence  in  the  arduous  mission  which  he 
is  fulfilling." 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  the  strategy  of  the 


Higher  Command  and  no  inclination  yet  disclosed  to 
find  fault  with  the  Allied  dispositions  against  the 
great  assault.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when 
the  Daily  News  (May  29)  doubts  whether  the  fact 
that  British  divisions  are  "pocketed"  at  various  places 
along  the  front  does  not  weaken  the  juncture  between 
the  French  and  British  armies  "by  providing  too 
many  vulnerable  places." 

In  only  one  place,  outside  of  Col.  Repington's 
column  in  the  Morning  Post,  is  aid  from  Austria  seri- 
ously touched  on.    The  Manchester  Guardian  (May 
28)  thus  closes  an  editorial  on  "The  New  Offensive": 
"The  German's  new  thrust  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims  is  a  blow  directly  at  the  Allied  centre.  The 
German  military  mind  has  a  love  of  symmetry,  and 
just  as  he  is  supplementing  his  attack  in  the  centre  by 
a  thrust  in  the  Ypres  flank,  so  we  should  naturally 
expect  a  corresponding  attack  on  the  eastern  flank. 
Perhaps  this  work  is  to  be  left  to  the  Austrians.  The 
Italians  today  report  some  vigorous  and  successful 
operations  in  the  region  of  the  Tonale  Pass,  which 
seem  to  have  found  the  Austrians  unprepared;  but 
they  may  have  attacked  because  they  knew  the  Aus- 
trians were  about  to  attack  and  wished  to  balk  them, 
or  they  may  have  had  information  about  Austrian  in- 
tentions in  other  directions.    In  either  case  it  is  a 
useful  victory,  and  though  it  is  not  of  a  magnitude  to 
disturb  the  Austrians'  plans  it  may  weaken  their  stom- 
ach for  the  fighting.    The  German  plans  have  yet  to 
develop  and  the  real  crisis  is  not  yet  upon  us.  That 
it  will  be  as  severe  as  any  that  we  have  yet  passed 
through  is  likely  enough,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  not  be  long.    The  Germans  are  thorough 
converts  to  the  view  that  success  if  it  is  to  be  had  must 
be  got  quickly,  and  events  are  likely  to  move  at  a 
great  pace.    When  the  crisis  has  developed  a  few 
clays  should  settle  it." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

America  and  Austria-Hungary's  Oppressed  Races 
A  telegram  from  Washington  of  May  28th,  to  the 
Havas  Agency,  to  which  the  Journal  des  Debats  (June 
1 )  gives  a  prominent  place,  reports  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  published  the  following  declaration: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  declare  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  oppressed  races  of 
Austria-Hungary  held  at  Rome  in  April  have  been 
followed  with  great  interest  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav  nationalities  toward 
freedom  have  the  most  entire  sympathy  of  this  gov- 
ernment." 

It  was  learned  in  Washington  that  the  United 
States  acted  as  it  did  purely  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  races.  Apropos  of  this  declaration  the  fol- 
lowing memoir  is  published  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities: 

"A  congress  organized  by  the  committee,  formed 
at  Rome,  for  the  liberation  of  the  nationalities  op- 
pressed by  Austria-Hungary,  was  held  at  Rome  on 
April  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1918. 

"All  the  peoples  directly  concerned  were  repre- 
sented, viz.,  Italians,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Roumanians, 
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Poles,  Jugo-Slavs,  and  Serbs.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  'The  representatives  of  nationalities  entirely  or 
particularly  under  Austro-Hungarian  domination  — 
Italians,  Poles,  Roumanians,  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs  — 
are  united  in  declaring  the  following  to  be  the  princi- 
ples which  will  guide  their  common  action: 

"  '1.  Each  one  of  these  peoples  proclaims  the 
right  of  establishing  its  own  nationality  and  its  own 
political  unity  to  complete  its  national  unity,  and  of 
obtaining  complete  economic  and  political  inde- 
pendence. 

"  '2.  Each  one  of  these  peoples  recognize  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  an  instrument  of  Ger- 
man dominion  and  a  fundamental  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  its  aspirations  and  rights. 

"  '3.  The  assembly,  therefore,  realizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  struggling  in  common  against  the  common 
oppressors,  in  order  that  each  people  may  obtain 
complete  liberation  and  complete  national  unity  as  a 
united  and  free  state.' 

""The  representatives  of  the  Italian  and  Jugo- 
slav peoples  are  in  agreement  on  the  following  points 
in  particular: 

"  '1.  In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Ital- 
ian nation,  and  the  nation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes — known  also  under  the  name  of  the  Jugo 
Slav  nation — the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
recognize  that  the  unity  and  independence  of  the 
Jugo  Slav  nation  is  of  vital  interest  to  Italy,  just  as 
the  completion  of  Italian  nationality  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  Southern  Slav  nation.  Consequently  the 
representatives  of  the  two  peoples  bind  themselves 
mutually  to  spare  no  effort  to  the  end  that,  during 
the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  aims  of  the  two  peoples  may  be  attained  in  their 
complete  totality. 

"  '2.  They  affirm  that  the  liberation  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  its  defense  against  all  enemies  present  as 
well  as  future  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  two  peo- 
ples. 

"  '3.  They  bind  themselves  mutually  to  settle  in 
a  friendly  manner,  in  the  interests  of  the  future  cor- 
dial and  sincere  relations  between  the  two  peoples, 
various  territorial  controversies  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality, and  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to  dispose  of 
themselves,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the 
vital  interests  of  the  two  nations,  which  are  to  be  de- 
fined immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

"  '4.  National  groups  of  one  of  the  two  peoples 
which  may  be  included  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
other  are  to  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  keeping  their 
own  language  and  culture,  and  of  having  their  eco- 
nomic and  moral  interests  respected.'  " 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Opinion  on  the  Eve  of  the  Third  Phase 

The  period  in  Germany  just  before  the  resump- 
tion of  the  offensive  (May  27)  was  one  of  tension  and 
doubt.  These  were  both  elements  in  German  public 
opinion  at  the  beginning  of  operations  two  months 
ago.    At  that  time  the  long  anticipation  of  the  offen- 


sive and  increased  privations  made  the  attack  seem  al- 
most a  welcome  change  and  a  possible  way  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  popular  confidence  in  Hinden- 
burg  and  Ludendorff  made  many  believe  that  one 
swift  stroke  would  bring  victory  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  two  months  without  a  decision  in  sight  and 
increasing  hardships  spread  discontent.  The  long 
pause  during  May,  marked  only  by  trench  raids  on 
both  sides,  made  the  public  outspoken. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  a  peace  wave 
showed  signs  of  sweeping  the  country.  Erzberger, 
the  pacifist  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  denounced 
the  Government  for  its  present  policy,  the  General 
Staff  for  prolonging  the  war,  and  for  making  a  "peace 
of  compromise"  even  more  impossible. 

Scheidemann,  leader  of  the  Socialist  Majority, 
who  had  remained  quiet  in  March,  now  took  occasion 
to  accuse  the  reactionaries  of  attacking  Erzberger  to 
turn  popular  attention  away  from  peace  and  content 
the  public  with  new  restrictions  and  privations.  He 
declared  that  Germany  wants  a  "peace  of  concilia- 
tion as  the  only  peace  which  would  prevent  one  group 
of  belligerents  or  the  other  from  being  crushed  or 
dishonored.  Without  such  a  peace  we  cannot  look 
for  a  substantial  solution.  We  cannot,  however,  ad- 
mit that  our  country  be  crushed  or  dishonored,  and 
we  will  naturally  defend  it  as  long  as  our  enemies 
reject  a  peace  of  conciliation." 

This  peace  talk  coincided  with  a  peace  campaign 
discreetly  carried  on  in  certain  radical  German  pa- 
pers. Of  course,  the  initiative  was  made  to  appear 
from  elsewhere.  The  speeches  of  British  statesmen 
were  quoted  at  length  to  prove  a  change  in  British 
opinion  for  peace.  The  Cecil  statement,  the  rumored 
Quidde-Herron  meeting,  Vatican  incidents,  were  all 
interpreted  as  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  reach  an  under- 
standing. 

This  raised  the  question  whether  or  not  the  pause 
in  operations  was  not  due  to  political  rather  than  to 
military  reasons.  The  German  Government  felt  ob- 
liged to  make  a  prompt  denial  of  this.  The  military 
correspondents  were  directed  to  publish  long  articles 
— entirely  devoid  of  facts — to  prove  that  the  pause 
in  operations  was  foreseen,  normal,  and  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  final  blow. 

An  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Herman 
Katsch,  accredited  war  correspondent  of  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau  (May  27),  writing  from  the  western 
front.  In  this  he  hints  at  the  form  of  propaganda 
they  are  instructed  to  give  out.  "Whatever  happens 
the  Germans  must  wait  with  patience  and  calm  even 
though  with  throbbing  hearts.  In  these  days  of  re- 
spite it  is  the  duty  of  the  war  correspondent  in  his 
limited  field  to  work  to  the  same  end.  He  should 
send  back  from  the  front  accounts  of  battles  empha- 
sizing the  bravery  of  the  German  troops  and  their 
leaders  with  an  aim  to  steel  the  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle  and  to  strengthen  the  pa- 
tience at  home  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  future." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allegmeine  Zeitung  (May  10) 
stated: 

"We  will  reach  our  ends  without  too  costly  opera- 
tions the  day  the  enemy  ceases  his  counter-attacks. 
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The  German  Command  has  a  master  stroke  in  readi- 
ness which  will  lead  us  to  a  victorious  end." 

A  number  of  the  papers  warn  the  public  against 
expecting  too  much  and  in  too  short  a  time.  Von  Ar- 
denne  wrote  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  (May  22) : 

"Will  the  great  German  offensive  be  renewed? 
Without  a  doubt.  The  delay  has  been  on  grounds  of 
organization  and  strategy,  rather  than  for  political 
reasons,  as  many  timid  ones  would  like  to  believe. 
In  four  glorious  years  of  the  war,  Hindenburg  aad 
Ludendorff  have  never  hesitated  at  a  cross-roads. 
They  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  avoid  a  fifth  winter 
of  trench  warfare. 

"The  Allied  nations  agree  that  the  battle  will  be 
resumed;  but  where  will  it  be  initiated  and  by  whom? 
In  France,  opinion  fluctuates  between  the  possibili- 
ties of  defense  and  attack.  The  Press  keeps  up  confi- 
dence in  the  personality  of  General  Foch  and  the  con- 
centration of  Allied  troops.  The  Generalissimo  him- 
self is  said  to  have  declared  that  his  reserves  were 
massed  at  points  vital  to  the  Germans.  He  forgets 
that  enemy  operations  may  somewhat  derange  his 
plans.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  French  intend 
to  attack.  At  present  they  are  satisfied  with  lively 
patrol  fighting,  all  along  the  line,  to  strengthen  their 
positions." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May  26)  developed 
further  the  same  thought: 

"Public  opinion  is  inclined  to  explain  the  pause 
in  the  German  offensive  by  political  reasons.  But 
this  would  be  an  error.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  British  pacifists,  who, 
after  declaring  their  willingness  to  sign  peace,  now 
indicate  the  impossibility  of  coming  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  us  during  the  offensive,  It  would  be 
hard  to  explain  their  position,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
the  offensive  will  last  many  months,  and  that  negotia- 
tions would  have  more  of  a  chance  of  success  before 
the  complete  crushing  Of  the  Allies. 

"But  one  thing  is  certain — the  momentary  pause 
in  the  German  attack  has  absolutely  no  relation  to 
political  events.  The  reason  is  simple  enough,  be- 
cause statesmen  in  both  groups  of  belligerents  are  sit- 
ting back  and  repudiating  any  suggestions  of  pacifist 
ideas  which  might  be  raised  against  them. 

"Both  parties  now  rely  upon  force  of  arms.  Their 
point  of  view  will  remain  unchanged  for  some  time 
lo  come.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Marine  de- 
clared some  weeks  ago  that  he  was  expecting  a  long 
war,  and  the  Emperor  recently  urged  people  to  pa- 
tience in  view  of  a  long  campaign  on  the  western  front. 
We  must  therefore  march  on." 

The  military  critic  of  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
(May  25)  emphasizes  the  advantages  which  Germany 
was  reaping  from  the  pause: 

"The  tension  in  the  general  strategic  situation  con- 
tinues, and  has  even  increased.  With  the  length  of 
the  pause  on  the  battle  fronts,  the  feeling  of  strategic 
uncertainty  is  increasing  among  the  Allies.  They  must 
involuntarily  conclude  from  our  extensive  prepara- 
tions that  our  offensive  will  be  renewed  on  a  grand 
scale." 

In  explaining  the  delay  the  military  correspon- 


dents take  all  precautions  that  it  appear  an  incident 
foreseen  in  the  general  plan  of  operations.  Von  Ar- 
denne  declared  that  the  German  people  should  not  see 
hi  this  pause  a  sign  of  fatigue.  They  should  not  for- 
get that  our  first  objective  is  to  crush  the  English 
Army.  Hindenburg  uses  the  best  measures  for  realiz- 
ing this  "by  alternating  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tions. 

The  people  were  warned  against  raising  their 
hopes  too  high  and  looking  for  impossible  results. 
The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (May  5)  states: 

"The  German  offensive  in  the  West  has  awakened 
hopes  which  exceed  all  possibility  of  realization.  The 
task  before  our  armies  is. enormous;  let  us  show  con- 
fidence in  our  generals,  who,  by  a  careful  prepara- 
tion, reduce  our  sacrifices  to  a  minimum." 

Even  the  Kaiser  thought  it  necessary  to  encourage 
public  opinion.  He  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  addressed  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
there.  The  following  passages  from  his  address  may 
be  noted: 

"The  offensive  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 
Six  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  have  been  put  out 
of  the  fight,  and  1,600  guns  have  been  captured. 
Everywhere  the  French  must  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  their  allies.  At  all  points  our  enemies  are  being 
crushed,  and  they  merit  no  better  fate. 

"The  undertaking  in  the  West  will  be  accom- 
plished, but  we  must  have  patience.  Armies  com- 
posed of  millions  cannot  be  extinguished  in  a  day. 
We  will  reach  our  goal.  Hard  iron  must  yet  be 
forged,  but  for  that  we  have  an  able  blacksmith." 

But  these  vague  statements  were  scant  encourage- 
ment to  an  impatient  public.  There  were  other  causes 
of  discontent  too  manifold  to  be  stifled  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  offensive.  A  general  cause  of  unrest  was 
the  failure  of  the  Prussian  Diet  to  pass  the  Electoral 
Reform  Bill  and  abolish  the  three  class  system  which 
sc  long  has  burdened  the  proletariat.  The  Socialists 
lost  no  opportunity  to  remind  the  Cabinet  that  failure 
in  August  to  fulfill  its  pledges  will  meet  general  pop- 
ular opposition; 

Other  causes  for  unrest  are  the  reduction  of  the 
bread  ration  from  180  to  160  grams.  Schiedemann 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  attention  to  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  realize  its  promises  on  grain  im- 
portations from  the  Ukraine.  Vorwaerts,  the  Major- 
ity Socialist  paper,  has  also  joined  the  Minority  in 
the  cry  for  more  bread.  The  Independent  Socialists 
have  recently  issued  a  protest  (Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  May  25),  the  following  extracts  from 
which  are  significant: 

"It  is  a  question  whether  the  people  can  physi- 
cally stand  this  restriction  and  for  how  long.  It  is 
asking  the  impossible  to  demand  that  they  endure  it 

without  criticism  and  impatience  We 

believe  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  energetic  pro- 
test against  this  hunger  policy." 

The  Socialists,  who  accepted  the  violation  of  So- 
cialist principles  at  the  signing  of  the  treaties  of  Brest 
and  Bucharest,  now  that  the  treaties  have  not  pro- 
duced the  material  returns  promised,  are  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  reproach  the  General  Staff  for  "re- 
pressive and  unconciliatory  measures"  toward  the 
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conquered  peoples.  The  opposition  of  the  Vorwaerts 
to  the  Government  at  this  moment  is  significant,  both 
because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  passive  attitude 
of  this  paper,  adopted  in  March,  and  also  because  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
discipline  public  opinion.  The  Vorwaerts,  of  March 
28th,  accuses  the  Chancellor  of  "knowingly  deceiv- 
ing the  people  in  declaring  that  the  war  will  be  over 
this  year.  The  people  recall  all  the  promises  made 
early  in  the  Spring  and  complain  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  neither  peace  nor  war.  Russia  is  awak- 
ening and  making  an  appeal  to  the  Allies.  The  bread 
ration  is  diminishing  and  the  Pan-Germans  are  pie- 
paring  a  disagreeable  awakening  for  Germany." 

The  Muenchner  Post  goes  further  and  demands 


an  immediate  peace  of  concilation.  Victory  "may  se- 
cure us  territorial  increases,  but  can  change  nothing 
in  the  relative  power  of  peoples  in  their  relations 
among  themselves."  The  Post  warns  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans that  the  battle  of  Jena  did  not  crush  Prussia  any 
more  than  the  German  victories  have  crushed  Russia. 
"The  colossal  Russian  nation,  with  its  2,000,000 
birth  a  year,  menaces  us.  Germans  are  insane,  who 
do  not  see  the  peril.  Make  peace  while  there  is  yet 
time." 

No  doubt  the  reassumption  of  the  offensive  has 
momentarily  silenced  these  discordant  notes  in  a 
united  German  war-machine.  None  the  less,  they  are 
indications  of  unrest,  which  is  bound  to  reappear 
when  the  military  situation  is  again  less  favorable  to 
Germany. 
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Results  of  Allied  Unity 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Republic,  April  20,  the 
unification  of  Allied  commands  will  be  the  basis  for 
issues  more  important  than  the  primary  object  of  con- 
solidating our  military  forces  against  the  enemy. 
This  journal  believes  that  "all  nationalistic  political 
ambitions  have  also  fused  into  a  homogeneous  inter- 
nationalism. The  Allied  nations  cannot  fight  as  a 
unit,  to  win  a  common  victory7,  to  share  a  common 
glory,  and  retain  each  its  own  particularistic  claims 
upon  the  fruits  of  victory.  Of  the  original  Allied 
war  claims  those  which  rested  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation than  national  ambition  have,  we  may  as- 
sume, been  refined  away.  The  process  of  puri- 
fication of  Allied  war  aims,  which  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  Russian  revolution  and  America's 
entry  into  the  War,  has  been  brought  to  sudden  com- 
pletion by  the  last  desperate  thrust  of  the  Germans. 
We  all  know  what  we  are  fighting  for  now.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  national  independence,  the  fine  civil- 
ization of  the  Allied  nations.  Nothing  else  is  of  the 
least  significance." 

Furthermore,  nothing  else  than  international  com- 
ity is  expected  by  the  New  Republic,  even  though  it 
admits  that,  "when  the  danger  is  over  divergent  in- 
terests will  again  emerge."  To  conclude — "It  is  now 
clearly  understood  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  in 
national  prowess.  The  internationalism  that  is  now 
the  only  thing  that  stands  between  France  and  sub- 
jection, between  Britain  and  the  ruin  of  her  empire, 
has  vindicated  its  right  to  survive  in  practical  poli- 
tics. The  moral  basis  of  a  league  of  nations  has  been 
kid  in  necessity.  The  military  unity  of  today  argues 
irresistibly  for  the  poltical  unity  of  the  future." 

Serious  Labor  Problems 

Labor  troubles  continued  to  be  acute  throughout 
April,  but  at  least  the  foundation  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  problems,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  time 
of  war  and  economic  stress,  was  established  by  the 
final  passage  of  the  Sabotage  Bill  on  April  16,  and 
the  organization  four  days  later  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  with  former  President  Wm.  H.  Taft  at 
ils  head. 

The  Sabotage  Bill  provides  maximum  penalties 
of  thirty  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  destroying  or  injuring  war  mate- 
rials or  American  war  industries.  The  bill  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
only  after  they  had  eliminated  the  provisions 
which  would  have  punished  laborers  who  strike  on 
war  contracts. 

The  press  of  the  following  day  devoted  much 
space  to  the  bitter  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  labor 
situation,  when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  acceptance. 


Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  Republican, 
declaring  that  supporters  of  labor  in  the  Senate  had 
said,  "it  is  not  desirable  that  laboring  men  should  be 
shot  before  sunrise,"  added:  "It  also  is  not  desired 
through  the  slackening  of  American  labor  that  our 
soldiers  in  France  should  have  their  throats  cut  be- 
fore sunrise."  The  senior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota did  not  blame  labor  alone  for  the  delay  in  war 
contracts,  adding:  "The  shortage  in  ships  is  due  to 
the  Shipping  Board  and  tbe  profiting  of  those  who 
had  things  to  sell,  as  well  as  to  the  inemciency  and 
slackening  of  labor  in  ship  yards." 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  Repubbcan,  who 
has  been  enjoying  a  long-distance  debate  with  Mr. 
Gompers  for  several  years,  said:  "I  want  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  to  obey  the  laws  of  this  Republic.  He  has 
spent  more  time  breaking  laws  than  he  has  in  de- 
fending his  Country,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  I  am  glad  to  join  him  now  in  a  patri- 
otic purpose  to  fuse  with  him  some  of  the  differ- 
ences we  may  have  had  in  the  common  design  of  de- 
fending the  Country." 

In  behalf  of  labor,  Senator  Hollis,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Democrat,  declared:  "Strikes  today  are  incon- 
siderable. The  passage  of  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  peaceful  strikes  will  not  tend  to  increase 
labor's  efficiency.  Labor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  the  aeroplane  program,  but  capital  is  at 
fault.  You  cannot  make  men  work  by  passing  laws. 
I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  President  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that,  if  Congress 
passes  a  law  preventing  peaceful  strikes,  that  law 
cannot  be  enforced." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  evidently  believes  that 
Congress  could  better  occupy  itself  in  passing  neces- 
sary sabotage  and  sedition  laws,  "than  in  indulging 
in  controversies  in  the  faults  and  virtues  of  labor  for 

a  full  year  after  such  laws  were  needed  

The  Department  of  Justice  prepared  an  anti-sabot- 
age bill  over  a  year  ago,  but  Congress,  as  the  public 
knows,  has  not  evinced  any  intelligent  haste  or  de- 
termination in  dealing  with  war  measures." 

Perhaps  the  best  reply  made  in  behalf  of  labor 
was  the  following  from  Wm.  P.  Clarke,  President  of 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  which  was 
given  wide  circulation  by  the  press:  "If  fairness 
encircles  the  hearts  of  men  and  they  come  together 
and  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  interest  of  our 
government  and  our  people  and  then  the  perpetua- 
tion of  liberty,  I  feel  that  the  disputes  that  arise  be- 
tween us  can  be  well  disposed  of  without  any  serious 
mterruption  to  the  industries  of  our  country,  and  co- 
operation will  be  a  fact  and  not  a  theory.  Any  other 
course  would  mean  that  we  are  slacking  on  our  broth- 
ers at  the  front.  When  this  war  is  over  let  it  be  said 
that  w-e  made  the  effort  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
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have  others  do  unto  us  if  our  positions  were  reversed, 
and  in  this  spirit,  I  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  hold  their  balance  and  contribute  their  mite 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  when 
peace  shall  again  reign." 

War  Labor  Program 

The  War  Labor  Program,  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  this  Review,  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  throughout  the  war,  was  drawn  up 
by  six  representaives  of  capital,  six  of  labor,  and 
two  citizens  representing  the  general  public  in  the  per- 
sons of  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  and  Mr.  Frank  P. 
\valsh,  former  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission. 

The  main  principles  were  announced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  as  follows: 

'"There  should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the 
war. 

"The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade  unions 
and  to  bargain  collectively,  through  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, is  recognized  and  affirmed. 

""The  right  of  employers  to  organize  in  associa- 
tions of  groups  and  to  bargain  collectively,  through 
chosen  representatives,  is  recognized  and  affirmed. 

"Employers  should  not  discharge  workers  for 
membership  in  trade  unions,  nor  for  legitimate  trade 
union  activities.  The  workers,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  organize,  shall  not  use  coercive  measures  to 
induce  persons  to  join  their  organizations  nor  to  in- 
duce employers  to  bargain  or  deal  therewith. 

"Established  safeguards  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  shall 
not  be  relaxed. 

"The  basic  eight-hour  day  is  recognized  as  apply- 
ing in  all  cases  in  which  existing  law  requires  it.  In 
all  other  cases  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  shall 
be  settled  with  due  regard  to  Governmental  necessi- 
ties and  the  welfare,  health  and  proper  comfort  of  the 
workers." 

The  New  Republic,  April  20,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  co-ordination  in  this  connection.    It  believed  that 
there  was  still  a  gulf  to  bridge  between  the  National 
Labor  Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  declared  that,  "the  gulf  would  be  bridged  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  appoint  a  Deputy  Labor 
Administrator  to  head  the  executive  staffs  of  the  new 
labor  administration  (meaning  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board),  and  if  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Indus- 
tiies  Board  (Mr.  Baruch),  should  designate  this  same 
man  to  guide  the  allocation  of  raw  materials  and  con- 
tracts in  the  direction  of  ail  available  labor."  This 
publication  warmly  indorsed  this  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  William  B.  Wilson — "labor  matters  do  not 
stand  by  themselves;  they  are  phases  of  production, 
and  no  centralized  administration  of  labor  can  be 
adequate  which  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  cen- 
tralized administration  of  production.     Failure  to 
establish  a  working  integration  of  production  and 
labor  control  supplies,  failure  to  develop  a  sound 
labor  situation  and  failure  to  prosecute  the  war  vigor- 
ously." 


Federal  Railroad  Control 

One  of  the  April  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  sum- 
marized the  results  of  three  months  of  governmental 
control  of  the  railroads. 

Due  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  inexperienced,  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  weather  contributed 
largely  to  a  serious  congestion  of  traffic.  To  give 
briefly  the  opinion  of  the  editor  : 

"The  railroad  administration  has  handled  the 
problem  of  passenger  train  service  very  skilfully  thus 
far.  It  has  reduced  passenger  train  mileage  and  at 
the  same  time  so  rearranged  schedules  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  people  to  travel  in  reasonable  com- 
fort. 

"The  railway  labor  problem  has  been  dealt  with 
fairly  and  skilfully. 

"In  standardizing  freight  cars  it  has  done  good 
work  from  the  railroad  point  of  view. 

"Its  plan  for  the  standardization  of  locomotives 
is  far  more  questionable.  Freight  cars  do  and  must 
go  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  locomotive  operation  cannot  be  obtained  un- 
less locomotives  are  designed  and  built  to  be  operated 
under  special  conditions.  Furthermore,  no  new  type 
of  locomotive  ever  works  well  at  first.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  attempting  to  standardize  locomotives,  is 
making  a  dangerous  experiment. 

"At  the  same  time  it  is  asking  railway  supply 
companies  to  relinquish  their  patents  and  forego  roy- 
alties on  them.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
reason  why  the  railway  supply  companies  should 
have  such  a  request  made  upon  them  than  why  any 
other  class  of  business  concerns  should  be  asked  to 
destroy  the  foundations  upon  which  their  business 
has  been  built. 

"The  Director  General  is  carrying  the  centraliza- 
tion of  executive  power  so  far  that  he  is  depriving 
many  important  railway  officers  of  initiative,  while 
loading  down  his  regional  officers  and  his  staff  in 
Washington  with  an  amount  of  work  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  undermine  their  efficiency. 

"There  is  an  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Director  General  entirely  to  sever  the  railway  com- 
panies from  the  physical  properties.  He  orders  that 
the  presidents  of  the  railroads  shall  in  future  be  their 
operating  executives  under  his  direction,  and  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  boards  and  the  directors  shall  exer- 
cise no  functions  connected  with  operations. 

"If  the  chairmen  are  to  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  operation  of  the  railroads,  and  if  many  presidents 
who  have  performed  both  corporate  and  operating 
functions  are  to  cease  to  perform  operating  functions 
it  is  evident  that  the  Government  is  going  to  lose  the 
services  of  some  of  the  ablest  railway  officers  and  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution  of  the  railway  organ- 
izations far  greater  than  was  anticipated  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  to  Congress  'nothing  will  be  altered 
or  disturbed  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb.'  " 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger  on  April  17th,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing improvement  in  the  traffic  situation:  "Indica- 
tions are  that  although  Eastern  railroads  are  slowly 
ridding  their  lines  of  the  big  freight  congestion  which 
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developed  during  the  long  period  of  bad  weather  last 
December  and  January,  it  will  take  a  month  longer 
to  restore  conditions  to  normal.  Improvement  of  mo- 
tive power  and  good  weather  are  expected  to  make  it 
possible  for  eastern  lines  to  approach  normal  condi- 
tions by  the  middle  of  May.  Through  a  number  of  op- 
erating reforms,  such  as  rerouting  of  traffic  over  short- 
est lines,  better  repairs  and  a  greater  number  of  loco- 
motives and  common  use  of  facilities,  officials  believe 
they  can  keep  freight  moving  about  as  usual  next 
winter." 

The  market  column  of  the  same  issue  also  gave 
an  encouraging  view  of  the  railroad  situation  by  pre- 
dicting that,  "When  business  gets  brisk  again  in  the 
slock  market  the  heaviest  buying  will  be  in  rails,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  a  well-known  broker.  Nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country,  he  said,  is  guaranteed 
larger  earnings  under  Government  control  than  it  was 
able  to  make  in  1917,  and  when  the  proper  guaran- 
tees are  worked  out  railroad  stocks  will  be  almost 
on  a  par  as  an  investment  with  Government  bonds." 

Concrete  Ships 

An  extremely  important  phase  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing campaign  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  spend  fifty  million  dollars  in  experiment- 
ing with  concrete  ships,  which  sum  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate. 

Before  the  war  it  would  have  been  considered 
outrageous  to  ask  for  so  much  money  purely  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  The  shipbuilding  authorities 
have  already  started  experiments  under  the  direction 
of  Rudolph  J.  Wig,  the  scientific  expert  in  concrete 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  a  force  of 
marine  draftsmen  and  of  men  skilled  in  the  handling 
and  testing  of  concrete  construction  is  already  at 
work,  according  to  a  special  syndicate  article  by 
Frank  G.  Carpenter,  in  the  Washington  Star  and  sev- 
eral other  newspapers  (April  20.) 

The  possible  value  of  the  concrete  ship  plan  is 
quite  evident,  if,  after  successful  experiments,  the 
Government  can  add  hundreds  of  ships  made  princi- 
pally of  sand  and  cement,  over  and  above  the  hun- 
dreds wMch  it  must  have  of  steel  and  wood. 

It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact  that  concrete  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  salt  in  sea  water,  and  methods 
of  treatment  to  counteract  this  disadvantage  are  al- 
ready being  studied  in  Washington.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Carpenter's  article: 

"Tentative  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  build- 
ing of  several  such  ships,  subject  to  full  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  only  upon  their  proving 
safe  and  sucessful  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  planned.  The  carrying  out  of  these  con- 
tracts is  now  under  way,  and  if  they  succeed,  a  large 
shipbuilding  program  will  be  inaugurated  in  many 
of  the  ports  along  our  seacoast. 

"The  ships  contracted  for  range  in  size  from 
3,000  to  7,500  tons,  and  they  are  to  be  built  after 
specifications  and  plans  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  companies  engaged  in  such 
construction  are  in  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  New 
"York  and  San  Francisco.  The  contract  with  each  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  shall  pay  only  one-half  ihe 


cost  of  building  the  vessel  if  it  fails  to  come  up  to 
all  the  requirements  when  tested  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  under  various  other  conditions. 

"The  largest  concrete  vessel  ever  planned  wras 
launched  last  month  by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuild- 
ing Company.  This  is  a  steamer  to  be  used  in  ihe 
Trans-Pacific  service.  It  has  a  displacement  of  7,900 
tons  and  will  carry  5,000  tons  of  dead  weight  cargo. 
The  ship  is  320  feet  long,  over  45  wide  and  30  feet 
deep.  When  fully  loaded  it  will  draw  twenty-four 
feet  of  water.  The  ship  is  a  monolith,  or  vessel  of 
continuous  stone.  Her  floor  is  four  and  one-half  inches 
thick  and  the  walls  of  the  hull  are  four  inches  thick 
with  a  great  steel  shoe  down  the  bow.  Imbedded  in 
the  concrete  is  a  basketry  of  steel  mesh,  consisting 
of  heavy  iron  bars,  which  weighs  altogether  more  than 
500  tons.  The  boat  will  be  equipped  with  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  of  more  than  1,700  horsepower,  and 
it  will  be  moved  through  the  water  by  a  screw  pro- 
peller at  ten  or  eleven  knots  per  hour." 

Rush  Lumber  for  Shipyards 

On  April  15,  the  Associated  Press  carried  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Shipping  Board  that  special  trains 
had  just  left  the  Pacific  Coast  with  fifty  million  feet 
of  fir  lumber  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  shipment.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  the  same  notice  that  wooden  ship 
construction  had  been  delayed  because  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. The  Board  also  said,  "Indications  are  that 
Eastern  railroads  are  slowly  ridding  their  lines  of  the 
big  freight  congestion." 

The  Board  also  announced  that,  "In  another 
month  it  is  expected  southern  yards  will  be  indepen- 
dent of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  through  an  adequate 
supply  of  southern  pine  now  being  cut,  according  to 
recent  changes  in  specifications  which  eliminated  the 
larger  sizes.  A  survey  of  pine  forests  made  for  the 
Shipping  Board  has  indicated  ample  standing  timber 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  yards  in  the  south. 

"Figures  on  which  Oregon  claims  to  be  the  great- 
est shipbuilding  state  in  the  union  were  made  public 
today  by  the  Shipping  Board.  Up  to  date  127  vessels 
have  been  built,  contracted  for  and  requisitioned  in 
that  state,  calling  for  an  outlay  of  $90,914,640.  Al- 
ready $33,123,404.98  has  been  spent. 

"Eighteen  wooden  ships,  totaling  63,000  tons,  are 
due  to  leave  the  ways  before  May  1  and  20,000  more 
tons  are  to  be  launched  for  private  contract.  If  the 
program  is  carried  out  by  the  southern  and  eastern 
yards  they  will  break  even  for  the  month  with  western 
yards  for  the  first  time." 

As  regards  steel  ships,  the  president  of  the  United 
State  Steel  Corporation  announced  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  April  15  that  "the  first  ship  con- 
structed at  the  Government's  request  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  will  be  launched  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  Corporation's 
two  yards  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
will  be  prepared  to  tuni  out  a  completed  ship  every 
ten  days." 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Enthusiastic  indorsement  followed  the  naming 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab  as  Director  General  of  the 
!  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  on  April  16.  The  press 
1  generally  expressed  great  confidence  in  the  ability 
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of  the  steel  magnate  and  ship-builder  to  accelerate 
the  shipping  program,  and  it  was  noted  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  got  to  work  within  half  an  hour 
after  reaching  Washington. 

Mr.  Schwab  took  the  position  with  increased  power 
but  he  does  not  supersede  Chairman  Edward  N.  Hur- 
ley of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  is 
the  parent  organization  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Hurley:  "Mr.  Schwab  will  have  complete  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  work  of  ship-building.  He 
agrees  to  take  up  the  work  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
sonal wishes  in  the  matter.  His  services  were  virtu- 
ally commandeered.  His  great  experince  as  a  steel 
maker  and  builder  of  ships  has  been  drafted  for  the 
Nation." 

The  Chicago  Examiner  (April  17)  pointed  out 
that  "the  selection  of  Mr.  Schwab  for  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  marks  the  third  shake-up  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  Fleet  Corporation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

"William  Denman  of  California  and  Maj.  Gen. 
George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
were  unable  to  pull  together  and  the  President  ac- 
cepted their  resignations  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  re- 
spectively, and  Mr.  Hurley  and  Rear  Admiral  Fred- 
erick R.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  were  put  in  their 
places. 

"Admiral  Harris  was  unable  to  work  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Hurley  and,  when  Harris  resigned,  Mr.  Piez 
was  elevated  to  his  place." 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  (April  17), 
"control  of  policies  which  include  decisions  as  to  the 
number,  size  and  character  of  ships  to  be  built  with  the 
millions  appropriated  by  Congress,  still  will  rest  with 
the  Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Piez,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
relinquished  his  position  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  is  abolished,  to  give  Mr. 
Schwab  a  free  hand.  Mr.  Hurley  remains  chairman 
of  the  Board  and  president  of  the  corporation  in 
charge  of  policies;  Mr.  Piez  continues  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  attending  to  administrative  details 
of  construction,  including  the  placing  of  contracts; 
and  Mr.  Schwab  will  organize  and  carry  forward  the 
work  of  putting  the  ships  into  the  water." 

The  belief  is  universally  expressed  that  the  ship- 
ping situation  has  definitely  taken  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwab,  even  though 
he  is  the  fifth  man  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  shipping 
board's  building  program,  but,  as  the  Associated 
Press  explained,  "his  appointment  was  attended  by 
none  of  the  friction  which  marked  some  of  the  previ- 
ous changes  in  management.  The  suggestion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  practical  builder  of  national  prom- 
inence came  this  time  from  the  shipping  board  itself, 
and  Mr.  Hurley  chose  Mr.  Schwab." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (April  17) 
viewed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwab  as  "the  most 
heartening  thing  that  has  been  done  in  Washington  for 
mondis.  He  is  the  right  man  for  the  place.  He  has 
constructive  imagination  and  grasp.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  build  up  a  great  steel  corpora- 


tion equal  to  die  biggest  enterprises.  He  is  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  winning  the  war.  This  combina- 
tion of  confidence,  ability  and  moral  purpose,  will 
give  driving  force  to  all  his  efforts.  Delays  and 
bungling  are  now  to  cease,  and  we  shall  soon  see  re- 
sults." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (April 
18),  that  "the  Government  is  better  late  than  never  in 
finally  getting  the  biggest  men  possible  to  run  our  war 
machine."  The  editor  believed  the  shipbuilding  situ- 
ation to  be  very  serious,  for  he  added:  "The  more 
carefully  Secretary  Tumulty's  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  Schwab  is  read  the  more  extraordinary 
it  appears.  The  nation  is  thus  officially  informed 
that  the  situation  in  the  130  shipyards  now  in  opera- 
tion is  'so  bad  that  it  requires  a  re-enforcement  of  the 
shipbuilding  organization  throughout  the  country,' 
and  that  in  order  to  expedite  the  vital  work  of  ship- 
building Mr.  Schwab's  services  were  virtually  com- 
mandeered." 

The  same  opinion  was  held  by  others,  notably  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (April  18) — "Mr.  Schwab  is 
the  fifth  man  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment's vessel-building  program.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  many  reasons  for  wishing  that  this  man,  or 
some  other  of  his  practical  stripe  had  been  the  first 
instead  of  the  fifth.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  man 
who  will  bring  to  the  aeroplane  problem  the  same  con- 
trolling qualities,  mastery  of  general  constructive 
technique,  which  is  brought  to  the  shipping  problem 
by  the  former  head  of  the  steel  trust,  and  creator  ol 
the  steel  trust's  chief  rival?" 

(According  to  the  press  cables,  Mr.  Schwab  has 
recently  returned  to  Washington  after  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  principal  shipbuilding  yards,  and  is  quoted 
as  having  declared  that  the  maximum  tonnage  esti- 
mated for  1918  can  be  doubled.  This  can  be  taken 
v.  ith  great  reservation,  however,  especially  because  of 
the  loose  use  of  the  terms  "shipping  tons"  in  the 
United  States,  the  terms  "net  tonnage,"  "gross  ton- 
nage," and  "dead  tonnage"  being  used  indiscrimi- 
nately by  even  apparently  well-informed  officials  and 
publicists.  The  official  statements  of  our  tonnage  out- 
put for  1918  have  varied  in  the  past  three  months 
from  two  million  to  eight  million  tons.) 

Senators  Stone  and  Hitchcock 

The  first  editorial  comments  on  the  late  Senator 
William  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  and  his  successor, 
Senator  Gilbert  N.  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  to  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  not  very  friendly  to  either. 

The  Tampa  (Florida)  Tribune,  April  19: 

"The  death  of  Senator  William  J.  Stone  again 
calls  attention  to  the  question  whether  a  man  in  the 
national  Senate  or  House  should  represent  the  people 
who  elected  him  to  office,  or  should  he  represent 
merely  himself.  Mr.  Stone  was  one  of  that  group  of 
Senators  who  fought  and  defeated  the  bill  providing 
for  the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships  in  order 
that  they  might  protect  themselves  and  who  were 
called  by  President  Wilson  'the  wilfull  twelve.'  Sen- 
ator Stone  also  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.  In  defense  of  his  actions  Senator  Stone 
said  that  he  voted  according  to  his  convictions.  Prob- 
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ably  he  did,  but  his  business  in  the  Senate  was  not  to 
carry  out  his  own  views,  but  those  of  the  patriotic 
Missourians  who  elected  him.  After  war  was  de- 
clared Senator  Stone,  in  justice  to  him  it  must  be 
said,  aided  the  good  work  with  voice  and  vote." 

Chicago  Daily  News,  April  16:  "To  Senator 
Stone  politics  was  a  game  like  chess.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  in  his  absorption  in  the  problems  of  the  game 
that  he  sometimes  forgot  that  he  was  playing  with  hu- 
man destinies — and  this  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
his  earlier  attitude  toward  the  great  war  and  our  part 
in  it — but  he  rarely  failed  to  meet  a  downright  plea 
based  upon  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen."  .   .  . 

"An  interesting,  shrewd,  even  scholarly  man  was 
William  Joel  Stone.  With  less  skill  and  more  convic- 
tion he  might  have  become  great." 

In  its  news  columns,  however,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  printed  the  following  commendations  of  the 
deceased  Missourian  from  Mr.  Leroy  T.  Vernon,  its 
Washington  correspondent: 

"His  death  removes  from  the  upper  House  one  of 
the  powers  in  that  body.  Senator  Stone's  opposition 
to  war  with  Germany,  while  injuring  his  standing 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Senate,  was  understood  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  the  President.  .  .  .  Sen- 
ator Stone's  opposition,  however,  was  open  and  was 
proceeded  by  frank  statements  to  the  President  and 
others,  although  deeply  regretted  by  many  of  his 
friends.  Since  the  passage  of  the  war  resolutions  he 
voted  to  support  the  war  at  every  opportunity." 

John  Temple  Graves  in  the  Chicago  Examiner  and 
other  Hearst  newspapers,  April  15,  "The  death  of  Sen- 
ator Stone  has  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Senate  and 
upon  the  capital.  The  Missouri  Senator  was  much 
more  than  a  perfunctory  figure.  .  .  .  Senator 
Stone  was  conservative,  cautious,  secretive,  and  to  a 
degree  timid  in  his  handling  of  the  committee  which 
deals  with  the  business  of  war  in  the  most  important 
era  of  the  war." 

The  same  writer  in  the  same  newspapers  predicted 
a  change  for  the  better  with  Senator  Hitchcock  in 
Senator  Stone's  place — "Senator  Hitchcock  is  clear, 
tranquil,  but  absolutely  open  and  absolutely  daring 
in  his  conception  of  American  diplomacy.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  Senate  who  has  grown  more  during 
the  war  than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is  neither 
moved  by  prejudice  nor  restrained  by  fear." 

Mr.  Graves  passed  lightly  over  the  Nebraskan's 
attitude  before  the  actual  declaration  of  war  and  ob- 
served that  "when  the  President  and  the  country  went 
to  war  Senator  Hitchcock  went  with  them,  burning  the 
bridges  behind." 

"When  he  takes  hold  of  the  leadership  of  this  im- 
portant committee  it  may  be  sure  that  he  will  put  into 
it  life,  directness,  courage  and  challenge  whenever 


these  qualities  may  be  necessary.  Senator  Hitchcock 
represents  open  diplomacy  and  a  consideration  of  our 
welfare  and  success  in  war  before  the  ethics  of  poli- 
tics or  the  amenities  of  the  Senate." 

In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  18,  appeared 
the  following  bitter  editorial: 

"By  reason  of  his  pro-German  activities  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  his  bitter  opposition  to 
the  administration,  he  is  scarcely  less  unfit  than  the 
late  Missouri  Senator."  (In  connection  with  this 
statement  and  the  succeeding  paragraphs  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  a 
Pulitzer  property,  as  is  the  New  York  World,  and  that 
both  have  been  ardent  followers  of  the  administration 
since  1913.) 

"Senator  Hitchcock  minimized  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  as  a  matter  that  could  be  settled  by  money; 
in  aid  of  Germany  and  the  German  propaganda  here 
he  opposed  the  sale  of  bonds  of  belligerents  in  this 
country;  he  fathered  a  bill  to  prevent  exports  to  bel- 
ligerent nations;  Hitchcock's  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  interest  of  the  pro-German  'embargo  conference' 
called  to  meet  in  Chicago,  as  one  of  those  who  would 
help  to  put  through  an  embargo  measure;  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  movements  in  favor  of  Germany 
which  were  fathered  and  promoted  by  German  offi- 
cials and  agents  in  this  country. 

"Senator  Hitchcock  has  persistently  fought  the 
administration.  He  opposed  the  tariff  and  Federal 
reserve  bills  and  the  ship-purchase  bill.  He  opposed, 
in  1916,  any  increase  in  the  army.  He  is  now  co-op- 
erating with  the  opponents  of  the  President  to  tie  his 
hands  and  limit  his  powers. 

"In  a  great  war  crisis,  when  none  but  devoted  sup- 
porters of  the  war  and  administration's  efforts  to  win 
the  war  should  be  on  guard,  will  the  Senate  overlook 
the  question  of  fitness  in  a  place  of  vital  importance, 
on  account  of  a  traditional  rule?  Which  is  to  govern 
the  Senate  when  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake, 
a  wormeaten,  foolish  rule  or  a  standard  of  fitness? 
The  rule  of  seniority,  never  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  was 
broken  in  the  past  for  far  less  reason  than  that  urging 
the  setting  aside  of  Senator  Hitchcock  for  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Are  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  Senate  rule 
which  substitutes  seniority  for  fitness?" 

In  an  editorial  which  damned  Senator  Hitchcock 
with  faint  praise,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
Republican,  April  16,  declared  that  in  this  instance 
the  rule  of  committee  seniority  should  be  cancelled, 
and  that  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  should  go 
to  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  or  Senator  Knox 
(former  Secretary  of  State) .  "Not  because  these  men 
are  Republicans,  but  because  they  are  immeasurably 
better  fitted  for  the  post  than  any  Democrat  on  the 
Committee." 
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Announcement  of  the  Offensive 

In  contrast  to  the  profuse  indications — mostly  in- 
accurate it  is  true — preceding  the  March  offensive,  the 
German  press  has  been  held  closely  in  leash  on  the 
subject  of  the  third  phase.  The  military  correspon- 
dents gave  no  hint  of  the  place  or  time  of  the  new 
drive.  They  seemed  to  find  a  real  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  did  not  know.  The  military  correspondent 
of  the  Neue  Badische  Zeitung  (May  28).  declared 
that,  ''None  of  us  knew  where  the  new  battle  would 
break  out — our  enemies  least  of  all."  The  military 
critic  of  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (May  19)  said  as 
much:  "It  is  not  for  us  to  predict  the  future  and  to 
voice  strategic  considerations  on  plans  of  which  we 
are  ignorant.  We  simply  call  attention  to  what  the 
French  press  is  saying  today — the  same  papers  which 
only  two  days  ago  were  announcing  that  our  offensive 
would  not  be  launched,  and  which  now  suddenly  fear 
again  further  German  operations." 

Some  of  the  writers  embroidered  the  possibilities 
of  an  offensive  in  Italy.  Here  the  Austrian  troops  are 
massed,  ready  to  strike,  and  here  Austria  could  give  a 
concrete  proof  of  her  attachment  to  the  new  alliance. 
The  advantages  from  such  an  offensive  as  summarized 
from  the  German  press  are  numerous.  Weather  con- 
ditions are  now  favorable.  French  and  British  troops 
have  for  the  most  part  been  withdrawn  from  Italy  and 
three  (four  or  five  according  to  the  newspaper)  Italian 
divisions  are  now  in  France.  A  swift  blow  there  would 
take  the  Italians  at  their  weakest  moment.  Italian 
morale  is  too  low  to  stand  the  strain.  (Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Rheinisch-W estphalische 
Zeitung,  May  19-26.) 

A  few  correspondents  gave  as  their  personal  opin- 
ion that  the  offensive  would  reopen  on  the  Amiens- 
Flanders  front,  but  usually  qualified  their  statements 
— "if  it  does  not  break  out  in  Lorraine  or  somewhere 
else."  This  time  the  German  General  Staff  seems  to 
have  avoided  its  usual  camouflage,  which  consisted  in 
indicating  every  spot  but  the  real  one,  or  by  repeat- 
edly mentioning  the  real  one  in  the  hope  that  the 
enemy  would  no  longer  believe  it. 

Another  favorite  subject  of  discussion  during  the 
pause  was  the  progressive  demoralization  among  the 
Allies.  "The  peace  movement  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  with  the  food  famine."  (Leipziger  Neueste 
JSachrichten,  May  5)  "In  England  the  press  is  at- 
tempting to  bolster  up  a  weakening  morale  by  speak- 
ing of  a  new  Verdun,  and  unlimited  maritime  war- 
fare to  be  waged  against  Germany  with  the  support 
of  the  United  States.  The  situation  of  the  present 
Cabinet  is  compromised  by  the  attacks  of  General 
Maurice.  The  Irish  disturbances  keep  fully  200,000 
troops  from  the  Continent." 


But  by  far  the  most  significant  change  in  die  light 
of  recent  events  has  been  the  press  attack  on  the 
French.  In  all  probability  the  substance  for  a  series 
of  articles  was  given  the  press  in  order  to  prepare 
public  opinion  for  a  drive  which  would  crush  the 
I  rench  Army  and  demoralize  the  French  people.  The 
first  indications  of  this  organized  campaign  were  re- 
printings  of  Swiss  dispatches  relative  to  the  recent 
labor  troubles  in  France,  the  food  restrictions,  and 
most  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  big  guns  on  Paris — 
"The  morale  of  the  Allies  is  very  low.  In  Paris,  en- 
tire streets  have  been  destroyed.  Peace  demonstra- 
tions in  which  state  employees  took  part  marked  the 
celebration  of  May  1st."  (The  Tag,  May  5.) 

General  von  Liebert  in  the  Tagliche  Rundschau 
(May  25)  paints  an  equally  rosy  picture  of  conditions 
in  France: 

"Distrust  and  disillusionment  are  entering  the 
hearts  of  the  people  now  forced  to  sacrifice  their  blood 
for  positions  evacuated  by  their  ally  the  British.  Brit- 
ish troops  are  held  in  reserve  while  French  man  the 
first  line  trenches.  French  workmen  have  been  forced 
from  the  munitions  factories  to  give  their  places  to 
the  Americans.  The  population  of  France  has  shrunk 
from  39  to  35  millions  and  Northern  France  is  devas- 
tated for  all  time.  France  is  now  a  state  without 
power  propped  up  only  by  the  might  of  her  Allies." 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  which  merits  attention  for  its 
attack  upon  the  French.  Its  tone  is  so  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  usually  adopted  by  this  paper  toward  the 
"poor  crushed  French  people,"  that,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  and  a  similar  propaganda  in  other 
papers,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  General 
Staff's  intention  to  smash  the  French  Army: 

"It  makes  little  difference  where  we  strike.  Our 
aim  is  to  maintain  contact  with  the  French,  and  to 
secure  results  which  for  us  have  more  value  than 
reaching  the  Channel  at  Calais.  But  these  are  only 
hypotheses.  This  new  blow  must  strike  France  at  a 
moment  when,  after  English  defeats,  she  finds  herself 
almost  alone  in  the  fight.  Alone  she  sheds  her  blood 
on  the  battlefields  in  order  to  satisfy  her  Government 
and  politicians. 

"The  German  offensive  seeks  to  strike  the  nation 
which  has  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  prolonging 
the  present  horrors.  From  a  strategic  point  of  view 
the  German  attack  will  expose  the  weak  spots  in  the 
French  system  of  defense,  weakened  through  their 
pride,  short-sightedness,  and  their  spirit  of  sacrifice 
which  led  them  to  send  their  troops  to  the  Ypres- 
Amiens  front." 


The  Beginning  of  the  Offensive 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  public  was 
surprised  at  the  line  chosen  for  the  new  offensive. 
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1 1  may  well  be  believed  that  this  surprise  was  shared 
by  the  major  part  of  the  German  press.  The  German 
General  Staff  did  not  choose  to  take  the  journalists 
into  its  confidence — or  give  the  appearance  of  doing 
sc  as  it  did  in  March — because  too  much  leaked  out 
at  that  time,  and  also  because  now  there  is  not  the 
same  need  for  further  preparation  of  public  opinion 
as  then.  Consequently  the  German  press  during  the 
first  three  days  of  the  offensive  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  official  communications,  and  showed  a 
want  of  indications  for  commenting  them  editorially. 
This  absence  of  information  is  undoubtedly  due  in 
part  to  the  rigorous  censorship,  and  also  to  the  posi- 
tive order  given  the  press  not  to  discuss  objectives.  No- 
where is  Paris  mentioned.  Noting  the  silence  of  the 
press  as  compared  with  the  indiscretions  of  the  Allied 
journalists,  von  Ardenne  in  the  Dusseldorfer  Nach- 
richten  (May  29)  says: 

"People  cannot  understand,  how,  at  present  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  March  offensive,  it  was 
possible  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  concentration 
of  the  German  shock  troops.  Although  the  grouping 
of  our  troops  probably  occurred  during  the  night,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  moonlight  rendered  enemy 
reconnaissances  much  easier  during  the  last  nights. 
One  can  distinctly  hear  in  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
characteristic  noise  produced  by  marching  troops, 
particularly  when  they  are  accompanied  by  a  num- 
erous artillery.  The  German  press  has  shown  remark- 
able reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  papers 
have  committed  indiscretion  on  indiscretion.  All 
their  information,  however,  was  inaccurate.  In  this 
way  they  triumphantly  announced  that  General  Foch 
had  concentrated  his  reserves  at  a  point  chosen  by 
him.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  place  divisions  which 
were  already  worn  out  by  the  battles  of  the  Somme 
and  of  the  Lys  at  the  very  point  where  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  attacked.  These  divisions  were  to  rest 
in  a  'quieter  sector.' 

"The  German  people  has  just  shown  that  it  knows 
not  only  how  to  conquer  but  how  to  be  silent." 

Some  of  the  papers  of  the  28th  and  29th  con- 
cluded from  the  deep  penetration  of  the  French  lines 
that  this  must  be  the  main  attack,  but  others,  among 
these  the  semi-official  papers,  were  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  events  did  not  yet  permit  it  to  be  said 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  main  or  merely  the  secon- 
dary offensive. 

It  is  evident  from  the  comment  of  the  first  thre^ 
days  that  the  General  Staff  desired  to  avoid  raising 
hopes  too  high.  As  early  as  the  second  day  articles 
appeared  emphasizing  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
victorious  advancing  army:  "On  the  30th  or  31st  it 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  French  reserves." 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  28.) 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  also  foresees 
difficulties  and  observes:  "The  French  have  many 
reserve  divisions  in  the  region  of  Paris.  In  their 
campaign  at  Chalons,  there  was  a  local  reserve,  which 
at  this  moment  they  are  bringing  up  in  all  haste  by 
train  and  truck.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  General  Staff  is  handicapped  by  ignorance  of 
the  intention  of  the  German  Command.    The  French 
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will  not  dare  to  venture  all  of  their  reserves  in  this 
move,  in  view  of  the  heavy  artillery  preparation  else- 
where on  the  front."  The  Tagliche  Rundschau  (May 
29)  adds  that  the  difficulties  for  advancing  the  artil- 
lery become  increasingly  great  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  roads  in  the  line  of  march.  "The  energetic 
advance  of  the  first  day  was  such  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  continue  at  this  rate." 

The  accredited  correspondents,  however,  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  offensive  is  part  of  the  general 
plan:  "It  is  increasingly  evident  that  this  is  not  a 
new  and  separate  operation,  but  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  earlier  general  plan.  As  far  back  as  April  prep- 
arations were  made  for  an  attack  south  of  Chauny." 

General  von  Ardenne  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
(May  28)  writes: 

"Today's  victory  is  significant  because  it  proves 
once  more  how  well  the  German  Command  knows  how 
to  hide  its  plans — even  those  on  a  large  scale — until 
the  moment  of  their  execution.  When  we  recall  the 
guessing  contests  of  the  Allied  press  these  last  few 
weeks,  we  can  see  how  completely  our  enemies  were 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  place  where  our  offensive  would 
again  break  out.  They  predicted  the  attack  at  Ypres, 
Albert  and  now  at  Amiens,  while  others  said  that  it 
would  break  out  on  the  west  bank  of  Avre.  Their  sur- 
prise is  the  greater  today  because  they  had  announced 
to  the  whole  wrold  that  General  Foch  had  massed  his 
reserves  at  the  menaced  point;  he  should  have  done 
so. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May  29)  insists  on  the 
element  of  surprise  in  the  opening  of  the  third  phase: 
"The  enemy  this  time  was  completely  surprised.  He 
had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  natural  defenses  of  his 
position  that  he  regarded  an  attack  in  this  sector  as 
impossible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  exhausted  Brit- 
ish Divisions  were  sent  here  for  rest.  Today,  they  are 
rushing  troops  by  motor  truck  to  block  the  gaps.  This 
time,  Foch  is  again  obliged  to  draw  liberally  on  the 
French  reserves." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (May  29)  observes  that  the 
French  can  again  see  that  Foch  has  not  his  reserve 
army  where  it  should  be.  Karl  Endres,  in  the  Munch- 
ner  Neueste  Nachrichten  (May  31),  quotes  Foch  with 
stating  that  preparations  would  be  shortly  completed 
on  both  sides  for  decisive  action.  "Actions  rather  than 
prophesies,  however,  are  what  bring  credit  to  a  gen- 
eral in  this  war.  Foch  shows  that  he  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  as  to  where  the  offensive  would  break  out 
when  he  sent  exhausted  British  troops  to  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  front." 

"The  moral  and  material  victory  from  this  drive  is 
highly  significant  in  its  consequences.  We  will  not 
discuss  further  strategic  possibilities  at  this  time,  but 
will  content  ourselves  with  appreciation  of  facts.  Foch 
had  his  reserves  elsewhere  than  at  the  breaking  point. 
This  was  his  mistake.  His  reserves  before  Amiens,' 
Ypres  and  Paris  are  hindered  from  being  promptly 
transported  to  the  field  of  action." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (May  29)  emphasized  the 
fact  that  this  new  offensive  is  merely  an  episode  which 
is  only  valuable  as  a  link  in  the  larger  chain.  "Ter- 
ritorial gains  are  only  of  secondary  interest.  The  es- 
sential is  to  break  the  confidence  of  victory  in  the 
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French  in  order  to  force  them  sooner  or  later  to  sign 
peace."  The  same  paper  (May  29)  urges  the  public  to 
he  confident  in  the  development  of  the  future.  "It  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  expect  to  continue  having  such 
general  success  as  during  the  first  days,  but  we  can 
keep  our  entire  confidence  in  the  course  of  future 
events.  Let  us  remain  convinced  that  our  High  Com- 
mand which  knew  how  to  prepare  the  break  in  the  en- 
emy front  without  attracting  their  attention,  will  know 
how  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  conduct  opera- 
tion according  to  its  will  and  its  plan  either  here  or 
at  some  other  point." 

If  all  of  the  papers  consistently  avoid  anticipating 
events,  they  make  up  for  this  by  giving  details  of  ear- 
lier phases  of  the  offensive  and  details  from  the  pres- 
ent field  of  operations. 

The  German  General  Staff  has  departed  on  a  new 
policy  in  permitting  publication  of  such  detail.  Cer- 
tain of  the  papers  publish  the  exploits  of  the  regiment 
from  their  region.  Names  of  individual  fighters  are  of- 
ten mentioned,  and  signal  acts  of  bravery  are  given  a 
leading  place  as  typical  of  German  spirit  in  this  battle. 

This  campaign  destined  to  excite  the  imagination 
and  patriotism  of  the  German  people  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  the  praise  given  the  "Master  Strate- 
gists," Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff.  No  operation 
of  any  importance  is  described  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  one  or  the  other  or  both. 

Such  an  article  is  that  by  Rosner  in  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger  (May  27th),  entitled:  "The  Emperor  is 
Present  at  the  Battle": 

"Now  that  the  battle  has  started  again,  the  Em- 
peror has  once  more  made  his  appearance  among  the 
troops  which  are  struggling  for  victory  and  for  peace. 
When  the  action  was  at  its  height  at  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames,  on  the  Craonne  Plateau,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aisne,  the  Imperial  automobile  appeared  sud- 
denly with  its  standard,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
marching  columns,  and  of  the  massed  troops  and  de- 
tachments of  prisoners  which  were  marching  to  the 
rear.  It  opened  up  a  path  for  itself  as  far  as  the  posi- 
tions of  departure  from  which  our  assault  against  the 
enemy  had  been  launched  a  few  hours  before.  On 
foot  the  Emperor  reached  a  height  a  few  hundred 
meters  to  the  north  of  the  Plateau  of  Craonne.  From 
there  he  could  survey  the  whole  battlefield  and  could 
follow  the  victorious  advance  of  the  troops.  All  along' 
the  way  the  Emperor  was  greeted  with  cheerful  out- 
bursts: 'Here  is  the  Emperor!  Things  are  going  to 
to  hum.'  He  spoke  to  the  soldiers  and  told  them  of 
the  first  successes.  When  he  had  arrived  at  his  ob- 
servation post  he  called  several  men  to  him  and  told 
them  what  he  knew  of  the  powerful  development  of 
our  victory. 

"During  the  whole  day  the  Emperor  followed  our 
troops  as  they  gained  ground,  and  only  at  nightfall 
did  he  join  General  von  Boehn,  the  commander  of 
the  army  which  was  fighting  in  this  sector,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Then  he  returned  to  Gen- 
eral Heardquarters  where  he  joined  the  Field  Mar- 
shal and  General  Ludendorff.  Until  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  these  three  leaders  remained  absorbed  in 
their  work,  bent  over  their  maps." 


America's  Assistance  in  the  War 

The  German  Press  continues  to  underestimate  the 
numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  American  troops  in 
F ranee,  and  to  show  that  America's  intervention  in  the 
war  has,  as  yet,  brought  no  practical  aid  to  the  Allies 
and  will  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  13,  estimates 
the  number  of  American  troops  in  France  as  below 
that  promised,  and  in  any  case  insufficient  to  meet 
the  losses  of  the  Allies  during  the  operations  of  this 
last  year. 

"Our  view  as  to  really  effective  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  as  we  consider  it,  would  mean  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Entente  troops  by  well  trained 
American  units,  arriving  in  the  strength  of  at  least 
whole  armies  at  one  time,  which  could  at  once  be  put 
in  along  the  front.  Since  Italy's  defeat  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1917,  with  the  great  losses  of  trained  men, 
the  promised  250,000  men  from  the  United  States 
were  no  longer  a  great  addition  of  strength.  New  re- 
in! orcements  from  America,  henceforth,  represent 
only  compensation  for  what  had  been  lost,  but  as  re- 
inforcements came  only  gradually  and  were  un- 
trained, they  were  at  first  of  no  military  importance 
but  had,  to  begin  with,  to  be  trained  in  French  camps, 
and  are  now  gaining  the  necessary  war  experience  on 
quite  sectors  of  the  front.  . 

"In  the  meanwhile,  by  our  two  offensive  blows, 
the  Allies  have  lost  at  least  a  half  million  men.  If 
the  first  two  or  three  American  divisions  should  hap- 
pen to  be  well  enough  trained  to  take  the  field,  they 
are  not  an  addition  of  strength,  but  represent  simply 
a  fraction  of  what  is  necessary  to  replace  the  loss  suf- 
fered since  March  21st.  Before  further  troops  arrive, 
are  trained,  and  are  capable  of  being  sent  into  action, 
the  weakening  of  the  Allies  will  have  made  such 
progress,  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  again  and 
the  new  troops  will  be  only  a  defective  substitute  for 
part  of  the  losses.  The  true  state  of  American  mili- 
tary achievments  is  shown  by  the  latest  news  from 
America  itself.  It  is  already  being  repeatedly  said 
that  either  food  or  untrained  men  can  be  supplied  to 
the  Allies.  Here  and  there,  are  hints  that  the  pre- 
mature transport  of  troops  took  place  only  because 
the  Allies  demanded  them  so  urgently.  British  opin- 
ions are  also  expressed  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
hold  a  front  in  the  West  with  British  troops  until  a 
really  great,  thoroughly  trained  army  is  ready.  They 
have,  therefore,  not  had  good  results  from  putting  in 
small  badly  trained  American  units  on  the  Western 
front.  The  question  is  simply  whether  the  British 
can  hold  out  so  long  in  the  West  with  their  own  troops. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  12,- 
000  American  aeroplanes  promised  last  year.  It  is 
now  announced  that  the  American  firms  have  been  in- 
capable of  producing  a  type  suitable  for  war." 

Another  general  comment  upon  American  aid  ap- 
peared in  the  Post,  May  1,  1918.  "The  Allies  have 
now  no  one  but  the  Americans  to  look  to  for  support 
and  no  one  believes  in  the  value  of  their  intervention." 

The  Tagliche  Rundchau,  May  25,  1918,  claims 
that  America  has  accomplished  nothing  of  military 
importance.  "After  one  and  one-half  years  of  war, 
America  boasts  of  holding  a  front  as  long  as  that  held 
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by  the  Belgian  Army.  This  American  Army  is  com- 
posed of  all  races,  without  war  aims,  war  enthusiasm, 
or  a  will  to  conquer.  It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  trust- 
magnates  and  great  bankers.  At  present,  its  value 
is  insignificant." 

Various  estimates  are  made  as  to  the  number  of 
American  troops  already  in  France.  R.  Gaedke  m 
the  Vorwaerts,  May  10,  1918,  acknowledges  the 
crowing  strength  of  the  American  troops  at  the  front. 
%e  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  sectors  opposite  us  increases  daily,  be- 
cause the  French  have  need  of  their  support  to  consti- 
tute their  new  reserves." 

Von  der  Osten,  in  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische 
Zeitung,  May  13,  1918,  claims  that  on  the  Continent, 
there  are  mainly  technical  units  and  five  combat  di- ' 
visions  of  recruits  under  officers,  who  are  themselves 
still  recruits.  He  also  quotes  the  statement  made  re- 
cently in  the  American  Senate  that  of  12,000  planes 
which  have  been  promised,  only  37  have  been  sent  to 
Europe. 

The  Strassburger  Post,  May  15,  1918,  quotes  the 
military  critic  of  the  Nieuwe  Courant  (Amsterdam), 
who  comments  upon  the  statement  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  War  that  500,000  American  troops  are 
now  in  France.  The  Dutch  officer  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  most,  about  200,000  of  these  are 
at  the  front.  The  remainder  are  active  behind  the 
lines.  The  200,000  troops  at  the  front  form  no  spe- 
cial army,  but  are  scattered  in  groups  of  regiments  or 
battalions  along  the  British  and  French  fronts. 

The  Acht  Uhr  Abendblatt  (Vienna,  May  28, 
1918)  published  an  interview  with  an  Austro-Hun- 
garian  general,  whose  name  is  not  given: 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  from  200,000 
to  300,000  American  troops  in  Europe.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  bring  over  each  month  from  10,- 
000  to  20,000  men,  or  hardly  enough  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  their  units,  which  have  already  suffered  serious 
losses. 

."The  Americans  are  doubtless  like  the  British  and 
the  Italians,  very  good  soldiers  on  the  defensive,  but 
in  a  war  of  movement,  they  will  be  no  more  success- 
ful than  the  British  and  the  Italians.  They  will  not 
have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  instructed  officers  for 
a  1 1  ranks. 

"The  war  will  end  only  when  the  Entente  realizes 
that  it  cannot  count  upon  the  strength  promised  by 
America  to  carry  off  a  victory.  At  the  utmost,  Ameri- 
ca can  only  furnish  men  perfectly  equipped  and 
well-armed,  it  can  never  send  soldiers." 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  are  also  em- 
phasized. The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  May  5,  1918, 
asks,  "What  is  really  going  on  in  America?  The  Al- 
lies cannot  expect  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
American  Army  before  1919,  because  they  have  not 
ships  enough.  Transportation  has  been  disorganized 
for  want  of  supplies  and  coal.  American  bureau- 
cracy has  not  succeeded  in  starting  the  war  machinery 
in  a  country  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions." 

The  same  paper  of  May  11,  1918,  observes  that 
the  Government  is  making  provisions  for  a  six  year 


war  and  does  not  propose  to  send  large  numbers  of 
troops  until  the  shipping  facilities  are  at  hand. 

Der  Tag,  May  13,  1918,  states  that  General  Wood 
resigned  on  his  failure  to  secure  support  for  an  army 
of  five  millions.  Specialists  prove  that  it  would  re- 
quire three  years  for  ships  enough  to  transport  such 
an  army.  The  early  shipments  of  troops  have  been 
an  unhappy  experience. 

The  lack  of  training  of  the  American  troops  is 
likewise  claimed.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung, May  24,  declares  that  certain  French  papers 
seem  to  fear  mentioning  Toul  and  Lorraine.  Mean- 
while, the  numbers  of  raw  Americans  in  the  French 
camps  are  being  given  an  intensive  hot-house  train- 
ing in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  trained  German  troops. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  comments  is  the  in- 
terview with  a  representative  of  the  Havas  Agency, 
quoted  by  Gennania,  May  26,  1918,  in  which  Mr. 
Tardieu,  the  French  Chief  Commissioner,  stated  that 
the  American  Army  would  exceed  2,000,000  men  by 
June  1st  and  that  another  levy  of  1,000,000  men  is 
to  follow  immediately.  The  transportation  of  these 
troops  is  provided  for.  The  voluntary  and  legally 
imposed  restraints  on  consumption  have  provided  an 
excess  of  3,120,000  tons  for  export  to  the  Allies  in 
Europe  until  the  new  harvest  is  assured.  The  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  has  been  powerfully  devel- 
oped. The  use  of  French  and  English  officers  in  the 
army  has  increased,  they  were  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers  and  troops.  The  shipments  from 
America  to  France  in  12  months  were  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  steel,  petroleum,  etc.  The 
requirements  of  war  material  have  been  covered  for 
this  year  and  even  beyond. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  (May  30th,  1918)  pub- 
lishes an  article:  "America  in  the  War,"  dealing  with 
the  attitude  of  the  political  parties  toward  the  war 
and  toward  the  Administration  in  its  conduct  of  the 
war. 

"America  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  enthusi- 
asm over  the  war.  War  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
every  day  life,  too  far  away  to  impress  the  people. 
This  obstruction  is  proved  by  the  recent  Senatorial 
elections  in  Wisconsin,  where  a  Republican  candidate 
was  elected.  The  whole  question  of  the  election  turned 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  candidates  toward  the  war 
and  its  conduct.  The  Democrats  supported  Wilson 
and  his  war  policies,  and  represented  the  Republi- 
can candidate  as  opposed  to  the  war. 

"The  Republicans  and  Socialists  answered  these 
accusations  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion.  The  Re- 
publicans support  the  war  heartily  but  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  policy  of  the  war  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Upon  this  point  they  were  victorious.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  holding  of  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  urge  that 
greater  power  be  given  to  the  Congressional  bodies 
and  desire  a  War  Cabinet,  supported  by  business  in- 
terests. Wilson  is  attempting  in  vain  to  quiet  the  po- 
litical friction,  due  not  to  a  conflict  of  attitudes 
for  and  against  the  war,  but  to  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

"The  Socialists  are  somewhat  divided  in  their 
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views  upon  the  war.  The  group  in  favor  of  war  can- 
not claim  to  be  representative.  The  followers  of  the 
Socialist  leader  Berger  advocate  an  immediate,  reas- 
onable peace.  Still  another  group  supports  Wilson. 
The  followers  of  Berger,  however,  appear  to  be  gain- 
ing ground.  In  spite  of  these  differences  within  the 
party  and  between  the  Republican  and  Socialist 
parties,  a  rapprochement  of  the  two  appears  immi- 
nent. They  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration.   This  is  a  danger  for  the  Democrats. 

"The  great  fault  seems  to  be  mainly  in  the  bu- 
reaucratisation  of  production,  in  the  establishment  of 
organizations  which  have  failed  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  The  failure  of  the  aeroplane  production  is 
the  most  striking  example,  notably  the  instance  of  the 
lack  of  success  of  the  'Liberty  Motor.' 

"One  must,  however,  concede  the  power  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  productive  strength  of  the 
country  by  Wilson  and  his  followers.  His  organiza- 
tion has  reached  a  point  where  Republican  criticism 
cannot  effect  a  revolutionary  change  in  it. 

"'The  general  public,  however,  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  real  situation.  It  will  not  change  the 
American  attitude  toward  Germany,  but  the  spread 
of  this  feeling  that  Wilson  has  not  realized  his  pro- 
gram will  be  dangerous  for  him  and  his  party." 

German  Artillery  Superiority 

The  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  May  26th,  declares 
that  German  artillery  has  now  both  a  numerical  and 
tactical  superiority  over  that  of  the  Allies.  "Aside 
from  other  losses  in  material,  the  enemy  has  lost 
1,600  guns,  a  large  number  of  which,  with  their  am- 
munition, can  be  employed  directly  by  us.  In  addi- 
tion, we  took  a  large  number  of  guns  during  opera- 
tions against  the  Russians.  We  must  also  add  to 
these,  the  batteries  which  we  have  been  able  to  remove 
from  our  Eastern  front.  It  may  probably  be  said 
that  a  part  of  the  Italian  booty  from  last  Autumn  has 
fallen  to  our  lot.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  have  captured  not  less  than  2,500  guns 
(much  of  this  heavy  artillery)  which  the  Italians  did 
not  have  time  to  destroy  in  their  hasty  retreat.  In  ad- 
dition, our  gun  works  have  been  maintaining  their 
output. 

"The  task  of  our  infantry  is  considerably  light- 
ened by  our  artillery  superiority.  Our  tactics  include 
the  close  support  of  our  infantry  by  both  our  light 
and  heavy  artillery.  This  liaison  has  reached  a  re- 
markable state  of  perfection.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
our  artillery  made  possible  the  rapid  capture  of  Kem- 
mel  Hill  and  permitted  its  immediate  fortification 
against  Franco-British  counter-attacks.  Judging  from 
the  complaints  of  enemy  prisoners,  the  Allies'  artil- 
lery has  not  done  as  much." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  British  and  American  Aid 
The  British  press  of  June  1,  which  records  that  the 
enemy  is  at  the  Marne,  maintains  its  grim  and  dogged 
tone  of  the  past  few  days  and  notes  as  the  principal 
change  in  the  situation  the  arrival  of  "substantial  Al- 
lied reserves"  and  the  "noticeable  slowing  up  of  the 


German  attack"  (Times).  The  increasing  references 
to  American  aid  have  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
success  at  Cantigny  and  among  the  dozen  or  so  mili- 
tary and  political  articles  devoted  to  America  with 
this  attack  as  their  text,  two  deserve  special  promi- 
nence, both  for  the  opinions  they  state  and  for  the 
morals  they  draw.  The  first  is  Colonel  Repington's 
article  in  the  Morning  Post  (May  31),  which  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"The  American  success  at  Cantigny,  west  of 
Montdidier,  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  gives  a  soldierly 
answer  to  the  German  sneers  that  there  are  no  Ameri- 
cans in  France,  and  that  if  there  were  any  they  would 
be  of  no  use. 

"There  are,  happily,  many  Americans  in  France, 
and  their  numbers  grow  daily.  The  quality  of  Amer- 
ican troops  was  demonstrated  on  Tuesday,  when  a 
certain  division,  whose  training  ground  I  have  visited 
in  France,  attacked  the  enemy  on  a  front  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  carried  all  its  objectives  without  a  check, 
and  has  since  held  its  gains  against  all  counter- 
attacks. German  spite  has  been  so  great  that  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  acknowledgment  that  this  valiant 
stroke  was  delivered  by  American  arms. 

"It  is  not  as  though  this  diploma  work  of  the 
American  Armies  in  France  had  been  displayed  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  battlefield.  The 
German  bridge-head  on  the  hills  west  of  Montdidier 
is  a  sector  of  cardinal  importance,  in  which  every 
yard  of  ground  counts  and  every  village  is  a  small 
fortress.  The  Germans  hold  to  this  bridge-head  for 
the  purposes  of  their  ulterior  offensive,  and  every 
loss  which  they  suffer  there  touches  their  pride  and 
injures  their  prospects.  When,  therefore,  the  Ameri- 
cans decided  to  practice  their  troops  in  an  offensive 
stroke  for  the  first  time  in  this  area  they  were  asking 
their  men  to  do  no  small  thing. 

"The  result  has  shown  that  the  Americans  have 
thoroughly  learnt  all  the  lessons  of  the  modern  bat- 
tlefield, and  can  apply  them  as  well  as  any  other 
Army.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  operation  was 
planned  seems  to  have  been  perfect.  The  preliminary 
bombardment  and  counter-battery  work  conformed 
with  the  best  models,  while  the  barrage  fire  and  the 
vexing  of  the  enemy  by  heavy  gunfire  on  his  back 
areas  were  all  thoroughly  well  thought  out.  The  in- 
fantry attack  entailed  an  advance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
and  then  a  tussle  with  Silesian  and  Brandenburg 
tioops,  who  fight  stoutly  and  held  strong  positions. 
But  the  Americans  were  not  to  be  denied,  and  com- 
pletely cleaned  the  enemy  out,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  dozen  tanks  which  accompanied  them.  Many  dead 
and  a  good  haul  of  prisoners  rewarded  their  efforts, 
and  so  quick  were  they  to  consolidate  their  gains  that 
all  counter-attacks  by  the  enemy  have  proved  vain. 
This  brilliant  affair  has  not  been  necessary  to  prove 
to  us  how  well  Americans  can  fight,  for  no  proof  on 
this  matter  was  needed  by  us;  but  it  has  proved,  to 
our  great  pleasure  and  to  the  Boche  displeasure,  that 
our  comrades  in  arms  from  the  West  have  learnt  all 
that  this  war  has  to  teach  them,  that  they  know  how 
to  apply  what  they  have  learnt,  and  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  conducting  the  most  serious  and  difficult  at- 
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tacks.    It  is  a  fortunate  presage  of  much  greater 
tilings  to  follow." 

The  other  reference,  which  puts  very  plainly  a 
feeling  which  has  long  been  implicitly  stated  in  Eng- 
land, is  from  the  Times  leader  of  June  1,  entitled, 
"Holding  On."    The  passage  is  as  follows: 

"They  (the  Allied  soldiers)  understand  that  what 
is  required  of  them  is  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check 
until  the  Americans  come  in  such  numbers  as  to  more 
than  reverse  the  present  proportion  of  the  Allies  to 
their  adversaries.  The  brilliant  affair  at  Cantigny 
has  given  the  Germans  a  sample  of  what  the  'ama- 
teur' soldiers  at  whom  they  lately  sneered  can  do 
against  men  trained  in  the  discipline  of  Zabern.  The 
Germans  seem  to  have  made  it  a  special  point  to  re- 
take the  positions  from  which  the  Americans  had 
driven  them.  They  have  tried  several  times  to  re- 
cover what  they  had  lost,  and  each  fresh  attempt  has 
resulted  in  a  new  discomfiture.  The  American  war 
power  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  either  the  Allies  or 
the  Americans  themselves  expected  in  the  first  year 
of  their  entry  into  the  war.  But  these  expectations 
were  in  some  respects  extravagant.  It  is  growing  fast 
now.  .  .  .  There  are  already  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  in  France.  There  will  be  many 
thousands  more  before  the  summer  ends.  The  whole 
nation  is  behind  them,  as  it  never  has  been  behind  in 
any  movement  yet,  and  it  is  a  nation  of  100,000,000 
free  men  who  have  never  known  defeat,  and  with  the 
resources  of  a  continent  behind  them.  Until  they 
join  us  in  full  force  our  business  is  to  hold  on.  When 
they  so  join  us,  victory  will  be  at  the  doors." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Offensive 
Dissatisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  recent  operations 
has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  Socialist  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  the  majority  of 
the  French  papers  are  voicing  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  these  men. 

The  paper  representing  the  Conservative  wing  of 
the  Radical  Party,  le  Radical,  June  1,  asks  whether 
it  is  a  "political  offensive  or  the  counter-attacks  of 
our  troops  which  will  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle?" 
The  same  paper  strongly  defends  the  Government  and 
particularly  Clemenceau,  of  whom  it  says:  "He, 
more  than  any  other  man,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  America  and  obtained  as  a  result  that  the  inter- 
vention  of  that  country  should  be  as  large,  as  import- 
ant, and  as  prompt  as  possible.  Is  it  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  American  effort,  by  its  size  and 
efficiency,  is  going  to  influence  the  march  of  events 
and  compensate  for  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Rus- 
sian treason,  is  it  at  this  hour  of  destiny  that  we 
should  quarrel  in  Parliament,  that  we  should  be  di- 
vided against  ourselves,  that  we  should  weaken  our- 
selves by  irritating  discussions?" 

L'Homme  Libre,  June  1,  declares  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  country  must  be 
allowed  "the  full  freedom  of  mind  which  is  now  more 
than  ever  indispensable  to  them." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Louis  Puech  in 
la  Petite  Republique,  June  1,  in  a  signed  article  in 


which  he  states  that  "the  Chamber  has  not  the  power 
to  give  orders  in  strategic  matters.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  leaders  in  whom  we  have  placed  our  con- 
fidence. Full  liberty  of  action  must  be  allowed  these 
leaders  if  we  wish  them  to  assume  the  full  responsi- 
bility." 

Commenting  on  the  events  in  the  Chamber,  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  June  1,  declares  that  the  reason  for  the 
Socialist  interpellation  is  the  desire  to  free  the  Party 
from  responsibility,  as  it  has  no  part  in  the  Ministry 
which  is  actually  in  power. 

The  strongest  denunciation  of  the  move  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  Gustave  Herve  in  la  Victoire, 
June  1,  in  which  he  says:  "Do  the  eternal  critics  who 
are  ranting  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  believe 
that  they  are  making  themselves  interesting  or  useful 
by  enervating  and  boring  our  high  command  and  our 
Government  with  their  untimely  questions?  It  is  the 
right  and  even  the  duty  of  parliamentarians  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  Government  and  to  see  to  it  that 
it  controls  the  conduct  of  military  events  and  takes 
decisions  each  time  that  serious  mistakes  are  made. 
Rut  the  High  Command  has  other  things  to  do  at  the 
present  moment  than  to  conduct  inquests  into  the 
circumstances  which  produced  the  surprise  of  May 
27,  and  the  Premier  has  better  things  to  do  than  to 
listen  to  questions  from  our  deputies,  however  well 
intentioned  they  may  be. 

"We  know  only  too  well  what  the  meddling  of 
enervated  and  incompetent  parliamentarians  cost  us, 
at  the  time  of  our  offensive  of  April,  1917,  to  tolerate 
for  a  single  instant  that  the  same  thing  should  occur 
again  today. 

"When  the  battle  is  over,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  can  have  the  floor,  until  then  it  belongs  to 
our  military  leaders,  and  to  them  only." 

Pierre  Renaudel  in  VHumanite,  June  1,  defends 
the  action  taken  by  the  Socialists  and  claims  that  "the 
communiques  are  not  entirely  truthful.  They  are 
either  delayed,  or  else  they  are  obscure."  He  also 
asks  why  the  Allies  allowed  themselves  to  be  sur- 
prised, why  they  did  not  make  use  of  the  information 
which  they  had  of  the  enemy's  preparations  for  the 
attack.  He  then  declares  that  there  has  been  an  error 
somewhere,  and  that  "not  to  discover  it  would  be  al- 
lowing the  Parliament  to  be  led  into  weaknesses 
which  might  bring  about  a  disaster." 

The  best  example  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
provoked  all  this  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  La 
Lanterne,  June  1,  which  contains  a  long  article  by  the 
Socialist  Deputy  Marcel  Sembat.  M.  Sembat  attacks 
the  Government  for  having  allowed  the  soldiers  to  be 
"attacked  unexpectedly  by  an  enemy  numerically  su- 
perior to  them."  He  continues:  "The  semi-official 
version  of  the  inevitable  surprise,  as  it  was  given  to 
us  arouses  much  incredulity.    It  is  not 

so  easy,  as  one  would  have  us  believe,  to  hide  com- 
pletely an  army  of  400,000  men.  .  .  .  Avia- 
tion has  perfected  and  multiplied  the  eyes  of  the 
army.  It  excels  in  discovering  enemy  forces  hidden 
by  the  most  ingenious  artifices.  Good  camouflage 
can  cover  a  gun,  a  whole  battery,  or  even  several  bat- 
teries, but  I  have  not  met  the  general  who  believed 
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in  the  possibility  of  concealing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  all  their  material.  ...  As  for 
the  condition  of  the  troops  which  were  guarding  the 
sector  which  was  attacked,  two  things  are  known. 
First,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous.  This  is 
officially  admitted,  since  the  Government  has  insisted 
in  various  communications,  on  the  great  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy.     .     .     .  Secondly 

the  English  divisions  which  had  just  been 


brought  to  the  sector,  had  come  from  the  northern 
front.  They  had  been  engaged  in  several  terrible 
battles  on  that  front — one  had  been  engaged  four 
times,  the  others  three.  In  fact  they  had  been  sent 
there  to  rest. 

"You  see  now  in  what  condition  the  enemy  found 
the  Allied  troops  when  it  rushed  at  them.  They  were 
not  numerous  enough,  and  the  English  troops  had 
been  sent  there  to  rest.  I  shall  make  no  further  com- 
ment." 
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America's  Hour 

Maurice  de  Waleffe  in  le  Journal  (June  3). 

"An  immense  event  is  occurring:  Germany  is 
trying  to  conquer  France  before  America  is  prepared 
to  enter  the  battle.  The  Russian  treason  has  per- 
mitted her  to  count  on  this.  Three  successive  sledge- 
hammer blows,  on  the  Somme  and  in  Flanders  against 
our  English  friends,  on  the  Aisne  against  us,  reveal 
that  she  possesses  a  great  numerical  superiority  and 
fortify  her  terrible  hope.  The  murderer  is  flattering 
himself  that  he  will  succeed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
policeman! 

"What  is  America  going  to  do? 

"Will  she  continue  to  prepare  for  the  victories  of 
1919,  trusting  to  France  to  win  the  victories  of  1918? 
No.  Of  course  she  has  confidence  in  us.  She  knows 
that  our  soldier,  bronzed  by  four  years  in  the  trenches, 
has  become  a  sort  of  God  of  War,  fierce  and  magnifi- 
cent, such  as  no  other  people  has  ever  possessed. 
Their  military  experts  who  have  visited  our  front  are 
unanimous  on  this  point.  ...  I  have  seen 
American  officers,  as  solemn  as  clergymen,  and  or- 
dinarily so  impassive  behind  their  spectacle?,  take 
off  these  spectacles  because  they  were  dimmed  with 
tears  when  they  spoke  of  our  soldiers.  And  these  un- 
rivaled soldiers  are  commanded  by  generals  who, 
after  30  battles,  have  been  chosen  by  a  selection  which 
evidently  did  not  exist  in  1914,  after  years  of  garrison 
life  and  paper  maneuvers. 

"Badly  prepared  and  poorly  armed,  we  won  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  of  1914.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, as  if  America  only  had  to  fold  her  arms  and 
watch  us  win  a  fortiori  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  of 
1918. 

"But  things  are  not  so  simple!  Germany  has  in- 
creased in  strength.  What?  This  Germany  which 
has  been  struggling  for  four  years  against  the  whole 
world?  Yes,  because  those  are  only  words  or  long 
distance  economic  or  moral  struggles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  speaking  from  a  military  point  of  view,  man 
for  man,  Germany  has  only  been  fighting  against 
France  and  England.  On  the  Russian  side,  for  three 
years,  her  battles  have  only  been  a  long  series  of 
fortunate  treasons.  Hindenburg  has  picked  all  the 
nails  for  his  statue  out  of  a  great  deal  of  mud. 

"In  truth,  Joffre  only  had  one  hundred  thousand 
English,  and  Foch  has  twenty  times  as  many,  a  superb 
army,  equal  to  the  French,  and  which  doubles  its 
value.  But  Germany  has  also  doubled.  She  has 
doubled  because  half  of  her  forces  no  longer  have  to 
mount  guard  along  the  Eastern  front.  And  three 
successful  offensives  in  two  months,  thanks  to  an 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority,  have  proved  to 
us  that  her  'doubling'  was  more  powerful  than  ours. 


"Do  you  believe  that  the  American  is  going  to 
hesitate  to  throw  his  heavy  sword  into  the  scales? 
That  he  is  going  to  be  satisfied  to  say  to  us:  "Hold 
out!  I  shall  arrive  next  year.'  Ah!  How  little  you 
know  this  cold  mystic  who  reasons  out  all  his  enthu- 
siasms, but  who,  as  soon  as  he  has  reasoned  them  out, 
gives  himself  body  and  soul,  his  jaws  set,  intoxicated 
with  the  desire  for  action! 

"The  American  knows  that  France  must  live  for 
America  to  be  victorious. 

"Would  you  tell  him  that  America  is  so  vast,  rich 
and  powerful  that  she  could  lose  the  French  battle- 
field as  we  lost  the  Belgian,  and  not  thereby  diminish 
her  chances  for  an  ultimate  victory?  That  she  would 
continue  the  war  after  the  taking  of  Paris,  as  we 
continued  it  after  the  Fall  of  Brussels?  Every  one 
knows  that  the  comparison  is  not  accurate.  An  Amer- 
ica without  a  bridge-head  on  the  Ocean  and  a  Ger- 
many unattackable  on  dry  land  would  be  mutually 
reduced  to  watching  each  other  without  effecting  any 
contact,  or  else  to  inventing  giant  airplanes  which 
would  continue  to  carry  devastation  and  death  to  each 
other,  but  which  would  be  incapable  of  bringing  about 
the  capitulation  of  the  enemy. 

"When  President  Wilson  said:  "We  shall  win 
this  war!'  he  knew  that  he  could  only  win  it  in  France, 
with  France,  and  for  France!  France  assassinated,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resuscitate  her. 

"That  is  why  General  Pershing  went  to  General 
Foch  on  that  pathetic  evening  of  March  23,  saluted 
him  and  said:  'Take  me  and  my  men  wTho  are  in 
France!'  That  meant:  'We  are  not  here  to  remain 
in  the  rear  and  build  for  you  docks,  stations,  hos- 
pitals, factories,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  victory 
which  we  expect  to  win  next  year.  We  are  here  to 
bare  our  breasts  beside  yours  on  the  line  of  fire.  We 
wish  to  do  this  today,  since  it  is  today  that  the  enemy 
is  attacking.' 

"Without  the  Russian  treason,  the  United  States 
could  have  picked  its  own  time  for  coming,  and  we 
would  still  have  waited  for  her  without  difficulty  all 
this  year.  France  and  England  left  to  themselves 
before  the  colossus,  the  chances  for  victory  were  sud- 
denly modified.  The  Americans  have  the  experience 
of  war  which  we  lacked.  They  saw  us  come  too  late 
to  the  rescue  of  Belgium,  too  late  to  the  rescue  of 
Serbia,  too  late,  perhaps,  to  the  rescue  of  Russia. 
They  will  take  care  not  to  come  too  late  to  the  rescue 
of  France! 

"It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  interpret  not  only 
Pershing's  words,  but  the  first  actions  which  corrobo- 
rated them,  such  as  the  brilliant  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Montdidier,  crowned  by  the  taking  of 
Cantigny.  This  gives  you  a  sample  of  what  will  be 
done  by  these  soldiers  who  have  already  exchanged 
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the  wide  cowboy  hat  for  the  fireman's  helmet  with 
which  they  are  rushing  to  extinguish  the  European 
conflagration.  There  are  already  several  hundred 
thousands  of  these  sublime  firemen  who  have  arrived 
in  France,  already  armed  and  trained,  the  vanguard 
of  the  immense  army  which  is  to  arrive  next  year, 
but  which  would  arrive  in  vain  if  France  were  al- 
ready destroyed. 

"There  may  be  some  who  will  say:  'Is  that  all 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  four  years?'  I 
shall  answer  them  that  these  four  years  are  the  mira- 
cle of  a  country  which  its  giant  neighbor  had  ex- 
pected to  crush  within  four  weeks.  Imagine  a  four- 
round  boxing  match  between  a  heavy  weight  and  a 
light  weight,  which  has  reached  the  fortieth  round. 
Which  of  these  two  boxers  should  be  ashamed  of  this 
eternal  match,  if  not  the  colossus  who  flattered  him- 
self that  he  would  finish  it  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist? 

"It  is  these  four  years  which  give  us  the  right  to 
cry  out  without  blushing:  'Brother  American,  we 
need  you!' 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

How  the  Germans  Broke  Through 
In  a  word,  the  prevailing  British  explanation  of 
why  the  Germans  broke  through  on  the  Aisne  is  brute, 
mass  strength.  "No  gallantry  can  balance  so  great  a 
disproportion  of  numbers,"  protests  the  Times  of 
June  1.  And  this,  according  to  the  Times,  was  the 
disproportion  with  which  the  battle  began:  "Four 
French  divisions  and  three  tired  British  divisions 
found  themselves  opposed  to  some  thirty  German  di- 
visions, and  it  is  understood  that  by  yesterday  the 
Crown  Prince  had  used  all  the  divisions  at  his  dis- 
posal. They  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  forty-five, 
and  twenty-nine  have  been  actually  identified." 

Direct  news  from  the  battlefield  has  now  pro- 
vided the  British  public  with  data  on  other  factors 
which  made  the  first  German  lunge  possible.  Mr. 
Henry  Wood,  the  vigilant  correspondent  with  the 
French  armies  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company 
thus  illuminates  one  of  these  factors — secrecy — in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  (May  30) : 

"The  German  efforts  to  surround  Monday's  at- 
tack with  the  most  absolute  secrecy  exceeded  any- 
thing in  previous  warfare.  Troops  brought  up  for  at- 
tack were  informed  that  they  were  merely  required 
Lo  relieve  first-line  units,  and  were  only  advised  on 
Sunday  night  of  the  offensive  plans.  Prisoners  cap- 
tured by  the  French  on  several  preceding  days  knew 
nothing  of  the  plan,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
feared  a  French  attack.  Preceding  the  attack  the 
Germans  concealed  absolutely  the  slightest  increase 
in  ammunition,  nor  did  they  erect  a  single  hospital  or 
aviation  camp  which  might  indicate  the  intention  of 
attack,  and  even  avoided  the  formation  of  paths 
which  might  attract  the  enemy's  attention.  For  sev- 
eral days  preceding  the  attack  they  even  permitted 
French  aeroplanes  ot  fly  over  their  lines  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  chase  them  off  or  do  anything  to 
arouse  their  suspicion." 

A  British  officer  has  communicated  to  the  Daily 
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Mail,  June  3  (Paris  edition),  an  even  more  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  surpise  which  overwhelmed  Craonne. 
He  reports  that  the  attack  was  made  with  25  divi- 
sions, or  "at  the  very  lowest  250,000  men."  On  the 
third  day  of  the  attack,  "42  German  divisions  had 
been  indentified  between  Rheims  and  Soissons,"  and 
others  were  being  brought  up.  In  front  of  Craonne 
the  British  counted  not  less  than  100  tanks  advanc- 
ing to  attack  their  positions.  He  also  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  enemy,  though  trying  several  raids,  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  the  British  "from  indentifying  the 
troops  taking  part  in  them."  In  fact,  he  continues, 
"there  were  no  unusual  movements  behind  the  front 
and  no  special  activity  on  the  part  of  aircraft.  The 
German  infantry  abstained  from  firing,  and  our  men 
became  imprudent  and  showed  themselves  outside  the 
trenches,  thus  unwittingly  giving  the  enemy  useful 
information. 

"It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  bom- 
bardment began.  Our  artillery  replied  with  a  very 
heavy  fire  which  must  have  caused  considerable 
execution  among  the  German  troops  massed  in  the 
trenches.  The  German  bombardment  was  carefully 
graduated.  It  began  with  common  shell  at  one 
o'clock,  followed  by  mustard  gas  shells  at  1:30,  com- 
mon shell  again  at  2,  poison  gas  shells  at  2:30  and 
a  mixture  of  common  shell  and  tear  gas  between  3 
and  4.  Although  the  enemy,  to  conceal  his  plans, 
could  not  do  much  preliminary  range-finding,  his  bom- 
bardment was  remarkably  well  directed. 

"The  rush  began  at  4  o'clock.  In  front  of  Craonne 
the  enemy  had  to  cross  an  arc  of  about  1,800  yards 
lo  reach  our  trenches.  Our  men  fired  until  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  masses  of  Germans.  The  British 
divisions  were  chiefly  composed  of  young  soldiers 
recently  brought  from  England.  They  behaved  like 
veterans  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Car- 
ried on  by  their  rush,  the  enemy  was  soon  in  our  de- 
fences and  among  our  field  guns.  The  artillerymen 
fought  with  revolvers. 

"The  attack  came  from  all  sides  at  once,  including 
the  air,  the  German  aeroplanes,  previously  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  flying  overhead  and  attacking 
our  troops  with  machine-guns  and  bombs. 

"The  enemy's  principal  effort  seems  to  have  been 
directed  against  Craonne,  where,  as  already  stated,  a 
hundred  tanks  came  into  action.  The  British  were 
still  holding  out  in  Craonne  when  the  Germans  went 
past  both  flanks  of  the  position  and  reached 
the  Aisne.  Craonne  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  holding  the  position  retired  towards  the 
passages  over  the  Aisne,  but  these  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  held 
both  ends  of  the  bridge  at  Maizy  and  called  upon  our 
men  to  surrender." 

A  Reuter  despatch  to  the  same  paper  confirms  this 
impression.  "The  first  intimation  of  the  Germans' 
presence  that  the  British  division  holding  Craonne 
had,"  it  says,  "was  the  appearance  of  a  German  col- 
umn in  their  rear  making  their  way  down  the  steep 
slope  of  Craonne.  They  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  ridge  by  the  narrow  neck  which 
unites  the  California  and  the  Vauclere  plateaux.  Re- 
peat was  inevitable,  and  the  Anglo-French  line  fell 
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back  to  the  river  bank,  fighting  all  the  way  back  in 
order  to  save  the  unity  of  the  line." 

The  role  of  the  artillery  in  this  offensive  is 
brought  out  in  a  despatch  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(June  1),  which  emphasizes  two  things:  the  marvel- 
ous speed  with  which  the  guns  were  brought  up  and 
the  preponderating  role  allotted  to  artillery,  which  is 
described  as  "unparalleled  in  any  of  the  previous  bat- 
tles." This  is  the  subject,  the  despatch  maintains,  to 
which  the  German  High  Command,  "benefiting  by  its 
unhappy  experiences  in  March,  devoted  its  principal 
energies  in  the  recent  long  pause.  .  .  .  New 
methods  for  bringing  forward  artillery  were  applied, 
obviously  with  a  high  measure  of  success.  .  .  . 
When,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  attack,  the  Ger- 
man infantry  had  reached  the  Aisne  the  artillery,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  heavies,  was  so  close  behind  as  to 
make  it  terribly  difficult  for  the  French  soldiers  to  de- 
fend the  crossings,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy 
the  bridges." 

The  action  of  the  German  tanks  is  everywhere 
commented  on.  They  seem  to  have  covered  the  Cra- 
onne  Plateau  in  particular  with  a  deadly  effective- 
ness which,  according  to  several  sources,  provided  the 
final  impluse  toward  dislodging  the  British  defence. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  in  the  war  cor- 
respondence of  the  Times  (May  31) : 

"When  the  battle  began  the  Germans  made  their 
most  violent  thrust,  and  threw  their  greatest  weight 
of  numbers  against  the  50th  at  Craonne.  The  others 
had  hard  fighting,  but  the  odds  against  them  were 
not  so  great.  They  always  had  the  best  of  it.  They 
could  have  held  for  ever,  and  only  retired  to  keep  in 
touch  and  in  line  with  the  50th  on  their  left,  when 
al  last,  after  suffering  heavy  losses  in  officers  and 
men,  they  could  do  nothing  but  fall  back.  Before 
they  did  so,  in  spite  of  all  they  had  already  gone 
through,  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to  win  back 
that  grim  and  terrible  Craonne  Plateau,  the  soil  of 
which  is  half  composed  of  dead  bodies  of  French  and 
Germans.  But  the  enemy  from  the  plain  on  the  right 
took  them  in  flank  with  withering  machine-gun  fire 
poured  from  a  very  large  number  of  Tanks — all  of 
our  men  say  that  they  have  never  seen  so  many  in 
action  at  one  time — and  at  last,  but  slowly  and  in 
good  order,  the  gallant  50th,  still  keeping  touch  with 
the  British  and  French  divisions  on  their  right  and 
left,  retired  with  them." 

Only  one  instance  of  impatience  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  present  situation  is  to  be  recorded,  that 
of  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(May  31),  who  uses  the  following  arguments  to  in- 
duce the  Allies  to  undertake  a  counter-offensive: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  for  defending 
the  long  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges  has 
paralysed  the  initiative  of  the  Allied  High  Command, 
thus  enabling  the  Germans  to  concentrate  superior 
forces  on  the  battlefield  itself.  Without  more  ample 
information  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  the  Press 
by  the  War  Office,  it  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what 
may  be  done,  or  what  might  have  been  done  with  the 
available  troops  of  the  Allies.    Only  one  form  of 


action  is  worth  discussing  in  order  to  snatch  victory 
from  the  present  situation:  the  Allies  must  at  any 
cost  abandon  their  defensive  role  and  strike  at  the 
vital  arteries  of  the  German  hosts.  There  is  no  harm 
in  saying  so,  for  the  cintingency  of  the  attempt  being 
made  has  been  openly  discussed  in  Germany. 

"To  take  the  offensive,  however,  involves  great 
risks  and  demands  superiority,  moral  and  physical, 
on  the  part  of  the  attacking  side,  or  disaster  is  invited, 
so  that  unless  our  resources  and  arrangements  are 
such  as  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  it  is  better  to  de- 
fend what  we  can  and  yield  ground  as  stubbornly  as 
possible,  making  the  enemy  pay  dearly  for  it.  But 
to  win  we  must  eventually  attack  and  to  attack  with 
success  we  must  have  our  fighting  machine  in  first- 
rate  order  and  handled  by  the  most  skilfull  director. 
If  the  enemy  can  be  checked  for  a  period  there  will 
be  some  opportunity  of  correcting  the  faults  in  our 
military  system  which  have  brought  about  these 
'withdrawals,'  and  of  supplying  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial force  needed  to  strike  back  with  effect  at  the 
enemy's  armies,  reduced  as  they  must  be  by  the  losses 
of  their  reckless  offensive." 

Other  than  this,  no  suggestions  are  made  to  the 
Higher  Command  and  no  fault  found  with  it.  The 
British  public  thoroughly  trusts  Foch;  and  its  meas- 
ure of  its  own  feelings  before  the  great  ordeal  of  the 
present  is  trenchantly  expressed  by  the  Westminster 
Gazette  (May  30):  "We  have  lived  through  many 
orher  black  moments,  and  we  shall  live  through  this 
one  also.  .  .  .  But  if  we  are  to  steel  our  nerves  and 
accept  what  comes  with  fortitude,  we  need  a  right 
measurement  of  the  forces  opposed  to  us  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  lie  ahead."  The  best  examination  of 
those  forces  and  those  difficulties  in  this  spirit  is  pro- 
vided by  the  always  refreshing  candid  military  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (May  30), 
who  assesses  the  present  juncture  as  follows: 

"Two  questions  arise — first(  how  far  is  the  Ger- 
man advance  likely  to  extend,  and,  secondly,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  initial  German  success? 

"First,  although  the  Germans  have  widened  the 
front  of  their  attack  it  seems  probable  that  with  the 
arrival  of  the  French  reserves  its  depth  will  not  be 
greatly  extended.  It  looks  as  though  in  the  centre 
the  enemy  might  be  arrested  between  the  Vesle  and 
the  Ourcq;  on  the  left,  as  though  we  should  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  holding  Soissons;  and  on  the 
right,  where  the  situation  is  even  more  serious,  as 
though  Rheims,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  city  by  this 
time,  and  already  surrounded  in  a  semi-circle  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  heights  of  Thierry,  might  have  to 
go.  All  this  is  serious,  but  not  deadly.  What  is 
most  interesting  is  the  direction  which  the  enemy's 
future  attacks  will  take.  Whatever  his  intentioms 
were  in  March,  now  it  is  clear  that  he  is  once  more 
trying  for  Paris.  By  merely  frontal  pressure  he  will 
not  get  there.  He  will  enlarge  his  front  of  attack 
either  towards  the  west  or  towards  the  east.  The 
probability  is  that  it  will  be  towards  the  east;  he 
seems  to  recognise  that,  for  the  Amiens  and  Ypres 
regions  of  advance  are  at  present  barred  to  him.  The 
likeliest  combination  is  a  continued  pressure  to- 
wards the  Ourcq,  and  the  Marne,  followed,  when  that 
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has  clearly  ceased  to  be  productive,  by  a  revival  in 
one  form  or  another  of  the  early  attempts  towards 
Lorraine.  The  subsidiary  idea  underlying  the  Ger- 
man offensives  this  year  is  that,  failing  a  rupture  of 
the  defence,  it  is  still  worth  while  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  all  jumping-off  places  for  a  possible  offen- 
sive next  year,  when  the  Allies'  forces  reach  their 
maximum. 

"It  is  disturbing  that  the  Germans  should  have 
been  able  to  repeat  their  successes  of  March,  although 
the  scale  may  be  somewhat  smaller.  How  has  it  been 
done?  Not  by  the  force  of  a  new  idea — the  Allies 
retain  their  fertility  in  the  new  ideas.  Simply  by 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  German  machine.  If 
one  had  to  narrow  this  generalisation  down  to  the 
particular,  we  should  say  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
reverse  is  our  failure  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  our  air  supremacy.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  transfer  their  massed  troops  to  the  Aisne 
without  giving  some  indication  of  their  movement, 
even  if  we  make  every  allowance  for  the  perfection 
and  secrecy  of  their  communications  behind  their 
lines.  Was  no  sign  of  this  movement  seen  by  our 
aircraft?  Was  none  reported?  If  it  was  reported 
was  it  interpreted?  If  we  are  to  get  the  full  advantage 
of  our  air  supremacy,  we  must  make  arrangements 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  reports  that  come  in. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  airmen  should  not  have  seen 
signs;  it  is  equally  incredible  that  those  signs  can 
have  been  correctly  interpreted.  The  Germans  effected 
a  surprise,  partial  at  any  rate  if  not  as  complete  as 
they  pretend.  But  with  supremacy  in  the  air  surprise 
ought  to  be  impossible. 

"In  forming  judgments  about  the  battle  it  must 
be  rememberd  that  we  are  fighting  an  organisation 
of  thirty  years  old  with  an  organisation  which  has 
only  just  achieved  unity  in  the  last  two  months. 
Every  allowance  must  be  made  for  defects  in  the  sud- 
den transition  from  a  system  of  divided  control  to  our 
new  ideal  of  an  international  army  controlled  by  a 
single  intelligence.  The  whole  progress  of  the  war 
may  be  said  to  be  from  control  by  a  committee  to  a 
control  by  a  single  mind.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  committee  though  it  can  do  much  is  as 
a  committee  absolutely  uncreative.  It  never  produces 
anything  for  the  first  time.  That  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  democracy  in  war." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Cantigny  Affair 

Journal  de  Geneve  (3  June) :  "The  Americans 
have  achieved  a  success  which,  while  not  one  of  the 
great  victories  so  widely  disseminated  by  telegraphic 
reports,  is  interesting  as  a  manifestation  of  the  unity 
of  command,  and  also  as  an  indication  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  American  army. 

"  The  amalgamation  of  the  Allied  troops  and  their 
distribution  along  the  front  are  necessarily  the  result 
of  principles  of  organization.  In  Lorraine,  for  in- 
stance, the  Americans  have  a  veritable  army  of  sever- 
al divisions,  even  after  allowing  for  the  French  sup- 
porting and  liaison  units,  for  they  hold  a  front  line 
there  of  more  than  30  kilometers. 
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"At  Cantigny,  the  Americans  apparently  form  a 
subordinate  unit,  maybe  a  small  division  whose  troops 
and  especially  their  leaders,  are  learning  the  exigen- 
cies of  liaison  with  superior  troop  corps  and  with  the 
different  branches. 

"Beginning  with  the  elementary  stages  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  practical  manner,  units  are  trained  to 
become  familiar  with  the  staff  work  and  to  command 
on  the  battle  field  

"The  reproach  that  the  British  or  the  Americans 
have  not  the  military  flexibility  of  the  French  or  the 
Germans  is  as  senseless  as  is  the  idea  that  a  people 
raised  in  the  hills  can  acquire  their  sea  legs  as  readily 
as  the  inhabitants  of  an  island.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  influence  of  surroundings.  Is  heredity  any  more 
disputable? 

"For  centuries  the  French  and  the  Germans  have 
been  fighting.  Heredity  has  made  them  soldiers .... 
A  people  without  such  an  inheritance  requires  a  very 
painstaking  apprenticeship.  ...  In  the  incident 
at  Cantigny  we  have  seen  this  apprenticeship  of  the 
American  troops  in  its  second  stage.  The  episode  was 
more  and  better  than  a  simple  raid.  It  was  a  tactical 
operation  of  considerable  size,  since  it  covered  a  front 
of  two  kilometers,  which,  in  an  offensive,  is  the  nor- 
mal battle  front  of  a  brigade  or  a  division.  The 
operation  was  also  complete,  since  it  passed  through 
all  the  stages  of  this  type  of  manoeuvre:  attack,  clear- 
ing of  the  captured  position,  turning  against  the  en- 
emy, finally  the  resistance  and  repulse  of  the  counter- 
attacks. 

"A  new  date  must  be  added  to  the  chronicle  of 
the  American  intervention.  'Great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow.'  " 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Superiority  of  German  Over  Allied 
Methods  of  Warfare 

The  unfolding  of  the  offensive  has  afforded  the 
German  press  countless  occasions  to  compare  German 
methods  with  those  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  prove 
German  superiority.  This  preeminence  begins  with 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  and  goes  down  to  the 
most  insignificant  Landsturmer.  Their  conclusions  are 
self-evident:  the  strategical  and  tactical  superiority 
of  the  German  General  Staff  over  the  enemy;  the  ripe 
experience  of  the  German  staff  and  field  officers; 
the  courage  and  initiative  of  the  line  officers;  and  final- 
ly the  grit  and  seasoned  fighting  qualities  of  the  sol- 
dier developed  on  all  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

This  is  contrasted  to  the  French  and  British 
Armies  where  these  traditional  virtues  are  lacking. 
The  absence  of  an  effective  High  Command,  the  dis- 
cord between  the  armies  and  within  them,  the  weak- 
ening morale  of  the  troop, — all  are  subjects  of  daily 
discussion  in  the  German  press. 

German  estimates  on  the  strategical  and  tactical 
significance  of  recent  operations  are  worthy  of  a  brief 
study.  The  foremost  characteristic  of  the  German 
General  Staff  emphasized  by  German  military  critics 
is  their  far-sighted  organization  of  an  undertaking. 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff  (the  General  Staff  is  always 
symbolized  by  them)  prepare  for  every  eventuality. 
This  "Vorsichtigkeit"  requires  not  only  a  minute 
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study  of  detail  but  above  all  the  creative  ability  to  or- 
ganize a  strateigc  whole.  This  quality  may  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  fluidity, — the  ability  to  rush  in  at 
every  opening  and  profit  fully  by  it. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  General  who  has  high 
tactical  abilities — and  Foch  is  taken  as  of  this  school 
■ — who  can  conceive  and  execute  an  operation  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  plan,  such  as  the  French  offensive  on 
the  Chemin-des-Dames  last  year,  but  who  has  insuf- 
ficient elasticity  to  meet  supreme  eventualities. 

Max  von  Schriebershofen,  the  well  known  mili- 
tary critic  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  wrote  an  ap- 
preciation of  German  military  genius  May  14th,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  remarked  that  mili- 
tary leaders  can  follow  a  detailed  plan  only  till  the 
first  clash  with  the  enemy.  Then  a  new  situation  is 
created,  calling  for  new  decisions.  He  characterized 
strategy  as  a  system  of  expedients.  A  commander 
should  plan  on  actual  conditions,  never  upon  rigid 
maxims.    However,  there  is  need  of  qualification.  - 

"Before  an  army  goes  into  action,  it  must  have  a 
definite  goal  in  view,  and  some  general  plan.  The 
latter  cannot  go  into  details.  It  is  false  to  assert  that 
Napoleon  I  worked  out  his  campaigns  from  beginning 
to  end  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  He  took  pains 
to  emphasize  this,  by  speeches  and  writings.  Vacil- 
lating characters  never  win  success.  Once  a  military 
decision  is  made  it  should  be  maintained,  till  all  hope 
of  success  is  past.  Perserverance  does  not  mean  ob- 
stinacy. The  essential  point  for  a  real  military  leader 
is  mobility  of  mind,  ability  to  grasp  the  situation  in 
a  moment,  and  to  find  means  for  its  solution.  Change 
and  contradiction  produce  uncertainty,  and  that  is 
bad  for  the  morale  of  troops.  Therefore,  only  those 
aims  certain  in  advance  are  given  out  to  the  public. 
Wide  perspectives  and  far-fetched  goals  remain  the 
secrets  of  the  leader  and  of  a  few  trusted  confidants. 
Secrecy  is  necessary  to  hinder  counter  measures  of 
the  enemy. 

"This  secrecy  has  been  skilfully  used  by  our 
enemies  to  belittle  our  successes,  and  veil  their  own 
defeats.  The  Allied  press  emphasizes  that  the  recent 
German  goal  was  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  that  they  were 
not  reached,  and  therefore,  that  the  German  offensive 
is  a  failure.  Thus  they  turn  away  attention  from 
British  defeats,  and  the  significance  of  the  territory 
lost.  Needless  to  say,  this  view  is  false.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  capture  of  any  strong  point 
was  specifically  intended.  Certainly  no  time  limit 
was  set.  Our  High  Command  knew  that  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  his  power  of  stubborn  resistance 
would  render  such  a  goal  impossible  in  one  forward 
march.  Probably  the  objectives  were  quite  different, 
and  their  realization,  though  well  begun,  remains  still 
a  matter  of  the  future. 

"The  aim  of  a  great  army  is  never  the  capture 
of  a  definite  point;  but  rather  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  fighting  forces.  The  goal  is  unchangeable, 
but  not  the  way  towards  it.  Also,  the  commander 
should  keep  freedom  of  operations  and  dictate  the 
law  of  action  to  the  enemy.  The  decisive  battle  ought 
lo  be  forced  as  soon  as  possible.   All  this  von  Hinden- 


burg  has  done.  Liberty  of  action,  and  the  proper  use 
of  his  reserves,  have  been  taken  from  the  Allies. 
Added  to  this  one,  great  losses.  Our  plans  have  been 
successful.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  enter 
Calais  today  or  tomorrow. 

"If  expedient,  the  Allied  press  does  not  hesitate 
to  contradict  itself.  It  announces  the  importance  of 
Calais  by  boasting  over  the  German  failure  to  cap- 
ture it,  and  then  declares  that  the  loss  of  the  city 
would  have  no  significance  on  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities. The  course  of  the  war  up  to  date  warrants 
no  one  to  say  that  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  have 
failed. 

"If,  during  the  campaign,  we  Germans  should 
take  Calais,  it  would  influence  the  whole  situation  on 
the  Western  front.  Great  Britain  would  lose  her  base, 
her  continental  bridgehead.  The  Allied  press  tries  to 
envisage  this  as  an  advantage,  for  naval  warfare. 
How  about  our  submarines?  Would  they  not  be  fav- 
oi ed  a  little?  The  French  North  Coast  lies  directly 
opposite  England  and  the  entrance  to  the  ocean.  The 
advantages  we  would  derive  are  clear  to  any  sensible 
man.  British  attempts  to  dispute  them  are  so  many 
hints  that  eventually  they  may  be  forced  to  abandon 
the  port. 

"Though  Calais  may  fall  into  our  hands  like  a 
ripe  plum,  it  is  not  the  immediate  aim  of  the  German 
campaign.  This  continues  to  be  the  defeat  of  the 
opposing  army.  We  must  husband  all  our  forces 
and  remember  that  time  and  place  make  little  or  no 
difference."  n 

Aside  from  general  considerations  the  article 
shows  a  modification  in  the  German  objectives  after 
the  first  phase  of  the  offensive.  Prior  to  that  the 
press  announced  Paris-Amiens  and  the  Coast  reached 
by  a  wedge  between  the  French  and  British  Armies. 
Now,  however,  it  becomes  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemies'  fighting  forces. 

Stegemann,  military  critic  in  the  Swiss  Bund,  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  German  General  Staff,  empha- 
sizes Hindenburg-Ludendorff's  versatility: 

"It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  Hinden- 
burg and  Ludendorff  have  any  intention  of  carrying 
out  in  all  its  details  a  previously  arranged  plan  with 
a  slavish  dependence  on  a  prearranged  scheme.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  these  generals  who,  in  the 
great  autumn  campaign  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Warthe — the  most  enthralling  and  brilliant  of  the 
whole  war — proved  themselves  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  maneuvering  at  lightning  speed,  will  know  how 
to  adapt  their  decisions  to  developments.  The  extent 
and  intensity  of  the  operations  in  the  West  cannot— 
it  is  impossible  to  repeat  it  too  often — even  be 
guessed.  It  is  still  spring  and  fruit  does  not  ripen 
until  the  autumn." 

Stegemann  also  sees  the  German  Staff  as  mobile 
enough  to  change  plans  to  meet  unforeseen  develop- 
ments. The  German  military  critic,  however,  usu- 
ally puts  this  another  way.  He  explains  this  versatil- 
ity as  proof  of  the  omniscience  of  the  High  Command. 
They  foresee  everything  and  if  they  turn  from  one- 
operation  to  another  it  is  in  accord  with  some  prear- 
ranged plan. 
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Colonel  Egli  who  now  writes  for  the  Leipziger 
Neueste  Nachricten  takes  this  point  of  view  in  the 
Busier  Nachrichten  (May  31,  2d  ed.),  and  sees  in 
this  offensive  the  confirmation  of  a  lesson  from  pre- 
ceding battles.  The  High  Command  is  not  following 
a  single  plan  in  one  narrow  direction.  "When  the 
adversary  has  assembled  his  troops  of  defense  at 
some  specific  point,  it  is  better  not  to  exhaust  all 
forces  in  attempting  to  overcome  his  resistance.  This 
is  too  costly  and  leads  to  nothing.  It  is  better  to  real- 
ize the  final  results  by  a  series  of  operations,  in  ap- 
pearance detached  from  one  another,  but  where  each 
one  comes  as  a  surprise  and  helps  to  scatter  and  con- 
fuse the  enemy." 

In  the  pause  during  May  much  attention  was  paid 
by  the  German  press  to  larger  strategical  considera- 
tions. Was  the  pause  foreseen  by  the  High  Com- 
mand? Did  it  profit  more  to  Germany  or  to  the  Al- 
lies? What  was  the  High  Command  preparing  for 
the  future?    (See  Press  Review,  May  31). 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (May  17)  writes: 

"The  decisive  question  of  the  present  hour  is  to 
know  whether  or  not  our  offensive  on  the  Western 
front  has  shaken  the  foundation  of  our  enemy  plans. 
Our  enemies  are  in  a  more  difficult  situation  than  we 
ourselves.  A  capital  question  for  both  of  us  is  that 
of  food,  and  that  question  is  being  made  more  and 
more  embarrassing  for  the  enemy  through  our  sub- 
marine warfare.  They  cannot  feed  and  arm  in 
Europe  a  million  new  combatants,  and  in  the  food 
problem  is  their  victory  or  defeat.  Let  us  look  at 
the  situation  from  its  worst  side  and  suppose  that 
America  succeeds  in  bringing  a  million  soldiers  to 
Europe  by  January,  1919.  It  will  none  the  less  be 
impossible  for  her  to  feed  these  troops.  Our  sub- 
marine cruisers  and  the  decrease  in  world  tonnage 
will  prevent  it. 

"The  Hindenburg  offensive  on  the  Western  front 
has  turned  the  situation  upside  down.  It  has  de- 
prived the  British  of  their  liberty  of  movement;  it 
has  drawn  on  the  reserves  of  Foch;  and  has  central- 
ized operations  between  Champagne  and  the  Sea.  " 

The  Deutsche  Tugeszeitung  (May  21)  estimates 
the  Allies'  strength  and  intentions: 

"Every  Allied  thrust  at  Kemmel  Hill  a  purely 
local,  frontal  attack,  which  never  becomes  a  great 
operation  along  the  whole  line,  but  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances results  at  most  in  the  taking  of  some  in- 
significant piece  of  territory,  which  is  lost  again  un- 
der the  concentrated  fire  of  the  German  artillery-. 


Probably  the  purpose  of  these  attacks  is  to  gain  time. 
Perhaps  the  Allies  believe  that  every  hostile  move 
forces  the  Germans  to  expend  their  scant  supply  of 
ammunition,  or  to  use  their  forces  and  supplies  so 
extravagantly  that  they  will  be  unable  to  prepare  a 
great  offensive.  Or  perhaps  they  are  waiting  lor 
American  reinforcements  to  build  up  fresh  reserves 
back  of  the  lines. 

"Of  course  the  Allied  strength  is  still  gigantic. 
One  cannot  hope  to  wipe  out  millions  at  one  blow. 
Even  though  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  prison- 
ers are  captured,  half  a  million  men  are  killed,  and 
much  valuable  war  material  is  taken,  the  Allied 
strength  may  appear  to  increase  because  of  the  newly 
introduced  forces.  In  any  cuse  the  German  intention 
ivas  to  draw  the  uvailable  enemy  forces  to  the  pluce 
where  they  now  are." 

The  Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten  (May  29), 
gives  several  indications  of  the  utilization  made  of 
the  period  of  calm: 

"The  long  period  of  calm  which  preceded  the  new 
offensive  was  made  use  of  by  both  parties.  The  Al- 
lies shifted  their  reserves  taken  from  along  the  whole 
front,  even  from  Lorraine,  towards  their  left  wing. 
These  reserves  and  particularly  Foch's  tactical  re- 
serves had  been  engaged  first  before  Amiens,  then 
our  front  of  attack  spread,  they  were  pushed  further 
and  further  towards  the  north,  even  as  far  as  the 
Coast.  The  English  evidently  attached  particular  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  positions  which  they 
occupied  there.  During  this  time  the  Italians  who 
appear  to  have  sent  a  few  divisions  to  the  French  front 
gathered  a  large  tactical  mass  in  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
so  that  the  two  wings  of  the  Allied  front  found  them- 
selves particularly  strongly  reinforced. 

"On  our  side  we  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
period  of  calm  to  draw  information  from  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  and  of  Ypres.  We  modified  particularly 
the  use  of  machine-guns  and  of  other  tactical  means. 
Thanks  also  to  this  long  period  of  calm  we  were  able 
to  keep  absolutely  secret  the  march  of  approach  of 
the  troops  which  were  to  attack. 

"The  German  Command  had  chosen  as  front  of 
attack  the  center  of  the  western  front  which  seemed 
to  be  greatly  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  enemy's  troops  on  both  wings." 

Then  followed  the  fresh  attack  of  May  27  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.    It  took  the  Allies  by  surprise, 
according  to  the  German  press,  and  has  now  assumed 
proportions  which  "only  the  German  Staff  knows  how 
to  utilize." 
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Germany's  Next  Move 

The  British  press  continues  with  the  utmost  can- 
dor to  assess  the  new  possibilities  opened  up  to  the 
Germans  by  their  progress  to  the  Mame.  Every 
paper  carries  a  map  of  the  new  German  gains  which 
bears  arrows  plainly  marked  "46  miles  to  Paris," 
"43  miles  to  Paris,"  according  as  Chateau  Thierry 
or  points  further  to  the  northwest  are  taken  as  the 
points  of  departure.  It  is  everywhere  admitted  that 
Germany's  interior  line  of  communications,  her  free 
choice  of  objectives,  and  her  unimpaired  power  of 
surprise  still  constitute  a  major  danger.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  hostile  armies  as  conceived  in 
England  is  admirably  set  forth  in  the  Observer 
(June  2). 

"The  enemy's  tactical  situation  now  exactly  cor- 
responds with  what  has  been  the  paramount  advan- 
tage of  his  strategical  position  in  all  Europe.  That 
is,  he  has  the  interior  lines,  and  for  battle  purposes 
they  are  relatively  more  effective  than  ever  before. 
He  has  the  initiative.  He  has  the  free  choice  of  ob- 
jectives. From  interior  bases  like  Lille,  Cambrai, 
St.  Quentin,  Laon — to  which  Rheims  itself  may  be 
added,  giving  fresh  and  important  railway  connec- 
tions— he  can  strike  at  will  right,  left,  or  center.  His 
communications  for  all  tactical  purposes  of  the  big 
battle  are  both  much  shorter  and  much  fuller  than 
those  of  the  Allies.  He  can  move  and  concentrate 
more  swiftly.  While  the  French,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can forces  are  arrayed  around  a  vast  arc  200  miles 
long,  from  the  North  Sea  to  Rheims,  the  enemy  can 
either  move  straight  across  the  chord  from  wing  to 
wing,  or — to  put  it  another  way — can  run  down  any 
spoke  of  the  wheel  while  the  Allies  have  to  move 
round  the  rim." 

*  *  * 

"To  sum  up,"  concludes  the  Observer,  "the  enemy 
has  the  forces  and  position  to  attempt  a  heavier  blow 
than  he  has  yet  dealt.  He  can  strike  again  towards 
Paris,  or  swing  even  larger  forces  towards  the  Amiens 
region  or  the  Channel  ports.  We  do  not  know  which 
it  will  be.  For  at  least  three  months  the  stern  haz- 
ard and  gravity  of  this  situation  cannot  diminish  and 
may  well  increase." 

The  Sunday  Times  (June  2)  employs  the  pres- 
ent breathing  spell  to  be  even  more  candid  as  to 
larger  designs  now  at  the  command  of  the  German 
armies.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  the  military  critic  of 
this  journal,  writes:  "It  may  be  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt a  general  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  Germans  aim  at  crushing  the  Allied  armies, 
and  at  particular  points,  such  as  Paris  or  Amiens, 
not  for  the  sake  of  these  places,  except  in  so  far  as 
to  take  them  would  influence  the  spirits  of  both  sides, 


but  because  the  possession  of  certain  points  gives 
them  starting  points  for  further  strokes  against  the 
Allied  armies.  The  possession  of  Amiens  would 
pretty  nearly  close,  and  that  of  Abbeville  quite  cut 
off,  the  communication  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Allies.  A  German  advance  into  the  country  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Seine  in  the  direction  of  Beau- 
vais  or  Rouen  would  have  the  same  effect  on  a  larger 
scale,  while  an  advance  towards  Paris,  if  carried  to 
a  point  at  which  the  city  could  be  bombarded,  would 
be  meant  as  the  preliminary  to  a  siege,  and  would 
bring  upon  the  French  capital  sufferings  which  might 
incline  French  statesmen  to  think  of  making  terms 
with  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  occu- 
pation of  every  additional  area  of  French  soil  weak- 
ens France  and  makes  her  position  harder  to  main- 
tain. 

"I  should  expect  the  Germans  to  make  their 
principal  effort  between  the  Marne  and  the  Oise  with 
a  view  afterwards  to  pushing  forward  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Somme.  It  is  in  this  last  direction  that 
they  may  best  expect  to  break  the  connection  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  Allies." 

Maj.  General  Maurice  discusses  the  arrival  of 
the  Germans  at  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  same  vein 
of  calculated  detachment.  He  warns  the  British  pub- 
lic (Daily  Chronicle,  June  1)  that  "for  the  time  be- 
ing the  enemy  has  made  a  definite  breach  in  the  Al- 
lied battle  front.  We  closed  breaches  much  more 
dangerous  in  March,  however,"  he  maintains,  "when 
we  faced  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  separating  the 
French  and  British  armies  and  hemming  us  in  against 
the  coast."  The  severing  of  the  Paris-Chalons- Ver- 
dun line  he  terms  as  "a  grave  inconvenience,"  but 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  the  rolling  up  of  the  Allied 
line  toward  Paris  and  on  the  north  "is  not  funda- 
mentally conditioned  by  it." 

Summing  up  the  Allied  hopes  of  the  immediate 
future,  Major  General  Maurice  offers  these  frank 
conclusions: 

"It  is  once  more  a  race  between  Foch's  reserves 
and  Hindenburg's,  in  which  the  latter  have  again 
gained  a  long  start,  but  every  mile  they  go  south- 
wards makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  sup- 
ply their  men,  and  therefore  tends  to  make  the  rate 
of  advance  slower,  while  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
every  hour  increases  the  Allied  strength  on  the  bat- 
tle front.  The  rate  of  the  enemy's  forward  progress, 
combined  with  lateral  extension  of  the  battle  front, 
shows  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  been  authorized  by 
Main  Headquarters  to  exploit  his  success  to  the  full, 
and  means  also  that  he  is  drawing  more  and  more 
upon  the  main  reserves.  In  well-informed  quarters 
in  France  it  is  estimated  that  the  enemy  has  up  to 
the  present  engaged  no  fewer  than  45  divisions,  a 
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reinforcement  of  20  since  the  first  day  of  the  bat- 
tle. 

"At  this  early  stage  estimates  of  this  kind  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  conjectural,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  German  force  employed  is  steadily 
growing  and  will  grow,  for  divisions  hurried  forward 
at  the  rate  at  which  the  enemy  has  advanced,  and  con- 
stantly engaged  with  a  foe  who  is  disputing  stub- 
bornly their  progress,  must  be  relieved,  while  the 
ever  increasing  length  of  the  battle  front  eats  up  more 
and  more  troops. 

"Therefore,  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  have  to  chron- 
icle each  day  fresh  successes  for  the  enemy,  we  have 
at  least  the  assurance  that  the  danger  of  worse  to 
come  is  growing  smaller,  the  enemy's  powers  for  mis- 
chief varying  with  the  size  of  his  reserves,  and  it  is 
upon  this  we  must  continue  to  keep  an  eye.  If  our 
French  friends  are  right,  and  the  probabilities  are  on 
their  side,  nearly  one-half  of  the  German  reserves 
immediately  available  for  battle  have  ere  this  passed 
into  the  Crown  Prince's  hands.  We  shall  have  anxious 
times  until  Hindenburg  has  shown  his  whole 
hand,  but  if  he  has  won  the  initiative  and  is  making 
the  most  of  it,  we  have  at  least  the  assurance  that  he 
is  using  up  his  troops  faster  than  is  Foch." 

The  air  expert  of  the  Sunday  Times  (June  2)  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  counteract  the  criticisms,  which 
have  been  more  implicit  than  expressed,  that  due 
warning  should  have  been  given  of  the  first  German 
attack  at  Chaulnes  by  air  reconnaissance.  He  main- 
tains that  the  German  practice  of  concentrating  far 
to  the  rear  and  of  only  coming  up  to  an  unknown 
point  of  attack  by  forced  night  marches  had  put  in 
their  hands  weapons  of  secrecy  which  the  Allies  were 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  overcome.  Coming  to  the 
specific  exigencies  of  the  present  situation,  he  diag- 
noses the  difficulties  as  follows: 

"Even  on  a  perfectly  clear  dark  night  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  observe  the  movements  of  troops, 
and  in  the  moonlight,  though  troops  would  be  seen 
on  open  roads,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  see  them  on 
those  wonderful  French  roads,  so  carefully  laid  out 
by  the  great  Napoleon  with  trees  all  along  the  sides, 
intended  to  give  shade  during  the  day,  but  now  pro- 
viding equally  desirable  shadow  at  night.    The  diffi- 
culties of  air  reconnaissance  have  been  very  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have 
now  such  enormous  masses  of  troops  behind  every 
part  of  the  line  that  the  movement  of  troops  in  mass, 
or  the  movements  of  heavy  troop  trains,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  enormous  depots  which  may  contain  stores 
of  any  kind,  do  not  attract  attention  even  in  broad 
daylight  to  the  extent  which  they  would  have  done 
even  six  months  ago.    And  consequently  even  the 
most  careful  aerial  reconnaissance  may  fail  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  excess  of  the  number  of  troops 
massed  behind  one  part  of  the  line  over  the  number 
behind  another  part. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  although  aerial 
reconnaissance  may  have  estimated  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  masses  of  troops  in  reserve 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Laon,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  whether  those  reserves  were  intended  to  move 


to  the  west  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Amiens,  or 
whether  they  were  to  move  to  the  south  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  Soissons-Rheims  sector,  as  they  were  in- 
tended." 

The  latest  information  in  England  from  the  Brit- 
ish front  reveals  the  impression  that  the  enemy  is  still 
in  a  position,  having  conserved  his  forces  and  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  spasmodic  activity  be- 
fore the  British  lines,  suddenly  to  attack  again  in 
force  in  the  North.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Mail,  as  well  as  the  Times 
and  Telegraph  correspondents,  devote  much  space  to 
conjectures  on  this  point  based  on  information  in  the 
field.  "On  the  British  front,"  writes  Mr.  Fyfe,  "there 
is  a  certain  spasmodic  activity  in  a  small  way  as  if 
the  enemy  were  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
may  attack  at  any  moment.  The  same  deceiving  de- 
vices which  were  employed  in  Champagne  before  the 
offensive  began  on  March  21  in  order  to  make  the 
French  believe  that  they  would  be  attacked  are  being 
used  again  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

"Now  we  have  seen  since,  especially  during  the 
last  week,  that  he  then  had  a  good  deal  of  reality 
mixed  up  with  his  camouflage.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  true  also  on  our  front  at  the  present  time.  The 
idea  of  the  German  High  Command  seems  to  be  to 
keep  us  as  much  as  possible  on  the  alert,  so  as  to 
pin  down  the  Allied  troops  in  the  north  to  the  posi- 
tions they  hold.  Whether  the  battle  now  in  progress 
is  the  outcome  of  the  greatest  offensive  of  all,  of 
which  there  is  talk  in  the  German  Army,  or  whether 
there  will  be  an  attack  on  an  even  greater  scale  in 
some  other  quarter,  we  have  no  means  of  telling  at 
present.  The  reopening  of  leave  for  certain  divisions 
may  be  part  of  their  scheme  of  deception,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  guns  in  certain  sectors  as 
well." 

The  conclusion  is  reiterated  in  the  Daily  Mail 
(June  3),  as  in  many  other  papers,  that  "Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  have  to  hold  firm  till  the  United 
States,  with  its  vast  resources  in  men  and  money  and 
intelligence,  takes  the  field." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Socialist  Interpellation 
The  Socialist  interpellation  of  the  Government 
occupies  at  present  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
French  press.  The  outcome  of  the  stormy  meeting 
of  June  5  was  an  adjournment  of  the  interpellation 
sine  die  by  the  large  majority  of  377  to  110.  The 
papers  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  censure  of 
the  Socialist  intrigues,  seeing  in  them  merely  a  petty 
political  move  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Premier 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  hours  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  session  is  qualified  as  "painful,"  and 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  called  "filibusterers" 
and  even  "Bolsheviks." 

The  clearest  resume  of  the  meeting  is  contained 
in  le  Temps,  June  6.  After  reviewing  the  assertions 
of  the  Socialists,  it  continues:  "The  incessant  inter- 
ruptions made  the  Premier's  task  particularly  diffi- 
cult, and  even  painful  for  a  man  of  his  age,  who  has 
just  spent  a  most  laborious  week.  There  is,  however, 
not  a  trace  of  weariness  in  the  ideas  expressed  by 
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M.  Clemenceau.  If  the  gravity  of  the  events  of  yes- 
terday results  from  deplorable  'surprises,'  the  Pre- 
mier had  nevertheless  foreseen  the  hours  which  we  are 
living  through  at  present.  He  had  even  asserted  that 
we  would  know  hours  which  would  be  'cruel.'  They 
have  come.  They  must  find  our  souls  prepared.  Our 
soldiers  are  defending  our  soil  with  incomparable 
heroism.  After  four  years  of  war  the  forces  of  the 
belligerents  are  being  exhausted,  Germany's  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Allies.  But  another  ally  is  coming. 
He  is  hastening  in  close  ranks. 

"Germany's  plan  is  to  terrorize  us,  or  at  least  to 
disconcert  us  by  repeated  sledge-hammer  blows,  in 
order  to  force  us  to  beg  for  mercy  before  the  Ameri- 
can help  can  reach  its  full  capacity.  Our  plan  conse- 
quently must  be  to  hold  until  the  end  and  to  struggle 
'to  the  last,'  until  the  intervention  of  our  sister  Re- 
public can  complete  the  work  begun  by  our  armies. 
They  deserve  victory.  It  behooves  us  to  steel  our 
souls  and  give  it  to  them. 

"Such  was  the  speech  of  the  Premier,  whom  the 
Chamber  again  found  true  to  himself  and  unshakable 
in  his  doctrine  of  war.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  has 
not  come  for  giving  the  explanation  requested  by  the 
interpellators.  The  explanations  would  be  incom- 
plete, for  there  are  points  which  can  only  be  cleared 
up  by  a  careful  investigation.  At  the  present  time, 
fragmentary  appreciations,  hasty  conclusions  might 
cause  an  irreparable  harm,  and  would  be  seized  upon 
by  our  enemies  with  venomous  alacrity.  A  little  later 
the  Government  will  be  ready  for  all  communica- 
tions which  can  be  demanded  by  parliamentary  con- 
trol. M.  Clemenceau  was  absolutely  right  on  this 
point  of  the  debate,  and  the  delay  demanded  by  cir- 
cumstances could  not  have  been  refused  him  by  the 
unprejudiced. 

"With  his  double  authority  of  President  of  the 
Army  Commission  and  President  of  the  Radical  So- 
cialist group,  Rene  Renault  made  a  statement  full 
of  wisdom  which  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber.  'We  have,'  he  said,  'no  more 
pressing  duty  than  to  see  to  the  prompt  arrival  of 
the  reserves  which  were  lacking  for  many  cruel  hours 
at  the  points  where  our  soldiers  were  fighting  with  ad- 
mirable heroism.  We  must  also  see  to  the  equally 
rapid  arrival  of  the  war  material,  to  the  defensive 
organization  of  Paris,  to  the  entry  into  line  of  the 
Allied  elements,  such  as  that  magnificent  American 
division  which  holds  so  splendidly  an  important  point 
of  the  battle  front.' 

"Whoever  attentively  reads  this  clear,  frank, 
calm  statement,  will  find  in  it  all  the  explanations 
of  the  present  situation  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  President  of  the 
Army  Commission  concealed  its  seriousness.  Both  | 
gave  the  reasons  for  remaining  calm  and  confident. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Chamber  was  called  upon 
to  vote.  The  enormous  majority  of  377  votes  to  110 
confers  upon  the  leader  of  the  Government  all  the 
necessary  authority  to  pursue  his  difficult  task.  We 
may  regret  that  the  Chamber  was  not  unanimous,  but 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  country  be  so." 

The  Journal  des  Debuts,  June  6,  after  deploring 


the  "scandalous"  scenes  and  the  unruliness  of  the  ses- 
sion, makes  a  plea  for  political  unity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war:  "If,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  perceives  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  recognizes,  in  the  face  of  the  foreign 
enemy,  that  union  is  the  first  duty — why  this  un- 
bridling fury,  why  this  lack  of  confidence  in  a  Gov- 
ernment which  no  one  accuses  of  weakness  toward  a 
common  enemy?  It  is  a  question  of  politics,  says 
the  public,  and  it  is  this  which  is  so  particularly  odi- 
ous. The  opponents  are  so  well  aware  of  this  that 
they  exhaust  themselves  in  protesting  against  this  in- 
terpretation of  their  attitude.  They  may  claim  that 
this  lack  of  confidence  is  only  a  political  measure,  but 
they  put  the  blame  on  the  Premier,  who  proposed  the 
question  of  confidence.  It  is  he  who  started  it.  But 
what  would  they  have  said  then,  what  would  they 
write  today,  if,  yesterday,  M.  Clemenceau  had  seemed 
to  take  shelter  behind  an  equivocal  vote?  As  the 
question  has  been  put,  as  no  date  could  be  fixed  upon 
with  spontaneous  accord,  how  was  the  question  of 
confidence  to  be  avoided?  And  in  one  of  the  de- 
cisive hours  of  the  war,  even  of  the  world,  what 
authority  would  have  been  vested  in  a  Government 
which  would  have  appeared  to  fear  the  proposal  of 
the  question  of  confidence?  The  more  one  consid- 
ers, as  in  our  case,  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  Parliament  is  indispensible  and 
ought  to  be  close,  the  more  one  asks  that  this  co-opera- 
tion be  frank,  open,  and  without  mental  reservation 
on  either  side.  Because  of  this,  although  deploring 
the  fact  that  yesterday's  session  may  not  have  had  the 
tone  which  the  public  expected  and  which  certain 
others  have  had  in  the  course  of  the  war,  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  tragedy  out  of  this  or  that  incident. 
It  was  far  more  useless  than  harmful." 

The  Socialist  Deputy  Marcel  Sembat  attempts  to 
justify  the  action  of  the  defeated  interpellators  in  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  Premier  which  appears  in  la  Lan- 
terne,  June  5:  "Clemenceau  was  the  first  to  take  the 
floor  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  His  speech  was 
a  string  of  clumsy  sentences,  cut  by  interruptions  by 
even  the  most  patient  of  his  hearers.  The  Chamber 
listened  to  him  embarrassed,  cold.  The  small  num- 
ber of  those  approving  was  noticeable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  meeting — a  few  groups  here  and  there, 
particularly  on  the  Right.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
audience  a  rather  hostile  reserve  was  evident.  Soon, 
when  speaking  of  the  secret  committee,  the  Premier  let 
fall  an  unfortunate  word  concerning  the  exploiting  of 
these  secret  meetings  for  political  aims.  Interrup- 
tions burst  forth;  he  made  a  gesture,  and  took  his 
seat. 

"He  was  evidently  counting  on  a  unanimous  pro- 
test, an  uprising  of  the  whole  Chamber  acclaiming 
i  him,  censuring  the  interruptors,  and  requesting  him 
to  take  the  floor  again.  But  no  such  a  thing  occur- 
red! His  attempt  at  the  theatrical  was  totally  unsuc- 
cessful.   He  was  simply  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  . 

"When  Marcel  Cachin  took  the  floor,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  perfect  silence,  and  his  clear  and  dis- 
dainful   manner  of  avoiding  all  petty  maneuvers 
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brought  him  from  the  very  beginning  repeated  ap- 
plause from  the  whole  audience  

"If  our  friends  placed  themselves  far  above  petty 
intrigues  and  personal  ambitions,  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewed  the  debate  from  quite  a  different  angle. 
Disconcerted  at  first  by  the  reserved  and  cold  atti- 
tude of  the  Chamber,  they  took  heart  in  the  confu- 
sion and  disorder  of  the  session.  What  good  for- 
tune for  those  who  are  begging  us  to  put  aside  all 
party  interests,  what  an  excellent  opportunity  to  slan- 
der the  Socialist  Party!  Besides  Clemenceau  him- 
self very  clearly  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence.  Im- 
possible, since  the  debate  centered  around  the  date! 
Very  well  then,  I  shall  consider  the  vote  on  the  date, 
on  the  adjournment  sine  die  as  the  vote  of  confidence! 

"This  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Clemenceau, 
but  it  was  very  embarrassing  to  many  clear  headed 
deputies  who  were  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  bind 
themselves  to  him!  'It  is  your  fault,'  they  exclaimed 
with  vexation!  'Here  we  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
save  appearances,  to  seem  to  have  confidence  in  him, 
when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  such  is  not  the 
case!'  " 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Military  Situation 

The  military  critic  of  the  National  Zeitung,  June 

1,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  German  Command  made 
plans  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  in  the  Paris  region.  He 
also  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  attempting  to 
force  another  wedge  between  the  two  armies  in  the 
direction  of  Amiens.  This  latter  move,  however, 
seems  to  him  less  probable. 

"The  counter  maneuver  of  the  Allies  took  place 
on  the  western  flank  with  but  small  forces.  This  does 
not  mean  that  large  reserves  are  lacking,  but  that  they 
are  without  doubt  for  the  most  part  to  the  north  and 
the  German  Staff  seems  to  think  that  they  are  hold- 
ing reserves  there  for  an  important  counter-offensive. 
We  still  reserve  our  opinion  on  the  offensive  along 
the  Aisne  until  the  German  forces  begin  operations 
elsewhere,  because  such  a  salient  as  that  now  occu- 
pied would  by  itself  leave  them  in  danger  of  a  dou- 
ble envelopment." 

Stegermann,  the  military  critic  of  the  Bund,  June 

2,  notes  that  the  German  offensive  deprives  Foch  of 
ihe  railway  line,  Chalons-Paris.  He  is  reduced  for 
his  line  of  communication  to  the  valleys  of  the  Aube 
and  of  the  Seine.  Contrary  to  Joffre  in  1914,  he  has 
not  large  reserves,  and  cannot  seek  another  line  of 
defense.  He  may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he 
manages  to  hold  and  establish  a  new  line  of  defense 
along  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne,  before  the  enemy 
strikes  another  blow. 

The  same  writer  admits  that  the  break  thus  far 
is  not  as  yet  so  extensive  as  to  involve  the  crumbling 
of  the  Allies'  system  of  defenses  and  will  not  be,  as 
long  as  the  army  on  the  defensive  has  sufficient  mo- 
bile reserves  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  lines. 

"This  was  the  case  near  Albert,  at  Montdidier, 
at  Poperinghe,  and  at  Locre,  and  which,  up  until  now, 
seems  to  have  succeeded  on  the  Marne.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  German  operation  has 


failed,  because  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  break- 
ing the  front,  but  of  a  succession  of  battles  follow- 
ing one  after  the  other,  destined  to  wear  down  Anglo- 
French  resistance.  General  Foch  cannot  expect  a 
favorable  change  in  the  course  of  events  unless  the 
weakening  of  the  advancing  army  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Allies'  defense  and  unless  Anglo-Franco- 
American  forces  sooner  or  later  take  the  intiative  and 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  Even  though  we  admit  a 
check  to  Hindenburg's  third  offensive,  this  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  outcome  of  general  operations 
which  cannot  be  estimated  before  fall.  The  next  few 
days  will  decide  whether  General  Foch  will  have  to 
fight  anew  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  or  whether  the 
Crown  Prince  will  decide  to  stop  his  offensive  at  the 
positions  he  has  already  realized.  The  attack  has 
reached  its  culminating  point.  It  now  remains  for 
Hindenburg  to  take  a  new  initiative." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

An  Austrian  Offensive  in  Italy 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  German  press, 
rumors  of  an  Austrian  offensive  in  Italy  have  redou- 
bled. A  month  ago,  an  Austrian  press  bureau  in  Swit- 
zerland warned  the  Italians  that  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  take  a  decision:  Either  to  make  terms 
with  the  Central  Powers,  while  there  was  yet  time,  or 
else  to  undergo  the  hardship  and  suffering  of  another 
crushing  campaign.  The  purpose  of  this  and  similar 
warnings  was  probably  to  convince  Austrian  oninion 
that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  avoid  further 
blood-shed.  The  rumor  was  also  circulated  in  Switz- 
erland at  that  time  that  certain  Italian  prelates  were 
making  an  effort  through  the  Vatican  to  open  peace 
negotiations. 

The  visit  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  the  German 
General  Staff  Headquarters,  however,  was  interpreted 
by  the  German  press  as  an  indication  of  Austria's 
intentions  to  support  Germany  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
war.  The  German  public  said:  "Now  we  shall  see 
Austrian  troops  on  the  Western  front,  or" — and  this 
was  the  opinion  of  authoritative  German  papers — 
"now  Austria  will  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
Italy."  Several  weeks  have  elapsed  since  then  and 
nothing  has  happened.  German  opinion  made  no  at- 
tempt to  hide  its  impatience.  Many  of  the  papers 
reproduced  the  telegram  from  the  Kaiser  to  Charles: 
"All  of  us  have  the  obligation  to  attack  our  enemies 
on  all  fronts  and  to  defeat  them,"  and  asked  for 
acts  rather  than  words. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  19,  remarked: 
"The  advanced  season  promises  favorable  weather 
conditions  on  the  Italian  front.  General  Diaz,  in  spite 
of  the  thunder-cloud  which  he  sees  gathering  over  his 
armies,  seems  to  have  preferred  sending  troops  to 
the  Western  front  rather  than  displaying  his  talents 
in  a  new  pitched  battle  in  Italy.  All  we  know  of  his 
ability  as  an  organizer  is  that  he  constructed  the  de- 
fenses on  the  Paive  after  the  Isonzo  collapse.  But 
this  river  has  remained  the  boundary  line,-  less  be- 
cause of  his  ability  at  defense,  than  because  of  the 
plans  of  the  Central  Powers.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Italian  front  is  now  an  organic  part 
of  the  French  front." 
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Other  writers  indicate  that  conditions  in  Italy  are 
such  that  the  Italians  cannot  hold  out  much  longer 
and  that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  a  decisive  blow.  The 
.presence  of  Italian  troops  on  the  Western  front  has 
been  noted  and  is  estimated  variously  from  two  to 
five  Divisions.  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  etc.) 

The  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung, May  26,  publishes  an  article  entitled  "Will  the 
Italians  Attack?"  It  is  similar  to  others  which  have 
appeared  the  last  few  days  in  officially  connected  Ger- 
man papers.  Its  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  bellige- 
rents on  the  Italian  front  will  begin  the  offensive  is 
reminiscent  of  a  similar  doubt  raised  by  the  German 
press  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  March 
offensive.  In  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  at  press  camouflage  to 
hide  plans  for  an  attack.  This  paper  declares: 
"Preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  Italian  front  in 
the  last  two  weeks  exceed  the  scope  of  operations  in 
position  warfare.-  It  appears  that  military  operations 
on  a  large  scale  are  impending.  The  entire  enemy 
and  neutral  press — more  especially  the  Swiss  papers 
— state  positively  that  these  present  combats  are  the 
prelude  of  a  large  offensive.  The  Italian  commu- 
nique shows  clearly  that  the  battle  between  the  Anda- 
mello  and  the  Montello  is  increasing  each  day  in  in- 
tensity and  that  Austrian  patrols  are  constantly  fight- 
ing with  those  of  Italy.  However,  no  one  can  say 
which  of  the  belligerents  will  take  the  initiative.  The 
fact  that  the  Italians  gathered  considerable  forces 
on  two  battle-fields,  distant  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  Zugano-Torta  and  Mt.  Asolano,  may  indicate  that 
they  intended  to  forstall  the  Austrian  offensive  which 
they  so  fear  with  one  of  their  own.  Such  Italian  at- 
tacks would  have  small  chances  of  success,  as  the 
energetic  resistance  of  the  Austrians  to  their  first  at- 
tack has  proved.  The  Italian  High  Command  is  mak- 
ing repeated  requests  for  support  from  the  Allies, 
even  if  they  send  only  Americans.  To  be  more  pre- 
cise, the  Italians  ask  that  the  Allies  send  troops  in 
exchange  for  the  five  Divisions  which  the  Italians  are 


supposed  to  have  sent  to  Lorraine.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  Italians  are  worried  and,  after  the 
twelfth  attack  on  the  Isonzo,  are  doubtful  as  to  their 
own  force.  We  need  only  recall  the  splendid  bearing 
of  our  Allies  in  those  battles  to  be  confident  in  the  out- 
come of  operations  in  the  near  future." 

Von  Ardenne  published  a  curious  article  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  28,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
might  be  taken  to  be  a  preparation  of  German  opin- 
ion for  an  Austrian  reverse.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  is  another  attempt  at  camouflage  like 
the  preceding  one.  "A  thrust  of  the  Italians  toward 
the  Tyrol  would  reach  no  vital  part  of  Austria,"  it 
says.  "From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  a  tactical  suc- 
cess of  the  Italians  would  have  only  a  secondary  im- 
portance. The  Italian  attack  aims  at  the  interior  of 
Tyrol  and  of  Carinthia.  However  unfortunate  may 
be  the  loss  of  certain  territories,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that  the  Italian  thrust  would  reach  no  vital  part 
of  Austria  and  would  have  no  decisive  result.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Italian  attack  of  May  23-24  had  as 
its  aim  the  concealment  of  a  more  important  attack, 
which  the  Italians  wished  to  launch  at  another  point 
— for  example,  along  the  middle  region  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  Piave.  But  similar  diversions  always 
cause  heavy  losses  and  are  justified  only  when  the 
enemy  is  forced  to  concentrate  his  forces  to  oppose 
them,  and  thus  to  expose  other  sectors  along  the  com- 
bat front,  and  principally  those  against  which  the  ad- 
versary has  decided  to  exert  his  main  effort,  but  the 
Italians  cannot  believe  seriously  that  Field  Marshal 
Arz  will  fall  into  such  an  open  trap. 

"Moreover,  the  accumulation  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces  at  the  present  time  must  be  formidable. 
All  the  sectors  must  be  solidly  occupied  by  more  than 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Italian  front,  from  the  Lake  of  Garda 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave,  is  only  150  kilometers  in 
length.  In  addition  to  this,  an  Italian  thrust  to  the 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  would  cause  the  interven- 
tion of  Switzerland,  which  the  Italians  wish  to  avoid 
at  any  price." 
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The  British  Government  and  the  Exchange  of 

Prisoners 

The  first  subject  taken  up  by  Parliament  on  its  re- 
assembly after  the  Whitsuntide  recess  has  been  the  di- 
rect exchange  of  prisoners.  This  is  a  subject  which 
the  British  War  Cabinet,  partly  through  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  British  prisoners  in  Germany  has  been 
comparatively  small  and  partly  owing  to  the  consistent 
attitude  of  the  War  Office  in  setting  its  face  resolutely 
against  the  exchange  of  able-bodied  prisoners  with 
Germany,  has  not  until  recently  felt  called  upon  to 
take  up  seriously.  Since  this  year's  offensive,  how- 
ever, the  position  has  somewhat  changed.  Mr.  Ian 
Macpherson,  Deputy  Secretary  of  War,  has  now  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  (Times,  June  1) 
that  the  number  of  British  prisoners  held  in  Germany 
is-  approximately  124,000,  "though  the  figures  can- 
not be  given  with  certainty,  as  they  have  not  been  yet 
received  from  Germany."  The  number  of  German 
combatant  prisoners  of  war  held  by  England,  he  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time,  is  129,213.  But  the  fact 
which  more  than  any  other  brought  a  large  scale  ex- 
change forcefully  before  public  opinion  was  the  re- 
cent Franco-British  agreement,  which  was  first  defi- 
nitely heard  of  in  England  on  May  12.  On  this  date 
there  appeared  in  the  French  Journal  Officiel  the  text 
of  an  agreement  concerning  prisoners  which  was 
signed  at  Berne  by  French  and  German  representa- 
tives on  April  26  last.  On  May  15  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar agreement  with  Germany  was  signed  at  Berne  by 
Italian  representatives,  an  arrangement  which  was 
partly  made  possible  by  the  intervention'  of  the  Pope. 
It  has  also  been  prominently  stated  and  much  com- 
mented on  in  the  British  press  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  proposed  to  Germany  (Times,  May  23) 
"a  conference  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  prisoners."  "The  United  States,  through 
the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Berlin,"  states  a  Reuter  de- 
spatch of  that  date,  "has  suggested  to  Germany  that  a 
conference  be  held  at  Berne  to  discuss  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  two  nations.  The 
State  Department  says  that  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived." 

The  Harmsworth  press  aggravated  the  situation  a 
great  deal — and  perhaps  expedited  it  somewhat — by 
the  bitter  and  repeated  attacks  it  made  on  Lord  New- 
ton, Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  whose 
hands  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  tra- 
ditionally belong. 

The  Times  (May  21)  characterised  Lord  Newton 
as  the  "authorized  apologist  of  the  established  order," 
and  suggested  that  "possibly  a  stronger  man  may  suc- 
ceed where  he  has  failed,  if  he  ever  tried."  The  Daily 
Mail  (May  24)  calls  the  whole  business  "an  intol- 


erable scandal,"  and  asks  truculently,  "If  Lord  New- 
ton is  not  responsible  for  this  negligence,  who  is  re- 
sponsible?" On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Newton  en- 
joys the  firm  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  ap- 
pears to  deserve  the  Daily  Chronicle's  (May  29)  opin- 
ion that  his  "record  in  regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
is  a  very  honorable  one,  and  it  is  absurd  for  ill-in- 
formed people  to  single  him  out  for  attack." 

The  British  arrangements  now  in  force  with  Ger- 
many chiefly  provide  for  indirect  exchange,  or  rather 
for  joint  internment  in  Holland.  They  were  the  re- 
sult of  joint  negotiations  at  The  Hague  in  July,  1917, 
conducted  on  the  British  side  by  Lord  Newton,  Gen- 
eral Belfield,  representing  the  War  Office,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Younger.  "'The  result  of  their  labors,  says  the 
Times,  May  27,  "was  the  agreement  for  the  mutual  in- 
ternment in  Holland  of  officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s  who 
had  been  in  captivity  18  months  or  more. 

"From  this  agreement  British  prisoners  below  the 
rank  of  N.  C.  0.  were  excluded.  Lord  Newton  has 
protested  again  and  again  that  this  was  because  the 
Germans  wanted  British  privates  as  laborers  and 
would  not  let  them  go.  That  was  certainly  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  inclusion  of  privates  in  the  internment 
agreement,  but  the  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made  to 
get  them  back  to  the  British  Isles  by  exchanging  them 
for  German  prisoners  here  was  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  even  consider  direct  exchange.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  this  refusal  was  based  on 
War  Office  objections,  and  General  Belfield  is  the  offi- 
cer who  has  embodied  the  policy  of  the  War  Office 
about  prisoners." 

This  appears  to  have  closed  the  question  so  far  as 
the  British  Government  was  concerned  and  though 
strong  feeling  was  felt  throughout  the  winter  at  the  de- 
testable treatment  meted  out  to  British  prisoners, 
civilian  and  military,  in  German  hands,  the  War  Of- 
fice maintained  its  opposition  to  direct  exchange,  and 
the  War  Cabinet,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Newton,  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  matter  as  closed.  Into  this  situ- 
ation the  French  agreement  came  as  more  or  less  of 
a  bombshell.  "This  action,"  said  Lord  Newton  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (Times,  May  29),  "came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  His  Majesty's  Government."  "I  do 
not  see,"  he  protested  at  another  place  in  his  speech, 
"why  we  should  be  blamed  because  we  did  not  know 
the  intentions  of  the  French  Government  .... 
when  that  Government  suddenly  altered  a  policy 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  common  policy  of  all  the 
Allies." 

This  refers  to  the  fact,  of  course,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  M.  Clemenceau,  under  strong  pressure  of 
public  sentiment,  .had  consented  at  last  to  undertake 
direct  exchange  with  Germany  and  to  trust  to  Ger- 
many's word  that  the  exchange  would  be  fairly  car- 
ried out.    Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
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news  of  a  similar  agreement  on  Italy's  part,  the  whole  1 
British  position  perforce  had  to  be  altered.    Why  the  i 
French  did  not  let  their  allies  know  of  their  new  plans  ] 
for  dealing  with  the  common  enemy  has  caused  some  < 
cynicism  and  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  England.  i 
"It  was  not  creditable  to  Allied  unity,"  says  the  Man-  ] 
Chester  Guardian  (May  25),  "that  our  Government  { 
should  not  have  even  known  what  the  French  Govern-  « 
ment  was  doing,  still  less  have  had  a  common  policy  • 
with  it."    The  Irish  Independent  (May  25)  suggests 
that  the  Germans  deliberately  made  secrecy  from 
England  a  condition  of  the  French  agreement  to  "en- 
courage a  break  among  the  Allies."  But  a  much  more 
likely  and  realistic  explanation  is  that  the  Allies  have 
had  the  habit  of  carrying  such  negotiations  separate- 
ly, as  witness  the  similar  overtures  from  Italy,  and 
the  independent  status  of  the  original  British  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  French,  yielding  to  local  demands 
in  a  specific  situation,  simply  continued  the  policy. 

The  two  main  points  of  the  Franco-German  agree- 
ment established  definitely  as  principles  for  future 
observation:  that  no  officer,  N.  C.  0.,  or  man  should 
remain  a  prisoner  for  more  than  18  months;  and 
there  should  in  the  future  be  no  civilian  prisoners  or 
interned  persons.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Repington 
(Morning  Post,  May  27)  put  the  number  of  prisoners 
qualifying  for  exchange  on  both  sides  by  this  agree- 
ment at  330,000.  Colonel  Repington  is  disposed  to 
defend  the  British  Government  rather  than  harass 
them  with  reproaches  for  not  getting  ahead  of  the 
French.  "As  we  thought  that  we  Allies  were  all  in 
line  in  a  common  belief  that  it  was  inexpedient  in 
principle  to  effect  exchanges,  I  do  not  see  any  prima 
facie  case  against  our  Government.  The  fault,  if 
fault  there  be,  lies  in  some  misunderstanding  with 
our  friends  rather  than  in  our  departure  from  this 
misunderstanding." 

"It  is  a  very  large  document,"  he  says,  referring 
to  the  Franco-German  agreement,  "stuffed  with  de- 
tail." The  only  thing  that  I  cannot  find  in  it  is  a 
precise  definition  of  the  status  of  the  returned 
prisoners. 

"But  I  notice  that  Article  12,  which  deals  with 
the  case  of  civilian  prisoners  who  are  included  in 
the  Agreement,  declares  that  they  may  not  be  here- 
after employed  "au  service  militaire,  ni  au  front,  ni  , 
dans  la  zone  des  etapes,  ni  a  Vinterieur  du  territoire 
ennemie  occupe,  ni  dans  les  territoires  ou  posses- 
sions d'un  Etat  allie"    I  therefore  assume  that  the 
same  restrictions  must  be  laid  upon  military  prison- 
ers who  benefit  under  the  Agreement,  and  the  question 
at  once  arises  of  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  in  a 
contract  of  this  character.    If  we  can  trust  Germany 
to  keep  her  word,  well  and  good;  but,  if  not,  then  the 
return  to  Germany  of  some  three  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  soldiers  may  make  a  lot  of  difference, 
and  there  are  besides  all  the  German  civilians  who  are 
apparently  to  be  exchanged  without  regard  to  the  rule 
of  man  for  man.    In  such  exchange  with  Germany 
of  our  respective  civilians  Germany  will  profit  nu- 
merically in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  to  one. 

"Thus  all  this  matter  wants  a  lot  of  thinking  out, 
and  I  am  not  in  any  hurry  to  find  fault  with  our  Pris- 


oners of  War  Bureau  for  holding  to  what  must  have 
been  a  misunderstanding  with  our  Allies  first  of  all, 
and  then  for  not  rushing  in  on  the  crest  of  a  gush  of 
public  sentiment  and  acting  without  due  regard  to 
all  interests  involved.  It  seems  to  me  a  delicate  busi- 
ness, at  the  stage  of  the  exhaustion  of  German  man- 
power which  we  have  reached,  to  present  our  enemy 
gratuitously  with  such  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
and  even  if  sentiment  overrides  prudence,  as  I  feel  it 
is  sure  to  do,  and  perhaps  should  do,  I  should  feel 
happier  were  no  conditions  laid  down  to  limit  the  ac- 
tivities of  returned  prisoners.  Then  at  least  we  should 
prevent  the  enemy  from  fooling  us  and  should  know 
where  we  stood." 

Lord  Newton  appears  to  have  satisfied  all  ele- 
ments in  his  statement  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  May 
28  of  what  the  British  Government  was  preparing  to 
do, — and  what  it  was  actually  engaged  in  doing.  He 
satisfied  the  advocates  of  direct  exchange  of  prisoners 
by  announcing  that  a  wide  scheme  of  exchanges  with 
Germany,  following  broadly  the  French  agreement, 
was  being  arranged,  and  that  Germany  had  signified 
her  willingness  to  meet  British  delegates  for  this  pur- 
pose at  The  Hague.   He  further  satisfied  a  large  body 
of  national  opinion  by  a  slashing  attack  on  the 
Harmsworth  press,  which,  he  said,  had  made  a  vio- 
lent and  wholly  unjustified  attack  on  his  department 
of  the  Government  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
credit  for  a  reform  which  it  knew  ever  since  the 
French  agreement  was  inevitable.    Furthermore,  he 
stated  that  the  forthcoming  agreement  would  not  only 
cover  exchanges  with  Germany,  but  with  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  as  well. 

On  June  4,  the  next  logical  step  was  taken  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  announced  that  the  delegates  to  The 
Hague  had  been  chosen  and  that  they  would  leave  "in 
a  day  or  two."  They  are  Lord  Newton,  General  Bel- 
field,  and  Sir.  G.  Cave,  the  present  Home  Secretary, 
in  other  words,  the  same  delegates  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  G.  Cave  in  place  of  Mr.  Justice  Younger,  who 
conducted  with  the  Germans  the  negotiations  which 
were  embodied  in  the  first  agreement  on  July  2, 
1917.    (Daily  Mail,  June  4). 

The  Times  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  Lord  Newton's 
appointment  to  this  mission  and  it  was  also  very  cool 
regarding  his  speech.    But  on  the  whole  British  opin- 
ion is  satisfied  that  the  best  has  been  made  of  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  the  resumption  of  the  great  of- 
fensive effectually  silenced  any  further  comment 
pending  the  actual  production  of  the  new  agreement. 
The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that 
considerable  public  feeling  has  been  roused  over  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  whether  to  serve  its  own  pur- 
poses or  not,  the  Harmsworth  press  has  given  the 
present  position  of  British  prisoners  in  Germany  a 
thorough  raking  over.    The  result  has  been  that,  so 
far  as  the  tone  of  the  press  generally  is  concerned, 
at  no  time  has  Britain's  detestation  of  German 
methods  and  of  the  German  war  spirit  toward  pris- 
oners and  helpless  non-combatants  been  more  in- 
tensely and  concentratedly  bitter  than  in  the  present 
summer,  during  the  height  of  Germany's  supreme  en- 
deavor to  beat  down  and  paralyze  the  Allied  initia- 
tive.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  was  the 
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common  spirit  of  England  more  poignantly  conscious 
of  the  evil  force  against  which  she  is  straining  every 
energy  than  is  evident  today. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Americans  in  the  Battle 

Andre  Giroud  in  VEcho  de  Paris,  (June  7) :  "The 
communique  published  on  Tuesday  afternoon  is  an 
unforgettable  document  in  history.  It  tells  of  the  en- 
trance of  American  troops  into  the  battle.  So  far 
these  troops  have  been  serving  in  sectors  which  were 
said  to  be  more  or  less  quiet.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Ourcq,  they  have  undergone  the 
decisive  test.  According  to  all  reports  they  have  come 
out  with  flying  colors.  Henceforth,  the  United  States, 
as  our  ally,  no  longer  remains  a  military  force  of  un- 
known value.  Their  soldiers,  practically  unlimited 
in  numbers,  as  we  know,  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  troops  transported  in  April  and  May  have  shown, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  our  transatlantic  communica- 
tions are  assured  and  that  numbers  of  men,  daily 
averaging  thousands,  can  be  disembarked  at  our  ports. 
Perforce,  we  must  make  this  assertion  which  is  para- 
doxical in  appearance  only:  Never,  since  the  summer 
of  1914  has  the  enemy  been  nearer  Paris,  yet  never 
has  our  victory  seemed  more  sure. 

"In  saying  this  we  by  no  means  deny  the  gravity 
of  the  present  situation.  Our  civilization  is  struck 
to  the  heart  in  its  most  precious  cities.  But  the  crisis 
which  we  are  undergoing  and  must  still  undergo  is 
far  more  a  moral  than  a  material  one.  The  Germans 
have  a  short  enough  time  in  which  to  break  our  will 
to  fight,  some  weeks,  some  months  at  best.  The 
length  of  this  time  depends  on  the  relation  existing 
between  the  rapidity  with  which  our  friends  from 
overseas  will  mobilize,  transport  their  troops,  and  put 
them  into  the  field,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
German  General  Staff  will  reorganize  their  effectives 
in  the  semi-exhausted  regions  where  they  can  push 
their  demands.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  result  of 
these  two  opposite  movements  will  be  favorable  to 
us.    All  the  signs  indicate  it.    We  shall  not  fail. 

"But  it  will  not  suffice  that  these  hours  of  indeci- 
sion, wherein  our  country  wavers  between  life  and 
death,  be  merely  shortened.  We  are  hoping  for  the 
prompt  arrival  of  victory.  The  continuous  and  in- 
creasing flow  of  American  troops  promises  this. 
When?  Shall  we  see  the  German  armies,  discon- 
certed for  a  second,  continually  hurled  against  us, 
weaker  to  be  sure  with  each  effort,  but  still  strong 
enough  to  bruise  us?  Undoubtedly  the  rock  of 
Sisyphus  which  rolls  incessantly  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  must  in  time  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pebble 
or  a  grain  of  sand.  We  do  not  intend  to  endure  this 
infernal  verdict.  The  length  of  the  torture  must 
be  lessened  at  any  price. 

"Only  a  political  direction  of  the  war  can  ac- 
complish this.  But  whatever  may  be  coordination 
of  view  point  in  Paris,  London  and  Rome,  is  not  co- 
ordination of  view  point  if  America  does  not  partici- 
pate in  it,  for  she  wishes  to  be  a  "co-ally'  and  refuses 
to  be  simply  an  ally.  It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  think 
that  there  can  be  effective  collaboration  of  armies 


without  political  collaboration.  'War  is  a  period  of 
politics.'  Let  us  recall  this  favorite  maxim  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  politics  which  says  to  the  soldier: 
'Get  to  work,  I  am  powerless.'  It  is  politics  which 
during  the  course  of  the  conflict  itself,  assists  him  by 
its  own  means  in  trying  to  weaken  the  enemy.  It  is 
politics  which  procures  Allies,  which  judges  the  per- 
manent consequences  which  the  great  blows  dealt  will 
have  on  the  life  of  nations,  and  which  finally  says: 
'Your  work  is  over;  mine  begins  again.'  In  the  end 
it  is  politics  which  takes  advantage  of  this  force  of 
economic  constraint  already  so  powerful,  yet  which 
will  be  even  more  so. 

"We  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  quite  a  number 
of  political  conceptions.  But  how  can  we  ignore  the 
omissions  since  they  have  so  far  prevented  a  thor- 
oughly united  program?  It  is  useless  to  recall  the 
endless  disagreements  of  our  Russian  politics.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
American  Army  is  reaching  its  greatest  efficiency  in 
France,  an  effort  is  being  made  whereby  the  war  ma- 
chine is  henceforth  to  be  directed  in  Washington  ac- 
cording to  the  same  orders  as  iq  the  other  capitals  of 
our  league.  If  this  effort  bears  fruit  we  shall  be  visibly 
nearer  the  happy  solution  which  we  hope  for.'' 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Losses  in  the  German  Press 

As  the  offensive  is  prolonged,  the  German  press 
becomes  more  and  more  jubilant  over  its  results. 
This  enthusiasm  is  so  unanimous,  so  similar  in  its 
nature,  that  it  suggests  official  inspiration.  The  effort 
is  undoubtedly  to  make  the  progress  achieved  to  date 
appear  an  important  victory  in  itself. 

It  may  be  noted  that  no  mention  is  yet  made  of 
objectives.  It  suffices  to  indicate  that  the  Marne  has 
been  reached,  that  Rheims  is  encircled,  and  Paris 
menaced.  "Germany  now  has  it  in  her  power  to  an- 
nex several  French  provinces  if  she  decides  to  do  so," 
concludes  the  Breisgauer  Zeitung,  June  2.  But  the 
large  daily  papers  are  more  moderate  and  limit  their 
comment  to  an  enumeration  of  Allied  losses  and  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  Allied  Divisions  which  have 
been  engulfed  in  the  struggle.  This  includes  hun- 
dreds of  guns,  and  millions  of  cartridges;  and  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  Allies  will  see  the  futility 
of  further  fighting  and  conclude  peace  this  summer. 
{Frankfurter  Zeitung-V orwaerts,  June  1  and  2.) 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  by  days  of  pris- 
oners and  material  reported  captured  by  the  Germans 
on  their  advance.  This  list  will  be  supplemented  in 
subsequent  numbers  of  the  Press  Review. 

By  May  28,  20,000  prisoners  were  claimed  by 
the  Germans.  (Muenchener  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
May  31).  After  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
battle  on  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  at  the  Citadel  of 
Laon  alone,  7,500  French  soldiers  and  200  officers 
were  taken  prisoners.  Many  prisoners  were  taken 
from  the  21st  French  Division  (Strassburger  Post, 
June  1). 

On  May  29,  the  number  of  prisoners  had  risen  to 
25,000  (Strassburger  Post,  May  30),  the  following 
day,  35,000  prisoners  were  announced  by  the  Koel- 
nisehe  V  oiks  zeitung,  May  31,  and  the  last  report,  May 
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31,  (Strassburger  Post,  June  1),  gives  45,000.  At 
Cormicy,  early  in  the  battle,  a  strong  body  of  French 
troops,  under  British  leaders,  were  taken. 

The  report  of  May  31,  in  the  Strassburger  Post, 
of  June  1,  also  gave  400  guns  and  several  thousand 
machine-guns  as  taken  during  the  preceding  days. 
The  wooded  heights  south  of  Cormicy  taken  the 
evening  of  May  27,  contained  great  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing, engineering  material  and  munitions.  Guns, 
munition  trains  and  motor  vehicles  were  taken  in 
great  number  on  the  road  leading  south-east  of  Cor- 
micy. At  Vailly,  heavy  artillery  was  taken,  as  well 
as  a  gun  mounted  upon  a  train  with  a  locomotive. 
On  May  26,  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung  declared 
that,  the  Allies  had  lost  1,600  guns  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  offensive,  a  large  number  of  which, 
with  their  ammunition,  could  be  used  -directly  by  the 
Germans. 

The  following  ,are  official  communications  of 
losses. given  the  press.  The  concluding  ones,  from  the 
Norddeutsche  Mllgenteim  Zeitung,  are  the  only  ref- 
erences to  German  losses  which  have  appeared  to 
date.  >  ' 

(Official,  May  28).— British  Prisoners: 
The  importance  of  the  defeats  inflicted  upon  the 
British  Army  during  the  course  of  the  March  offen- 
sive is  understood  when  one  sees  arid  interrogates  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Fritz  von  Below  Army,  amount- 
ing.to  more  than  1,000  men,  from  the  21st  British 
Division,  During  the  first  hours  of  the  attack,  this 
Division  had  lost  40  per  cent,  of  its  strength  on  the 
Somme.  It  was  taken  back  to  the  region  of  Ypres, 
where  it  received  further  hard  blows,  losing  its  hoped 
for  rest.  Then,  reinforced  by  young  and  insufficiently 
trained  elements,  the  Division  was  sent  to  the  Aisne. 
The  French  entrusted  this  so-called  quiet  sector  to  the 
British.  The  German  Command,  however,  did  not 
leave  them  time  enough. 

For  the  third  time,  the  British  were  surprised  by 
a  German  attack.  Without  long  fighting  experience, 
and  demoralized  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  our 
trench  mortars,  the  new  British  troops  were  unable 
to  defend  the  French  ground  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  them.  Prisoners  of  both  nations  accuse  each  other 
—the  British  saying  that  the  French  misrepresented 
the  sector  to  them  as  being  quiet — the  French  re- 
proaching the  British  for  having  abandoned,  in  a  few 
hours,  positions  which  they  themselves  defended  stub- 
bornly for  years. 

Of  the  21st  British  Division,  the  64th  Brigade 
lost  33  per  cent  as  prisoners,  30  per  cent  dead  and 
wounded.  The  62nd  Brigade  of  this  Division  had  35 
per  cent  of  its  men  taken  prisoner  and  lost  in  dead 
and  wounded  35  per  cent.  The  110th  Brigade  suf- 
fered  ;t  Joss  of  60  per  cent  taken  prisoner,  and  25  per 
cent  in  dead  and  wounded.  At  Cormicy  the  7th 
Brigade  of  the  25th  Division  was  put  in  to  reinforce 
the  62nd  Brigade  of  the  21st  Division.  This  brigade 
had  a  total  loss  of  50  per  cent  in  prisoners,  dead  and 
wounded.  The  Engineers  of  the  25th  Division  were 
put  in  as  reinforcements  for  the  64th  Brigade,  and  at 
Hermionville  lost  40  per  cent  of  their  strength  as  pris- 
oners, dead  and  wounded. 


The  British  taken  prisoners  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  These  young  soldiers,  almost  boys,  just  cap- 
tured by  us,  seem  little  like  soldiers.  The  fact  that 
the  Allies  have  had  to  trust  to  such  troops  a  sector 
of  such  importance  is  proof  that  our  last  offensive  cost 
the  enemy  terrible  losses. 

(Official,  May  30).    The  Material  taken  from  the 
Allies: 

On  the  slopes  of  each  hill,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
behind  the  flanks  of  the  plateau  of  Craonne  and  of  the 
eastern  crest  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  enemy  ma- 
terial is  piled  up.  There  are  British  batteries  which 
are  almost  complete.  Our  infantry  has  taken  these 
heights  and  this  region  of  many  ravines  so  rapidly 
that  few  of  the  enemy's  guns  could  be  moved  to  safe 
positions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aisne.  Neverthe- 
less, these  guns  and  the  huge  supplies  of  munitions 
constitute  only  a  part  of  the  enemy  material  which  has 
come  mto  our  hands.       ,  r  „ 

Behind  the. Chemin-des-Dames,  there  are  immense 
engineer  depots  and  through  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Aisne  there  is  a  series  of  large  depots  of  war  ma- 
teriel of  all  kinds.  In  the  haste  of  the  retreat,  the 
French  and  the  British  could  not  move  these  supplies, 
and  did  not  have  time  to  destroy  them.  In  this  way, 
we  are  able  to  take  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
food  depots.  There  are  in  stations  whole  trains, 
which  did  not  have  time  to  leave,  or  which  were  with- 
out locomotives. 

The  materiel  taken  in  the  Aisne  valley  and  the 
capture  of  Fismes,  where  we  found  a  large  quanity 
of  railroad  materiel,  of  munitions,  and  of  food,  will 
contribute  to  the  lightening  of  the  task  of  our  supply 
service.  The  loss  of  these  points  will  be  particularly 
unfortunate  for  the  enemy,  because  in  the  Aisne  val- 
ley and  at  Fismes,  were  centres  of  redistribution  of 
materiel  which  was  left  over  from  supplies  intended 
for  all  arms  of  the  service.  These  magazines  sup- 
plied the  whole  front  of  the  enemy's  army.  The  nu- 
merous automobiles  which  we  took  are  also  aiding  in 
our  supply  transport  service.  At  Magneux,  we  cap- 
tured an  important  French  Aviation  Park  with  ma- 
teriel and  planes  intact.  Between  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  and  the  Aisne,  as  well  as  between  the  Aisne 
and  Fismes,  there  are  French  munition  caissons  on 
all  sides,  which  were  either  destroyed  during  the  re- 
treat or  abandoned. 

(Official,  May  30).  The  Munition  Dump  of 
Longueval: 

The  French  munition  dump,  situated  north  of 
Longueval  (east  of  Soissons),  is  in  a  wood,  arranged 
like  a  park,  and  is  composed  of  well  constructed  huts, 
each  one  containing  1,000  shells.  The  record  book 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Park,  found  by  chance,  en- 
ables us  to  estimate  the  number  of  shells  deposited 
in  this  dump  at  about  100,000.  A  section  of  Italian 
workmen,  the  88th  Company,  formed  the  guard. 

German  Wireless  Press  (June  5) :  West  of  Sois- 
sons and  south  of  the  Aisne,  over  1,500  prisoners, 
numerous  machine  guns  and  guns  were  captured. 
German  companies  took  by  assault  batteries  which 
were  firing;  three  batteries  were  taken  near  Missy  and 
the  Verte  Feuille  Farm.    On  June  2,  on  the  eastern 
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outskirts  of  the  Villers-Cotterets  Forest,  the  Germans 
captured  more  than  1,000  prisoners,  one  tank  and 
three  batteries. 

( Official,  June  1 ) .  South  of  Soissons,  more  than 
2,000  prisoners  were  taken  and  a  large  number  of 
tanks  were  destroyed. 

(Official,  June  1) .  Figures  of  the  last  ten  weeks: 
During  the  ten  weeks  from  March  21  to  June  1,  1918, 
the  Germans  have  taken  on  the  West  front  more  than 
175,000  prisoners  and  more  than  2,000  guns.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  machine  guns  captured,  amounting  to  several 
thousand,  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  immense  j 
quanity  of  war  materiel  which  we  have  taken.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  large  supply  stations  of  cloth- 
ing, of  provisions,  and  of  materiel,  the  hospitals  and 
the  large  munition  dumps  for  large  calibre  guns, 
the  trench  weapons,  the  aeroplanes,  the  hangars,  the 
locomotives,  the  railroad  cars,  the  automobiles,  the 
tanks  and  the  portable  barracks.  The  losses  of  the 
Allies  in  materiel,  wood,  wire,  cement,  railroad  ma- 
teriel and  telephone  wire  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  capture  of  new  territory  by  the  Germans  in- 
creases the  difficulties  of  food  supply  in  France  and 
seriously  hinders  traffic  on  a  number  of  important 
railways. 

(Official,  May  30).    The  Slight  German  Losses: 
Eye-witnesses  declare  that  the  German  losses  have 
been  extraordinarily  slight.     Since  our  successful 
thrust  of  1914,  our  great  victories  upon  the  Western 
Front  have  not  brought  us  such  light  losses  as  in  this  j 
case.    The  companies  which  took  the  strongly  forti-  , 
fied  heights  of  Craonne,  which  captured  guns  of  all 
calibres  and  crossed  two  streams,  had  had  no  men 
killed  and  scarcely  any  wounded.    One  may  go  4 
kilometers  without  finding  along  the  roads  a  German 
corpse.    This  is  explained  by  the  surprise  of  the  en- 
emy and  by  the  skilful  tactics  followed  by  our  troops. 
(Official,  June  1).    The  Slight  German  Losses: 
Various  company  commanders  confirm  the  report 
that  the  German  losses  have  been  extremely  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  offensive.   The  ma- 
jority of  the  wounds  treated  at  dressing  stations  have 
been  light,  generally  caused  by  machine-gun  fire. 
Wounds  caused  by  artillery  fire  are  exceptional.  The 
commander  of  a  company  which  fought  in  the  first 
line  from  the  Chemin-des-Dames  to  the  Aisne  de- 
clared that  in  three  days  of  fighting,  in  making  an 
advance  of  20  kilometers,  only  four  of  his  men  were 
wounded  slightly. 

Patience  and  Confidence 

(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  1).  A 
German  Colonel,  whose  name  is  not  given,  explains 
the  necessity,  in  the  article  summarized  below,  of  long 
preparation  for  an  offensive  as  an  answer  to  those 
who  have  complained  that  the  German  offensive  on 
the  West  Front  is  not  being  carried  forward  rapidly 
enough. 

"The  decisions  for  the  offensive  were  made  three 
months  before  March  21st,  and  during  the  intervening 


period  constant  activity  prevailed.  Three  things  were 
necessary  in  the  offensive.  First,  the  three  lines  of  the 
opponent  had  to  be  pierced.  This  necessitated  the 
massing  of  troops  and  of  guns  of  all  kinds  with  their 
munitions.  These  had  to  be  protected  against  aerial 
activity.  Second,  the  penetration  of  the  lines  had  to 
be  carried  out  without  a  check.  For  this  purpose  the 
troops  were  trained  for  mobile  warfare  and  full  plans 
were  made  for  supplying  the  army  on  its  advance. 
Third,  all  plans  had  to  be  concealed  from  the  enemy. 
The  war  of  position  had  to  continue  unchanged  that 
no  one  might  know  where  the  offensive  has  to  begin. 

"The  aims  of  the  offensive  were  realised.  Then, 
before  a  further  advance  could  be  made,  further  prep- 
arations were  necessary.  The  artillery  had  to  be 
brought  forward,  communication  with  the  rear  estab- 
lished, organized  to  work  without  delay  or  interrup- 
tion. 

"The  victories  won  have  naturally  caused  heavy 
losses  in  the  German  troops,  and  new  troops  had  to 
be  trained.  But  losses  should  not  be  considered  in 
such  a  struggle  and  the  absence  of  activity  on  the 
West  Front  should  not  imply  to  the  impatient  that 
operations  are  not  being  carried  on  as  they  should  be. 
Germany  must  school  herself  in  patience  and  in  con- 
fidence." 

The  Germans  in  Full  Mobile  Warfare 

(Neues  Stuttgarter  Tagblatt,  June  1,  1918).  "The 
irrestible,  victorious  course  of  our  troops  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  war.  The  enemy  did  not 
have  time  to  reach  prepared  positions.  A  completely 
mobile  warfare  resulted.  We  have  made  a  gain  of 
more  than  50  kilometers  in  four  days.  The  combat 
strength  of  our  troops  is  intact. 

"The  enemy  is  at  present  attempting  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  wings  upon  our  advancing  troops.  Fresh 
reserves  and  artillery  have  been  advanced  from  these 
sides,  while  the  exhausted  troops  were  placed  in  the 
center. 

"Our  troops  are  now  at  the  Marne,  the  river 
which  played  so  important  a  role  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  Even  at  that  time,  General  Foch 
commanding  the  9th  French  Army,  won  distinction. 

"Whoever  studies  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne 
must  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  German  Supreme 
Command  in  voluntarily  withdrawing  the  German 
Army  and  in  establishing  it  in  sure  positions.  Only 
in  this  way  was  it  possible  to  lead  the  war  of  the  two 
fronts  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But  at  present,  con- 
ditions have  changed.  The  German  Army  has  no 
longer  to  fear  being  turned  back  in  the  North. 

"Upon  a  front  of  250  kilometers,  200  kilometers 
have  been  deepened.  Only  the  short  sectors  from  Ar- 
ras to  La  Bassee  and  from  Ypres  to  the  Sea  remain 
unchanged  to  the  present  time.  It  is  still  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  German  Army  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  interior  of  France  or  whether  the 
drive  on  the  Marne  will  be  blocked.  This  question 
may  be  left  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  leaders 
of  the  German  Army." 
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The  Declarations  of  the  Inter-Allied  Council 

The  Inter-Allied  War  Council  which  met  at  Ver- 
sailles, June  1-3,  has  published  two  statements  which 
have  been  given  great  prominence  in  the  French 
press.  The  first  of  these  communications  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
June  5,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Supreme  War  Council  has  held  its  sixth 
meeting  under  grave  circumstances  for  the  coalition 
of  free  peoples.  The  German  government,  freed  from 
all  danger  on  its  eastern  front  by  the  default  of  the 
Russian  armies,  has  concentrated  all  its  efforts  upon 
the  western  front. 

"It  seeks  at  present  to  obtain  a  decision  in  Europe 
by  costly  and  desperate  attacks  against  the  allied 
armies  before  the  United  States  is  able  to  make  the 
weight  of  its  forces  felt.  Thanks  to  his  strategic  posi- 
tion and  the  superiority  of  the  railroad  at  his  disposi- 
tion the  enemy  has  been  able  to  obtain  at  the  start  a 
kind  of  success.  He  will,  without  doubt,  renew  the 
attacks  and  the  allied  nations  will  have  yet  to  pass 
through  some  critical  days. 

"After  having  gone  over  the  whole  situation,  the 
Supreme  War  Council  is  certain  that  the  allies  will 
bear  the  trials  of  the  present  campaign  with  the  firm 
courage  that  they  have  never  ceased  to  show  in  the 
defense  of  the  right.  We  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
and  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived  we  will  beat 
him. 

"We  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  aid  and  sus- 
tain our  armies  on  the  battlefield.  The  establishment 
of  a  single  command  has  greatly  helped  the  situation 
of  the  allied  armies  and  is  working  with  perfect 
smoothness. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council  has  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  in  Gen.  Foch.  It  views  with  pride 
and  admiration  the  quality  of  the  allied  troops.  Be- 
cause of  the  prompt  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  the  agreements  made  more  than  two 
months  ago  for  the  transportation  and  brigading  of 
American  troops  will  render  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  prevail  by  using  up  our  reserves  before  hav- 
ing exhausted  his  own. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council  awaits  with  con- 
fidence the  final  result.  The  allied  peoples  are  re- 
solved never  to  abandon  a  single  one  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  the  despotism  of  Berlin. 

"Their  armies  are  showing  the  courage  and  tenac- 
ity which  have  already  many  times  permitted  them  to 
stop  German  aggression.  It  will  suffice  them  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  to  the  very  end  with  the  same  en- 
durance and  the  same  fidelity  to  assure  victory  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 


"Once  again  the  free  peoples,  through  their  splen- 
did soldiers,  will  save  civilization." 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  General  Berthaut 
in  an  article  entitled  "We  must  hold  and  await  the 
Americans"  published  in  la  Petite  Republique,  June 
6,  says:  "The  whole  military  program  of  the  Allies  is 
contained  in  this  sentence,  'We  shall  checkmate  the 
enemy,  and,  in  due  time,  we  shall  conquer  him.'  In 
fact,  he  has  been  held  in  check  for  two  days;  but 
we  should  be  in  error  if  we  were  to  believe  that  we 
have  already  arrived  at  a  stabilization,  and  that  we 
no  longer  have  anything  to  do  but  await  the  moment 
when  we  shall  conquer  him,  that  is  to  say,  when  we 
have  in  line  enough  Allied  forces  to  pass  on  reso- 
lutely to  the  offensive.  .  .  .When,  by  the  con- 
tinued arrival  and  successive  entry  into  line  of  the 
American  forces  and  British  reinforcements,  each 
of  our  reserve  masses  will  be  able  to  counterbalance 
the  available  German  reserves,  we  shall  be  certain  to 
carry  out  a  successful  offensive.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  defend  ourselves,  and  to  this  end  we  must  con- 
tinue to  fortify  ourselves,  carry  on  local  counter-at- 
tacks, and  above  all,  kill  as  many  Germans  as  pos- 
sible." 

After  the  Versailles  meetings,  the  Italian  Premier, 
M.  Orlando,  made  the  following  statement  in  the 
course  of  an  interview  to  the  Temps,  June  6:  "Dur- 
ing the  three  days  of  our  deliberations  at  Versailles, 
the  Allied  Governments  felt  themselves  more  united 
than  ever.  They  maintain — as  they  have  stated — en- 
tire confidence  in  General  Foch.  If  the  enemy  be- 
lieves that  his  attacks  or  maneuvers  will  smash  our 
moral  front,  he  is  mistaken.  Nevertheless  we  have 
not  sought  for  a  single  moment  to  conceal  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems;  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  our  statement.  But  when  one  has  resources  such 
as  ours,  and  when  one  is  fighting  for  a  cause  like  ours, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  does  not  lead  to  pessim- 
ism and  every  ordeal  is  a  new  motive  of  solidarity." 

Many  papers  expressed  surprise  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Council  treated  only  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, but  did  not  take  up  any  political  questions.  A 
certain  feeling  of  satisfaction,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pressed when  the  papers  published  the  following  sup- 
plementary statement: 

"At  a  meeting  held  in  Versailles  on  June  3,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
agreed  on  the  two  statements  following: 

"Poland. — The  creation  of  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Polish  state  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  just 
and  permanent  peace  and  of  a  regime  of  justice  in 
Europe. 

"Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs.  —  The  Allied 
governments  note  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  desire 
to  join  him,  expressing  warmest  sympathy  for  the  na- 
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tional  aspirations  towards  freedom  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Jugo-Slav  peoples."  (Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  6.) 

The  majority  of  the  papers  express  the  ieeling 
that  this  statement  has  come  somewhat  late,  and  the 
Socialist  Journal,  le  Populaire,  June  7,  says:  "It  is 
not  today,  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  the 
\llies  should  have  proclaimed  their  sympathy  for 
Poland.     .  •     But  in  1914  Czarism  forbade 

our  speaking  to  the  unfortunate  nation,  and  it  was 
officially  admitted  that  the  Polish  problem  was  a  prob- 
lem of  internal  Russian  politics." 

The  same  paper  believes  that  the  statements  are 
much  too  vague:  "The  Versailles  conference  wished 
to  undertake  what  is  known  as  a  political  offensive. 
I  reproach  the  statements  with  being  too  vague  con- 
cerning Poland,  and  the  more  I  read  them,  the  more 
I  perceive  that  this  dry  sentence  is  susceptible  of 
various  interpretations.  After  all,  this  vagueness 
may  be  calculated. 

"The  statements  concerning  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  likewise  remain  in  the  realm  of 
generalities,  and  fail  to  foretell  the  future  status  of 
these  peoples.  That  is  to  say,  their  aspirations  for 
liberty  might  be  satisfied  in  various  manners.  The 
tone  is  less  trenchant  than  one  might  have  expected, 
and  the  influence  of  Anglo-American  ideas  concern- 
ing the  possible  transformation  of  Austria  is  happily 
expressed." 

Le  Temps,  (June  7),  which  reiterates  its  desire 
that  the  Allies  may  soon  agree  to  "come  to  the  rescue 
of  Russia,"  continues  to  discuss  the  statement  con- 
cerning Poland.    "The  declaration  relative  to  Poland 
had  long  been  desired  by  French  diplomacy,"  it  says. 
"It  associates  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Wilson.    Even  before  he  was  con- 
strained to  enter  the  war,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  in  his  message  of  January  22,  1917:  'The 
statesmen  of  all  countries  are  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  united,  independent  and  autonomous  Poland.' 
On  January  8  last,  when  explaining  his  peace  pro- 
gram, he  developed  his  ideas  on  Poland:    'An  inde- 
pendent Polish  state  should  be  created  which  would 
comprise  the  territories  inhabited  by  incontestably 
Polish  populations,  to  whom  a  free  and  safe  access 
to  the  sea  should  be  assured.    Its  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  as  well  as  its  territorial  integrity 
ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  an  international  conven- 
tion.'    The  Allied  governments  in  their  turn  are  in- 
cluding these  ideas  in  their  program  when  they  de- 
clare today  that  the  creation  of  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Poland  with  a  free  access  to  the  sea  'is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  and 
oC  a  reign  of  justice  in  Europe.'    We  hope  that  the 
echo  of  their  words  will  be  heard  in  Warsaw.   .    .  . 

"The  Polish  people,  which  has  such  a  fine  politi- 
cal instinct,  foresees  the  deceptions  which  it  will  suf- 
fer from  Regents  and  Ministers  which  it  has  not 
chosen.  At  the  recent  elections  for  the  State  Council, 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  went  to  opposition  parties.  A 
collaborator  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Erich  Dom- 
browski,  published,  on  May  21,  the  statements  made 
to  him  by  one  of  those  elected,  Alexander  Rosset: 


'It  is  inadmissible  that  the  destiny  of  Poland  should 
be  settled  under  the  pressure  of  certain  military 
events.  A  Regency  Council  and  a  King  cannot  be 
forced  upon  her.  There  is  even  less  justice  in  im- 
posing upon  her  an  alliance  with  certain  powers. 
Only  the  General  Peace  Congress  can  settle  the  Pol- 
ish question.  It  is  then  that  free  Poles  will  be  able 
to  exercise  their  right  to  dispose  of  themselves.'  The 
authenticity  and  the  importance  of  these  words  are 
not  to  be  doubted,  otherwise  a  German  journal  would 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reproduce  them.  They 
agree  exactly  with  the  ideas  expressed  today  by  the 
Allied  Governments." 

The  second  part  of  the  declaration,  however, 
does  not  find  as  much  favor  with  the  same  paper. 
Speaking  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavs,  it  says:    "Unfortunately  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  formula  relative  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs  does  not  correspond  quite  so  well  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
It  refers  to  a  communication  of  Mr.  Lansing,  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  President  Wilson.    It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  Allied  Governments  should  agree  with  Mr. 
Lansing  in  sympathizing  with  the  aspirations  of  these 
oppressed  nationalities,  but  is  this  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  made  the  object  of  such  a  declaration? 
Mr.  Lansing's  communication  was  useful  because  it 
came  from  Washington,  where  no  official  opinion  had 
yet  been  expressed  on  this  matter.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  Allied  Governments,  in  their  answer  to  President 
Wilson  in  January,  1917,  had  already  expressed 
their  desire  to  free  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo- 
Slavs.   What  they  add  today  has  neither  the  value  of 
novelty  nor  the  merit  of  precision.    The  contents  of 
their  declaration  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity. 
Nevertheless,    the    German-  Austrians    are  growing 
bolder  every  day  and  persecuting  the  Slavs  who  stand 
in  need  of  encouragement. 

"But  each  of  the  Allied  Governments  is  free  to 
express  as  it  wills  the  sympathy  which  it  feels  for 
the  cause  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavs." 

Auguste  Gauvin,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  June  7th,  approves  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  declaration  concerning  Poland,  but  fears  that 
"formidable  obstacles"  will  be  encountered  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.  Nevertheless  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Allies  to  proclaim  it.  "Grank  Duke 
Nicholas  had  already  done  so  with  the  express  au- 
thority of  Nicholas  II.  The  two  Germanic  Emperors 
themselves,  in  their  manifestos  of  November  5, 
1916,  had  to  a  certain  extent  rendered  homage  to  it. 
Ii  is  true  that  they  withdrew  their  statements  when 
they  noted  that  the  Polish  people  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  fallacious  promises. 
Under  cover  of  an  paparent  independence  they  would 
have  liked  to  form  a  Polish  Army  which  would  be  in 
their  service,  but.  the  Poles  were  not  to  be  hood- 
winked. They  were  careful  not  to  enroll  under  that 
banner.  The  corps  which  they  formed  later  were 
autonomous,  and  commanded  by  their  own  officers. 
The  crumbling  of  the  Russian  power  and  the  triumph 
of  Bolshevism  did  not  permit  them  to  fulfil  their 
plans.    They  had  to  bow    down  to  superior  force. 
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Nevertheless  they  strove  to  preserve  the  future,  even 
in  these  tragic  circumstances.  If  a  nominal  govern- 
ment rules  from  Warsaw  under  German  control  it  is 
because  the  country  must  live,  and  insurrection  would 
be  useless  in  the  actual  condition  of  Russia.  The  pa- 
triotic flame  still  burns,  however,  ready  to  light  the 
whole  country.  The  declaration  published  this  morn- 
ing will  certainly  help  to  keep  it  burning." 

Referring  to  the  section  of  the  declaration  relat- 
ing to  the  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  writer  con- 
tinues: "As  for  the  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Premiers  of  the  three  countries  limited  themselves  to 
acknowledging  the  recent  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  agreeing  to  it  by 
'expressing  warmest  sympathy  for  the  natural  aspira- 
tions toward  freedom  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo- 
slav peoples.'  In  the  statement  in  question,  Mr.  Lans- 
ing had  summed  up  the  resolutions  voted  upon  in 
Rome  by  the  Conference  of  the  Nationalities  op- 
pressed by  Austria-Hungary,  and  had  given  them  his 
entire  approval.  By  adhering  to  this  approval  the 
three  Governments  are,  therefore,  appropriating  the 
Rome  resolutions.  We  congratulate  them.  But  we 
scarcely  understand  why,  on  this  occasion,  they  place 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States, 
nor  why  they  express  their  sympathy  for  only  two  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  represented  in  Rome." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  New  Battle  Front 

The  most  interesting  and  farseeing  summing  up 
in  the  British  press  of  the  potentialities  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  armies  on  the  new  battle  front  is  con- 
tributed by  Major  General  Maurice  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  June  3.  The  salient  parts  of  his  article 
are  as  follows: 

"Having  reached  the  Marne  between  Dormans 
and  Chateau  Thierry,  the  enemy  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  pressing  further  his  southwards  advance.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  time  to  destroy  thoroughly  the 
bridges,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  has  been  done, 
while  the  Marne  here  is  a  considerable  obstacle,  run- 
ning through  a  pronounced  gorge,  so  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  river  are  dominated  from  either  bank. 

"To  force  the  passages  with  troops  exhausted  by 
hard  fighting  and  long  marches  in  face  of  fresh  re- 
serves would  not  only  have  been  a  very  difficult  mili- 
tary operation,  but  would,  even  if  successful,  have 
exposed  the  troops  which  had  crossed  to  counter-at- 
tack at  the  head  of  a  salient,  with  a  river  in  their  rear. 

"On  the  other  hand,  having  reached  the  Marne, 
the  enemy  has  obtained  a  valuable  screen  for  the  left 
flank  of  an  advance  southwestwards  in  the  direction 
of  Paris.  A  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
battle  was  therefore  to  be  expected. 

"On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  battlefield,  between 
Dormans  and  Rheims,  the  enemy  appears  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  the  extent  of  ground  he  has  gained, 
and  there  are  no  immediate  signs  of  any  great  pres- 
sure in  this  direction,  though  he  may,  and  probably 
will,  make  local  efforts  on  this  side  to  improve  his 
position  defensively. 


"'Having  made  up  his  mind  to  press  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Paris,  the  railways  converging  on  Rheims  are 
of  less  moment  to  him  than  those  converging  on  Sois- 
sons,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  he  is  concentrating 
all  his  efforts  on  the  rapid  repair  of  these  lines. 

"The  new  battle-front  covers  an  area  in  which  al- 
most every  name  is  familiar  to  our  old  Army.  It  was 
about  Noyon  that  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien's  Second 
Corps  obtained  its  first  real,  if  brief,  rest  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Mons  and  Le  Cateau,  and  it  marched  from 
Noyon  southwards  by  Cuts-Bleraucourt  and  Audign- 
court,  all  names  now  appearing  in  the  communiques, 
to  the  Aisne  at  Vic  and  Attichy,  while  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  First  Corps  crossed  at  Soissons  and  Fontenoy, 
both  on  the  present  fighting  front. 

"The  northern  battlefield  between  Noyon  and 
Soissons  consists  partly  of  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
Forest  of  Compiegne,  partly  of  an  open  and  high 
plateau  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne.  This  plateau  is  comparatively  waterless,  as 
we  found  when  crossing  it  in  August,  1914,  and  this 
must  add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  French  comrades 
on  this  part  of  the  front. 

"Just  behind  the  immediate  scene  of  the  present 
struggle,  stretch  from  the  Oise  to  the  Ourcq,  the  for- 
ests of  Compiegne  and  Villers-Cotterets,  through 
both  of  which  we  marched  in  the  retreat.  Immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Forest  of  Compiegne  lies  Nery, 
where  L  Battery  won  undying  fame  and  the  fourth 
German  cavalry  division  was  roughly  handled  by  our 
cavalry,  leaving  eight  of  its  guns  in  our  hands. 

"It  was  in  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets  that  the 
Irish  Guards  became  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
seriously  engaged,  their  gallant  colonel,  George  Mor- 
ris, falling  at  their  head.  Both  forests  are  highly  de- 
fensible, are  well  fed  by  railway  lines,  and  afford  a 
valuable  screen  for  the  detrainment  of  reinforcements 
against  the  prying  eyes  of  the  enemy's  air  scouts. 

"On  this  new  front  the  fighting  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  as  is  to  be  expected,  when  the 
balance  of  the  force  is  gradually  being  readjusted. 
The  enemy's  progress  is  slower,  but  he  is  still  gaining 
ground,  most  notably  on  the  plateau  between  the  For- 
est of  Carlepont  and  the  Aisne  and  along  the  Valley 
of  the  Ourcq,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  obtained 
a  footing  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south-west  of  Sois- 
sons and  has,  to  some  extent,  disengaged  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town,  round  which  the  fighting  has 
been  fierce  and  protracted. 

"By  the  extension  of  the  battlefront  northwards, 
the  number  of  the  enemy's  divisions,  which  were  be- 
fore the  battle  holding  his  front  line  and  have  be- 
come engaged,  must  be  raised  to  15  or  16,  while  it 
is  probable  that  some  35  have  been  sent  in  from  the 
reserve,  making  a  total  of  about  50  up  to  date. 

"This  must  mean  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  getting 
to  the  end  of  his  share  of  the  battle  reserves,  and  the 
future  developments  of  the  battle  on  any  large  scale 
turns  on  whether  Hindenburg  will  allow  him  to  call 
on  his  northern  neighbor,  Prince  Rupprecht,  for  re- 
inforcements in  order  to  continue  the  pressure  from 
Soissons  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  or  whether  Rup- 
precht himself  will  intervene  with  a  fresh  attack  on 
another  part  of  the  front. 
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"The  real  German  objective  is  almost  certainly 
neither  Paris  nor  Amiens,  but  Foch's  reserves.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  main  principles  which 
Moltke  taught,  a  principle  which  has  been  thoroughly 
absorbed  by  modern  German  military  thought.  To 
the  German  General  Staff,  towns,  even  capitals,  are 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  main  forces  in  the  field. 

"It  was  this  principle  which  led  in  September, 
1914,  to  von  Kluck's  swerve  eastwards  from  in  front 
of  Paris,  and  the  attempt  to  strike  at  the  flank  of 
Foch's  army.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
Marne,  because  the  Germans  overrating  the  extent  of 
their  first  successes,  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
through  their  ambitious  programme,  and  Joffre  and 
Foch,  waiting  for  the  chance,  pounced  on  it  when  it 
came. 

"The  situation  remains  grave,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  Foch  is  fully  alive  to  its  gravity,  is  aware 
of  all  the  enemy  may  attempt,  and  is  still  nursing  his 
reserves  for  the  crisis  of  the  battle." 

A  sharp  word  on  the  question  of  the  reserves 
comes  from  the  military  critic  of  the  New  Statesman 
(June  1).  This  writer  regards  the  mishandling  of 
the  reserves  as  the  central  difficulties  of  Allied  strat- 
egy, and  he  fears  it  has  not  even  been  solved  by  Gen- 
eral Foch  himself.  "He  is  a  very  able  commander," 
the  article  proceeds,  "and  he  had  all  the  reserves  at 
his  disposal;  yet  they  seem  to  have  come  up  not  more 
quickly,  but  if  anything  less  quickly,  after  May  27th 
than  after  March  21st.  And  even  now  their  diversion 
to  the  Aisne  front  must  be  most  thriftily  measured; 
else  it  is  always  open  to  the  enemy  to  strike  else- 
where a  blow  which  could  not  be  parried." 

This  writer  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  fixed 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  Allies,  and  he  puts  his 
quandary  quite  bluntly  in  a  long  and  plain-spoken  ar- 
ticle which  concludes  as  follows: 

"It  is  hard  to  understand,"  he  protests,  "how  last 
autumn  and  winter,  when  the  present  German  num- 
bers could  be  foreseen,  the  British  Government  shrank 
from  facing  the  problems  of  man-power,  and  the 
French  Government  decided  to  keep  the  age  of  its 
youngest  soldiers  a  whole  year  higher  than  the  age  in 
Germany.  Even  granting  that  the  United  States  raised 
hopes  which  have  been  disappointed,  they  (the  Allies) 
appear  to  have  run  an  unwarrantable  risk.  And  so,  it 
would  seem,  General  Robertson  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him  thought  and  said  at  the  time.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  since  in  the  nature  of  a  new  military 
factor  which  could  not  be  calculated  upon?  Only 
one,  we  think,  and  that  in  no  way  decisive,  although 
very  worthy  of  study.  We  mean  the  demonstration 
which  the  Germans  have  given  of  the  results,  un- 
doubtedly to  some  extent  novel,  to  be  obtained  by  a 
special  and  highly  intensive  training  of  troops.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  feats  of  the  attackers  on  May 
27th  to  29th.  as  on  March  21st  to  23rd,  could  have 
been  performed  by  no  army  but  the  German,  and  by 
very  few  divisions  in  that  army  excepting  those  which 
performed  them.  Of  course,  every  general  believes 
in  training,  and  every  big  offensive  is  prepared  for 
by  taking  some  o!  the  troops  destined  for  it  out  of 


the  line  and  elaborately  rehearsing  them  for  their 
task.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  his  despatches 
reviewing  both  1916  and  1917  Sir  Douglas  Haig  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  this  anything 
like  so  fully  as  he  desired,  being  hampered  partly  by 
interferences  with  his  plans  and  partly  by  delays  in 
sending  him  drafts.  Ludendorff  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  above  such  hindrances,  and  he  has 
made  the  utmost  of  it.  He  and  his  subordinates  have 
shown  that,  given  sufficient  specialised  training,  sup- 
plemented by  perfect  Staff  work,  troops  can  perform 
certain  operations  which  last  year's  experience  had 
caused  us  to  suppose  impracticable.  The  demonstra- 
tion amounts  to  a  discovery,  and  all  future  general- 
ship will  take  account  of  it." 
ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  German  Peace  Offensive 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  Aisne 
offensive,  the  German  Majority  Socialists  are  openly 
discussing  peace  terms  and  peace.  Their  party  paper, 
the  Vorwaerts,  has  made  several  advances  the  last 
few  days  to  the  "comrades"  in  neutral  and  Allied 
countries.  Their  most  recent  maneuver  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Vorwaerts  of  June  1.  It  com- 
ments upon  an  article  published  in  the  very  Prussian, 
Protestant  Kreuzzeitung  of  the  previous  day.  The 
significant  paragraphs  here  were:  "From  the  chaos 
of  contradictory  opinions,  we  must  determine  a  pre- 
cise and  complete  national  program.  German  pub- 
lic opinion  demands  that  the  High  Command  should 
be  supported  in  its  military  efforts  by  a  policy  which 
feeds  and  leads  public  opinion,  and  which  indicates 
precisely  for  what  Germany  is  fighting:  To  safeguard 
her  vital  interests  and  to  wipe  out  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  war.  We  cannot  live  alone  after  the  war. 
Our  field  of  activity  is  in  the  world.  That  is 
why  we  want  a  peace  of  conciliation  which  allows 
for  our  vital  needs.  The  German  people  wish  to  be 
governed  along  some  single  line  of  policy.  They 
are  disquieted  by  rumors  of  difference  in  view  exist- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the  High  Command. 
They  wish  to  know  just  where  Germany  is  being  led. 

"Until  now,  the  speeches  of  the  German  states- 
men have  disclosed  an  unfortunate  divergence  of 
opinion  and,  consequently,  have  had  small  result.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  out- 
line this  program  on  which  the  parties  will  agree  and 
which  is  sure  to  have  in  its  favor  a  large  majority 
in  the  Reichstag. 

"This  program  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  col- 
laboration of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, on  which  would  be  an  economist,  a  specialist 
on  colonial  questions,  a  delegate  from  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  a  lawyer,  and  a  historian,  all  working  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  some  distinguished  diplo- 
mat. Once  this  program  is  concluded,  a  peace  offen- 
sive should  be  opened  immediately.  Time  presses 
and  our  military  successes  have  paved  the  way." 

Vorwaerts  of  June  1st  refuses  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Kreuzzeitung  would  draw  up,  which  as 
"vital  interests"  would  include  a  war  indemnity,  con- 
sisting of  the  annexation  of  the  Briey  Basin,  of  the 
Flanders  Coast,  and  other  frontier  rectifications.  But 
the  Majority  Socialists  do  demand  a  "peace  off  en- 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German,  Continued 

sive."  "We  ask  that  the  Government  at  once  make 
known  its  war  aims  with  all  concreteness.  But  we  ask 
that  these  war  aims  be  in  accord  with  the  solemn 
promises  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  'it  is  not 
desire  for  conquest  which  moves  us,'  we  ask  that  the 
war  aims  of  the  Government  lead  to  a  prompt  peace. 
In  other  words,  while  the  offensive  is  on,  we  should 
deprive  our  enemies  of  all  idea  and  of  all  hope  of 
ever  defeating  or  crushing  or  dividing  us.  The  diplo- 
matic offensive  should  convince  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  victori- 
ous Germany,  neither  oppression,  violence,  nor  con- 
quest." 

This  article  is  one  of  a  number  which  appeared 
in  the  Socialist  papers  recently,  just  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  three  phases  of  the  offensive.  What  is  its 
significance?  The  fact  that  the  Censorship  permits 
it  to  appear,  would  indicate  that  the  Government  tol- 
erates, if  not  encourages,  a  peace  move  by  the  Major- 
ity Socialists  (i.  e.,  the  Socialists  on  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment can  count)  at  this  time. 

The  aim  of  the  Majority  Socialists  appears  to  be 
to  draw  the  Socialists  from  Allied  countries  into  an- 
other Stockholm  conference.  They  announce  that 
they  have  received  indirectly — the  censorship  having 
stopped  the  mails — the  resolutions  from  the  London 
Convention  of  last  month,  and  now  hope  that  the  So- 
cialist delegates  of  the  world  can  meet  together 
shortly  with  a  view  to  securing  a  prompt  termination 
of  the  war. 

A  peace  offensive  is  also  pending  from  another 
quarter  in  Germany.  Erzberger,  leader  of  the  radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Catholic  Center  Party,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  again  proposing  a  peace  resolution 
similar  to  the  important  one  he  made  July  19,  1917. 
This  would  be  a  continuation  of  a  campaign  Erzber- 
ger opened  some  time  ago  against  von  Hertling,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  General  Staff. 

The  significance  of  such  a  move  must  first  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  Erzberger  himself.  During  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  Chancellorship,  Erzberger  was 
his  advisor  and  "go  between"  with  the  Reichstag. 
He  occupied  a  position  of  prime  importance,  had  a 
Government  car,  a  large  staff  of  agents,  and  was 
the  real  chief  of  German  Government  propaganda 
abroad.  But  subsequent  to  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
fall,  he  gradually  lost  prestige  with  Michaelis  and 
was  completely  put  aside  by  von  Hertling.  This  was 
a  surprise  to  some,  who  observed  that  both  belong  to 
the  same  Catholic  party.  The  Center  party,  however, 
comprises  many  diverse  elements,  and  while  Erzber- 
ger is  on  the  radical  left,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is 
on  the  extreme  right. 

During  the  crisis  last  July,  Erzberger  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  Reichstag.  What  weight 
will  his  peace  resolution  have  today?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  cannot  hope  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Center  Party  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  still  elements 
in  the  party  which  have  confidence  in  him  and  who 
look  to  him  to  use  his  influence  for  a  prompt  and  lib- 
eral peace.  The  peace  Erzberger  favors  is  one  with- 
out annexations,  a  real  peace  of  compromise,  one 
which  would  leave  Germany  intact,  return  her  colo- 


nies and  permit  her  normal  development  after  the  war. 

Von  Dandl,  President  of  the  Bavarian  Council, 
stated  in  regard  to  the  rumor  of  Erzberger's  inten- 
tions, that  he  regarded  such  an  initiative  as  untimely, 
but  added  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  that  when 
the  Reichstag  meets,  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  Erz- 
berger would  win  a  majority.  "Nothing  is  changed 
in  Germany's  attitude.  We  are  ready  today,  as  we 
were  yesterday  to  sign  a  peace." 

The  Chemnitzer  V olkszeitung,  June  1st,  comment- 
ing the  rumors  of  the  peace  offensive,  observes  "those 
are  mistaken  who  believe  that  today  a  majority  could 
be  secured  in  the  Reichstag  to  accept  a  peace  by  vio- 
lence, German  official  circles  see  the  possibility  of  an 
abrupt  change  in  German  opinion  and  the  fall  of  the 
Poincare-Clemenceau  Government  in  France.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  peace  offensive  will  have  such  a 
result.  But  we  do  know  that  a  change  in  the  French 
Government  would  have  wide  influence  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  German  working  classes." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (June  3)  states  that  the 
German  Radicals  are  ready  to  support  a  peace  offen- 
sive which  will  make  possible  a  resumption  of  rela- 
tions with  the  belligerents  after  the  war.  "What  to 
us  seems  of  capital  importance  in  the  proposition  of 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  whatever  its  tone  may  be,  is  its 
formal  admission  of  our  desire  for  conciliation.  We 
need  a  peace  of  conciliation,  because  we  cannot  live 
isolated,  and  because  our  field  of  activity  is  the  en- 
tire world.  This  is  then  the  problem  to  be  studied 
in  Franco-German  relations.  Two  similar  powers 
cannot  destroy  each  other,  exclude  one  another,  nor 
ignore  one  another.  Sooner  or  later  the  war  must 
end.  As  formerly  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  an 
understanding,  based  on  reason,  must  be  reached  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  which  will  guarantee 
their  respective  rights  of  free  development  and  their 
good  relations.  Such  an  understanding  would  in  no 
respect  sacrifice  German  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
Germany's  future  would  be  better  assured  by  an  en- 
tente which  would  eliminate  a  menace  against  Ger- 
many. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  a  conservative  paper  like  the  Kreuzzeitung 
admits  that  it  would  be  to  Germany's  advantage  to 
make  known  her  war  aims,  and  also  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Belgian  coast  is  put  secondary  to  the 
broader  consideration  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
to  German  colonies." 

The  military  critic  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  June 
4th,  makes  an  important  statement  in  his  paper  rela- 
tive to  German  plans  for  the  near  future: 

"For  the  moment,  our  wing  rests  on  the  Marne, 
the  battle  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims  has  slowed 
down,  and  we  seem  to  have  realized  a  well  defined  ob- 
jective. It  is  the  Noyon-Chateau-Thierry  line  which 
has  become  the  important  part  of  the  front. 

"It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  our  High  Command 
to  drive  against  a  new  French  front  which  has  just 
been  established  and  which  is  amply  supported  by 
reserves.  The  Staff  is  not  inclined  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bloody  losses  which  this  kind  of 
fighting  would  demand.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  we  will  witness  a  modification  in  the  system  of 
our  offensive  in  the  next  few  days.    Let  us  organize, 
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'•The  real  German  objective  is  almost  certainly 
neither  Paris  nor  Amiens,  but  Foch's  reserves.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  main  principles  which 
Moltke  taught,  a  principle  which  has  been  thoroughly 
absorbed  by  modern  German  military  thought.  To 
the  German  General  Staff,  towns,  even  capitals,  are 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  main  forces  in  the  field. 

"It  was  this  principle  which  led  in  September, 
1914,  to  von  Kluck's  swerve  eastwards  from  in  front 
of  Paris,  and  the  attempt  to  strike  at  the  flank  of 
Foch's  army.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
Mame,  because  the  Germans  overrating  the  extent  of 
their  first  successes,  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
through  their  ambitious  programme,  and  Joffre  and 
Foch,  waiting  for  the  chance,  pounced  on  it  when  it 
came. 

"The  situation  remains  grave,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  Foch  is  fully  alive  to  its  gravity,  is  aware 
of  all  the  enemy  may  attempt,  and  is  still  nursing  his 
reserves  for  the  crisis  of  the  battle." 

A  sharp  word  on  the  question  of  the  reserves 
comes  from  the  military  critic  of  the  New  Statesman 
(June  1).  This  writer  regards  the  mishandling  of 
the  reserves  as  the  central  difficulties  of  Allied  strat- 
egy, and  he  fears  it  has  not  even  been  solved  by  Gen- 
eral Foch  himself.  "He  is  a  very  able  commander," 
the  article  proceeds,  "and  he  had  all  the  reserves  at 
his  disposal;  yet  they  seem  to  have  come  up  not  more 
quickly,  but  if  anything  less  quickly,  after  May  27th 
than  after  March  21st.  And  even  now  their  diversion 
to  the  Aisne  front  must  be  most  thriftily  measured; 
else  it  is  always  open  to  the  enemy  to  strike  else- 
where a  blow  which  could  not  be  parried." 

This  writer  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  fixed 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  Allies,  and  he  puts  his 
quandary  quite  bluntly  in  a  long  and  plain-spoken  ar- 
ticle which  concludes  as  follows: 

"It  is  hard  to  understand,"  he  protests,  "how  last 
autumn  and  winter,  when  the  present  German  num- 
bers could  be  foreseen,  the  British  Government  shrank 
from  facing  the  problems  of  man-power,  and  the 
French  Government  decided  to  keep  the  age  of  its 
youngest  soldiers  a  whole  year  higher  than  the  age  in 
Germany.  Even  granting  that  the  United  States  raised 
hopes  which  have  been  disappointed,  they  (the  Allies) 
appear  to  have  run  an  unwarrantable  risk.  And  so,  it 
would  seem,  General  Robertson  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him  thought  and  said  at  the  time.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  since  in  the  nature  of  a  new  military 
factor  which  could  not  be  calculated  upon?  Only 
one,  we  think,  and  that  in  no  way  decisive,  although 
very  worthy  of  study.  We  mean  the  demonstration 
which  the  Germans  have  given  of  the  results,  un- 
doubtedly to  some  extent  novel,  to  be  obtained  by  a 
special  and  highly  intensive  training  of  troops.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  feats  of  the  attackers  on  May 
27th  to  29th,  as  on  March  21st  to  23rd,  could  have 
been  performed  by  no  army  but  the  German,  and  by 
very  few  divisions  in  that  army  excepting  those  which 
performed  them.  Of  course,  every  general  believes 
in  training,  and  every  big  offensive  is  prepared  for 
by  taking  some  of  the  troops  destined  for  it  out  of 


the  line  and  elaborately  rehearsing  them  for  their 
task.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  his  despatches 
reviewing  both  1916  and  1917  Sir  Douglas  Haig  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  this  anything 
like  so  fully  as  he  desired,  being  hampered  partly  by 
interferences  with  his  plans  and  partly  by  delays  in 
sending  him  drafts.  Ludendorff  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  above  such  hindrances,  and  he  has 
made  the  utmost  of  it.  He  and  his  subordinates  have 
shown  that,  given  sufficient  specialised  training,  sup- 
plemented by  perfect  Staff  work,  troops  can  perform 
certain  operations  which  last  year's  experience  had 
caused  us  to  suppose  impracticable.  The  demonstra- 
tion amounts  to  a  discovery,  and  all  future  general- 
ship will  take  account  of  it." 
ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  German  Peace  Offensive 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  Aisne 
offensive,  the  German  Majority  Socialists  are  openly 
discussing  peace  terms  and  peace.  Their  party  paper, 
the  Vorwaerts,  has  made  several  advances  the  last 
few  days  to  the  "comrades"  in  neutral  and  Allied 
countries.  Their  most  recent  maneuver  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Vorwaerts  of  June  1.  It  com- 
ments upon  an  article  published  in  the  very  Prussian, 
Protestant  Kreuzzeitung  of  the  previous  day.  The 
significant  paragraphs  here  were:  "From  the  chaos 
of  contradictory  opinions,  we  must  determine  a  pre- 
cise and  complete  national  program.  German  pub- 
lic opinion  demands  that  the  High  Command  should 
be  supported  in  its  military  efforts  by  a  policy  which 
feeds  and  leads  public  opinion,  and  which  indicates 
precisely  for  what  Germany  is  fighting:  To  safeguard 
her  vital  interests  and  to  wipe  out  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  war.  We  cannot  live  alone  after  the  war. 
Our  field  of  activity  is  in  the  world.  That  is 
why  we  want  a  peace  of  conciliation  which  allows 
for  our  vital  needs.  The  German  people  wish  to  be 
governed  along  some  single  line  of  policy.  They 
are  disquieted  by  rumors  of  difference  in  view  exist- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the  High  Command. 
They  wish  to  know  just  where  Germany  is  being  led. 

"Until  now,  the  speeches  of  the  German  states- 
men have  disclosed  an  unfortunate  divergence  of 
opinion  and,  consequently,  have  had  small  result.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  out- 
line this  program  on  which  the  parties  will  agree  and 
which  is  sure  to  have  in  its  favor  a  large  majority 
in  the  Reichstag. 

"This  program  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  col- 
laboration of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, on  which  would  be  an  economist,  a  specialist 
on  colonial  questions,  a  delegate  from  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  a  lawyer,  and  a  historian,  all  working  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  some  distinguished  diplo- 
mat. Once  this  program  is  concluded,  a  peace  offen- 
sive should  be  opened  immediately.  Time  presses 
and  our  military  successes  have  paved  the  way." 

Vorwaerts  of  June  1st  refuses  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Kreuzzeitung  would  draw  up,  which  as 
"vital  interests"  would  include  a  war  indemnity,  con- 
sisting of  the  annexation  of  the  Briey  Basin,  of  the 
Flanders  Coast,  and  other  frontier  rectifications.  But 
the  Majority  Socialists  do  demand  a  "peace  off  en- 
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sive."  "We  ask  that  the  Government  at  once  make 
known  its  war  aims  with  all  concreteness.  But  we  ask 
that  these  war  aims  be  in  accord  with  the  solemn 
promises  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  'it  is  not 
desire  for  conquest  which  moves  us,'  we  ask  that  the 
war  aims  of  the  Government  lead  to  a  prompt  peace. 
In  other  words,  while  the  offensive  is  on,  we  should 
deprive  our  enemies  of  all  idea  and  of  all  hope  of 
ever  defeating  or  crushing  or  dividing  us.  The  diplo- 
matic offensive  should  convince  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  victori- 
ous Germany,  neither  oppression,  violence,  nor  con- 
quest." 

This  article  is  one  of  a  number  which  appeared 
in  the  Socialist  papers  recently,  just  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  three  phases  of  the  offensive.  What  is  its 
significance?  The  fact  that  the  Censorship  permits 
it  to  appear,  would  indicate  that  the  Government  tol- 
erates, if  not  encourages,  a  peace  move  by  the  Major- 
ity Socialists  (i.  e.,  the  Socialists  on  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment can  count)  at  this  time. 

The  aim  of  the  Majority  Socialists  appears  to  be 
to  draw  the  Socialists  from  Allied  countries  into  an- 
other Stockholm  conference.  They  announce  that 
they  have  received  indirectly — the  censorship  having 
stopped  the  mails — the  resolutions  from  the  London 
Convention  of  last  month,  and  now  hope  that  the  So- 
cialist delegates  of  the  world  can  meet  together 
shortly  with  a  view  to  securing  a  prompt  termination 
of  the  war. 

A  peace  offensive  is  also  pending  from  another 
quarter  in  Germany.  Erzberger,  leader  of  the  radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Catholic  Center  Party,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  again  proposing  a  peace  resolution 
similar  to  the  important  one  he  made  July  19,  1917. 
This  would  be  a  continuation  of  a  campaign  Erzber- 
ger opened  some  time  ago  against  von  Hertling,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  General  Staff. 

The  significance  of  such  a  move  must  first  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  Erzberger  himself.  During  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  Chancellorship,  Erzberger  was 
his  advisor  and  "go  between"  with  the  Reichstag. 
He  occupied  a  position  of  prime  importance,  had  a 
Government  car,  a  large  staff  of  agents,  and  was 
the  real  chief  of  German  Government  propaganda 
abroad.  But  subsequent  to  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
fall,  he  gradually  lost  prestige  with  Michaelis  and 
was  completely  put  aside  by  von  Hertling.  This  was 
a  surprise  to  some,  who  observed  that  both  belong  to 
the  same  Catholic  party.  The  Center  party,  however, 
comprises  many  diverse  elements,  and  while  Erzber- 
ger is  on  the  radical  left,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is 
on  the  extreme  right. 

During  the  crisis  last  July,  Erzberger  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  Reichstag.  What  weight 
wdll  his  peace  resolution  have  today?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  cannot  hope  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Center  Party  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  still  elements 
in  the  party  which  have  confidence  in  him  and  who 
look  to  him  to  use  his  influence  for  a  prompt  and  lib- 
eral peace.  The  peace  Erzberger  favors  is  one  with- 
out annexations,  a  real  peace  of  compromise,  one 
which  would  leave  Germany  intact,  return  her  colo- 


nies and  permit  her  normal  developmenl  after  the  war. 

Von  Dandl,  President  of  the  Bavarian  Council, 
stated  in  regard  to  the  rumor  of  Erzberger' s  inten- 
tions, that  he  regarded  such  an  initiative  as  untimely, 
but  added  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  that  when 
the  Reichstag  meets,  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  Erz- 
berger would  win  a  majority.  ""Nothing  is  changed 
in  Germany's  attitude.  We  are  ready  today,  as  we 
were  yesterday  to  sign  a  peace." 

The  Chemnitzer  V olkszeitung,  June  1st,  comment- 
ing the  rumors  of  the  peace  offensive,  observes  "those 
are  mistaken  who  believe  that  today  a  majority  could 
be  secured  in  the  Reichstag  to  accept  a  peace  by  vio- 
lence, German  official  circles  see  the  possibility  of  an 
abrupt  change  in  German  opinion  and  the  fall  of  the 
Poincare-Clemenceau  Government  in  France.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  peace  offensive  will  have  such  a 
result.  But  we  do  know  that  a  change  in  the  French 
Government  would  have  wide  influence  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  German  working  classes." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (June  3)  states  that  the 
German  Radicals  are  ready  to  support  a  peace  offen- 
sive which  will  make  possible  a  resumption  of  rela- 
tions with  the  belligerents  after  the  war.  "What  to 
us  seems  of  capital  importance  in  the  proposition  of 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  whatever  its  tone  may  be,  is  its 
formal  admission  of  our  desire  for  conciliation.  We 
need  a  peace  of  conciliation,  because  we  cannot  live 
isolated,  and  because  our  field  of  activity  is  the  en- 
tire world.  This  is  then  the  problem  to  be  studied 
in  Franco-German  relations.  Two  similar  powers 
cannot  destroy  each  other,  exclude  one  another,  nor 
ignore  one  another.  Sooner  or  later  the  war  must 
end.  As  formerly  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  an 
understanding,  based  on  reason,  must  be  reached  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  which  will  guarantee 
their  respective  rights  of  free  development  and  their 
good  relations.  Such  an  understanding  would  in  no 
respect  sacrifice  German  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
Germany's  future  would  be  better  assured  by  an  en- 
tente which  would  eliminate  a  menace  against  Ger- 
many. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  a  conservative  paper  like  the  Kreuzzeitung 
admits  that  it  would  be  to  Germany's  advantage  to 
make  known  her  war  aims,  and  also  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Belgian  coast  is  put  secondary  to  the 
broader  consideration  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
to  German  colonies." 

The  military  critic  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  June 
4th,  makes  an  important  statement  in  his  paper  rela- 
tive to  German  plans  for  the  near  future: 

"For  the  moment,  our  wing  rests  on  the  Marne, 
the  battle  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims  has  slowed 
down,  and  we  seem  to  have  realized  a  well  defined  ob- 
jective. It  is  the  Noyon-Chateau-Thierry  line  which 
has  become  the  important  part  of  the  front. 

"It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  our  High  Command 
to  drive  against  a  new  French  front  which  has  just 
been  established  and  which  is  amply  supported  by 
reserves.  The  Staff  is  not  inclined  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bloody  losses  which  this  kind  of 
fighting  would  demand.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  we  will  witness  a  modification  in  the  system  of 
our  offensive  in  the  next  few  days.    Let  us  organize, 
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therefore,  against  the  violent  propaganda  which  our 
enemies  will  spread  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Ger- 
mans failed  in  their  great  blow  to  reach  Paris." 

Although  a  peace  move  at  this  time  would  seem 
in  contradiction  to  the  military  preoccupations  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  yet,  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  are  obvious.   In  the  first  place,  it  would 


be  a  possible  source  of  discord  in  certain  of  the  Al- 
lied countries.  That  Germany  appears  ready  to  make 
a  liberal  peace  at  a  moment  when  her  armies  are  ad- 
vancing on  the  gates  of  Paris,  might  lead  timid  and 
wavering  ones  to  clamor  for  peace.  It  is  possible  that 
this  is  the  purpose  of  the  German  Government  in  per- 
mitting such  a  move  and  there  are  other  indications 
that  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  open  a  "peace  of- 
fensive" on  a  large  scale. 
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Japan-China  Agreement 

Although  the  Japan-China  agreement  was  made 
six  weeks  ago,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, the  terms  have  not  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  only  news  organization  attempting  to  do  this 
is  the  Hearst  International  News  Service,  which 
printed  throughout  the  United  States  on  April  29  the 
Chinese  version  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Shanghai  Gazette,  edited  by  Eugene  Chen,  a  young 
Chinese  of  Western  education,  who,  until  that  paper 
was  suppressed  last  year  for  its  unfriendliness  to 
China's  present  military  administration,  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Peking  Gazette,  the  most  vigorous  liberal 
paper  in  China. 

The  Shanghai  Gazette  said: 

"Although  the  terms  are  kept  secret,  the  follow- 
ing 'may  safely  be  stated  close  to  the  true  terms  of 
the  agreement.' 

"All  of  China's  arsenals  and  shipyards  shall  be 
controlled  by  Japan. 

"Japan  shall  control  and  operate  iron  and  other 
mines. 

"China  must  purchase  half  its  ammunition  needs 
from  Japan. 

"Chinese  police  shall  be  organized  by  Japanese 
officers.. 

"Chinese  forces  sent  to  Siberia  shall  be  officered 
by  Japanese. 

"Absolute  control  of  Chinese  finances  by  Japan. 

"Educational  requirements  shall  be  met  by  Japa- 
nese officials. 

"The  Chinese  government  issued  the  following 
statement  today:  'The  existing  negotiations  between 
China  and  Japan  are  intended  to  refer  solely  to  co- 
operation against  the  enemy.  The  agreement  will 
become  invalid  as  soon  as  the  European  war  is  termi- 
nated without  infringing  upon  the  political  or  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China.  The  agreement  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  foreign  office  for  final  examination 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.'  " 

Aircraft  Reorganization 

The  formal  announcement  to  the  press,  April  24, 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  the  assign- 
ment of  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  and  Brigadier  General 
William  L.  Kenly,  eliminated  Major  General  Squier 
and  sidetracked  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin.  Contrary  to 
the  first  general  impression,  it  did  not  take  aviation 
out  of  the  Signal  Corps  entirely.  Supreme  admin- 
istrative control  remains  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  carefully  worded  announcement  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  has  accepted  the  directorship 
of  aircraft  production  for  the  army. 

"A  reorganization  of  the  aviation  section  of  the 


Signal  Corps  also  has  been  effected,  ol  which  the 
principal  elements  are  as  follows: 

"General  Squier,  as  chief  signal  officer,  will  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  administration  of  signals; 
a  division  of  military  aeronautics  is  created  under 
the  direction  of  Brig. -Gen.  William  L.  Kenly.  The 
aircraft  board  created  by  act  of  congress  remains  an 
advisory  body,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  with  Mr. 
Ryan  as  its  chairman.  This  arrangement  is  made 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  Mr.  Howard  Coffin, 
who  remains  a  member  of  the  advisory  commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  will  render 
assistance  and  council  to  the  aircraft  board  and  Mr. 
Ryan. 

"The  division  of  military  aeronautics  will  have 
control  of  the  training  of  aviators  and  the  military 
use  of  aircraft.  The  exact  division  of  functions  in 
the  matter  of  designing  and  engineering  will  be 
worked  out  as  experience  determines  between  the  di- 
vision of  military  aeronautics  and  the  division  of  pro- 
duction. 

"This  announcement  involves  no  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  present  equipment  division  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  which  W.  C.  Potter  is  chief  and  which  will 
continue  under  his  direction." 

Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  in  this  connection  con- 
tributed a  startling  article  from  Washington  to  the 
Chicago  Examiner  and  other  Hearst  papers,  April  30, 
which  began  with  the  assertion  that  Senator  Brande- 
gee,  of  Connecticut,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  April 
29  had  "suggested  that  President  Wilson  had  pocket- 
ed the  Borglum  report  and  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee." 

The  writer  also  declared  that  "President  Wilson 
appointed  Borglum  a  committee  of  one  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  in  his  personal  letter  associated  him 
with  Secretary  Baker  with  the  understanding  that  if 
they  could  not  work  together  he  would  find  him  an- 
other associate.      .      .  ." 

"It  is  understood  in  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  certain  persons  went  to  President  Wilson 
with  the  disclosure  of  many  facts  similar  to  those  of 
Borglum" s,  and  have  since  written  letters  urging  the 
President  to  investigate  the  matter.  To  both  of  these 
presentations  the  Executive  has  returned  indefinite 
replies. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  President  was  moved  entire- 
ly by  the  policy  of  correcting  these  evils  without 
startling  and  depressing  the  public  by  an  exposure. 

"The  Presidential  idea  seems  to  be  adopted  more 
and  more  from  the  Congressional  idea  that  it  is  better 
to  permit  some  things  to  pass  and  to  correct  those  who 
committed  errors  than  to  make  a  public  scandal  that 
would  shake  and  dishearten  the  public  and  weaken 
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their  confidence  in  the  great  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"But  the  stir  created  in  the  Senate  is  not  likely 
to  be  quieted  until  it  brings  out  many  interesting 
facts.  The  charges  against  the  Air  Board  are  gen- 
erally to  be  believed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  founda- 
tion and  there  is  no  little  genuine  indignation  over 
this  belief." 

The  Court-Martial  Bill 
Public  men  and  newspapers  became  so  alarmed 
over  the  bill  of  Senator  Chamberlain  to  punish  spies 
and  seditious  agitators  by  court-martial  that  the  Presi- 
dent intervened.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  President  said  "I  think  it 
is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  that  in  character 
it  would  put  us  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  very 
people  we  are  fighting  and  affecting  to  despise.  It 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  America  and  in  view  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation, the  Espionage  Bill,  the  Sabotage  Bill  and  the 
Woman  Spy  Bill,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  justification  for 
such  a  radical  proposal  because  even  the  mild-man- 
nered New  York  Evening  Post,  April  22,  said  that: 
"Evidence  that  the  country  was  rapidly  becoming 
aroused  over  the  activities  of  pro-Germans  and  that 
unless  the  Federal  Government  dealt  effectively  with 
the  foes  in  our  midst,  the  people  would  be  tempted 
to  take  the  law  into  their  hands  has  been  accumulat- 
ing during  the  last  few  weeks.  It  was  really  in  re- 
sponse to  that  demand  and  particularly  the  arrogant 
tactics  of  Germans  in  public  office  in  Wisconsin,  that 
angered  the  Senate  Military  Committee  and  brought 
about  the  proposal  to  suspend  jury  trials  and  try 
these  offenders  by  court-martial.  Inability  to  get 
twelve  true  Americans  on  Wisconsin  juries  and  other 
embarrassing  difficulties  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  German  population  in  the  State  swung  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  into  line  be- 
hind the  Court-Martial  bill." 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  newspaper  comments  on 
the  Court-Martial  bill: 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  April  24:  "Now 
that  the  President  has  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
Chamberlain  bill  providing  that  all  suspects  shall  be 
tried  by  court-martial,  its  defeat  is  fortunately  as- 
sured. Even  though  it  should  be  passed  by  Congress  it 
would  be  impossible  to  muster  votes  enough  to  over- 
ride a  presidential  veto." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  April  25:  "Of  fantastic 
notions,  supported  by  absurdly  exaggerated  data,  of 
what  is  essential  to  winning  the  war,  perhaps  a  climax 
was  reached  in  the  bill  which  would  have  subjected 
citizens,  on  a  mere  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  to  trial  by 
court-martial. 

"The  very  fact  that  Congress  itself  assumed  the 
existence  of  conditions  justifying  martial  law 
throughout  the  country  tended  to  excite  public  alarm. 
Contrary  to  a  too  prevalent  impression,  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  are  not  suspended  by  the  war." 
Chicago  Examiner,  April  26:  "If  there  has  been 


any  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  Senator  Chamberlain  need  only  to  have 
harked  back  to  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  declared  trials  by  civilians 
by  drumhead  courts-martial  during  our  Civil  War 
to  have  been  unconstitutional;  and  Senator  Chamber- 
lain and  those  other  senators  and  representatives,  as 
well  as  the  newspapers  which  supported  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal  to  destroy  the  fundamental 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  itself,  should  have 
remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  himself  a 
great  lawyer,  steadfastly  opposed  those  excitable 
patriots  who  periodically  invaded  the  White  House 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  with  loud  de- 
mands that  suspected  citizens  be  denied  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  and  be  turned  over  to  drumhead,  courts- 
martial  to  be  shot  or  hanged  as  those  military  tri- 
bunals might  decree." 

Serious  Mexican  Situation 
David  Lawrence,  Washington  Correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Washington 
Times,  stated  in  the  former  journal  of  April  26  that 
"President  Wilson  is  not  attempting  in  any  way  to 
influence  Mexico  to  depart  from  her  present  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  believes  that  this  is  solely  a  question 
for  the  Republic  below  the  Rio  Grande  to  decide  for 
herself." 

The  American  Government  claimed  that  it  was 
standing  aloof  even  from  the  anti-German  campaign 
which  the  newspaper  El  Universal  has  been  conduct- 
ing in  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Lawrence  quoted  Ambas- 
sador Henry  P.  Fletcher  to  this  effect:  "In  regard 
to  newspaper  propaganda  in  Mexico,  I  wish  to  state 
emphatically  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  entrusted  the  defense  of  its  ideals  or 
interests  to  El  Universal  or  any  other  newspaper.  I 
personally  have  never  met  the  editor  of  El  Universal 
nor  Mr,  Palavacini  (the  owner)  nor  has.  this  Embas- 
sy or  any  one  connected  with  it  ever  contributed 
directly  or  indirectly  in  money  or  material  to  its 
support  or  endeavored  to  influence  its  policy. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
and  hopes  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Mexico 
and  it  is  a  source  of  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  know 
that  certain  newspapers  of  the  capital  also  advocate 
this  doctrine." 

(Since  this  article  was  printed  neutral  Mexico 
has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  ward 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  also  at  war  with  Ger- 
many.) 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  principal  pro- 
German  paper  in  Mexico  is  El  Democrata.  The  pro- 
American  paper,  El  Universal,  has  not  only  smote 
the  German  propagandists  hip  and  thigh,  but  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  print  a  list  of  German  agents  and 
to  demand  their  expulsion  from  Mexico. 

This  newspaper  also  printed  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  12  copies  of  the  first  page  of  El  Democrata 
in  which  studied  efforts  were  made  to  inflame  the 
Mexican  people  against  the  United  States. 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence  "Some  of  the  head- 
lines were  printed  in  red  ink  and  spread  across 
eight  columns."  These  headlines  were: 
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Five  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Ninety  Four  Mex- 
icans have  been  Enrolled  in  the  American  Army. — 
January  22,  1918. 

The  White  House  has  Invited  Canada  and  Cuba 
to  occupy  the  Ports  of  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Progreso. — January  26. 

The  Americans  are  continually  Firing  Towards 
the  Mexican  side  near  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuaha. — 
February  28. 

The  Concentration  of  United  States  Troops  from 
El  Paso  to  Brownsville  has  been  Ordered. — March  4. 

Does  the  United  States  Intend  to  Carry,  within 
Our  Country,  the  Conscription  of  Mexicans'? 

By  Way  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  an  Ameri- 
can Regiment  has  Entered  our  Country. — March  11. 

Argentine  Corn  and  Sugar  from  Cuba  will  not 
enter  Mexico  because  the  American  Government  will 
not  Allow  it. — March  2. 

United  States  Patrols  Crossed  the  Boundary  Line 
and  killed  eight  Mexican  Custom  House  Guards  near 
Agua  Prieta. — January  8. 

The  Whole  Press  of  the  United  States  speaks  of 
the  sending  of  Marines  to  the  Port  of  Tampico. — 
December  13. 

The  Crews  of  several  United  States  ships  are 
carrying  on  a  reconnaissance  of  all  the  Shores  of  our 
Republic. — February  4. 

The  Presidency  has  news  of  the  intentions  that 
the  United  States  has  concerning  the  dispatching  of 
Marines  to  the  Port  of  Tampico. — December  14. 

Finding  Fault  With  Congress 

"This  august  body,  which  has  been  critizing  the 
Executive  for  inefficiency,  has  been  tweedledumming 
and  tweedledeeing,  camouflaging  and  trying  to  fool 
one  another  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  fooling  the 
country,"  were  the  words  used  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi.  They 
moved  the  New  York  World  to  say: 

"The  country  is  disgusted  with  the  Senate's  meth- 
ods. Nothing  was  too  trivial  to  hold  their  attention 
so  long  as  it  bore  no  relation  to  the  pressing  need.  It 
would  look  to  us  that  Congress  would  keep  step  with 
public  sentiment  instead  of  dandling  and  obstructing 
where  positive  action  is  required." 

A  number  of  newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Neivs  indulge  in  unkind  wit  in  regard  to  the  findings 
of  a  Washington  correspondent,  "that  Congress  has 
been  talking  at  the  rate  of  100,000  words  a  day." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  revived,  with  a  new  dress, 
the  old  fling  of  George  Ade  to  this  effect:  "as  to  my 
old  ambitions  to  represent  my  home  district  at  Wash- 
ington, I  have  since  seen  Congress,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  touching  upon  the  state- 
ment of  George  Creel  that  he  thanked  God  for  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  United  States  when  it  entered 
the  war,  added,  "why  thank  God?    Thank  Congress." 

Under  the  heading,  "Where  Are  You  Going,  Con- 
gress?" Collier  s,  April  27,  regaled  the  country  with 
an  article  by  Richard  Washburn  Child.  Mr.  Child 
gives  the  impression  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 


Government  is  constantly  increasing  its  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Legislative  and  that  in  the  main  Con- 
gress has  itself  to  blame. 

His  estimate  of  Congress  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

"Here,  where  so  many  interesting  figures  are 
pointed  out,  not  as  advocates,  analysts,  or  men  of  out- 
standing ability,  not  as  formulators  of  policies,  not 
as  students  of  great  questions,  but  rather  as  men  dis- 
tinguished by  the  way  of  wearing  their  hair,  or  the 
length  of  their  service,  or  their  relationship  to  some 
one,  or  their  participation  in  some  funny  story,  or 
their  hopes  for  promotion  to  higher  office  or  the  presi- 
dency (either  growing,  nipped  or  dead),  an  aston- 
ished American  wonders  that  no  one  is  pointed  out 
as  a  STATESMAN.  Or  even  as  a  man  who  brings 
preparedness,- depth  of  study,  and  breadth  of  educa- 
tion for  true  legislative  service." 

Furthermore,  the  author  seeks  to  convict  Congress 
out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  own  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Congress?"  said  a  member  of  the  Lower  House 
to  me  in  a  style  of  English  diction  not  out  of  vogue. 
"Well,  sir,  Congress  don't  even  know  where  it's  at." 

"And,  furthermore,  the  people  are  not  watching 
us  as  in  the  old  days,"  said  the  honorable  legislator, 
with  some  measure  of  truth.  "The  public  mind  has 
been  diverted.  To  reach  the  public  ear  now,  we  only 
have  to  whisper;  the  President,  through  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  executive  and  departmental  public- 
ity bureaus,  has  got  the  biggest  megaphone  ever 
built." 

A  great  many  incidents,  some  trivial,"  perhaps, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  author's  view  of  Congress  as 
it  is  today.    The  article  concluded  thus: 

"There  is  nothing  to  attract  sizeable  men  to  Con- 
gress in  such  a  situation  while  the  party  lines  are  still 
propped  up  by  fictitious  nonsense.  There  is  noth- 
ing inspiring  about  leadership  in  parties  which  stand 
for  little  short  of  nothing.  Hughes  tried  it.  Above 
all,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  further  deterioration  if  it 
becomes  plain  that  Congress  is  only  to  be  the  errand 
boy  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government." 

Possible  Coal  Crisis 

The  New  York  Times  and  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  made  a  prominent  display  of  the  follow- 
ing public  statement  from  Washington  to  the  National 
Coal  Association,  which  declared  that  coal  mining  is 
being  impeded  by  lack  of  cars  and  expressing  fears 
of  a  coal  crisis  next  winter: 

"Another  coal  shortage,  more  serious  than  that 
of  last  Winter  and  almost  certain  interference  with 
the  war  program,  are  inevitable  throughout  the  East, 
in  the  opinion  of  bituminous  coal  operators  in  the 
chief  producing  sections  of  the  country,  unless  there 
is  a  readjustment  soon  of  traffic  over  Eastern  rail- 
roads. The  enormous  demands  of  other  war  indus- 
tries are  crowding  coal  off  the  rails,  and  the  result- 
ant continued  shortage  of  cars  at  the  mines  has  cut 
production  to  the  danger  point. 

"This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  mines 
should  be  working  at  top  speed  to  produce  stocks  for 
storage  against  the  needs  of  next  Fall  and  Winter. 
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The  mines,  however,  are  not  working  at  top  speed, 
nor  at  a  rate  even  approaching  top  speed.  In  the  face 
of  the  heaviest  demand  for  coal  in  the  country's  his- 
tory, the  mines  have  been  so  hindered  by  insufficient 
car  supply  that  they  have  made  little,  if  any,  head- 
way over  last  year's  record — a  record  which  fell  50,- 
000,000  tons  short  of  meeting  the  nation's  demands. 

"Unless  such  readjustment  is  made  very  soon 
there  will  be  inevitable  interference  with  the  war  pro- 
gram and  serious  shortage  of  domestic  fuel  in  the 
New  England,  Atlantic,  Middle  Western,  and  other 
states  throughout  the  year." 

The  Postal  Zone  Law  and  the  Soldiers 

Protests  against  the  new  postal  zone  law,  which 
becomes  effective  on  July  1st,  were  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  over  1,000  American  newspapers, 
through  the  American  Newspaper  Association.  Most 
of  the  magazines  of  the  country  have  also  protested 
against  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  zone  system 
is  established  whereby  periodicals  are  compelled  to 
pay  a  graduated  scale  of  postage  based  on  weight  and 
the  distance  to  be  carried.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  increase  in  postage  to  the  publishers  will  range 
from  50  to  900  per  cent. 

The  Publishers'  Association  and  the  Author's 
League  of  America  are  also  working  vigorously  to 
prevent  the  law  from  going  into  effect  and  the  assist- 
ance of  religious  organizations,  educators  and  poli- 
ticians is  being  used.  All  over  the  country,  during 
the  last  week  in  April,  citizens  were  being  urged  to 
write  their  Congressmen,  the  typical  appeal  being  the 
following  from  Rex  Beach,  President  of  the  Author's 
League  of  America:  "If  you  believe  you  should  not 
be  punished  for  living  away  from  New  York,  protest 
against  the  zone  system,  write  to  your  congressman, 
to  your  senator,  telling  them  that  you  do  not  see  where 
you  should  be  fined  for  living  in  a  state  that  happens 
to  be  far  away  from  where  the  magazine  you  wish 
to  read  is  published.  By  all  means  let  us  show  Con- 
gress that  it  should  never  put  into  effect  this  obnox- 
ious law  which  will  destroy  public  unity,  compel  mag- 
azines to  cease  publication  and  force  readers  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices." 

One  argument  that  is  being  used  is  that  the  zon- 
ing system  will  keep  news  away  from  families  with 
relatives  in  the  Army.  This  point  was  brought  out 
by  Hopewell  L.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  New  York, 
April  24th. 

"There  are  few  families  not  represented  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Every  citizen,  in  consequence,  de- 
sires to  know  each  day  of  all  movements  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  American  ships  permitted  publica- 
tion. 

"Newspapers  published  in  the  larger  cities,  with 
the  facilities  for  gathering  and  printing  the  news,  and 
their  financial  ability  to  pay  for  news  sent  by  cable, 
can  most  adequately  meet  the  demand  of  families  that 
have  relatives  in  war  service  for  what  is,  to  them  espe- 
cially, the  most  important  information  of  the  day. 

"The  zoning  provision  of  the  law  will  restrict  the 


distribution  of  daily  newspapers  of  large  circulation 
and  shut  off  from  millions  of  people  important  news 
regarding  the  events  of  the  war. 

"Artificial  areas  will  be  created  and  publications 
issued  therein  will  have  very  little  circulation  outside. 
This  will  result  in  the  limitation  and  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  interchange  of  expressions  of  public  opin- 
ion and  thought  throughout  the  United  States. 

"Instead  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  coun- 
try being  a  unit  in  its  relation  to  the  war,  there  will 
be  as  many  divergent  views  as  there  are  populous 
postal  zones  and  dangerous  conflict  of  opinion. 

"In  remote  and  isolated  rural  localities,  which  ex- 
ist in  nearly  all  states,  there  are  many  citizens  who 
are  not  fully  informed  regarding  the  reasons  for  the 
United  States  entering  the  war.  Their  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  are  limited. 

"Their  local  papers  are  not  financially  able  to 
present  full  news  reports.  The  indifference  of  these 
communities  is  being  changed  by  the  leaven  of  the 
dailies  of  the  larger  cities,  now  being  read  more  than 
ever  before  throughout  the  country. 

"Postal  zones  will  make  it  easier  for  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  enemy.  In  zones  where  the  population 
is  largely  alien  in  thought,  the  limitation  on  the  en- 
trance of  outside  opinion  and  information  into  these 
zones  will  encourage  the  development  of  sentiment 
inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the  government,  seriously 
affecting  the  morale  of  the  people,  with  a  consequent 
influence  upon  soldiers  whose  homes  are  in  such 
zones." 

Hearst  and  His  Critics 

William  Randolph  Hearst  sought  to  defend  him- 
self in  one  of  his  newspapers,  The  Chicago  Examiner, 
April  24,  from  the  avalanche  of  criticism  and  distrust 
caused  by  the  exposure  of  his  relations  with  Bolo  and 
the  German-American  Alliance.  Under  the  caption, 
"The  Reason  Why  Mr.  Hearst  is  Attacked  by  Kept 
Agents,"  the  Chicago  Examiner  fervently  declared 
that  he  is  hated  by  the  plutocrats  because  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  common  people.  Then  came  the  follow- 
ing attack  upon  professional  people  who  do  not  see 
life  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Hearst: 

"Do  you  plain  people  want  to  know  how  you  can 
certainly  determine  whether  a  newspaper  or  a  politi- 
cian or  a  professor  or  a  writer  or  a  clergyman  is 
surely  in  the  pay  of  corporate  and  plutocratic  owners 
and  masters? 

"Well,  the  mark  which  distinguishes  them  is  this: 
You  will  find  every  one  of  these  kept  individuals  bit- 
terly and  unscrupulously  and  untruthfully  assailing 
and  maligning  any  man  whose  sympathies  are  with 
you  plain  people  and  whose  talents  or  whose  fortune, 
or  both  of  them  together,  make  him  appear  a  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  rapacious  and  greedy  plutocracy 
which  exploits  you  plain  people  in  so  many  ways,  and 
which  naturally  fears  and  hates  any  one  who  seems 
determined  and  likely  to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  that 
exploitation." 

The  British  Navy 

Comment  of  the  American  Press  on  the  success- 
ful raid  by  the  British  fleet  on  Zeebruge  and  Ostend 
was  uniform  in  its  praise.   No  surprise  was  expressed 
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by  the  feat  but  there  was  an  inference  on  the  part  of 
some  that  possibly  the  British  naval  force  has  been 
over  cautious  in  the  past  and  hope  was  expressed  that 
this  successful  raid  would  inaugurate  a  more  active 
policy. 

The  New  York  Sun,  April  25,  however,  pointed 
out  that  "because  of  conditions  forced  upon  it  by  its 
essential  duty,  England's  magnificent  fleet  has.  since 
an  early  period  of  the  war,  been  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunities for  encouragement  .  .  .  meanwhile  there 
have  been  demands  in  England  that  the  fleet  'do  some- 
thing' and  sharp  criticism  has  been  added  by  persons 
who  mistake  its  ceaseless  vigilance  and  unrelaxed 
readiness  for  a  species  of  censurable  inactivity  .  . 
.  .  the  public  forgets  that  actual  combat  is  but  a 
part,  although  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  navy's 
service.  Battles  on  the  seas,  attacks  on  fortifications, 
are  comparatively  infrequent.  The  arduous  and  mo- 
notonous duties  of  patrol  and  blockade  engross  most 
of  the  energy  of  any  naval  establishment." 

Amateur  Strategists 
Mention  was  made  in  a  previous  review  of  the 


American  Press  of  a  slowly  developing  impatience  at 
home  with  the  amateur  strategists  and  unknown  "Mili- 
tary Experts"  who  have  been  giving  the  American 
People  false  impressions  about  the  war  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  a  satirical  vien  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  April  27,  paid  its  compliments  to  this  type 
of  war  review: 

"As  weeks  go  this  has  not  been  a  good  one.  The 
Germans  have  hit  the  line  pretty  hard  here  and  there, 
and  the  conviction  that  they  are  going  to  win  or  lose 
the  war  in  this  fight  is  now  pretty  general  throughout 
the  paper.  Mr.  Antwine  says  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  fight  as  hard  as  the  Germans  are  fighting  with- 
out being  in  the  position  the  Germans  are. 

"The  Germans  don't  want  to  fight  that  American 
army  with  what  they  would  have  left  by  the  time  they 
got  to  it,  and  they  are  saying  so  with  one  terrific  thrust 
after  another.  It  must  be  understood,  though,  that 
they  are  fighting  the  battle  on  the  allied  plan — not 
their  own.  They  did  their  best  to  get  the  allies  to 
attack,  and  when  they  couldn't  wait  any  longer  they 
took  the  initiative  themselves." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  New  Peace  Offensive 
Great  prominence  is  being  given  in  the  French 
press  to  what  is  considered  a  new  German  "peace  of- 
fensive."  The  tone  of  the  comments  on  this  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  change  since  the  matter  was  last 
discussed.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  present  is  that 
this  new  move  should  not  be  treated  with  disdain  or 
scorn  as  being  another  "trap."  The  great  majority 
of  the  papers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Germany  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  the  Allies  will  willingly 
listen  to  and  examine  any  reasonable  proposals  which 
may  be  made.  However,  vagueness  and  secrecy  must 
be  eliminated.  Let  the  Central  Powers  come  out 
openly  and  state  clearly  what  their  terms  are,  and  the 
Allies  may  find  some  ground  for  common  discussion. 
If  Germany  refuses  to  do  this,  then,  as  Renaudel  says 
in  VHumanite,  June  7:  "It  is  she  who  will  once  again 
denounce  herself  as  the  evil  force  which  the  world 
must  destroy  in  order  to  ensure  its  safety." 

Jean  Longuet,  in  le  Populaire,  June  8,  believes 
that  in  case  a  discussion  should  be  possible,  "the  di- 
rection of  the  negotiations  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
one  who  is  best  fitted  to  translate  the  aspirations  of 
universal  Democracy  and  to  be  listened  to  by  those 
in  the  other  camp,  President  Wilson.  He  has  never 
lent  a  hand  to  the  sinister  transactions  of  our  imper- 
ialists, and  his  moral  authority  is  uncontested." 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  reason  for  launch- 
ing this  new  peace  offensive  at  this  precise  moment 
is  expressed  by  Auguste  Gauvin  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  June  8:  "Having  arrived  at  its  present  phase 
of  its  military  offensive,  the  German  Government 
feels  the  greatest  need  of  being  supported  by  public 
opinion.  The  sacrifices  are  immense,  and  the  food 
situation  is  likely  to  be  even  more  critical  for  many 
weeks  to  come.  It  is  therefore  extremely  necessary 
during  the  time  that  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  completion  of  their  decisive 
maneuvers  on  our  front,  that  the  German  people  be 
kept  calm.  If  organs  such  as  the  Kreuzzeitung,  which 
ordinarily  distill  the  elixir  of  Prussianism,  believe 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  peace,  it  is  undoubtedly  be- 
cause these  apparent  advances  enter  into  the  plan  of 
the  General  Staff.  But  why  are  they  making  these 
overtures?  In  order  that  they  may  proclaim  through- 
out the  land  that  incorrigible  France  persists  in  her 
designs  to  exterminate  Germany.  Why  do  they  openly 
publish  their  hope  to  see  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet 
shortly  overthrown?  In  order  to  awaken  our  suscepti- 
bilities and  to  prevent  us  from  warding  off  the  blow 
which  they  are  dealing  us.  In  this  circumstance,  as 
in  many  previous  ones,  the  Wilhelmstrasse  artists  are 
cleverly  playing  upon  the  keyboard  of  the  press.  They 
are  simultaneously  striking  the  most  varied  keys, 


in  order  that  we  may  not  recognize  their  touch.  But 
the  habitues  ol  die  Berlin  concerts  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  artists  who,  behind  the  instrument,  are  mak- 
ing the  strings  vibrate." 

The  same  paper,  June  9,  invites  the  Central  Pow- 
ers to  state  their  terms  clearly  and  without  equivoca- 
tion: "We  are  obliged  to  wait  until  our  aggressors 
officially  announce  their  war  aims.  As  long  as  they 
abstain  from  doing  so,  we  must  fight  on  to  the  last 
breath.  If  they  decide  to  make  firm  proposals,  we 
shall  examine  them  seriously.  We  are  ready  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
war.  Strong  in  our  consciences  and  in  the  resolution 
of  our  populations,  we  shall  take  up  all  debates  with- 
out apprehension.  We  do  not  even  fear  to  call  the 
neutral  countries  into  the  general  consultation.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
It  is  therefore  right  that  all  the  interested  parties 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  expose  and  defend 
their  viewpoints. 

"That  is  why  we  are  firmly  awaiting  the  peace  of- 
fensive. We  even  hope  that  it  will  occur,  in  order 
that  the  governments  may  at  last  have  the  occasion  to 
explain  themselves  clearly  and  to  face  their  responsi- 
bilities toward  their  peoples.  That  is  why  we  hope  that 
the  Allies,  in  case  the  Austro-Germans  should  not  do 
so  themselves,  will  spontaneously  throw  the  greatest 
possible  light  on  the  very  simple  matters  which  our 
enemies  are  striving  to  obscure.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  light." 

Andre  Giroud,  writing  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June 
8,  does  not  believe  that  the  Germans  will  make  any 
sincere  proposals  which  could  be  acted  upon  or  even 
discussed.  He  sees  in  the  whole  movement  merely  a 
maneuver  to  bring  the  Allied  leaders  "to  say  to  them- 
selves that,  after  all,  there  may  be  some  other  way  of 
settling  the  issue  than  by  arms."  He  urges  the  Allies 
to  remain  steadfast  and  to  realize  the  fact  that  "these 
ambitious  combinations  .  .  .  can  only  be 
broken  by  force." 

Le  Temps,  June  8,  believes  that:  "The  famous  Ger- 
man peace  maneuver,  which  some  of  us  consider 
machiavellian  and  others  hypothetical,  can  probably 
be  reduced  to  quite  elementary  combinations,  which 
would  only  be  dangerous  if  we  so  desired.  There  is 
no  reason  for  loudly  denouncing  it,  as  if  the  French 
public  were  a  naive  child  which  has  to  be  frightened 
to  prevent  its  going  to  the  ogre.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  concealing  the  episodes.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve events  attentively  and  calmly." 

Siberia  and  the  Allies 
Auguste  Gauvin  in  le  Journal  des  Debats,  28  May : 
"A  dispatch  from  Harbin  announces  the  formation 
of  a  new  government  in  Siberia,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Khorvat,  Admiral  Koltchak,  and  Mt. 
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Poutilof.  This  news  is  excellent  ...  Of  all 
the  pseudo-Governments  which  have  been  set  up  in  the 
former  Russian  Empire,  this  one  is  the  first  which  de- 
serves the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Allies. 
It  probably  does  not  possess  more  than  about  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  present  time,  but  in  the  actual 
state  of  anarchy,  this  is  sufficient  for  the  projected 
work  of  reorganization.  Besides,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  will  meet  with  any  strong  resistance.  The 
former  heterogeneous  Siberian  government  is  dis- 
credited. If  the  new  one  receives  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  money,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  very 
important  results  on  which  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves. Nothing  indeed  could  facilitate  more  the  com- 
bined intervention  of  Japan  and  the  Allies.  Reor- 
ganized by  friendly  hands,  the  Siberian  East  would 
become  a  basis  for  operations  offering  indispensible 
guarantees.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  ask  ourselves 
anew,  under  what  conditions  this  intervention,  consid- 
ered by  everybody  who  knows  Russia  as  the  only 
means  to  terminate  civil  warefare  and  German  influ- 
ence, should  take  place? 

"From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  rescuing  expe- 
dition must  have  an  inter-allied  character.  By  reason 
of  the  actual  circumstances,  the  forces  will  be  mainly 
Japanese.  But  it  is  essential  that  there  should  also 
be  American  troops  and  detachments  from  the  other 
Allied  armies,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  allied  military 
missions.  It  is  important  to  avoid  everything  which 
might  give  the  Bolshevists  the  opportunity  to  call  this 
a  Japanese  intervention.  As  the  expedition  would 
advance,  it  would  enter  into  relations  with  the  local 
authorities  installed  by  the  Siberian  Government  and 
would  take  over  groups  of  Russian  volunteers  whose 
fidelity  would  be  above  suspicion.  At  the  same  time 
a  propaganda  service  would  explain  to  the  popula- 
tions the  character  and  aims  of  the  intervention.  In 
this  manner,  far  from  arousing  hostility  on  its  passage, 
the  expedition  would  arouse  waves  of  patriotism.  If 
it  were  carried  on  with  tact  and  decision,  the  move- 
ment would  soon  become  widespread. 

"Politically  the  Allies  ought  to  launch  a  short  and 
clear  program.  They  would  announce  that  their 
troops  are  coming  to  restore  to  the  Russian  people 
liberty,  right,  and  justice,  and  that  they  recognize 
the  Constituent  Assembly  as  the  regular  authority  in 
Russia.  They  would  pledge  themselves  to  return  the 
power  to  the  Assembly  which  the  Bolshevists  violently 
dissolved,  or  to  one  which  would  be  freely  elected 
without  any  tyrannical  pressure.  This  proclamation 
ought  to  be  commented  on  by  the  propaganda  service, 
which  would  take  this  occasion  to  inform  the  popula- 
tions concerning  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  horrors 
committed  by  the  Germans  in  the  West.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  nine-tenths  of  what  constitutes  the  Russian 
people  know  absolutely  nothing  about  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  inculcate 
in  them  some  ideas  which  will  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  lies  given  out  by  the  Austro-Germans.  We 
must  act  in  a  military  way,  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gently explaining  our  actions.  The  benefits  which 
will  result  from  an  expedition  undertaken  in  such 


a  manner  will  soon  become  our  justification  and  our 
best  means  of  propaganda. 

"However,  the  allied  propaganda  must  be  directed 
by  a  single  leader  knowing  thoroughly  Russia,  and 
Russian  politics,  customs,  and  economics,  and  not 
by  some  official  seeking  for  a  large  compensation.  This 
man  need  not  be  an  official  or  a  parliamentarian.  If 
he  were  to  be  chosen  among  the  French,  one  couki 
certainly  find,  among  our  compatriots  who  have  re- 
sided in  Russia,  a  man  who  would  be  gifted  with  the 
requisite  qualities.  There  are  some  who  have  created 
for  themselves  in  that  country  a  first  class  material 
and  moral  situation  among  the  Russians  as  well  as 
among  the  French.  A  man  of  this  sort  would  have 
far  more  competence  and  authority  to  direct  the  prop- 
aganda than  some  one  coming  from  the  shores  of 
Africa  or  from  the  lobbies  of  Parliament.  France 
possesses  admirable  elements — they  should  be  discov- 
ered and  utilized." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Italian  Politics  and  the  War 
The  New  Europe,  an  English  weekly,  which  was 
started  eighteen  months  ago  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding the  British  public  with  better  information  upon 
European  politics,  has  published  two  articles  on  Ital- 
ian politics  by  Arturo  Labrioli,  a  deputy  from  Naples, 
a  Socialist,  but  not,  as  he  points  out,  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  These  two  articles  are  in  part  a  de- 
fense of  Giolitti  and  the  Socialists — if  not  of  their 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  war,  at  least  of  their  political 
conduct  ever  since  war  was  declared.  This  argument 
further  develops  into  an  attack  on  the  Liberal  Party 
(the  party  of  Salandra),  which  the  author  charges 
with  having  exploited  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
for  its  own  political  advantage.  These  attacks  on 
Salandra  by  the  Socialists  and  the  Giolittians  are  one 
of  the  constant  features  of  political  discussion  in  Italy 
today;  they  deal  with  matters  that  are  three  years  old, 
and  with  decisions  which,  having  once  been  taken  be- 
come matters  for  historical  discussion  rather  than 
actual  questions  of  political  policy.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  persistent  and  so  bitter  that  they  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  they  are  inspired  by  resentment,  and 
that  their  motive  is  to  take  revenge  on  Salandra  for 
having  begun  a  line  of  action  which  has  proved  so  dis- 
astrous, politically,  to  his  opponents.  This  side  of  the 
two  articles  in  question  is  almost  entirely  controver- 
sial in  character;  the  feature  which  is  perhaps  of  most 
interest  is  precisely  this  admission — that  the  parties 
which  opposed  the  war  (and  with  which  on  other 
points  the  writer  is  in  sympathy)  have  entirely  lost 
control  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  have  grown 
more  and  more  unpopular  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  writer,  though  regret- 
ting the  fact,  declares  that  Orlando  has  had  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  rallying  Giolittians  and  Socialists  to 
the  war,  and  has  depended  for  his  majority  upon  their 
opponents. 

The  articles  begin,  however,  by  a  discussion  of 
two  general  points  of  decided  importance.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  recent  change  in  Italy — both  in  politi- 
cal policy  and  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  public — 
toward  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
Adriatic.    Upon  this,  the  writer's  point  is  of  interest 
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not  only  because  it  is  stated  frankly  and  clearly,  but 
because  it  is  a  point  almost  never  recognized  by  the 
Allied  Press,  namely,  the  contrast  in  the  situation 
confronting  Italy  in  the  Balkans  in  1914  and  1915, 
with  that  today,  when  Russian  ambitions  are  no  longer 
an  element  to  have  to  reckon  with. 

"In  the  first  half  of  1915  public  opinion  in  Italy 
was  determined  by  those  currents  of  ideas  which 
brought  about  the  agreements  of  March  9,  1916,  and 
February  12,  1917,  between  Russia  and  France  over 
the  Demarcation  of  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  the  fate  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Con- 
stantinople.   The  general  principle  which  governed 
all  these  agreements  was  not  that  of  self-determina- 
tion, but  that  of  the  balance  of  power.    One  may  say  | 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  ought  to  have  been  j 
asserted;  but  it  was  neither  respected  in  the  cases  j 
of  Poland,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  nor  taken  | 
into  consideration  in  the  gains  contemplated  by  France 
on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine.    Italy,  entering  this 
atmosphere,  aimed  in  her  turn,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Lower  Aegean,  at  gains  not  par- 
ticularly national  in  character,  but  such  as  preserved 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  States. 

.  .  The  so-called  secret  treaty  of  the  26 
April,  1915,  by  which  Italy  was  assured  of  the  good- 
will of  the  Allies  towards  her  claims  in  Dalmatia,  Al- 
bania, the  Dodecanese  and  Asia  Minor,  takes  its  place, 
therefore,  in  the  political  system  adopted  by  the  Allies 
up  to  the  day  on  which  the  Russian  Revolution  created 
in  Europe  a  new  moral  situation  and,  alas!  a  military 
situation  so  unfortunate  for  the  Allies.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  that  system,  which  did  not  help  to  popu- 
larize the  cause  of  the  Entente  with  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Austria,  Turkey  and  Germany,  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the  Entente.  The 
Entente's  incapacity  to  proclaim  openly  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  of  self-determination,  the  patent  con- 
tradictions between  the  speeches  of  its  leading  poli- 
ticians and  its  treaties  (which  followed  in  the  tracks 
of  the  old  dynastic  imperialism)  robbed  it  of  all  hope 
of  counting  on  the  co-operation  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  Central  Powers.  When  the  Austrian  and 
German  Poles  knew  that  their  destiny  was  the  Czar's 
prison  house,  and  the  Southern  Slavs  that  theirs  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  Powers,  they  must  have 
thought  that  the  Entente  was  'making  a  jest  of  their 
most  ardent  hopes.' 

"In  1915  even  men  of  advanced  radical  opinions 
in  Italy  had  to  accept  the  principle  in  force  amongst 
the  Allies  of  the  Entente.  Naturally  we  knew  very 
well  that  the  population  of  Dalmatia  was  mainly  Cro- 
atian, and  that  in  Eastern  Istria  the  two  elements— 
the  Italian  and  the  Croatian — were  equally  balanced; 
but  the  moment  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  the  bal- 
ance between  the  Powers,  the  claiming  of  Dalmatia 
and  Valona  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  Russia 
under  the  Czar  was  to  be  installed  at  Constantinople, 
the  only  way  of  preventing  the  Dalmatian  ports  from 
becoming  the  natural  base  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  to  separate  Dalmatia  from  the  fu- 
ture Jugoslav  State  and  give  it  to  Italy.  Naturally, 


once  the  Czar  ceased  to  be  a  danger,  the  problem  of 
Dalmatia  was  simplified  for  Italy." 

The  other  point  concerns  Giolitti's  attitude  toward 
the  war. 

"Between  February  and  March,  1915,  two  parties 
opposed  Italy's  joining  in  the  war:  the  Socialists  on 
principle;  the  followers  of  the  personal  programme  of 
Giolitti  as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  Socialists  saw  in 
the  war  the  natural  result  of  the  rivalry  of  all  the  im- 
perialistic States  and,  though  expressing  sympathy 
with  Italian  racial  claims  and  with  Belgium,  they  held 
that  Socialists  could  not  use  war  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining the  incorporation  in  Italy  of  the  lands  still 
outside  the  national  boundary,  and  of  obtaining  the 
reparation  of  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Giolittiani  was  rather  more  complex. 

"Giolitti  is  in  politics  an  empirical  Radical;  that 
is,  a  democrat  who,  without  committing  himself  and 
without  subscribing  to  any  preconceived  doctrines, 
seeks  to  put  into  force  as  much  of  the  democratic  pro- 
gramme as  in  his  opinion  can  be  carried  out  in  a  coun- 
try like  Italy,  which  is  still  only  at  the  beginning  of 
its  industrial  transformation  and  is  very  largely  il- 
literate.   I  do  not  believe  that  Giolitti  is  a  pro-Ger- 
man, as  is  commonly  said.    He  is  from  Piedmont,  a 
district  where  French  is  the  second  language  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  which  French  civilization  is  al- 
most an  element  of  the  local  culture.    It  seems  that 
two  considerations  have  decided  Giolitti's  attitude  in 
this  war:    the  first  his  opinion  on  the  initial  military 
mistake  of  the  Entente  in  not  occupying  Constantino- 
ple in  the  autumn  of  1914,  an  omission  which  decided 
the  strategic  inferiority  of  the  Entente  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  and  has,  in  his  opinion,  seriously  preju- 
diced the  success  of  the  war;  and  the  second,  his  idea 
of  the  means  of  realizing  Italy's  aspirations.  Without 
discussing  the  first  of  these,  one  may  say  regarding  the 
second  that  if  Sonnino  considered,  according  to  the 
Green  Book,  that  Italy  ought  to  join  in  the  war  for 
purely  national  aims,  these  could  in  great  measure 
have  been  attained  (according  to  Giolitti's  way  of 
thinking)  even  without  her  participation.    In  short, 
Giolitti  would  have  accepted  Sonnino's  position  with 
regard  to  Italy's  national  claims,  but  would  have  re- 
served judgment  on  the  mode  of  attaining  them.  It 
never  dawned  on  Giolitti  that  there  was  any  question 
of  Italy's  duty  in  the  great  struggle  between  Pan- 
germanism  and  national  autnonomy.   All  he  saw  was 
the  strictly  limited  question  of  Italy's  rights.  Gio- 
litti is  a  man  to  whom  generalizations  and  abstract 
principles  are  utterly  foreign,  and,  given  his  tem- 
perament, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not  on  his  own 
initiative  give  his  mind  to  a  question  which  no  one 
had  put  before  him. 

Giolitti's  party,  properly  so-called,  includes  no 
more  than  50  deputies.  His  large  majorities  were 
composed  of  parliamentary  groups  which  did  not  fol- 
low him  in  this  case,  and  whose  support  he  neither 
sought  nor  won.  He  himself  no  longer  played  an 
active  part  in  affairs,  though  wishing  Italy  all  suc- 
cess in  her  efforts.  Neither  he  nor  his  closest  friends 
(Schanzer,  Tedesco,  Facta,  Falcioni,  etc.)  ever  made 
any  demonstration  that  was  not  absolutely  loyal.  The 
parliamentary  group  which  takes  Giolitti's  name,  con- 
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sistently  voted  with  the  Governments  carrying  on  the 
war.  Although  the  nationalist  press  accused  this  group 
of  the  basest  motives,  no  known  fact  has  ever  been 
produced  to  prove  their  disloyalty.  In  the  main  the 
accusations  hurled  at  this  group  seem  rather  to  be 
due  to  its  enemies'  ill-will  than  to  any  sentiments  or 
demonstrations  of  its  own." 

In  the  above  passage,  the  first  point,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  a  matter-of-fact  and  probably  a  fair  state- 
ment of  Giolitti's  personal  point  of  view  toward  the 
question  of  Italian  intervention.  The  last  point,  the 
defense  of  Giolitti's  conduct  since  the  war,  is,  how- 
ever, purely  controversial,  and  must  be  read  in  that 
light.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  prove  it:  for 
if  Giolitti  has  not  opposed  the  war,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  since  1915  he  and  his  followers  have 
seized  almost  every  opportunity  to  make  trouble  for 
the  Ministries  which  were  carrying  it  on.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  comment  on  the  political  state  of 
mind  of  the  Italian  public  today,  that  a  deputy  avow- 
edly friendly  to  Giolitti  and  writing  in  his  defense 
should  find  it  thus  necessary  to  affirm  so  vigorously 
that  Giolitti  has  never  hindered  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

ALLIED  PRESS — Portuguese 

The  Reverse  at  Laventie 
The  Portuguese  Press,  till  now  divided  over  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  an  expeditionary  force  on  the 
Western  Front,  now  reacts  in  favor  of  supporting  the 
Allies. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese  came 
during  the  agitation  over  approaching  elections.  The 
Expeditionary  Force  was  consequently  less  the  center 
of  interest  than  before.  The  return  to  the  country  of 
some  thousand  wounded,  who  disembarked  upon  the 
same  day  (April  10th),  was  needed  to  give  the  Pre- 
mier, M.  Sidonio  Paes,  an  opportunity  to  create  a  di- 
version. 

Some  hours  later,  the  appeal  to  vengeance  by  the 
President,  at  the  sight  of  his  mutilated  fellow  country- 
men, was  more  than  ever  justified  by  the  arrival  of 
news  from  the  front.  "Everything  points  to  a  very 
serious  encounter  (writes  the  Francophile  Capital, 
April  11th) :  the  Germans  have  occupied  Laventie,  the 
base  of  the  sector,  but  from  the  same  source,  we  know 
that  the  movement  has  been  halted  by  a  brilliant  rear 
guard  action  of  our  troops,  and  the  French  papers  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  our  soldiers,  who  have  once  more 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  epic  traditions  of  our 
race. 

"Attacked  at  the  same  time  in  front  and  rear,  the 
Portuguese  had  to  yield.  The  Artillery  behaved  in  a 
brilliant  fashion.  Some  pieces  had  to  be  abandoned, 
because  of  flanking  fire.  Many  of  the  gunners  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  while  the  others  retreated,  after  de- 
stroying their  guns.  An  infantry  detachment  kept  its 
post  until  its  ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  Major 
refused  to  flee,  and  his  men  resisted  until  the  German 
infantry  made  a  bayonet  charge.  Unfortunately,  few 
of  these  men  survived  their  heroic  deed."  (Situacao, 
April  11th). 

The  formerly  Germanophile  Dia,  which  alone 


among  the  Lisbon  press,  opposed  the  expeditionary 
force,  laments  the  present  position.  "It  may  be  said 
that  we  are  entering  the  bloody  twilight  which  pre- 
cedes the  most  tragic  night  of  Portuguese  history.  May 
the  huge  sacrifices  made  to  immortalize  the  Portu- 
guese name  today,  as  yesterday,  overwhelm  beneath 
the  anathema  and  the  malediction  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, the  evil  authors  of  this  crime." 

The  Republican  Seculo,  the  most  widely  read 
newspaper  in  Portugal,  April  12,  which  has  always 
supported  Portuguese  intervention,  states:  "For  the 
moment,  we  have  a  consolation;  our  soldiers  have 
done  their  duty  heroically;  their  commanders  were 
equal  to  their  task  and  we  must  wait  with  confidence 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  battle,  in  which  we  are 
taking  part." 

"This  battle  of  Laventie  reduces  still  further  the 
small  military  force  of  Portugal  on  the  French  front. 
From  this  reserve,  may  the  conviction  at  least  arise  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Portuguese  soldiers  who  have  not 
yet  gone  to  the  front,  that  they  must  go,  and  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible!"  (Capital,  April  14th.)  The  same  pa- 
per continues:  "The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
Aides  de  Camp  of  the  Minister-of-War,  the  officers,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  the  soldiers,  of  the  Pro- 
vince, as  of  the  capital,  offer  themselves  en  masse  to 
go  to  avenge  the  honor  of  Portugal." 

Senhor  Cunha  e  Coste,  never  an  ardent  interven- 
tionist though  a  sound  pro-ally  politician  of  minis- 
terial rank,  also  pays  homage  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Portuguese  troops : 

"In  the  crisis  of  life  or  death,  through  which  the 
country  is  passing,  the  role  of  the  true  patriot  is  not  to 
stir  up  quarrels,  but  to  avoid  them,  or  to  soothe  them. 
We  are  definitely  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma,  which 
allows  no  solution  by  compromise.  We  either  conquer 
with  the  Allies,  or  we  fall  with  them.  The  common 
enemy  is  of  a  race  that  can  be  convinced  neither  by 
logic,  nor  by  an  appeal  to  the  humane  feelings.  He 
accepts  no  other  equation  than  force.  To  deal  with 
Germany,  the  first  requisite  is  to  be  victor.  If  anyone 
still  by  any  chance  has  a  doubt  on  this  point,  the  peace 
imposed  on  Russia  should  open  his  eyes,  unless  he  is 
fully  determined  to  stay  blind.  Portuguese  interven- 
tion is  obviously  not  the  unique  factor  in  victory,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  factors.  Military  history  throughout 
all  time  abounds  in  examples  of  battles  thought  to  be 
lost,  which  the  providential  intervention  at  the  last 
moment  of  even  slight  reinforcements  turned  to  vic- 
tory. ...  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
attack  of  the  9th  appreciably  demonstrated  the  value 
of  our  intervention,  by  placing  in  relief  capacities  and 
qualities  not  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  us.  A  century 
does  not  pass  without  effect  on  the  military  tradition 
of  a  people!  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the 
Kaiser  spoke  of  the  'contemptible  little  army'  of  Sir 
John  French,  he  forgot  Wellington  and  his  admirable 
infantry  and  still  less,  certainly,  did  he  remember  the 
famous  Portuguese  Legion  in  the  service  of  the  First 
Empire.  I  do  not  understand  the  insistence  of  some 
upon  our  reverse  of  the  9th.  Even  if  we  did  lose 
5,000  men,  reverses  like  that  have  been  suffered  by 
other  Allied  armies,  and  the  Germans  themselves 
count  heavy  losses." 
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Lucta,  the  leading  paper  of  the  Republican  party  i 
and  very  pro-English  in  its  sentiment,  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  Portugal  to  take  her  new  position  into  ac- 
count and  decide  on  its  part  in  the  war  in  the  future. 

"Without  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  intel- 
ligent task  in  Africa,  which  we  had  a  right  to  achieve, 
for  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  go  into  here,  we  entered  the  European  conflict  at 
the  behest  of  Great  Britain,  some  say — because  we 
wanted  to,  others  say.  With  nothing  but  personal 
courage,  we  began  sending  men  to  France,  like  pala- 
dins of  Justice,  of  Right  and  of  Truth.  We  signed  a 
military  convention  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we 
promised  to  send  to  France  55,000  men,  kept  at  a 
war  strength  by  a  monthly  reinforcement  of  4,000 
men  to  replace  losses.  With  France,  likewise,  we  drew 
up  a  military  agreement,  promising  to  maintain  there 
a  unit  of  heavy  artillery,  with  a  force  of  1,000  men, 
maintained  by  a  monthly  reinforcement  of  100  men. 
What  have  we  in  France  since  the  German  offensive? 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  that  the 
Government  give  a  clear  and  definite  explanation  on 
this  point.  It  should  tell  the  country  in  precise  fashion 
whether  or  not  the  European  War  has  been  terminated 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  make  fresh  sacrifices  for  its  continuance  until  the 
signing  of  peace.  The  Government  must  decide,  in 
older  that  the  country  may  know,  for  it  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  which  conditions  the  future  await- 
ing our  country." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Aiistro-Hungarian 

Austrian  Comment  on  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  on  the  whole  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  by  the  Austrian  public.  To 
them  it  proved  that  the  Rumanians  realized  that  their 
destiny  lies  rather  with  the  Central  Empires  than  with 
the  Allies.  The  Austrian  press  sees  numerous  advan- 
tages in  this  treaty  which  it  is  now  possible  to  sum- 
marize under  the  following  general  heads: 

(1st) — "Now  that  the  supplies  from  Ukraine  are 
uncertain,  those  from  Rumania  become  doubly  neces- 
sary." (Neue  Freie  Presse,  May  7.) 

(2nd) — The  clauses  relative  to  navigation  on  the 
Danube  give  Austria-Hungary  the  preponderant  posi- 
tion on  this  river  and  assure  her  an  important  line  of 
communication.  The  Reichspost  states  that  the  Dan- 
ube as  the  "artery  of  the  Central  Europe  offers  Aus- 
tria the  opportunity  for  a  world  policy."  Further- 
more, "the  cumbersome  Danube  Commission  disap- 
pears." (Fremdenblatt,  May  5.) 

(3rd) — "Transylvania  will  no  longer  be  menaced 
from  the  East.  This  treaty  is  an  added  security  to 
Austria-Hungary's  frontier."  (Neue  Freie  Press,  May 
7.)  The  same  paper  declares  that  Austro-Hungarians 
now  have  sufficient  territory  and  population,  and  the 
immediate  question  continues  to  be  that  of  feeding 
them. 

(4th) — "Hungary  receives  a  territorial  indemnity 
from  Rumania  which  gives  her  added  military  and 
economic  prestige."    (Zeit,  May  8.) 

(5th) — "We  are  satisfied  with  the  Treaty  in  that 


it  puts  an  end  to -the -war  with  Rumania  and  also  is 
generous  in  its  terms.  The  additions  of  territory  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  a  source  of  discord  between  the 
two  peoples."  (Neues  Wiener  Journal,  May  8.) 

The  Neues  Wiener  Journal  goes  even  further  and 
declares  that  this  peace  conforms  in  its  general  line^ 
with  that  defined  by  Czernin  of  "no  indemnity." 

(6th) — The  Reichspost  of  May  8  is  profuse  in 
praise  of  the  moral  significance  of  this  peace.  "It  is 
a  proof  that  the  Central  Powers  do  not  wish  that  Ru- 
mania find  herself  crushed,  isolated  and  humiliated. 
The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  is  not  drawn  upon  a  spirit 
of  vengeance;  it  is  a  proof  of  peace  and  friendship." 

(7th) — The  Neues  Wiener  Journal  (the  paper  of 
the  Catholic  Socialists)  gives  much  space  to  estimates 
of  food  stuffs  which  Rumania  will  now  supply  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. "This  peace  sets  no  limit  to  the  requisi- 
tions that  can  be  made  there.  The  military  authorities 
will  make  all  decisions." 

However,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  not  re- 
ceived with  unqualified  satisfaction.  Many  objections 
were  made — among  them,  the  following: 

(1st) — The  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeitung  protested 
that  the  peace  of  Bucharest  is  not  a  peace  of  concili- 
ation. It  does  not  conform  to  the  principle  of  "peace 
without  indemnity  and  without  annexations."  The 
"rectification"  of  frontiers  it  proposes  are  such  as  to 
make  the  Americans  doubt  that  Austria-Hungary  seeks 
to  conclude  general  peace  on  lines  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  Would  it  not  be  a  hundred  times  better  to 
reach  an  .understanding  with  him  than  to  annex  the 
forests  of  the  Carpathians?" 

(2nd) — Furthermore,  Rumania  will  not  be  satis- 
fied by  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia.  "She  will  be 
torn  by  the  sacrifices  she  has  been  obliged  to  make  and 
will  continue  to  seek  to  regain  her  coast  line  and  her 
important  port  of  Constanza.  By  incorporating  Bess- 
arabia with  Rumania,  we  are  only  raising  new  sources 
of  conflict." 

(3rd)— The  Neues  Wiener  Journal  of  May  8th 
shows  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  advantages  Aus- 
tria will  reap  from  the  treaty  and  fears  that  she  will 
|  not  get  her  share  in  the  conferences  now  opening  in 
Munich.  Precisions  as  to  food  exports  from  Rumania 
were  lacking  in  the  treaty,  even  though  these  are  the 
most  immediate  of  all.  "Austria's  economic  interests 
must  be  vigorously  defended;  already  Hungary  has 
profited  more  from  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  than  have 
we."  Fears  were  expressed  before  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Vienna  that  excessive  concessions  had  been 
made  to  Hungarian  landowners  for  importation  of  cat- 
tle. In  a  word,  public  opinion  remains  in  uncertainty 
and  awaits  further  precisions.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse 
and  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal  also  prefer  to  "suspend 
judgment"  for  further  facts. 

(4th) — The  Bohemia  of  May  8th  regards  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  as  a  peace  of  transition.  The 
status  of  Ukraine  is  not  settled  and  there  are  difficul- 
ties between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  which  may  require 
compensations  from  one  to  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  Central  Powers  must  rely  upon  Rumania  for  many 
supplies  which  formerly  they  received  from  across 
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the  Atlantic:  grain,  wood  and  oil.  They  cannot  leave 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  destination  of  the  Rumanian 
output. 


(5th) — The  Prager  Tagblatt  of  May  5th  comes 
out  frankly  in  calling  the  treaty  one  which  a  victor 
imposes  on  a  vanquished  foe  who  finds  himself  with- 
out defense. 
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Britain  and  the  German  Peace  Offensive 
British  public  opinion  is  acutely  conscious  of  the 
new  German  peace  offensive  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
tension  of  defiant  apprehension  over  the  great  drive 
to  the  Marne  the  British  press  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
spares  no  words  of  contempt  and  detestation  in  re- 
pudiating German  overtures  and  German  suggestions 
of  peace  talk.  It  is  trenchantly  recalled  in  the  Times 
(June  6)  that  even  the  much  belauded  Reichstag 
peace  resolution,  of  last  July  was  described  by  Herr 
Dernburg  as  a  "maneuver  to  break  the  home  front  of 
the  enemy,"  while  another  deputy  who  followed  still 
more  crudely  revealed  its  true  outlines  when  he  hoped 
such  tactics  would  "paralyze  the  enemy  war-will." 
This  type  of  strategy  is  now  happily  taken  at  its  true 
worth  among  Allied  opinion,  the  Times  affirms.  It 
has  manifold  and  cunning  ramifications.  Thus,  the 
Germans  "are  again  trying  to  sap  the  moral  courage 
of  the  French.  ....  They  accompany  the 
action  of  their  troops  in  Champagne  by  a  constant 
bombing  and  bombardment  of  Paris.  That  is  one 
method.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  has  only  caused 
Parisians  of  all  classes  to  set  their  teeth  more  firmly 
than  before." 

At  the  same  time  the  German  press  starts  the  more 
insidious  peace  offensive  of  fine  words.  "It  can  de- 
ceive none  but  those  who  wish  to  be  deceived."  The 
Times  then  proceeds  to  handle  without  gloves  the 
"shabbily  masked  overtures"  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  and 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (see  Press  Review,  June  9) : 

"The  campaign  was  started  in  the  ultra-Conserva- 
tive Kreuzzeitung  with  a  demand  for  the  publication 
of  German  war  aims,  but  its  real  purpose  is  best 
shown  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.   According  to  this 
organ  of  German  'Liberalism'  and  international  haute 
finance,  Germany  is  now  anxious  for  an  understand- 
ing with  England.    She  realizes  that  neither  England 
nor  Germany  can  destroy,  or  ignore,  the  other,  and 
that  the  war  can  only  be  ended  by  'conciliation.'  In 
fact,  France  has  once  again  become  'the  real  enemy' 
— and  the  olive-branch  is  waved  tentatively  towards 
England.    The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  has  to  acknowl- 
edge that  England  recognizes  the  value  of  the  move. 
It  owns  that  'she  has  not  seemed  very  disposed'  to 
accept  the  proffered  friendship,  and  it  relies  on  'fur- 
ther victories'  to  make  her  complaisant.    England,  we 
can  assure  it,  does  not  care  in  the  least  whether  she 
comes  first  or  second  in  the  German  list  of  'hates'. 
Her  position  in  the  list  has  varied — on  paper — ac- 
cording to  the  varying  phases  of  successive  'peace 
offensives',  and  she  understands  the  reasons  for  the 
changes.    They  always  aim  at  sowing  suspicion  be- 
tween the  Allies.    This  time  the  manifest  object  is  to 


excite  the  distrust  of  the  French.  It  will  fare  no 
better  than  before.  The  faith  of  the  Allies  in  each 
other,  proved  by  four  years  of  war,  has  hardened 
year  by  year.  It  was  never  so  strong  or  so  universal 
as  it  is  today." 

A  note  of  appreciation  of  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung s  sincerity  is,  strange  to  say,  struck  in  the  usually 
bitterly  intransigeant  columns  of  the  Daily  Express 
(June  6) ;  but  nothing  is  said  in  the  article  which 
follows,  it  should  be  noted,  which  registers  the  slight- 
est relapse  from  the  current  British  determination  to 
hold  the  whole  German  people,  and  not  merely  the 
military  caste,  responsible  for  the  guilty  war  to  which 
they  have  consented. 

"The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,"  says  the  Daily  Ex- 
press, "which  retains  a  measure  of  sanity,  pleads  for 
an    understanding    between    Germany    and  Great 
Britain.    The  two  nations,  it  says,  can  neither  destroy 
nor  ignore  each  other.    It  deplores  Great  Britain's 
indisposition  to  make  friends,  and  hopes  that  further 
German  victories  will  cause  a  change  of  heart.  We 
entirely  believe  that  the  section  of  the  German  people 
who  read  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (they  are  many  and 
not  without  influence)  sincerely  pray  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  this  country.    It  is  only  the  crazy 
men  of  the  type  of  Reventlow  and  von  Tirpitz  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  British  Empire 
can  be  destroyed  by  German  arms.    Our  answer  is 
very  simple.    For  months  before  the  war  Lord  Grey 
worked  to  establish  an  entente  with  Germany  as  a 
sequel  to  the  entente  with  France.    He  was  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  create  that  entente.    The  German 
Government  had  other  views.    It  wanted  war,  and  it 
believed  that  it  mattered  very  little  whether  Great 
Britain  were  friendly  or  not.    Now  all  the  world  has 
learned  the  full  measure  of  German  duplicity,  and  it 
has  become  impossible  for  any  nation  to  have  the 
smallest  confidence  in  German  promises  and  pledges. 
Without  such  confidence  international  friendship  is 
hopeless.    Moreover,  Great  Britain  no  longer  stands 
in  a  position  of  isolation,  splendid  or  otherwise.  Our 
friends  must  be  the  friends  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  small  countries  outraged  by  the 
German  armies.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  desires  to  establish  relations 
with  this  country  it  must  urge  Germany,  not  to  vic- 
tories, but  to  reparation — to  the  dethroning  of  mili- 
tarism, not  to  its  triumph." 

The  two  declarations  which  are  felt  to  give  the 
Germans  the  most  satisfactory  rejoinder  under  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  speech  of  M.  Clemenceau  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  5  and  the  statement  of 
principles  issued  by  the  Allied  War  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles on  June  2,  made  public  on  June  6.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  Mr.  Clemenceau's  speech,  which 
is  reprinted  in  all  the  papers.    The  Morning  Post 
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(June  6)  calls  it  "another  great  personal  triumph" 
and  a  sure  sign  that  "France  is  firmly  resolved  to 
refuse  to  waste  energy  at  this  critical  period  on  any 
subject  which  does  not  concern  the  victorious  prose- 
cution of  the  war."  The  Times  (June  6)  expresses 
pro-Government  opinion  in  England  on  the  spirit  of 
the  French  Socialist  interpellations  by  curtly  refer- 
ring to  "the  scandalous  behaviour"  of  the  members 
who  are  determined  to  believe  that  "the  military  re- 
verses of  last  week  were  due  to  nothing  but  the  in- 
competence of  the  generals."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
(June  6)  in  a  moving  editorial  on  "The  Spirit  of 
France,"  casts  the  French  Premier's  "gallant  speech" 
in  relief  against  the  "series  of  fearful  shocks  deliv- 
ered since  the  recent  attack  opened"  and  against  the 
new  and  more  insidious  dreams  of  peace  the  Germans 
now  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  embattled  France.  "M. 
Clemenceau's  speech  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the 
Chamber,"  declares  this  journal,  "are  the  ringing 
answer"  to  these  menaces  ....  "and  the 
response  of  the  Chamber  was  worthy  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France." 

The  only  demurring  note  comes  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (June  7)  which  has  had  troubles 
of  its  own  with  the  French  Premier  in  the  immediate 
past.  The  Guardian  has  no  word  of  sympathy  for 
Germany's  peace  offensive,  but  it  does  feel  that  M. 
Clemenceau  ought  to  allow  "a  little  more  frankness 
and  realism"  in  the  discussion  of  "some  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  our  recent  reverses,"  and  urges 
earnestly  that  "when  democracy  fights  without  public 
criticism,  it  fights  with  only  half  its  power."  Nothing 
about  these  reverses,  the  Guardian  hastens  to  add, 
"reflects  the  slightest  discredit  on  the  French  army." 
Finally  it  is  grudgingly  admitted  that  with  M.  Clem- 
enceau's "very  long  experience  of  politics,  he  should 
know  better  than  we  who  are  at  a  distance  how  much 
it  is  wise  to  say." 

The  declarations  of  the  Allied  War  Council  at 
Versailles  (reprinted  in  the  Press  Review  of  June 
9)  furnishes  a  further  decisive  rejoinder  to  Ger- 
many's latest  maneuvers.    Their  relation  to  the  peace 
offensive  is  brought  out  in  effective  language  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  which  prints  a  leading  article  en- 
titled "Undermining  the  Entente"  in  its  issue  of  June 
6.    The  answer  to  the  new  German  program — "straf- 
ing" France  and  holding  out  the  bait  of  treachery  to 
England  and  America — "has  been  given  in  advance 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Allies'  Supreme  Council  that 
we  shall  not  leave  a  single  one  of  the  free  nations  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  German  despotism.    The  cause 
of  one,  as  we  have  learnt  too  well,  is  the  cause  of  all, 
and  there  will  be  no  safety  for  any  people  as  long  as 
a  single  nation  remains  under  the  shadow  of  Prussian 
intimidation.    The  Premiers  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  have  just  given  joint  affirmation  to  the  principle 
of  "a  united  and  independent  Polish  State  with  free 
access  to  the  sea" — a  declaration  which  marks  our 
resolve  to  liberate  Germany's  existing  slaves  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  her  tyranny. 
It  is  a  timely  note  of  defiance,  which  at  once  brings 
home  the  magnitude  of  our  task  and  records  the 


minimum  of  success  that  is  consistent  with  our  se- 
curity." 

Approval  of  the  terms  of  the  Allied  Council's 
statement  is  general;  but  their  clearest  enunciation 
appears  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  always  a  generous 
protagonist  of  the  American  point  of  view  in  Allied 
diplomacy.  The  salient  parts  of  the  Chronicle's  edi- 
torial (June  6)  are  as  follows: 

"The  declarations  agreed  to  at  Versailles  on  Mon- 
day last  by  the  British,  French  and  Italian  Prime  Min- 
isters, bring  the  publicly  defined  policy  of  the  West 
European  Powers  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  two  very  important  points.    The  first 
concerns  the  'creation  of  a  united  and  independent 
Poland  with  free  access  to  the  sea,'  which  is  declared 
to  constitute  'one  of  the  conditions  of  a  solid  and  just 
peace  and  of  the  rule  of  right  in  Europe.'   The  second 
is  an  endorsement  of  Mr.  Lansing's  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  'the  nationalistic  aspirations  toward  free- 
dom of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Yugo-Slav  peoples' — 
that  is  for  the  two  Slav  nations,  who  form  the  ma- 
jority in  Austria-Hungary  and  are  held  down  by  the 
Kapsburgs  and  Magyar  minorities.     Both  declara- 
tions are  extremely  welcome  and  valuable  as  showing 
that  the  Allied  Governments  have  come  to  recognize 
no  less  than  President  Wilson  does  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  among  the 
material  issues  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought.  It 
is  now  officially  recognized  that  if  Germany  ends  the 
war  on  terms  which  enables  her  to  enslave  the  East, 
no  defeat  of  her  Western  ambitions  can  be  more  than 
temporary.    A  genuinely  independent  Poland  and 
the  genuine  emancipation  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  are 
indispensable,  if  Potsdam  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
create  a  future  empire  which  would  overpower  the 
world. 

The  Times'  Rotterdam  correspondent  records  that 
the  German  peace  offensive  is  "in  full  swing"  (June 
7).    It  is  meeting  with  no  response  in  England. 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Russian  Situation 
The  French  press  is  devoting  much  attention  to 
conditions  in  Russia.  Bit  by  bit  the  country  is  being 
split  up.  Transcaucasia,  Bessarabia,  and  Siberia, 
as  well  as  Finland  and  the  Ukraine,  have  become 
independent  states;  now  White  Russia  adds  itself  to 
the  list. 

In  the  meantime  internal  war  and  anarchy  are 
spreading  over  all  the  country.  The  Bolshevists  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  but 
only  through  force.  Le  Temps,  June  4,  publishes  a 
Stockholm  telegram  to  the  Milan  paper  //  Seclo,  stat- 
ing that:  "The  results  of  the  elections  for  the  Soviets, 
which  have  just  taken  place  in  the  various  localities, 
have  emphasized  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevists.  At 
Rostof  the  Minimalist  and  Revolutionary-Socialist 
coalition  triumphed  over  the  Maximalists  in  spite  of 
the  savage  repression  exercised  before  the  elections, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  Red  Guard  shot  down 
2,000  members  of  the  opposition  parties." 

The  latest  manifestation  of  the  prevalent  unrest 
is  the  decree  of  May  30  which  proclaims  a  state  of 
siege  in  Moscow.    According  to  a  dispatch  "of  Max- 
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imalist  source"  published  in  le  Temps,  June  4,  the 
reasons  for  issuing  this  decree  were:  A  plot  of  the 
Moscow  Revolutionary  Socialists,  and  "the  agitation 
in  the  revolutionary  centers  which  are  attempting  to 
derive  profit  from  the  food  crisis  in  order  to  establish 
a  capitalistic  and  agrarian  regime." 

August  Gauvin,  commenting  on  these  events  in 
the  Journal  des  Debuts,  June  4,  says:  "The  Red 
Army,  which  some  of  our  scatterbrains  would  like  to 
see  us  support,  is  supposed  to  carry  civil  warfare 
into  the  rural  districts  and  to  do  police  work  there 
for  the  Germans,  as  well  as  to  support  Bolshevism 
by  a  reign  of  terror.  If  there  be  any  doubt  concern- 
ing this,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  latest  dispatches  tell- 
ing of  the  recent  elections  in  the  different  parts  of 
Russia,  in  order  to  become  convinced.  Fearing  a 
check,  the  Maximalists  ordered  the  Red  Guard  to 
bring  the  electors  to  reason.  At  Rostof-on-the-Don, 
these  brave  soldiers — whose  instructors  ought  to  be — 
shot  down  2,000  members  or  supposed  members  of 
the  opposition!  At  Moscow  a  state  of  siege  has  been 
proclaimed,  and  the  opposition  papers  have  been 
suspended. 

"Such  is  the  new  regime  of  liberty  which  the 
Allies  would  be  called  upon  to  protect  if  we  were  to 
listen  to  the  simple  or  malicious  souls  who  imagine 
that  we  can  make  use  of  the  Bolshevists.  At  the  Ros- 
tof  elections,  in  spite  of  the  shooting,  the  Minimalist 
coalition  triumphed.    What  a  lesson  for  us!"  _ 

Andre  Giroud,  writing  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June 
4,  takes  these  events  as  an  opportunity  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Wilson  not  to  put  his  trust  in  the  Maximalist 
rulers  of  Russia:  "All  these  events  do  not  interest 
us  in  themselves.  According  to  us,  a  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia is  no  more  fit  to  free  itself  from  the  German  grip 
and  to  reconstruct  the  state  than  an  Anarchist  Russia. 

.  Their  quarrels,  however,  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  say  to  President  Wilson  and  to  those 
who,  like  him,  would  like  to  recognize  in  the  present 
exploiters  of  public  authority  the  authorized  mouth- 
pieces of  historic  Russia:  'By  what  right  do  you 
choose  between  Anarchists  and  Bolshevists?  By 
what  right  do  you  qualify  the  one  as  an  insurgent 
power  and  the  other  as  a  legitimate  power?  If,  by 
some  chance,  the  Anarchists  should  sieze  Moscow  to- 
morrow, would  you  hold  converse  with  them?'  In 
short,  the  influence  of  certain  Anarchists,  which  has 
the  same  origin  as  the  influence  of  the  Bolshevists, 
constitutes  for  the  Allies  a  call  to  order  which  they 
cannot  neglect. 

"It  is  a  fact  of  universal  experience  that  revo- 
lutions are  made  by  minorities.  Never  has  a  whole 
nation  gathered  in  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  new  social 
contract  by  a  majority  vote.  A  regime  first  imposes 
itself  by  force  and  then  tries  to  obtain  the  adherence 
of  the  majority.  That  is  what  one  after  the  other  of 
the  Russian  factions  has  attempted  to  do.  Who  would 
claim  seriously  that  the  Allies  can  sanction  a  Japanese 
intervention  only  after  having  submitted  it  to  the  free 
judgment  of  the  electors?  If  Mr.  Wilson  is  logical 
with  himself,  he  will  arrive  at  this  manifestly  absurd 
solution.  By  following  the  advice  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  People,  he  is  favoring  the  appetites  of  a  mi- 
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nority,  in  which  case  he  would  do  just  as  well  to  lis- 
ten to  the  far  more  numerous  and  authorized  voices 
which  are  calling  for  the  Allied  armies.  Minority 
for  minority,  he  would  at  least  be  supporting  a  group 
which  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  our 
Allies." 

The  Agreement  Between  Sweden  and  Great 

Britain 

The  French  papers  have  announced  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
which  will  materially  help  the  tonnage  problem  of 
the  Allies.  Sweden  agrees  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Great  Britain  400,000  tons  a  month  which  will  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  shillings  per  ton  per  month. 
One-half  of  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  for  in  English 
coal.  Sweden  is  also  to  receive  over  a  million  tons 
of  cereals  and  raw  materials.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  agrees  to  diminish  her  exportations  of  iron  to 
Germany  by  three  and  a  half  to  four  million  tons  a 
month. 

Rene  d'Aral,  commenting  on  this  agreement  in 
le  Gaulois,  June  2,  says:  "As  we  see,  the  agreement 
is  quite  advantageous  for  the  Allies  to  whom  it  brings 
an  additional  tonnage  which  is  quite  precious  to 
them.  Sweden  also  derives  a  benefit  from  this  accord, 
as  it  is  a  guarantee  against  the  famine  which  was 
threatening  her.  Yesterday's  event,  however,  inter- 
ests us  also  from  another  point  of  view:  it  shows  us 
that  the  brutal  policies  of  enslavement  which  Ger- 
many exercises  over  the  weak  as  soon  as  she  believes 
herslf  to  be  victorious,  are  beginning  to  disturb  those 
who  desire  to  maintain  their  independence." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  German  Peace  Offensive 
The  German  Press  continues  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  "peace  offensive"  at  this  time.  Many  of 
the  Liberal  papers,  such  as  the  Berliner  Tugeblatt 
and  the  Frunkfurter  Zeitung,  are  inclined  to  approve 
the  idea  of  a  definition  of  German  war  aims  demand- 
ed by  the  conservative  Kreuzzeitung  and  by  Vor- 
ivaerts  (see  Press  Review,  June  9th). 

Other  papers,  however,  protest  that  the  moment 
is  ill-chosen  for  a  discussion  of  this  sort,  that  "the 
word  is  now  with  the  guns"  and  that  a  decisive  mili- 
tary solution  is  necessary  first  to  bring  the  Allies  to 
reason. 

The  interesting  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
peace  discussion  has  an  official  inspiration,  and,  if  so, 
what  its  purpose  is  at  this  time.  The  mere  fact  that 
peace  is  discussed  in  the  papers  indicates  the  toler- 
ance of  the  Censorship.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
found,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  in  the  hope  of 
the  Government  of  weakening  enemy  morale  by 
dangling  the  hope  of  peace  before  them  at  a  moment 
when  they  are  "bleeding  and  crushed"  by  the.German 
offensive.  On  this  point,  the  German  Press  is  profuse 
in  vivid  descriptions  of  the  terror  of  the  French  who 
fled  before  the  advancing  German  Army.  The  crowds 
of  fleeing  refugees  on  the  route  to  Meaux  and  Paris 
and  the  rapid  desertion  of  the  capital  are  vividly  de- 
scribed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  German  public. 
According  to  the  German  Press,  the  banks  are  already 
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leaving  Paris  and  the  Government  is  getting  ready  to 
move  to  Bordeaux.  A  number  of  papers  are  frank 
in  saying  that  a  peace  offensive  should  be  a  political 
auxiliary  of  the  military  drive  in  order  to  realize  a 
victorious  peace. 

If  the  Government  has  tolerated  this  peace  com- 
ment, there  are  no  indications  that  it  has  gone  further 
and  used  diplomatic  channels  to  make  overtures  to 
the  Allies.  Official  comment  indicates  rather  the  re- 
newed lease  of  confidence  given  the  General  Staff  in 
the  hope  of  realizing  peace  through  victory. 

Germania,  the  party  organ  of  Chancellor  Hert- 
ling,  on  June  5,  analyzes  the  demands  made  by  the 
conservative  Kreuzzeitung  and  the  Socialist  Vorwaerts 
for  a  definition  of  war  aims.  The  Catholic  paper 
notes  that  the  only  difference  between  their  demands 
is  the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  made. 

How  are  the  objects  of  such  a  move  at  this  time 
explained?  Germania  accuses  its  protagonists  of 
making  a  political  move  against  the  Government,  and 
adds  that  the  moment  is  ill-chosen  for  a  new  peace 
declaration  from  Germany.  The  paper  recalls  the 
German  fears  in  the  early  part  of  April  that  Great 
Britain  would  make  a  peace  offer  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  a  crushing  defeat  and  to  checking  Hinden- 
burg's  plans  and  reminds  its  readers  of  the  use  made 
by  the  Allies'  propaganda  of  every  German  peace 
move  to  prove  German  weakness. 

"England  has  rejected  with  disdain  all  of  our 
advances.  She  forced  this  fourth  year  of  war  upon 
us  with  all  its  material  and  human  sacrifices.  If 
England,  feeling  that  her  affairs  are  going  badly, 
should  now  express  an  inclination  to  make  peace,  we 
could  not  seriously  open  negotiations  until  our  opera- 
tions had  been  methodically  developed  and  had 
achieved  full  success — unless  the  offers  made,  of 
course,  were  in  conformity  with  Germany's  interests 
and  contained  a  pledge  of  prompt  execution.  There 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  make 
such  an  offer.  She  has  always  found  a  way  to  save 
her  own  skin.  Doubtless,  she  has  great  interests  in 
Belgium  and  her  desire  is  to  defeat  Germany.  But 
fate  ordains  it  that  we  are  victors;  and  we  have  occu- 
pied Belgium. 

"But  her  vital  interests  are  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
there  that  she  has  been  successful  in  this  war.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  she  would  abandon  her  Allies  in 
order  to  defend  her  interests  in  the  East?  Germany, 
however,  would  not  abandon  her  Turkish  Ally  and 
thus  close  the  East  to  her  own  expansion." 

The  Kreuzzeitung  continues  its  discussion  on  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  declaration  of  peace 
terms.  "The  world  must  become  accustomed  to  our 
issential  demands  as  invariable  quantities,  which 
constitute  a  sine  quo  non  and  which  are  not  a  menace 
l<-  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the  enemy  countries. 
Such  a  declaration,  supported  by  our  military  success, 
would  lead  the  enemy  to  recognize  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  war.  A  peace  offensive  is  a  war  measure 
which  should  exploit  military  achievements  and  rap- 
idly open  the  way  to  an  advantageous  peace.  The 
duties  of  a  statesman  should  be  to  seek  the  political 
policy  which  opens  the  largest  horizon  to  us." 


The  program  outlined  in  this  paper  turns  on  three 
essential  points:  Liberty  of  the  seas,  the  settlement 
of  economic,  and,  thirdly,  of  colonial  questions. 
Freedom  of  the  seas  can  only  be  secured  when  Great 
Britain  reduces  her  fleet  to  a  number  just  sufficient 
for  maritime  police  and  disarms  and  internationalizes 
her  fortresses  of  Gibraltar,  Aden,  Malta,  and  Singa- 
pore. This  would  remove  all  value  of  the  Belgian 
coast  for  Germany. 

The  territory  Germany  holds  on  the  West  is  re- 
garded as  a  guarantee  that  will  permit  her  to  solve 
her  economic  problems  and  establish  her  commercial 
position  in  the  world.  "Germany's  world  commerce 
has  for  the  most  part  been  ruined  by  measures  con- 
trary to  International  Law.  It  is  but  natural  that  we 
demand  compensations  and  guarantees  for  the  future. 
We  demand  the  possibility  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  material,  without  which  Germany,  con- 
sidering her  position,  would  be  unable  to  exist." 

Colonial  questions  can  only  be  solved,  according 
to  this  outline,  by  the  return  to  Germany  of  her  col- 
onies and  by  repairing  the  damage  done  there.  Co- 
lonial possessions  should  be  so  divided  that  Germany 
be  able  to  expand  both  intensively  and  extensively. 
Germany  has  a  right  to  a  Colonial  Empire  which  cor- 
responds to  her  economic  position. 

Haussman,  a  Progressive  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag, declared  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
outlined  by  the  Kreuzzeitung  and  favors  a  discussion 
and  a  determination  of  Germany's  war  aims. 

The  war  aims  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  are  given  by 
the  Strassburger  Post,  April  27,  and  similar  programs 
from  commercial  and  industrial  societies  have  been 
published  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  these 
terms,  as  from  those  of  the  Kreuzzeitung,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  Germans  want  peace  it  must  be  a  German 
peace.  Thus,  the  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men and  Luebeck  have  approximately  the  same  war 
aims.  The  following  six  peace  conditions  have  been 
formulated  by  the  National  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives of  Hamburg,  and  the  Progressives  of  Bremen: 

1.  An  adequate  war  indemnity,  if  possible  in 
the  form  of  a  guaranteed  delivery  of  raw  materials. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  great  Colonial  Empire,  one 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  German  people. 

3.  The  enforcement  of  righteous  German  claims 
abroad. 

4.  Reestablishment  of  German  commerce,  to  be 
gained  by  inserting  "most-favored  nation"  clauses  in 
all  commercial  treaties.  This  would  counteract  the 
boycotts  threatened  by  Germany's  enemies. 

5.  An  absolute  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  German  commerce, — especially  as  to  equality 
of  treatment  in  enemy  harbors. 

6.  The  restoration  of  all  legal  rights  taken  from 
German  citizens  abroad  during  the  war.  These 
hinge  on  landed  property,  concessions,  etc. 

Only  the  Social-Democrats  oppose  these  condi- 
tions as  a  minimum  for  the  reestablishment  of  Ger- 
man commerce. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Hans  Delbrueck, 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrbuecher,  June,  1918,  discusses 
the  benefits  assured  to  Germany  by  the  Treaties  of 
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Brest-Litovsk,  and  favors  a  peace  of  conciliation  with 
the  Western  Powers: 

"When  a  general  peace  has  come,  German  public 
opinion  will  appreciate  more  justly  than  it  does  today 
the  results  of  German  policy  in  the  East.  The  West- 
ern Powers  will  have  to  resign  themselves  to  the  new 
situation  in  Germany.  They  will  be  able  to  do  it  on 
one  single  condition:  That  we  do  not  injure  their 
own  vital  needs. 

"Those  who  draw  the  conclusion  from  our  suc- 
cesses in  the  East  that  we  must  assure  ourselves  of 
similar  guarantees  in  the  West,  by  retaining  our  pow- 
er over  Belgium,  misunderstand  the  principles  of 
universal  politics.  To  establish  our  preponderance 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  at  the  same  time  is  to  real- 
ize our  universal  domination  or  at  least  to  threaten 
the  other  nations  with  this  universal  domination.  The 
world  would  not  be  able  to  live  under  such  a  menace. 
That  would  not  assure  peace,  but  would  perpetuate 
war.  The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  our  ex- 
pansion in  the  East — which  surpasses  all  our  hopes — 
is  to  preserve  in  the  West  a  proper  discretion.  To 
make  this  evident  to  the  enemy  is  to  hasten  the  mo- 
ment when  the  desire  for  peace  by  itself  will  be  able 
to  attain  its  realization.  But  it  will  be  necessary  first 
that  Hindenburg  speak  once  more." 

Censorship  and  Opinion 

The  reopening  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  sessions 
of  June  4  and  5  were  the  occasion  for  a  spirited  de-  i 
bate  on  the  Censorship  and  the  State  of  Siege.  Their 
purport  in  a  word  was  that  the  General  Staff  has  not 
confidence  in  public  opinion,  and  that  the  people  for 
their  part  increasingly  resent  the  oppression  of  the 
Staff. 

The  Censorship  is  controlled  by  the  General  Staff, 
which  operates  through  a  staff  of  more  than  160  offi- 
cers and  a  large  personnel.  But  this  central  control 
is  complicated  by  the  large  power  given  the  military 
Commander  of  each  region.  He  can  exercise  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  much  that  concerns  the  press. 
This  control  becomes  absolute  in  regions  where  a  state 
of  Siege  was  declared.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the 
time  of  the  German  strikes  in  February,  a  state  of 
Siege  was  declared  in  Brandenburg  (which  includes 
Berlin)  and  in  several  other  military  regions  where 
the  agitation  threatened  to  take  considerable  propor- 
tions. Here  special  military  tribunals  were  estab- 
lished. Their  first  action  was  to  apply  prompt  and 
summary  measures  to  the  strikers  (i.  e.,  the  front  for 
all  troublemakers  of  military  age).  This  task  com- 
pleted, they  turned  their  attention  to  pacifist  agitators, 
bolshevists,  and  other  classes  of  so-called  suspects. 

Von  Rechenburg  (Center)  in  the  session  of  June 
4th  protested  particularly,  accordingly  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  against  the  abuses  of  the  Central  Cen- 
sorship Bureau.  This  was  established  in  December, 
1916,  and  was  supposed  to  rectify  disputes  and  in- 
justices in  the  local  application  of  censorship  regula- 
tions. Von  Rechenburg  complained  that  it  failed  to 
give  justice  to  those  oppressed  and  even  tolerated  a 
"regrettable  propaganda  in  the  Army.-"  He  referred 
to  the  annexationist  propaganda,  and  declared  that 


if  not  directed  by  the  Commanders  of  the  Army,  was 
at  least  actively  carried  on  by  their  subordinates. 
These  are  given  a  free  hand  to  influence  army  opinion 
and  are  never  disavowed.  Von  Rechenburg  proposed 
that  all  censorship  not  of  an  immediate  military  na- 
ture be  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  and  not  by  the 
Staff. 

In  the  various  army  corps  "patriotic  lecture 
courses'"  have  been  given.  In  Slrassburg  alone,  more 
than  150  were  given  during  the  first  half  of  the  win- 
ter. Their  political  tenor  is  indicated  further  in  the 
course  of  the  Reichstag  debates. 

Bauer  (Socialist)  ironically  gave  specific  in- 
stances of  the  benevolence  of  the  censorship.  In 
Brandenburg,  the  Fatherland  Party  has  been  con- 
stantly encouraged,  while  Socialist  meetings  were  for- 
bidden. At  the  front,  patriotic  sheets  are  widely  cir- 
culated, while  the  Socialist  papers,  though  not  for- 
bidden, are  constantly  delayed.  In  Baden,  the  right 
of  meeting  has  been  withdrawn  since  the  strikes.  In 
the  region  of  the  Vlth  Army,  pacifist  and  woman  suf- 
frage meetings  are  forbidden.  In  Silesia,  the  Secre- 
tary-General who  had  been  classified  as  only  fit  for 
service  at  the  rear  was  sent  to  the  front. 

"The  Government  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply 
to  our  petitions,"  he  said.  "Socialist  requests  are 
politely  received  and  then  promptly  pigeon-holed. 
The  situation  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Minister 
of  War  fancies  he  excuses  himself  by  recalling  the 
strikes.  But  these  strikes  in  many  cases  were  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  the  harsh  measures  taken  by  the 
Military  Commanders.  In  such  conditions,  peace  at 
home  cannot  exist.  We  are  going  straight  toward  a 
catastrophe.  We  are  always  ready  to  support  the 
Army  for  a  completion  of  the  war,  but  on  condition 
that  these  disgraces  cease." 

Von  Wailrof,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  suppression  of  newspapers  is 
rare,  and  then  only  for  several  days;  that  complaints 
are  received  and  acted  upon;  and  finally  that  the 
French  and  American  Censorship  is  equally  rigorous. 

In  the  session  of  June  5th,  Gothein  gave  further 
details  of  the  oppressive  control  exercised  by  the 
Censorship.  The  Imperial  Office  of  the  Navy  forbade 
comment  on  the  naval  policy  of  von  Tirpitz,  and  even 
held  up  articles  by  Capt.  Perseus  and  Admiral  Glas- 
ter.  On  the  other  hand,  bitter  campaigns  against 
electoral  reform,  against  von  Kuehlmann  and  against 
the  Reichstag  itself,  were  encouraged.  Certain  pa- 
pers have  been  allowed  to  print,  for  example,  that 
von  Kuehlmann  is  not  German,  that  his  education  and 
his  ideas  are  international.  Bothein  concluded, 
"Militarized  politics,  that  is  the  evil  from  which  we 
suffer!" 

The  same  speaker  recalled  the  constant  attacks 
against  the  Reichstag  and  the  majority;  the  anti- 
Semitic  attacks  encouraged  by  the  military  censor; 
and  the  whimsical  notions  of  certain  Commanders  in 
suppressing  what  did  not  happen  to  please  them.  For 
example,  one  Commander  forbade  the  Dartmunder 
General  Anzeiger  to  write  anything  on  economic  con- 
ditions. At  Stettin,  the  Regional  Staff  ordered  a  cen- 
sus taken  on  all  the  Jews  and  when  the  High  Com- 
mand countermanded  this  order,  the  papers  were  not 
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permitted  to  publish  the  rectification.  Discussion  of 
war  aims  is  generally  forbidden,  except  for  the  an- 
nexionist  papers.  In  conclusion,  Gothein  declared 
that  the  official  bureau  organized  to  receive  complaints 
and  solve  them  has  been  absolutely  useless. 

General  von  Wrisberg  in  reply  to  these  accusa- 
tions, admitted  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
declined  to  make  any  reply  in  detail  "because  he  did 
not  have  the  necessary  documentation." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  6th,  commenting 
on  these  two  sessions,  notes  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Censorship  becomes  increasingly  oppressive.  Offices 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  Government,  have  little 
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by  little  taken  over  the  function  of  forcing  respect 
for  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  German  people. 
Furthermore,  it  declared,  these  offices  have  not  the 
least  conception  of  what  the  functions  of  Government 
and  the  wishes  of  the  parliamentary  majority  are, — 
by  the  will  of  which  this  Government  exists. 

"The  Army,"  it  protested,  "has  lost  almost  all  the 
confidence  of  public  opinion,  especially  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  How  can  we  explain  this  increasing 
suspicion?  It  is  because  of  the  people,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  patriots,  are  seeking,  after  four  years  of 
war,  to  find  a  different  way  to  express  themselves,  a 
way  which  is  entirely  apart  from  the  rigid  opinion 
demanded  in  military  circles." 
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German  Submarines  Along  the  American  Coast 

"The  recent  submarine  attacks  along  the  American 
coast  have  been  widely  commented  upon  in  the  French 
papers.  The  press  is  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
this  event  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Americans,  and 
qualifies  it  as  a  typical  example  of  German  "bluff." 

La  Lanterne,  June  7,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  acts  of  the  submarines  have  had  the  result  of 
giving  an  impetus  to  recruiting:  "It  does  not  seem 
to  be  probable  that  the  appearance  of  German  sub- 
marines in  American  waters  will  modify  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  to  the  sending  of  troops, 
but  it  shows  that  the  Germans  fear  the  arrival  of  the 
American  army. 

"The  telegrams  report  the  calm  with  which  Amer- 
ican opinion  has  taken  this  news,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  most  tangible  result  of  this  first  'Boche'  at- 
tempt has  been  to  increase  recruiting  for  the  naval 
forces." 

Le  Petit  Journal,  June  7,  believes  that  the  only 
result  of  bringing  the  war  to  the  United  States  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  decision  of  the  country  to  carry 
on  the  war  to  a  finish:  "The  Berlin  Government 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  captains  of  the  sub- 
marine flotilla,  flatters  itself  that  it  is  going  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  blockade  of  the  American  coast,  will 
not  be  slow  to  see  that  it  is  pursuing  an  idle  dream. 
And  if  it  likewise  cherished  the  design  of  terrorizing 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  paving  a  way 
for  peace  by  the  appearance  of  submarines,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  it  has  again  grievous- 
ly deceived  itself. 

"Far  from  discouraging  our  Allies,  this  audacious 
stroke  has  rather  increased  their  desire  to  conquer  a 
nation  which,  in  its  boundless  arrogance,  believes  it- 
self omnipotent  and  aims  at  the  domination  of  the 
world." 

Le  Temps,  June  7,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  cope 
with  the  submarine  menace:  "We  do  not  believe  that 
the  German  Navy  has  decided  to  build  large  sub- 
mersibles  capable  of  going  long  distances  out  of 
lightness  of  heart.  The  further  the  submarine  goes 
away  from  its  base,  the  more  it  loses  in  efficiency  and 
its  usefulness  greatly  decreases,  but  Germany  has 
been  forced  to  carry  submarine  warfare  to  far  away 
lands.  The  means  employed  against  her  by  the  Allies 
have  increased  in  effectiveness,  and  if  submarine  war- 
fare, according  to  the  official  expressions,  has  been 
checked  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  Allied  countries, 
and  also  in  the  zones  barred  by  Germany,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Azores  or  along  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  Germans  have  been  forced  to 
carry  their  piracy  to  more  distant  lands  and  now  they 


are  striving  to  delay  the  transportation  of  American 
tioops,  and  hinder  the  movement  of  food  supplies 
with  which  the  United  States  are  furnishing  their 
European  Allies. 

"Their  arrival  on  the  American  coast  has  sur- 
prised no  one,  and  the  article  which  the  Temps  pub- 
lished, commenting  on  the  American  effort,  has  shown 
that  the  Navy  Department  foresaw  that  it  would  have 
to  guard  against  them,  and  had  taken  all  necessary 
precautions.  It  has  developed  principally  the  con- 
struction of  patrol  boats,  light  cruisers  and  special 
gunboats;  it  has  created  the  submarine  destroyer. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  submersibles  will 
be  received  as  they  deserve,  and  that  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Allies  in  Europe  will  be  fully 
exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  prog- 
ress made  here  will  profit  them  there,  and  the  success 
will  be  the  same." 

Le  Gaulois,  June  7,  speculates  on  the  type  of  sub- 
marine which  may  be  operating  in  American  waters: 
"Did  the  Germans  intend  to  feed  themselves  by  means 
of  375-ton  submarines?  It  would  be  puerile  to  be- 
lieve it.  The  voyages  of  the  Deutschland  and  the 
Bremen  were  probably  only  experiments  in  the  navi- 
gation of  large  submarines.  The  Deutschland  was 
tiansformed  into  a  submersible  cruiser  similar  no 
doubt  to  the  type  which  has  begun  operations  on  the 
American  coast  and  one  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  English  submarine  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

"These  vessels  are  probably  of  1,200  or  1,500 
tons,  and  armed  with  one  or  two  150  millimeter  guns. 
These  guns  are  heavier  in  calibre  and  carry  further 
than  those  mounted  on  our  patrol  boats,  convoys,  and 
merchant  ships,  the  submarines  can  fire  before  coming 
within  the  range  of  our  guns;  this  will  compel  us  to 
increase  our  armament. 

"The  United  States  along  their  Coast,  are  going 
to  adopt  the  plans  announced,  but  which  they  have  not 
yet  adopted,  and  which,  furthermore,  are  classic:  to 
arm  all  their  ships,  to  convoy  them,  and  to  patrol  their 
coasts. 

"The  German  submarines  have  awkwardly  an- 
nounced their  presence.  Their  attack  will  not  retard 
the  sending  of  troops  to  France:  more  precautions 
will  be  taken,  and  they  will  be  far  more  safe. 

"But  a  1,200-ton  submarine  demands  in  its  con- 
struction far  more  labor,  material,  and  time  than  two 
oi  thre  400-ton  submarines.  If  it  be  one  of  three 
large  submarines  which  is  operating  on  the  American 
coast  it  may  prevent  two  or  three  small  submarines 
from  operating  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  where  they 
could  do  far  more  harm." 

The  Hope  of  America 

Louis  Dubreuilh  in  VHumanite,  June  10:  "The 
name  of  America  is  on  the  lips  of  everybody  at  pres- 
ent.   The  help  which  the  great  sister  republic  lias 
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already  brought  us  has  acted  and  continues  to  act  as 
a  strong  cordial.  This  help,  which  we  foresee  to  be 
powerfully  and  tirelessly  intensified  in  the  future, 
is  one  of  the  essential  reasons  why  we  should  not 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  events,  that  the 
furious  German  onslaught  will  finally  be  broken  up 
and  that  France  and  her  Allies  will  not  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  of  a  conqueror  intoxicated  with 
his  military  triumph. 

"'Fallacious  hopes?    Baseless  illusions?  Indeed, 
no!    We  see  acts,  and  promises  which  have  the  value 
of  acts.    In  spite  of  the  reserve  which  our  govern- 
ments impose  and  must  impose  upon  themselves  on 
this  subject,  we  know  that  thousands  of  American  re- 
cruits are  already  fighting  at  the  front  side  by  side 
with  the  soldiers  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Bel- 
gium.   We  know  that  these  recruits  have  already 
taken  part  in  many  battles  and  that  they  have  acted 
like  old  troops,  trained  and  hardened  to  war.  We 
know  that  their  number  is  increasing  every  day,  and 
that  soon  they  will  form  an  army,  a  very  large  army. 
In  proof  of  this  there  are  not  only  the  words  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  various  staffs,  there 
are  not  only  the  statements  of  the  news  agencies  and 
of  the  press,  there  are  the  statements  of  our  own 
officers  and  men,  who  are  endless  in  their  praise  of 
the  endurance  and  valor  of  their  new  companions  in 
arms.    This  testimony  is  not  mistaken  and  does  not 
deceive.    It  is  the  homage  of  very  brave  men  who 
know  what  war  is  from  having  waged  it  for  four  years, 
and  who  realize  what  qualities  and  what  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  it  demands  in  those  who  take  part  in  it.  So 
now  we  may  believe,  believe  fully  and  hope.  Al- 
though we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  gigantic  effort  of  production  and 
food  supply  which  the  United  States  have  under- 
taken, we  can  nevertheless  appreciate  it.    They  had 
promised  a  great  deal  a  few  months  ago,  and  now, 
in  the  gravity  of  events,  they  seem  to  have  given  even 
more  than  they  promised.    The  program  which  they 
are  actually  elaborating,  and  the  general  lines  of 
which  we  can  perceive,  allow  us  to  hope  that  within 
a  few  months  the  crisis  will  be  over  for  us,  and  that 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy  with  equal  if 
not  superior  forces,  if  he  persists  in  his  plans  of 
brutal  European  and  world  domination.  The  acts  of 
war  and  of  preparation  for  war  accomplished  by  our 
most  recent  Ally  both  on  our  territory  and  in  their 
own  country,  have  been  carried  on  so  methodically 
and  speedily  that  it  has  filled  the  accidental  or  partial 
spectators  with  admiration.  It  must  inspire  them  with 
confidence  and  a  feeling  of  security. 

"But  the  United  States,  and  this  is  a  point  on 
which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  the  United 
Slates  are  bringing  into  the  war  not  only  a  great  ma- 
terial force,  they  are  also  bringing  us  a  no  less  great 
moral  force.  Of  all  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  they  are  the  one  whose  Government  has  most 
clearly  defined  the  aims  which  it  is  pursuing  in  this 
conflict,  the  part  which  it  assigns  to  justice  and  civi- 
lization in  the  struggle  which  is  grieving  humanity. 
Il  is  for  the  realization  of  these  aims  that  President 
Wilson,  in  the  name  of  the  hundred  million  free  citi- 


zens whom  he  represents,  solemnly  declared  that  he 
entered  into  the  conflict  out  of  which  he  could  not 
selfishly  remain.  It  is  for  these  aims  that  a  year  ago 
he  cast  the  gauntlet  of  Democracy  into  the  face  of 
German  Imperialism,  and  it  is  for  these  aims  that  his 
compatriots  are  at  this  hour  fighting  so  bravely  and 
efficiently  in  Picardy,  in  Champagne,  and  in  Lorraine. 

"These  aims  are  likewise  an  element  of  action  and 
of  victory.  They  are  all  the  more  so  in  that  they 
coincide  intimately  with  the  profound  sentiments  of 
the  popular  masses  of  the  Allied  countries.  These 
latter,  as  ready  to  fight  on  today  as  they  were  yester- 
day for  their  threatened  national  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence, are  as  eager  as  the  United  States  for  a  real 
peace  which,  based  on  international  juridical  institu- 
tions, will  render  impossible  another  catastrophe  like 
the  present  one. 

"The  very  ones,  therefore,  who  are  bringing  the 
means  are  bringing  the  end  .  The  starry  banner  which 
now  floats  beside  ours  at  the  front,  bears  in  its  folds 
the  token  of  a  victorious  resistance  and  the  conditions 
of  a  just  and  safe  peace  for  tomorrow." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

German  Methods  and  American  Aid 

The  British  weekly  political  journal,  the  New 
Witness,  which  bears  strongly  the  impress  of  the  in- 
dependent but  always  stimulating  personality  of  its 
editor,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  has  recently  (June  7)  in- 
dulged in  a  characteristic  diatribe  against  the  current 
British  tendency  to  magnify  this  year's  German  suc- 
cesses and  to  copy  German  methods.  This  journal, 
always  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  pacifism  in  all  its 
forms  and  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  rallying 
point  of  the  whole-heartedly  patriotic  English  intel- 
lectuals, thus  defiantly  expresses  a  point  of  view  in 
which  England's  strength,  as  well  perhaps  as  English 
obstinacy,  is  trenchantly  thrown  in  relief  against  the 
Allies'  recent  military  reverses: 

"Now  least  of  all  should  we  speak  smooth  words 
about  our  enemies'  savage  discipline  and  their  swin- 
ish solidarity;  the  small-headed  insolence  of  the  few, 
of  the  multitudinous  sycophancy  of  the  many.  If 
they  were  really  marked  to  succeed,  as  happily  they 
are  not,  there  would  be  the  least  reason  of  all  for 
whitewashing  their  success.  Too  many  Englishmen 
have  at  the  back  of  their  minds  the  idea  that  perhaps 
Prussia  cannot  be  conquered,  but  can  at  least  be 
copied.  They  feel  as  if  even  defeat  might  have  its 
uses;  and  that  they  might  seize  in  the  mischance  of 
the  British  Empire  the  chance  of  the  Servile  Stale. 
It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  these  men  are  now 
.  balancing  a  brief  and  perfunctory  rebuke  of  the  Ger- 
man morality,  with  much  longer  and  more  elaborate 
laudations  of  the  German  mind.  It  is  all  nonsense, 
and  the  answer  to  it  is  in  the  simple  word  numbers. 
Nowhere  and  at  no  time  in  the  whole  of  this  war,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  the  Germans  achieved  a  great 
success  when  the  numbers  were  against  them.  No- 
where have  they  really  done  what  Foch  did  in  the 
first  Battle  of  the  Marne.  They  have  no  specialty  in 
men  who  command;  their  only  specialty  is  in  the  vast 

numbers  of  the  men  who  will  obey  

To  the  last,  if  need  be,  we  should  confront  this  wa  lk- 
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ing  calamity,  not  only  with  courage  but  with  con- 
tempt." 

A  very  able  instance  of  this  type  oi  respecttut 
attention  to  the  Germans,  whose  substance  refutes 
many  of  the  above  arguments  levelled  against  it,  is 
provided  by  Lieut.  Col.  Repington's  article  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  June  5.  Col.  Repington's  hatred  of 
the  Germans  is  tempered  by  an  attentive  regard  to 
what  he  feels  is  in  one  or  two  respects  their  superior 
strategy  and  he  would  arm  the  just  cause  of  the  Allies 
with  these  weapons  without  scruple  as  to  their  origin. 
He  promises  at  a  later  date  to  provide  his  readers 
with  a  study  of  German  methods  of  accomplishing 
surprise,  which  he  feels  they  "put  over"  with  a  success 
for  which  even  their  superior  numbers  do  not  suffi- 
ciently account. 

"If,  surprise  apart,"  he  continues,  there  is  one 
point  in  the  German  practice  which  I  admire,  it  is 
the  hard  training  of  the  German  infantry  for  these 
attacks,  and  the  habit  which  they  have  acquired  of 
acting  without  guns,  or  with  very  few  of  them,  after 
the  initial  attack.  They  go  to  school  before  these 
attacks  and  become  as  little  children,  which  is  the 
way  to  enter  a  position  as  well  as  the  Kingdom  oi 
Heaven.  Our  British  troops  have  been  starved  for 
training.  There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  main 
reason  has  been  want  of  reliefs  and  drafts.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  pretend  that  our  men  are  not  so  good  as  the 
Boches  or  our  training  not  so  good.  I  think  that  both 
are  better,  but  unless  War  Cabinets  so  order  our 
affairs  that  divisions  can  be  hauled  out  of  the  line  for 
a  month  every  quarter  in  order  that  they  may  be 
trained  up  to  concert  pitch  I  concede  that  our  Armies 
will  get  worse  while  the  Boche  infantry  is  getting 
better. 

"When  the  altogether  blessed  initiative  is  restored 
to  us  as  the  result  of  a  War  Cabinet  doing  the  right 
thing  for  six  months  consecutively,  I  suppose  that  we 
may  be  able  to  grapple  with  this  training  business 
again.  Then,  amongst  other  things,  our  infantry  must 
learn  to  lean  less  on  the  guns.  The  Boches,  in  their 
attacks,  have  plenty  of  machine  guns,  light  trench 
mortars,  and  pioneers  with  them,  and  also  light  guns 
which  accompany  them  at  serious  cost  to  themselves. 
But  most  of  the  guns,  and  especially  the  heavies,  can- 
not accompany  such  attacks  as  those  which  began  on 
March  21  and  May  27,  and  were,  I  must  say,  carried 
out  with  great  resolution.  I  believe  that  we  can  do 
everything  that  the  Boche  can  do,  and  do  it  better,  not 
excluding  a  surprise  concentration  —  witness  Cam- 
brai;  but  to  be  successful  we  must  unite  all  the  con- 
ditions for  success,  and  not  expect  it  to  drop  into  our 
mouths.  People  who  go  to  war  have  the  habit  of  get- 
ting their  deserts,  whatever  these  deserts  may  be,  and 
whether  faults  are  attributable  to  War  Cabinets  or 
Commanders.  The  only  certain  thing  in  war  is  that 
the  unexpected  always  happens  to  the  unprepared." 

Major  General  Maurice  takes  up  much  the  same 
tale  in  his  Daily  Chronicle  article  of  June  7.  He 
takes  the  Allies  War  Council's  declaration  of  June  2 
as  a  text  for  discussing  the  twin  situations  of  man- 
power and  the  concerted  command.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  article  are  as  follows: 


"To  put  the  case  bluntly  we  find  ourselves,  broad- 
ly speaking,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  were  in  1914. 
Then  we  had  not  made  adequate  preparation  for  a 
struggle  for  national  existence,  the  undeveloped  as- 
set of  the  Entente  was  the  military  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  it  was  a  question  of  holding  on  until 
our  new  armies  could  be  equipped,  trained  and  placed 
in  the  field.  In  1918,  having  again  failed  to  make 
adequate  preparation  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  Russia  and  the  massing  of  German 
troops  in  the  West,  we  are  once  more  holding  on,  but 
once  more  with  an  asset  to  develop,  the  military  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  

"Unfortunately  the  measures  to  increase  our  mil- 
itary man-power  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  April  9  can  hardly  all  become  effective,  owing  to 
the  time  required  for  combing  out  and  for  training, 
during  the  present  campaign.  The  position  appears 
to  be  that  we  have  again  let  the  enemy  get  the  start 
of  us,  in  that  he  had  his  drafts  trained  for  the  field 
before  our  own  were  ready,  and  could  draw  upon  the 
Russian  front,  while  we  had  no  corresponding  reser- 
voir to  which  to  turn.    Hence  our  present  anxieties. 

"The  authoritative  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
War  Council  of  the  advantage  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment possesses  'in  its  strategic  position  and  su- 
perior railway  communications'  should  settle  once 
for  all  the  barren  controversy  which  has  waged 
throughout  the  war  between  Easterner  and  Westerner. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  long  sea  communications,  ex- 
posed to  submarine  attack,  and  charged  not  only  with 
the  maintenance  of  armies  but  to  an  increasing  extent 
with  the  maintenance  of  national  life,  cannot  compete 
with  shorter  railway  communications  which  are  be- 
yond our  reach  except  by  an  occasional  air  raid.  This 
announcement  must  mean  that  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  question  of  external  commitments  beyond  such 
at.  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  vital  Imperial 
interests. 

"M.  Clemenceau's  declaration  that  'we  shall  have 
victory  if  the  public  authorities  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  situation'  is  not  the  least  pregnant  of  those  con- 
tained in  these  two  statements.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  enemy  government  scientifically  organized  for 
war.  Are  we  yet  scientifically  organized  for  war? 
We  have  been  through  troublous  times,  and  our  ma- 
chinery of  government  has  been  put  to  the  test;  has  it 
stood  the  test,  and  are  we  profiting  by  the  hard  lessons 
we  have  been  taught?  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
German  methods  on  the  battlefield,  but  we  have  as 
much  to  learn  from  German  methods  in  council,  meth- 
ods based  on  principles  which  have  been  tried  in  war 
and  not  found  wanting,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  war  by  a  free  people  as  by  Prussian  junk- 
erdom.  We  must  be  certain  that  the  lessons  will  be 
learned  and  applied  as  much  in  the  one  field  as  in  the 
other." 

Apart  from  these  critical  recommendations  for  an 
improvement  of  method;  the  chief  subject  of  military 
comment  in  the  British  press  continues  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's increasing  participation  on  the  fighting  fronts. 
Americans  may  well  be  reminded,  however,  in  read- 
ing the  cordial  accounts  which  follow  of  the  Ameri- 
can engagements  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  other  places 
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that  constructive  criticism  and  a  mood  of  watchful 
realism  in  terms  of  the  ever-trying  present  are  not 
unnaturally  beginning  to  appear  as  a  corollary  to 
British  appreciation.  Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  not- 
able speech  of  May  24  at  Edinburgh  reminded  his 
audience — which  next  morning  was  the  whole  British 
nation— that  (Times,  May  25)  "America,  with  all 
her  exertions,  is  not  at  the  present  moment  occupying 
what  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  the  accession  of 
fighting  strength  which  the  enemy  received  owing  to 
the  collapse  of  Russia."  Col.  Repington  also  mildly 
criticises  America  for  letting  the  number  of  her  troops 
in  France  be  known  so  soon.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment issued  by  Secretary  Baker  and  printed  in  the 
Daily  Mail  (Paris  edition,  June  12)  that  "The  num- 
ber of  men  sent  to  France  is  now  over  700,000,"  the 
following  comment  of  Col.  Repington  (Morning  Post, 
June  6)  should  be  if  interest:  "There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  America's  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  It  might  have  been  better  had  the  number  of 
her  troops  sent  to  Europe  been  more  studiously  con- 
cealed, but  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  this  was  not 
understood,  and  figures  were  announced  in  the  United 
States  to  defend  the  Administration  and  echoed  here 
to  cheer  up  the  fraint-hearted." 

The  American  defense  of  Chateau-Thierry,  which, 
according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  (June  6)  "covered 
with  glory"  the  machine  gun  detachment  which  car- 
ried it  out,  is  best  described  in  the  war  correspon- 
dence of  the  Daily  Mail  (June  6)  as  follows: 

"It  is  now  permissible  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  certain  American  machine-gun  de- 
tachments in  the  recent  fighting  around  and  in  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, on  the  Marne.  Nothing  that  has  yet 
happened  on  the  American  front  demonstrates  so  em- 
phatically those  splendid  qualities  of  initiative  and 
enterprise  with  which  the  American  Army  is  so  plenti- 
fully endowed  and  nothing  has  aroused  keener  en- 
thusiasm among  the  French  and  American  command- 
ers than  this  exploit  Dismounting  their 

guns  they  crossed  the  Marne  and  in  the  quaint  streets 
of  Chateau-Thierry  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Soon  columns  of  Germans  marching  four  abreast 
poured  into  the  town.  The  Americans  opened  fire, 
and  company  after  company  of  the  enemy  were  sorely 
shattered.  Repeatedly  the  Germans  tried  to  advance, 
only  to  fail  before  the  resistance  of  the  Americans. 

"Co-operating  with  French  troops,  the  Americans 
•  hove  the  Germans  out  of  the  town,  the  streets  of 
which  were  strewn  with  German  dead  and  wounded. 
The  Americans  fired  thousands  of  rounds  during  this 
engagement,  and  their  officers  estimate  they  must  have 
inflicted  at  least  1,000  casualties. 

"At  night  the  Germans  again  approached  the 
town,  and  early  next  morning  the  order  was  given  for 
a  retirement.  The  French  troops  had  got  safely 
across  and  were  fighting  on  the  bridge  with  the  enemy 
when  it  was  suddenly  blown  up.  The  Americans  were 
thus  left  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Marne  with  the 
enemy  in  front  and  the  river  behind.  Resolute  men, 
however,  know  no  despair,  and  still  carrying  their 
guns  they  descended  to  the  lower  banks  of  the  river 


and,  under  the  fire  of  enemy  machine  guns  and  ar- 
tillery, succeeded  in  reaching  the  next  bridge. 

"Their  exploit  evoked  high  commendation  from 
a  French  general,  who  declared  that  their  spirit  and 
enterprise  at  a  critical  moment  served  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  French  troops  fighting  around  Cha- 
teau-Thierry." 

The  Times'  special  correspondent  reports  on 
June  8  that  "in  the  Clignon  advance  on  Veuilly  the 
Americans  engaged  took  about  half  the  prisoners  and 
appear  to  have  behaved  with  much  gallantry."  His 
picture  of  these  troops  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne 
is  of  special  interest.  "I  arrived  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Marne  on  Sunday,"  he  says.  "A  large  Ameri- 
can group  of  infantry  had  gone  into  position  in  the 
proximity  of  Veuilly  Woods.  At  the  same  time  ma- 
chine-gun units,  followed  by  infantry,  were  swinging 
into  action  to  the  east  of  Veuilly  Woods.  On  Saturday 
morning  they  were  in  a  big  fight,  with  shallow 
trenches  dug,  machine-guns  and  rifles  rattling  defi- 
ance. They  were  given  support  lines  to  hold.  Be- 
fore 24  hours  had  passed  the  drift  of  the  battle  had 
shifted  the  lines  so  that,  in  many  places,  the  Ameri- 
can support  lines  were  100  yards  beyond  the  first 
lines.  French  and  Americans  were  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. In  an  area  to  the  east  Americans  went  immedi- 
ately into  action.  'How  are  the  Americans  fighting?' 
asked  an  American  officer  just  arrived  of  an  impor- 
tant French  general.  'If  they  did  any  better  I  should 
think  them  perfect,'  was  the  reply." 

In  the  broader  aspect  of  American  aid,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  plain-spoken  statement  during  his  great  speech 
ir  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  4  that  "the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  depends  on  the  help  of  America" 
has  been  received  with  noteworthy  appreciation  by  the 
British  press. 

Even  the  Daily  News  (June  6)  praises  M.  Clem- 
enceau's  candor  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can assistance.  This  radical  journal,  which  has  laid 
aside  its  anti-government  "sniping"  practice  during 
the  recent  offensive,  comments  illuminatingly  on  M. 
Clemenceau's  declaration  in  an  article  which  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"The  candor  of  M.  Clemenceau's  declaration  that 
America  and  America  alone  could  crown  the  Allied 
cause  with  victory  is  at  once  an  impressive  evidence 
of  the  single-minded  confidence  of  one  member  of 
the  Alliance  in  the  loyalty  of  another,  and  a  just  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  America  to  cast  into  the  scale 
a  weight  to  which  the  enemy  can  find  no  counterpoise. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  very 
magnitude  of  America's  contribution  enhances  the  im- 
mediate peril  of  the  Allies.  Till  United  States  troops 
were  actually  holding  the  front  trenches,  Germany 
consistently  affected,  and  may  conceivably  have  en- 
tertained, a  profound  scepticism  as  to  the  power  of 
America  to  intervene  effectively  in  an  European  war. 
She  has  already  seen  good  cause  at  Cantigny  and  Cha- 
teau-Thierry to  change  that  view,  and  the  necessity 
to  force  an  issue  before  such  men  as  held  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Marne  are  numbered  in  France  by  millions 
has  become  overwhelming.  For  that  reason,  if  no 
other,  was  furnished  by  the  internal  state  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  respite  from 
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the  German  onslaughts.  But  it  is  an  offensive  with 
a  time  limit,  and  M.  Clemenceau's  confidence  that  the 
Allies  can  hold  on  till  time  is  called  rests  on  a  sound 
estimate  of  all  factors." 

Finally,  Philip  Gibbs  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(June  7)  sums  up  moderate  British  opinion  on  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  the  war  as  follows:  "It  is  the 
American  soldiers,"  he  says,  "who  will  have  the  luck, 
we  hope,  to  give  the  final  death-blow  to  Gennan  mili- 
tarism, though  France  and  the  British  people  sus- 
tained the  first  four  years  of  agony  by  enormous  sac- 
rifice which  only  future  generations  will  fully  real- 

•>i 
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ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Comment  on  Clemenceau's  Speech 

Clemenceau's  explanations  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  June  4th,  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  at- 
tracted much  interest  in  the  German  press.  The 
papers  sought  first  for  proof  that  Clemenceau  was 
losing  ground,  and  then  that  the  French  people  were 
exhausted  by  war.  To  prove  the  first,  they  noted  the 
Socialist  opposition  to  Clemenceau,  the  constant  in- 
terruptions, and  the  protest  which  greeted  some  of  his 
explanations.  They  failed,  however,  to  mention  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Chamber  was  solid  in  ap- 
proval of  his  statements.  As  an  indication  of  French 
weakness,  they  took  Clemenceau's  own  words  and 
compared  his  admission  that  the  situation  is  now  seri- 
ous with  certain  of  his  previous  statements  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  rosier  outlook. 

German  attention  was  especially  attracted  by  his 
mention  of  the  Americans  and  the  decisive  role 
France  looks  to  the  American  Army  to  play  in  the 
war.  Thus,  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  June  5th,  writes: 
"Clemenceau  admits  that  the  present  moment  is  a 
cruel  one.  He,  however,  continus  singing  his  old 
tune  of  victory,  which  has  not  lost  all  effect,  as  is 
proved  by  the  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Chamber. 
He  brings  as  consolation,  American  aid:  'Victory  is 
ours  if  '  It  is  thus  that  Gambetta,  pre- 
decessor of  Clemenceau,  reassured  his  citizens  when 
Paris  was  about  to  surrender;  and  when  Paris  sur- 
rendered, Gambetta  promised  them  that  France  would 
be  victorious  if  she  continued  to  resist,  just  as  Clem- 
enceau does  today.  France  did  not  admit  her  defeat 
in  '71  and  it  will  be  the  same  today,  even  though  she 
be  flat  in  the  dust,  powerless,  and  deserted  by  her 
Allies." 

The  Am  Mittag,  June  6th,  sees  in  Clemenceau's 
statement  regarding  the  Americans,  "an  admission 
if  disquietude  and  unrest." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  6th,  interprets 
Clemenceau's  words  as  "an  effort  to  improve  French 
morale  by  assurances  of  American  aid.  His  state- 
ment that  the  French  fought  five  against  one  is  too 
absurd.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  Allies  is 
easily  proved.  If  Clemenceau  finds  himself  obliged 
to  resort  to  similar  arguments,  he  pays  the  German 
High  Command  a  real  compliment,  and  makes  the 
worst  of  criticism  of  the  French  Command." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  June  5th,  also  shows  irrita- 
tion at  this  statement.    "The  truth  is  we  are  slightly 


superior  in  numbers  to  our  adversaries,  but  our  real 
support  is  elsewhere."  Clemenceau  said  that  Ger- 
many's tactics  aim  at  "frightening  us."  "None  but 
a  novice  could  use  such  words.  Is  it  merely  an  act 
of  intimidation  to  throw  armies  into  defeat,  to  cap- 
ture such  quantities  of  war  material,  and  to  take  by 
assault  highly  fortified  positions?  Even  though  Clem- 
enceau continues  to  speak  of  the  arrival  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  see  that  he  is  merely  attempting  to 
awaken  hope  in  the  midst  of  a  situation,  which  recent 
events  have  made  extremely  critical." 

Germania,  June  6th,  finds  that  the  position  of 
Clemenceau  is  not  a  particularly  enviable  one.  It 
expresses  surprise,  however,  that  his  policy  continues 
to  triumph,  despite  Germany's  billiant  victories.  The 
real  secret  of  his  force,  Germania  continues,  is  the 
confidence  which  American  aid  has  inspired,  and 
which  he  has  just  praised. 

"We  do  not  find  in  this  speech  his  previous  men- 
aces and  trumpetings  of  victory.  He  underlines 
facts.  He  states  that  the  present  moment  is  a  critical 
one,  the  French  are  drawing  back,  that  the  French 
and  English  are  exhausting  themselves.  Should  we 
see  there  an  offer  of  peace?  This  is  impossible,  when 
we  consider  Clemenceau's  character,  and  his  past. 
How  then  explain  his  curious  expression  'if  the  Ger- 
mans are  decided  to  go  to  the  end,  victory  is  ours.' 
No  one  can  understand  how,  after  Hindenburg's  last 
offensive,  the  conclusions  of  a  series  of  German  vic- 
tories can  be  a  victory  for  France.  If  Clemenceau 
believes  that  he  can  stop  our  troops  by  such  declara- 
tions, he  is  badly  mistaken.  But  he  had  another  in- 
tention. He  wished  to  excite  the  ambitious  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  why  he  painted  the  situation  in  France 
in  such  dark  colors  and  held  up  the  Americans  as 
chose  destined  to  raise  up  the  exhausted  French  and 
English.  This  is  neither  a  peace  offer,  nor  a  warn- 
ing, but  an  appeal  to  American  support,  a  well 
adapted  appeal  to  American  opinion." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  7th,  explains  the 
parliamentary  significance  of  the  Clemenceau  debate: 
"It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time,  there  are  states- 
men of  importance  who  seriously  wish  to  overturn  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  evident  that  the  prospective  American 
support — the  last  hope  of  Clemenceau,  and  the  War 
Council  at  Versailles- — is  not  sufficiently  attractive  to 
make  the  responsible  position  of  the  Minister  a  desir- 
able one." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

The  Austrian  Socialists  and  the  German 
Offensive 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  1,  declares  that  the 
recent  successes  of  Hindenburg  provoke  little  enthu- 
siasm among  the  Austrian  and  German  lower  classes 
and  that  they  arouse  more  anxiety. 

"Once  more  the  German  troops  between  Noyon 
and  Rheims  are  advancing  from  victory  to  victory. 
But  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  these  successes  is 
much  less  intense  and  much  less  unanimous  than 
formerly.  During  this  war  so  many  victories  have 
been  celebrated  that  it  is  wearying  to  celebrate  new 
ones.  The  hope  of  ending  hostilities  by  a  victory  has 
i  so  many  times  proved  deceptive  that  even  the  most 
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brilliant  successes  no  longer  promise  peace  in  the  near 
future. 

"The  German  lower  classes  especially,  after  les- 
sons of  past  and  recent  experience,  are  asking  what 
advantages  their  leaders  expect  to  derive  from  the 
military  exploits  of  Germany.  The  victories  in  Rus- 
sia leading  to  the  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  have  made 
the  Russian  people  an  enemy  of  the  German  people 
and  have  instilled  into  the  peoples  of  Finland,  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  of  Lithuania,  of  Poland  and  of  the 
Ukraine  a  savage  hatred  of  everything  German. 


"How  are  the  leaders  of  Germany  to  exploit  the 
victories  in  the  West?  Have  we  not  heard  it  said  that 
they  wish  to  conclude  a  'strong  peace,'  to  annex 
French  Lorraine,  to  render  Belgium  economically  and 
politically  dependent  upon  the  German  Empire?  Can 
they  hope  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  upon  these 
bases?  Would  not  such  a  peace  perpetuate  hatred 
of  Germany  throughout  the  whole  world?  Would  it 
not  firmly  unite  all  the  enemies  of  Germany  and  pro- 
voke irremediably  a  war  of  revenge,  a  war  of  races, 
uniting  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Slavs  and  the  Latin 
races  together  against  us?" 
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The  German  Thrust  into  Asia 

For  a  long  time  past  the  British  press  has  been 
exhaustively  discussing  the  Russian  question.  At 
every  lull  in  the  offensive  the  state  of  Russia  under 
German  domination  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
German  progress  are  again  canvassed;  while  the  great 
dangers  to  the  Allied  world  inherent  in  this  process 
are  forcefully  reiterated,  particularly  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  into  German  lakes, 
the  increasing  meance  of  the  Teutonophile  Bolshevik 
control  of  Siberia  and  the  threatening  penetration  of 
India.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail 
now  in  Tokyo  is  still  consistently  and  vigorously  urg- 
ing in  this  connection  a  Japanese  military  advance 
west  from  Vladivostok;  but  the  support  in  Japan  to 
this  idea,  even  as  reflected  in  the  pro-intervention  sec- 
tion of  the  Japanese  press  quoted  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
is  far  from  decisive.  Meanwhile,  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations to  President  Wilson  to  provide  the  diplo- 
matic bridge  by  which  Japanese  intervention  in  Si- 
beria might  be  made  possible,  though  they  still  con- 
tinue, do  not  have  the  same  tone  of  urgent  exhorta- 
tion as  formerly  (See  Press  Review,  May  30) ;  as 
President  Wilson's  attitude  in  this  matter  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  matter  to  be 
frankly  left  to  the  development  of  American  opin- 
ion. 

In  the  way  of  a  lucid  and  authoritative  summary 
of  the  best  informed  British  public  opinion  on  the 
Russian  question  in  general  the  most  forceful  and 
representative  article  in  recent  weeks  is  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  Near  East  of  June  7  by  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol,  for  many  years  foreign  editor  of  the  Times 
and  a  writer  and  unprofessional  diplomat  in  ex- 
tremely close  touch  with  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
After  discussing  Germany's  ambitions  before  the  war 
to  force  a  Teutonic  passage  to  the  East  via  the  Bagh- 
dad railway,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  sums  up  Britain's 
situation  before  the  present  German  thrust  into  Asia 
as  follows: 

"The  collapse  of  Russia,  involving  the  subjec- 
tion of  Rumania,  opens  up  to  Germany  very  formid- 
able lines  of  advance  into  Asia,  of  which  she  has  not 
been  slow  to  measure  the  advantages.  Bolshevism 
has  thrown  not  merely  European  Russia  but  Asiatic 
Russia  into  the  melting  pot,  and  next  to  the  British 
Empire,  Russia  was  the  greatest  Asiatic,  and  it  is  es- 
sential to  remember,  the  greatest  Mohammedan,  Em- 
pire in  the  world.  For  the  new  lines  opened  up  to  Ger- 
many are  politico-religious  as  well  as  geographical. 
Only  a  passing  reference  needs  to  be  made  to  her  new 
line  of  access  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Constanza  through 
Rumania  and  the  now  Bulgarian  Dobrudja.  Far 
more  important  is  the  hold  she  is  acquiring  through 
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the  Ukraine,  where  she  rules  by  martial  law  even 
more  effectively  than  through  a  dummy  Ukrainian 
President  and  a  dummy  Ukrainian  Government,  over 
the  whole  Southern  Russia,  including  Odessa  and  the 
Crimea  and  the  Northern  Caucasus.  The  reports  that 
reach  this  country  from  those  unhappy  regions  are 
rare  and  vague,  but  amongst  more  recent  ones,  none 
is  more  significant  than  the  announcement  from  Ger- 
man sources  that  the  Ukraine  Government  at  Kieff  is 
insisting  on  the  annexation  of  Rostoff  on  the  Don, 
Novotcherkisk,  and  all  the  northern  district  of  Cau- 
casia, which  would  bring  under  German  control  the 
great  trunk  railway  running  from  Southern  Russia 
through  Rostoff  and  along  the  northern  foothills  jf 
the  main  Caucasus  range  to  Baku,  the  famous  oil  city 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  Crimea 
and  in  Northern  Caucasia,  moreover,  there  are  still 
large  Mohammedan  communities,  who  are  doubtless 
being  rapidly  taught  to  look  up  to  'Hajji  Mohammed 
Wilhelm'  as  the  'all-highest'  Protector  of  Islam  and 
the  staunch  ally  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Khalif  of  Stam- 
boul. 

"Meanwhile  from  the  southwest  the  Turkish  ar- 
mies themselves,  to  whom  the  Bolsheviks  handed  over 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  not  only  the  Armenian  provinces  of 
Asia-Minor  rescued  from  Turkey  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  during  the  war,  but  Kars  and  Batoum  and  all 
the  territories  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Russia  in  1878,  are 
marching  into  Southern  Caucasia  to  join  hands  with 
their  co-religionists  in  Northern  Caucasia,  and  are 
moving  also  towards  Northern  Persia,  where  the 
Turki  population,  also  Mohammedan,  though  of  the 
Shia,  and  not  of  the  Turkish  Sunni  persuasion,  has 
very  close  racial  and  linguistic  affinities  with  the  Os- 
manli  Turks.  The  effect,  upon  Persia  as  a  whole,  of 
the  elimination  of  Russia  as  an  Asiatic  Power  may  be 
left  over  for  another  occasion.  Let  us  for  the  mo- 
ment merely  bear  in  mind  that  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia  bordering  on  the  Caspian  the 
Turks  and  their  German  masters  can  easily  push  their 
way,  as  far  as  Persian  powers  of  resistance  go,  into 
Russian  Trans-Caspia,  and  seize  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway  to  Merv  and  Bokhara  and  the  Central  Asian 
cities  of  Samarkand  and  Tashkend,  which  the  Rus- 
sians extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  where  that 
river  alone  divided  the  Tsar's  dominions  from  those 
of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  The  starting-point  of 
the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  immediately  faces  Baku,  which  is,  with 
Astrakhan,  the  chief  Caspian  harbor,  and,  as  virtually 
all  the  shipping  of  the  Caspian  was  in  Russian  hands, 
if  is  bound  to  pass  now,  like  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
into  the  hands  of  Germany  or  of  those  whom  she 
chooses  to  appoint  as  her  receivers  for  that  part  of 
Russia's  bankrupt  estate. 

"Thus  through  the  Ukraine  and  along  the  north- 
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em  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea  and  through  Asia  Minor 
and  along  the  southern  littoral  Germany  is  now  ac- 
quiring control  of  two  converging  lines  of  advance  in- 
to the  Caucasus  and,  across  or  round  the  Caspian,  in- 
to what  was  Russian  Central  Asia.   Nor  is  that  all.  If 
Germany's  grip  on  the  Bolsheviks  is  as  firm  as  it  is 
described  in  a  letter  from  M.  Tereschenko,  formerly 
Kerensky's  Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  well-known  ad- 
vanced Revolutionist,  Vladimir  Burtseff,  who  has  just 
escaped  from  the  Bolshevik  clutches  and  handed  it 
for  publication  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle in  Christiania,  she  may  at  any  moment  possess 
herself  of  a  third  and  far  more  direct  line  of  advance 
into  Asia  by  the  great  Trans-Siberian  trunk  line. 
'Pro-Consul  Mirbach  (German  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia) is  ruling  in  Moscow'  writes  Tereschenko.  'Waves 
of  Bolshevik  eloquence  still  ripple,  but  grow  calm  as 
soon  as  the  new  ruler  frowns.    Lenin  and  Trotsky 
are  in  power  in  Moscow,  only  because  it  is  in  Ger- 
many's interests.    One  division  would  suffice  to  over- 
throw them,  but  the  Germans  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing.   The  Bolsheviks  are  more  useful  to  them  than 

the  rule  of  their  own  generals  They 

know  only  capitulation,  betrayal,  unquenchable  thirst 

for  power,  greed  and  pleasure  The  power 

of  the  Bolsheviks  is  a  Trojan  horse  painted  brightly, 
draped  with  flags  and  loud  phrases.  But  the  German 
soldier  sits  within,  ruling  and  calmly  smiling.'  Mos- 
cow is  the  main  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, of  which  a  branch  runs  straight  down  from 
Orenburg  to  Tashkend,  where  it  joins  up  with  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway. 

"Nor  does  Germany  require  to  pour  in  her  own 
troops  through  any  or  all  of  these  lines  of  advance. 
Even  if  she  cannot  perhaps  rely  on  the  whole  rank 
and  file  of  the  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  of  war 
in  those  regions  whom  Bolshevism  has  liberated  and 
possibly  infected,  there  are  enough  German  and  Aus- 
trian officers  now  at  large  there  to  apply  the  match  to 
the  powder  magazine.    For  the  turbulent  and  only 
partially  settled  populations  of  the  old  Central  Asian 
Khanates — the  Khirgiz  broke  out  into  active  rebel- 
lion against  Russia  in  1916 — contain  plenty  of  ex- 
plosive material.    They  are  in  touch  to  the  East  with 
all  that  Mohammedan  fringe  which  runs  along  the 
borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire  from  Western  Yun- 
nan and  Szechuan  into  Western  Kansu.    The  Turk- 
ish Pan-Turanians  claim  them  as  the  long-lost  broth- 
ers of  the  Osmanli  Turks.    The  claim  may  be  far 
fetched,  and  might  ultimately  prove  quite  inaccepta- 
able  to  the  long-lost  brothers.    Pan-Turanianism  is 
made  up  of  so  many  incongruous  factors  that  in  the 
long  run  it  must  almost  certainly  fall  to  pieces.  But 
like  Bolshevism,  it  will  play  in  the  meantime  into 
Germany's  hands,  and  the  tune  to  which  she  intends 
it  to  dance  may  be  gathered  from  the  new  interpre- 
tation she  places  on  the  mystic  B.B.B.,  which  is  read 
now  Berlin-Byzantium-Bokhara,  with  an  ultimate  ex- 
tension, of  which  both  China  and  Japan  seem  to  be 
taking  note,  to  Kiao-chao  on  the  far  Pacific. 

"Some  people  will  doubtless  try  to  minimize  Ger- 
man ambitions  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Far 
East  as  up  till  1914  they  minimized  her  ambitions 


in  the  Near  East.    Others  with  more  excuses  will  con- 
tend that  we  have  enough  to  do  at  the  present  moment 
to  ward  off  the  more  urgent  peril  at  our  gates.  But 
let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.    If  Germany  is  out 
to  crush  us  even  more  than  the  French  in  France,  her 
whole  thrust  into  Asia  is  aimed  solely  at  us.    Not  out 
of  its  own  inner  consciousness  has  the  German  Press 
drawn  the  inspiration  that,  even  if  our  armies  can 
be  driven  off  the  European  continent  in  this  war,  the 
British  Empire  can  only  be  destroyed  when  its  over- 
sea power,  of  which  the  chief  seat  is  held  to  be  India, 
shall  have  been  shattered — in  the  next  war,  if  not  in 
this.    Germany  is  confident  that  she  already  holds 
all  the  trumps  in  her  hand.   That  is  not  so.    She  does 
hold  some,  but  we  have  still  some  good  cards  to  play, 
if  we  know  how  to  use  them.    We  have  none,  how- 
ever, to  throw  away,  as  we  have  already  thrown  too 
many  away  in  the  past — least  of  all  in  Persia,  which 
is  now  marked  out  in  Berlin  for  a  more  important 
part  than  has  yet  been  assigned  to  her  in  the  war. 
The  Persian  situation  must,  however,  be  reserved  for 
a  subsequent  article." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Japan,  Russsia,  and  the  United  States 
The  French  papers  are  giving  prominence  to  an 
interview  with  Baron  Goto,  Japanese  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail. 
The  substance  of  this  interview  is  that  when  the  Allies 
make  a  definite  proposition,  Japan  will  be  willing  to 
"consider  it  with  sympathy."  The  Minister  believes 
that  "it  would  be  preferable  to  entrust  the  expedition 
to  a  single  nation,"  but  that  no  objection  would  be 
raised  to  a  participation  by  the  Allies. 

Questioned  concerning  the  compensations  which 
Japan  would  demand,  Baron  Goto  said:  "At  the 
present  time  we  are  not  thinking  of  compensations, 
but  of  doing  everything  that  is  in  our  power  to  help 
the  cause  of  the  Allies." 

When  questioned  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  Minister  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "Great  Britain  is  the  factor  which  has 
brought  America  and  Japan  into  closer  and  more  cor- 
dial relations." 

Although  practically  all  the  papers  publish  this 
I  interview,  very  few  comment  on  it.  Auguste  Gauvin, 
however,  publishes  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  June  1st,  in  which  he  says:  "France  and  Italy 
have  for  a  long  time  been  partisans  of  intervention 
in  Siberia.  After  hesitations  and  waverings,  England 
has  agreed  to  the  plan.  The  United  States  continues 
to  ponder  without  arriving  at  any  decision.  Neither 
materially  nor  morally  can  we  dispense  with  their 
help.  None  of  the  Allied  Governments  would  wish 
to  shock  the  American  people  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  furnishing  a  military  effort  which  greatly 
surpasses  all  that  had  been  hoped  for.  They  only 
wish  to  persuade  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  convince  President  Wilson,  whose 
decision  will  certainly  be  approved  afterwards  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Wilson  must,  therefore,  first  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  intervention,  and  then  he  must  author- 
ize the  sending  of  American  troops  to  Siberia. 
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Le  Temps  (May  31)  publishes  an  article  entitled 
"The  Other  Battle,"  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  see  the  importance  of  the  Russian  situation,, 
and  to  do  something  to  rescue  that  country. 

The  writer  tries  to  show  the  United  States  that,  im- 
portant as  events  may  be  on  the  Western  Front,  events 
in  Russia  must  not  be  neglected.  If  Germany  has 
been  able  to  launch  this  great  offensive,  it  is  precisely 
because  the  Allies  have  allowed  her  a  free  hand  in 
Russia,  thereby  enabling  her  to  transfer  her  divisions 
from  the  Eastern  Front  to  the  Western,  and  to  obtain 
great  quantities  of  supplies.  Germany,  however,  "has 
not  exhausted  all  the  military  advantages  which  she 
had  cause  to  expect  from  a  Russian  peace."  She 
hopes  to  recruit  more  soldiers  in  Russia  and  to  obtain 
great  economical  advantages  in  that  country. 

In  conclusion  the  article  says:  "Let  us  repeat 
to  our  friends  in  Washington  that  to  a  single  nation, 
but  that  no  objection  to  remain  with  arms  folded 
while  the  German  penetration  is  developing  in  Rus- 
sia, would  be  an  inexcusable  mistake,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  would  be  unlimited.  The  world 
conflict  is  being  carried  on  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West.  While  we  are  discussing  the  opportunity 
for  inter-allied  intervention  in  Russia,  ...  the 
Allies  may  be  losing  there  an  invisible  battle  which 
may  be  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war.  Action 
must  be  taken  at  any  cost.  London  and  Paris  are 
equally  convinced  of  this  fact." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Stories  of  the  Aisne  Offensive 

German  press  comment  on  the  Aisne  offensive  has 
been  a  curious  combination  of  exuberance  and  re- 
serve. The  advance  at  one  moment  was  heralded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  military  achievements  of  all  time, 
and  in  the  next  minimized  as  but  one  of  a  series  of  op- 
erations, a  part  of  a  whole,  which  will  involve  heavy 
fighting  for  full  realization  in  the  defeat  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

The  purpose  of  such  comment  is  two-fold:  On 
the  one  hand,  the  German  public  must  greet  the  Aisne 
advance  as  a  splendid  achievement  in  itself,  but  on 
the  other,  must  not  be  led  to  expect  too  much  from  it. 

On  this  drive,  there  has  been  the  usual  similar- 
ity in  military  comment,  consisting  in  journalistic  ex- 
pansions of  the  German  communiques,  emphasis  on 
incidents  of  the  battle  calculated  to  inspire  the  people 
with  confidence  in  the  military  leaders  and  in  the 
Army,  and  finally  a  series  of  stereotyped  conclusions 
which  the  people  are  expected  to  accept. 

A  summary  of  press  comment  from  May  28th  to 
date  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  battle  as  the  General 
Staff  would  have  it  known  by  the  German  people. 

"The  period  of  rest  taken  by  our  enemies  to  be 
a  sign  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  gave  us  time  for 
our  preparations.  These  comprised  the  shifting  and 
bringing  into  line  of  troops,  the  placing  of  our  heavy 
artillery  and  dumps,  the  further  training  of  our  as- 
sault-troops, and  an  application  of  lessons  from  re- 
cent experience  with  the  machine-guns."  (Hambur- 
ger Nachrichten,  May  29th.) 

The  Aisne  attack,  though  a  surprise  to  the  pub- 


lic, was  none  the  less  carefully  planned  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, according  to  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  2. 
"Our  hidden  goals  were  realized,  thanks  to  the  care- 
ful planning  of  the  High  Command.  From  the  firsl 
week  in  April  von  Boehn's  right  wing  lay  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ailette.  The  local  German  successes  of 
April  5  and  6  on  this  front  were  destined  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  drive  of  some  six  weeks  later — a 
proof  of  the  methodical  development  of  Hindenburg's 
strategy." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May  28th, 
indicates  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
preparation  of  such  a  coup  as  that  against  the  Che- 
min-des-Dames.  "If  surprises  like  that  of  yesterday 
are  to  succeed,  they  demand  a  thorough  preparation 
and  the  placing  in  position  of  countless  guns  and 
large  numbers  of  troops.  To  make  ready  under  the 
eyes  of  an  adversary  who  boasts  of  having  mastery 
of  the  air,  there  is  required  for  such  a  success  as 
that  of  the  Crown  Prince  time,  quiet,  and  serious  toil. 
The  length  of  the  pause  can  be  explained  by  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  preparations.  Our  troops  and  our 
leaders  have  again  done  splendidly." 

A  second  factor  in  the  German  success  on  the 
Aisne  was  the  element  of  surprise.  The  preparations 
for  the  offensive  were  carried  out  in  great  secrecy. 
Several  papers  describe  the  concentration  of  troops 
and  material  at  night,  which  passed  unobserved  by  the 
enemy.  Trench  movements  and  aerial  activity  were 
made  to  appear  no  more  intensified  in  this  sector  than 
in  neighboring  ones. 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  May  29th,  regards 
this  as  the  first  element  in  German  success  on  the 
Aisne. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  29th,  writes: 
"An  assault  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  that  on  the 
Aisne  took  weeks  to  prepare  in  all  its  details.  The 
enemy  detected  none  of  our  preparations  and  reck- 
oned only  on  an  attack  of  limited  proportions.  The 
difficulties  of  concealment  were  the  greater  since  the 
region  north  of  Laon  is  flat  and  bare.  The  last  nights 
were  so  clear  as  to  permit  of  excellent  observations 
by  enemy  aeroplanes."  But  the  Allies  did  not  see 
what  was  going  one,  and  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
pletely carried  off  their  feet  by  the  vigor  of  the  Ger- 
man onslaught  of  the  27th. 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  2nd,  summarizes 
the  reasons  for  this  Aisne  success. 

"The  main  feature  of  this  whole  operation  lies  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  element  of  surprise  by  the 
Germans.  Other  elements  were  the  execution;  and 
German  superiority  in  men  and  in  material.    .    .  . 

The  logical  consequence  of  all  this  is  mobile  war- 
fare. The  loss  of  ground  by  the  enemy  up  to  the 
present  time  is  not  due  merely  to  the  usual  initial 
successes  of  an  attack  but  increases  daily,  and  as  ad- 
mitted the  enemy  has  not  stopped.  The  strategic 
weakening  of  our  enemies  is  still  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  these  new  defeats.  They  must  now  once 
more  realize  that  strategic  inactivity  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. General  Foch  has  failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions. The  British  reports,  which  since  May  29th 
have  been  silent  regarding  the  Aisne  defeat,  confirm 
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this.  Without  question,  they  regard  the  French  as  re- 
sponsible." 

The  Aisne  offensive  resembles  that  of  March  21st 
on  the  Somme,  that  of  April  9th  on  the  Lys,  in  ex- 
tent, opening,  and  in  duration.  It  was  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  a  wide  expanse  of  front.  Each  of  the  three 
lasted  about  ten  days.  The  main  attack  toward  the 
Aisne  had  the  Chemin-des-Dames  as  immediate  ob- 
jective. The  official  version  announced  that  this  was 
confided  to  von  Boehn,  while  on  the  left  von  Below 
was  to  open  a  flank  attack,  at  the  same  time  block- 
ing a  possible  French  counter-attack  from  Rheims. 
The  enemy  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  ac- 
cording to  German  versions,  with  six  Army  Corps. 

The  Wolff  Bureau,  May  30th,  describes  the  early 
phases  in  detail.  Certain  of  the  hills  of  the  Chemin- 
des-Dames  were  600  feet  high.  There  were  barbed 
wire  entanglements  and  cement  works  along  the  entire 
line.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  May  29th,  empha- 
sizes these  obstacles  of  the  terrain. 

""The  battle  opened  on  the  swampy  ground  of  the 
Oise-Aisne  Canal,  and  the  river  Ailette.  In  spite  of 
dry  weather,  water  still  filled  the  trenches  and  ditches. 
The  enemy  were  posted  on  steep  hills  beyond.  Our 
troops  had  to  forge  a  way  through  the  morass  and 
artificial  obstructions.  Firm  bridges  were  impossi- 
ble. Docks  and  floating  bridges  had  to  be  built,  upon 
which  the  enemy  concentrated  the  whole  of  his  artil- 
lery fire.  Bridges  destroyed  had  to  be  quickly  re- 
paired. The  pride  of  our  Engineers  was  wounded. 
They  accomplished  miracles  in  speed  and  in  excel- 
lence of  construction.  On  the  heels  of  the  Engineers 
followed  the  Infantry.  At  2  a.  m.  was  opened  the 
artilley  preparation,  and  at  4  o'clock  the  attack  be- 
gan. 

The  Wolff  Bureau,  May  30th,  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  this  first  phase. 

"It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  without  wind 
and  clouds — favorable  to  our  artillery  preparation. 
Just  before  daybreak,  our  artillery  opened  fire,  and 
was  followed  by  an  assault  behind  the  advancing  bar- 
rage. Later,  sunshine  made  it  possible  for  our  troops 
to  note  paths  and  objectives  much  better  than  on 
March  21st.  About  6  o'clock  the  height  had  been 
scaled  at  numerous  points  and  the  positions  of  Cra- 
onne,  the  plateau  of  Craonne  and  of  Malmaison,  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  French  fought  many  long 
weeks  last  year,  were  again  in  our  hands.  From  the 
heights,  our  soldiers  opened  a  way  to  the  plain,  as 
far  as  the  battlefields  of  the  Marne.  While  our  bat- 
teries were  hoisted  on  the  heights  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  our  center  divisions  swept  down  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  ravines  into  the  valley  of  the  Aisne. 
They  passed  Breve,  Aizy  and  Lancy.  Our  left  wing 
entered  Pontavert,  a  town  which  had  not  seen  German 
soldiers  since  1914.  Shortly  after  noon,  the  Aisne 
was  crossed  and  the  whole  system  of  French  positions 
was  in  our  hands." 

All  the  papers  emphasize  the  surprise  of  the  Al- 
lies. The  French  were  confident  that  their  position 
"ii  the  Chemin-des-Dames  was  impregnable.  They 
did  not  take  even  the  artillery  preparation  seriously. 


When  it  began,  they  remained  peacefully  in  their 
dugouts  and  afterward  the  violence  of  the  fire  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  out.  When  finally  they  did 
come  out,  according  to  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  June 
1st,  "they  found  their  batteries  already  occupied  by 
the  Germans,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do 
but  to  surrender. 

"The  whole  of  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  of 
the  Malmaison  Fort,  the  capture  of  which,  in  view  of 
its  dominating  position  over  the  Ailette  region,  ap- 
pears incomprehensible  and  wonderful,  were  taken 
prisoners.  At  Forte  Conde  the  remnants  of  the  66th 
Chasseur  Battalion  surrendered  after  the  71st  French 
Chasseur  Battalion  had  vainly  sought  to  escape,  and 
the  8th  French  Battalion  of  Chasseurs,  all  picked 
troops,  were  almost  annihilated.  How  great  was  the 
confusion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  captured  French 
General  drove  unsuspectingly  into  the  German  lines 
in  his  motor-car,  whilst  a  captured  English  general, 
who  was  unable  to  obtain  any  news  from  his  own  divi- 
sion as  to  the  situation,  came  over  on  foot  to  his 
French  neighbor  at  Fismes  in  order  to  make  inquiries. 
In  Fismes,  however,  he  encountered  German  troops, 
who  were  sitting  in  their  field  kitchens.  They  made 
him  prisoner.  The  confusion  at  the  station  of  Fismes 
was  indescribable.  Fresh  troops  were  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  defeated  troops  and  had  to  surren- 
der without  being  able  to  engage  in  the  fighting." 
{Deutsche  Zeitung,  Scheuermann,  June  1st.) 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  June  4th,  in  an  arti- 
cle, "Strategic  vs.  Desultory  Arrangements,"  describes 
further  the  general  disorder. 

"The  confusion  of  the  enemy  was  proved  by  his 
way  of  introducing  reserves.  After  the  first  line  was 
crushed  the  Allied  Commanders  still  thought  it  merely 
a  demonstration.  Completely  deceived  by  the  Ger- 
man preparations,  they  believed  that  the  goal  of  the 
attack  could  at  most  be  the  Chemin-des-Dames  ridge, 
and  engaged  their  reserves  accordingly.  But  the  Ger- 
man advance  was  already  approaching  the  Aisne.  It 
now  became  high  time  to  begin  the  retreat  toward  the 
southern  heights,  and  three  divisions  resting  nearby 
were  hurriedly  brought  up.  These  melted  away  with- 
out being  able  to  stop  the  German  advance  on  the 
heights.  The  remainder  of  the  beaten  troops  became 
entangled  in  the  newly  introduced  divisions,  stopped 
them,  pushed  them  to  the  rear,  and  German  pressure 
became  perceptibly  stronger. 

"The  leaders  again  believed  it  but  a  bluff  on  the 
part  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  and  thought  now 
that  only  the  Vesle  could  possibly  be  the  aim  of  the 
German  attack.  So  they  inserted  two  divisions  and 
were  disconcerted  when  the  Germans,  with  measured 
certainty,  swarmed  over  the  heights  south  of  the  Vesle. 

"But  now  the  British-French  front  was  danger- 
ously extended  and  thin;  everywhere  breaches  were 
made.  As  fresh,  as  if  they  had  just  been  placed  in 
the  line,  and  had  not  had  the  long  battle  and  march 
from  the  Ailette  behind  them,  the  Germans  forced 
their  way  into  the  gaps  in  the  enemy  line  and  pressed 
it  back  on  either  side.  The  number  of  prisoners  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Allies  have 
studied  our  methods  and  have  sought  to  imitate  our 
'militarism.'  That  they  have  learned  much  from  us 
we  know.  But  here,  on  a  single  fighting  day,  the  rig- 
idity of  trench  warfare  was  transformed  into  whirling 
mobile  fighting.  The  English  and  the  French  Com- 
mands were  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  was  be- 
yond them.  Their  troops  found  themselves  placed  m 
positions  where  they  were  inferior  to  the  more  mobile, 
better  disciplined,  and  more  confident  German  groups. 
The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the  splen- 
did German  advance  to  the  Marne." 

In  short,  not  only  was  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  en- 
filaded on  the  capture  of  Berry-au-Bac,  but  the  Che-  . 
min-des-Dames  was  captured  by  frontal  attack  as  well. 

The  Wolff  Bureau,  May  30th,  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  advance  of  von  Winckler's  corps  on  the 
front  Pargny-Filain.  One  regiment,  that  on  the  right, 
progressed  with  ease,  while  that  on  the  left  met  with 
such  obstacles  that  the  reserve  regiment  had  to  be 
called  in  to  support  it.  Meantime,  the  French  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  across  the  Ailette.  French  ma- 
chine guns  on  several  occasions  blocked  the  way  and 
finally  the  smashing  and  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Pargny  proved  for  the  .Germans  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise. 

The  Germans  note  that  the  fortress  of  Conde  was 
the  hardest  of  all  to  capture.  Dr.  Wegener,  in  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  3rd,  remarks  that  it  stood  on 
a  thickly  wooded  slope  and  was  obstinately  defended 
by  the  French  reserves,  hastily  rushed  to  the  scene  of 
action.  It  required  several  assaults  to  capture  it,  and 
only  fell  on  the  28th. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  German  press  cites  the  ease 
with  which  the  British  positions  to  the  East  were  over- 
come. The  50th  Division  there  had  come  for  a  rest 
and  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  an  attack.  Cali- 
fornia Ridge  fell  at  4.13  A.  M.,  just  two  hours  after 
the  beginning  of  the  artillery  preparation.  That  night, 
the  Aisne  had  been  crossed  at  many  points,  and  even 
the  Vesle  at  Fismes, — 18  kilometers  from  the  point 
of  departure. 

Osburn  describes  the  capture  of  Soissons  in  the 
Vossische  Zeitung:  "They  captured  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Waast  and  St.  Medard.  Bavarian  Engineers  pre- 
ceded the  troops  and  prevented  destruction  of  the 
bridges.  The  French  were  slowly  pushed  back  in  a 
number  of  bloody  street  encounters,  enfiladed  by  ma- 
chine gun  fire.  The  fighting  lasted  through  the  29th 
and  30th,  until  finally  the  height  of  Pasly,  which  dom- 
inated the  city,  was  captured." 

The  gains  of  the  first  three  days  were  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  taking  an  inventory.  The  German 
press  pointed  out  the  absence  of  German  losses,  com- 
pared to  the  heavy  casualties  of  the  enemy.  Grand 
totals  of  prisoners  and  booty,  as  described  elsewhere, 
were  announced  to  be  daily  on  the  increase,  and  the 
Germans  have  done  their  best  to  make  their  attack 
appear  as  a  major  victory  in  this  year's  offensive. 

German  and  Allied  Losses 
Scheuermann  in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  (June  5)  declares  that  German  losses  have 
been  smaller  in  their  Aisne  offensive  than  in  any  of 


those  preceding,  and  contrasts  these  with  the  heavy 
casualties  of  the  Allies.  He  then  proceeds  to  encour- 
age his  readers  with  the  following  characteristic  prop- 
aganda: 

"Everywhere  on  the  battlefield  the  small  number 
of  German  dead  is  noticeable.   On  the  California  pla- 
teau, the  possession  of  which  cost  the  French  thou- 
sands of  lives,  six  or  seven  German  dead  were  counted. 
This  does  not  mean  that  in  other  places  troops  have 
not  had  to  pay  for  victory  with  heavy  loss  of  life,  but 
on  the  whole  the  number  of  the  dead  is  as  astonish- 
ingly small  as  that  of  the  wounded.    In  many  of  the 
hospitals  made  ready  for  the  attack  the  surgeons  were 
astonished  at  the  small  number  of  patients.  Prob- 
ably in  none  of  the  great  battles  on  the  West  Front 
have  the  total  German  losses  been  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  enemy  as  on  this  advance 
from  the  Ailette  to  the  Marne.    Including  all  the 
cases  of  slightly  wounded,  they  did  not  equal  one- 
sixth  of  the  enemy  losses.   According  to  the  report  of 
June  2,  the  enemy  had  lost  as  prisoners  since  May  27, 
1,299  officers  and  48,752  men,  but  these  figures  are 
less  than  the  actual  numbers.    These  figures  give  an 
idea  of  the  total  losses  of  the  enemy  in  prisoners, 
dead  and  wounded." 

The  last  report  of  losses  of  the  Allies  in  prison- 
ers, in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  6,  gave  more 
than  55,000  prisoners,  including  more  than  1,500 
officers,  captured  since  May  27.  More  than  650  guns 
and  more  than  2,000  machine  guns  are  claimed  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  same  time.  This  makes  a  to- 
tal of  185,000  prisoners,  2,250  guns  and  several  thou- 
sand machine  guns  claimed  to  have  been  captured  by 
the  Germans  since  March  21. 

As  yet  the  Germans  have  given  nothing  but  gen- 
eral totals,  confining  their  narratives  to  specific  cap- 
tures of  booty,  as  follows: 

(Official,  May  31st.)  "On  the  aviation  field  of 
Magneux,  which  was  hastily  abandoned  by  the  British, 
were  found  13  hangars  in  good  condition.  In  front  of 
the  hangars  were  20  machines,  ready  for  flight,  com- 
bat and  reconnaissance  planes,  of  the  most  recent 
model.  We  captured  an  automobile  garage — 10  ma- 
chines, some  tires,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  ben- 
zine. It  would  have  been  easy  to  set  fire  to  the  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  and  the  planes.  This  was  neglected, 
which  proves  that  the  retreat  was  neither  methodical 
nor  progressive,  as  claimed  by  the  French  in  their 
communiques." 

(Official,  May  30th.)  British  losses  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  following  claims:  "The  64th  Brigade 
lost  30  per  cent,  in  prisoners,  and  30  per  cent,  in  dead 
and  wounded,  a  total  of  60  per  cent.  The  62nd  Bri- 
gade of  the  21st  Division  had  35  per  cent,  of  its  men 
taken  prisoners,  as  many  dead  and  wounded,  a  total 
1  in  all  of  70  per  cent.  The  110th  Brigade  had  60  per 
cent,  of  its  strength  captured  in  addition  to  the  25  per 
cent,  dead  and  wounded,  or  85  per  cent,  total  loss. 

"To  reinforce  the  62nd  Brigade  of  the  21st  Divi- 
sion the  7th  Brigade  of  the  25th  Division  was  put  in 
at  Cormicy.  This  brigade  lost  there  50  per  cent,  of 
its  strength  in  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
pioneers  of  the  25th  Division,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  battle  to  support  the  64th  Brigade,  lost  at  Her- 
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monville  40  per  cent,  of  their  men  as  prisoners,  dead, 
or  wounded.  The  8th  Division  had  taken  part  in  all 
the  Spring  battles  since  the  21st  of  March.  After  a 
short  rest,  it  was  put  into  this  new  sector  where  it  re- 
lieved the  French.  This  Division,  likewise,  did  not 
expect  an  offensive  at  this  point.  The  liaison  service 
and  the  service  of  transmission  of  orders  were  dis- 
organized from  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  25th 
Brigade  also  lost  heavily.  The  8th  British  Division 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  very  young  re- 
cruits. 


"From  the  German  attack  of  May  27th,  1,861  men 
and  80  officers  of  the  50th  British  Division  were  cap- 
tured on  the  sector  of  Bouconville,  two  kilometers 
southeast  of  Corbery.  During  the  action,  almost  all 
the  battalions  of  this  Division,  including  the  battalion 
of  pioneers,  were  engaged  haphazard  in  the  battle. 
Reinforcements  arrived  too  late.  The  Division,  which 
had  already  suffered  greatly  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  once  more  suffered  bloody  losses.  We  like- 
wise captured  on  the  sector  of  the  50th  Division  nu- 
merous French  batteries,  which  were  reinforcing  the 
very  weak  artillery  of  this  British  Division." 
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The  Second  Day  of  the  Battle  of  June  9 
Henri  Bidou  in  le  Journal  des  Debats,  June  12: 
"Colonel  Repington  wrote  on  June  4  in  the  Morning 
Post:  'My  idea  is  that  the  Germans  will  not  advance 
on  Paris  along  a  narrower  front  than  the  line  Mont- 
didier-Chateau-Thierry,  and  that,  before  this  advance 
can  be  started,  measures  will  be  taken  to  try  and  neu- 
tralize at  least  the  British  and  French  armies  between 
Arras  and  Montdidier.'  That  is  common  sense.  The 
English  critic  continues:  'Will  the  Germans,  in  the 
interval,  attempt,  between  Noyon  and  Lassigny,  a 
short  operation  parallel  to  the  action  of  the  German 
corps  fighting  at  present  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise?" 
The  battle  of  June  9  answers  this  question.  The  at- 
tack is,  however,  wider  than  Colonel  Repington  had 
foreseen,  since  it  stretches  from  Montdidier  to  Noyon. 

"Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  this  operation  is  to 
reduce  the  French  salient  Montdidier-Noyon-Chateau- 
Thierry  inserted  between  the  two  German  salients  of 
March  and  May,  and  having  as  bisector  the  line  of  the 
Oise,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  main  roads  to  Paris.  As 
this  Montdidier-Noyon-Chateau-Thierry  salient  is  in 
reality  the  defense  of  Paris  itself,  and  has  been 
brought  to  within  75  or  80  kilometers  of  the  capital, 
we  must  first  investigate  its  structure. 

"It  is  known  that  to  the  west  of  the  Oise  the  region 
Montdidier-Noyon  is  subdivided  into  three  sectors: 
to  the  west  the  great  plateaus  of  more  than  150  meters 
which  are  south  of  Montdidier;  to  the  east,  the  hills  of 
Lassigny;  in  the  center,  a  depression  through  which 
passes  the  road  which  leads  from  Roye  to  Paris.  To 
the  east  of  the  Oise;  the  Noyon-Chateau-Thierry 
region  is  likewise  divided  into  five  sections:  (1)  the 
front  of  the  Carlepont  Woods,  which  prevents  progress 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise;  (2)  the  plateaus  to  the 
north  of  the  Aisne,  barred  on  the  Moulin-sous-Tou- 
vent-Mouvion  front;  (3)  the  plateaus  to  the  south  of 
the  Aisne,  barred  approximately  at  the  height  of  a 
line  west  of  Parnant-Dommiers ;  (4)  the  forest  of  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets,  defended  along  its  whole  eastern  edge, 
betwen  Vertefeuille  to  the  north,  and  the  Ourcq  to  the 
south;  (5)  the  plateaus  between  the  Ourcq  and  the 
Marne  defended  along  a  slanting  line  from  Troesnes 
west  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

"Five  great  roads  lead  down  from  this  front  to 
Paris.  They  are,  from  the  German  right  to  the  left, 
the  road  which  leads  from  Roye  through  Estree-Saint- 
Denis,  Pont-Sainte-Maxence,  and  Senlis;  the  road  of 
the  Oise,  which  leads  from  Soissons  through  Villers- 
Cotterets  and  Nanteuil-le-Haudouin;  the  road  of  the 
Ourcq,  through  Fere-en-Tardenois  and  la  Ferte-Milon, 
which  follows  the  direct  line  Paris-Rheims;  finally  the 
road  of  the  Marne  through  Chateau-Thierry  and  la 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  These  principal  axes  are  joined 
to  each  other  by  innumerable  branches. 


"Al  what  distance  from  Paris  is  the  front  traced 
along  these  converging  axes?  The  distance  from  Mont- 
didier to  Paris,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  85  kilometers; 
from  Noyon,  89;  from  the  northeastern  point  of  the 
forest  of  Villers-Cotterets,  75;  from  Chateau-Thierry, 
75.  In  short,  the  enemy  spreads  around  Paris  along 
about  a  quarter  of  a  circle  .  .  .  (one  line  cen- 
sored). The  two  extremities  of  this  sector  of  attack 
are  marked  by  the  two  points  where  the  American 
troops  have  so  gloriously  made  their  entry  into  the 
great  battle ;  to  our  left  Cantigny,  northwest  of  Mont- 
didier; to  our  right  Bouresches,  northwest  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  The  distance  between  these  two  points,  as 
the  crow  flies,  is  90  kilometers,  but  the  curve  in  the 
front  makes  it  a  far  longer  distance. 

"If  one  wished,  these  terms  might  be  reduced  to 
a  single  geometrical  form,  by  considering  the  triangle 
Paris-Montdidier-Chateau-Thierry  as  equilateral;  one 
might  then  consider  that  the  enemy  is  attacking  along 
the  arc  of  a  circle  corresponding  to  one  side  of  the 
inscribed  hexagon,  and  that,  in  this  segment,  he  is 
trying  to  pass  from  the  arc  to  the  chord.  As  for  doing 
any  more — that  is  to  say,  really  attempting  a  direct 
attack  on  Paris — it  is,  as  Colonel  Repington  remarked, 
a  very  dangerous  operation  as  long  as  the  right  flank 
of  the  assailant  is  not  solidly  supported  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arras,  Amiens,  and  the  Amiens-Paris  road. 
It  might  be  added  that  his  left  flank,  along  the  Marne 
which  he  has  not  crossed,  then  the  Dormans-Rheims 
road,  and  finally  the  Champagne  battlefield,  is  scarce- 
ly any  more  solid. 

"Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the  present  operation, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  reduction  of  the  Oise  salient.  As 
we  remarked  the  enemy  attacked  the  left  side  on  June 
9.    We  might  ask  why  the  attack  did  not  occur  along 
the  whole  salient,  instead  of  on  one  flank  only.  Is  it 
because  the  enemy  did  not  wish  to  attack  along  such 
an  extended  front  after  having  used  up  more  than  50 
divisions  in  the  offensive  of  the  Aisne?    Is  it  because, 
finding  himself  before  our  right  flank,  on  new  ground 
where  he  had  not  been  able  yet  to  bring  up  a  part  of 
his  artillery,  he  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  time 
necessary  for  it  to  come  up?    Naturally  we  ask  these 
questions  without  claiming  in  any  manner  to  have 
found  the  answer.    Besides,  the  Germans  willingly 
attack  a  single  flank  when  they  have  a  salient  to  re- 
duce.  They  did  this  at  Gorlice  in  1915,  they  did  it  at 
Verdun  in  1916,  where  they  attacked  along  one  bank 
of  the  Meuse  as  they  are  doing  now  along  one  bank  of 
the  Oise.    Whatever  may  be  the  case,  whether  they 
considered  that  their  flanks  were  insufficiently  sup- 
ported and  the  attacking  sector  too  narrow,  or  whether 
they  considered  that  their  preparations  were  incom- 
plete for  such  a  great  effort,  or  whether  it  was  for 
some  other  reason  it  is  evident  that  the  Germans  did 
not  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  great  drive 
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on  Paris  along  the  converging  axes  which  we  de- 
scribed. They  limited  themselves  to  a  partial,  but 
very  energetic  attack  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
their  front. 

"The  results  which  they  obtained  in  these  are  not 
negligible.  The  first  day  on  the  Roye-Paris  axis,  they 
advanced  their  centre  as  far  as  Ressons,  and  later  to 
Marqueglise.  But  this  advance  in  a  point  and  along 
a  depression  would  have  been  extremely  precarious 
if  it  had  not  been  flanked  by  the  possession  of  the 
heights  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  Germans  ob- 
tained this  element  of  security  yesterday.  On  the  right 
they  captured  the  Mery  plateau.  On  their  left  they 
had  before  them  the  woods  of  Lassigny  cut  so  deeply 
by  the  streams  that  they  resemble  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  The  Northern  petal  would  be  represented  by 
the  Thiescourt  woods.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing this,  and  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the  flower  with- 
out advancing  any  further.  These  are  good  tactical 
results.  We  should  like  to  know  how  much  they  cost, 
in  order  to  know  whether  the  operation  is  good  or  bad 
for  the  enemy.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  materially 
modify  the  general  situation.  Compiegne,  the  imme- 
diate objective,  has  not  been  reached.  The  advance 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  general  line  of  our  positions  along  the  oppo- 
site bank,  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  At  the 
other  extremity,  the  situation  along  the  Montdidier 
plateau  remains  unchanged." 

President  Wilson  and  Peace 
Practically  all  the  French  papers  are  reproducing, 
with  very  little  comment,  President  Wilson's  recent 
speech  to  the  delegation  of  Mexican  journalists.  Au- 
guste  Gauvin,  however,  writing  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  June  11,  comments  quite  extensively  on  the 
speech: 

"President  Wilson,  who  is  pushing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  war  with  admirable  energy,  does  not  fear  to 
talk  of  peace.  Speaking  yesterday  to  some  Mexicans 
who  were  passing  through  Washington  he  insisted  on 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  Mexico,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  'only  the  sincere  desire  to  help  the  Mexi- 
cans to  rid  themselves  of  a  man  who,  at  that  time,  pre- 
vented any  settlement  of  their  affairs.'  In  Europe 
he  is  'the  champion  of  those  nations  which  have  not 
had  the  military  training  which  would  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  strongest  nations  of  the  world.'  He  is 
seeking  no  particular  advantage.  He  desires  to  found 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  on  a  solid  base.  Mr. 
Wilson's  idea  of  this  peace  is  as  follows:  'The  Entire 
family  of  nations  will  have  to  guarantee  each  nation 
that  no  one  of  them  will  violate  its  political  indepen- 
dence or  its  territorial  integrity.  This  is  the  basis — the 
only  conceivable  basis — for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  had  the  ambition  to 
see  the  States  of  the  two  continents  of  America  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  path  leading  to  this  basis  for 
peace.  Peace  can  only  come  from  confidence.  As 
long  as  there  is  distrust  there  will  be  misunderstand- 
ings; as  long  as  there  are  misunderstandings,  troubles 
will  result  from  them.' 


"The  idea  that  the  entire  family  of  nations  must 
guarantee  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  each  member  may  be  discussed.  This 
would  be  ideal.  Unfortunately,  perfection  is  not  of 
this  world.  Lacking  a  unanimity  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  guar- 
antee of  a  compact  group  of  States  resolved  to  honor 
their  pledges.  The  others  will  come  in  later  if  they 
so  choose.  When  one  persists  in  the  search  for  unan- 
imity, one  always  ends  in  submitting  to  the  conditions 
of  the  minority.  It  is  a  deplorable  example.  The 
Allies  are  even  now  sufficiently  numerous,  and  their 
influence  spreads  far  enough  for  them  to  state  the 
basis  of  future  peace  as  defined  by  President  Wilson. 
They  will  then  see  whether  their  statutes  can  agree 
with  those  which  certain  neutral  countries,  such  as 
Switzerland,  are  at  present  elaborating.  But  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made.  UHumanite  informs  us  this  morn- 
ing that  the  report  of  the  committee  presided  over  by 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  several  weeks.  Why  the  delay  in  pub- 
lishing it? 

"The  battles  actually  being  waged  by  no  means 
prevent  a  parallel  political  action.  Let  the  diplomats 
do  their  duty  while  the  soldiers  are  doing  theirs.  When 
the  battles  result  in  success,  the  work  of  the  diplomats 
serves  better  to  exploit  the  victory.  When  they  are 
unsuccessful,  it  attenuates  the  consequences  of  defeat. 
But  it  is  imprudent,  it  is  criminal  for  the  political 
men  to  remain  with  arms  folded,  watching  the  results 
of  the  battles.  This  sight  was  observed  at  Bordeaux 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Under  the  pretext  that 
the  invader  was  some  day  going  to  be  expelled  from 
our  country,  and  that  our  armies  were  soon  going  to 
settle  everything,  it  was  declared  useless  to  bother 
with  other  matters.  It  is  thus  that  die  Triple  Entente 
neglected  to  assure  for  itself  the  Straights.  We  re- 
peat; every  one  to  his  own  trade. 

"President  Wilson  again  took  up  the  Russian  ques- 
tion in  his  speech  yesterday.  'We  cannot,'  he  said,  'do 
anything  without  supporting  Russia.'  We  note  this 
statement,  and  beg  the  eminent  leader  of  the  State 
not  to  treat  Russia  less  favorably  than  Mexico.  He 
intervened  in  the  neighboring  Republic  in  order  to  aid 
the  Mexicans  to  rid  themselves  of  a  man  who  was 
making  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  impossible.  Log- 
ical with  himself  let  him  help  the  Russians  to  rid  them- 
selves ol  the  Bolshevist  domination,  more  odious  and 
more  nefarious  than  that  of  an  adventurer  of  the  Pam- 
pas. Once  this  abject  tyranny  is  overhrown  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  in  a  position  to  come  into  their  own 
again.  The  re-establishment  of  order  in  Mexico  only 
had  a  limited  interest.  The  suppression  of  anarchy 
in  Russia  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
world." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  German  Factor  of  Surprise 
Lieut.  Col.  Repington  contributes  to  the  Morning 
Post  of  June  10  the  article  he  promised  some  days 
ago  on  the  factor  of  surprise  in  the  recent  German  op- 
erations. His  study  is  of  exceptional  interest,  being 
based  not  only  on  a  long  and  elaborate  study  of  the 
inner  history  of  recent  campaigns,  but  being  docu- 
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merited  with  captured  German  orders  and  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  plans  of  both  sides  in  the  Aisne  offen- 
sive of  May  27: 

"The  question  which  Allied  soldiers  are  all  asking 
each  other  is  why  we  were  apparently  surprised  on 
March  21  and  May  27.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  surprise  was  mainly  due  to  the  admitted  excellence 
of  the  German  preparations  or  to  the  alleged  inferi- 
ority of  our  own,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  but 
we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  search  for  the 
truth  and  in  the  avoidance  of  the  recurrence  of  these 
episodes  which,  according  to  German  accounts — 
doubtless  exaggerated — cost  the  Allies  175,000  pris- 
oners and  2,000  guns  between  March  21  and  June  4. 

"The  account  given  by  German  Main  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  March  21  to  31,  and 
published  in  the  German  press  between  May  19  and 
25,  is  of  some  assistance  to  us  in  our  quest.  So  are 
von  Hutier's  Instructions  on  the  preservation  of  se- 
crecy during  the  phase  of  preparation  and  the  ap- 
proach march. 

"The  general  plan  of  the  two  German  attacks, 
which  were  strangely  similar  in  conception  and  in  re- 
sults, is  now  known.  With  no  great  superiority  in  the 
aggregate,  but  with  the  priceless  advantage  of  the  ini- 
tiative, the  German  Staff  prepared  to  organize  an 
overwhelming  local  superiority  and  to  exploit  it  to  the 
last  breath  of  man  and  horse  until  the  Allied  reserves 
re-established  an  equilibrium.  For  this  purpose  the 
enemy  prepared  a  striking  force  of  some  forty  divi- 
sions, trained  it  hard  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
then  arranged  for  its  more  or  less  secret  concentration 
at  the  point  selected  for  the  attack.  Under  cover  of  a 
devastating  bombardment  of  short  duration  it  was 
then  driven  home.  On  both  occasions  it  overwhelmed 
the  defense  by  its  momentum,  and  penetrated  just  as 
far  as  it  could — to  Mondidier  in  March  and  to  the 
Marne  in  May — before  its  momentum  was  exhausted. 

"Everything  was  done  to  help  the  attack.  Tanks, 
field  guns,  light  trench-mortars,  machine-guns,  and 
other  material  aids  were  supplied  in  profusion.  Many 
battalions  of  pioneers,  accompanied  the  columns, 
and  many  labor  battalions  followed  them  to  secure 
and  remove  the  booty.  Cavalry  lent  their  aid,  and  a 
concentration  of  aircraft  gave  the  Germans  a  tem- 
porary advantage  above  the  ground.  Bridges  were 
rapidly  thrown,  and  lines  of  motor  lorries  brought 
forward  munitions  and  supplies.  In  a  previously 
peaceful  and  quiet  landscape  the  whole  countryside 
became  suddenly  alive  with  troops  and  trains,  and  the 
mass  rolled  on,  constantly  reinforced  from  the  rear, 
breaking  down  by  its  sheer  weight  and  high  training 
the  resistance  of  a  numerically  very  inferior  enemy. 
After  a  few  days  of  extreme  effort  the  striking  force 
was  withdrawn  for  repairs,  and  was  replaced  by  sec- 
ond-grade troops,  much  reinforced  by  guns.  We  be- 
gan to  talk  of  stabilization,  though  a  less  accurate  and 
less  applicable  word  I  cannot  name.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Germans  had  solved  for  the  time  their  prob- 
lem of  the  Western  front,  and  in  each  case  were  free 
to  begin  again. 

"Now  the  40  to  45  divisions  used  in  each  of  these 
attacks  were  not  a  body  of  bandits  which  could  be  hid- 


den in  a  thicket.  They  must  have  covered  whole  dis- 
tricts in  their  approach  marches  during  many  days. 
Even  admitting  night  marches,  the  use  of  railways 
and  motor  transport,  and  the  best  utilization  of  all 
cover,  it  is  not  creditable  to  us  that  they  scored  off  us 
in  this  way.   How  did  they  do  it? 

"Von  Hutier  tells  us  in  his  General  Order  to  his 
troops.  He  begins  by  saying  that  the  instructions  for 
preserving  the  secrecy  of  important  military  opera- 
tions had  not  been  observed  on  recent  occasions,  and 
that  the  success  of  all  such  operations  depends  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  enemy  of  the  preparations  for 
them.  Above  all,  he  says,  the  enemy  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  place  selected  and  of  the  extent  of  the  projected 
action.  Discreet  silence  is,  therefore,  a  sacred  duty 
for  every  officer  or  soldier  at  the  front,  on  the  lines  of 
communication,  or  on  leave.  He  who  in  his  conversa- 
tion or  letters  speaks  of  preparations  for  a  battle  or 
reveals  them  by  imprudent  words  is  culpable,  says 
vcn  Hutier,  towards  his  comrades  and  his  country. 

"He  recommends  lectures  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  secrecy.  Circulation  on  the  roads  must  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  All  ground  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  view  must  be  marked  on  maps,  and 
posts  must  be  placed  on  roads  to  restrict  circulation 
and  to  prevent  anyone  from  showing  himself.  For 
protection  against  aircraft,  all  lights  in  billets  must 
be  shaded,  every  wagon  must  be  defiladed  from  the 
enemy's  view,  and  any  new  construction  or  defensive 
work  must  be  camouflaged  before  it  is  begun.  All 
paths  leading  to  main  roads  must  be  studiously  con- 
cealed. Troops  must  be  shown  by  photographs  how 
concealment  from  aircraft  can  be  obtained,  and  Ger- 
man aircraft  must  be  constantly  employed  to  verify 
the  adequacy  of  the  camouflage. 

"Staff  officers  are  ordered  not  to  discuss  secret 
matters  in  the  presence  of  any  unauthorized  visitors. 
Officers  alone  are  to  be  entrusted  with  secret  docu- 
ments, and  these  latter  are  to  be  guarded  at  night  by 
a  trustworthy  person.  The  reproduction  of  secret 
documents  must  take  place  under  the  surveillance  of 
an  officer,  and  officers  alone  are  to  draw  the  secret 
maps.  No  paper  or  map  marked  secret  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  front  lines  or  to  be  carried  in  aeroplanes  or 
balloons.  No  secret  affair  is  to  be  discussed  over  the 
the  telephone,  as  the  enemy,  von  Hutier  declares, 
can  hear  conversation  for  seven  miles  behind  the 
German  front  line.  No  telephonic  installations  are 
to  go  further  forward  than  the  posts  of  commandants 
of  sectors,  and  all  other  telephone  lines  are  to  be  dis- 
mantled. No  military  question  is  to  be  discussed 
with  any  civilian.  Prudence  is  recommended  during 
conversations  in  a  mess  or  on  the  railway.  All  civil- 
ians are  to  be  turned  out  of  messes,  staff  offices,  and 
other  centres  occupied  by  troops,  while  a  watch  is  to 
be  kept  in  front  lines  for  spies  dressed  in  German  uni- 
forms. Finally,  in  each  group  and  division  a  staff 
officer  is  to  be  specially  appointed  to  supervise  the 
secrecy  of  operations. 

"No  doubt  to  complete  these  indications  we  re- 
quire a  sample  of  German  orders  for  the  actual  ap- 
proach marches,  but  any  trained  Staff  officer  can 
imagine  them,  and  it  is  the  veiled  approach  march, 
the  concealed  concentration  for  the  offensive,  that  Ger- 
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man  Main  Headquarter?  justly  vaunts  as  its  master- 
piece,  as  we  previously  vaunted  ours  before  Cambrai. 
This  German  secret  we  have  to  penetrate  in  future, 
and  the  work  must  be  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative  unimportance  how  many  air  victories  our 
pilots  obtain  if  they  do  not  pay  more  attention  to 
reconnaissance  than  to  duelling.  If  our  Air  Force, 
and  that  of  our  Allies,  does  not  succeed  in  future  in  j 
identifying  the  German  approach  march  then  we  must 
revise  our  opinions  of  the  advantage  of  superiority 
in  the  air.  for  this  superiority,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  superiority  and  priority  of  information.  It  is  j 
the  same  with  Intelligence  work,  and  a  Commander 
in  the  field  is  very  gravely  handicapped  if  either 
Service  fails  him  in  critical  days." 

ENEMY  PRZS?  German 

America,  axd  the  War 
The  German  press  shows  increasing  irritation 
against  America  and  things  American.  The  conserva- 
tive  press  is  particularly  violent  and  acrid.  Colonel 
von  Herwarth.  former  military  attache  to  Washing- 
torn  enumerates  indications  of  discontent  in  the 
Lnited  Mates  and  gives  example  of  a  "growing  op- 
position to  the  personal  policies  of  the  President." 
His  article  in  the  T  ossiche  Zeitimg.  May  16th.  is 
headed  "Wilson's  War."  "Wilson  is  one  of  the  most 
treacherous  war  agitators.  In  March.  1917.  England 
was  ready  to  talk  terms,  but  America  prevented  her. 
The  American  ideal  is  the  dollar,  and  the  world  will  i 
realize  one  day  that  the  American  monev  bag  is  a 
greater  obstacle  to  peace  than  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Belgnim  have  ever  been."  |  A  similar  statement  was 
made  in  Koelnische  Zeitung.  May  18th.  and  in  Ger- 
mania,  the  same  date.  I 

\  on  Herwarth  takes  great  relish  in  attacking 
American  institutions.  "There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  they  make  so  many  laws  as  in  the  L  nited 
states  and  yet  there  they  pretend  that  Germany  is 
crushed  under  the  words  "keep  off.'  With  us.  re- 
strictions are  effective  and  reasonable,  while  in 
America,  laws  are  always  broken.  The  American 
imagines  the  existence  of  a  law  is  enough  to  stop  an 
a^use. 

"The  enemies  of  war  cannot  voice  their  opinion 
freely.  A  very  interesting  demonstration  took  place, 
however,  on  May  4th  (in  New  York),  when  15.000 
people  gathered  to  protest  against  conscription  in 
Ireland.  This  was  in  reality  a  demonstration  against 
war. 

"An  English  publicist.  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  who 
nas  just  returned  from  a  voyage  of  many  months' 
visit  to  America,  states  that  he  found  the  President 
very  changed  and  lost  in  a  deep  melancholy.  Every-  1 
body  there  knows  that  this  is  'his  war."  If  he  hoped 
to  become  the  world  dictator,  he  should  realize  to-  j 
day  that  this  was  a  deception.  The  Japanese  danger 
paralyses  his  force  of  action.  He  opposed  Japanese 
intervention  recently  in  the  Far  East  and  found  him- 
self the  subject  of  attacks  by  the  British  Press.  His 
relations  to  the  Allies  are  typical.  Neither  Clemen- 
ceau  nor  Lloyd  George  informed  him  of  the  Emperor 


Charles*  letter  and  the  negotiations  which  followed 
it." 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  Xorddeutsehe  Allge- 
"'erne  /.  .:  .  .  May  21st.  comment  on  Wilson's 
speech  at  the  Red  Cross  meeting  in  New  York.  Wil- 
son discloses  more  and  more  his  real  character  and 
his  real  object,  which  is  the  Americanization  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  other  hand,  he  pretends  to  raise  again 
the  question  of  the  Far  East.  But.  to  do  that  he  must 
first  win  the  war." 

The  papers  of  the  Catholic  Centre  and  of  the 
National  Liberal  parties  are  hardly  more  tolerant  to- 
ward the  Lnited  States  than  the  conservative  sheets 
cited  above.  Germania.  May  21sL  regrets  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  duped  by  their  press  and  Gov- 
ernment. The  Magdeburgisehe  Zeitung  of  the  same 
date  notes  the  contrast  between  Wilson's  warlike  ad- 
dress at  the  Red  Cross  meeting,  and  the  recent  declara- 
tions by  those  inclined  toward  peace  in  British  official 
circles.  The  paper  adds  that  all  those  responsible  for 
prolonging  the  war  are  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 

American  lynehings  are  a  favorite  subject  of  Ger- 
man comment.  The  German  Press  loses  no  occasion 
to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  "frequent  tarring- 
and-featherings"  and  concludes  from  these  that  law 
and  order  in  America  have  been  replaced  bv  a  "ger- 
manophobia"  which  stops  at  nothing.  Even  the  usu- 
ally moderate  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  22nd.  gives 
a  picture  of  President  ^  ilson  inciting  the  "mob"  to 
lynch  pacifists.  The  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  how- 
ever, notes  that  the  opposition  to  Wilson  is  verv  great. 
The  J  ossische  Zeitung  of  May  21  and  22  takes  a  less 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  President.  It  reviews  the 
'* Wilson-Clem enceau  dueL"  the  President  represent- 
ing moderation  and  the  French  statesman,  "bellicose 
ianaticism."  "For  the  moment  Clemenceau  defeats 
Wilson,  and  the  war  makers  in  America  are  stronger 
than  the  French  pacifists,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
Wilson  will  come  out  on  top  because  he  will  Live 
longer." 

C 

The  German  papers  lose  no  occasion  to  compare 
American  promises  for  war  support  with  their  too 
feeble  realization.  The  Kreuzzeitung.  Mav  17.  and 
the  Taegliche  Rundschau.  -May  24.  conclude  that  it 
would  be  better  for  America  to  win  a  good  victory 
than  to  make  pretty  promises  and  mathematical  cal- 
culations. 

But  American  disorder  and  the  want  of  unitv 
among  the  Allies  is  such,  it  is  claimed,  that  Germanv 
need  not  fear.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  and  the  Tas. 
May  22  and  23.  state:  "There  can  be  no  positive  and 
continuous  action  without  coordination  of  efforts  and 
without  unity.  Such  unity  does  not  exist  either  in  in- 
ternal American  politics,  or  between  America  and  the 
Allies." 

Germax  Submarines  ox  the  Americax  Coast 
German  papers  of  June  6  and  7  publish  the  in- 
formation received  from  the  Reuter  Agency  concern- 
ing German  submarine  attacks  on  the  American  Coast. 
They  emphasize  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprise  car- 
ried out  6.500  kilometers  from  Wilhelmshafen  and 
attempt  to  picture  the  feeling  aroused  in  America  by 
this  unexpected  blow. 
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The  A orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  June  7. 
recalls  the  fact  that  before  American  intervention 
in  the  war  the  German  submarine  L-53  had  already 
-visited  American  waters.  The  present  action  is  a  much 
greater  and  more  systematic  undertaking.  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  present  offensive  and  American  trans- 
portation of  troops.  It  is  easier  now  for  the  Germans 
to  attack  American  transports  nearer  American  har- 
bor? than  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  European  waters. 

The  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag  mentions  the 
U-53,  and  boasts  of  the  new  exploit  of  the  German 
Navy:  "This  attack  has  struck  at  the  heart  of 
American  power.  It  is  more  effective  than  other  at- 
tempts we  could  make  on  the  high  seas.  ^  e  recall 
that  America  by  her  attitude  toward  our  submarine 
warfare  forced  us  to  break  with  her  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  war."  . 

The  Strassburger  Post  writes:  '"The  Americans 
will  naturally  denounce  this  new  German  barbarism. 
But  each  belligerent  has  the  right  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  can  reach  him.  The  Americans  will  talk 
of  bluff,  but  they  will  soon  perceive  the  military  value 
of  the  operation,  if  in  nothing  else  than  in  its  effect 
on  the  money  market.  Maritime  insurance  premium; 
will  be  doubled,  harbor  traffic  hindered,  available 
aeroplanes  will  be  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, 
a  large  number  of  ships  will  be  needed  to  reinforce 
this  defence  which  will  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of 
ships  at  present  in  European  waters.  In  short,  the 
whole  problem  of  maritime  traffic  will  be  rendered 
more  difficult  much  to  the  benefit  of  our  offensive  up- 
on the  Western  Front" 

Count  Reventlow  writes  upon  the  same  subject 
in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung.  June  7:  "We  are  pur- 
suing no  particular  aim:  the  German  submarines 
merely  have  orders  to  destroy  tonnage  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Americans  undoubt- 
edly have  certain  means  of  defence,  but  these  means 
are  not  so  thoroughly  developed  as  in  European  wa- 
ters, and  the  Americans  have  not  yet  had  enough  ex- 
perience in  submarine  defence.  Our  submarine  war- 
fare will  profit  by  this  and  one  result  at  least  is  sure, 
the  American  Navy  will  be  kept  occupied  in  its  home 
waters." 

The  National  Zeitung,  Bale.  June  7.  1918.  usu- 
ally unfavorable  to  the  Allies,  comments  upon  the  at- 
tack, pointing  out  the  probable  unfortunate  results 
for  Germany: 

"The  German  Command  believes  that  this  new 
attack  will  force  the  Allies  to  recognise  German  su- 
periority. It  will  probably  cause  entirely  different 
results.  By  bringing  the  war  much  closer  to  the 
American  people.  Germany  will  call  forth  redoubled 
efforts  from  them  against  herself. 

"Germans  should  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  posses  securities  of  prime  importance,  that  thev 
dominate  the  most  important  markets  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  that  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  and  Austrian  subjects  and  of  larse  fortunes 
are  in  their  hands.  The  question  mav  properlv  be 
a>ked  whether  it  was  wise  to  provoke  American  hatred 
in  this  manner." 


NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Swiss  Comment  on  the  Situation 

The  momentary  pause  in  the  offensive  gives  ^wiss 
military  critics  an  opportunity  to  look  back  over  the 
course  of  events  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive. 
Stegemann  in  the  Bund.  June  9th.  notes  that  the 
I  three  phases  of  the  offensive  have  been  of  equal 
,  length,  about  10  days  each.    These  three  opera- 
tions have  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the  morale  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Allied  Armies.  They  have  menaced 
successivelv  Amiens.  Hazebrouck  and  Paris.  Thev 
have  drained  the  reserves  of  the  .Allies,  mcluding  the 
American  units,  with  the  result  of  breaking  up  Foch's 
strategic  reserves.    It  was  the  re-creation  of  this  re- 
serve army,  with  which  the  Sixth  War  Council  at 
Versailles  was  particularly  concerned. 

Stegemann  explains  the  fact  that  Foeh  has  been 
able  to  block  the  German  advance  on  a  general  line. 
Compiegne-^TUers-Cotterets-Chateau-THerry-Iiill  of 
Rheims,  through  the  violent  resistance  of  the  French 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  and  the  French 
blacks  before  Rheims.  He  also  notes  the  spirited  de- 
fence of  the  British  near  Pinon,  which  delayed  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  on  Soissons  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  French  to  block  the  German  drive  just 
west  of  the  Soissons- Villers-Cotterets  road. 

'"The  German  Command  has  kept  the  initiative." 
he  says,  "however,  and  is  free  to  strike  the  fourth 
!  blow  where  it  chooses.  Artillery  can  be  moved  so 
\  rapidly  that  operations  may  begin  again  on  short 
\  notice.  This  is  what  distinguishes  the  progressive 
;  offensive  of  the  Germans  from  the  heavy  battles  of 
!  materiel  waged  by  the  Allies  in  1917.  requiring  weeks 
j  of  artillery  preparation  and  months  of  inlantry  fight- 
ing, without  realizing  any  strategic  result" 

While  Stegemann  recognizes  the  capacity  of  Foeh. 
I  he  does  not  see  for  him  any  alternative  at  the  present 
time  but  to  maintain  a  strategic  defensive. 

The  National  Zeitung.  May  8th.  sees  two  altema- 
j  rives  for  German  strategists :   A  decisive  battle  before 
Paris  against  the  bulk  of  the  Allied  forces,  or  else, 
another  blow  on  some  uncovered  point  of  the  front. 
Ii"  notes,  however,  the  difficulties  of  a  direct  drive  on 
Paris,  "a  city,  which  is,  not  only  as  in  1914.  the  seat 
of  Government  but  also,  in  view  of  the  development 
j  of  war  industry  and  lines  of  communication,  a  centre 
|  of  vital  military  importance.   This  explains  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  the  French  are  making. 

"In  this  period  of  repose,  it  will  be  possible  to 
organize  methodicallv  new  attacks  asainst  other 
points.  .  .  .  German  Staff  may  conclude  that  it 
j  is  important  to  assure  a  sustained  pressure  against  the 
flanks  of  the  double  corner,  which,  as  the  teeth  of  a 
pair  of  pinchers,  would  close  in  on  Paris." 

The  Berner  Tageblatt.  a  German  inspired  paper, 
declares  thai  Foeh  is  in  no  position  to  execute  a 
counter-offensive.  It  esteems  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Allies  will  have  to  meet  a  German  offensive  in  Cham- 
pagne, another  on  Paris,  and  finally,  the  Tageblatt 
remarks.  "Hindenburg  has  a  special  grudge  against 
the  Americans,  who  may  expect  when  they  oceuppy  a 
separate  sector,  to  be  a  particular  object  of  German 
attention/*' 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

What  America  Has  Done  in  France 

The  following  article  is  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Times  of  June  11,  as  "the  first  authorized  de- 
scription of  what  the  American  troops  have  accom- 
plished in  France  during  their  first  11  months  partic- 
ipation in  the  war."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy  Burton,  who  is  the  Paris  representative  of  the 
British  Mission  to  the  United  States  and  is  closely 
associated  with  the  important  section  of  the  British 
press  directed  by  Lord  Northcliffe.  Another  article 
continuing  and  completing  this  study  is  announced 
for  appearance  in  the  Times  at  an  early  date.  The 
first  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  Americans  in  France  are  rapidly  pushing  to 
completion  the  longest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
greatest,  scheme  of  communications  ever  used  in  war- 
fare. A  trip  over  these  lines  today  is  a  deeply  im- 
piessive  experience.  Since  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  inspected  them 
less  than  three  months  ago,  enormous  progress  has 
been  made.  Today  the  work  is  fairly  leaping  for- 
ward; the  very  landscape  changes  overnight. 

"After  two  solid  weeks  of  travel,  inspecting  every 
main  phase  and  much  of  the  detail  of  this  vast  pro- 
ject, I  return  convinced  that  what  the  Americans  have 
accomplished  since  their  first  detachment  of  troops 
landed  in  France  11  months  ago  will  stand  out  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  war. 
The  bearing  of  this  vast  work  upon  the  whole  war 
programme  is  supremely  important.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  extent  of  it,  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  the  future  possibilities  of  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  public,  both  here  and  in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  well,  at  the  outset,  to  state  some  basic  facts. 
The  French  had  all  their  sources  of  supply  near  at 
hand,  and  the  establishment  of  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation was  a  comparatively  simple  affair.  The  Brit- 
ish, with  all  their  sources  much  farther  away  from 
the  fighting  areas,  and  with  water  transport  entering 
as  an  important  factor  into  their  scheme,  had  a 
much  more  difficult  task  in  planning  and  perfecting 
their  supply  service. 

"But  great  as  was  the  British  problem,  that  which 
confronted  the  Americans  when  they  entered  the  war 
was  immeasurably  greater.  Their  armies  and  all 
their  war  materials  had  to  be  brought  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  sources  of  supply;  the  submarine 
campaign  was  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency;  the 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  considerably  reduced 
the  capacity  of  shipping  facilities  which,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  been 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them; 
diere  were  no  large  modern  ports  on  the  coast  of 
France;  nor  was  there  anything  like  sufficient  railway 


facilities  to  accommodate  the  vast  stream  of  men  and 
materials  which  must  flow  steadily  in,  with  constantly 
increasing  volume,  from  the  date  when  the  first  de- 
tachment of  United  States  soldiers  landed  on  French 
soil. 

"At  the  same  time,  one  must  realize  that,  from 
the  moment  war  was  declared,  America  itself  was 
rapidly  resolving  into  a  huge  engine  of  war.  With 
raw  materials,  industries,  coal,  and  railways,  all  put 
quickly  under  Government  control,  and  the  principal 
forces  of  the  country  each  day  becoming  more  cen- 
tralized for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  the  out- 
put of  war  requirements,  the  pressure  toward  France 
increased  with  startling  rapidity;  indeed,  it  was  meas- 
ured only  by  the  utmost  limit  of  available  shipping 
space.  That  situation  has  continued  right  up  to  the 
present,  and  will  continue,  no  matter  how  great  the 
output  of  new  ships  may  be,  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come. 

"To  take  care  of  this  steadily  growing  volume  of 
men,  horses,  guns,  food,  and  supplies,  to  resolve  the 
modest  existing  facilities  into  a  permanent  line  of 
communications  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  ade- 
quate to  care  for  an  army  of  the  future  numbering 
millions,  at  the  same  time  meeting  all  the  transport 
requirements  of  the  civil  population  scattered  over 
the  great  stretch  of  France  through  which  these  lines 
extended — that  was  the  task  which  confronted  the 
first  detachment  of  American  engineers  who  landed 
here  11  months  ago. 

"But  with  all  their  difficulties  the  Americans  had 
one  substantial  advantage  over  the  British,  or  even  the 
French.  They  were  able  to  profit  by  the  three  years' 
war  experience  of  these  two  nations,  and  shape  the 
details  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  main  pro- 
gramme in  accordance  with  the  full  development  of 
the  British  and  French  war  machinery.  They  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  the 
marvelous  progress  they  have  made  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  quickness  with  which  they  adapted 
and  incorporated  into  their  own  scheme  certain  fea- 
tures of  organization  which  the  British  and  French 
had  evolved  through  a  long  period  of  actual  warfare. 
The  cordial  way  in  which  the  British  and  French 
transport  and  other  officials  received  the  Americans 
and  gave  them  every  possible  kind  of  aid  and  advice 
is  one  of  the  many  bright  chapters  in  this  story  of 
achievement. 

"This  was  the  only  substantial  advantage  the 
Americans  had.  Their  handicaps  were  multifold, 
their  task  colossal.  How  splendidly  they  attacked 
their  problems  and  conquered  one  after  another  of 
the  obstacles  which  confronted  them  stands  out  in 
clear  perspective  as  one  passes  along  their  great  lines 
of  communication  today.  Sixty  days  more  will  see 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  vast  scheme  in  full  ope- 
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ration.  Even  now  the  completed  part  of  the  system 
is  equal  to  all  demands  made  upon  it,  and  with  labor 
and  materials  available  in  fairly  equal  proportions, 
as  they  are  now,  the  actual  construction  work  is  going 
ahead  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

•"What  the  American  forces  in  France  have  ac- 
complished thus  far  is  almost  incredible.  For  in- 
stance, out  of  the  waste  lands  adjacent  to  an  old 
French  port  they  have  constructed  a  splendid  line  of 
modem  docks,  where  every  day  now  ships  are  pour- 
ing forth  their  cargoes  of  men  and  war  materials, 
cars  and  machinery.  This  dock  system  is  finished. 
It  supplements  the  old  French  dock  system  in  the 
town,  where  still  more  ships  are  constantly  discharg- 
ing American  cargoes.  A  huge  new  warehouse  sys- 
tem at  this  point  is  also  nearing  completion;  even 
now  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  great  flood  of  supplies 
which  is  constantly  pouring  in. 

"In  the  old  part  of  this  same  coast  town  the 
Americans  have  installed  motor  operation  and  cold- 
storage  plants,  a  motor  reception  park,  and  quarters 
for  storing  supplies  for  ordnance  and  aviation  forces. 
These  are  more  or  less  temporary  quarters,  and  will 
be  merged  in  the  near  future  in  the  general  scheme 
which  is  now  being  completed  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

"In  addition  to  the  new  docks,  warehouses  and 
extensive  railway  yards  (these  latter  have  a  trackage 
of  nearly  200  miles),  work  is  well  advanced  on  the 
new  car  assembly  shop,  where  already,  when  I  saw 
it  in  its  incompleted  state,  20  odd  freight  cars  a  day, 
of  three  different  designs,  were  being  turned  out  and 
put  into  immediate  service.  Another  assembly  plant 
has  been  constructed — at  a  different  point — to  handle 
all-steel  cars,  which  are  transported  here  from  Amer- 
ica 'knocked  down' — that  is,  in  sections,  in  order  to 
economize  shipping  space.  At  this  plant  these  steel 
cars  are  now  being  assembled  at  the  rate  of  a  complete 
train  a  day,  and  plans  are  rapidly  culminating  for  a 
large  extension  of  the  work.  Here,  too,  a  huge  camp 
has  been  built  for  the  negro  stevedores,  also  a  remount 
camp,  and  two  big  rest  camps,  each  providing  for 
many  thousands  of  American  soldiers,  who  march 
thence  from  the  boats,  to  be  sifted  and  rearranged 
for  dispatch  to  the  various  training  camps  farther 
inland.  Not  far  from  here,  work  on  a  new  20,000- 
bed  hospital  is  forging  ahead,  and  30  days  from 
now  it  will  be  virtually  completed.  This  is  the  largest 
hospital  centre  yet  constructed.  It  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  small,  one-story,  light,  airy,  and  attractive 
structures,  divided  into  small  squares,  laid  out  on  a 
great,  open  stretch  of  sand,  surrounded  by  pine  trees, 
;ind  altogether  promises  to  be  an  ideal  institution  of 
ils  kind. 

"In  this  same  section  is  an  immense  new  artillery 
camp  all  ready  for  the  several  brigades  of  artillery 
which  were  expected  when  I  was  there,  and,  like  the 
hospital  enterprise,  it  is  in  strong  hands,  and  promises 
well.  It  includes  a  large  remount  camp,  in  which 
were  several  thousand  horses  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  work  in  this  section,  which  is  typical  of  that  at 
all  the  other  base  ports  I  visited,  is  being  vigorously 
and  intelligently  directed.    Strong  executives  are  in 


charge,  and  the  spirit  of  the  workers  is  excellent 
throughout.  Everywhere  the  Americans  are  realizing 
that  they  have  'caught  up  with'  themselves,'  and  now 
that  they  can  visualize  the  completion  of  what  a  few 
months  ago  looked  so  much  like  an  impossible  under- 
taking they  are  buoyed  up,  happy,  and  inspired  by 
their  success;  they  have  conquered  obstacles  and  over- 
come conditions  which  only  great  ability  and  indom- 
itable spirit  could  possibly  surmount. 

"One  realizes,  after  inspecting  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  at  the  several  base  ports  which  the 
x\mericans  have  taken  over,  that  here  lies  the  strength 
of  their  future  scheme  of  operations.  These  port 
schemes  are  great  affairs  today;  but  they  are  so 
worked  out.  as  to  be  capable  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
pansion. This  is  highly  important,  for  the  war  de- 
velopments of  the  past  two  months  have  clearly 
pointed  the  way  towards  greater  unity  of  effort  by 
the  Allies,  and  greater  mobility  of  action  by  the 
French,  British,  and  American  fighting  forces.  The 
tendency  is  toward  a  pooling  both  of  effort  and  sup- 
plies, the  natural  outcome  of  centralization  under  a 
single  command.  This  may  easily  resolve  the  Ameri- 
can base  ports  in  France  into  main  reserve  centres, 
from  which  their  channels  of  distribution  will  radi- 
ate directly  to  railheads  on  all  parts  of  the  front,  in- 
stead of  mainly  through  the  intermediate  and  advance 
area  centres,  which  are  now  being  constructed.  These 
latter,  in  that  event,  would  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  great  and  ever-growing  training  centres 
through  which,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  American 
Army  of  2,000,000  or  more,  in  the  making,  must 
pass. 

"As  at  the  base  ports,  so  I  found  conditions  all 
along  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  American  lines  of 
communication;  everywhere  the  same  kind  of  capable 
men  in  command,  the  same  splendid  spirit  and  en- 
ergy, the  same  steady  progress  toward  the  ends  in 
view,  the  same  optimism  as  to  the  quick  and  success- 
ful working  out  of  the  plans  as  a  whole." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

French  Comments  on  America  and  the  American 

Troops 

The  French  press  at  present  is  full  of  comments 
on  the  habits,  training,  and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
American  soldier.  He  is  something  new  and  inter- 
esting, and  he  is  studied  most  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  American  training,  which 
has  impressed  the  French  observers  the  most,  is  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  marksmanship. 
Speaking  of  this,  le  Rappel,  June  7,  says: 

"The  most  impressive  trait  in  the  American 
army  is  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  ardor  of 
the  men,  outside  of  their  remarkable  military  quali- 
ties, one  of  the  most  salient  of  which  is  their  aptitude 
for  marksmanship.  After  the  recent  German  raid 
against  the  American  lines  in  Lorraine  every  German 
found  dead  had  been  shot  either  through  the  head  or 
the  heart." 

U Action  Francaise,  June  12,  sees  in  the  Ameri- 
can intervention  a  moral  force  which  will  decide  the 
issue  of  the  war: 
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"In  the  meanwhile  they  are  in  the  fight  in  full 
force.  And  how  admirably  are  they  fighting  for  the 
lcve  of  France  as  well  as  for  the  honor  of  everything 
human  and  Divine.  There  is  a  single  cry  of  admira- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  battlefront  to  the  other.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  in  this  bravery  there  is  a  power, 
an  organization,  and  an  immense  material  and  moral 
force. 

"I  have  a  precious  evidence  of  this  which  was 
given  me  by  an  eminent  foreigner  belonging  to  a 
neutral  nation,  and  who,  having  visited  the  American 
Army,  honored  me  by  telling  his  impressions  in  these 
terms:  'The  United  States  are  bringing  to  bear  a 
colossal  and  marvelous  effort.  Their  intervention  in 
the  war  will  be  decisive.  I  believe  that  today  Ameri- 
ca is  the  first  military  power  of  the  world.'  " 

Le  Matin,  June  12,  comments  on  the  remarks 
made  in  an  official  speech  by  the  new  President  of  the 
Reichstag,  Mr.  Fehrenbach:  "Germany  has  for  sev- 
eral days  been  aware  of  what  the  full  American  inter- 
vention means  for  her. 

"Fehrenbach,  the  new  President  of  the  Reichstag, 
alluded,  for  the  first  time  in  an  official  speech,  to  the 
influence  of  the  American  support.  He  believed  it 
necessary  to  express  doubts  of  this  support  ever  be- 
coming a  real  force  against  Germany.  The  Admiralty, 
desirous  of  counteracting  the  disastrous  impression 
certain  to  be  produced  by  the  news  from  across  the 
ocean,  inaugurated  raids  along  the  American  coast. 
These  raids  are  merely  a  tonic  which  is  being  injected 
into  the  German  population.  They  are  told:  'The 
Americans  have  succeeded  in  transporting  troops  to 
France,  but  henchforth  we  shall  prevent  them  from 
embarking  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.' 

This  is  a  poor  method  to  diminish  the  fear  of 
American  intervention,  which  is  indeed  for  Germany 
a  catastrophe,  which  is  deciding  the  war.  This  is  an 
essential  truth,  and  there  are  Germans  who  recognize 
it.  They  know  that  a  nation  which  can  mobilize  25 
million  men,  and  whose  financial  and  economic  re- 
sources are  inexhaustible,  can  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  if  it  wishes  to." 

La  Petite  Republique,  June  13,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  American  Help,"  renders  homage  to  "the 
extraordinary  effort  accomplished  by  America,"  and 
to  "her  modesty  in  her  devotion  to  the  great  common 
cause."  The  writer  calls  attention  to  "the  modest  and 
simple  manner  in  which  she  took  her  place  in  line, 
sure  of  her  courage,  and  relying  on  her  elders  in  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  war  to  complete  her  military 
education." 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  comments  on  the 
training  and  character  of  American  troops  is  con- 
tained in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June  7: 

"I  have  talked  with  the  American  machine  gun- 
ners, who  are  splendid  fellows  with  long  bodies  and 
muscular  legs.  They  have  the  suppleness  of  move- 
ment which  gives  them  a  careless  air  but  which  is  ap- 
parently indicative  of  a  precision  of  activity  which 
hits  the  mark  and  overcomes  all  obstacles.  I  asked 
them  their  impressions  which  I  imagined  would  be 
very  vivid  after  such  an  engagement.  But  I  soon  saw 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  having  accomplished  any 


remarkable  feat  and  that  my  questions  seemed  to 
them  silly  and  trifling.  They  came  here  to  fight,  they 
are  doing  so,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  they 
want  to  do  it  quickly  and  finish  it  as  one  would  a 
necessary  but  unpleasant  duty.  They  have  not  as  we 
have,  a  taste  for  feathers,  or  dress,  nor  have  they,  like 
us,  been  drilled  in  the  barracks  to  polish  their  buttons 
and  leather  and  put  their  things  in  order,  nor  to 
sweep  out  their  barracks.  Neither  have  they  the  de- 
sire, so  strong  in  the  English,  to  transform  their  tem- 
porary cantonment  into  a  comfortable  home.  When 
they  have  nothing  to  do  they  stretch  out  on  the  grass 
and  smoke  a  pipe.  Little  inclined  to  servile  tasks, 
they  are  free  citizens  who  only  value  effort  by  its 
results.  They  detest  the  'Boche'  in  whom  they  see 
the  enemy  of  order  and  peace,  and  the  great  obstructor 
of  the  world,  who  has  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
quit  their  affairs  in  order  to  come  and  chastise  him. 
And  in  this  purpose  they  are  coldly  resolved  to  wreak 
terrific  vengeance.  They  do  not  yet  entirely  under- 
stand us  because  they  undoubtedly  find  that  we  lose 
much  time  over  useless  things,  but  they  admire  us 
because  of  Verdun  and  because  of  our  attachment  to 
our  country  which  they  find  beautiful.  They  willing- 
ly fraternize  with  our  soldiers  whose  animation 
amuses  them.  And  our  soldiers  love  them  because 
they  recognize  in  them  what  our  general  has  so  well 
expressed:  'real  warriors.'  " 

The  recent  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  President  Poincare,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  France  of  the 
first  American  soldiers,  has  caused  a  renewal  of  com- 
ment on  the  Americans  and  the  American  interven- 
tion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Pris,  in  le  Radical,  June  14, 
admits  that  at  first  he  had  counted  more  on  the  quanti- 
ty than  on  the  quality  of  the  American  soldiers;  but, 
after  having  seen  them,  he  concedes  that  they  are  of 
the  very  highest  calibre.  Speaking  of  their  fighting 
qualities,  he  says:  "They  are  both  self -controlled 
and  eager,  they  cut  deeply  into  the  'Boche'  and  know 
at  the  same  time  how  to  avoid  his  blows.  One  of  my 
friends,  who  has  just  seen  them  at  work,  tells  me 
that  they  are  magnificent  soldiers." 

Edmond  Du  Mesnil,  writing  about  the  Americans 
in  le  Rappel,  June  14,  says:  "Along  all  our  roads 
they  are  pouring  toward  the  front,  followed  by  order- 
ly convoys,  armed  with  an  incomparable  equipment. 

.  They  are  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  fight 
alongside  of  our  soldiers.  The  first  blows  which  they 
strike  are  terrific.  Let  them  hasten  on,  our  soldiers 
will  hold  on  with  all  their  might  and  main!" 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  June  15,  in  one  of  its  leading 
articles  entitled  "The  American  Aid  Will  Be  Decis- 
ive," says  in  part:  "Henceforth  America  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  war  as  in  peace.  President  Wilson, 
who  placed  at  our  disposal  all  the  resources  of  the 
richest  and  most  industrious  nation  in  the  world,  has, 
also,  with  his  high  idealism  and  incontestible  disin- 
terestedness, settled  the  objectives  of  the  Allies.  The 
peace  is  to  be  a  peace  of  Right,  exclusive  of  all  im: 
perialism,  of  all  spirit  of  destructive  militaristic  ty- 
ranny, capable  of  guaranteeing  the  fullness  of  free 
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development  to  all  nations  large  and  small.  America, 
after  having  specified  the  formula,  forged  the  weap- 
ons which  she  places  at  the  service  of  Justice." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

President  Wilson's  Diplomacy 

Under  the  ahove  title,  William  Martin  examines 
in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  June  14,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  confronted.  The  three  vital  questions  at  the  present 
time  are:  Russia,  Austria,  and  Mexico.  The  first 
two  are  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  "the  con- 
ceptions of  President  Wilson  differ  from  those  of  the 
Allies.  That  is  sufficient  to  make  our  press  consider 
him  as  an  incorrigible  theorizer  ignorant  of  European 
realities.  But  who  would  dare  to  make  a  hasty  choice 
between  the  men  who,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war,  accumulated  political  mistake  on  political  mis- 
take in  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Greece,  in  Russia,  in 
Poland,  everywhere,  and  the  generous  leader  of  the 
United  States  who  has  already  given  such  proofs  of 
his  clearness  of  vision  and  breadth  of  views? 

"The  Allies,  particularly  France,  are  putting  all 
their  hopes  in  a  Japanese  intervention  in  Russia.  So 
far  President  Wilson  has  refused  to  consent  to  such 
an  undertaking.  Japan  is  requesting  a  general  man- 
date from  all  the  Allies  before  taking  any  action; 
Washington,  without  opposing  its  veto,  refuses  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  such  a  move. 

"This  is  a  very  complex  question.  President  Wil- 
son's abstention  may  be  actuated  by  selfish  motives 
founded  on  the  Japanese  situation;  it  may  simply  be 
determined  by  American  public  opinion,  which  the 
President  is  careful  to  respect;  it  may  also  be  in- 
spired by  the  same  idealism  which  urges  Mr.  Wilson 
to  insist,  at  every  occasion,  on  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  campaign  in  Siberia  would 
undoubtedly  have  the  appearance  of  a  'booty  expe- 
dition.' Finally,  it  is  possible  that  these  motives  may 
all  be  combined,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Wilson's  views 
on  the  Russian  situation. 

"The  President  does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  regenerate  the  Russian  people  from  the  outside,  it 
must  come  by  itself,  from  an  internal  reaction.  This 
is  undoubtedly  what  Mr.  Wilson  means  when,  true  to 
his  democratic  convictions  and  to  his  faith  in  moral 
force,  he  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  help  Russia, 
and  resolved  not  to  abandon  her. 

"We  may  be  permitted  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
chances  for  an  autonomous  reorganization  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  In  the  south 
this  regeneration  has  begun,  but  under  the  patronage 
oJ  Germany.  In  the  north  the  Maximalists  appear  to 
be  solid.  Besides,  both  the  north  and  the  south  have 
one  idea  in  common:  the  desire  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 
As  President  Wilson  has  well  understood,  this  cannot 
be  changed  cither  with  or  without  the  Japanese  inter- 
\  ention. 

"So  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  President  Wilson  did  not  approve  of  the 
publication  of  Emperor  Charles'  letter.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  war  should  not  be  waged  one  hour 
longer  than  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  not  indispensa- 


ble to  the  glory  of  the  United  States  to  have  to  fight 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  on  the  Western  front.  He 
prefers,  whenever  possible,  diplomatic  to  military 
methods. 

"As  in  the  case  of  Russia,  the  President,  who  is 
a  true  democrat  and  opposed  to  external  interven- 
tions, hoped  for  an  internal  regeneration  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  believed  that  Charles  I  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  transform  his  empire  into  a  confed- 
eration of  free  and  equal  people.  Was  he  mistaken? 
We  shall  never  know,  for  the  Emperor  was  allowed 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he 
could  accomplish. 

"Politics  is  opportunism,  the  art  of  evolution. 
After  the  letter  had  been  published  without  his  con- 
sent— as  well  as  without  the  consent  of  the  other  in- 
terested parties — President  Wilson  adapted  himself 
to  the  new  circumstances.  The  Versailles  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary  refer 
expressly  to  the  statements  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

"If  there  be  any  shade  of  difference  between  the 
two,  it  lies  solely  in  the  degree  and  methods.  The 
desire  of  the  President,  based  on  a  truly  statesman- 
like conception,  is  to  combine  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities with  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  When  these 
two  ideas  are  compared,  we  find  that  they  formally 
demand  the  maintenance  of  a  federative  bond  between 
the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  freed  from  German 
tutelage.  Nobody  knows  at  present  how  the  torn 
fabric  may  be  repaired.  But  President  Wilson  is 
the  man  to  study  the  problem,  and  many  people  are 
counting  on  him,  even  in  the  Allied  capitals. 

"Concerning  Mexico,  President  Wilson  has  just 
given  a  splendid  example  of  disinterestedness.  A 
protagonist  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  he  intends  to 
realize  his  ideal  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
but  more  rapidly  and  at  less  expense.  His  situation, 
however,  is  not  the  same  in  both  continents.  Here, 
he  appears  as  the  living  symbol  of  European  equilib- 
rium. There,  he  is  the  leader  of  the  greatest  power, 
the  only  one  which  could  threaten  the  American  equi- 
librium. This  delicate  situation  imposes  upon  him 
particular  obligations,  and  obliges  him  to  give  ex- 
traordinary pledges. 

"Such  is  the  purpose  of  his  speech  to  the  Mexican 
journalists.  Living  alongside  of  a  state  in  anarchy, 
th'e  master  today  of  an  unmeasurable  armed  force 
which  might  easily  appear  disquieting  to  his  neigh- 
bors, President  Wilson  offers  to  Mexico  a  treaty  of 
reciprocal  guarantees  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality. 
This  is  worthy  of  Franklin;  it  is  a  splendid  lesson  of 
logic  and  of  morality.  Will  the  German  people  under- 
stand it,  and  realize  that  President  Wilson  is  only 
asking  for  the  same  sacrifice  of  pride  of  which  he  is 
capable  himself,  in  order  to  establish  the  Society  of 
Nations  on  a  solid  foundation?" 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  "Perfidy"  of  the  German-Americans 

The  disbanding  of  the  German-American  Alli- 
ance and  the  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Allies  made 
by  a  number  of  prominent  German-Americans  has 
again  drawn  the  attention  of  the  German  Press  to  the 
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German-Americans.  The  Koelnische  V olkszeitung, 
June  8,  shows  extreme  pessimism,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  relative  to  the  role  of  the  German-Ameri- 
cans in  the  future.  "Despite  their  large  numbers,  the 
German-Americans  have  never  been  more  than  'an 
army  without  officers.'  They  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  Wilson,  have  never  been  able  to  withstand 
American  influence.  Now  Wilson  hopes  to  crush 
Germanism  out.  He  will  succeed.  The  German 
Press  has  already  practically  been  wiped  out;  most 
of  the  German  schools  closed;  German  associations 
now  hasten  to  cast  aside  all  traces  of  Germanism.  It 
is  a  complete  smash-up!  One  need  not  to  be  a  pes- 
simist to  recognize  that  the  total  of  our  European  vic- 
tories is  in  part  offset  by  our  losses  in  America. 

"Still,  this  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Ger- 
man-Americans who  had  nothing  but  their  German 
culture  could  not  find  places  in  America,  those  who 
succeeded  were  the  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers, 
men  ignorant  of  politics,  without  influence,  and  un- 
able to  keep  their  language  and  serve  Germanism." 

The  same  paper  is  equally  pessimistic  over  the 
prospects  for  Germans  in  America  in  the  future. 
"After  the  war,  Germans  will  not  be  able  to  enter 
America.  Besides,  it  would  be  better  to  advise  them 
not  to  try  to  go  there.  The  Hamburg-American  and 
the  North-German-Lloyd  lines  are  on  the  American 
blacklist.  Docks,  yards,  and  offices  have  been  sold, 
with  assurance  against  resale  to  Germany  after  the 
war.  The  American  press  speaks  of  refusing  Ger- 
mans the  right  to  buy  or  rent  shipyards.  This  would 
be  the  end  of  German  trans-Atlantic  trade.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  German  diplomats  will  not  permit  the 
realization  of  a  program  so  disastrous  to  German  in- 
terests at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"In  addition  to  this,  German  property  and  ma- 
terials representing  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
requisitioned  and  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
American  raw  material.  Germans  interned  in  Georgia 
are  obliged  to  work  on  the  roads — tasks  formerly 
given  to  the  negroes."  The  paper  concludes  by  an 
attack  on  the  members  of  the  German-American  Na- 
tional Union:  "Their  shameful  attitude  awakens  in 
the  German  people  both  pain  and  indignation.  Never 
could  Germany  have  imagined  such  perfidy  on  the 
part  of  her  degenerate  sons." 

In  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  June  6,  Victor  Ottomann 
also  relieves  his  feelings  by  abusing  the  "despicable 
German- Americans":  "The  announcement  that  the 
German-American  Alliance  has  been  dissolved  so  that 
every  member  may  take  his  part  in  the  fight  for  the 
'freedom  of  the  world,'  need  not  cause  surprise. 
Those  acquainted  with  German-Americans  have  been 


skeptical  from  the  beginning  over  their  influence  and 
conduct. 

"No  one  expected  that  our  cousins  would  come 
out  openly  for  Germany  after  the  break  in  diplomatic 
relations.  They  had  their  duty  to  perform.  They  are 
American  citizens.  But  what  Germany  did  expect 
was  that  previous  to  April,  1917,  German-Americans 
would  show  their  attachment  to  the  Fatherland  by 
seeking  to  explain  and  mediate  as  much  as  possible. 
There  they  fell  down.  Their  conduct  was  weak  and 
lukewarm.  While  Italian,  French,  and  English  ele- 
ments worked  for  the  cause  of  the  Entente,  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  German  extraction  showed  a 
passively  benevolent  neutrality.  Many  put  them- 
selves openly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  German- 
American  culture  has  had  less  influence  than  English, 
Irish,  or  even  French  and  Italian.  In  politics  and  city 
government  it  has  been  powerless.  Even  German 
language  journals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  shown 
no  ambition.   They  have  followed  only  personal  aims. 

"Our  emigrants  to  North  America,  during  recent 
decades,  have  been  mostly  of  the  lower  classes.  They 
have  amalgamated  with  American  life  and  have 
promptly  forgotten  Europe.  Even  the  Germanic  lan- 
guage is  confined  to  narrow  family  circles.  People 
are  almost  ashamed  to  speak  it  on  the  street.  Only 
in  a  German  restaurant  in  New  York  will  a  question 
asked  in  German  be  answered  in  that  language.  Comic 
papers  have  made  the  German-American  their  favor- 
ite, but  whoever  acts  meanly  must  not  be  astonished 
to  be  considered  mean. 

"Our  dream  of  German-Americans  has  passed 
away.  Let  them  continue  proud  of  their  'freedom.' 
It  is  indeed  an  odd  variety,  where  lynch  law  and 
prison  sentences  are  waiting  for  those  who  dare  to 
criticize  Wilson  and  his  gang." 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  German  Press  shows  great  irritation  over  the  re- 
jection of  the  appeal  to  free  Dr.  Buenz,  General  Agent 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  from  serving  an  18 
months  prison  sentence  for  falsification  of  clearing 
papers.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  June  1st,  gives  a 
series  of  reasons  why  this  pardon  should  have  been 
granted.  The  following  are  among  them:  The  con- 
demned had  no  intention  of  violating  the  law;  the 
British  often  had  done  as  much  and  more;  in  1898, 
Admiral  Dewey  did  the  same  thing  at  Hong-Kong; 
and  finally,  Dr.  Buenz  is  a  feeble  old  man.  In  the 
light  of  such  arguments,  the  18  months  imprisonment, 
according  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  "unparalleled  example  of  persecution 
and  severity,  and  one  against  all  considerations  of 
justice  and  humanity." 
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America's  Far  Eastern  Policy 

The  American  newspapers  in  the  first  week  in  May 
began  to  receive  echoes  of  the  widespread  campaign 
in  the  French  newspapers  in  favor  of  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia.  This  campaign  started  in  the 
French  newspapers  early  in  April  and  is  still  going 
on,  the  last  article  of  importance  on  this  subject  being 
by  Auguste  Gauvin  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  for 
May  28,  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Press  Review 
of  June  11. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  6,  printed  an  ar- 
ticle by  John  F.  Bass,  dated  Paris,  April  7,  under 
the  headline  "French  Want  Japan  to  Attack  Germany: 
Consider  America  as  Only  Nation  Blocking  Offensive 
by  Orientals."  Mr.  Bass  quotes  the  French  historian, 
Joseph  Reinach  in  the  Figaro,  as  follows: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  the  intervention  of  Japan  in 
Siberia  meets  with  all  sorts  of  objections  in  the  United 
States.  Just  so  it  was  in  England  yesterday  about  the 
unity  of  command.  I  do  not  discuss  this,  being  cer- 
tain that  as  in  the  former  case  England  did,  so  Ameri- 
ca will  also  overcome  her  objections.  But  when? 
Too  late,  or  at  the  most  favorable  hour,  perhaps, 
among  so  many  hours  already  passed  and  gone?" 

The  Northcliffe  press  has  also  been  looked  upon 
as  being  in  favor  of  Japanese  intervention.  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Washington  fully 
two  months  ago.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  April 
2,  featured  an  article  by  its  Washington  correspondent 
which  began  by  saying  that  "Northcliffe's  press  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  Japanese  military  intervention  in 
Siberia,  launched  in  order  to  persuade  America  to 
modify  her  objection  to  such  a  step,  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  Recent  news,  instead  of  shaking  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government  here  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
counsel  to  the  Allies  on  the  subject  of  military  inter- 
vention in  Siberia,  has  tended  rather  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  that  the  United  States  may,  by  its  present 
tactics,  bring  the  people  of  Russia  in  united  support 
of  the  Allied  cause  with  the  possibility  of  real  military 
aid  on  the  Eastern  front,  should  the  war  be  prolonged 
two  or  three  years  more." 

When  Viscount  Motono  resigned  as  Japanese  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  three  weeks  later  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  May  2,  said  that  "the  construction 
placed  upon  the  retirement  of  Viscount  Motono  by 
officials  at  Washington  is  that  for  the  present  at  least 
there  will  be  no  forward  movement  of  Japanese  forces 
into  Siberia  without  full  and  harmonious  understand- 
ing with  Japan's  Allies  and  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  understood  there  must  be  strong  evidence 
presented  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  German  in- 
fluence in  Siberia  before  such  an  agreement  can  be 
reached." 


"Notice  of  the  Cabinet  change  has  reached  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  where  it  caused  lit- 
tle surprise  in  view  of  the  persistent  rumors  of  the 
impending  retirement  of  Viscount  Motono  following 
the  recall  to  Tokio  of  Baron  Uchida,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  Uchida  took  issue  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Japan- 
ese campaign  in  Siberia  and  his  views  were  accepted 
by  the  Premier.  Consequently  the  retirement  of  Vis- 
count Motono  became  inevitable." 

For  the  present  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to 
what  changes  took  place  behind  the  scenes  between 
May  2  and  May  28  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the 
Kokumin  as  outlined  above. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tokio,  Baron 
Goto,  has  had  an  administrative  rather  than  a  diplo- 
matic training,  and  that  he  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  In  the  Chinese-Japanese  war 
of  1894  he  was  head  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of 
the  Japanese  Army,  followed  by  ten  years'  service 
as  Civil  Governor  of  Formosa.  Later  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Baron  and  became  Minister  of 
Communications  in  the  Katsura  Cabinet.  He  resigned 
in  1911  and  was  in  private  life  until  1916,  when  he 
became  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  the  present 
Terauchi  Cabinet. 

The  demand  made  on  the  Allied  representatives 
and  American  Ambassador  Francis  at  Vologda  for 
the  removal  of  the  foreign  Consuls  at  Vladivostok 
reached  the  State  Department  on  May  6  from  Ambas- 
sador Francis.  The  Associated  Press  of  the  same  day 
declared  that  "The  determination  to  force  recognition 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  officials  believe,  is  the 
general  underlying  principle  of  the  move.  It  is  be- 
lieved also  that  the  Soviet  Governments  are  aiming  at 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  and  British  Marines 
who  were  landed  at  the  Siberian  port  and  took  over 
the  large  store  of  supplies  at  Vladivostok.  Ambassa- 
dor Francis  is  dealing  with  the  situation  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  State  Department.  Officials  realize  that 
German  influences  are  at  work  to  use  the  Vladivostok 
instance  as  a  means  of  causing  trouble  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Bolshevik  Government,  especially  as 
there  have  been  indications  of  its  friendliness  for  the 
Entente,  and  particularly  for  America." 

Uneasiness  in  China 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  great 
uneasiness  exists  in  China  over  the  new  agreement 
with  Japan.  China's  position,  to  which  great  attention 
is  being  paid  in  America,  is  best  expressed  in  the 
following  despatch  from  the  Peking  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times.  This  despatch  provides  com- 
ment of  a  later  date  (June  9)  than  that  now  available 
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from  America,  and  is  included  to  complete  the  pres- 
ent survey  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  It  runs  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  Chinese  fear  is  that  advantage  is  being  taken 
of  the  occasion  to  introduce  some  degree  of  foreign 
control  into  the  Army,  Navy,  police,  arsenals,  docks, 
and  mines,  and  that  such  control  may  be  insti- 
tuted, although  cooperation  is  not  undertaken, 
or  remain  after  cooperation  is  over.  Obviously  there 
must  be  some  arrangement  in  the  above  sense,  owing 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  Chinese  Army  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  its  supply  and  organization.  A  foreign 
army  cooperating  with  it  should  have  the  right  to 
ensure  that  the  Chinese  Army  should  be  well  found  in 
all  respects.  The  Chinese  view  is  that  far  more 
secrecy  is  being  maintained  than  is  required  by  ordi- 
nary military  exigencies.  Were  it  not  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  up  to  the  neck  in  domestic  troubles,  and  that 
intervention,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  has  receded 
into  the  background,  agitation  would  be  more  active." 

The  Aeroplane  Situation 

The  aeroplane  situation  became  more  complicated 
in  May  than  it  was  in  April  and  at  the  present  writing 
(June  12),  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  April  24  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  was 
given  supreme  control  of  aircraft  production  and 
Brigadier  General  William  L.  Kenly  was  put  in 
charge  of  military  aeronautics. 

On  May  2  all  the  news  associations  and  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  featured  sensational  proceedings  in 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  program.  The  Associated 
Press  report  on  the  proceedings,  which  started  what 
may  become  a  criminal  investigation,  is  as  follows: 

"Investigation  of  the  army  aviation  situation  with 
a  view  to  criminal  prosecutions  was  urged  today  in 
the  Senate.  Gross  extravagance  and  misuse  of  appro- 
priations for  the  aviation  program  were  suggested 
and,  in  spirited  speeches,  several  senators  declared 
further  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  any  crim- 
inal or  civil  liability  of  those  responsible.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  Senator  Knox  of  Pennsylvania 
said  the  charges  indicated  misuse  of  public  funds  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  aircraft  board  was  charged  by  Senator 
Hitchcock  not  only  with  'misleading  the  committee 
for  weeks'  but  with  playing  a  'gigantic  confidence 
game  on  the  whole  country'  by  giving  the  impression 
that  the  Liberty  motor  resulted  from  a  conference  of 
engineers  in  a  Washington  hotel.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Liberty  motor,  the  Nebraska  senator  declared,  is 
the  Packard  motor  which  has  taken  the  Packard  com- 
pany three  years  to  develop  but  'now  we  are  going  to 
pay  that  company  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000 
lor  three  years'  experimentation  and  that  matter  is 
now  being  adjusted.  Senator  Brandegee,  who  recent- 
ly referred  to  suppression  of  the  aviation  report  made 
to  President  Wilson  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor, 
brought  up  the  subject  and  suggested  that  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  should  continue  its  inquiry,  with 
a  view  to  determining  if  criminal  prosecutions  should 
be  brought.  Senator  King  of  Utah  also  urged  a  crim- 
inal investigation  by  the  committee. 


"Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  acting  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  said  the  committee 
was  ready  to  act  if  the  Senate  should  order  an  inquiry, 
but  contended  that  the  department  of  justice  should 
make  any  criminal  inquiry.  Presenting  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Borglum  denying  statements  in  recent  Sen- 
ate debates  that  he  was  'not  entirely  a  disinterested 
witness,'  Mr.  Brandegee  said  the  military  committee 
should  hear  witnesses  proposed  by  Mr.  Borglum  re- 
garding possible  criminal  aspects  of  the  delay  in  avi- 
ation production.  Mr.  Borglum's  telegram  denied 
that  he  is  financially  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  planes.  The  report  of  H.  Snowden  Marshall's 
special  aviation  committee  also  should  be  considered 
by  the  military  committee,  Senator  Brandegee  said. 

"Senator  King  said  he  considered  it  the  commit- 
tee's 'sacred  duty'  to  make  further  investigation  and 
'fasten  responsibility  for  its  failure'  of  aviation  pro- 
duction. He  had  heard  it  said,  he  added,  that  'some- 
body ought  to  be  shot'  in  connection  with  the  delayed 
production.  'There  may  be  ground  for  criminal 
charges,'  Senator  Hitchcock  replied,  'but  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  one  who  can  best  act,  through  the  depart- 
ment of  justice.'  Senator  Poindexter  of  Washington, 
referring  to  the  criminal  law  against  accessories  to 
crimes  and  to  statements  regarding  aircraft  produc- 
tion made  by  Secretary  Baker,  asked:  'Is  not  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  man  himself  that  ought  to  be 
reached  by  the  committee  if  it  is  seeking  to  hold  some 
one  responsible?' 

"  'I  believe  the  secretary  was  as  completely  de- 
ceived by  officials  in  charge  as  was  the  committee,' 
Senator  Hitchcock  replied,  adding  that  the  secretary 
had  reorganized  the  aviation  personnel  and  thus  indi- 
cated his  lack  of  confidence  in  those  displaced.  Sen- 
ator Knox  suggested  that  civil  as  well  as  criminal  re- 
sponsibility in  expenditure  of  the  aircraft  appropria- 
tions also  should  be  fixed.  'There  are  charges  of  con- 
spiracy,' he  said,  'that  indicate  misuse  or  obtaining 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money.' 

"Senator  Hitchcock  said  the  recent  aviation  report 
of  a  majority  of  the  military  committee  had  given  the 
country  the  facts  after  the  committee  and  the  country 
had  'for  weeks  been  misinformed  and  misled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  aircraft  production  board  and  the  signal 
corps.'  A  minority  of  the  committee,  Senator  Hitch- 
cock said,  refused  to  sign  the  report  because  they  felt 
it  should  be  submitted  first  to  the  President.  Senator 
Kirby,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  committee  minority,  said 
he  did  not  join  the  majority  because  its  report  was  not 
complete  and  did  not  give  it  'a  fair  view'  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  aviation  work. 

"When  the  bills  providing  appropriations  for  air- 
craft construction  were  pending  before  Congress,  said 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  a  propaganda  was  con- 
ducted through  the  press,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  country  to  pay  high  taxes  for  air- 
rjlanes.  Replying  to  Senator  Pomerene's  question  if 
the  board  had  purposely  deceived  the  committee  and 
the  public  or  if  the  board  itself  had  been  deceived. 
Senator  Hitchcock  replied  he  was  not  disparaging  the 
Liberty  motor,  but  reiterated  that  the  board  had  'prac- 
ticed a  gigantic  confidence  scheme  on  the  public', 
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adding:  'that  only  shows  the  character  of  the  men 
who  are  on  the  aircraft  board'.  In  refusing  to  sign 
either  the  majority  or  minority  report,  Senator  Beck- 
ham, of  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, said  he  did  this  because  he  did  not  believe 
the  committee  was  ready  to  make  a  report,  adding  he. 
believed  the  committee  should  go  further  in  its  inves- 
tigations. 

"The  report  was  hastened,  Senator  Thomas,  of 
Colorado,  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  explained, 
because  of  articles  sent  out  by  a  news  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  which  accused  certain 
senators  of  'being  either  liars  or  ignorant  of  facts.' 
Among  the  senators  named  in  the  article,  he  said, 
were  Senators  New  of  Indiana,  and  Weeks  and  Lodge, 
both  of  Massachusetts.  Because  of  'these  epithets' 
the  committee  felt  compelled  to  make  the  report  at 
the  time  it  did.  "As  one  who  signed  the  majority  re- 
port I  want  to  say  it  is  not  my  understanding  that  the 
report  marked  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  committee,' 
said  Senator  New.  'It  only  brought  the  proceedings 
down  to  date.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  proceed  with  this  investigation.  I  think  if  the  com- 
mittee fails  to  go  ahead  with  it  and  places  responsi- 
bility for  further  investigation  on  the  department  of 
justice  it  fails  in  its  duty.  I  think  the  committee  owes 
it  to  itself  to  proceed  with  the  investigation  in  the 
light  of  these  new  disclosures  and  I  think  it  is  the 
Senate's  duty  to  ask  the  committee  to  proceed.' 

"The  discussion  closed  with  submission  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York  of  the  com- 
plete report  of  the  American  Aeronautical  Society 
regarding  the  aviation  program." 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 

On  May  6  President  Wilson  added  to  the  already 
tense  situation  by  ordering  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  investigate  the  aircraft  graft  charges  by  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum  and  others  and  he  also  gave  out  somewhat 
acrimonious  correspondence  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Borglum. 

Another  bomb-shell  fell  the  same  day  when  it 
became  known  that  Major  General  Squier  had  re- 
quested a  military  inquiry  to  clear  up  the  matter  so 
far  as  he  and  his  subordinates  were  concerned  and 
that  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  had  asked  President  Wil- 
son an  investigation. 

The  following  day  Senator  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  announced  that  with  the  support  of  the  Senate 
his  Committee  would  investigate  the  aircraft  situation 
in  order  to  find  out  how  and  where  the  huge  appro- 
priations for  aircraft  had  been  spent.  The  Senator 
said,  "The  Committee  proposes  to  put  its  finger  on 
men  responsible  for  conditions  in  aircraft  production. 
The  Committee  does  not  propose  to  engage  in  any 
whitewash  process  either." 

According  to  the  newspapers  Senator  Chamber- 
lain also  "unreservedly  declared  that  not  one  Ameri- 
can built  battleplane  had  yet  been  sent  to  Europe, 
although  material  in  large  quantities  had  been1 
shipped  abroad  for  assembly." 


Mr.  Coffin's  request  to  the  President  for  an  inves- 
tigation was  as  follows:  "Charges  of  dishonesty  have 
been  made  against  the  Aircraft  Board  which  demand 
the  fullest  inquiry  be  had  in  order  that  the  reputation 
of  innocent  men  will  not  be  ruined."  To  this  Presi- 
dent Wilson  replied:  "Your  telegram  received.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  cooperate  in  every  way  to  prevent 
what  you  rightly  foresee  may  happen.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost  in  seeing 
that  all  charges  are  probed  and  the  truth  got  at." 

On  the  same  day  President  Wilson  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado:  "Every  in- 
strumentality at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  used  to  investigate  and  pursue  the 
charges  of  dishonesty  or  malversation.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  reputation  of  those  whose  actions  have 
been  perfectly  regular  and  blameless  be  protected, 
and  the  guilt,  if  there  is  any,  definitely  lodged  where 
it  should  be  lodged." 

The  New  Aircraft  Appropriation 

These  startling  proceedings,  involving  the  appro- 
priation last  year  of  nearly  seven  hundred  million 
dollars,  did  not  deter  the  War  Department,  on  May 
6,  from  asking  Congress  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  aircraft  of  one  billion  dollars. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  frequently  used  as 
a  medium  to  express  the  viewpoint  of  President  Wil- 
son and  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  on  public 
affairs,  made  the  following  statement  on  May  6  in  re- 
gard to  the  large  sum  previously  appropriated: 

"The  committee  has  learned  that  the  $600,000,- 
000  already  voted  for  aircraft  work  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  expended,  and  that  out  of  this  sum,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  erected  all  of  its  aviation  training  plants 
in  this  country  and  France;  all  of  the  aircraft  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  in  England  and  France, 
to  the  credit  of  this  fund;  all  the  salaries  of  the  many 
thousands  of  men,  both  officers  and  privates,  is  met 
out  of  it,  and  the  immense  amounts  of  motors,  ma- 
terial, accessories  and  supplies,  bought  and  contract- 
ed for,  to  say  nothing  of  transportation,  will  come 
out  of  this  fund.  No  small  portion  of  the  fund  was 
appropriated  for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of 
the  Army  abroad.  It  is  not  possible  for  military 
reasons  to  name  these  figures  specifically,  but  the 
book  record  here  in  Washington  shows  what  has  been 
done. 

"If  there  has  been  any  graft  in  working  out  the 
details  of  what  has  been  done,  that  fact  remains  to 
be  proved,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  aircraft  pro- 
gramme is  now  going  forward  as  never  before.  It  is 
already  known  to  the  country  that  this  Government 
contracted  for  the  delivery  of  fighting  planes  for  the 
army  abroad.  Material  for  these  planes  came  largely 
from  this  country,  and  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  a  fighting  plane  is  now  available  for  every  Amer- 
ican aviator  actually  ready  to  take  his  place  in  France. 
On  this  side,  production  has  reached  that  point  where 
it  is  now  certain  the  quota  prescribed  for  July  1  will 
be  attained.  This  is  the  revised  quota  agreed  upon 
when  the  foreign  contracts  were  made  some  months 
ago. 

"The  Liberty  motor  is  now  declared  to  have 
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made  good,  and  foreign  orders  in  quantity  attest  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  of  this  Government  also  have 
reached  that  conclusion.  These  motors  will  be  sup- 
plied for  the  fighting  front  in  increasing  quantity. 
Whether  they  are  used  in  American,  British,  French, 
or  Italian  planes  makes  no  difference,  for  they  will 
help  to  win  the  war  wherever  used." 

Combating  German  Influence 

The  American  Defense  Society,  characterized  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  its  honorary  President,  "the 
fighting  link  of  the  defense  movement,"  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  President  that  "the  German  Press,  along 
with  the  teaching  of  the  German  language,  and  the 
licensing  of  German  societies,  serves  onfy  one  pur- 
pose— the  promulgation  of  ideas  and  German  propa- 
ganda in  this  country,  and  asks  President  Wilson  to 
use  his  offices  in  supporting  them." 

The  Society  also  announced  that  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  publisher  of  Viereck's  Weekly,  formerly  the 
Fatherland,  had  refused  to  print  the  Society's  articles. 
His  answer  was:  "We  absolutely  refuse  to  place  our 
magazine  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  group  of  notoriety 
seekers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  your  work  is 
distinctly  mischievous.  Our  slogan  is  'America  first 
and  America  only'  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  this 
is  also  the  motto  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
your  board." 

The  answer  of  the  Society  was  this:  "The  mis- 
chievous activities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Viereck  include 
the  driving  "of  seditious  soap-box  speakers  from  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  a  campaign  against  enemy  in- 
surance companies  which  are  in  command  of  sources 
of  military  information,  and  a  wide  war  of  publicity 
on  German  propaganda  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  whose  loyalty  to  America  is 
open  to  question  from  Mr.  Viereck  are  David  Jayne 
Hill,  Robert  Bacon,  Perry  Belmont,  not  to  mention 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hudson  Maxim,  John  Grier 
Hibben,  and  others." 

In  commenting  upon  this  interchange  of  compli- 
ments, the  El  Paso  Times,  May  2,  remarked  that  "Mr. 
Viereck  did  not  propose  to  give  up  his  work  for  the 
Kaiser,  nor  will  any  of  the  others,  whether  their  jour- 
nals are  published  in  the  German  language  or  not, 
until  Uncle  Sam  firmly  requests  them  to  get  out  and 
stay  out  of  the  business  of  serving  our  enemy  within 
our  own  gates." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  American  Air  Service  in  France 

Mr.  Pomeroy  Burtons  second  and  concluding 
article  on  the  American  Army  in  France  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  June  12.  It  is  characterized,  as  is  the 
preceding  article,  as  "the  first  authorized  description 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Forces  since  they  landed 
in  F ranee."  The  first  article  was  printed  in  yester- 
day s  Press  Review.  Mr.  Burton  s  second  article 
folloivs: 

"Great  plans  are  under  way  for  the  American 
air  programme.  When  it  is  in  full  working  order 
there  will  be  some  surprises  at  the  front.  It  is  no 
secret  that  to  date  the  air  section  of  the  American 


programme  has  been  a  disappointment.  There  were 
grand  promises,  but  at  home  the  production  end 
failed  dismally,  and  at  this  end  certain  arrangements 
made  did  not  work  out  so  smoothly  as  contemplated. 
The  result  was  that  not  until  quite  recently  were  ade- 
quate provisions  made  for  the  many  hundreds  of 
picked  young  Americans  who  came  here  expecting  to 
finish  their  training  quickly  and  get  into  the  fighting 
squadrons. 

"But  now  order  has  come  out  of  the  one  chaotic 
branch  of  the  American  programme,  the  boys  are 
being  absorbed  by  the  French,  British,  and  the  new 
American  flying  schools,  the  shortage  of  training  ma- 
chines and  other  facilities  is  disappearing,  and  the 
groundwork  is  being  perfected  for  American  air  work 
on  a  grand  scale  in  the  near  future.  There  are  large 
Production  Departments,  as  they  are  called — really, 
assembling  and  testing  departments — and  several  fly- 
ing schools  of  huge  proportions,  as  well  as  repair 
shops,  supply  centers,  etc.,  all  on  the  same  big  scale. 
Already  there  are  men  here  in  plenty  to  fill  all  these, 
and  as  soon  as  the  engines  and  parts  and  necessary 
materials  begin  to  arrive  in  volume — as  they  will  do 
very  shortly — it  will  not  take  long  for  the  original  air 
programme  to  materialize. 

"I  inspected  several  of  these  new  flying  schools, 
saw  a  great  deal  of  expert  flying  quite  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  French  and  British  work,  and  flew 
myself  with  several  of  the  American  boys,  feeling 
quite  secure  in  their  hands  as  they  indulged  in  'bank- 
ing', spirals,  and  'low  work',  which  consisted  of  skim- 
ming the  fields  at  90  miles  an  hour,  jumping  fences, 
hedges,  trees,  and  houses  with  the  utmost  perfection 
of  control.  I  am  convinced  that  these  American  boys 
will  rank  among  the  best  flyers  in  combat  work  at 
the  front.  On  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  at  one  of 
the  flying  centers  I  visited,  there  were  perhaps  60 
machines  in  the  air  at  once,  some  practising  in  forma- 
tions, some  doing  ordinary  'stunts,'  some  advanced 
acrobatics,  and  others  hard  at  combat  work,  which 
consists  of  darting  upward,  tumbling  downward,  fall- 
ing sideways,  and  apparently  quite  defying  all  the 
known  laws  of  gravitation  in  the  supreme  and  con- 
stant effort  to  keep  'on  the  other  fellow's  tail.' 

"This  flying  center  is  in  a  fine  level  stretch  of 
country,  both  open  fields  and  woodlands,  divided  into 
eight  distinct  flying  fields.  Fields  1,  2,  3  and  4  are 
grouped  together,  with  living  quarters  adjacent  for 
all  the  pupils  who  are  being  drilled  in  the  first  four 
stages  of  flying.  These  four  stages  are  definitely 
subdivided,  from  the  beginner  with  the  stationary 
engine  to  the  stage  when  the  pupil  has  mastered  the 
art  of  ordinary  straight-ahead  flying  with  no  'frills.' 
Then  come  fields  5  and  6,  also  grouped  together  (and 
v/ith  special  living  quarters  alongside),  where  'acro- 
batic flying'  is  taught,  there  being  two  distinct  stages 
in  this  intricate  and  dangerous  work.  When  the  pupil 
has  mastered  the  various  flying  'stunts'  —  spirals, 
loops,  side-slips,  etc., — he  goes  to  field  7  for  ten  days' 
hard  training  in  bombardment  and  night-flying  drill. 
Then  to  field  8,  the  Combat  Field,  for  serious  combat 
work,  which  means  learning  all  the  air  maneuvers  that 
are  used  by  the  skilled  airmen  at  the  front. 

"At  another  point,  some  distance  away,  I  was 
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equally  impressed  with  both  the  work  in  progress  and 
the  working  plans  of  one  of  the  extensive  so-called 
'Air  Service  Production  Departments.'  This  impor- 
tant center  of  activity,  which  is  typical  of  several  now 
in  course  of  construction,  covers  a  tract  of  land  over 
six  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  where  the 
construction,  assembling,  testing,  and  repair  of  Amer- 
ican aeroplanes  will  soon  be  going  ahead  full  tilt,  on 
a  scale  never  before  known.  The  work  splits  into 
four  main  divisions,  Transportation,  Production,  Con- 
struction, and  Supply.  Great  stretches  of  woodland 
are  being  cleared,  many  lines  of  track  are  being  laid, 
great  workshops,  storehouses,  and  camps  are  being 
built  by  huge  forces  of  busy  men,  wells  are  being 
sunk,  drainage  systems  are  being  installed,  the  camp 
'farm'  is  being  seeded  (including  30  acres  of  pota- 
toes), a  pig  and  poultry  farm  has  been  started,  and 
while  I  was  there  the  new  camp  band  was  rehearsing 
for  its  first  performance  in  the  official  parade  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

"The  wiry  little  man  in  charge  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  Air  Service  treats  the  many  thousands 
under  him  as  if  they  were  all  members  of  his  imme- 
diate family.  He  had  a  very  human  side,  and  this 
crops  out  in  many  phases  of  his  great  work.  His 
2,000  Chinese  labourers — a  small  part  of  his  total 
force — have  a  fine  Chinese  garden  in  their  quarter, 
with  rustic  bridges,  quaint  summer  houses,  and  flower 
beds  of  rare  design  and  beauty;  his  company  quar- 
ters all  have  their  flower  beds  and  special  decorations; 
his  idea  is  that  the  many  thousands  under  him  should 
be  treated  well  and  made  as  happy  and  comfortable 
as  possible,  the  one  thing  he  asks  in  return  being  that 
they  should  give  him  a  full  measure  of  work.  And 
they  do.  The  principal  object  of  this  enterprise  is 
to  supply  the  machines  and  the  repairs  for  the  great 
flying  school  which  I  have  just  described. 

"At  present  the  immense  'Intermediate  Section' 
looms  large  in  the  general  American  plan.  It  may 
or  may  not  grow  in  importance  as  the  war  goes  on, 
for,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  great  base  ports  may  yet  rob  it  of  some 
of  its  originally  contemplated  functions;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  now  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  die 
structure.  It  comprises  a  wide  variety  of  enterprises, 
all  on  a  huge  scale,  scattered  at  various  points  over 
a  large  section  of  country,  but  skilfully  linked  up  by 
rail,  one  branch  dovetailed  into  another,  and  all  com- 
bining for  the  quick  handling  of  stores  for  an  army 
of  millions. 

"An  'organization  chart'  showing  the  activities 
centered  under  the  commanding  general  of  this  great 
Intermediate  Section,  though  not  quite  so  formidable, 
perhaps,  reminds  one  of  a  chart  of  the  Whitehall  dis- 
trict of  London.  This  commanding  officer  is  responsi- 
ble primarily  for  the  main  reserve  stores  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  the  constant 
sending  forward  of  their  daily  supplies;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that  he  has  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  organization  and  control  of  great  camps, 
schools,  base  hospitals,  rest  areas,  engineering  and 
repair  shops,  tank  assembling  plants,  locomotive 
shops,  ordnance  dumps  and  ordnance  repair  shops, 


the  principal  repository  for  'spare  parts'  of  all  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  Army,  cold-storage  plants,  oil  and 
petrol  depots,  forestry  work,  and  control  of  a  good- 
sized  labour  army,  which  includes  many  thousands 
of  negroes,  Chinamen,  and  German  prisoners  of  war. 

"A  round  of  this  huge  field  of  operations  is  both 
instructive  and  inspiring.  At  one  point  I  went 
through  an  enormous  locomotive  assembling  and  re- 
pair works  (housed  in  a  great  modern  factory  build- 
ing now  nearing  completion),  built  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  French  supervision,  by  a  Spanish  firm;  a 
huge  oil  and  petrol  supply  station,  a  10,000-bed  hos- 
pital, and  a  number  of  other  highly  important 
branches  of  a  central  organization  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  real  backbone  sections  of  the  service  of 
supply.  At  another  point  I  went  over  great  railway 
yards  to  see  the  rows  upon  rows  of  steel  structure 
warehouses  which  are  being  built  to  hold  supplies  for 
an  army  of  a  million  men  for  30  days,  an  immense 
refrigerating  plant,  a  gas  plant,  an  oil  storage  plant, 
and  countless  other  features,  all  on  the  same  prodig- 
ious scale. 

"Calm,  quiet  men  are  supervising  it  all,  watching 
it  grow  before  their  eyes.  When  the  telephones  jingle 
(and  they  are  never  long  in  repose)  there  is  no  shout- 
ing, no  excitement;  just  quiet,  firm  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion put.  There  is  everywhere  an  air  of  suppressed 
energy  rather  than  exuberance  or  'bustle'.  It  is  or- 
derly progress,  firmly  guided  by  strong  minds,  by 
capable  men.  America  has  put  her  best  executives 
into  this  work,  and  they  are  rapidly  'making  good', 
as  events  of  the  very  near  future  are  certain  to  prove. 

"Farther  along  the  line  I  saw  much  the  same 
evidence  of  orderliness  combined  with  strength  in  the 
army  bakeries,  in  big  central  camouflage  plant, 
at  the  various  advanced  centers  from  which 
the  army  supplies  are  rearranged  for  shift- 
ing to  various  railheads  and  thence  to  the 
soldiers  at  the  front.  It  all  spells  a  complete  knowl- 
edge, on  the  part  of  every  principal  engaged,  of  what 
America  set  out  to  do  when  she  entered  this  war,  and 
a  full  determination  to  see  that  job  through  to  the 
finish.  This  foundation  work  is  sound  and  thorough. 
So,  also,  will  be  the  work  of  the  Americans  when  they 
emerge  in  strength  into  the  larger  field  of  operations. 

"If,  as  many  believe,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  the  Americans  to  put  an  army  of  three  millions 
into  the  field  to  enable  the  Allies  to  achieve  a  definite 
and  conclusive  military  victory,  then  the  quick  de- 
velopment of  the  full  American  programme  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  Allied 
cause.  From  every  point  of  view  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  work  may  be  set  down  as  a  glorious 
achievement,  of  which  Americans  have  every  right 
to  be  proud;  the  year's  record  is  a  monument  to  their 
zeal  and  their  wonderful  ability.  It  is  a  record  which 
promises  still  greater  things  for  the  near  future.  It 
spells  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  points  clearly  to 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Allies. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  the  people  of  France 
and  England  and  the  United  States  know  about  this 
American  work  in  France  the  better.  If  the  enemy, 
failing  in  his  effort  to  deliver  a  knock-out  blow  by 
flinging  against  the  Allied  lines  the  full  force  of  his 
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Eastern  armies,  released  by  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
next  turns  his  efforts  to  a  concentrated  peace  offensive, 
as  doubtless  he  will,  then  surely  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  American  achievement 
to  date,  of  the  American  plans,  and  most  of  all  an 


understanding  of  the  underlying  American  determi- 
nation to  go  the  whole  distance  and  not  stop  till  the 
right  kind  of  peace  has  been  secured,  will  steel  the 
hearts  of  the  war-weary  and  wavering  ones,  and  si- 
lence the  traitors  and  pacifists  among  us  for  good 
and  all." 
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German  Comment  on  the  Montdidier-Noyon 
Offensive 

The  German  public  was  not  led  to  expect  won- 
ders from  the  von  Hutier  drive  along  the  Matz,  begin- 
ning June  9,  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon,  but  they 
did  look  for  Compiegne,  and  perhaps  even  for  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets.  Von  Hutier,  however,  did  not  reach 
Compiegne  and  thus  open  the  routes  of  the  Oise  and 
of  the  Aisne.  The  German  press  had,  therefore,  to 
perform  a  "rectification  of  vision."  It  was  prompt 
to  note  that  this  operation  did  not  move  with  the  same 
initial  success  as  those  which  went  before.  Its  task 
has  been  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  extent 
of  the  effort.  The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
June  11th,  refers  to  the  Matz  drive  as  a  "tactical  in- 
termission," and  the  Strassburger  Post,  calls  it  an 
"incident  of  secondary  importance."  "Instead  of  a 
further  advance,  it  was  now  a  question  of  consolidat- 
ing positions  gained,  positions  which  make  the  French 
salient  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon  the  more  un- 
tenable." (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June 
11th). 

Germania,  von  Hertling's  party  sheet,  June  10th, 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  operations  were 
purely  tactical.  "The  attack  could  not  have  surprised 
the  enemy,  because  he  must  necessarily  have  regarded 
his  position  in  this  salient  as  a  critical  one.    .    .  . 

.  We  won  a  complete  tactical  success;  the  stra- 
tegic consequences  will  only  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  the  enemies'  counter-attacks.  .  .  .  This 
operation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  more  exten- 
sive ones  which  preceded  it.  Even  our  immediate 
tactical  success  only  gains  full  significance  when 
studied  in  relation  to  our  recent  victories  on  the 
Aisne." 

Thus  far  the  German  papers  give  scant  detail  of 
the  course  of  the  Matz  battle.  The  press  fails  to 
mention  the  loss  of  Mery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
battle  sketches  published  make  the  old  line  appear 
to  run  north  of  Lassigny  so  that  the  gains  of  the  9th 
and  10th  seem  much  greater.  (Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
June  11th). 

Thus,  with  an  artillery  preparation  on  a  front  of 
30  kilometers,  the  French  could  not  tell  on  which  sal- 
ient the  attack  would  break,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  on  the  whole  length  of  it,  according  to  the  Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  11th.  The  F rank- 
furter  Zeitung  is  indignant  that  the  French  asserted 
that  the  offensive  was  opened  on  a  front  of  35  kilo- 
meters. "The  artillery  preparation  may  have  covered 
this  stretch  but  the  actual  attack  was  only  on  a  front 
of  15  kilometers."  Several  of  the  papers  share  the 
June  11th  version  of  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  and  cite  this  misstatement  of  the  French  to 
prove  that  the  French  miscalculated  the  extent  of  the 


attack.  Most  of  the  papers,  however,  accept  the  offi- 
cial version  that  this  attack  was  fully  anticipated  by 
the  French,  "and  in  consequence  to  have  carried  the 
position  proved  a  greater  achievement  of  the  Ger- 
mans." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  12th,  prints  an 
article  headed  "The  New  Attack  Was  Established 
on  Much  Larger  Bases  Than  Was  at  First  Believed:" 

"From  Montdidier  to  the  Oise,  a  distance  of  about 
35  kilometers,  German  troops  attacked  with  definite 
objectives. 

"On  the  west,  the  German  advance  was  little  ac- 
centuated; the  troops  had  as  their  main  objective  the 
immobilization  of  the  Allied  troops  which  held  the 
sector  south  of  Assainville,  and  the  protection  of  the 
German  troops  advancing  to  the  east  of  the  road  from 
Roye  to  Estrees-St.  Denis  against  all  attacks  upon 
their  flanks.  The  thrust  once  more  took  the  form  of 
a  wedge  driven  into  the  enemy  lines,  the  point  of 
which  is  the  region  of  Antheuil,  only  10  kilometers 
from  Compeigne.  The  German  right  wing  extends 
almost  directly  south  to  Mery,  about  12  kilometers 
fiom  Montdidier,  passing  through  Rubescourt,  Le 
Fretoy  and  Courcelles.  Then  the  German  front  turns, 
forming  an  angle  to  the  east,  on  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road from  Roye  to  Compeigne,  passing  the  road  from 
Roye  to  Estrees." 

Most  of  the  papers,  however,  after  noting  that  the 
enemy  expected  such  an  attack,  mention  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  the  French.  Von  Ardenne  (Berliner 
Tageblatt,  May  10th)  remarks  that  "since  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  French  have  given  one  last  example 
of  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  energy  in  their  suc- 
cessive counter-attacks,  especially  in  those  of  June 
3rd."  But,  Ardenne  adds  hopefully,  "their  fighting 
strength  is  too  reduced  and  their  army  too  enfeebled 
for  them  to  renew  their  efforts.  The  present  German 
push  (Matz)  will  probably  eliminate  a  general  coun- 
ter-offensive which  would  have  cost  (us)  heavy 
losses." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June 
11th,  agrees  with  this  view:  "It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  series  of  operations  destined  to  paralyze  the 
French  reserves  and  destroy  the  fighting  force  of  the 
enemy." 

Th  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  June  11th, 
however,  does  not  see  the  French  Army  on  its  "last 
legs."  "The  French  counter-attacks,"  it  admits,  "are 
very  violent.  They  may  be  expected  to  continue. 
They  will  help  to  wear  down  the  strategic  strength 
of  Foch  who  undoubtedly  is  attempting  at  all  costs  to 
establish  a  new  army  of  maneuver,  the  old  one  hav- 
ing been  seriously  shattered.  Through  these  inter- 
missions Hindenburg  achieves  a  valuable  result:  he 
prevents  the  enemy  from  repairing  his  losses  in  the 
periods  between  the  large  operations." 
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The  official  version  (Wolff  Bureau,  June  10th) 
of  the  Matz  operations  further  emphasizes  the  wear- 
ing down  of  the  Allies'  power.  "The  enemy  was 
obliged  to  engage  on  a  short  front  a  total  of  50  di- 
visions. The  Allies  would  have  difficulty  replacing 
the  material  lost  on  the  Ypres-Rheims  front,  and  con- 
sequently is  again  obliged  to  draw  on  the  reserves 
which  have  until  now  been  left  at  the  rear.  The  hope 
of  the  Allies  to  make  decisive  use  of  a  large  army  of 
maneuver  is  thus  definitely  disappointed." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (May  12),  summarizes 
at  length  the  gains  from  the  Matz  drive:  "The  enemy 
has  lost  the  naturally  very  strong  position  on  the 
wooded  heights  of  S.E.  of  Noyon:  in  particular,  the 
heights  Aronde  and  Matz,  very  important  for  the  de- 
fense of  Compiegne.  In  addition,  the  French  have 
been  obliged  to  evacuate  their  position  in  the  forest 
of  Carlepont,  which  they  defended  with  great  energy. 
In  consequence,  the  defense  of  Compiegne  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  the  third  place,  the  forests  which 
defend  Paris  on  the  N.E.,  which  constituted  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  von  Boehn's  Army,  are  now 
menaced  on  the  northern  flank.  Elsewhere  the  French 
divisions  assembled  in  the  region  of  Compiegne  to 
strike  at  the  rear  of  the  Boehn  Army  are  now  reduced 
to  a  strategic  offensive.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  most 
important  result,  the  attack  took  place  at  so  vital  a 
point  that  Foch,  despite  the  rapid  decreases  in  his 
reserves,  found  himself  obliged  to  make  heavy  and 
costly  counter-attacks  of  purely  defensive  nature. 

The  present  situation  may  be  summarized: 
the  German  armies  at  the  gates  of  Compiegne  are 
limiting  their  efforts  to  resisting  the  enemy,  letting 
him  wear  himself  out  by  bloody  counter-attacks." 

"Omissions"  of  German  Foreign  Policy 

The  Imperialistic-Socialist  Chemnitzer  Volks- 
stimme  (June  8),  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  Saxony,  puts  much  of  the  blame  for  world 
antagonism  to  Germany  upon  those  who  direct  Ger- 
man foreign  policy. 

"The  fear  of  German-Magyar  world  dominion," 
it  says,  "created  the  Entente.  Every  new  victory 
brings  out  another  enemy  against  us;  Italy,  Rumania, 
Portgual,  and  now  America.  Even  Greece  was  not 
deterred  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
Rumania.  A  hideous  picture  of  German  blood-lust, 
of  thirst  for  power  and  plunder,  has  been  spread 
abroad.  French  and  British  propaganda  have  always 
found  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build  during  the  war. 

"But  lies  alone  could  not  do  all  this.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  some  justice  in  die  accusations  against 
us.  In  reality,  our  statesmen  sinned  by  omission, 
rather  than  by  positive  action.  They  tolerated  pan- 
German  propaganda.  They  allowed  the  censorship 
to  encourage  the  annexationist  spirit.  They  yielded 
to  military  demands  and  gave  substance  to  the  cry 
against  Prussian  Militarism. 

"The  real  spirit  of  covetuousness,  however,  is 
much  more  the  sin  of  our  enemies.  Japan  wants 
Kiao-Chow;  Great  Britain:  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
German  East  Africa,  etc.;  France,  Alsace-Lorraine 


and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  Italy,  more  and 
more  after  each  successive  defeat. 

"Unhappily  the  German  Government,  too,  has 
yielded  to  annexationist  intrigues.  The  stories  of 
Michaelis,  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  the  support  of  the 
Baltic  barons  in  their  desire  for  caste  rule  and  for  the 
annexation  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  Germany, 
have  been  told  too  often  to  need  repetition.  Another 
factor  which  seems  significant  to  us  is  the  insincer- 
ity of  Foreign  Secretary  von  Kuehlmann,  who  has  the 
habit  of  clouding  real  issues,  and  putting  Germany 
in  bad  repute  abroad.  Even  if  this  arises  through 
other  causes,  and  not  of  his  own  free  will,  the  fact 
remains. 

"Next  comes  the  comedy  over  the  right  of  self 
determination.  Only  such  regions  were  detached 
from  Russia  as  had  declared  their  desire  to  do  so 
by  an  'unequivocal'  majority  of  the  people.  But  the 
peoples'  representatives  from  Courland,  Esthonia, 
and  Livonia  are  really  delegates  of  large  city  capi- 
talism, of  the  German  interests  and  of  a  tiny  part 
of  the  large  non-German  land-owners.  In  the  Uk- 
raine the  Government  that  voted  separation  from  Rus- 
sia had  to  flee  under  the  guns  of  von  Eichhorn's 
Army,  and  later  could  not  be  kept  alive  even  by  Ger- 
man military  protection.  On  such  grounds  as  these 
we  have  built  up  the  right  of  determination  for  the 
west  Russian  races. 

"Rumania  and  the  Ukraine  have  been  pulling  hair 
for  months  over  the  question  of  Bessarabia.  Ger- 
man diplomats,  contrary  to  their  usual  habit,  seemed 
to  be  keeping  out  of  the  scandal.  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  matter  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Then  our 
newest  friend,  the  ex-reactionary  and  Jew-baiter  Mar- 
ghiloman,  'let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.'  He  declared 
that  the  question  had  not  been  decided  by  Rumania 
at  Kischinev,  but  (by  the  Germans)  in  Bucharest.  Von 
Kuehlmann  and  the  German  people  fell  again  into 
disrepute. 

"One  more  instance  bids  fair  to  appear  in  the  re- 
lations between  Turkey  and  the  Transcaucasian  Re- 
public. How  far  will  this  annexation  policy  carry 
the  German  people?  Certainly  it  sows  nothing  but 
distrust  abroad.  What  we  need  above  all  to  avoid 
future  wars  is  the  confidence  of  all  foreign  nations. 
Only  through  fear  and  dread  of  Germany  is  the 
enemy's  alliance  held  together.  Internal  disagree- 
ments among  the  Allies  are  deep  and  fundamental. 
By  victory  alone  we  merely  seat  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George  more  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  this  will 
not  bring  us  a  happy  peace.  By  peace  alone  can  we 
reestablish  confidence.  To  realize  such  an  outcome 
we  must  undertake  an  entirely  different  policy." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

British  Comment  on  the  Montdidier-Noyon 
Offensive 

The  British  press  has  been  full  of  praise  for  the 
splendid  defensive  fighting  of  the  French  along  the 
river  Matz,  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon,  since  the 
new  drive  opened  in  this  region  on  the  9th.  The 
threat  to  the  French  in  the  angle  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Aisne  was  at  once  recognized,  with  the  corol- 
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lary  danger  to  the  defense  of  Paris.  By  the  12th, 
however,  the  news  of  the  counter-attacks  of  the 
French,  especially  their  recapture  of  Belloy  Ridge 
and  Mery,  relieved  the  tension  materially. 

"A  successful  counter-attack  on  this  scale,"  writes 
Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  June  13 
— "apparently  it  was  made  on  a  front  of  about  ten 
miles — must  mean  that  the  losses  inflicted  were  se- 
vere, and  the  enemy's  arrangements  for  extending  his 
first  success  materially  affected.  The  Germans  still 
remain  in  possession  of  the  valuable  Thiescourt  pla- 
teau; and  they  have  apparently  established  them- 
selves there,  since  our  Allies  have  thought  it  wise  to 
fall  back  from  the  salient  in  which  they  were  left  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Oise  and  to  evacuate  the  Carle- 
pont  Woods. 

"So  long,  however,  as  the  French  maintain  their 
hold  on  the  Belloy  Ridge  and  on  the  high  ground  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Matz  near  its  junction  with 
the  Oise,  as  from  the  latest  reports  they  appear  to 
be  doing,  they  should  still  be  able  to  hold  the  For- 
est of  Laigue  and  the  plateau  between  the  Oise  and 

the  Aisne  and  to  cover  Compiegne  The 

days  of  anxiety  for  the  Allies  are  far  from  over,  but 
the  immediate  situation  has  improved  in  the  last  24 
hours,  thanks  to  the  stout  resistance  of  our  French 
Allies  and  to  the  characteristic  dash  of  their  counter- 
attacks." 

Lieut.  Col.  Repington  sums  up  the  situation  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  June  14  with  unusual  optimism  and 
with  a  special  tribute  to  American  co-operation  as 
follows : 

"The  gain  of  ground  by  the  enemy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oise  during  the  days  of  June  11  and  12 
has  been  extended  south  of  the  little  River  Matz,  and 
has  had  the  anticipated  result  of  compelling  the 
French  who  stand  within  the  angle  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Aisne  to  fall  back  from  the  Carlepont  district 
to  the  Foret  de  Laigue. 

"The  French  defenders  of  the  angle  have  done 
extremely  well.  They  have  beaten  off  all  attacks,  and 
by  their  good  countenance  have  imposed  upon  von 
Boehn's  forces  which  confront  them.  In  their  retire- 
ment to  the  line  Bailly-Tracy  le  Val  they  again  acted 
cleverly,  and  though  the  enemy  talks  of  his  close  pur- 
suit the  facts  are  that  the  French  withdrew  unmo- 
lested. 

"The  Germans  continue  to  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  line  Montdidier-Compiegne,  and  their 
crossing  of  the  Matz  brings  them  one  step  nearer  to 
their  objective.  But  on  the  line  Antheuil-Compiegne 
they  are  sure  to  be  fiercely  opposed,  and  if  the  Foret 
de  Laigue  has  been  well  prepared  for  defense  the 
French  will  not  be  readily  thrust  out  of  it  by  direct 
attack.  The  most  important  matter  in  this  part  of 
the  field  is  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  the  Aisne  on  the  heels  of  troops  retreating,  as 
he  did  on  May  27,  and  that  the  lines  of  the  Oise  and 
Aisne  shall  be  firmly  held  by  our  Allies. 

"The  Germans  continue  to  press  their  attacks 
westward  between  the  Aisne  opposite  Fontenoy  and 
the  Villers-Cotterets  Woods.  They  have  gained  a  lit- 
tle ground  in  the  southern  sector  of  this  front,  but 


were  held  up  as  late  as  Wednesday  night  along  the 
wooded  ravine  which  runs  between  St.  Pierre  Aigle 
and  Ambleny.  The  result  of  the  fighting  on  this  short 
front  of  five  miles  will  decide  the  question  whether 
the  French  north  of  the  Aisne  can  continue  to  hold 
their  ground. 

"There  has  been  no  indication  of  important 
changes  on  the  rest  of  the  fighting  front  of  the  Ar- 
mies of  von  Boehn  and  Fritz  Von  Below  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Marne,  but  in  the  Bussiares  district 
the  Americans  have  done  finely  and  have  again  shown 
their  skill  and  valor  in  battle.  In  a  series  of  engage- 
ments during  the  past  week  on  the  front  Bouresches- 
Belleau  Wood-Torcy-Bussiares-Montecouve  they  have 
given  the  Germans  some  uncommonly  hard  knocks, 
have  handsomely  defeated  some  heavy  counter-at- 
tacks, and  have  gained  important  ground.  Here  are 
fighting  American  Marines  and  infantry  against 
forces  numerically  superior,  and  after  the  experi- 
ences now  gained  by  the  enemy  of  American  fighting 
prowess  he  will  be  in  less  haste  than  before  to  de- 
ride it. 

"We  have  known,  of  course,  that  700,000  Ameri- 
cans were  in  France,  but  we  could  not  state  the  num- 
bers until  the  American  Administration  had  chosen 
to  announce  them.  The  record  of  arrivals  during  the 
last  two  months  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  most 
creditable  to  the  Washington  Administration,  which 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  their  comrades-in- 
arms for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acted  in  these 
critical  days.  The  Americans  are  fighting  wherever 
the  Generalissimo  applies  for  their  services.  They 
are  holding  important  sectors  of  the  eastern  front  in 
France.  They  are  battling  on  the  Marne  and  at  Mont- 
didier  most  valiantly.  Other  divisions  are  in  train- 
ing while  awaiting  their  turn  to  engage,  and  there 
have  joined  our  armies  fine  American  battalions  of 
which  all  our  Commanders  speak  in  the  highest  terms, 
comparing  them  with  our  Dominion  troops,  who  are 
second  to  none. 

"The  Germans  may  declare,  if  they  please,  that 
these  are  aggregate  numbers,  and  not  all  combatants. 
Who  doubts  it?  The  whole  of  the  American  Admin- 
istrative Services  at  the  front,  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  at  the  ports  had  to  be  arranged  be- 
fore the  troops  came  out  in  large  numbers,  but  now 
there  is  a  strong  and  steady  flow  of  fighting  men,  and 
we  can  almost  say  that  every  month  a  new  American 
Army  arrives  in  France.  Whether  it  was  a  good  thing 
or  not  to  have  announced  the  numbers  is  not  of  much 
importance  now  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  but  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  this  American  stream  flows  so 
strongly,  and  is  not  checked  in  any  way  by  the  sub- 
marines, is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  the  Allies  as  it  must 
be  a  cause  of  bitterness  to  the  enemy." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Italy  on  the  Eve  of  the  Offensive 

The  opening  of  an  Austrian  offensive  along  the 
entire  Italian  front  has  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Italian  people.  The  Italian  press  has  been  predict- 
ing it  since  March,  and  since  the  middle  of  May,  the 
Italian  people  have  been  "going  to  bed  each  night 
expecting  to  find  in  the  morning  that  the  Italian  off  en- 
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sive  had  begun."  The  Italian  papers  announced  the 
great  victories  of  the  25th  and  27th  of  May  in  the 
region  of  Tonale  and  on  the  Piave  as  preludes  to  a 
more  general  offensive — but  by  the  Austrians.  Thev 
took  them  as  a  fortunate  indication  of  Italy's  immi- 
nent resistance.  (Corriere  della  Sera,  Secolo,  May 
29th.) 

Fraccaroli.  military  expert  of  the  Corriere  della 
Sera,  May  30th,  summarizes  the  recent  indications  of 
an  Austrian  offensive. 

"We  have  noted  the  movements  of  Austrian 
troops,  and  their  concentration  at  the  rear  immedi- 
ately behind  the  front.  The  camouflage  of  roads,  the 
severe  orders  which  forbid  movement  of  troops,  artil- 
lery and  material,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Aus- 
trian preparations  are  about  completed.  The  long 
delay  in  the  Austrian  offensive  does  not  indicate  that 
the  enemy  has  renounced  it;  nor  is  it  a  sign  that  it 
will  be  of  less  violence.  On  the  contrary,  our  bril- 
liant attacks  have  improved  some  of  our  local  posi- 
tions; these  cannot,  however,  change  the  enemy's 
plans.  The  recent  visit  of  Emperor  Charles  to  his 
second  line  troops  and  the  interviews  he  had  there 
with  Borlvich  and  Krauss  are  recent  indications  of 
the  coming  offensive." 

Alessi,  in  the  Secolo,  June  1st,  estimates  that  the 
Austrians  have  from  55  to  60  divisons  on  the  Italian 
front.  "The  German  divisions  were  replaced  by  Aus- 
trian divisions  which  had  been  reconstructed  and 
transferred  from  the  Eastern  front.  He  attributes  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  attack  sooner  to  the  unsettled 
political  positions  in  the  dual  monarchv. 

"The  Italian  front,  however,  does  not  lend  itself 
tc  surprises.  Italy  awaits  the  shock  with  calm.  The 
High  Command  was  wise  enough  not  to  listen  to  those 
who  the  morning  after  Caporetto  demanded  an  im- 
mediate revenge.  It  found  it  wise  to  reconstitute  the 
army;  to  assure  it  full  possession  of  its  moral  and 
material  forces.  The  army  today  is  more  united  and 
under  better  control  than  ever  before  even  at  its  best 
day." 

The  semi-official  Giornale  d' Italia  (May  25)  an- 
alyzes the  effect  of  the  Caporetto  disaster  on  Italian 
morale. 

"The  disaster  of  Caporetto  and  the  invasion  were 
a  severe  lesson  for  the  country;  the  national  con- 
science was  more  thoroughly  and  solidly  welded  bv 
this  trial  than  ever  before.  The  present  day  finds 
Italy  strong,  united,  and  disciplined,  with  a  strong 
moral  bulwark  and  powerfully  armed.  The  Central 
Empires,  which  hoped  to  see  her  disintegration,  can- 
not help  seeing  that  the  nation  is  unified  and  invin- 
cible." 

The  important  Italian  liberal  paper,  the  Corriere 
della.  Sera  (May  24)  is  even  more  determined  in  its 
war  policy  than  the  Giornale.  This  large  Milan  daily 
asks  the  question  whether  Italy  can  continue  the  strug- 
gle, and  gives  the  following  reassuring  reply: 

"We  remain  standing,  and  we  can  raise  our  head 
proudly.  Undoubtedly,  nobody  believed  on  May  24, 
1915,  that  the  war  could  last  beyond  the  third  year. 
We  were  mistaken  in  our  calculations;  but,  in  July, 
1914,  German  statesmen  and  generals  were  likewise 


mistaken.  In  this  war  military  force  is  subordinated 
to  moral  strength.  How  otherwise  can  it  be  explained 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  enemy  to  hold  all 
of  Belgium,  Serbia,  a  part  of  Northern  France,  Po- 
land and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Rumania,  and  Friuli 
(northern  Italy)  in  order  to  impose  or  rather  to  ob- 
tain peace?  It  is  because  the  nations  of  the  Entente 
are  conscious  that  they  are  fulfilling  a  supreme  duty. 
We  can  have  no  doubts  concerning  the  intentions  of 
the  opponent  against  whom  we  are  defending  our  lib- 
erty and  the  liberty  of  the  world.  We  are  struggling 
for  our  dignity  as  men;  we  wish  to  live  in  a  world 
in  which  life  is  tolerable.  Therefore  let  us  today  re- 
member the  bitter  days  of  Caporetto  rather  than  our 
two  victorious  years.  The  enemy  at  that  time  be- 
lieved us  to  be  capable  of  great  enterprises,  heroic 
trials  and  sacrifices.  But  Italy  remains  standing. 
Italy  was  not  conquered  after  Caporetto.  She  is  pay- 
ing a  terrible  tribute  to  the  evil  which  is  poisoning 
her,  but  she  may  succeed  in  eliminating  it  completelv 
during  and  after  the  war." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Baron  Burian  at  Berlin 

The  French  papers  are  calling  attention  to  the  re- 
cent visit  to  Berlin  of  Baron  Burian,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Le  Temps,  June 
13,  is  practically  the  only  paper  to  comment  on  this 
event.  In  its  leading  article,  entitled  "The  Allies  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Negotiations,"  it  speculates 
upon  what  may  be  the  results  of  this  visit.  They  may 
be  three-fold:  political,  economic,  military.  The  po- 
litical and  economic  results  have  only  a  secondary 
importance  in  our  eyes  at  the  present  time. 

"The  military  problem  dominates  everything. 
And  the  military  problem,  seen  from  German  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  resolves  itself,  probably,  into  a 
question  of  effectives.  William  IPs  Staff  can  no 
longer  imagine  that  the  Americans  are  going  to  ar- 
rive 'drop  by  drop.'  The  last  days  of  the  battle  have 
cost  it  dearly.  The  increase  in  the  allied  forces,  the 
increase  in  the  German  losses,  in  fact  everything  in- 
vites it  to  prepare  a  'Hindenburg  program'  for  the  re- 
inforcement of  effectives,  as,  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
it  brought  about  a  'Hindenburg  program'  for  an  in- 
crease in  manufactures.  But  it  can  only  accomplish 
this  by  reorganizing  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  and 
by  bettering  the  man  power, — making  a  more  solid 
human  factor  which  will  mix  with  the  German  troops. 
Strengthening  the  Alliance  is  only  a  word.  Political 
unity,  an  economic  Middle  Europe  are,  at  bottom, 
only  ornaments  and  screens.  The  immediate  reality 
which  Germany  seeks  is  the  fusion  of  the  two  ar- 
mies." 

The  Austro-Finnish  Peace  Treaty 

According  to  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June  1,  Finland 
and  Austria-Hungary  have  decided  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  clauses  of  which  are: 

"Article  I. — Austria-Hungary  and  Finland  de- 
clare that  a  state  of  war  no  longer  exists  between 
them.  They  are  resolved  to  live  henceforth  in  peace 
and  friendship. 

"Article  II. — Diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
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will  be  established  between  the  contracting  parties  im- 
mediately after  the  ratification  of  this  treatv  of 
peace.  Special  agreements  will  be  reached  by  both 
sides  for  the  appointment  of  consuls. 

"Article  III. — The  contracting  parties  recipro- 
cally renounce  reimbursement  for  their  war  expenses, 
that  is  to  say  expenses  incurred  by  the  States  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  as  well  as  reimbursement  for  the 
damages  of  war  and  the  harm  done  by  military  meas- 
ures to  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  theater  of  war, 
including  all  requisitions  made  in  enemy  country. 

"Article  IV. — Economic  relations  between  the 
contracting   parties  will  be  regulated  by  a  special 


treaty,  which  constitutes  the  principal  pari  oi  this 
treaty.  The  same  will  hold  true  for  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  of  public  and  private  law,  the  regu- 
lation of  civil  damages,  the  publication  of  amnesties, 
the  fate  of  the  merchant  marine  and  its  cargoes  which 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  adversary. 

"Article  V. — This  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  rati- 
fied; the  ratifications  to  be  exchanged  in  Vienna. 
It  is  to  take  effect  from  the  moment  of  the  ratifica- 
tion, unless  contrary  provisions  are  made." 

Le  Matin,  June  2,  states  that  the  French  Minister 
at  Stockholm  "declared  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
Finland  that  the  French  Government  could  recognize 
no  regime  illegally  imposed  on  that  country." 
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The  Austrian  Offensive 

The  French  press  is  practically  unanimous  in  see- 
ing in  the  Austrian  offensive  a  move  dictated  by  Ber- 
lin. The  papers  point  to  this  new  battle  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  Austria's  subjection  to  Germany.  Le  Gau- 
lois,  June  17,  believes  that  Germany's  motive  in  urg- 
ing Austria  to  this  offensive  is  the  desire  to  bring 
about  some  decisive  action  before  America  can  bring 
her  full  strength  to  bear.  U  Homme  Libre  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Austria  is  not  only  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  Germany,  but  that  she  is  doing  so  against 
her  will  "for  the  King  of  Prussia." 

German  pressure  alone,  however,  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  new  battle,  according  to  many  of  the  papers 
(Le  Gaulois,  Le  Figaro,  VEcho  de  Paris,  Le  Petit 
Parisien).  Internal  conditions  in  Austria  have  be- 
come so  strained  that  a  military  diversion  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  "The  remedy  is  well  known," 
says  Le  Petit  Parisien,  June  17,  "but  in  case  of  de- 
feat, it  may  be  worse  than  the  evil."  Pertinax  (An- 
dre Giroud),  writing  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June  17, 
compares  the  present  internal  situation  of  Austria 
with  that  of  Italy:  "Since  Caporetto,  the  reversal  is 
complete.  It  is  no  longer  Austria  who  is  undermin- 
ing her  opponent's  morale,  it  is  her  own  morale  which 
is  being  undermined.  .  .  .  The  disturbances  of 
Prague,  Agram,  Leybach,  the  mutinies  which  oc- 
curred some  months  ago  at  Pola,  the  uncompromising 
attitude  of  the  Polish  Club,  the  impossibility  of  con- 
voking the  Reichsrath,  not  to  mention  the  mediocre 
offensive  which  has  just  been  launched,  all  tend  to 
show  that,  although  attacking,  Austria  is  in  reality 
the  one  attacked." 

Le  Temps,  June  17,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  the  offensive  was  forced  entirely  by  internal  con- 
ditions: "The  Italian  Government,  which  is  usually 
well  informed,  foresaw  that  an  offensive  would  occur 
between  June  6  and  16.  It  has  just  been  inaugu- 
rated during  the  night  of  the  14th  to  the  15th.  This 
punctuality  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  at- 
tack was  not  improvised  hastily  in  order  to  take  the 
mind  of  the  public  off  of  the  embarrassing  internal 
politics.  Besides,  an  operation  of  such  magnitude 
cannot  be  improvised. 

"If  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Monarchy  influ- 
enced the  preparations  for  the  battle,  it  was  rather 
to  delay  than  to  hasten  them  Ger- 
many wanted  an  offensive  against  Italy.  The  papers 
of  the  Right — those  which  serve  the  interests  of  Gen- 
eral Headquarters — gave  Austria-Hungary  to  under- 
.  stand  that  she  did  not  have  the  right  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  war  on  Germany.  The  Imperial 
German  Staff  evidently  added  its  advice  or  its  orders 
to  these  appeals:   it  was  a  splendid  occasion  to 


broaden  and  deepen  the  Wafjenbund,  the  military  al- 
liance, the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  two 
emperors  on  May  12." 

Auguste  Gauvin,  writing  in  the  journal  des  De- 
bats,  June  17,  makes  the  offensive  the  occasion  for 
a  rather  pessimistic  article,  in  which  he  attacks  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Allied  governments:  "The 
Austrian  offensive  along  the  Italian  front  began  dur- 
ing the  night  of  June  14-15.  It  was  inevitable.  It 
had  to  occur  during  the  course  of  the  German  offen- 
sive along  the  French  front.  The  question  is  to  know 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  advantageous 
for  the  Italian  army  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  at- 
tack before  the  Austrian  forces,  reinforced  by  nu- 
merous divisions  withdrawn  from  the  Russian  and 
Rumanian  fronts,  could  be  regrouped.  General  Diaz 
decided  against  such  a  move.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  his  technical  reasons.  But  we  regret 
that,  before  the  great  blow  along  the  Italian  front,  the 
Allied  Governments  did  not  issue  the  long  expected 
proclamation  to  the  nations  oppressed  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Jugo-Slav  corps 
were  not  formed  with  the  prisoners  who  are  ready  to 
fight  with  us.  Months  and  years  have  been  spent  in 
Byzantine  discussions.  Today  the  Allied  armies  are 
battling  without  the  material  and  moral  assistance 
which  was  offered  them.  A  nefarious  spirit  of  bu- 
reaucracy still  inspires  certain  governments." 

The  military  situation  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Henri  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  June  18: 
"We  have  not,  so  far,  many  details  concerning  the 
Austrian  offensive  of  June  15  in  Italy.  What  we 
know  points  to  as  complete  a  check  as  possible.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  assailant's  units  advanced. 
Such  a  thing  is  inevitable.  But  these  local  advances 
have  already  been  neutralized  to  a  great  extent.  In 
any  case,  the  general  attack  has  been  dislocated,  weak- 
ened, broken. 

"The  front  was  divided  clearly  into  three  sectors. 
To  the  west  was  the  plateau  of  Sette  Communi,  where 
the  Italians  barred  the  access  to  the  plain  between 
the  Astico  to  their  left  and  the  Brenta  to  their  right; 
in  the  center  was  the  Grappa  plateau,  where  the  Al- 
lies likewise  barred  the  access  to  the  plain  between 
the  Brenta  to  their  left  and  the  Piave  to  the  right;  and 
finally  the  course  of  the  Piave  is  defended  at  the 
Montello  by  the  English,  the  lower  course  of  the  river, 
to  their  right,  being  guarded  by  the  Third  Italian 
Army.  In  short  we  find  a  convex  front  on  the  center, 
which  the  enemy  is  attacking  on  three  sides  by  an 
enveloping  movement. 

"Behind  the  Italian  front,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
plain,  passes  a  first  transversal,  without  any  railroad, 
through  Schio,  Thiene,  Bassano,  and  Montebelluna. 
Behind  this  transversal,  which  is  under  fire,  is  a  sec- 
ond one,  along  the  line  Vicence-Castelfranco-Treviso. 
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Still  further  in  the  rear  is  a  third  lateral  formed  by 
the  line  Este-Padua-Mestre.  These  three  great  trans- 
versals are  joined  by  countless  perpendiculars.  In 
short,  the  Allies  have  a  splendid  network  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  Austrian  artillery,  which  is  very  accu- 
rate, is  striving  to  lessen  this  advantage  by  firing  on 
the  roads.  At  least  this  is  what  it  did  last  winter. 
As  for  the  Austrians,  their  communications  in  the  rear 
are  long  and  mediocre.  The  principal  one  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  front  is  the  highway  from  Trente  to  Bel- 
lune,  which  serves  the  whole  front.  The  rocades 
(iransverse  lines  of  supply),  however,  must  be  very 
difficult,  and  each  Austrian  army  is  probably  forced 
to  count  only  on  itself. 

"This  splitting  up  of  the  attack  is  in  itself  a  very 
bad  condition.  The  Kirchbach  group  alone,  on  the 
enemy's  left,  has  behind  it  the  vast  Friuli  plain.  This 
explains  the  fact  which  we  mentioned  yesterday  to  the 
effect  that  Kirchbach  had  behind  him,  in  the  Vitorio 
region,  the  principal  mass  of  Austrian  reserves.  This 
also  explains  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the  morning's 
paper,  that  the  Kirchbach  group,  along  the  Piave, 
furnished  the  main  attack.  He  alone  could  gain  any 
advantage  from  success,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  roads  in  his  rear.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacking  in  the  least  dangerous  direction  for  the  Al- 
lies. In  fact,  even  if  the  Italian  right  wing  be  shaken 
along  the  Piave,  it  nevertheless  possesses  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  subsidiary  lines  which  run  par- 
allel to  the  river,  and  along  which  they  could  receive 
or  be  received  by  their  reserves. 

"Even  this  eventuality  has  not  been  realized.  Only 
two  bodies  of  Austrian  troops  have  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Piave;  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  Montello, 
at  Nervesa,  and  the  other  about  20  kilometers  lower 
down,  at  Fagare.  Each  of  these  bodies  occupied  one 
of  the  railroads  leading  to  Treviso,  the  first  threaten- 
ing the  city  from  the  north  and  the  second  from  the 
east  at  a  distance  of  about  15  kilometers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports  these  groups  have  been  firmly 
held  in  check. 

"On  the  rest  of  the  front,  the  line  has  either  been 
maintained  or  reestablished.  The  British  troops  have 
kept  their  position  on  the  Montello  intact.  This  posi- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  a  hump  of  about  369  meters 
which  flanks  the  pass  on  the  plain  of  the  Piave.  More 
to  the  west,  between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  the 
position  of  the  Grappa  plateau  is  covered  by  two 
mountain  summits;  one  to  the  N.  W.  called  the  Aso- 
lone  and  the  other  to  the  N.  E.  called  the  Solarolo. 
The  enemy,  after  having  advanced  in  both  these  direc- 
tions, was  repulsed  and  routed. 

"A  great  attack,  such  as  the  Austrians  have  just 
delivered,  fails  if  it  does  not  succeed  at  the  first  blow. 
This  attack  has  certainly  failed.  The  assailants  lost 
3,000  prisoners.  What  is  even  more  important,  is 
the  fact  that  these  prisoners  were  taken  from  the 
heads  of  the  columns  and  comprised  the  best  and  fit- 
test detachments,  which  certainly  suffered  severely. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  Italy  will  still  have  to  fight  a 
long  and  hard  battle,  but  the  fact  that  the  initial  and 
most  powerful  shock  of  the  enemy  was  immediately 


shattered  is  an  important  factor  which  will  influence 
the  whole  development  of  this  battle." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Root  Causes  of  Russia's  Collapse 
The  news  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  successes  in  Rus- 
sia, which  are  reported  in  the  Times  and  other  British 
papers  of  June  15  to  be  holding  the  line  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  from  Samara  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Urals  to  Tomsk,  well  over  1,000  miles  east- 
ward in  Siberia,  has  again  stirred  the  British  press  to 
a  high  tide  of  comment  on  the  Russian  situation.  The 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  on  the 
same  date  that  there  are  14,000  of  these  Czecho- 
slovak troops  (mostly  deserters  and  ex-prisoners  of 
Bohemian  and  other  Slavic  races  from  the  Austrian 
Army)  near  Vladivostok,  while  the  forces  from 
Irkutsk  and  Tomsk  westward  along  the  Siberian  rail- 
way are  estimated  by  the  same  authority  as  between 
one  and  two  complete  divisions.  The  importance  of 
the  nucleus  they  provide  for  a  stronger  line  of  Allied 
policy  toward  the  "rectification"  of  Russia's  status  is 
thoroughly  appreciated.  It  is  equally  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  steps  by  which  that  rectification 
may  be  brought  about  are  officially  nowhere  even 
hinted  at. 

Meanwhile,  the  immense  difficulties  of  Russia's 
position  and  the  utter  disintegration  of  Russian  po- 
litical life  are  causing  other  elements  of  British 
opinion  to  heed  the  words  of  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff 
(Daily  Chronicle,  June  10),  that  the  British  people 
"cannot  be  expected  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
providing  a  costly  outfit  for  soldiers  who  sell  their 
guns  and  throw  away  their  rifles,  or  to  finance  a 
Government  that  repudiates  national  obligations." 
As  for  actual  intervention,  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  to  the  Times  of  June  13  to  the  effect  that 
"presumably  the  attitude  of  the  American  State 
Department  is  just  what  it  has  been  since  the  sub- 
ject was  first  broached"  leaves  little  to  be  inferred 
in  England  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  President 
Wilson. 

The  root  causes  of  Russia's  present  stagnation, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  conceived  in  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view to  be  the  same  root  causes  which  brought  about 
Russia's  original  collapse.  This  article,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilcox,  puts  in  clear  military 
terms  the  underlying  and  pervasive  corruption  of 
Russia's  war  organization.  Mr.  Wilcox  liberally 
documents  his  facts  from  the  records,  never  hitherto 
fully  stated  in  England,  of  the  notorious  Soukhom- 
linoff  trial. 

The  military  importance  of  his  article  to  the 
present  situation  is  apparent  from  his  main  thesis: 
That  "Russia's  unpreparedness  lor  a  great  Euro- 
pean struggle  is  the  only  essential  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent war  on  which  we  have  as  yet  anything  approxi- 
mating to  full  and  trustworthy  evidence,  and  we  owe 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  it  to  the  disclosures 
of  the  Soukhomlinoff  trial." 

The  prologue  to  the  Russian  tragedy,  the  arti- 
cle proceeds,  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  scenes  il- 
lustrating  the   extraordinary   hap-hazard   and  dis- 
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jointed  way  of  doing  things  under  the  old  regime. 
The  government  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  taken  no 
interest  at  all  in  military  matters,  leaving  the  war 
department  severely  alone.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  war  department,  during  the  six  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  spent  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  money  appropriated  to  it,  and  in  one 
year  only  6  per  cent.  A  Council  of  National  De- 
fence, under  the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  Nikolaievitch,  had  been  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Manchurian  disasters,  but  this  body 
never  got  beyond  the  talking  stage,  and  finally  "ex- 
tinguished itself." 

War  material  was,  of  course,  the  real  Russian 
difficulty.  It  was  entrusted  to  the  "Artillery^  Ad- 
ministration," a  body  which  did  not  confine  itself 
to  artillery  but  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same 
position  of  our  Ordnance  Department;  that  is,  it  was 
responsible  for  all  sorts  of  weapons  and  their  muni- 
tionment.  The  "Artillery  Administration"  seems 
to  have  been  self  willed,  self  centred,  and  unbe- 
lievably slow  in  its  movements.  "Work  was  begun 
on  a  programme  of  heavy  artillery  in  1906,  but 
....  it  was  only  in  1910  that  the  models 
were  approved  and  the  Artillery  Administration 
asked  to  sanction  orders.  A  special  commission  was 
then  appointed  to  test  a  set  of  experimental  guns. 
This  body  duly  drafted  a  report  which  was  sent  to 
the  General  Staff,  where  it  lay  unheeded  till  1913. 
The  very  existence  of  this  document  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  for  General  Vernander,  who  was  As- 
sistant Minister  of  War  under  General  Soukhomlin- 
off,  stated  that  when,  after  the  German  levy  of 
$250,000,000  for  Army  purposes  in  1913,  he  was 
consulted  on  the  question  of  improving  the  Russian 
artillery,  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was 
to  point  out  that  a  plan  for  such  improvement  had 
already  been  approved  and  only  required  putting 
into  execution." 

Russia  was  dependent  upon  Germany  for  her 
entire  stock  of  toluol  for  explosives,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  line  from  Lodz  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  German  munitions  had  been 
planned,  although  whether  it  was  finished  we  are  not 
told.     General    Vernander    (Soukhomlinoff's  As- 
sistant Minister  of  War)    ".    .    .  admitted  that  so 
far  as  he  knew,  the  Ministry  of  War  had  never  even 
considered  the  question  of  making  agreements  with 
private  factories  for  an  emergency  such  as  that  of 
the  present  war,  or  of  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  the  raw  materials  of  warfare  in  the  eventuality  of 
the  Russian  frontier  being  closed.    Nor  did  he  know 
of  any  list  of  firms  from  whom  assistance  might  be 
obtained  if  the  State  Arsenals  proved  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them.    He  was  not  even  aware 
of  any  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
munition which  these  arsenals  could  be  called  upon 
to  supply  in  case  of  a  prolonged  war."  Meanwhile, 
fiom  1909  on,  Russian  military  attaches  in  Berlin 
had  given  warning  of  danger  from  Germany,  noth- 
ing was  done  towards  constructing  a  railway  ^  to 
the  ice-free  Mourman  coast  so  as  to  be  able  to  im- 


port war  material  the  year  round  in  case  the  Baltic 
were  closed. 

Even  the  extremely  modest  machine-gun  pro- 
gramme of  4,000  guns  was  short  833  guns  of  being 
realized  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  small  arms 
factory  at  Toula  was  turning  our  8  machine  guns  a 
month  and  "...  the  regiments  of  the  2nd 
line  had  merely  the  guns  themselves,  and  were  with- 
out all  the  indispensable  accessories,  including  the 
belts  for  the  cartridges."  There  was  a  shortage  of 
300,0C0  out  of  the  nominal  establishment  of  4,130,- 
000  rifles.  Nevertheless,  "In  spite  of  her  own  need 
and  the  limited  character  of  her  resources  Russia 
sent  120,000  rifles  to  Siberia  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  war." 

On  the  capital  point  of  artillery  munition,  the 
Russians  had  set  themselves  a  standard  of  1,000 
rounds  per  gun.  The  Russian  ordnance  officials 
claimed  that  this  had  at  one  time  been  reached.  Gen- 
eral Yanoushkevitch,  the  chief  of  staff  in  the  field, 
and  General  Polivanoff,  who  followed  Soukhomlin- 
off  as  minister  of  war,  agreed  in  saying  that  it  was 
never  reached.  France  had  set  herself  a  standard 
of  3,000  rounds  per  gun,  and  was  soon  to  find  that 
her  estimate,  triple  that  of  Russia,  was  itself  far  be- 
low what  was  needed. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, which  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  W'ar  Minister,  may  be  imagined 
from  his  testimony  that  it  was  "positively  fortified" 
against  him.    "Another  witness  stated  that  to  his 
knowledge,  acute  friction  had  existed  between  the 
Ministry  of  War  and  the  Artillery  Administration 
(Ordnance  Department)    for  fifty  years  at  least. 
Even  within  itself  the  department  had  no  co-ordina- 
tion   ....    General  Soukhomlinoff  said  that 
he  went  there  early  one  morning,  before  any  of  the 
chief  officials  had  arrived,  and  got  from  one  of  the 
clerks  the  journal  of  documents  which  had  come  in 
and  been  booked  to  be  dealt  with.    Turning  to  the 
index,  he  chose  at  random  a  paper  which  had  been 
received  six  months  earlier,  and  demanded  that  he 
be  allowed  to  follow  up  its  subsequent  history.    .  . 
.    In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  the  paper  through  eight  other  departments 
of  the  Administration,  to  some  of  which  it  had  re- 
turned several  times,  and  in  all  of  which  the  official 
in  charge  had  added  his  observations  before  send- 
ing it    further  two  and  a  half  hours 

elapsed  before  the  actual  state  of  the  business  in  ques- 
tion could  be  discovered. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  "...  General 
Yanoushkevitch,  the  ex-chief  of  Headquarters  Staff, 
said  that  the  very  first  trainload  of  wounded  who 
passed  through  the  point  where  he  was  stationed  told 
stories  of  successes  won  by  the  Germans  through  su- 
periority of  artillery  fire."  From  that  time  on  the 
military  action  of  Russia  was  first  thwarted  and  then 
paralyzed  by  the  increasing  shortage  of  shells. 

Meanwhile  the  machine-gun  situation  was  almost 
as  bad.  "When  the  war  had  been  in  progress  a  year, 
it  was  realized  that  800  new  machine-guns  were 
need  every  month.  By  that  time  the  Government 
small  arms  factory  at  Toula  ....  had  succeeded 
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in  increasing  its  monthly  output  to  400."  In  view 
of  subsequent  events  in  other  Allied  countries,  it  is 
rather  interesting  to  observe  that  Russian  Ordnance 
Officers,  testifying  at  the  SoukhomlinofT  trial, 
"claimed  ....  that  the  improved  Vickers  gun 
eventually  evolved  by  the  Toula  small  arms  factory 
was  the  best  weapon  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  that 
it  was  produced  in  Russia  at  a  cost  considerably  less 
than  that  of  purchase  abroad."  Unfortunately  this 
'"best  weapon  of  its  kind  in  Europe"  could  not  be 
delivered  in  quantity  to  troops  until  Russia's  part  in 
the  war  was  virtually  over. 

It  is  true  that  the  enormous  demand  for  artillery 
munition  and  machine-guns  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  pre-war  standards.  With  respect  to  them, 
therefore,  the  Russians  were  only  more  gravely  de- 
ficient where  everyone  (except  the  Germans  in  the 
matter  of  machine-guns)  was  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
ficient. In  respect  to  rifles,  however,  this  line  of 
reasoning  will  not  hold.  "General  Yanoushkevitch 
stated  that  the  very  first  reinforcing  drafts  which  left 
for  the  front  had  only  one  rifle  to  every  two  men. 
Soon  it  became  one  for  every  four,  six,  eight,  ten, 
until  at  last  whole  companies  arrived,  without  a  single 

rifle  among  them  According  to  General 

Alexieff,  the  lack  of  rifles  entered  an  acute  phase 
early  in  September,  1914  .  .  .  ."  in  the  second 
month  of  the  war! 

"A  year  before  the  war,  Russia  had  adopted  a 
sharp-pointed  nickle-coated  bullet,  which  had  neces- 
sitated some  alteration  in  her  rifle.  This  work  had 
been  partially  carried  out  when  hostilities  opened, 
and  the  mobilization  department  of  the  General  Staff 
protested  to  the  Ordnance  Department  ("Artillery  Ad- 
ministration") against  the  yet  unadapted  rifles  be- 
ing served  out  to  the  troops,  being  of  the  opionion 
that  they  would  burst  if  used  with  the  new  ammuni- 
tion. The  reply  received  was  that  this  matter  was 
"a  trifle,"  as  there  was  no  real  danger  of  bursts. 
In  reality,  however,  nearly  all  these  unadapted  rifles 
burst  in  use,  and  in  some  units,  after  a  few  accidents 
of  this  kind,  the  men  refused  to  go  into  action  with 
them." 

Toward  the  end  of  1914  the  ordnance  situation 
had  become  such  that  Rodzianko,  President  of  the 
Duma,  after  a  visit  to  headquarters,  "  .  .  .  .  ap- 
pealed to  the  Great  Union  of  Trade  and  Industry,  of 
which  all  the  chief  manufacturers  of  Russia  were 
members.  Here  he  found  eagerness  to  assist,  and  Gen- 
et a  I  SoukhomlinofT  himself  was  not  unsympathetic, 
but  the  Artillery  Administration  opposed  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  any  encroachment  on  the  traditional 
sphere  of  its  functions,  and  .  .  .  nothing  tangible 
was  clone." 

\\  hen  Rodzianko  asked  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Duma  to  hold  a  conference  of  Zemstvos 
to  organize  certain  lines  of  army  supplies,  "  .  .  .  . 
the  reply  received  was:  T  know  why  you  want  a  con- 
ference— you  want  to  spread  revolutionary  ideas.'  " 

In  March,  1915,  Rodzianko  visited  headquarters 
again,  to  hear  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolai- 
evitch  himself  that  "    ....    it  would  soon  be  im- 


possible to  continue  the  war,  'for  one  cannot  lead  to 
victory  troops  who  are  without  boots,  without  rifles, 
and  without  shells.'  "  It  was  after  this  that  the  situa- 
tion was  first  seriously  taken  in  hand,  that  a  War  In- 
dustries Commission  was  formed,  General  Soukhom- 
linofT dismissed  from  the  War  Ministry  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Sergei  Mihailovitch  from  the  headship 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  large  orders  were 
placed  abroad,  especially  in  America. 

The  action  taken  came  too  late.  The  American 
delays  were  "colossal"  and  the  American  weapons 
gave  trouble  through  not  having  the  necessary  refine- 
ments of  accurate  gauging.  The  Russian  firms  had 
to  lay  down  new  plants  before  they  could  even  make 
a  beginning.  Meanwhile  the  armies  were  driven  out 
of  Galicia  and  then  out  of  Poland.  The  skill  of  the 
Russian  higher  command,  together  with  the  tenacity 
and  marching  power  of  the  soldiers,  which  sucess- 
fully  extricated  them  from  envelopment  after  envel- 
opment, were  powerless  to  turn  the  tide  against  the 
overwhelming  Austro-German  superiority  in  Ord- 
nance. No  attempt  at  an  offensive  could  be  made  un- 
til well  into  1916,  and  even  then  against  appalling 
handicaps. 

By  the  time  that  the  situation  was  really  in  hand, 
the  mischief  was  done.  Probably  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  article  concludes,  any  other  nation 
would  have  revolted  long  before  the  Russians  did. 
The  Russian  Ordnance  famine  was  the  determining 
cause  of  Russia's  collapse  and  of  the  resulting  jeop- 
ardy of  the  allied  cause. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers 
Peace  with  the  Ukraine  was  concluded  by  the 
Central  Powers  to  use  Czernin's  words  as  a  "bread 
peace."  It  was  not  from  any  love  for  the  Ukrainians, 
nor  for  any  desire  to  free  small  peoples  that  such  an 
accord  was  reached,  but  simply  in  the  hope  of  improv- 
ing a  critical  food  situation.  The  subsequent  policy 
of  military  intervention,  political  pressure,  and 
lastly  a  barely  veiled  dictatorship  have  all  had  the 
same  end.  The  Vice-Chancellor  von  Payer  said  as 
much  in  a  confidential  session  of  the  Reichstag,  the 
early  part  of  May: 

"It  is  known  that  we  entered  into  the  Ukraine  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  in- 
tending to  establish  order  which  they  themselves  had 
been  unable  to  do.  But  it  is  not  alone  for  love  of 
order  that  we  entered  there.  One  of  the  principal 
factors  for  us,  and  especially  for  our  ally  Austria, 
was  that  of  food.  Both  of  us  are  concerned  in  hav- 
ing provisions  as  soon  and  in  as  large  quantities  as 
possible.  It  was  also  the  general  opinion  that  the 
country  had  large  quantities  of  extra  supplies." 

Other  Germans  found  a  more  brutal  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  nature  of  German  relations  with  the 
Ukraine.  Endres,  in  the  Muenchen-Augsburger 
Abendzeitung,  May  12,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  "What  does  it  matter  whether  the 
Socialists  or  the  middle  classes  rule  in  the  Ukraine. 
What  concerns  us  are  our  interests  and  nothing  but 
out  interests.  The  Rada  is  only  a  fiction.  If  we  pre- 
fer Ukrainian  wheat,  we  must  ignore  the  Rada  and 
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its  feelings.  If  we  want  sympathy,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  compromise  and  buy  wheat  from  the  Jews. 
But  now  these  sympathies  are  lost,  and  von  Brun  can 
hardly  promise  us  grain." 

In  other  words  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  by  the  Central  Powers  was  contingent  up- 
on the  fulfillment  by  the  Ukraine  of  its  grain  export 
agreement.  But  this  the  Ukraine  was  unable  to  do. 
The  Rada,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  variable  num- 
ber, representing  nothing  in  particular  except  the 
revolution,  was  voluble  in  pledges  but  wholly  unable 
to  extract  grain  from  the  peasants. 

What  has  been  the  course  of  German  policy  in 
the  Ukraine  since  the  dictatorship  of  Skoropadski 
and  finally  what  will  be  Germany's  probable  course 
in  the  Ukraine  in  the  near  future? 

German  policy  in  the  Ukraine  has  been  to  date 
that  of  a  conquering  army  in  occupation.  Von 
Eichorn  participated  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
land  expropriation  boards.  He  took  compulsory 
measures  to  prevent  peasants  from  destroying  or  hid- 
ing their  grain,  and  finally  forbade  meetings  of 
Bolshevists  and  Socialist  elements,  which  might 
threaten  organized  opposition  to  the  dictatorship.  It 
came  out  in  the  Reichstag  debates  that  Socialist  dele- 
gations from  the  Ukraine  were  prevented  from  going 
to  Berlin  and  it  was  also  stated  that  German  Social- 
ists were  not  permitted  to  visit  the  Ukraine. 

The  German  Socialists  through  Vorwaerts,  May 
23,  denounced  the  counter-revolutionary  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Skoropadski,  officially  supported  by  Ger- 
many, and  accused  him  of  "working  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Imperialism  and  for  the  return  of  the  Ukraine 
to  Russia." 

"In  the  present  Cabinet,"  Vorwaerts  declared, 
"the  Cadets  represent  the  elements  on  the  Left.  They 
desire  the  return  of  the  Ukraine  to  Russia  and  wish 
Russian  to  be  the  official  language  of  the  Ukraine. 
Since  its  coming  into  power,  the  new  Government  has 
directed  an  energetic  struggle  against  everything 
Ukrainian.  It  has  suppressed  four  of  the  largest 
newspapers  of  Kieff.  It  forbade  the  Congress  of 
Peasants,  announced  for  May  12.  Nevertheless,  it  per- 
mitted a  Monarchist  Congress  at  Odessa,  which  had 
in  its  program  the  restoration  of  Imperialism;  and 
it  is  preparing  for  a  Congress  of  Zemstvos,  which  will 
demand  the  reconstruction  of  a  united  Russia,  along 
pre-war  lines.  All  the  delegates  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  former  bureaucrats  of  the  Czar.  In  short, 
Germany  is  supporting  and  encouraging  a  minority, 
against  which  the  country  protests.  The  present 
watch-word  in  the  Ukraine  is  'Return  to  Russia,'  not 
revolutionary,  but  Imperial  Russia." 

Lederer  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  May  26th, 
notes  the  increasing  opposition  to  the  dictator. 
"Skoropadski  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  absolutist  reaction  but  seeks 
merely  to  take  up  the  cause  of  National  Liberty.  The 
new  Government  has  received  from  the  Central 
Powers  formal  assurance  that  Austro-German  troops 
will  not  attempt  to  reestablish  any  definite  political 
regime  in  the  Ukraine.    In  spite  of  this,  the  new  Gov- 


ernment is  the  object  of  profound  distrust  among  the 
people.  This  feeling  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  partisans  of  the  old  Imperial  system  have  found 
places  about  the  new  Herman."  ....  "The  task 
of  the  Austro-German  troops  stationed  in  the  Ukraine 
is  no  less  difficult.  They  are  there  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  The  German  military  authorities  are  limit- 
ing themselves  to  the  protection  of  German  interests, 
without  attempting  to  direct  in  any  sense  the  future 
political  evolution  of  the  Ukraine.  Nevertheless,  the 
protection  of  German  interests  necessitates  at  times 
a  certain  intervention  in  Ukrainian  politics.  The 
new  Government  is  forced  to  appeal  to  the  German 
troops  for  assistance  in  maintaining  order.  This  situ- 
ation will  end  by  making  the  Germans  very  unpopu- 
far. 

This  growing  discontent,  however,  may  in  part 
be  explained  by  the  contradictory  measures  taken  by 
the  new  Government  in  land  reform.  The  Bolshevist 
program  of  the  Rada  had  been  to  confiscate  all  real 
property  and  affect  an  equal  distribution.  This 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  small  farmers  who  were 
willing  enough  to  increase  their  own  lands  by  help- 
ing themselves  to  those  of  the  larger  estates  but  who 
would  not  admit  the  confiscation  of  their  own  prop- 
erty. 

Lysogub,  Minister-President  of  the  Ukraine,  out- 
lined the  new  program  for  land  reform  to  a  corres- 
pondent of  Berlin  am  Mittag,  May  11th.  This  pro- 
gram does  not  break  up  the  large  estates.  "We  could 
distribute  a  certain  part  of  the  large  estates  to  those 
who  are  without  property  and  to  the  small  land- 
holders. The  large  land-holders  would  receive  an 
equitable  indemnity.  The  large  estates,  however, 
would  be  maintained  as  essential  to  Ukrainian  agri- 
cultural prosperity."  The  Government  has  made  an 
official  statement  on  these  same  lines:  "The  lands 
which  can  be  secured  without  hindering  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  will  be  expropriated  and  resold 
at  moderate  rates." 

Germany  was  confronted  by  two  alternatives  at 
the  Treaty  of  Brest:  one  was  to  respect  the  treaty  loy- 
ally, treat  with  the  Ukrainians  in  their  own  markets 
for  grain,  and  win  their  friendship  through  disin- 
terested aid.  Through  the  Ukraine,  Germany  might 
thus  have  found  an  accord  with  Russia.  (Bernhard, 
Vossische  Zeitung.)  The  other  policy  was  to  ex- 
ploit the  Ukraine  as  captured  territory.  In  this  sec- 
ond case,  the  feelings  of  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
to  be  a  matter  of  complete  indifference. 

Which  of  these  systems  offered  the  better  guaran- 
tees for  food-stuffs?  This  to  Germany  was  the  deci- 
sive question.  The  German  Government  first  seemed 
to  favor  the  former,  but  now,  though  still  speaking  of 
defending  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  shows 
obviously  its  intention  of  applying  the  latter,  and 
treating  the  Ukraine  as  captured  territory. 

Erzberger,  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Center  struck  the  dominant  note  in  de- 
fining German  policy  in  the  Ukraine  when  he  said  be- 
fore the  Reichstag  May  8th,  (Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
May  9)  : 
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"The  Government  has  no  fixed  policy,  but  modi- 
fies its  program  with  fluctuations  of  the  military  situ- 
ation. But  the  policy  we  are  now  following  of  pro- 
tecting the  large  land-owners  will  never  realize  our 
end  of  securing  grain.  The  idea  of  an  independent 
Ukraine  was  a  sound  one — only  small,  border  states 
can  give  Germany  the  security  she  needs.  But  to 
realize  this  we  must  be  of  accord  with  these  states. 
The  violence  being  used  against  them  only  makes 
enemies  for  Germany." 

In  an  article  in  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte. 
May  16th,  1918,  Max  Cohen  discusses  the  errors  and 
the  dangers  in  Germany's  policy  in  the  Ukraine  from 
the  Socialist  point  of  view: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  Ukraine  feels  itself 
drawn  more  and  more  strongly  toward  Russia.  The 
political  system  which  would  perhaps  have  been 
formed  between  Russia  and  Germanv  has  failed  be- 
cause the  Ukraine  was  the  keystone  of  this  policy. 
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"There  is  a  warning  in  this  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment should  not  ignore.  Germany's  political  fu- 
ture depends  upon  the  restoration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Germany's  industries.  The  only  means  of 
defending  Germany  against  a  boycott  by  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  Powers  is  to  establish  a  true  world 
equilibrium.  This  can  be  realized  only  through  a 
close  union  with  Russia.  This  union  would  not  only 
meet  Germany's  requirements  for  raw  material,  but 
would  permit  Germany  to  acquire  great  colonial  res- 
ervoirs of  raw  materials.  Germany  is  now  further 
than  ever  removed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  and 
must  turn  to  Russia." 

To  conclude,  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitune.  .Tune 
6th,  notes  the  increase  in  hostility  toward  Germanv. 
It  is  certain  that  "the  Ukrainian  people  have  no  svm- 
pathy  for  the  German  troops  of  occupation.  The 
whole  situation  on  the  East  is  an  unhappv  one."  This 
influential  paper  urges  the  Government  to  take  prompt 
measures  for  a  solution  of  these  difficulties. 
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The  Austrian  Offensive 
"The  Austrians  have  made  an  attack  on  a  section 
of  the  Italian  Front,"  solemnly  records  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  June  15,  "but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  indicate  that  they  are  about  to  launch  a  gen- 
eral offensive."  And  at  the  end  of  this  discursive 
editorial,  which  was  probably  being  written  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Austrians  were  putting  down  the 
artillery  preparation  which  preceded  their  desperate 
onslaught  along  the  entire  line  from  Asiago  to  the 
sea,  the  Guardian  concludes  that  "there  are  even 
sceptics  who  wonder  whether  Austria,  so  long  hesi- 
tant, will  be  induced  by  Germany  to  begin  it  at  all." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  British  press  has  bv 
no  means  been  caught  napping  by  the  Austrian  of- 
fensive. The  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  15,  in  report- 
ing the  attack  of  the  day  before  on  the  Tonale  Pass 
as  an  event  which  "may  prove  to  have  been  the  pre- 
liminary operation  in  the  expected  Austrian  offen- 
sive against  Italy,"  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
well-informed  British  newspapers,  which  have  been 
closely  scrutinizing  the  Italian  front  for  weeks.  To 
the  Morning  Post,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of 
getting  before  the  British  public  the  first  coherent 
story  (June  17)  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  at- 
tack. Its  correspondent  on  the  Italian  Front,  Mr.  H. 
Warner  Allen,  sends  a  vivid  account  of  the  first  day's 
fighting,  which,  though  largely  concerned  with  the 
sector  held  by  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  still 
throws  some  valuable  side-lights  on  the  offensive  as 
a  whole.  The  salient  parts  of  this  despatch  are  as 
follows : 

"The  Austrians  opened  early  this  morning  an  of- 
fensive on  a  wide  front.  Strictly  speaking,  this  of- 
fensive is  not  a  general  offensive  as  understood  in 
the  past,  but  rather  a  series  of  attacks  delivered  at 
widely  distant  points,  which  vary  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Asiago  Plateau  to  the  Piave.  These  at- 
tacks were  delivered  at  different  hours  and  seemed  to 
be  based  on  the  idea  that  such  successes  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  recently  attained  in  France  were  due  to  sur- 
prise. It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  attacks,  distrib- 
uted over  a  considerable  area,  may  blind  an  enemv 
to  the  point  at  which  the  real  offensive  is  to  be  driven 
home.  On  the  front  concerned  the  British  sector 
on  the  Asiago  Plateau  received  its  due  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  enemy. 

"The  Austrians  in  this  engagement  paid  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Italy  several  compliments.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  concealed  their  battery  emplacements  in 
what  can  be  described  as  a  desperate  manner.  For 
days  past  our  guns  have  been  making  the  life  of  the 
Austrian  infantry  in  the  front-line  trenches  a  per- 
fect misery.    Each  day  so  many  yards  of  trench  were 


blown  to  pieces  and  when  the  enemy  at  night  sought 
to  repair  the  damage  and  replace  his  barbed  wire 
he  found  that  machine-guns  had  been  carefully 
trained  by  daylight  on  the  point  where  his  working 
parties  would  be  engaged. 

"The  Austrians  were  undoubtedly  trving  to  imi- 
tate German  surprise  tactics.  They  hoped  to  take  the 
British  unawares  by  suddenly  throwing  into  the  line 
a  division  of  excellent  troops  composed  mainlv  of 
Austro-Germans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Bosnians,  who 
had  not  suffered  like  the  men  in  the  line  from  our 
merciless  artillery.  It  must  have  been  an  arduous 
task  to  bring  up  these  men  in  darkness  across  moun- 
tain roads,  and  certainly  the  results  so  far  achieved 
have  anything  but  compensated  the  enemy  for  his 
trouble.  On  the  right  his  attack  died  away  before 
it  reached  our  lines,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  casualities  were  very  heavy. 

"On  the  left  he  managed  to  squeeze  through  along 
the  track  of  railway  line  that  runs  from  Asiago  to 
Schio.  Here  there  was  a  ravine  that  pierced  our  line, 
offering  a  certain  amount  of  cover,  and  the  attacking 
infantry,  rushing  forward  in  the  very  narrow  salient, 
were  able  to  reach  wooded  ground.  In  these  moun- 
tain districts  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  our  lines 
the  woods  have  not  been  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment to  any  extent  comparable  with  the  forest  destruc- 
tion in  France.  At  the  moment  of  telegraphing  the  situ- 
ation at  this  point  of  this  front  is  by  no  means  clear, 
but  it  is  certain  that  our  men  retain  the  mastery,  while 
the  position  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  perilous  salient 
is  most  precarious.  The  enemy's  relative  failure  on 
the  Asiago  Plateau  is  more  remarkable  owing  to  the 
weather. 

"In  any  offensive  some  considerable  advance  is 
to  be  expected,  and  the  enemy  objectives  included  the 
hill  country  some  three  miles  behind  our  lines,  if 
documents  captured  on  prisoners  can  be  trusted.  Our 
airplanes  had  been  unable  to  do  observation  work 
for  four  days  owing  to  rain  and  mist,  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  report  the  enemy  preparations.  Con- 
sequently our  complete  mastery  of  the  air  was  in- 
effective. Yet  with  this  handicap  our  men  have  made 
the  enemy's  first  day's  objective  ridiculous.  Todav 
there  are  heavy  clouds  settling  down  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  making  flying  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. Yet  in  this  district  of  rocks  and  precipices  our 
airmen  succeeded  in  flying  below  the  clouds  at  very 
low  altitudes  and  observing  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  information  thus  obtained  was  invaluable.  At 
the  moment  of  telegraphing  rain  has  set  in  over  the 
Asiago  Plateau  and  the  adjoining  hills. 

(Later.)  "It  is  still  impossible  to  discuss  today's 
battle  as  a  whole.  An  offensive  on  so  great  a  front 
can  only  be  fully  understood  when  all  the  reports 
from  the  troops  engaged  have  been  received  and  com- 
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pared.  One  thing  is  clear.  The  Austrians  have  met 
with  less  success  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack  than 
was  to  he  expected  in  modern  conditions  of  warfare. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  he  doubted  whether  any  offensive 
in  the  history  of  the  war  has  held  a  less  propitious 
beginning.  So  far  as  concerns  the  British  front,  a 
high  officer  summed  up  the  situation  with  the  words: 
"A  highly  satisfactory  day.'  We  now  know  that  our 
lines  were  attacked  by  two  enemy  divisions.  A  divi- 
sion on  our  right  was  attacked  by  an  Austrian  divi- 
sion that  has  been  holding  the  line  for  some  time 
past.  .... 

"On  our  left  the  assault  was  made  by  a  division 
rushed  up  from  the  rear  in  lorries.  This  division 
was  certainly  intended  to  produce  a  serious  effect 
on  our  lines.  It  attacked  on  a  narrow  front,  with  a 
great  depth  of  waves,  and  the  enemy  hoped  it  would 
pierce  our  lines  and  occupy  the  hilly  ground  in  the 
rear.  It  was  to  be  relieved  when  it  reached  its  second 
objective  by  another  division.  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  prisoners'  stories,  this  second  division 
came  up  to  carry  out  this  duty,  but  found,  instead  of 
a  hole  in  our  lines,  the  bulk  of  the  first  division  re- 
tiring in  disorder.  The  inevitable  confusion  resulted, 
and  our  artillery  made  the  most  of  it.  The  very  vig- 
orous assault  made  by  this  division  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  small  salient  along  the  Asiago-Schio 
railway  line. 

"Here  the  enemy,  tempted  by  the  possibility  of 
creeping  down  protected  ravines,  has  walked  into  a 
barbed  wire  cage  specially  prepared  beforehand  for 
this  eventuality.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  stay  there,  and  if  he  remains  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  his  casualty  list.  The  upshot  of  today's 
operations  was  that  we  were  able  to  send  our  Italian 
Allies  the  welcome  message  that  all  was  well  with  the 
British  front,  and  that  consequently  the  left  wing  of 
the  front  attacked  was  holding  like  a  rock." 

In  connection  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  of- 
fensive, evidence  of  the  Italian  anticipation  of  the 
attack  is  given  by  the  Milan  correspondent  of  the, 
Central  News  Agency  (Daily  Telegraph,  June  17). 
He  writes: 

"The  Austrian  offensive  against  the  Italian  front 
was  in  no  way  a  surprise,  and  found  the  Italian  and 
Allied  forces  well  prepared.  Not  only  did  the  Italian 
High  Command  know  the  date  on  which  the  enemy 
bombardment  was  to  begin  and  where  it  was  to  be 
the  most  intense;  they  knew  also  the  exact  time  at 
which  fire  was  to  be  opened,  and  were  able  therefore 
to  make  adequate  arrangements  to  counter  the  enemy 
move.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Austrian 
artillery  had  orders  to  start  firing  on  the  morning  of 
June  15  at  three  o'clock.  The  Italian  command  there- 
lore  gave  orders  to  anticipate  the  enemy  bombard- 
ment, and  in  accordance  with  that  order  the  Italian 
batteries  opened  a  concentrated  fire  at  midnight  in 
the  zone  of  the  Seven  Communes,  on  the  Asiago  Pla- 
teau, and  on  the  Brenta,  between  Asiago  and  Monte 
Grappa.  Whilst  the  last  preparations  for  the  attack 
were  being  made  in  the  Austrian  lines,  the  Italian, 
artillery  furiously  bombarded  the  enemy  gun  em- 
placements, their  front  lines,  and  the  immediate  rear. 


This  violent  fire  lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  appeared 
to  produce  great  disorder  where  the  enemy  was  con- 
centrating troops  for  the  attack.  Later  on,  this  vio- 
lent Italian  fire  was  resumed  exactlv  thirtv-five 
minutes  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  enemy  command 
for  the  opening  of  their  bombardment,  and  was  main- 
tained for  another  twenty  minutes,  the  object  being 
to  harass  the  Austrian  preparations." 

This  correspondent  also  quotes  the  representative 
at  Italian  Headquarters  of  the  Corriere  della  Sera, 
and  thus  provides  the  British  press  with  the  following 
compact  interpretations  of  the  battle: 

"The  new  Austrian  effort  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  and  most  ambitious  that  Austria-Hungary 
has  attempted  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  any 
theatre  of  war.  Austria  is  launching  against  the 
Italian  lines  all  the  weight  of  her  forces,  supported  by 
an  enormous  array  of  artillery.  On  the  front  of  one 
single  Italian  army  in  the  Trentino  Austria  has  con- 
centrated a  thousand  guns,  and  on  the  Asiago  Plateau 
sector,  from  the  Astico  to  the  Brenta,  the  enemy  com- 
mand disposes  of  about  1,500  guns. 

"The  enemy's  principal  aim,  to  achieve  which  he 
is  making  the  most  violent  efforts,  is  to  break  through 
the  Brenta  valley  by  overwhelming  the  Italian  de- 
fenses in  the  narrow  Frenzela  valley,  thus  enabling 
him  to  debouch  in  Val  Stagna.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
sumption of  the  foiled  offensive  of  May,  1916,  and 
of  the  vain  attempts  of  last  winter.  Its  objective  is 
to  conquer  Bassano,  and  thence  spread  into  the  plain 
of  Vicenza.  It  is,  moreover,  the  same  General  Con- 
rad who  directs  the  attacks  in  this  sector.  It  appears 
that  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Borevitch,  has  extended  the  zone  of  the  command 
of  General  Conrad  so  that  it  now  includes  all  the 
Grappa  sector  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave 
Valley.  Conrad  has  already  failed  twice  in  his  at- 
tempts to  open  a  way  to  the  plain,  and  now,  is  try- 
ing for  the  third  time,  after  having  been  provided 
with  much  greater  strength  in  men  and  material 
than  he  has  ever  handled  before." 

In  their  political  interpretations  of  the  offensive, 
the  British  newspapers  almost  unanimously  regard 
it  as  a  last  despairing  effort  on  which  Austria  embarks 
only  because  she  is  goaded  to  it  by  Germany.  "It 
will  be  interesting  to  see,"  says  the  Times  (June  17), 
"what  effects  the  battle  may  have  upon  the  acute 
internal  problems  which  are  daily  pressing  with  in- 
creased intensity  upon  the  framework  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  It  is  itself  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
up  the  waning  spirits  of  such  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation as  still  remain  faithful  to  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  the  State.  The  action  of  the  Polish 
Club  would  seem  to  make  it  hopeless  for  Dr.  von 
Seidler  to  attempt  to  govern  with  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  He  may,  of  course,  attempt  to  govern 
under  the  emergency  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  or 
Parliament  may  be  dissolved.  But  government  under 
the  emergency  paragraph  might  be  a  highly  danger- 
ous experiment  in  the  present  temper  of  many  among 
the  nationalities,  and  a  dissolution,  if  followed  by 
even  relative  free  elections,  would  almost  certainly 
make  government  with  the  assistance  of  the  German 
parties  more  impracticable  than  ever." 
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"The  offensive  looks  as  though  it  were  reluc- 
tantly made  under  German  pressure,"  the  Manchester 
Guardian  continues  in  the  same  strain,  "not  at  parts 
of  the  line  which  would  help  the  German  schemes  in 
France,  but  where  the  Italian  defences  were  worn 
thinnest.  The  political  situation  in  Austria  is  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  and  the  results  of  failure  in  these 
attacks,  or  of  modest  success  purchased  at  a  heavy 
price,  might  well  be  disastrous.  No  doubt  the  Aus- 
trian Government  has  put  this  argument  very  forci- 
bly before  the  Germans.  That  the  enemy  should  in- 
sist on  the  Austrian  army's  taking  the  risk  is  encour- 
aging, and  may  now  have  salutary  effects  in  Austria. 

The  Daily  Neivs  (June  17)  goes  even  further 
and  predicts  an  early  and  unprecedented  crisis  in 
Austria  should  the  offensive  fail.  "The  offensive  has 
been  imposed  by  Germany,"  it  says,  "on  an  ally 
which  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  heart  for  the  strug- 
gle and  which  is  sinking  to  a  condition  of  internal 
disintegration  and  despair.  The  attempt  of  the 
Emperor  Karl  last  year  to  establish  peace  relations 
with  the  Allies  was  an  attempt  to  save  his  Empire 
from  disruption  and  his  sovereignty  from  falling 
to  a  mere  feudal  overlordship  under  the  Kaiser. 
His  failure  has  left  him  entirely  dependent  on  Ger- 
many for  defence,  not  against  the  enemies  without, 
but  against  the  insurgent  element  within  the  Empire. 
The  German-Magyar  domination  henceforth  rests  up- 
on Prussian  power  to  enforce  it,  and  the  Slav  popu- 
lations see  themselves  threatened  with  the  same  iron 
tyranny  that  has  planted  its  heel  upon  Russia.  Nor 
is  the  fear  confined  to  the  Slav  subject  peoples.  The 
Magyars  themselves,  as  politically  tyrannical  as  the 
Prussians,  are  alarmed  at  the  economic  consequences 
of  a  Prussian  hegemony  which  will  place  them  com- 
mercially at  the  mercy  of  German  interests. 

"In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  country 
passes  to  an  ever  lower  state  of  misery  and  the  de- 
mand for  peace  at  any  price  is  open  and  widespread. 
The  difficulties  of  Austria  are  increased  by  the  new 
spirit  created  by  the  understanding  arrrived  at  be- 
tween the  Yugo-Slavs  and  the  Italians  which  has 
disposed  of  the  hostility  that  has  been  so  unfortunate 
a  complication  of  the  war  and  has  converted  the  mere- 
ly anti-Austrian  sentiment  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
into  a  definitely  pro-Ally  sentiment.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  position  of  Austria  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities which  a  serious  military  failure  would  bring 
to  a  crisis.  There  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
that  failure  is  imminent." 

Finally,  all  parties  unite  in  paying  homage 
to  the  splendid  resistance  of  the  Italians,  and  the  tri- 
bute paid  by  the  Times  (June  17)  may  be  taken  as 
representative:  "While  Austria-Hungary  is  torn  by 
controversies  which  threaten  at  any  moment  to  lead 
to  widespread  insurrections,  the  Italian  people  are 
meeting  the  ordeal  to  which  they  are  exposed  with  a 
unity  and  a  calm  courage  that  make  us  prouder  than 
ever  of  our  Allies.  The  reception  which  all  parties  in 
the  Chamber  gave  to  the  dignified  and  straightfor- 
ward statements  of  Signor  Orlando  on  Saturday,  and 
of  General  Zupelli,  the  Minister  of  War,  yesterday, 
prove  that  their  temper  has  risen  to  the  height  of  the 


occasion.  They  are  showing  themselves  worthy  of 
the  heroes  who  by  land  and  sea  are  adding  fresh  glo- 
ries to  the  glorious  Italian  name." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian 

Austria  on  the  Eve  of  the  Offensive 
If  political  considerations  were  determinative, 
Austria-Hungary  would  hardly  have  begun  an  offen- 
sive against  Italy  at  this  time.  Despite  the  months  of 
preparations  made  by  the  Austrians  on  the  Italian 
Front,  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  opinion,  Ger- 
man and  Austrian,  convinced  that  political  conditions 
were  such  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  that  the  offensive 
would  not  come  off.  At  one  time,  it  was  believed 
that  Italy  would  take  the  initiative.  At  another, 
there  were  rumors  of  peace  negotiations.  Opinion 
inside  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  curiously  dis- 
tracted from  the  war  by  internal  difficulties.  The 
shortage  of  food,  the  complaints  of  dissatisfied  peo- 
ples, and  the  resulting  unstable  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment created  a  state  of  opinion  which  in  a  coun- 
try of  democratic  government,  would  have  made  large 
scale  military  operations  impossible.  It  is  thus  of 
special  interest  to  note  the  nature  of  the  leading  fac- 
tors of  the  present  discontent  in  Austria. 

The  Socialists  held  a  Congress  in  Vienna,  May  30 
and  31,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed:  (1)  For  the  establishment  of  a  league  of 
nations  with  general  disarmament  and  courts  of  arbi- 
tration; (2)  the  abandonment  of  all  annexations  and 
indemnities,  and  (3)  full  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  Russian  border  states.  The  first  two  points 
of  this  resolution  resemble  the  July  resolution  of  the 
German  Reichstag;  the  third  resolution  expresses  the 
Socialist  view  of  the  correct  solution  of  the  Russian 
problem. 

At  this  Socialist  Congress,  it  was  frequently  stated 
that  the  working  classes  are  agitated  over  the  polit- 
ical, but  more  particularly  over  the  economic  situa- 
tions. They  demanded,  in  the  first  place,  that  food 
conditions  be  improved,  and  in  the  second,  that  Par- 
liament meet.  The  Congress,  however,  did  not  give 
its  approval  to  a  general  strike  and,  on  the  contrary, 
advised  against  one  at  this  time.  The  only  result,  the 
leaders  said,  would  be  that  employers  would  be  given 
coercive  powers  which  would  further  burden  the 
laboring  classes.  On  this  same  point,  reports  from 
different  sources  indicate  that  while  there  is  a  wide 
discontent  in  Austrian  laboring  classes,  the  working 
people  are  without  a  leadership  which  would  make  a 
determined  general  strike  possible. 

Many  of  the  Austrian  Socialist  leaders,  as  in  Ger- 
many, are  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  others  advise  against  any  decisive  action  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  Their  opinion  is  that  social 
reform  cannot  be  realized  as  long  as  both  groups  of 
belligerents  believe  in  a  decisive  victory.  The  Arbei- 
ter  Zeitung,  June  2,  stated  "nothing  but  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stupendous  struggle  in  the  West  and  the 
ever  recurring  sanguinary  experiences,  will  teach  the 
great  nations  that  no  victory  can  bring  peace.  Only 
then  will  a  desire  for  peace  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
the  masses  of  European  countries.  Only  then  can  we 
hope  to  make  a  fight  for  peace  with  prospect  of  success 
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before  us.  Were  we  to  make  an  attempt  in  that  line 
today,  it  would  only  squander  our  strength  needlessly 
and  aimlessly." 

The  German  offensive  on  the  Western  Front  has 
received  varying  comment  in  the  Austrian  Press.  The 
papers  under  German  influence  and  pan-German  own- 
ership have  merely  echoed  the  enthusiasm  of  similar 
German  sheets,  but  other  papers  have  a  more  dis- 
tinctly Austrian  tone  and  have  interpreted  the  offen- 
sive throughout  in  terms  of  peace:  whether  or  not 
each  operation  tends  to  bring  it  nearer  or  postpone 
it.  Austria  has  no  immediate  territorial  interests  to 
be  gained  by  the  German  advance.  "Battles,"  says 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  May  1,  "are  simply  a  means 
for  securing  peace."  The  same  paper  looks  to  the 
German  offensive  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Lloyd  George.  "The  second  Battle  of  the 
Marne  is  a  disaster  for  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
—the  victory  of  German  Generals  over  demagogic 
acts.    Peace  is  winning." 

Austrian  internal  politics  are  passing  through  a 
critical  period — one  which  may.  in  part  have  ex- 
plained the  delay  in  an  Austrian  offensive  against 
Italy.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  in  an  impossible  par- 
liamentary position.  Von  Seidler  managed  to  avoid 
a  crisis  in  March  by  securing  a  majority  through  con- 
cessions to  the  Poles.  At  this  time,  however,  not  only 
the  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs,  but  also  the  Polish  Club 
declined  to  give  him  unqualified  support.  The  Poles 
now  are  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  unrest  because  they 
are  not  sure  that  Burian,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  either  convictions  or  influence  enough  to 
oblige  Germany  to  accept  the  Austrian  solution,  i.  e., 
a  Poland  attached  to  Austria  by  a  personal  union. 
They  still  burn  under  the  Cholm  "injustice"  and  now 
fear  that  the  Government  may  put  them  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position  in  relation  to  the  Austrian-Uk- 
rainians (Ruthenians). 

The  Czechs,  too,  are  in  a  more  than  usual  state 
of  unrest.  They  refused  to  admit  the  recent  admin- 
istrative division  in  Bohemia  between  them  and  the 
Germans,  and  in  international  relations  several  of 
their  leaders  expressed  openly  their  sympathy  for  the 
Allied  cause.  They  continue  to  demand  that  Bohe- 
mia become  an  independent  state.  Unrest  here  is  com- 
plicated by  food  shortage.  In  some  districts,  actual 
famine  exists,  and  everywhere,  it  is  reported,  the 
death  rate  has  greatly  increased.  This  unrest  is  such 
that  many  of  the  large  land  owners  like  Czernin  and 
Clam-Martinez  are  attempting  to  dispose  of  their 
property.  They  look  for  a  period  of  some  form  of 
Bolshevism  in  Bohemia. 

The  Yugo-Slavs  suffer  from  food  shortage  and 
recent  reports  would  indicate  willingness  on  their  part 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Czechs  for  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  Government. 

How  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  these 
c<  ill  res  of  opposition?  German  circles  believe  that 
Austria  delayed  her  participation  in  the  present  of- 
fensive owing  to  these  difficulties.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  the  opening  of  Parliament  is  indefinitely 
postponed  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  get  a  majority.    This  means  that  current  expenses 


must  be  met  by  extra-legal  measures  and  every  re- 
fusal of  the  Government  to  convoke  Parliament 
rouses  increased  irritation  among  the  Socialists  and 
dissident  peoples. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  June  13,  by  far  the  most  influential  of  the 
German  correspondents  in  the  Austrian  capital,  is  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  result  in  the  overthrow  of  von  Seid- 
ler. At  most,  the  present  Cabinet  would  resign  to 
be  replaced  by  another  group  under  the  same  Min- 
ister. He  interprets  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  anything  else  as  a  condemnation  of 
the  present  rapprochement  with  Germany.  He  thinks 
that  the  crisis  will  be  broken  by  a  conciliation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Poles. 

Whatever  arrangement  may  be  reached,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  internal  political  conditions  are 
such  as  to  deprive  the  Austrian  General  Staff  of  the 
moral  support  of  the  country. 

An  Austrian  offensive  at  this  time,  therefore,  can 
only  be  explained  as  the  fulfillment  of  Austro-German 
military  accords.  Indications  have  not  been  received 
however,  of  internal  difficulties  in  the  Dual  Monarchy 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  raise  hopes  of  open  opposition 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  offensive.  The  Austrian  people 
do  not  give  evidence  either  of  sufficient  energy  or 
determination  to  break  away  from  their  present  pol- 
icy. The  Swiss  press  agrees  that  if  trouble  should 
break  out  Germany  has  made  preparations  to  step  in 
and  maintain  order  in  Austria-Hungary  if  the  situ- 
ation should  demand  it. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Burian's  Visit  to  Berlin 

Both  the  German  and  Austrian  press  have  specu- 
lated at  length  on  the  significance  of  Baron  Burian's 
visit  to  Berlin.  His  visit  was  a  continuation  of  the 
conversations  begun  May  14  between  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Emperor,  and  of  negotiations  carried  on  in  Vi- 
enna and  Berlin  since  then.  It  will  be  followed  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  by  a  return  visit  of  Hert- 
ling  to  Vienna.  Although  no  official  statements  have 
been  made  since  the  conference  in  Berlin  the  well- 
informed  press  of  both  countries  concluded  that 
these  negotiations  were  of  great  significance  and  in- 
clude: a  close  military  accord;  determination  of  a 
common  foreign  policy  in  all  that  regards  a  Mittel- 
europa;  and  preferential  trade  agreements.  These 
would  exist  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  but 
for  a  long  period  afterwards. 

Just  before  his  departure  for  Vienna,  Burian  gave 
an  interview  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Vossische 
Zeitung.  In  part  he  said:  "In  view  of  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal  (2  days)  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  conclude  discussion  of  our  affairs.  These  negotia- 
tions, therefore,  will  be  continued  later  by  specialists 
from  the  two  countries.  At  this  point  it  may  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  a  closer  alliance  between  us  has  re- 
ceived increasing  approval  from  both  countries." 

The  German  Wolff  Bureau  reprinted  an  inter- 
view which  Burian  accorded  a  correspondent  of  Az 
Est.  This  official  dissemination  would  indicate  that 
it  is  the  line  of  negotiations  approved  in  Berlin. 
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"Of  course,  a  2-day  visit  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  definite  results  though  it  would  suffice  to  fix  an 
outline  for  further  deliberations,  which  afterwards 
would  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"I  need  not  emphasize  that  the  Alliance  will  have 
a  purely  defensive  character.  Details  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed till  later.  As  to  the  military  extension  of  the 
Alliance  complete  liberty  will  be  left  to  the  Allies  in 
the  control  of  their  Armies.  This  armed  alliance 
(Waffenbund)  does  not  mean  a  hindrance  in  the  path 
of  gradual  disarmament.  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  possibilities  of  an  eventual,  future  disarmament 
would  be  endangered  by  the  fact  that  two  armies  have 
been  organized  on  similar  lines,  the  war  should  open 
prospects  of  gradual  world  disarmament  for  all  coun- 
tries, no  one  would  weclome  it  more  than  we." 

"The  new  commercial  alliance,"  declared  the 
Minister,  "would  be  inimical  to  no  one.  Our  market 
accessibility  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  agreements 
now  studied.  Our  doors  will  remain  open  under  the 
new  alliance. 

"The  Polish  question  can  be  solved  only  by  a  cor- 
dial agreement  between  the  Allied  Central  Powers. 
All  individual  interests  will  be  given  due  considera- 
tion; otherwise,  new  difficulties  would  arise.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  create  a  new  storm  cloud  on  the 
Northeastern  horizon.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Austro-Polish  solution  has  been  re- 
jected by  official  German  circles,  or  that  we  have  let 
the  matter  drop.  The  Polish  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  a  satisfactory  solution  realized  in  Berlin. 
Naturally,  the  part  this  questiton  plays  in  internal 
politics  cannot  be  ignored. 

"No  decision  of  any  kind  has  been  reached  on  the 
problem  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  These  questions, 
naturally,  were  not  raised  for  the  first  time  by  the 
war.  We  were  struggling  with  them  long  before  the 
war.  Four  years  of  war,  however,  have  created  a 
hot-house  atmosphere,  in  which  everything  develops 
rapidly,  and  these  are  problems  which  demand  a 
prompt  solution. 

"Our  willingness  for  peace  has  not  changed.  The 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  wishes  no  annexations.  To  date, 
it  has  signed  four  peace  treaties,  not  one  of  which  has 
brought  us  anything  -in  the  nature  of  conquest.  Nat- 
urally, when  we  concluded  peace  with  Roumania,  who 
had  attacked  us,  we  had  to  seek  protection  for  our 
undefended  boundaries.  That  we  annexed  a  few  un- 
inhabited strips  of  Transylvanian  territory  in  the  Car- 
pathian passes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subjugation 
of  foreign  peoples.  The  Roumanians  certainly  be- 
lieve that  we  did  not  deal  hardly  with  them. 

"As  long  as  the  enemy  statesmen  speak  as  Lloyd 
George  spoke  three  days  ago,  we  have  no  other  choice 
than  to  continue  fighting.  However,  that  does  not 
affect  our  inner  readiness  for  peace,  nor  our  honor- 
able endeavors  to  come  to  an  undertsanding." 

The  semi-official  Austrian  Fremdenblatt,  June  14, 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  Burian  visit,  admits 
that  an  accord  had  not  been  reached  over  many  ques- 
tions, owing  to  the  limited  time  (2  days)  but  adds 
that  both  parties  had  given  evidence  of  a  real  desire 
to  reach  an  understanding  as  soon  as  possible.  The 


article  concludes,  "among  questions  yet  to  be  solved 
is  that  relative  to  Poland,  in  regard  to  which  Count 
Burian  has  not  modified  his  viewpoint." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  von  Payer  gave  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  some  details  of  the 
projects  under  consideration  for  establishing  a  Mit- 
teleuropa.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  future  Poland  was  one  of  those  discussed 
with  Burian  in  Berlin.  This  paper  declared:  "Un- 
til this  is  solved,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deepen  the 
alliance  and  to  form  a  Mitteleuropa."  Certain  well- 
informed  German  and  Austrian  papers  see  the  prob- 
ability of  the  Austrian  solution  (i.e.,  the  attachment 
of  Greater  Poland  to  Austria  by  a  personal  bond). 
All  agree,  however,  that  Germany  would  make  such 
a  concession  only  in  return  for  economic  and  military 
concessions  in  Poland  which  would  practically  re- 
move all  value  of  the  gift  to  Austria. 

A  study  of  the  German  and  Austrian  press  com- 
ments would  thus  indicate  that  no  very  positive  re- 
sults were  realized  by  Burian  on  his  visit  to  Berlin, 
and  that  each  party  engaged  in  selling  his  participa- 
tion in  the  common  accord  as  dearly  as  possible. 

An  article  published  in  the  Strassburger  Post, 
June  12,  from  a  "well-informed  parliamentary 
source,"  makes  some  frank  statements  which  are  of 
exceptional  interest  in  this  connection: 

"Two  points  stand  out  in  the  new  Austro-German 
alliance:  a  military  accord,  and  the  direction  of  a 
common  foreign  policy.  This  accord  will  apply  to 
the  after  war  period  as  well  as  to  the  present  time. 
A  body  is  to  be  created  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Ministries  of  War  which  will  assure  joint  action 
in  the  Austrian  and  German  Armies.  It  is  evident 
that  with  such  a  Bureau  the  common  work  of  the  two 
armies  will  be  considerably  extended.  A  new  dis- 
tribution system  of  troops  is  under  consideration 
through  which  for  example  German  troops  can  go 
into  garrison  in  Austria-Hungary  and  vice  versa,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war.  The  relations  between  the  two 
Empires  will  in  general  resemble  those  between  Prus- 
sia and  Bavaria. 

"Foreign  relations  will  be  placed  under  control 
of  a  single  committee  which  will  be  presided  over 
by  Bavaria.  This  country  is  fitted  by  its  natural  and 
geographical  position  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  Empires.  In  this  she  can  play  some- 
thing of  a  non-partisan  role.  Commercial  accords 
will  be  concluded  which  will  include  preferential 
tariffs  between  the  two  countries. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Battles  of  1918 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
June  16,  Col.  F.  Feyler  sums  up  the  nomenclature 
of  the  various  battles  which  have  been  fought  in 
France  during  the  year  1918.  The  whole  operation 
of  1918  he  calls  the  "Battle  of  France."  This  battle 
is  divided  as  follows: 

Act  I — The  Battle  of  Amiens 
1st  phase — The  Battle  of  Picardy,  March  21  to  30. 
2d  phase — The  Battle  of  French  Flanders,  April  8 
to  16. 
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3d  phase — The  Battle  of  Picardy  and  Flanders,  April 
24  to  30. 

Act  II— The  Battle  of  Paris 
1st  phase — The  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  May  27  to  30. 
2d  phase — The   Battle   between  the  Aisne  and  the 

Marne,  May  31  to  June  4. 
3d  phase — The  Battle  of  Montdidier-Noyon,  June  9 

to  13. 

The  Battle  of  Amiens  was  so  called  because  "it 
was  a  maneuver  to  separate  the  French  and  British 
Armies  in  the  general  direction  of  Amiens  and  the 
sea."  The  various  phases  of  this  battle  received  their 
names  from  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  several 
offensives  which  make  up  this  battle. 

When  the  Germans  found  that  this  maneuver  had 
failed,  they  directed  their  general  attack  toward 


Paris,  just  as  a  previous  operation  had  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  Amiens.  For  this  reason,  it  is  called  the 
"Battle  of  Paris,"  and  here  also  the  phases  of  the 
battle  are  named  by  their  immediate  objectives. 

Speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Paris,  Col.  Feyler  says: 
"This  does  not  mean  that  the  attack  on  Paris  was  to 
be  a  simple  matter,  even  to  a  Staff  as  convinced  of 
its  superiority  as  the  Imperial  German  Staff.  There 
is  still  a  long  road  to  travel  and  many  blows  to  re- 
ceive, as  well  as  to  deal,  before  the  Montdidier-Ribe- 
court-Chateau-Thierry  front  can  become  the  Beauvais- 
Senlis-Meaux-Coulommiers  front.  But  we  may  as- 
sume that  this  Staff,  which  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  the  Battle  Before  Paris,  would  not  take  such 
trouble  to  avoid  this  appellation  if  its  Montdidier- 
Noyon  offensive  of  June  9  had  succeeded  in  opening 
the  way  which  was  closed  on  June  4  by  the  offensive 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Imperial  War  Meetings  in  London 
The  second  series  of  meetings  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  and  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  opened  in 
London  on  June  11.  Naturally,  the  second  gathering 
in  the  British  capital  of  Premiers  and  appointed  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  self-governing  dominions  as 
well  as  from  India,  in  what  more  nearly  approaches 
an  executive  conference  of  the  greater  British  people 
than  ever  was  deemed  possible  before  the  war,  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  public  imagination  and  has 
again  brought  into  relief  the  newly  founded  coher- 
ence and  hoped-for  reconstruction  of  the  British 
Empire.  Nevertheless,  this  year's  meetings  are  not  so 
significant  as  those  of  last  year,  not  so  much  per- 
haps because  they  are  intrinsically  less  important, 
but  because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Allied  world 
of  1918  cannot  afford  to  be  so  much  occupied  with 
reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire  as  could  that  of 
1917. 

This  chastening  point  is  ably  put  by  a  leading  arti- 
cle in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  June  12,  the  day 
after  the  opening  meeting.    "When  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Dominions,"  it  says,  "met  last  year  to 
take  part  for  the  first  ime  in  the  sittings  of  the  Brit- 
ish War  Cabinet,  and  thus  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war  the  world-situation  was  hope- 
ful enough  to  allow  of  the  diversion  of  our  minds  by 
an  active  interest  in  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described 
as  the  beginning  of  'a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.'    The  Czar  had  just  signed  his  abdication, 
and  brave  hopes  were  cherished  of  the  aid  that  would 
be  given  to  our  cause  by  a  regenerated  Russia.  Amer- 
ica was  on  the  verge  of  joining  the  Allies.  Victory 
seemed  near.    The  time  was  ripe  for  changes  helpful 
towards  a  better  ordering  of  the  world,  and  men  had 
the  will  and  the  leisure  to  ponder  how  best,  if  at  all, 
the  British  peoples  should  alter  their  relationship  to 
meet  the  new  order  that  would  come  with  peace.  To- 
day that  spirit  has  given  place  to  a  sterner  preposses- 
sion with  immediate  dangers,  and  to  a  realization  that 
the  time  for  so  controversial  and  delicate  an  enter- 
prise as  Imperial  reconstruction  is  not  at  hand." 

The  two  conferences,  nevertheless  are  having  a 
full  program.  They  have  been  meeting  on  successive 
days,  the  sessions  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  com- 
mencing on  June  11  and  being  held  thenceforth  on 
three  alternate  days  of  the  week  while  the  Imperial 
War  Conference,  which  was  opened  on  the  12th  has 
been  meeting  on  the  two  intervening  days.  "There 
should  be  no  confusion  in  the  public  mind,"  says  the 
Morning  Post  (June  13)  "between  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  Conference.  They  are  alto- 
gether distinct  and  separate  bodies.  Those  delegates 
from  the  Dominions  who  have  arrived  are  attending 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  order  to  get  in  touch 


with  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  no  doubt  to  offer  their 
own  opinions  upon  that  subject.  The  Imperial  Con- 
ference, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  has  been  meeting  periodically 
for  nearly  a  half  a  century.  There  are  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  meet  upon  a 
basis  of  equality  to  consider  Imperial  questions.  In 
that  Conference  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia; 
it  is  a  truly  federal  institution." 

It  is,  of  course,  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  of 
which  the  Morning  Post  speaks  rather  slightingly, 
that  is  the  new  and  unprecedented  body,  though  the 
Imperial  Conference  has  taken  an  added  significance 
through  the  close  association  in  the  time  and  place 
of  its  meetings  with  those  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabi- 
net. Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  is  presiding  over  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  while  Mr.  Walter  Long,  as 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  presides  over  the  Confer- 
ence. 

One  of  the  principal  new  departures  of  the  year's 
Imperial  meetings  is  the  admission  of  the  Indian 
delegates  not  merely  to  the  looser,  non-executive  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  but  to  the  War  Cabinet  itself. 
This  is  one  of  many  steps  England  is  now  taking  to 
bring  India  into  a  position  of  closer  partnership  and 
responsibility  in  the  British  Empire,  steps  to  which 
Mr.  Montagu's  long  expected  proposals  for  further 
self-government  in  India  are  shortly  expected  to  pro- 
vide more  or  less  of  a  climax.    In  the  present  instance 
India  has  sent  to  London  the  Maharajah  of  Putiala 
and  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  Major- 
General  in  the  Army  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Sikh 
ruling  princes,  while  the  latter,  a  distinguished  polit- 
ical leader  in  the  Indian  Government,  was  appointed 
a  King's  Counsel  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival.  Other 
members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  include  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  dominions:  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  Canada;  General  Smuts,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  Mr.  Hughes,  Australia;  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Newfoundland;  Mr.  Massey,  New  Zealand;  and  of 
course,  the  five  members  of  the  British  War  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Premier,  Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 

The  business  of  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  Confer- 
ence has  so  far  been  largely  formal,  but  interviews 
given  out  by  its  members,  particularly  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  illuminate  considerably  the  general  drift 
of  affairs.  Thus,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  the  last  to 
arrive,  having  travelled  across  the  United  States  on 
the  way,  had  some  very  vigorous  things  to  say  about 
Australia's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  German  colonies.  In  an  interview  printed 
broadcast  in  the  press  (Manchester  Guardian,  June 
17),  he  is  quoted  as  follows: 
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"Australia  has  played  her  part  in  this  great  war. 
Within  six  months  of  the  declaration  of  war  our  sol- 
diers had  wrested  New  Guinea  from  the  Germans  and 
were  in  Egypt  awaiting  orders  to  embark  for  the 
Dardanelles.  For  over  two  years  we  have  maintained 
five  divisions  of  first-line  troops  in  France  and 
Flanders,  besides  our  forces  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia. At  Pozieres  our  casualties  in  one  week 
were  18,000.  Our  death-roll  to  date  is  nearly  49,030, 
and  our  total  casualties  on  the  field  more  than  186,- 
000.  Australia  has  paid  and  is  paying  the  price  of 
liberty,  and  she  will  not  falter.  She  is  in  this  war  to 
the  end. 

"Australia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  German 
peace.  What  would  a  German  peace  mean  to 
Australia?  It  is  a  matter  of  life-and-death  import- 
ance to  Australia,  for  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a 
commonwealth  of  free  people  we  must  have  guaran- 
tees against  enemy  aggression  in  the  future.  And 
this  involves  an  Australian  Monroe  doctrine  in  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

"Australia  is  a  great  island.  Along  our  northern 
and  eastern  shores,  guarding  or  menacing  our  coasts 
according  as  they  are  held  by  friend  or  foe,  are  three 
belts  of  islands.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  islands. 
New  Guinea,  the  largest,  is  only  150  miles  from1 
Australia,  and  it  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom.  Studded  around  New  Guinea  are 
dozens  of  smaller  islands,  which  form  part  of  one  of 
the  belts  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Australia. 

"The  position  of  Australia  is  such  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  its  territorial  integrity  that  it  should  either  con- 
trol these  islands  itself  or  that  they  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  friendly  and  civilized  nations.  For  they 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Australia  as,  say,  Amiens 
to  Paris  or  Calais  and  the  channel  ports  do  to  Eng- 
land. Many  of  them  are  suitable  for  coaling  stations, 
submarine  bases,  and  other  points  d'appui. 

"We  most  emphatically  do  not  desire  to  take  up 
the  additional  burdens  involved  in  extending  our 
sphere  of  territorial  authority.  We  do  not  want  to 
add  new  lands  to  that  which  we  already  have,  but  as 
we  are  determined  that  what  we  have  we  will  hold, 
and  as  we  cannot  hold  Australia  if  these  islands  are 
in  the  hands  of  enemies,  we  stand  committed  to  a 
policy  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  Pacific,  and  against 
all  predatory  nations  we  shall  strive  to  give  this  doc- 
trine effect  to  the  last  ounce  of  effort  at  our  disposal." 

Mr.  Hughes  also  had  many  things  to  say  about 
America's  contribution  to  the  war,  among  them  these 
glowing  words  from  his  interview  in  the  Morning  Post 
(June  17):  "America  is  stripped  for  the  fray,  and 
is  rapidly  pouring  her  men  and  resources  in  to  our 
aid.  I  have  seen  these  men  in  their  thousands  pre- 
paring calmly  and  with  deadly  earnestness  for  the 
battlefields.  They  are  men  of  that  virile  type  that 
the  newer  and  freer  lands  of  the  New  World  have 
been  sending  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Old.  And  they 
are  coming  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  their 
millions,  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Liberty.  They  are 
coming  to  press  the  Germans  back,  slowly  it  may  be, 
but  irresistibly,  across  the  Rhine.    They  are  comin^ 


to  destroy  Militarism,  root  and  branch,  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Let  their  coming  enhearten  our  soldiers, 
hard  pressed  upon  the  battlefields  of  France  and 
Fland  ers;  let  it  bring  comfort  and  cheer  to  those  who 
are  despondent  and  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Liberty 
shall  prevail." 

Mr.  Hughes'  plea  for  a  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
Pacific,  to  which  he  devoted  many  speeches  in  Amer- 
ica, has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment,  of  which 
the  following  extract  form  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(June  3)  is  a  characteristic  example: 

"The  Australian  Prime  Minister,  in  his  address 
to  the  Pilgrim's  Club  in  New  York,  formulated  a 
claim  to  an  Australian  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Pa- 
cific, and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  American  opinion 
for  support.    Such  an  appeal  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
unheeded  in  the  States,, where  for  years  the  possibili- 
ties of  German  predatory  designs  upon  the  weaker 
Republics  of  America  have  been  taken  into  account. 
What  the  United  States  is  to  the  rest  of  America, 
Australia  is  to  the  Pacific,  the  great  rallying-point  of 
free  communities.    Whenever  there  has  been  loose 
talk  of  the  return  of  Germany's  colonies,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  mental  reservation  in  the  case  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  for  it  was  known  that  Australia  has 
watched  very  jealously  the  progress  of  Germany  in 
the  Pacific,  and  has  never  acquiesced  in  the  advance  of 
Teutonic  power  in  the  islands.    When,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Australian  Fleet,  Germany  was  routed  out  of 
her  possessions  up  and  down  the  Pacific,  it  was  felt 
that  what  had  been  done  was  irrevocable,  and  that 
Australian  public  opinion  would  never  permit  the 
German  again  to  set  foot  in  the  archipelagoes  where 
his  presence  would  always  be  a  menace  to  the  great 
Island  Continent.   Australia  is  the  infant  among  great 
nations;  but  it  is  a  lusty  infant,  full  of  vigor,  and 
with  the  promise  of  a  mighty  manhood,  in  the  day 
when  her  broad  lands  are  populated  as  they  must  and 
will  be.    It  is  with  this  future  in  his  mind  that  Mr. 
Hughes  lays  claim  on  behalf  of  his  country  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  Pacific,  and  cries  'Hands  off!'  to 
the  predatory  German.    And  America,  remembering 
her  own  past,  will  assuredly  support  the  claim  of  her 
sister  in  the  Pacific." 

The  decisions  of  the  Imperial  representatives  on 
such  controversial  questions  as  the  economic  "war 
after  the  war,"  on  colonial  man-power,  Imperial  con- 
stitutional structure,  and  kindred  issues  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time;  and  meanwhile  the  press  is  in- 
clined to  "sit  tight"  and  await  real  developments  of 
new  policy  before  induging  in  political  forecasts. 
One  matter  is  sure  to  be  heard  from,  however — the 
state  of  Ireland — and  already  there  is  a  mass  of  com- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  discussing  the  Irish  question 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  likelihood  of  the  Imperial 
conclusions  in  the  second. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  extremes  of 
the  press  outline  the  limits  of  the  current  discordant 
points  of  view.  The  Morning  Post  (June  13)  thus 
handles  the  Irish  issue  in  its  usual  uncompromising 
fashion:  "It  would  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Imperial  Conference  to  admit  representa- 
tives of  Irish  polititcal  parties  to  its  counsels,  since  it 
is  a  Conference  of  Governments  upon  equal  terms, 
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and  Ireland,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  not  yet  a  sepa- 
rate Government.  When  the  Imperial  Conference 
meets  we  trust  that  it  will  rule  Irish  Home  Rule  out 
of  its  deliberations,  since  Irish  Home  Rule  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  within  the  province  not  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  a  whole  but  only  of  one  of  the  members  of 
that  Conference." 

The  Irish  Independent  (June  14)  the  most  reason- 
able of  the  Irish  Nationalist  papers,  takes  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Morning  Post  in  this  fashion:  "The 
Morning  Post  has  warned  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  Conference  to  keep  their  hands  off 
Ireland,  and  yesterday  the  warning  was  repeated  in 
its  leading  article.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Die- 
hards  should  dread  the  idea  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  question  by  the  Imperial  Conference,  since 
once  Ireland's  claims  really  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Dominion  statesmen  they  would  be  irresistibly 
forced  by  the  logic  of  their  own  positions  to  recom- 
mend for  Ireland  the  same  kind  of  Home  Rule  that 
their  own  countries  enjoy. 

"One  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  agenda  of  the  Imperial  Conference  has  always 
been  a  matter  for  the  Dominion  statesmen  to  settle  for 
themselves  without  dictation  from  the  Colonial  Office 
or  any  other  Government  Department.  This  means 
that  if  the  aspirations  of  Ireland  are  once  more  cold 
shouldered  by  the  Dominion  statesmen  this  shabby 
trick  is  of  their  own  doing.  If  the  overseas  repre- 
sentatives deliberately  decline  to  give  Ireland  a  help- 
ing hand  at  this  grave  juncture  in  her  history  they  are 
ignoring  the  mandates  given  them  by  the  resolutions 
from  time  to  time  passed  by  the  various  Dominion 
Parliaments  calling  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  It 
won't  do  for  the  Dominion  statesmen  to  put  the  blame 
on  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  is  the  British  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Union  Defence  League  probably  would  not  feel 
quite  comfortable  in  passing  on  to  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference the  work  which  his  Bill-Drafting  Committee 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish.  But  the  Do- 
minion statesmen  have  the  subjects  for  discussion  at 
the  Conference  in  their  own  hands  to  arrange." 

The  Times  closes  a  leader  (June  17)  on  the  broad 
scope  which  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  called  upon 
to  serve  with  the  following  far-seeing  words: 

"Most  of  the  great  developments  that  have 
moulded  the  constitutional  system  of  the  Empire  have 
been  reactions  to  needs  that  had  imposed  themselves 
on  what  might  be  called  the  sub-conscious  national 
instinct;  have  been  carried  out  in  a  rough-and-ready 
way;  and  have  only  been  appreciated  in  their  full 
meaning  long  after  they  have  passed  into  the  rota  of 
accepted  institutions.  The  members  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  may  do  worse  than  reflect  on  this  nor- 
mal rule  for  the  progressive  development  of  Imperial 
constitutionalism.  It  may  serve  to  reassure  them  if 
they  feel  at  times  inclined  to  be  discouraged  by  pub- 
lic scepticism  about  the  work  that  they  are  doing." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Resignation  of  the  Bulgarian  Premier 
The  French  papers  of  June  18  all  announce  the 


resignation  of  Radoslavov,  the  Bulgarian  Premier, 
which  occurred  on  June  15.  This  news  did  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  Some  upheaval  in  Bulgarian  internal 
politics  had  been  foreseen  for  some  time.  Specula- 
tion is  rife  as  to  the  reasons  which  brought  about  this 
resignation.  They  appear  to  be  fourfold.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  the  dissatisfaction  felt  at  the  loss 
of  the  Dobrudja.  The  second  reason  is  the  cession 
of  Bessarabia  to  conquered  Rumania.  Another  rea- 
son which  is  not  at  all  negligible  is  the  desire  of  Czar 
Ferdinand  to  cover  himself  by  putting  all  the  blame 
for  existing  conditions  on  the  man  who  has  followed 
his  policies  since  July  4,  1913.  The  last  reason  is 
the  general  unrest  in  the  country  which  is  due  to  the 
very  serious  condition  in  the  food  supply.  This  con- 
dition is  so  serious  that  riots  are  reported  to  have 
broken  out  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  whole  situation  is  admirably  summed  up  in 
an  article  in  U Homme  Libre,  June  18:  "We  remem- 
ber the  delays  which  preceded  the  final  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  No  mystery  was  made 
of  the  disagreement  existing  between  Bulgaria  and 
her  Allies.  This  was  because  Bulgaria  could  not 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja,  and  because  she 
was  'invited'  on  the  other  hand,  to  cede  to  Turkey  a 
part  of  her  former  conquests,  the  fruit  of  the  Balkan 
wars.  In  addition,  conquered  Rumania  obtained  Bes- 
sarabia in  exchange  for  the  Dobrudja.  The  press  ex- 
pressed its  violent  disapprobation.  Since  then,  the 
opposition  parties  have  not  ceased  protesting  and  ex- 
pressing their  objections  to  the  course  which  events 
have  taken.  As  a  result  of  this,  Radoslavov's  situa- 
tion became  unbearable  and  Czar  Ferdinand  must 
have  been  pleased  to  be  able,  by  this  expedient,  to 
rid  himself  of  a  Minister  who  had  become  so  unpop- 
ular. At  heart,  Czar  Ferdinand  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  dissatisfied  parties:  he  is  disappointed." 

In  the  interim,  M.  Popov  has  been  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  Government  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  he  will  be  the  final  choice  of  King  Ferdinand. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  final  choice  will  fall 
on  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  the  two 
men  generally  mentioned  are  Guechoff  and  Malinoff. 

(According  to  a  despatch  in  the  French  press  of 
June  20,  a  telegram  from  Sofia,  states  that  the  King 
has  entrusted  M.  Malinoff,  the  leader  of  the  demo- 
crats, with  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet.  "M.  Mal- 
inoff," Havas  reports,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Daily 
Mail  of  June  20,  "who  was  Premier  from  1908  to 
1911,  and  is  now  51  years  of  age,  was  formerly  a 
gieat  admirer  of  Russia,  where  he  was  educated  and 
did  his  military  service.  It  was  not  till  1916  that 
he  was  converted  to  the  Germanophile  policy  of  King 
Ferdinand,  which  he  has  since  supported  with  the  zeal 
of  a  convert.") 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Japanese  Affairs  in  the  German  Press 
Despite  the  loss  of  Kiao-Chau  and  a  series  of  in- 
juries in  the  form  of  checks  to  German  trade  in  China 
and,  more  lately,  participation  in  the  program  for 
interning  German  subjects,  Japan,  none  the  less,  is 
still  a  subject  of  German  solicitude.    The  German 
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press  does  not  renounce  the  idea  of  a  future  accord 
with  Japan,  and  is  anxious  over  present  "affronts," 
less  because  of  their  immediate  effects  than  because 
of  the  hindrance  they  may  be  to  an  ultimate  under- 
standing. 

The  German  press  has  weighed  the  possibilities 
of  a  Japanese  occupation  in  Siberia  and  the  probable 
consequences  this  would  have  for  Germany.  Japa- 
nese internal  politics  also  receive  some  attention,  but 
are  less  generally  understood.  .The  German  press, 
however,  finds  it  easier  to  explain  Japanese  politics  by 
comparing  them  with  German  institutions  than  is  pos- 
sible in  Allied  countries.  How  far  have  internal 
political  considerations  influenced  Japan's  foreign 
policy,  the  German  press  asks.  What  is  Terauchi's 
influence,  what  that  of  Motono?  How  much  influence 
has  Japanese  public  opinion  on  affairs  of  state  and 
how  far  is  the  Japanese  Government  dependent  on 
the  old  feudal  societies,  rather  than  on  modern  demo- 
cratic parties? 

Since  the  replacement  of  Viscount  Motono  by 
Baron  Goto,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  there  has 
been  no  important  change  reported  in  Germany  in 
Japanese  internal  politics.  Two  details  are  noted 
about  Goto:  (1)  He  was  once  president  of  the  South- 
ern Manchurian  Railway,  and  gained  valuable  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Siberia  and  Manchuria  (Rhein- 
isch-W  estfaelische  Zeitung,  May  16).  (2)  He  lived 
and  studied  for  a  long  time  in  Germany  (Vossische 
Zeitung,  June  2);  and  was  supposed  to  be  pro-Ger- 
man, or  at  least  not  anti-German.  Some  German 
papers  suggest  that  he  was  chosen  to  counteract  his 
predecessor's  enthusiasm  for  intervention  in  Siberia. 

Is  public  opinion  or  is  the  Council  of  Elders 
(Genro)  the  directing  force  in  Japanese  politics? 
German  publications  give  the  Council  of  Elders  the 
dominant  position.  An  article  in  Das  Neue  Deutsch- 
land  for  May  15  may  be  taken  as  typical.  "Political 
parties  have  little  influence  in  Japan.  They  are  sim- 
ply the  creations  of  individuals,  without  any  firm 
political  principles.  It  is  the  will  of  the  chiefs  that 
is  all-important.  As  they  are  all  ambitious  to  enter 
the  Government,  leadership  of  a  party  gives  them  the 
necessary  opening. 

"In  Japanese  administration  there  is  one  control- 
ling body,  the  Council  of  Elders.  Almost  all  the 
prominent  men  of  Japan  have  belonged  to  it.  Par- 
lies and  cabinets  may  change,  the  Genro,  goes  on  for- 
ever.  The  concentration  goes  still  further.  One  man 
rules  the  Council,  i.  e.,  Field  Marshal  Prince  Yama- 
gata.  He  is  the  last  of  the  Restoration  Leaders,  and 
lias  run  the  gamut  of  Japanese  honors.  So  far  as  a 
nation  with  Parliamentary  institutions  can  have  a 
dictator,  Japan  has  one  in  Prince  Yamagata.  The 
leaders  of  Parliament,  party  chiefs,  and  other  aspir- 
ants vie  for  his  favor.  At  present,  Viscount  Hirata, 
leader  of  the  Upper  House,  seems  to  be  his  favorite. 

-'This  idea  of  absolutism  can  easily  be  exagge- 
lated.  The  party  leaders,  in  spite  of  their  readiness 
to  change,  always  form  a  menace  in  the  Opposition. 
Even  Parliament  has  a  certain  power.  As  education 
and  wealth  increase,  public  opinion  tends  to  exercise 


an  increasing  influence.  Prince  Yamagata  is  old. 
When  he  dies  there  are  many  aspirants  to  succeed 
him,  all  of  nearly  equal  strength." 

Germany  is  also  closely  watching  Japan's  foreign 
policy.  A  new  secret  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  scope 
of  which  is  far  larger  than  the  one  now  in  force, 
which  was  signed  in  1915.  (Vossische  Zeitung,  May 
4).  Great  Britain  is  believed  to  have  made  impor- 
tant concessions  to  Japanese  trade  in  the  Far  East. 

On  May  22  Count  Terauchi,  Prime-Minister,  gave 
an  important  interview  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  A  hypothetical  question  was  put  to  him: 
"Would  it  be  possible  under  any  circumstances  dur- 
ing or  after  the  war,  for  Japan  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  Germany?"  He  replied:  "If  Japan  should  be 
deserted  by  the  Allies,  and  left  isolated  in  interna- 
tional politics,  then  she  might  consider  an  alliance 
with  another  Great  Power."  (Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
June  3).  Terauchi,  however,  added  that  at  present  a 
German-Japanese  alliance  is  impossible. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  program  of  world  domination, 
according  to  German  papers,  sees  Germany  and 
Japan  as  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
program  is  to  prevent  a  German-Russian-Japanese 
alliance  at  any  cost.  (Vossische  Zeitung,  June  2). 
This  can  best  be  realized  by  antagonizing  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan  with  Russia. 

The  Japanese  love  power  and  success.  The  re- 
cent German  victories,  therefore,  must  give  them  food 
for  reflection.  Japan  must  now  see  that  she  has 
backed  the  wrong  horse  in  the  international  race. 
At  least  her  aims  are  selfish,  and  purely  Japanese. 
(Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  2). 

The  German  Government  has  not  taken  pains  to 
hide  its  irritation  over  the  measures  being  taken  in 
China  to  put  troublesome  Germans  out  of  the  way. 
As  Japan  is  ready  to  participate  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  ships  to  China  to  deport  all  German  citi- 
zens she  must  take  care.  (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May 
18.)  Opinion  in  the  Fatherland  regards  this  as  the 
hardest  blow  of  all.  Japan  will  need  German  friend- 
ship after  the  war.  Heretofore  Japan  has  done  lit- 
tle to  forfeit  it.  Now  she  would  make  a  real  mis- 
take in  removing  the  possibilities  of  such  an  accord. 
Her  economic  future  is  uncertain.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
used  to  be  obtained  from  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Now,  the  former  needs  all  her  supplies  for  the  war, 
while  the  latter  has  laid  down  an  embargo.  Ger- 
many can  lighten  this  burden  appreciably.  (Vos- 
sische Zeitung,  May  25.) 

The  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  concluded  May  15  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  German 
press  and  is  regarded  as  farther  reaching  than  first 
rumors  would  indicate.  Thus  far,  however,  no  de- 
tails have  been  made  public. 

The  French  press  declares  that  it  is  merely  a  mili- 
tary convention,  for  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Al- 
lied Powers  against  an  enemy  menace  in  Siberia. 
German  papers,  however,  give  terms  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Germania,  May  29,  says  that  Japan 
obtained:    "(1)  The  right  to  reorganize  the  Chinese 
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police.  (2)  Control  over  all  arsenals  and  shipyards. 
(3)  The  right  to  control  the  coal  and  iron  output  in 
China.  (4)  Further  extensive  privileges  in  Manchu- 
ria and  Inner  Mongolia.  (5)  Control  over  Chinese 
finances  and  the  system  of  education."  A  Stockholm 
dispatch  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  May  25,  adds: 
"(6)  Japanese  administration  over  Chinese  railroads 
and  telegraphs.  (7)  Control  of  the  wireless  sta- 
tions." These  terms  are  believed  to  surpass  the  fa- 
mous ultimatum  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  May,  1915. 
Item  3  will  free  Japan  from  the  American  steel  em- 
bargo. (Bayerischer  Kurier,  May  25).  The  recent 
discoverey  of  anthracite  coal  beds  in  Japan  will  com- 
plement and  thus  give  Japan  the  sinews  for  indus- 
trial independence  and  development. 

The  treaty  as  a  whole,  according  to  this  German 
appreciation,  has  three  consequences:  (1)  It  shuts 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Chinese  market,  and  seri- 
ously damages  her  political  influence  in  the  Far  East. 
(Germania,  May  29).  (2)  It  establishes  a  Japan- 
ese Monroe  Doctrine  for  China;  since  European  com- 
merce there  has  been  almost  eliminated  by  the  war, 
and  now  will  be  definitely  excluded.  (Koelnische 
Zeitung,  May  29).  (3)  It  furnishes  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary step  to  a  Siberian  expedition.  Japan  has 
thus  secured  herself  against  any  possible  flank  at- 
tack. If  she  chooses,  she  can  exercise  a  free  hand 
there.  Her  only  hindrance  now  is  American  distrust, 
and  this  becomes  of  trifling  importance. 

Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia  is  intimately 
connected  with  Japanese  activities  in  China.  Both 
are  steps  toward  the  realization  of  an  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics."  (Vossische  Zeitung,  May  28).  Now  that 
Japan  has  realized  her  aims  in  one  place  (China) 
she  should  be  more  inclined  to  act  in  the  other. 

R.  Sighetokoa  in  U Europe  Nouvelle,  May  25,  as 
quoted  in  the  German  press,  gives  three  lines  of 
thought  relative  to  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia, 
that  of:  (1)  Partisans  already  convinced;  (2)  that 
of  those  in  opposition;  (3)  and  finally  that  of  rela- 
tive opposition. 

The  first  two  may  be  dismissed  in  a  word  as  con- 
fined to  small  circles.    The  last  according  to  this 
writer  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Japan.    The  news- 
paper Asahi  of  Osaka  is  quoted  in  the  Frankfurter  ; 
Zeitung  of  May  31  as  saying  that  Terauchi  declared:  ' 
"If  intervention  is  necessary,  Japan  will  not  hesitate  I 
to  act,  for  she  is  the  guardian  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East."  But  such  action  can  come  when  Japan  is  con- 
fronted by  a  German  menace,  and  when  it  will  bene- 
fit only  Japanese  interests.    The  need  at  present  is 
not  urgent  and  the  dangers  from  German  prisoners 
have  been  highly  exaggerated."    (Asahi,  Tokio). 

The  present  situation  is  complicated  by  interna- 
tional relations.  Two  other  nations  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  Siberia —  i.  e.,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  on  Russian  territory  that  Japanese  action  would 
take  place.  With  a  stable  Government  in  Petrograd 
such  a  scheme  would  be  a  direct  provocation.  Even 
the  Bolsheviks  take  it  amiss.  They  seem  to  regard 
Vladivostok  as  more  important  to  them  than  Poland, 
the  Ukraine,  Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia. 
(Frankfurter  Zeitung.) 


At  first  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  per- 
suaded Japan  to  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  "Give 
Lenine  a  chance"  was  the  magic  phrase.  The  United 
States  has  large  commercial  interests  in  Manchuria 
and  at  Vladivostok,  which  would  be  gravely  threat- 
ened by  an  unscrupulous  rival  entrenched  in  Siberia. 
But  Wilson's  prestige  is  already. damaged  by  the  Sino- 
Japanese  Treaty.  He  may  now  well  hesitate  before 
approving  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia.  (Ger- 
mania, May  29). 

Very  recently,  Great  Britain  and  America  seem  to 
have  settled  on  a  policy  of  nonintervention.  They 
intend  to  give  the  Bolsheviks  still  more  time  to  save 
themselves.  This  decision  has  retarded  Japanese  ac- 
tion.   (Vossische  Zeitung,  May  31). 

The  F rankfurter  Zeitung,  May  30,  states  that  con- 
ferences have  taken  place  in  Washington  over  the 
question.  The  decision  now  seems  to  rest  with  Amer- 
ica, concludes  the  German  press. 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Swiss  Comment  on  the  West  Front 

On  this  occasion,  the  German-Swiss  press  is  in- 
clined to  reflect  German  military  comment  on  the 
Montdidier-Noyon  operations.  Col.  Egli,  in  the 
Easier  Nachrichten,  June  14,  expresses  admiration  of 
the  German  tactics  in  the  Matz  battle.  He  takes  this 
as  a  type  of  operations  where  an  intelligent  Command 
overcomes  the  formidable  obstacle  of  an  extended 
forest,  and  where  the  close  collaboration  of  artillery 
and  infantry  is  especially  difficult.  He  defines  it  as 
an  operation  with  limited  objective,  in  no  way  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  large  scale  offensive.  This  limited 
objective,  he  affirms,  has  been  realized  by  the  capture 
of  the  Carlepont  Heights  and  he  regards  the  battle 
as  completed.  In  these  operations,  he  states,  the 
German  Command  did  not  use  more  than  four  Army 
Corps  or  12  Divisions  at  the  most. 

Further  in  the  article,  he  changes  his  point  of 
view  and  discusses  the  importance  of  the  battle.  "Its 
significance  is  not  the  capture  of  territory,  nor  of  an 
important  number  of  prisoners  and  quantity  of  mate- 
rial, but  in  the  fact  that  the  French  Army,  echeloned 
in  depth,  ready  to  fight  and  well  intrenched,  could 
be  thrown  back  after  a  short  artillery  preparation. 
The  German  offensives  on  the  Lys  and  on  the  Cam- 
brai-St.  Quentin  front  first  met  British  troops  and 
lost  their  impetus  before  the  French  had  time  to  inter- 
vene in  considerable  numbers.  This  gave  many  the 
impression  that  the  Germans  could  handle  the  British, 
but  were  not  able  to  push  back  the  French. 

"The  offensive  of  May  27th  was  against  both 
French  and  British.  This  time  the  abruptness  of  the 
attack  and  the  crushing  numerical  superiority  of  the 
German  attacking  forces  were  used  by  the  Allies  as 
an  excuse  for  their  defeat.  But  June  9th  the  blow 
was  struck  against  the  French  alone,  and  there  was 
no  element  of  surprise,  and  it  cannot  be  said  therefore 
that  the  Germans  fought  under  particularly  favorable 
conditions." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  15th,  sees  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Matz  drive  as  a  measure  destined  to 
shorten  the  road  to  Paris,  and  as  paving  the  way  for 
a  large  scale  drive  on  the  capital. 
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The  National  Zeitung  (June  15)  interprets  the 
recent  operations  as  a  possible  indication  of  heavy 
German  losses  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  Ger- 
man march  to  Paris  would  not  be  strewn  with  roses. 
This  paper  notes  that  most  of  the  German  assaulting 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  line  and  that 
only  a  certain  number  of  these  divisions  appeared  in 
the  offensive  of  the  9th.  It  sees  one  or  two  alterna- 
tives,— either  the  German  assault  troops  are  deci- 
mated or  else  they  are  being  reformed  for  use  at  some 
other  point  in  the  line.  Whether  or  not  these  forces 
would  be  utilized  for  a  new  offensive  between  the  sea 
and  the  Marne  is  a  question  the  National  Zeitung 
does  not  attempt  to  solve;  but  it  adds  that  were  theyj 
used  here,  they  would  meet  the  mobile  reserves  of  the 


French,  and  consequently  suffer  heavy  losses  and 
prompt  stabilization. 

The  National  Zeitung  sees  a  possibility  that  the 
new  blow  may  be  on  a  part  of  the  front  which  has 
for  some  time  been  stationary.  The  result  of  such  a 
move  would  be  to  consume  more  of  the  Allies'  re- 
serves. This  would  ultimately  result  in  reducing  the 
Allies'  lines  of  resistance  to  a  thin  cord  easily  broken. 
But  this  would  require  considerable  time  and  permit 
the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Americans,  all  of 
which  would  make  the  outcome  of  the  war  the  more 
doubtful.  It  also  would  involve  a  dangerous 
dispersion  of  the  German  forces.  These  are  disad- 
vantages which  the  National  Zeitung  assert  make  a 
resumption  of  large  scale  operations  to  the  north  more 
probable. 
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The  Allied  Financial  Situation 
Upon  the  return  to  Washington  of  Major  Oscar 
T.  Croshy,  President  and  American  member  of  the 
Interallied  Council  on  Finance  and  Purchases,  the 
Associated  Press,  May  8,  reported  the  results  of  his 
mission  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Crosby,  who  is  still  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  will  assist  in  working  out  a  plan  of 
extending  greater  credits  direct  to  France,  Italy,  and 
other  co-belligerents,  instead  of  through  Great  Britain. 
This  will  relieve  Great  Britain  of  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  approximately  the  sums  required 
for  British  loans  to  the  Allies. 

"The  financial  branch  of  the  Council  was  organ- 
ized in  Paris  about  five  months  ago,  and  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  principal  Allied  Governments. 
It  has  acted  as  a  board  of  priority  for  American 
loans." 

On  the  same  subject  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
May  9,  declared  that,  "in  international  banking 
circles  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  news  of 
Mr.  Crosby's  return  from  Paris."  This  same  publi- 
cation reports  him  as  having  given  out  the  following 
important  statement  in  Paris  two  weeks  previous  in 
regard  to  the  fall  below  parity  of  the  American  dollar. 

"The  support  given  in  America  to  the  pound 
sterling  and  the  French  franc  has  carried  the  dollar 
far  below  parity  in  neutral  countries  on  account  of 
the  relations  established  between  the  three  currencies. 
All  the  European  Allies  have  been  protected  from 
loss  on  their  exchange  in  America  so  far  as  their 
Government  purchases  in  America  are  concerned  by 
loans  made  since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  Means  are  required  to  answer  the 
serious  depreciation  in  neutral  countries  as  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  such  countries  is  now  running  against 
the  allied  powers." 

The  plea  for  nation-wide  economy  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection  which  was  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment through  the  press  on  May  8.  The  appeal  was 
circulated  in  the  form  of  a  statement  from  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  as  follows: 

"The  nation's  resources  in  man  power,  money, 
transportation,  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  fuel 
have  already  been  subjected  to  heavy  strain,  and  it  is 
the  clear  duty  of  every  citizen  to  guard  against  in- 
creasing this  strain  by  a  single  wasteful  act. 

"It  is  more  creditable  for  everyone — man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl — to  be  economical  in  dress,  food 
and  manner  of  living.  Every  evidence  of  helpful 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  all  in  a  time  like  this  is 
most  commendable. 

"This  war  is  more  than  a  conflict  between  armies ; 
it  is  a  contest  in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child 


can  and  should  render  assistance.  Thrift  and  econ- 
omy is  not  only  a  patriotic  privilege,  it  is  a  duty." 

Grain  Production 

On  May  9  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicted a  production  of  572,530,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat.  If  this  materializes  the  hope  of  the  govern- 
ment for  a  wheat  yield  of  a  billion  bushels  in  1918 
will  be  realized.  Secretary  Houston  said  (Associated 
Press,  May  9) : 

"There  is  every  reason  to  expect  increased  farm 
yields  this  year  over  the  record  production  of  last 
year.  However,  this  promise  does  not  warrant  re- 
laxed efforts  for  greater  production  and  for  greater 
conservation.  The  people  of  towns  and  cities  must 
realize  that  the  farmer  cannot  work  miracles  and  must 
lend  him  the  assistance  needed  at  harvest  time." 

"The  indicated  increased  acreage  in  food  crops 
this  year  over  the  record  crop  of  1917  is  gratifying. 
The  increase  over  the  record  for  peace  time  would 
have  been  striking  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties.  The 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  farmers  evidence  their  de- 
termination to  help  win  the  war." 

In  regard  to  rye,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  the  crop  of  82,620,000  bushels,  or  22,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  last  year's  rye  crop. 

The  Steel  Industry 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
May  3,  stated  that  "virtual  control  of  the  steel  in- 
dustries has  already  been  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  control  probably  will  be  made  more 
complete  as  soon  as  plans  to  this  end  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  War  Industries  Board.  This  is  the  out- 
standing fact,  resulting  from  the  steps  that  steadily 
have  been  taken  by  the  Board,  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  production  of  steel  and  putting  the 
entire  output  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  its 
war  needs.  The  need  of  such  action  is  further  ac- 
centuated by  the  large  portion  of  the  country's  steel 
output  obtained  by  non-essential  industries  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  having  no  effect  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  except  to  drain  the  sources  of  ma- 
tt rials  needed  for  direct  war  purposes. 

"Probably  the  first  big  industry  to  feel  the  abso- 
lute curtailment  of  steel  supplies  will  be  the  automo- 
bile industry.  This  curtailment  is  probably  75  per 
cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  present  output. 

"Another  activity  of  the  country  to  be  hard  hit 
is  the  building  trade.  This  industry  has  shown  a 
marked  reduction  in  activities  during  the  last  several 
weeks,  but  it  is  likely  that  still  another  reduction  soon 
will  follow  within  the  next  several  weeks,  when  pro- 
hibition is  made  against  the  many  unnecessary  build- 
ing operations  during  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  completion  of  any  con- 
struction now  in  progress." 
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The  Cotton  Situation 

Governmental  control  of  prices,  as  a  policy,  was 
opposed  by  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, and  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  convention  assembled  in  New  York 
City,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  6. 

While  declaring  that  they  will  "cheerfully  accept 
control  and  price  fixing  of  their  products  if  the  ad- 
ministration deems  such  action  necessary  to  win  the 
war,"  the  resolution  added,  "the  prosperity  of  in- 
dustrial America  is  essential  to  the  financing  of  the 
war,  and  any  plan  for  price  fixing  or  other  control 
should  rest  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  return  on  capital 
invested  as  will  continue  to  yield  the  necessary  taxes 
and  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  re- 
quired." 

In  commenting  on  this  action,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  May  6,  said  editorially:  "It  might  well 
have  been  added  in  positive  terms  that  nothing  but 
such  a  war  emergency  could  justify  any  such 
suspension  of  economic  law  as  an  arbitrary  fixing  of 
prices." 

It  is  significant  that  the  two  rival  cotton  associa- 
tions discussed  their  problems  in  joint  convention. 
This  unity  of  action,  so  contrary  to  the  past,  is  due  to 
the  war.  The  war  is  also  bringing  about  in  the  cotton 
trade  the  same  salutary  admissions  of  past  inef- 
ficiencies which  are  becoming  noticeable  in  other  in- 
dustries. The  opening  address  of  Albert  Farwell 
Bemis,  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  May  1,  may  be  taken  as  a 
special  example  of  this: 

"Nevertheless,  in  one  particular  essential  to  suc- 
cess we  have  fallen  down  woefully,  namely,  in  the 
quantity  production  of  those  things  necessary  to  the 
proper  equipment  and  maintenance  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  in  health  and  virility,  and  likewise  of  things 
necessary  to  those  who  stay  at  home.  In  attaining  the 
maximum  production  of  cotton  goods  we  have  fallen 
down  and  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  our  first  goal. 
For  this  condition  the  industrial  managers  are  blamed 
on  the  score  of  profiteering,  workers  are  criticized 
as  slackers,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  scored  for 
its  shifting  and  unsatisfactory  industrial  policy.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is  that,  as  a  nation,  in  this 
important  field  of  effectiveness  as  a  factor  in  the  war 
we  have  been  very  deficient  and  are  still  wobbling 
badly.  Each  one  of  us,  as  an  increment  of  the  whole, 
is  partially  responsible  for  the  result,  and  each  one 
of  us  has  a  vital  part  to  perform  as  a  member  of 
America's  great  industrial  army,  and  a  distinct  obli- 
gation to  act  in  unison  with  his  colleagues,  if  we  are 
to  win  this  war." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  1,  announced 
that  "the  replies  of  nearly  1,700  special  correspond- 
ents, bearing  an  average  date  of  April  23,  point  to 
an  increase  in  cotton  acreage  of  4  per  cent  over  last 
year.  This  compares  with  the  decrease  of  2.5  per 
cent  at  this  time.  Planting  is  far  from  complete  in 
many  sections,  and  with  favorable  weather,  final 
report  of  acreage  to  appear  about  June  1,  will  prob- 


ably show  a  larger  gain.  The  area  under  cotton, 
therefore,  as  indicated,  will  be  35,817,000  acres." 

In  the  same  issue  it  was  estimated  that  this  acre- 
age ought  to  produce  15,120,000  bales.  This  is  not 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  in 
1914  was  37,406,000,  which  produced  17,000,000 
bales.  The  same  article  accounted  for  the  extremely 
high  prices  of  cotton  following  the  violent  advance 
on  Feb.  1,  1917,  by  pointing  out  that  "the  total  pro- 
duction of  American  cotton  for  the  past  three  years 
was  only  36,617,000  bales,  while  the  total  consump- 
tion amounted  to  42,696,000  bales.  There  was  seri- 
ous danger  of  all  reserve  stocks  becoming  exhausted, 
thereby  forcing  the  closing  of  many  mills  that  were 
booked  up  to  the  very  limit  of  capacity  on  Govern- 
ment and  other  contracts,  at  prices  which  would  show 
the  biggest  margins  of  profits  ever  known  even  at  50 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton.  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
question  of  speculation,  and  indeed  all  speculation 
has  been  eliminated,  by  the  margins  demanded  by 
the  brokers,  which  were  so  enormous  as  to  be  prac- 
tically prohibitive  to  everyone  except  to  legitimate 
trade  interests." 

The  Shipping  Record  for  May 

The  Shipping  Board  announced  on  June  5  that 
in  the  month  of  May,  43  steel  ships  and  one  wooden 
vessel  were  built,  totaling  263,551  dead  weight  tons. 
This  is  equivalent  to  156,000  gross  tons,  which  is  the 
British  unit  for  ship  tonnage.  The  same  announce- 
ment claimed  this  to  be  the  largest  monthly  output 
in  the  history  of  American  ship  building.  These 
figures  were  prominently  displayed  by  all  of  the 
London  papers  of  June  7. 

Coincident  with  this  announcement,  Mr.  Hurley, 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  stated  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  that  "the  total  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  is  118  steel  ships,  representing  805,000  tons 
dead  weight,  equivalent  to  483,000  tons  gross.  In 
May,  the  United  States  built  56,000  tons  dead  weight, 
or  38,000  tons  gross,  more  than  in  the  whole  of 
1915.  The  total  production  in  1915  and  1916  was 
468,100  tons  dead  weight,  equivalent  to  281,000  tons 
gross.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  therefore, 
the  whole  production  of  1915  and  1916  was  exceeded 
by  336,900  tons  dead  weight,  or  202,000  tons  gross." 
The  cable  to  the  Times  continued: 

"Mr.  Hurley  predicts  that  the  output  will  increase 
until  by  October,  500,000  tons  dead  weight,  equiva- 
lent to  300,000  tons  gross,  will  be  the  minimum 
monthly  production.  I  suggested  that  the  output  of 
American  yards  this  year  might  reach  3,000,000  tons 
dead  weight,  or  1,800,000  tons  gross,  but  Mr.  Hurley 
says  that  the  total  will  be  much  larger." 

(According  to  the  official  figures  published  in 
the  London  Times  of  June  6,  the  British  shipping 
output  in  May  was  197,274  tons  gross.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  1918  the  British  output  was  629,087 
tons  gross,  or  146,000  more  than  the  American  out- 
put for  the  first  five  months  of  1918.) 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  1, 
the  Shipping  Board  announced  on  April  30  that  the 
output  for  April  "totaled  approximately  240,000  tons 
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dead  weight,  or  about  158,000  tons  gross."  The 
journal  of  Commerce  adds  that  "these  figures  were 
supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  and  in- 
cludes vessels  of  all  sizes. 

"The  Shipping  Board  has  a  record  of  32  ships 
being  built  in  April.  What  the  total  tonnage  of  these 
may  be  has  not  yet  been  calculated.  The  tonnage 
will  be  much  less  than  the  240,000  dead  weight  ton- 
nage reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
as  constructed  during  April,  because  the  Commission- 
er's figures  include  all  ship  construction  from  motor 
boats  to  ocean  liners." 

In  treating  the  same  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  London  Morning  Post, 
June  6,  added  the  following  to  its  Washington  dis- 
patch : 

"The  Shipping  Board  has  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  the  transfer  to  a  foreign  flag  of  any  Amer- 
ican vessel  of  more  than  100  tons,  but  foreign  in- 
terests are  permitted  to  contract  with  American  yards 
for  the  construction  of  sailing  craft  no  larger  than 
1,000  tons.— Reuter." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger,  May  2,  reported  that: 

"More  complete  Government  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  as  a  means  of  bettering  work- 
ing conditions  on  the  ships  and  thus  stimulating  re- 
cruiting of  young  Americans  for  merchant  sea  serv- 
ice, will  be  proposed  to  the  shipping  board  today,  it 
is  understood,  by  representatives  of  seamen's  unions 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  oceans,  who  are  in  conference 
with  merchant-ship  owners  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

"The  Government  now  has  cargo  control,  but 
the  matter  of  improving  the  condition  of  old  vessels, 
suddenly  pushed  into  service  after  remaining  at  dock 
for  years  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  ship  owners. 
Union  men  declare  conditions  on  many  of  these  ships 
are  unspeakable,  and  that  until  they  are  remedied 
recruiting  will  lag.  Both  sides  since  Monday  have 
been  laying  their  cases  before  the  shipping  board  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  which  will  have 
a  stimulating  effect  on  recruiting  for  merchant 
service. 

The  Shipping  Unions 

"Union  men  bitterly  attacked  the  suggestion  of 
Henry  Howard,  head  of  the  board's  recruiting  cam- 
paign, that  unless  Americans  can  be  had  to  officer 
the  vessels,  foreign  officers  will  be  brought  here.  They 
assert  recruiting  would  be  at  a  standstill  if  American 
boys  knew  they  were  to  work  under  foreign  officers. 

"Seamen  representatives  suggest  that  wages  of 
seamen  be  increased,  besides  betterment  of  working 
conditions." 

Two  days  later  the  Associated  Press  quoted  Thom- 
as Conway,  representing  the  Marine  Firemen,  as  say- 
ing "Nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  go  back  and 
clash.  We  want  it  understood  that  we  have  offered 
the  Government  our  cooperation  in  every  way  and 
that  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  will  happen  in 
the  future." 

The  same  Associated  Press  report  quoted  Victor 
Olander  of  Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 


Union,  as  demanding  that  the  late  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion follow  the  example  of  Atlantic  ship  owners  in 
permitting  the  training  of  the  new  men.  William 
Livingstone,  President  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, issued  a  statement  from  Detroit  the  same  day  in 
reply  to  Olander — "We  have  agreed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  men  on  all  our  ships  and  train  them 
for  seamanship.  Furthermore,  we  carry  as  many  as 
we  can  provide  accommodations  for  and  without  a 
cent  of  cost  to  the  Government.  We  aim  to  move 
100,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  1918  season." 

Another  contribution  to  the  controversy  was  made 
by  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  in  a  statement  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4,  to  the  Associated  Press: 
"This  Association  operates  under  the  open  shop  prin- 
ciple. We  made  no  agreement  with  the  unions,  conse- 
quently, there  was  nothing  to  repudiate.  The  vessel 
owners  voluntarily  advanced  sailors'  wages  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  approximately  15  per  cent." 

Ship  Production 

It  was  announced  from  Washington  on  May  3 
that  "the  Shipping  Board  now  has  a  total  of  157  ship 
yards  engaged  building  ships  for  the  emergency  fleet 
corporation.  These  yards  have  a  total  of  753  ways 
of  which  398  are  occupied  with  steel  construction. 
There  are  332  wood  ways  built  and  building  and  4 
concrete  ways  building." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  7,  announced 
that  "the  Government  is  now  building  a  yard  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  to  build  concrete  ships.  In  case  the 
San  Francisco  yard  is  appointed  as  Government  prop- 
erty, only  three  other  sites  will  be  selected  for  locat- 
ing Government  concrete  ship  yards.  One  site  which 
has  been  mentioned  is  Brunswick,  Ga.,  at  which  point 
it  is  understood  a  concrete  ship  is  now  under  con- 
struction." 

According  to  the  newspapers  of  May  1,  it  was 
announced  in  Washington  the  day  before  that  the 
Government  had  "created  the  Port,  Terminal,  and 
Harbor  Improvement  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's first  aims  will  be  to  so  link  the  railroads  and 
shipping  lines  that  unnecessary  delays  will  be  elim- 
inated." The  Commission  is  made  up  of  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Line,  and  the  American  Hawaiian  Line. 

The  Commission  will  put  into  operation  a  system, 
already  started,  for  freight  diversions  under  which 
ships  will  load  and  unload  at  the  less  congested  ports. 
The  plan  calls  for  an  arrangement  by  which  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  will  be  handled  through  ports  which 
will  require  the  least  amount  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  responsible  for  the  story  that  the  first  thing 
Mr.  Schwab  did  when  he  was  asked  to  become  director 
of  ship  building  work  was  to  go  to  the  President  and 
say:  "I  cannot  undertake  this  position  unless  I  have 
complete  authority.  The  risk  of  failure  otherwise  is 
too  great."  The  same  story  says  that  the  President 
assured  Mr.  Schwab  that  he  would  have  full  authority. 

This  caused  the  New  York  Tribune,  May  7,  to 
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declare  "what  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  is  that 
we  cannot  make  a  success  of  this  war  unless  we  give 
adequate  and  unhampered  authority  to  the  men  who 
are  to  do  the  job.  Apparently  the  deeply  disappoint- 
ing delay — the  so-called  'failure'  of  the  aircraft  pro- 
gram— was  due  as  much  as  anything  to  a  lack  of 
centralized  authority,  and  the  same  was  true  of  all 
the  disgraceful  rows  which  characterized  the  ship- 
building work.  If  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Schwab  have 
this  adequate  authority,  there  may  be  expectation  of 
success.  If  they  have  not  got  it,  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  deplorable  disappointments  of  the  year  past 
have  come  to  an  end." 

Senator  Hitchcock  Succeeds  Stone 

In  spite  of  the  campaign  previously  recorded 
against  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska, 
he  was  selected  Chainnan  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  succession  to  the  late  Senator 
William  J.  Stone  of  Missouri.  Further  newspaper 
opposition  became  futile,  but  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Ledger,  May  10,  remarked  that  senators  "do  not 
take  their  own  medicine"  and  added: 

"When  Mr.  Stone  died,  this  newspaper,  followed 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  urged  the  selection  of  the  most 
capable  man  on  the  committee  as  its  chairman.  The 
national  crisis  is  grave  enough  to  warrant  ignoring 
both  precedent  and  the  rule  of  partisanship.  But 
the  Senate  has  not  been  big  enough  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Yet  the  Senators  are  denouncing  the  anti- 
quated rules  of  the  army,  which  have  paralyzed 
some  of  its  departments  and  prevented  the  expeditious 
transaction  of  business. 

"Reform  for  the  other  fellow  is  always  more 
popular  than  for  one's  self." 

The  Status  of  Mr.  Hearst 

There  have  been  further  newspaper  comments  on 
the  alleged  disloyalty  of  W.  R.  Hearst  since  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Postmaster  General  Burleson,  in  which  the  former  de- 
clared that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  frequently 
been  unpatriotic,  if  not  seditious.  The  most  scathing 
indictment  of  this  publisher  came  from  Life,  which 
has  been  running  in  recent  issues  a  department  en- 
titled "Life's  Horoscopes."  Its  opinion  of  Mr.  Hearst 
is: 

"The  orbit  of  Serpens  being  in  perihelion  with 
the  fourth  mansion  of  the  Moon,  Mars  hovering  over 
Mexico,  Aquila  hiding  under  the  Great  Bear,  and 
traitors  visible  in  the  medulla  oblongata — it  was  at 
this  crucial  moment  that  our  hero  of  a  thousand 
scandals  was  ushered  into  a  horror-stricken  world, 
and  the  future  'character  assassin,'  as  he  has  been 
termed  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  moved  into  his  yellow 
orbit.  He  looks  well  in  a  German  helmet,  with  bi- 
furcated Hohenzollerns  on  the  side,  trimmed  with 
Brisbane  persiflage  and  mendacity  tassels.  Should 
avoid  patriotic  meetings,  people  who  tell  the  truth, 
and  during  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter 
should  live  in  Berlin.  Will  do  his  best  work  in  a 
German  U-Boat,  or  as  sexton  in  an  internment  camp." 


A  New  American  Creed 

Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  award  of  the 
prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  William  Tyler 
Page  for  the  best  new  American  creed.  The  prize 
was  offered  in  March,  1917,  by  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
The  committee  making  the  award  was  made  up  of 
leading  authors  and  public  men,  including  the  United 
States'  Commissioner  of  Education.  Several  thou- 
sand creeds  were  submitted.  Mr.  Page  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  late  President  Tyler,  and  a  veteran 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  new 
creed  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
which  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  award  has 
been  printed  as  an  Official  Document  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  Republic;  a 
sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it,  to  support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws, 
to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  ene- 
mies." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Shipping  Agreement  With  America 

The  Spanish  press  has  shown  some  agitation  over 
a  dispatch  from  the  Fabia  Agency  in  Washington, 
reprinted  in  the  Epoca,  Liberal  and  other  Spanish 
papers  on  June  9.  This  communication  is  regarded 
as  semi-official  and  in  accord  with  opinion  in  Wash- 
ington governmental  circles. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most  impor- 
tant passages:  "From  information  received  here,  it 
appears  more  and  more  advisable  to  publish  the 
terms  of  the  Spanish-American  commercial  treaty. 
Certain  of  these  clauses  stipulate  that  goods  destined 
for  Spain  should  be  carried  by  Spanish  ships.  These 
ships,  however,  for  reasons  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  American  Government,  do  not  visit  American 
ports  as  often  as  might  be  desired.  When  they  do 
come,  they  refuse  to  transport  the  goods  most  needed 
in  Spain,  claiming  that  freight  rates  in  these  cases 
would  be  less  than  for  other  goods.  For  this  reason 
goods  on  which  the  Government  has  given  clearing 
papers  are  piling  up  in  New  York.  However,  these 
delays  are  generally  regarded  in  Spain  as  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  American  Government  to  keep  its  word. 

The  United  States,  which  consented  to 
give  Spain  goods  which  America  and  her  allies  might 
have  used,  now  demands  merely  that  the  accord  be 
respected.  Since  its  going  into  effect  the  United 
States  has  exported  to  Spain  five  times  as  much  goods 
as  Spain  has  permitted  to  be  exported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France.  Clearing  papers  have  been 
granted  for  the  exportation  of  cotton  and  petroleum, 
even  though  the  Government  is  certain,  being  sup- 
ported by  indisputable  facts,  that  a  certain  part  of 
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this  oil  gets  to  German  submarines.  These  sink  not 
only  Allied  but  also  Spanish  ships,  even  within 
Spain's  territorial  zone.  The  Spanish  Government 
should  put  a  stop  to  German  submarine  activity  along 
her  coast.  The  United  States  Government  has  given 
proof  that  it  wishes  to  be  on  friendly  relations  with 
Spain;  but  America  is  at  war  and  needs  all  its  pro- 
duction. It  cannot  permit  that  this  very  production 
be  used  by  the  enemy  against  the  soldiers  it  is  intend- 
ed to  equip." 

The  authoritative  Madrid  paper  Epoca  regards 
this  as  an  inspired  American  statement.  "It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  United  States  should  not  wish  to  turn  any 
of  their  tonnage  to  feeding  Spain,  but  if  our  ships 
should  import  goods  of  such  importance  to  us  as  oil 
and  cotton,  why  is  it  that  Government  control  over 
sea-trade  has  not  been  established?  The  Govern- 
ment must  act  in  such  a  necessity. 

"We  find  the  menace  at  the  end  of  the  dispatch 
based  on  the  fear  that  German  submarines  are  sup- 
plied in  Spanish  ports  a  less  reasonable  one.  In  the 
first  place,  only  the  Spanish  Government  could  be 
held  responsible  for  this.  The  fact  that  submarines 
are  in  'waters  adjacent  to  ours'  does  not  suffice  to 


substantiate  the  charge  that  they  have  supply  bases 
here.  Are  they  not  now  working  off  the  American 
coast,  and  has  not  Mr.  Lansing  energetically  denied 
that  there  are  supply  bases  along  the  Mexican  gulf?" 

The  Germanophile  Catholic  Accion  (June  9)  is 
less  complimentary  to  the  United  States  in  reference 
to  this  last  communication.  "We  must  first  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  document  has  an  official  origin. 
In  any  case,  we  take  note  of  the  complaint  that  Ger- 
many has  submarine  bases  in  Spain.  We  might  jusl 
as  reasonably  make  the  United  States  responsible  for 
the  reappearance  of  submarines  off  the  American 

coast  Spain  has  clearly  proved  her 

good  faith.  The  fact  that  she  has  interned  subma- 
rines under  restrictions  not  applied  to  other  warships 
proves  this.  It  should  be  said  openly  where  these 
bases  are,  a  fact  of  which  we  know  nothing.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  determined,  they  should  promptly  be 
destroyed,  just  as  would  bases  used  by  other  bellig- 
erents. 

"The  accusation  that  our  ship-owners  refuse  to 
import  goods  of  which  we  have  vital  need:  oil,  cotton, 
etc.,  is  more  serious,  and  the  Government  should  take 
measures  the  situation  demands." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Food  Situation  in  Austria 

According  to  dispatches  which  are  given  wide 
prominence  in  the  French  press,  the  food  situation  in 
Austria  appears  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. The  bread  ration  is  reduced  by  approximately 
one-half;  the  allowance  is  now  90  grams  per  day. 
The  wheat  which  was  expected  from  the  Ukraine 
and  from  Roumania  has  failed  to  arrive.  A  very 
small  amount  has  been  obtained  from  Germany  as  a 
result  of  negotiations  of  the  Minister  for  Food  Sup- 
plies, Dr.  Paul,  in  Berlin.  This  help,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  crisis.  According  to  the 
Figaro,  June  21,  the  bread  ration  in  Cracow  has  been 
reduced  to  50  grams.  The  shops  open  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  long  lines  begin  to  form  as  early 
as  3  o'clock.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  rumored  that 
riots  have  taken  place  in  which  blood  has  been  shed. 

The  Gaulois,  June  21,  gives  prominence  to  an 
article  in  the  Austrian  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeitung, 
commenting  in  a  violent  tone  on  the  present  situa- 
tion: "The  Austrian  Government,  whose  incapac- 
ity is  evident,  should  have  a  guardian.  The  mistakes 
which  it  has  made,  however,  ought  not  to  condemn 
the  population  to  die  of  starvation.  What  will  the 
people  eat?  500  grams  of  potatoes,  one-half  of 
which  are  rotten,  125  grams  of  black  bran,  125  grams 
of  other  farinaceous  products,  40  grams  of  fat, 
one  egg,  190  grams  of  sugar,  190  grams  of  meat, 
for  which  they  must  stand  in  line  all  night,  a  little 
marmalade,  and  a  little  coffee  substitute, — this  is 
one  week's  ration  for  adults.  Heretofore,  bread  has 
formed  the  basis  of  our  nourishment  and  now  the 
bread  ration  is  reduced  and  half  of  the  population- 
can  no  longer  bear  this  privation.  . 

"The  Government  assures  us  that  this  is  a  tran- 
sitory measure.  It  must  be  very  brief,  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

Le  Matin,  June  21,  publishes  a  Vienna  dispatch 
to  Bale  which  states  that:  "The  Council  of  Vienna 
Workmen  held  a  meeting  which  lasted  several  hours 
concerning  the  reduction  of  the  bread  ration.  Fol- 
lowing this  meeting,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  one  of  which  states  that  it  will  be  impossible 
permanently  to  ameliorate  in  any  degree  the  food 
situation  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Fully  aware  of 
the  great  obstacles  which  an  effort  to  obtain  peace 
would  meet  at  the  present  time,  the  Council  of  Work- 
men renews  its  request  that  a  general  peace  be 
brought  about  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  with 
serious  anxiety  that  the  Council  of  Workmen  observes 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  a  change  of  opinion  in  the 
enemy  countries  have  received,  from  the  German 
side,  a  response  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  arouse 
the  desire  for  peace  in  the  enemies. 
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"That  is  why  the  Council  of  Workmen  requests 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  not  only  to  show 
itself  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
tor  a  general  peace  without  annexations  or  contribu- 
tions and  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  it  also 
declares  itself  ready  to  invite  the  Governments  of 
enemy  countries  to  take  up  peace  negotiations  on  this 
basis  as  soon  as  possible." 

Commenting  on  these  events,  the  Petit  Parisien, 
June  21,  says:  "The  crisis  in  the  food  situation  is 
more  and  more  seriously  affecting  the  masses.  Ninety 
grams  of  bread  per  day  are  not  sufficient  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  workers,  who  are  surrounded  by 
restrictions  of  every  sort.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  the  Council  of  Vienna  Workmen  invited 
Charles  I  to  propose  peace.  Under  the  circumstances, 
this  proceeding  ought  not  to  be  taken  lightly  for  the 
characteristic  incidents  which  occurred  last  Winter 
— strikes  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
■ — are  happening  again  with  increased  violence." 

A  Berne  dispatch,  published  in  the  Matin,  June 
22,  states  that  Count  Tisza  recently  admitted  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
food  siuation  was  extremely  critical.  He  said  that 
Hungary  with  the  situation  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
until  the  next  crop.  He  admitted  that  in  certain  Pro- 
vinces, there  is  only  one-third  to  a  quarter  of  the 
amount  of  cereals  necessary  to  keep  the  bread  ration 
at  its  present  figure.  In  comparing  the  situation  in 
Hungary  would  have  to  undergo  increasing  privations 
he  said  that  those  countries  "should  be  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  this  truth  is  that  the  bread  ration,  for 
the  populations  of  the  Hungarian  plains,  is  inferior 
even  to  the  rations  in  Vienna  after  the  new  curtail- 
ment." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Lt.  Col.  Repington  on  the  Austrian  Check 

The  tone  of  British  opinion  on  the  Austrian  of- 
fensive in  Italy  continues  to  be  optimistic,  and  is  gen- 
erally reflected  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  18  that  "no  offensive 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  has  at  its  initiation 
scored  so  little  success  as  this  one."  (Times,  June 
19.) 

The  first  summary  of  the  fighting  in  terms  of  con- 
sidered military  opinion  appears  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  June  19  from  the  pen  of  Lt.  Col.  Repington.  Col. 
Repington's  summary  of  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

"The  long-expected  Austrian  attack  upon  Italy 
began  at  dawn  on  Sunday,  June  16,  and  in  a  short 
time  fighting  spread  from  the  Astico  Valley  to  the 
Piave,  near  Valdobbiadene,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

"While  we  must  regret  for  the  sake  of  General 
Diaz  and  his  men  that  they,  like  their  Allies  in  France, 
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have  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  enemy's  strategic 
initiative,  it  is  a  relief  to  know  at  last  exactly  how 
matters  stand  in  the  Italian  theatre.  The  Austrians 
have  some  60  divisions  on  the  Italian  front,  exclusive 
of  cavalry,  and  after  we  have  made  the  necessary 
deductions  for  Austrian  commitments  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Roumania,  and  on  the  Russian  front  we  can  now 
feel  assured  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  other 
available  Austrian  forces  are  engaged  in  Italy. 

"The  Germans  appear  to  have  drawn  the  neces- 
sary deductions  from  this  fact,  and  an  apparently 
authentic  report  from  Russia  states  that  the  Germans, 
pressed  for  men  in  France,  are  drawing  the  remainder 
of  the  useful  forces  from  the  Eastern  front,  leaving 
nothing  behind  except  the  troops  necessary  to  main- 
tain order.  This  ruling  appears  to  include  the  Uk- 
raine and  General  von  Eichhorn's  troops,  so  that 
if  there  be  any  spirit  left  in  Russia,  and  any  desire 
or  capacity  for  action,  a  favorable  moment  will  have 
arrived  for  new  developments. 

"Most  people  know  that  at  the  close  of  the  Austro- 
German  attack  upon  Italy  last  autumn  General  Diaz 
found  himself  in  a  far  from  favorable  strategic  situa- 
tion, since  his  front  in  the  plains  was  only  covered 
by  the  Piave,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  a  very  slight 
obstacle,  while  in  the  mountain  zone  no  great  depth 
of  hill  country  stood  between  the  enemy  and  the 
plains.  The  enemy  was  in  possession  of  an  envelop- 
ing military  frontier,  and  if  either  the  mountain  sec- 
tors or  those  of  the  plain  gave  way  a  general  retire- 
ment would  become  necessary. 

"Italy  has  fortunately  been  allowed  the  time  re- 
quired to  reorganize  both  her  Armies  and  her  de- 
fenses. She  has  made  good  use  of  the  advantage,  and 
though  the  attack  of  Sunday  last  was  undertaken  with 
larger  forces  than  Austria  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
employ  against  Italy  the  result  of  the  first  two  days 
of  the  fighting  was  in  her  favor.  None  of  the  Austrian 
objectives  was  reached.  In  the  mountain  zone  the 
Austrians  proposed  to  capture  all  the  Allied  positions 
between  the  Astico  and  the  Piave  and  to  debouch  into 
the  plains.  They  completely  failed.  On  the  Piave 
they  proposed  to  cross  the  river  and  reach  the  line 
of  the  Montebelluna-Treviso  railway.  Here,  again, 
they  failed,  and  though  they  are  across  the  Piave  at 
a  few  points,  they  have  been  strongly  held,  and  in 
a  short  time  General  Diaz's  important  reserves  should 
bring  the  enemy  to  a  standstill  at  least. 

"In  the  mountain  region  nothing  of  importance 
has  yet  occurred  west  of  the  Astico.  Neither  in  the 
Adige  Valley  (Val  Lagarina)  nor  west  of  Lake  Garda 
has  there  yet  been  sign  of  a  heavy  attack.  The  Aus- 
trians have  at  present  confined  themselves  to  the  re- 
gion between  the  Astico  and  the  Piave,  where  they 
find  the  greatest  facilities  for  massing  troops  and 
guns,  and  they  shun  the  more  rugged  region  further 
west.  On  this  Astico-Piave  line  the  British  divisions 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cavan  hold  the  left,  the 
French  the  centre,  and  the  Italians  the  right.  On  the 
British  left  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
line  to  a  depth  of  1,000  yards,  but  a  counter-attack 
the  same  evening  and  on  Monday  morning  entirely 
regained  the  former  position.    No  ground  was  gained 


by  the  enemy  against  the  French,  and  though  the 
Austrians  claim  to  have  made  some  progress  on  the 
Mount  Grappa  sector  there  is  little  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Allied  reports.  The  11th  Austrian  Army,  under 
Field  Marshal  Victor  von  Scheuchenstuel,  in  charge 
of  the  attack  on  the  mountain  front,  entirely  failed  to 
carry  out  its  mission. 

"Field  Marshal  Boroevic  von  Bojna,  who  seems 
to  be  now  in  command  on  the  Italian  front,  subject 
probably  to  the  Emperor  Karl  and  Austrian  Main 
Headquarters,  was  the  general  who  gained  distinction 
at  the  head  of  the  Fifth  Austrian  Army  for  his  meri- 
torious defense  of  the  Isonzo  front  and  particularly  of 
the  Carso.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  against  the  Piave  line,  namely,  the  Sixth  Army 
under  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  is  attacking  in  the 
Montello  area,  and  the  old  Isonzo  Army  under  Gen- 
eral von  Wurm,  who  has  crossed  the  river  in  its  lower 
course.  The  exact  state  of  the  river  has  not  been  re- 
ported to  us  yet,  but  the  Piave  is  torrential  in  char- 
acter, and  at  this  season  is  usually  fordable  in  many 
places,  and  is  easily  bridged  in  others.  It  is  therefore 
of  only  relative  value  as  an  obstacle. 

"The  Austrians  succeeded  in  crossing  near  Ner- 
vesa  and  in  the  Fagare-Musile  sector.  They  occupied 
the  northern  portions  of  Montello,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  368  metres  above  sea  level,  and  a  severe 
struggle  is  taking  place  for  the  possession  of  this  im- 
portant height.  At  Musile  the  crossing  was  also  won, 
and  the  Austrians  claim  to  have  gained  Capo  Sile,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  marshes  which  are 
a  continuation  of  the  Venice  lagoons.  But  along  the 
whole  of  the  river  front  they  are  being  stoutly  op- 
posed to  give  time  for  the  Italian  reserves  to  intervene, 
and  up  to  yesterday  afternoon  there  was  no  news  to 
cause  any  anxiety.  The  Allied  airmen  worked  hard, 
and  not  only  brought  down  53  hostile  aircraft  in  the 
first  two  days  of  the  fighting,  but  also  seriously  im- 
peded the  passage  of  the  river  and  destroyed  seven 
Austrian  pontoon  bridges. 

"The  success  of  the  crossings  was  partly  due  to  the 
Austrian  use  of  smoke-producing  machines,  which  en- 
velop a  large  area  with  black  smoke,  and  partly  to 
the  strong  artillery  at  Austrian  disposal.  If,  on  the 
whole,  the  result  of  the  fighting  during  Sunday  and 
Monday  was  favorable  to  the  Allies  we  must  give  due 
credit  to  the  Italian  Intelligence  service,  which  made 
known  the  Austrian  plan  long  before  it  was  put  into 
execution,  and  enabled  the  Allied  guns  to  forestall 
some  attacks,  to  break  up  assemblages  of  troops,  and 
to  do  much  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  out 
his  designs.  Meanwhile  both  sides  are  concentrating 
their  forces  for  serious  battle,  and  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  and  believe  that  in  this  battle  our  Italian 
friends  will  once  more  show  their  superiority  to  their 
Austrian  enemy." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German  and 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

German  Comment  on  the  Austrian  Offensive 
The  German  public  had  become  restless  at  the  in- 
activity of  the  Austrian  army  to  the  point  of  demand- 
ing why,  if  the  General  Staff  found  it  inadvisable  to 
push  an  offensive  on  the  Italian  Front,  Austrian  troops 
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were  not  utilized  in  the  West.  The  announcement  that 
Italian  troops  had  appeared  on  the  Lorraine  Front 
only  increased  this  irritation,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
press  to  make  it  appear  that  by  sending  troops  to  the 
West,  Diaz  was  merely  making  his  Italian  front  the 
more  untenable. 

The  pro-German  Berner  Tageblatt,  which  more 
than  once  has  echoed  official  German  opinion,  pic- 
tured the  Austrian  Army  as  entirely  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hindenburg.  "Events  in  France  and  the 
calm  on  the  Italian  Front  are  merely  phases  in  the 
realization  of  one  single  plan.  The  temporary  inac- 
tivity of  Austrian  troops  simply  proves  that  the  three 
large  offensives  which  have  taken  place  in  France  are 
merely  premonitions  of  more  serious  events  ahead." 

The  German  Press  takes  precautions  not  to  raise 
hopes  too  high  over  the  results  of  an  offensive  in  Italy. 
The  first  announcements  of  their  reassumption  were 
published  almost  without  comment.  Later  reports  em- 
phasize the  secondary  part  which  an  Italian  offensive 
has  in  the  general  strategic  plan  and  note  that  the 
mountains  are  steep,  the  forests  dense  and  that  the 
Italian  troops  are  often  vigorous  in  their  counter-of- 
fensives. (Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  June  17).  Other 
papers  warn  against  too  high  hopes  and  remind  their 
readers  that  the  full  momentum  of  the  Austrian  of- 
fensive has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  German-Swiss  Press,  however,  is  more  frank 
in  admitting  that  the  first  phases  of  the  Austrian  of- 
fensive mark  a  check  for  the  Austrian  Army.  Colonel 
Egli,  in  the  Easier  Nachrichten,  June  18,  avoids  di- 
rect comment,  and  contents  himself  with  estimates  of 
the  strength  of  the  Austrians  and  the  willingness  of 
the  South-Slavs  to  fight  against  the  Italians. 

The  Austrophile  National  Zeitung,  (Berne),  June 
17,  admits  that  the  Austrian  objectives  are  not  likely 
to  be  realized.  "The  offensive  has  met  a  violent  Ital- 
ian resistance  and  the  element  of  surprise  was  com- 
pletely lacking." 

The  paper  doubts  the  wisdom  of  an  Austrian  of- 
fensive at  this  time.  Even  though  the  Austrians  were 
victorious,  they  could  hardly  hope  to  force  the  Italians 
to  demand  a  separate  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
German  victory  in  the  West  would  oblige  Italy  to  give 
in  no  matter  what  the  situation  happened  to  be  on  the 
Piave.  Since  Italy  is  in  no  position  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  there  is  no  real  reason  for  begin- 
ning an  offensive  at  this  time. 

The  National  Zeitung  concludes  that  this  offen- 
sive can  only  be  explained  as  due  to  the  insistence  of 
the  German  General  Staff.  "This  must  have  been  a 
difficult  concession  for  Emperor  Charles  to  make.  He 
may  have  hoped  that  victory  on  the  Italian  battle- 
field would  increase  the  prestige  of  the  Government 
sufficiently  to  override  the  separatism  of  the  South- 
Slavs  and  of  the  Czechs.  This,  however,  is  an  error. 
It  makes  no  real  difference  in  the  solution  of  the.  Slav 
problem  whether  the  Austrians  are  fighting  on  the 
East  or  the  West  of  the  Piave.  The  real  victory  for 
Austria  can  only  be  an  internal  one.  Police  Ministers 
and  offensives  are  the  wrong  way;  it  is  only  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament  which  can  find  the  right  one." 


The  military  critic  of  the  National  Zeitung  on  the 
following  day,  June  19,  notes  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Austrian  front  of  attack  and  concludes  that  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  may  after  all  be  only  a  diversion  from 
operations  of  a  more  serious  nature  on  the  Western 
Front. 

"But  what  point  has  a  maneuver  of  this  sort  since 
the  Allies  are  supposed  to  have  used  up  all  their  re- 
serves. If  the  Allies  have  nothing  more  to  spend,  a 
general  attack  in  the  South  cannot  modify  their  dis- 
position of  troops.  Only  a  great  Austrian  victory  and 
a  catastrophe  to  .the  Italian  Army  could  have  effec- 
tive moral  and  political  consequences." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

German  Public  Opinion  and  Annexation 
The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf,  June  12,  publishes  the 
following  statement  from  a  Hollander  just  released 
from  Krupp's  works: 

"Germany  makes  a  wide  use  of  posters  in  in- 
fluencing public  opinion.  At  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Russian  territory  these  proclaimed  everywhere 
that  'forty  million  Pro-German  Russians  had  been 
freed  who  were  glad  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  Prussian  eagle.'  In  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  a  poster  came  out  recently  showing 
the  map  of  England,  Belgium  and  Germany,  with  the 
Dover-Calais  tunnel.  Nine  red  arrows  (several  of 
which  cross  Holland)  indicate  how  England  could 
invade  Germany.  Below  this  appears  the  inscription 
in  prominent  letters:  'Can  we  allow  Belgium  to  be- 
come England's  stepping  stone?  The  Industrial  re- 
gions of  Germany,  German  territory  could  be  oc- 
cupied within  10  days!'  The  poster  supposed  to  rep- 
resent 'Germany's  fate  if  Belgium  becomes  England's 
field  of  operation'  depicts  Cologne  and  Duesseldorf 
on  fire  with  aeroplanes  hovering  above  and  dropping 
bombs.  A  third  poster,  to  win  over  the  taxpayers, 
shows  the  winning  of  the  districts  of  Longwy,  Briey 
and  Belgium  with  the  inscription:  'Worth  five  Bil- 
lions.' 

"Hatred  against  England  is  systematically  en- 
couraged. France  is  represented  as  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  England  and  suffering  under  its  yoke.  The 
unfortunate  French  are  to  be  pitied.  British  are  pic- 
tured on  large  posters  headed:  'This  is  our  ene- 
my. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  French  Peace  Move? 

The  German  press  comments  at  length  on  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  Clemenceau's  paper,  the 
Homme  Libre,  June  9th.  The  following  are  the  sig- 
nificant passages  in  this  editorial: 

"Peace?  Who  wants  it  more  than  we  do?  Are 
we  not  carrying  on  this  terrible  war  solely  in  order  to 
obtain  peace?  Was  it  not  the  Allies  who  in  July, 
1914,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  maintain  it? 

"Is  it  believed  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  in- 
vited to  'speak  of  peace'  without  any  previous  indi- 
cations, for  us  to  deliver  ourselves  immediately, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a  Germany  which  has  re- 
mained deaf  so  far,  not  only  to  the  suggestions  of 
President  Wilson,  but  to  the  concrete  propositions  for- 
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mulated  by  some  of  its  own  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag?  This  would  be  a  recognition  that  the  ag- 
gressor is  master  of  his  hour,  and  that  all  that  is  left 
to  us  is  to  appreciate  his  condescension,  and  his  mag- 
nanimity. 

"Let  Germany  speak.  We  are  ready  to  listen  to 
her.  We  refuse  to  listen  to  her  cunning  propositions 
of  indefinite  conversation,  but  we  are  eager  to  know 
very  precisely  what  she  wishes  and  to  examine  very 
attentively  upon  what  conditions  she  will  abandon  her 
brigandage  and  her  aggression.  Nothing  but  good  for 
our  cause  can  come  from  such  an  examination.  Our 
hands  are  clean,  and  our  cause  just.  All  that  we  de- 
sire is  what  Clemenceau  defined  one  day  as  a  'just  and 
durable  peace.'  We  shall  see  if  that  is  what  she  pro- 
poses to  us.  And  so  we  ask  Germany  one  more  to  be- 
gin in  the  bright,  clear  light  of  the  day." 

Vorwaerts,  the  Majority  Socialist  paper,  June 
13th,  asks  if  this  is  not  a  peace  sounding  "when  the 
Kreuzzeitung  suggested  the  idea  of  a  peace  offensive, 
we  also  warmly  recommended  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  make  known  its  war  aims  in  concrete  and  un- 
mistakable terms.  Naturally— and  we  insist  today 
upon  this  point,  the  conditions  fixed  by  the  German 


Government  must  be  such  that  they  can  be  accepted 
without  difficulty  by  the  enemy  and  lead  to  a  prompt 
peace.  This  means  that  annexationist  programs  must 
be  thrown  aside  and  an  offer  must  be  made  which  will 
include  not  only  the  integrity  of  France  but  that  of 
Belgium  as  well." 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  June  14th, 
observes  that  the  Homme  Libre  s  invitation  is  unilat- 
eral. "Our  experiences  with  the  publication  of  peace 
terms  at  Brest-Litovsk  were  hardly  such  as  to  encour- 
age us  to  renew  them  There  a  list  of  the  conditions 
were  proposed  by  both  parties  but  here  the  paper  de- 
mands that  Germany  alone  make  known  her  war  aims. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  follow  this  lead.  The  way 
which  has  been  opened  to  us  is  not  that  which  we 
would  have  taken.  There  is  another  that  seems  to  us 
better  adapted  to  meet  the  circumstances.  Without 
making  explanations,  both  parties  could  seek  to  in- 
form themselves  clearly  on  the  war  aims  of  the  ad- 
versaries. Above  all,  the  French  Government  should 
ask  itself  whether  the  conditions  which  she  has  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  her  future  and  which  she 
has  always  upheld  now  can  be  reconciled  with  the  real 
situation.  When  the  French  Government  makes  a  posi- 
tive reply  on  this  point,  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
make  logical  conclusions." 
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Britain's  New  Vote  of  Credit 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  June  18,  for  a  new  Vote  of  Credit  of  half  a 
billion  pounds  sterling  was  the  occasion  for  a  full 
dress  debate  which  not  only  thoroughly  traversed  the 
ground  of  the  immediate  financial  situation,  but  which 
put  before  the  British  public  a  long-sighted  focus 
from  the  Government  and  its  principal  opponents  of 
the  general  situation  in  these  crucial  days  of  the  great 
war.  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  was  characterised  by 
Mr.  Asquith  and  by  a  number  of  his  followers  as 
'"optimistic,"  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose  at  the  end  of  the  debate  and  gave  this  interpreta- 
tion an  uncompromising  flat  contradiction.  Speaking 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  he  said:  "With  regard  to 
the  general  war  position,  I  was  rather  shocked  to  hear 
that  everyone  spoke  of  my  speech  as  optimistic.  I 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  that;  I  meant  it  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  exactly  as  I  thought  it  to  be  after 
consultation  with  our  military  experts.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  optimistic,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  As- 
quith) that  as  a  nation  we  are  in  as  critical  a  position 
as  we  have  been  in  at  any  stage  of  the  war.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  me  from  having  the  firm  conviction 
that  we  shall  come  through,  and  that  is  all  that  my 
statement  meant." 

A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech, 
which  covers  three  columns  of  fine  print  in  the  Times, 
rather  justifies  his  own  view  of  it.  Certainly  the  press 
has  little  to  say  about  optimism.  "Optimism  was  not 
conspicuous,"  says  the  Independent  Tory  Yorkshire 
Post  of  June  19.  "...  .  though  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
was  assuredly  not  given  over  to  despair."  "Mildly 
optimistic,"  the  Morning  Post  (all  subsequent  quota- 
tions from  date  of  June  19)  goes  so  far  as  to  say; 
"not  exactly  bouyant  in  tone"  records  the  Birming- 
ham Post;  to  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  "he  mixed 
hope  with  caution";  "quiet  confidence"  is  the  Daily 
Chroneile's  description;  while  the  Times,  usually  the 
Gevernment's  warmest  affirmative  critic,  can  say  no 
more  in  the  way  of  definite  characterisation,  either  in 
its  leading  editorial  or  its  Parliamentary  corres- 
pondence than  that  "the  speech  covered  far  too  much 
ground  for  comprehensive  comment." 

On  the  whole,  as  in  most  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
speeches,  the  subject  matter  rather  than  the  eloquence 
stands  out  and  is  most  widely  commended.  And  in 
subject  matter  the  speech  was  certainly  rich.  The 
present  Vote  of  Credit,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said,  would 
carry  Britian's  burden  in  the  war  until  toward  the  end 
of  August.  The  vast  financial  totals  which  the  war  is 
now  consuming  have  brought  the  expenditure  of  the 
British  people  up  to  7  3-4  millions  a  day,  while  the 


Votes  of  Credit,  including  the  present  one,  passed 
since  the  war  now  aggregate  the  stupendous  sum  of 
7,342,000,000  pounds.  How  they  have  risen  to  this 
figure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed  by  the 
following  table  of  expenditure  of  the  successive  four 
years  of  the  war: 

First  year    362,000,000  pounds 

Second  year   1,420,000,000  pounds 

Third  year   2,010,000,000  pounds 

Fourth  year  2,450,000,000  pounds 

But  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  right  in  saying 
that  "the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech 
was  taken  up  with  a  review  of  the  military 
situation."  Though  as  to  the  figure  he  had  far  too 
little  to  disclose  to  staisfy  the  Government's  critics, 
he  discussed  the  great  campaigns  of  this  year,  even 
up  to  the  present  week,  in  the  fullest  and  the  most 
candid  spirit.  His  two  principal  statements  on  the 
Austrian  offensive,  namely,  that  "after  three  days 
of  fighting,  the  attack  has  failed,"  and  that  "no  of- 
fensive on  this  scale  throughout  the  whole  war  has 
at  its  initiation  secured  so  little  success  as  this" 
were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  while 
every  mention  of  "the  splendid  character  of  the  Ital- 
ian resistance"  was  greeted  by  the  House  with  some- 
thing like  an  ovation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  his  critics  who  have 
accused  the  British  War  Cabinet  of  camouflaging  the 
course  of  the  war  since  March  21,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
forcefully  commended  the  following  version  of  the 
fighting  since  that  important  day  as  the  frank  ac- 
counting of  a  democratic  government  to  its  people. 
His  summing  up  paragraph  in  this  connection  is  well 
worth  quoting  (Times): 

"The  first  blow  on  March  21,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Quentin,  may  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate  battle, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  success  for  our  enemy.  In 
the  same  way  the  first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Lys 
was  also  a  great  German  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  House  will  recall  to  mind  the  intense  attack 
made  with  great  force  on  our  Third  Army  in  front  of 
Amiens,  and  remember  what  happened  there,  then 
they  will  realize  that  that,  too,  was  a  great  battle,  in 
which  the  British  forces  were  entirely  victorious,  and 
we  undoubtedly  inflicted  immense  losses  on  the  ene- 
my. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  later  phase  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Lys.  The  Germans  made  a  most 
determined  attack  to  secure  a  strategic  position.  They 
gave  it  up,  and  they  gave  it  up  again  because  of  the 
resistance  which  they  were  unable  to  overcome  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Army,  and  that  also  I  think 
we  may  definitely  claim  as  a  victory  for  our  forces  in 
that  struggle.  As  regards  the  French  part  of  the  line, 
the  same  thing  is  in  a  sense  true.  The  first  attack 
was  a  victory,  a  great  victory,  for  the  enemy,  but 
later  on  an  immense  attack  was  started  on  the  front 
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from  Noyon  to  Montdidier,  which  entirely  failed  in 
its  object.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  speaking 
broadly,  that,  though  the  stroke  on  the  Aisne  was  a 
success  to  our  enemy,  so  far  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
has  been  on  the  side  of  the  Allies." 

Two  other  points  are  of  major  interest  in  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  summing  up  of  the  military  situation. 
These  are  his  tribute  to  General  Foch,  involving  the 
official  account  of  French  support  to  the  British  line 
after  March  21,  and  his  graphic  description  of  the 
present  campaign  as  a  race  between  the  German  offen- 
sive and  the  American  reserves. 

"General  Foch,"  says  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  "was 
chosen  for  the  command  (cheers),  and  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  at  this  moment  no  other  per- 
son would  command  to  an  equal  extent  the  confidence 
of  both  armies.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  act  of  Gen- 
eral Foch,  the  very  first,  was  to  take  over  a  large  part 
of  the  line  then  held  by  British  troops.  In  two  or 
three  days,  alone,  it  was  done  so  rapidly,  the  whole 
front  then  occupied  by  British  troops,  which  had  been 
most  severely  attacked  from  Noyon  to  Hangard,  a 
distance  of  something  like  40  miles,  was  taken  over 
by  French  troops,  so  as,  of  course,  to  leave  us  freer 
to  deal  with  the  blow  which  was  being  dealt  against 
our  forces.  That  is  not  all.  Later  on,  as  the  Battle 
of  Lys  was  developed,  as  the  German  advance  was 
progressing  with  such  success,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Channel  ports  were  actually  in  danger,  at  once  a 
very  large  number  of  French  divisions  were  moved 
up  to  the  support  of  our  troops.  Those  divisions  took 
part  with  our  own  soldiers  in  stemming  the  German 
advance  and  bringing  it  to  a  stand,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  be  glad  to  hear  this,  as  an  indication  of 
the  spirit  with  which  the  two  armies  are  being  worked 
together.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  strain  which 
was  being  thrown  on  the  French  forces  on  the  Aisne 
and  on  the  Marne,  these  gallant  divisions  are  still 
with  our  forces  in  Flanders  (Cheers.)  So  that, 
as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  success- 
ful German  advance." 

In  turning  to  America,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer omitted  one  fact  which  has  become  known 
through  the  newspapers  to  every  Englishman — the 
American  Secretary  of  War's  estimate  of  American 
troops  in  France.  His  tribute  to  America  was,  how- 
ever, unmistakable  and  was  backed  up  as  follows 
by  a  memorandum  of  the  greatest  importance  from 
"  the  Supreme  War  Council: 

"This  battle  .  .  .  must  be  a  question  of  reserves. 
The  great  source  of  the  Allied  reserves  was  in  Ameri- 
ca, and,  of  course,  undoubtedly  part  of  the  German 
scheme  in  this  whole  campaign  was  to  use  up  the  Al- 
lied reserves  before  they  could  be  reinforced  from 
our  Allies  in  America.  They  have  not  succeeded. 
(Cheers.)  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  tell  the  House, 
in  the  first  place  the  number  of  troops  which  since 
March  21  have  been  sent  from  this  country  to 
strengthen  our  own  forces.  It  is  a  large  number. 
(Cheers.)  But,  as  I  said,  the  main  source  of  these 
Allied  reserves  was  in  America.  The  stress  of  neces- 
sity has  made  possible  what  seemed  to  be  impossible. 
American  troops  are  not  coming,  they  have  come. 


(Cheers.)  America  is  not  coming  into  the  war,  she 
is  in  the  war  (cheers),  not  merely  as  regards  the 
part  she  is  actually  playing  in  the  fighting,  but,  as 
I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  House  realizes,  and 
it  is  delightful  to  know  it,  that  the  American  troops 
who  have  been  fighting,  especially  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
have  justified  the  high  hopes  that  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  American  people  have  formed  of  what  the 
value  of  those  forces  would  be.  But  that  is  not  the 
change  which  this  reverse  has  brought  about.  It 
has  been  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Americans  have 
come.  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  you  the  numbers, 
but  I  think  the  best  way  to  make  the  House  realize 
how  big  that  change  has  been  will  be  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  Supreme  War 
Council : 

"  'Thanks  to  the  prompt  and  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  arrangements 
which  were  set  on  foot  more  than  two  months  ago  for 
the  transportation  and  training  of  American  troops 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory by  wearing  out  the  Allied  reserves  before  he  has 
exhausted  his  own'." 

On  the  submarine  question,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  spoke 
with  great  confidence.  After  emphasizing  the  ex- 
treme importance  with  which  the  submarine  cam- 
paign is  still  regarded  in  Germany,  and  while  admit- 
ting, "the  menace  is  still  there,"  and  that,  "it  may  and 
will  still  cause  privation  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try," the  Chancellor  disclosed  the  very  heartening  fact 
that,  "in  the  month  of  April  for  the  first  time — and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  month  of  May,  the  figures  for 
which  will  be  published  this  week — the  world  con- 
struction of  ships  exceeded  the  destruction.  There 
is  now  therefore  no 'danger  whatever,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  can  see,  of  this  country  being  starved  into 
submission." 

This  led  him  again  to  the  subject  of  assistance 
from  America  and  here  again  he  paid  Americans  a 
cordial  tribute  which  the  House  heartily  cheered: 
"The  number  of  American  troops  which  have  already 
come,  the  numbers  which  are  pouring  in  this  month, 
and  will  continue  to  pour  in  every  month,  have 
reached  a  figure  which  even  a  month  or  two  ago  we 
would  have  thought  absolutely  impossible.  The  small 
rivulet  has  become  a  stream,  and  the  stream  has  now 
become  a  great  river  which  will  flow  continuously 
until  the  whole  available  manpower,  if  necessary,  of 
America  is  thrown  into  the  scale  in  this  war.  Already 
what  has  been  done  and  what  has  been  arranged  for 
the  next  month  or  two  shows  clearly  that  the  extent  of 
American  military  cooperation  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  will  not  be  limited  by  means  of  transport,  but 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  trained  men 
which  can  be  made  available  for  being  thrown  into 
the  conflict.  That  is  a  great  fact.  It  is  the  great  fact 
of  this  year.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  decisive  fact  in 
this  whole  war." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  closed  with  the  following  effective 
peroration:  "The  future  of  our  country  and  the 
world  depends  on  the  next  few  weeks.  It  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  our  soldiers  and  those  of  our  Allies. 
They  will  not  fail  us.  It  depends  also  to  some  extent 
on  the  lines  of  communication — on  those  of  us  who 
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remain  at  home.  It  is  for  us  to  bear  and  to  share  the 
strain  thrown  on  us  as  our  soldiers  have  borne  it  and 
will  bear  it,  with  confidence,  with  courage,  and  with 
hope." 

Mr.  McKenna,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  a  half  a  score  of 
other  members  followed  the  Chancellor,  but  the 
points  they  brought  out,  though  here  and  there  in 
rather  sharp  disagreement  with  the  Government,  do 
not  stir  the  press  to  serious  comment.  The  Morning 
Post  calls  Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  "dismal  but  not 
definite."  It  certainly  was  less  hopeful  than  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's.  He  called  the  present  situation,  "most 
serious  and  most  formidable,"  and  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment for  more  information  on  two  capital  points: 
what  was  being  done  not  only  to  make  up  wastage 
but  to  increase  the  "aggregate  disposal  component 
forces";  and,  second,  in  view  of  the  Germans'  in- 
terior lines  of  communication,  what  was  being  done 
to  develop  and  extend  "the  power  of  rapidly  moving 
mobile  reserves." 

His  references  to  Russia,  which  were  warmly 
cheered  from  the  Opposition  benches,  undoubtedly 
express  a  widely  held  point  of  view  in  England,  and 
though  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  no  indication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude,  tend  to  modify  to  some  extent  the 
policy  of  the  War  Cabinet.  Mr.  Asquith  said,  after 
paying  an  emphatic  tribute  to  Italy: 

"There  is  a  further,  and  to  my  mind  a  more  im- 
portant, point  which  I  approach  with  some  hesitation 
and  reserve,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
significance.  The  collapse  of  the  Russian  resistance 
to  Germany  is  the  immediate  source  and  cause  of  all 
the  anxities  and  perils  from  which  we  are  suffering 
on  the  Western  front.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes, 
and  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes,  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Russia  itself  and  to  the  future  relations  of  that 
country  with  the  Allied  cause.  I  for  one  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  wipe  Russia  off  the  slate  and  treat 
her  as  having  become  a  negative  and  non-existent 
factor.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  assume  the  atti- 
tue — certainly  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment— which  I  see  encouraged  or  at  least  counte- 
nanced in  certain  quarters  of  saying  to  Russia  "You 
have  failed  us,  you  must  now  stew  in  your  own  juice, 
you  are  no  longer  of  any  concern  to  the  Allies."  That 
is  a  policy  of  fatal  shortsightedness  and  in  my  judg- 
ment with  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  and,  if  need 
be,  military  and  naval  assistance  we  ought,  if  we 
can  before  it  is  too  late,  while  opportunities  are  still 
open,  to  build  up,  it  is  true  upon  a  new  foundation, 
a  relationship  of  friendship  and  of  intimate  alliance, 
if  we  can,  with  the  great  Russian  people. 

"After  all,  it  is  no  more  in  their  interests  than 
in  ours  that  Germany  should  prevail  in  this  conflict; 
indeed,  Russia  has  far  more  to  suffer,  being  as  she  is, 
Germany's  immediate  neighbor,  being  the  obvious 
and  chosen  victim  for  German  penetration,  for  the 
extension  by  direct  and  by  indirect  means  of  German 
control — Russia  has  far  more  to  lose  by  a  German 
victory  and  far  more  to  gain  by  a  German  defeat  than 
any  other  of  the  separate  members  of  the  alliance. 
While  I  know  very  well  the  delicacy  of  the  ground,  the 
international  and  other  difficulties  which  any  propo- 


sal for  intervention  in  that  quarter  has  to  encounter 
— and  I  am  not  pressing  the  Government — I  think 
it  ought  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  here  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we,  the  representatives  of  the  British 
people,  are  as  anxious  now  as  we  ever  have  been  to 
have  Russia  upon  our  side  and  to  give  to  the  great 
Russian  democracy  the  assurance  that  in  all  the  pains 
and  anxieties  of  the  tumult  and  turmoil  which  they 
have  been  and  are  called  upon  to  go  through  we  be- 
lieve their  sympathies  are  with  the  cause  of  progress 
and  justice,  and  that  we  trust  that  not  only  their  sym- 
pathies but  their  active  assistance  will  be  given  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as 
we  are." 

On  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  that  the  review  of 
the  day's  debate  in  the  press,  while  not  hostile,  is 
decidely  more  critical  than  usual.  Even  the  Bir- 
mingham Post,  one  of  the  Government's  strongest 
supporters  in  the  provinces,  commences  its  estimate  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  with  these  cool  sentences: 
"If  neither  Parliament  nor  the  general  public  studies 
critically  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  financial  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday  it  will  not  be  because 
the  rate  of  expenditure  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
indifference,  but  because  the  real  facts  are  hard  to 
deduce  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  statis- 
tics, because  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  helplessness 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  great  spending  depart- 
ments, and  because  this  part  of  his  speech  was  defi- 
nitely overshadowed  by  his  general  review  of  the 
military  situation." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  adopts  an  even  sharper  tone 
on  the  financial  management  of  the  war:  "No  one 
could  be  surprised  if  in  the  early  stages  of  a  world 
conflict  financial  control  was  knocked  out  of  its  stride. 
But  that  was  a  very  long  time  ago.  The  war  is  nearly 
four  years  old.  There  has  been  ample  time  to  devise 
a  controlling  machinery  commensurate  with  the  task. 
But  it  has  not  been  devised;  and  through  many  coming 
generations  the  nation  will  pay  heavily  for  the  omis- 
sion. Are  we  to  go  on  in  this  fashion,  letting  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  be  robbed,  however  long  the 
war  lasts?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  business 
people;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  remedies  obscure.  The 
evil  is  widespread,  but  most  of  its  ramifications  may 
be  traced  back  to  one  root.  The  root  is  the  weakness 
of  the  Treasury.  Its  higher  personnel  is  altogether 
inadequate,  both  in  numbers  and  in  experience.  No 
sufficient  plan  has  been  adopted  for  expending  it  in 
proportion  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  which 
it  ought  to  shoulder  in  war  time.  The  Minister  ac- 
countable, of  course,  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  we  are 
not  inclined  to  blame  him  personally  for  the  dere- 
liction. The  fact  rather  is  that  he  is  in  an  impossible 
position.  In  addition  to  being  Chancellor  of  \he 
Exchequer  he  is  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  almost  the  sole  personal  link  between  it  and  a 
War  Cabinet,  whose  other  members  scarcely  ever  at- 
tend its  sittings.  This  position  as  Liaison  Minister 
between  the  House  and  the  War  Cabinet  is  one  of 
enormous  difficulty  and  importance  under  the  War 
Cabinet  system.  It  can  only  suitably  be  combined 
with  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Chancellor,  as  such,  has  normally 
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very  little  to  do;  and  however  true  this  assumption 
may  sometimes  have  been  in  peace  times,  it  ought  to 
be  quite  untrue  in  war.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  would  be  an 
admirable  Minister  in  either  of  the  two  positions 
which  he  holds;  but  he  is  only  human,  and  cannot 
but  be  overtasked  in  attempting  to  fill  both." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  asks  provocatively, 
"Could  not  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  enlightened  us  a 
little  more  on  the  real  problem  of  the  war?"  That 
is  according  to  the  Guardian,  "the  Germans'  initiative, 
not  perhaps  in  new  ideas,  but  in  the  digestion  of  old 
ideas  and  in  their  assimilation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war."  This  foremost  critic  of  British  official  policy 
thereupon  proceeds  to  indulge  in  the  following  chas- 
tening reflections: 

"Now  this  is  the  real  problem  of  the  war.  If 
material  or  numbers  prevail  in  war,  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  informed  by  superior  intelligence. 
In  this  war  the  only  room  for  doubt  is  not  as  to  our 
greater  command  of  material  and  of  numbers  (after 
all,  the  population  of  the  German  Empire  does  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  British  exclusive  of  India), 
but  solely  as  to  our  thinking  power  and  our  ability 
to  put  the  results  of  our  thinking  to  practical  applica- 
tion, and  that  with  the  minimum  of  delay.  By  the 
institution  of  the  single  command  we  have  created  the 
conditions  for  clear  thinking,  but  the  foundations  are 
not  the  edifice.  Take  the  last  German  offensive.  The 
Germans  individually  are  rather  inferior  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  mind  to  the  Allies,  and  they  have  always 
as  a  race  been  deficient  in  the  creative  force  of  the 
new  idea. 

"But  see  what  they  have  done  in  this  last  offen- 
sive.   All  through  the  war  the  Germans  have  been 
constantly  revising  their  tactics.    Four  or  five  distinct 
phases  can  be  observed.    There  was  first  the  phase 
of  bold  strategic  envelopment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  then  followed  the  trench  warfare  and  the  in- 
tensive development  of  the  rigid  defensive;  then  the 
development  of  the  'wedge  offensive'  at  Verdun; 
then  the  new  defensive  of  the  Hindenburg  lines,  in 
which  the  old  rigidity  was  replaced  by  the  new  'zone 
system';  and  now  in  the  last  offensive  we  have  had 
a  whole  new  theory  of  the  tactical  offensive  worked 
out  in  great  detail.    The  prime  conditions  of  success 
are  now  seen  to  be  surprise  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment;  vast  numbers  of  divisions  are  intensively 
trained  in  the  new  tactics,  a  new  era  of  specialization 
begins  in  infantry  tactics,  and  there  is  a  great  elab- 
oration of  transport,  all  with  the  one  design  of  secur- 
ing sudden  concentration  and  rapid  following  up  of 
initial  success.    In  addition  the  enemy  has  always, 
but  especially  of  late,  been  better  than  our  men  in 
consolidating  a  newly-won  position.    He  is  quicker 
than  we  to  acknowledge  past  mistakes  and  to  invent 
new  methods.     In  a  word,  in  military  matters  he 
seems  to  be  more  honest  intellectually  and,  despite 
his  boasting,  more  self-critical  and  in  closer  contact 
with  reality  than  we.    If  we  are  hypercritical  of  our 
own  efforts,  it  is  a  good  fault.    But  unless  our  diag- 
nosis is  completely  wrong  we  have  here  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  war.    On  its  solution  may  depend  whether 
it  ends  next  year  or  the  year  after.    Judicious  and 


honest  discontent  may  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
casualties;  to  be  easy  going  may  condemn  the  same 
number  of  homes  to  anxiety  and  bereavement.  Let 
us  be  judicious  and  balanced  in  our  judgments,  but 
let  us  be  filled  with  a  wholesome  discontent,  for  this 
is  the  savior  of  lives." 

The  Vote  of  Credit  was  passed  without  a  division, 
but  the  debate  on  the  military  situation  and  more 
especially  on  the  widely  canvassed  subject  of  en- 
larging Britain's  War  Cabinet  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  more  adequately,  is  being  continued. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Morale  Among  the  Czech  Troops 

The  Jugo-Slav  and  Czecho-Slav  questions  are  dis- 
cussed by  Andre  Fribourg  in  the  weekly  periodical 
I? Opinion  (week  ending  June  15). 

Discussing  these  nationalities  the  writer  estimates 
that  in  addition  to  the  14,030,000  Czecho-Slavs  and 
Serbo-Croats,  mentioned  in  the  Almanac  de  Gotha, 
there  are  about  10,000,000  "South  Slavs"  who  would 
take  up  arms  against  Austria.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  he  says,  these  Slavic  people  have  been 
subjected  to  extremely  cruel  treatment.  By  the  end 
of  1915,  Francis  Joseph  had  had  over  4,000  of  them 
court-martialed  and  executed.  This  list  of  victims 
has  grown  longer  and  longer  as  a  result  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  1916,  1917,  and  1918. 

"The  Slavs  who  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
Austrian  Army,"  continued  Mr.  Fribourg,  "deserted 
whenever  they  found  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Supreme  War 
Council  of  Austria  wiped  off  of  the  books  the  follow- 
ing Czech  regiments:  8th  (Brunn),  11th  (Pisek), 
28th  (Prague),  35th  (Pilsen),  88th  (Beraun),  102nd 
(Beneschau).  The  8th  Landwehr  Regiment  of 
Prague  and  the  7th  Landwehr  Regiment  of  Pilsen 
were  likewise  wiped  off  of  the  books  for  lack  of 
discipline  or  refusal  to  obey  orders.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  28th  Infantry  had  several  times  sur- 
rendered entirely  to  the  Russians  with  all  its  officers, 
it  was  simply  disbanded. 

"Other  regiments  which  had  revolted  were  deci- 
mated. In  the  8th  Landwehr  Regiment  of  Prague, 
one  man  out  of  five  was  executed.  The  Czechish 
companies  were  incorporated  in  German  regiments. 

"All  the  Czech  troops  which  had  remained  in 
Bohemia  were  sent  to  the  Tyrol,  to  Hungary,  to  Upper 
Austria;  while  Bohemia  was  occupied  by  German 
troops.  The  Austrian  censorship  naturally  did  all 
that  was  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  news  of  these 
revolts  and  of  the  action  taken  against  them  from 
reaching  foreign  countries,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
As  early  as  1915,  an  order  of  the  day  of  Archduke 
Joseph-Ferdinand,  commanding  an  army  in  Galicia, 
became  known,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
desertion  in  mass,  during  the  course  of  the  battle,  of 
two  battalions  of  the  27th  Austrian  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, which  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Czechs. 

"In  June,  1915,  there  appeared  another  order  of 
the  day  coming  from  the  division  of  General  von 
Kirchbach.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  'During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  Czech 
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troops  have  on  several  occasions,  notably  during  the 
last  battles,  failed  in  their  duty.  The  Czech  soldiers 
have  often  entered  into  relations  with  the  enemy,  and 
have  passed  over  to  the  Russians  whenever  the  oc- 
casion arose.  Shame  upon  them!  Shame  upon  these 
people  without  honor  who  betray  their  Emperor  and 
their  Fatherland,  who  soil  the  flag  of  our  brave  and 
glorious  army,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  their  own 
nation!  Sooner  or  later  they  will  meet  the  justice- 
dealing  bullet  or  the  hangman's  rope.  The  duty  of 
all  Czechs  is  to  denounce  to  their  commanders  the 
bandits,  agitators,  and  traitors  who  are  among  them. 
The  man  who  fails  to  do  this  is  as  much  a  criminal 
as  the  agitators  and  traitors  themselves." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (June  7)  has 
published  a  written  reply  made  by  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Defence  in  answer  to  questions  in  the 
Reichsrath  regarding  the  morale  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Czech  regiments. 

He  bases  it  upon  the  statements  of  officers  com 
manding  these  units  and  admits  that  these  statements 
often  are  biased  though  sincere:  "It  is  not  true  that 
the  Infantry  Regiment  36  of  Jung-Bunzlau,"  he  says, 
"muntinied  during  mobilization  and  early  strategic 
movements.  The  regiment  acted  splendidly  in  the 
earlier  engagements,  but  broke  down  later  as  a  re- 
sult of  heavy  losses  of  active  officers  and  reliable 
men,  who  were  replaced  by  morally  infected  units. 
The  regiment  was  disbanded  July  16,  1915.  Infan- 
try Regiment  15  of  Pisek  maintained  itself  bravely 
and  admirably  in  Serbia,  and  did  such  splendid  ser- 
vice that  it  was  mentioned  in  the  communique.  The 
days  of  Kolubara  were  days  of  glory  for  Inf.  Reg. 
102.  The  statements  of  a  Russian  newspaper  with 
reference  to  Inf.  Reg.  88  are  absolutely  false.  Infan- 
try Regiment  35  left  its  peace  garrison  in  perfect 
order,  and  withstood  its  baptism  of  fire  at  Tomassow 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
losses  of  Infantry  Division  19  north  of  Tarnopol 
in  September,  1915,  were  due  in  part  to  poor  leader- 
ship of  parts  of  Inf.  Reg.  35.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  commander,  Inf.  Reg.  28  of 
Prague  was  taken  captive  without  firing  a  shot.  It 
was  then  disbanded,  but  was  later  reorganized  with 
the  approval  of  the  Emperor  because  of  the  splendid 
behavior  of  one  of  its  battalions  on  the  Doberdo 
Plateau  in  the  summer  of  1915." 

This  document  does  not  include  evidence  concern- 
ing the  behavior  of  the  Czech  prisoners  of  war  in 
Russia,  and  of  their  participation  in  the  rebel  Con- 
gress of  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  a  Czech-Slovak  brigade  in  that  country  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Czech-Slovak  army  in  France.  On 
these  subjects,  the  Minister  admits  the  statements  of 
returned  prisoners  of  war  have  not  sufficient  legal 
value,  although  they  do  cast  a  significant  light  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  Czechs  in  Russian  captivity. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  American  Attack  on  Belleau  Wood 
The  participation  of  American  Marines  in  the 
fighting  N.  W.  of  Chateau-Thierry  was  noted  in  the 


German  Press  by  the  official  Wolff  Bureau  and  by  a 
number  of  the  accredited  correspondents.  Their 
comment  agreed  in  stating  that  the  attack  by  the 
Americans  was  a  failure,  that  American  losses  were 
great,  and  that  finally  the  attack  was  under 
French  command  because  Americans  could  not  be 
trusted  alone.  The  following  is  the  Wolff  version, 
June  10,  and  that  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  10: 

"On  the  front  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry,  an 
American  Division  made  its  first  attack  on  June  7th. 
The  contested  point  was  Belleau  Wood.  Flere  a 
German  regiment  under  the  personal  leadership  of 
its  commander,  inflicted  unusually  heavy  losses  on 
the  Americans.  Hand  to  hand,  with  grenade  and 
bayonet,  the  enemy  division  was  thrown  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
Marines  renewed  the  attack.  They  came  forward 
in  successive  waves.  Our  artillery  let  them  ap- 
proach very  close  before  a  murderous  fire  from 
cannon  and  machine  guns  was  turned  loose.  Only 
a  few  Americans  escaped  by  hasty  flight,  or  by  being 
captured.  Masses  of  dead  lay  piled  up  in  front  of 
Belleau  Wood." 

".  It  would  seem  as  if  the  use  of 

American  troops  in  the  battle  N.  W.  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  June  8th  was  also  intended  to  raise  the 
morale  and  confidence  of  the  Allies.  For  hardly  had 
Clemenceau  given  assurances  of  American  help  when 
some  American  units  launched  an  attack.  According 
to  our  army  report  their  success  consisted  in  being 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses  beyond  their  starting 
point.  Such  a  beginning  is  not  very  promising.  Fur- 
thermore, one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
attack  by  the  Americans  was  made  only  under  French 
command  for,  alone,  they  would  not  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  hard  task.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Americans  there  (probably  one  division)  did 
not  make  this  attempt  alone  but  were  put  in  among 
the  French  front  lines." 

"To  announce  an  American  victory  was  in  line 
with  Clemenceau's  purpose  as  a  way  to  quiet  the 
uneasy  French  population." 

An  extract  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt  (June  12)  entitled:  "The  Second 
Battle  of  the  Marne,"  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Baron  von  Ar- 
denne,  further  emphasizes  this  point  of  view: 

".  .  .  .A  whole  American  division  was 
met  in  battle  here,  in  Belleau  Wood  near  the  Bus- 
siares-Bouresches  railroad.  In  a  two-day  battle  one 
German  regiment  conquered  and  almost  destroyed 
this  division.  But  few  of  the  Americans  saved  their 
lives  by  flight  or  by  being  captured.  The  storming 
lines  were  intentionally  permitted  to  get  very  close 
before  the  Germans  advanced  to  engage  them  in  hand 
to  hand  combat.  This  shows  a  high  degree  of  self- 
confidence  and  the  consciousness  of  superiority.  The 
concentrated  fire  of  the  German  machine  guns  and 
batteries  was  carried  on  destructively  from  three 
sides.  The  American  artillery  fire,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  important  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the 
fight.  The  American  leaders  have  apparently  not  yet 
learned  the  principles  of  combat  with  combined  arms 
or  battle  routine,  without  which  all  of  the  courage 
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displayed  by  the  Americans  was  sacrificed  in  vain." 

General  von  Liebert,  in  the  Tagliche  Rundschau, 
June  10,  makes  the  following  statements  concerning 
American  troops  on  the  Western  Front: 

"A  new  enemy  is  appearing  against  us  at  the 
front.  The  Americans  have  at  last  put  in  troops  and 
are  already  announcing  victories.  But  these  an- 
nouncements are  as  exaggerated  as  the  figures  pub- 
lished in  January,  1918,  by  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
American  Army:  Regular  Army:  10,250  officers, 
475,000  men;  National  Guard,  16,031  officers,  400,- 
900  men;  National  Army:  480,000  men;  Reserve: 


84,575  officers,  727,500  men.  The  Americans  are 
also  exaggerating  when  they  declare  that  they  now 
have  500,000  men  in  France.  A  great  number  of 
technical  troops  have  apparently  been  brought  over, 
and  for  sometime  past,  various  regiments  have  been 
distributed  through  the  French  trenches.  But  they 
cannot  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Mobile 
warfare  will  show  the  worth  of  these  American  troops 
and  the  insufficiency  of  their  tactical  preparation  will 
soon  be  proved.  It  is  also  strange  that  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  American  transports  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarines.  Could  these  transports  reach  Bor- 
deaux, the  new  American  port,  by  the  Azores?" 
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Lord  Grey's  Statement  and  a  "Peace  Offensive" 
Viscount  Grey  who,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey,  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  As- 
quith's  cabinet,  has  issued  a  statement  on  the  League 
of  Nations  which  is  published  throughout  the  British 
press  of  June  20.  Its  appearance  on  the  day  of  the 
War  Aims  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  described  as  "one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  a  peace  offensive  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared, in  or  out  of  this  House,"  was  apparently 
purely  accidental,  as  Mr.  Morell  and  Mr.  Snowden, 
the  leading  instigators  of  the  War  Aims  debate  have 
been  in  the  past  among  Lord  Grey's  most  unrelenting 
critics.  Nevertheless,  the  coincidence,  if  coincidence 
it  was,  turned  England's  week-end  thoughts  again  to 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Allies  and  brought  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  trenchant  replies  from  Mr. 
Balfour  the  House  has  listened  to  for  many  weeks 
past. 

As  summarized  in  the  Times  (June  20)  Lord 
Grey's  statement  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to 
the  conclusions  that  "the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  League  of  Nations,  such  as  President  Wilson 
has  advocated,  is  more  important  and  essential  to  a 
secure  peace  than  any  of  the  actual  terms  of  peace 
that  may  conclude  the  war;  it  will  transcend  them 
all";  and  that  "the  United  States  and  the  Allies  can- 
not save  the  world  from  militarism  unless  Germany 
learns  the  lesson  thoroughly  and  completely;  and 
they  will  not  save  the  world,  or  even  themselves,  by 
complete  victory  over  Germany  until  they  too  have 
learnt  and  can  apply  the  lesson  that  militarism  has 
become  the  deadly  enemy  of  mankind." 

The  most  compact  and  faithful  summary  of  Lord 
Grey's  contentions  appears  in  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette of  June  20,  still  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading 
journals  of  British  Liberal  opinion,  in  a  striking 
leading  article  entitled  "Learn  or  Perish." 

"The  publication  this  morning,"  says  the  Gazette 
"of  the  powerful  pamphlet,  in  which  Viscount  Grey 
comes  out  of  his  retirement  to  advocate  the  League 
of  Nations,  is  an  event  of  real  importance  in  the 
political  history  of  the  war.  Lord  Morley  says  some- 
where that  there  are  three  things  which  contribute  to 
the  value  of  a  public  deliverance — what  is  said,  how 
it  is  said,  and  by  whom  it  is  said, — and  that  of  these 
three  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Viscount 
Grey  writes  with  rare  force  and  simplicity  upon  his 
theme,  but  the  most  important  fact  is  that  he  should 
use  his  great  influence  and  authority — influence  and 
authority  extending  far  beyond  this  country — to  per- 
suade the  world  that  the  greatest  need  of  these  times 
is  a  new  International  order.  The  recent  revelations 
of  Prince  Lichnowsky  have  given  him  a  position  in 


Europe  which  is  in  some  respects  unrivalled.  It  is 
known  to  all  the  world  that  he  labored  with  entire 
disinterestedness  to  prevent  this  war,  and  that  he  fore- 
saw the  immensity  of  the  catastrophe  which  overhung 
the  world.  It  is  known  that  for  years  before  the  war 
he  strove  in  all  possible  ways  to  build  bridges  be- 
tween the  contending  nations  and  groups,  and  that 
more  than  once  he  averted  the  conflict  which  finally 
proved  inevitable.  The  world  must  listen  when  such 
a  man  comes  forward  to  say  publicly  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  its  present  troubles  and  no  avoidance 
of  even  worse  troubles  to  come  unless  it  will  leam 
of  experience  and  put  its  life  on  an  altogether  new 
foundation. 

"  'Learn  or  perish'  is  the  brief  summary  of  Vis- 
count Grey's  pamphlet.   Those  who  have  not  learned 
and  who  still  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  traditions 
of  the  immensely  distant  pre-war  period  will  protest 
that  what  they  are  asked  to  do  is  Utopian,  imprac- 
ticable, contrary  to  human  nature  and  national  in- 
terests.   But  they,  too,  will  presently  be  brought  up 
against  hard  facts.    For,  if  ihe  war  ends,  and  no 
way  but  that  of  war  has  been  discovered  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  they  will  find 
very  quickly  that  they  have  no  security  and  scarcely 
any  property.    The  State  will  absorb  a  large  part  of 
their  energies  and  the  chief  part  of  their  property  is 
seeking  security  and  preparing  against  the  next  war. 
The  expenditure  on  armaments  before  the  war  will 
be  but  a  featherweight  to  the  same  expenditure  after 
the  war,  and  this  will  be  added  to  the  burden  of  debt 
and  other  charges  accumulated  during  the  present 
war.    The  war  in  prospect,  the  next  war,  will  be  on 
a  scale  of  ferocity  and  savagery  of  which  even  this 
war  may  be  only  a  pale  image.    The  researches  of 
science  will,  as  Viscount  Grey  says,  be  'devoted  hence- 
forth to  discovering  methods  by  which  the  human 
race  will  be  destroyed,'  and  they  will  achieve  their 
effect  much  more  completely  after  an  interval  in 
which  the  new  weapons  have  been  developed  and  our 
present  grim  experience  digested.   This  is  not  a  mere 
nightmare  of  alarmists;  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
human  can  be,  if  the  nations  continue  to  deal  with 
each  other  after  the  war  as  they  dealt  before  the  war. 
So  the  new  order,  which  we  call  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, bound  by  contract  to  keep  the  peace,  to  control 
armaments,  and  to  use  all  their  power,  economic, 
military,  moral,  and  political,  against  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  is  not  a  Utopian  foolishness  but  the  most 
practical  and  urgent  necessity  which  ever  faced  man- 
kind.   Without  it,  we  pass  inevitably  to  the  'servile 
State,'  seeking  in  vain  for  security  against  forces 
which  threaten  it  with  destruction. 

"We  may  consent  to  all  this  in  general  terms  and 
yet  resist  violently  the  consequences  which  follow 
from  it.    A  vague  and  pious  consent  is,  as  Viscount 
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Grey  insists,  of  little  value.  'The  idea  must  be  adopted 
with  earnestness  and  conviction  by  the  Executive 
Heads  of  States'— adopted  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  conviction  by  the  Executive  Heads  of  the  Allied 
States  as  it  has  already  been  by  President  Wilson. 
It  must  next  be  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  world 
in  visible  outline.  The  atmosphere  of  mutuality 
must  be  created  which  will  make  it  possible  to  discuss 
proposals  which  would  have  seemed  impracticable 
in  the  old  isolated  and  fragmented  world  of  unlimited 
sovereignties.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  idea  car- 
ries with  it  new  obligations  and  departures  from 
tradition  which  are  abundantly  justified  by  the  bene- 
fits that  they  bring  with  them,  but  could  not  have  been 
justified  in  a  world  organized  for  war.  There  can 
clearly  be  no  'League  of  Nations'  which  does  not 
require  some  revision  of  our  previous  conceptions 
of  sovereignty,  which  will  not  impose  some  new  lim- 
itations and  obligations.  The  question  before  the 
world  is,  as  Viscount  Grey  puts  it,  'Are  the  nations 
prepared  now,  or  will  they  be  ready  after  the  war, 
to  look  steadily  and  clearly  at  this  aspect  of  the  case 
and  to  say,  wholeheartedly  and  convinced  as  they 
have  never  been  before,  "We  will  accept  and  under- 
take these  obligations'?"  ' 

'•'Germany  in  her  present  mood  returns  a  strident 
negative  to  this  question.  She  has  her  own  idea  of 
keeping  the  peace,  which  is  to  impose  the  domination 
of  Germany  for  ever  on  other  nations.  Prussian  mili- 
tarism is,  as  Viscount  Grey  insists,  the  absolute  an- 
tithesis of  'The  League  of  Nations,'  and  it  was  a  sure 
instinct  which  made  Mr.  Asquith  say  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war  that  its  extinction  was  our  cardinal  war- 
aim.  Until  it  is  accomplished,  the  'League  of  Na- 
tions' remains  a  fighting  creed,  and  there  is  no  other 
which  will  so  surely  maintain  and  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  serious  people  to  resist  the  German  tyranny 
at  all  costs.  Viscount  Grey  says  truly  that  there  can 
be  no  League  of  Nations  in  the  sense  intended  by 
President  Wilson,  so  long  as  Germany  remains  im- 
penitent, and  her  military  caste  unsubdued.  She  has 
to  be  'convinced  that  force  does  not  pay,  that  the 
aims  and  policy  of  her  military  rulers  inflict  intoler- 
able and  also  unnecessary  suffering  upon  her;  and 
that  when  the  world  is  free  from  the  menace  of  these 
military  rulers,  with  their  sharp  swords,  shining  ar- 
mor, and  mailed  fists,  she  will  find  peaceful  develop- 
ment assured  and  preferable  to  expansion  by  war, 
and  will  realize  that  the  condition  of  true  security 
for  one  nation  is  a  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  all 
nations.'  The  League  of  Nations,  clearly,  is  no  paci- 
fist doctrine,  at  all  events  in  the  present  war.  We 
are  far  as  yet  from  convincing  Germany  that  war  does 
not  pay,  or  that  her  military  rulers  have  misled  her. 
The  way  may  be  long  and  hard,  before  that  conclusion 
is  reached,  but  to  reach  it  is  the  greatest  of  our  war 
aims,  and  beyond  it  the  road  lies  clear  to  the  new 
International  order." 

General  comment  on  these  conclusions  is  extraor- 
dinarily favorable,  partly  because  it  is  felt  that 
Lord  Grey  has  so  adeptly  guarded  his  main  points 
from  the  slightest  implications  of  pacifism,  and  partly 
because  he  has  everywhere  associated  them  with  what 


he  believes  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
This  balance1  is  generally  recognized.  "Everybody 
knows,"  declares  the  Yorkshire  Post  (June  21)  "that 
the  reorganization  of  the  world  on  such  a  basis  is 
regarded  by  President  Wilson  as  imperative;  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  purposes  to  secure  which  he  has 
induced  America  to  enter  the  war.  Humanity  has 
to  be  saved  from  a  repetition  of  the  present  disaster, 
and  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  presents 
the  most  likely  means  of  attaining  that  end."  "Just 
as  President  Wilson  himself  has  impressed  on  the 
Allies,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (June  20),  "that 
they  must  use  'force  to  the  uttermost,'  Viscount  Grey 
recognizes  that  we  have  to  bring  about  a  conviction 
in  the  German  people  that  the  use  of  force  causes 
at  least  as  much  suffering  to  themselves  as  to  others. 
The  motto  of  a  League  of  Nations  must  be  not  'For- 
give and  Forget,'  but  'Remember  and  Apply'."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  relates  the  former  Foreign  Secretary 
definitely  to  the  Wilson  point  of  view  by  pointing  out 
that  Lord  Grey  "appears  to  have  been  the  first  states- 
man in  the  front  rank  of  European  politics  to  adopt 
the  League  idea.  Not  only  did  he  adumbrate  it 
early  in  more  than  one  striking  speech;  but  there  is 
the  published  record  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  former- 
ly United  States  Minister  at  the  Hague,  relating  how 
Lord  Grey  sent  a  message  by  him  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  subject  at  quite  an  early  period  of  the  war. 
His  mind,  therefore,  has  been  very  long  turning  it 
over;  and  his  experience  of  international  relations 
which  is  in  some  respects  unique,  renders  his  judg- 
ment about  it  peculiarly  valuable." 

The  Chronicle  admits  that  the  League  of  Nations 
idea  "requires  a  definite  mental  state  which  has  not 
yet  everywhere  ripened,  and  to  whose  ripening  we 
must  now  address  ourselves."  But  the  most  outspoken 
attack  on  Lord  Grey's  statement  (the  Times  has  as 
yet  discussed  neither  the  statement  nor  the  pacifist 
debate)  appears  in  the  Daily  Mail,  still  the  most  in- 
transigeant  of  the  pro-Government  journals.  Its  curt 
opinion  of  Lord  Grey's  statement  (June  23),  on  which 
it  throws  special  opprobrium  by  comparing  it  with 
Lord  Lansdowne's  famous  letter,  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  in  actual  effect  a  vaguer  and  more  plausible 
rehash  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  letter  (which  called  for 
peace  by  compromise),  and  in  many  passages  it 
recalls  that  letter.  Thus: 

"Lord  Lansdowne:  'We  are  now  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  most  dreadful  war  the  world  has  known: 
a  war  in  which,  as  Sir  W.  Robertson  has  lately  in- 
formed us,  "the  killed  alone  can  be  counted  by  the 
millions."  ....  We  are  not  going  to  lose 
this  war,  but  its  prolongation  will  spell  ruin  for  the 
civilized  world.' 

"Viscount  Grey:  'We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war;  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  inventions  of  science  during  the  war  have 
made  it  more  and  more  terrible  and  destructive  each 
year  "Learn  by  experience  or  suf- 
fer" is  the  rule  of  life.  .  .  .  Have  not  nations 
come  to  a  great  crisis  in  which  for  them  the  rule, 
"Learn  or  perish"  will  prove  inexorable?' 

"The  underlying  argument  in  either  case  is  the 
same.    The  battle  for  Right  is  long  and  terrible;  it 
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has  involved  grievous  losses;  it  will  involve  yet  more 
heartrending  sacrifices.  Therefore  let  us  see  whether 
we  cannot  make  an  agreement  with  Wrong.  It  is  not 
so  black  as  it  seems.  And  we  shall  thus  save  our 
skins  and  our  money. 

"Viscount  Grey  almost  suggests  (with  Lord  Lans- 
downe)  that  some  formula  in  words  could  now  be 
found  for  peace. 

"  'Austria  has  publicly  shown  a  disposition  to 
accept  the  proposal  (for  a  League  of  Nations),  and 
probably  welcomes  it  genuinely,  though  secretly,  as 
a  safeguard  for  her  future,  not  only  against  old  ene- 
mies, but  against  Prussian  domination.' 

"In  fact,  all  that  the  Allies  have  to  do  is  to:  'Set 
forth,  as  President  Wilson  has  already  set  forth,  the 
idea  of  a  peace  secured  by  mutual  regard  between 
States  for  the  right  of  each  and  a  determination  to 
stamp  out  any  attempt  at  war.' 

"And  this  to  the  nation  which  regards  treaties  as 
scraps  of  paper." 

The  debate  on  June  20  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Times,  June  21)  turned  on  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Morrell  (Lib.) :  "That  this  House  desires  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  will  lose  no  diplo- 
matic opportunity  to  settle  the  problems  of  the  war 
by  agreement;  and  to  that  end  expresses  its  opinion 
that  the  secret  treaties  with  the  Allied  Governments 
should  be  revised,  since  in  their  present  form  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  objects  for  which  this  country 
entered  the  war  and  are  therefore  a  barrier  to  a  dem- 
ocratic peace." 

The  strongest  of  the  pacifist  speeches  to  this  text 
was,  however,  made  by  Mr.  Snowden.    As  rather 
curtly  summarized  in  the  Times,  Mr.  Snowden' s  out- 
standing points  were  as  follows:    "Anticipating  the 
objection  that  the  time  was  not  favorable  to  peace 
negotiations,  he  asked  when  was  it  going  to  be  appro- 
priate to  emphasize  the  question  of  trying  to  substi- 
tute reason  for  brute  force  in  the  settlement  of  these 
international  questions?    During  the  last  four  years 
not  upon  one  single  occasion  had  ever  an  offer  of 
negotiations  come  either  from  the  Allies  collectively 
or  separately,  and  one  might  search  in  vain  through 
the  speeches  of  the  statesmen  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Allied  countries  for  any 
indication  of  their  willingness  to  consider  any  offer 
of  peace.   There  had  been  ten  or  a  dozen  peace  offers 
made  during  the  last  18  months,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Emperor's  offer,  they  had  all  been 
rejected  with  scorn,  contempt,  and  insult,  or  they  had 
been  ignored  altogether.    He  asked  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary to  explain  what  he  would  regard  as  a  peace  of- 
fer as  distinct  from  a  peace  offensive.    In  Germany 
the  Allied  reply  strengthened  the  military  party.  All 
through  the  war  Allied  diplomacy  had  been  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  German  militarists.  Attempts 
had  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Austria  to  bring 
about  meetings  to  secure  peace.   The  negotiations  fell 
through.    Why?    There  were  secret  treaties.  Italy, 
Shylocklike,  held  to  the  terms  of  her  bond  as  em- 
bodied in  a  secret  treaty.    The  disclosed  contents  of 
the  secret  treaties  discovered  by  the  first  Revolution- 
ary Government  in  Russia  forced  one  to  the  conclusion 


that  each  of  the  Allies  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  grab 
and  striving  to  obtain  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

"He  was  sick  of  the  musty  platitude,  indulged 
in  during  every  war,  that  the  enemy  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  vices  of  humanity  and  that  his 
aim  was  the  domination  of  the  world.  He  could 
give  extracts  from  The  Times  in  the  Crimean  days 
showing  that  what  was  now  said  of  Germany  was 
then  said  of  Russia.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Allies,  even  with  the  help  of  America,  were  going 
to  inflict  a  military  defeat  on  Germany.  But  if  they 
did  so  what  would  be  its  effect  on  Germany?  It 
would  be  the  same  as  the  defeat  of  France  by  Prussia 
50  years  ago.  It  would  teach  them  that  military  pow- 
er could  be  used  effectively  to  serve  national  aims. 
Thus,  instead  of  defeating  militarism,  such  an  end  of 
the  war  would  give  militarism  its  highest  justification. 
This  war  would  be  settled  round  the  table  by  men 
imbued  with  that  conviction,  and  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  those  who  delayed  that  consuma- 
tion  by  a  single  day." 

Mr.  Balfour's  reply  is  admirably  summarised  in 
the  Times  Parliamentary  correspondence  as  follows: 

"There  was  a  general  cheer  when  Mr.  Balfour, 
on  arising  to  reply,  described  Mr.  Snowden's  speech 
as  a  lementable  performance.  After  emphatically 
denying  that  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
Allies  and  President  Wilson  upon  war  aims,  the  For- 
eign Secretary  insisted  that  the  'pacifists'  were 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  secret  treaties  were  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  The  Allies,  he  declared,  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  collectively  to  all  reasonable  ar- 
rangements. Certainly  the  British  Government  were 
not  going  to  shut  their  ears  to  anything  that  might  be 
called  a  reasonable  suggestion.  He  asked  whether  it 
was  really  supposed  that  if  such  suggestions  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Allies  collectively,  the  fact  that 
three  years  ago  they  took  a  different  view  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance.  'Of  course  it 
would  not,'  he  added.  'Any  proposal  to  the  Allies 
will  be  considered  by  them  on  its  merits.' 

"Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  more 
immediate  task  before  us — that  of  restoring  Russia 
to  full,  national,  patriotic  self -consciousness.  He  did 
not  despair  of  our  being  able,  even  now,  to  do  some- 
thing material  to  restore  the  economic  and  political 
unity  and  nationality  of  Russia. 

"On  the  general  question  Mr.  Balfour  declared 
that  this  was  the  very  last  moment  at  which  we  were 
likely  to  make  proposals  to  the  Central  Powers  or  they 
to  us,  except  for  the  purpose  of  a  peace  offensive. 
What  he  believed  the  Central  Powers  meant  to  do  in 
the  way  of  peace  was  not  to  propose  reasonable  terms 
to  the  Alliance  as  a  whole,  but  to  offer  one  of  its  mem- 
bers terms  which  might  prove  extremely  tempting,  if 
il  considered  only  its  own  immediate  interests,  in  or- 
der to  disintegrate  the  Alliance.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Central  Powers  for  making  such  attempts.  The  people 
he  should  blame  were  those  who  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  most  of  all  those  who,  like  Mr.  Snowden,  thought 
it  was  almost  criminal  not  to  fall  into  it.  He  ended 
an  impressive  speech  by  looking  forward  to  a  re- 
arrangement of  territory  or  of  constitution  which 
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would  leave  as  few  causes  of  friction  and  jealousy 
as  possible,  supplemented  by  a  League  of  Nations  for 
the  enforcement  of  peace." 

This  able  reply  is  warmly  commended  by  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  the  Government's  Radical  op- 
ponents still  profess  to  find  many  flaws  in  it.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Daily  Neivs  (June  21) 
gives  probably  the  best  indication  of  the  current  state 
of  Radical  criticism:  "Mr.  Balfour's  speech  yester- 
day shows  some  signs  of  an  improvement  in  tone  and 
temper  on  the  recent  Government  attitude  towards 
proposals  for  peace.  His  assurances  in  regard  to 
Russia  are  especially  to  be  welcomed;  and  his  state- 
ment that  the  Italian  Treaty  will  furnish  no  obstacle 
to  the  final  peace  is  at  least  negatively  satisfactory. 
But  on  the  real  heart  of  the  matter  under  debate  the 
Government  are  still  obdurately  silent.  Consider  the 
position.  Mr.  Balfour  and  all  the  organs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  constantly  warning  the  public  of  the 
danger  to  the  Allies  of  an  enemy  'peace  offensive.' 
Why,  that  being  the  case,  is  the  advantage  of  this 
weapon  left  to  the  enemy  alone?  Why  do  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies,  instead  of  cold  announcements 
that  their  terms  are  known,  not  seize  every  occasion 
to  din  into  the  ears  of  the  enemy  publics  what  those 
terms  are — to  prove  to  them  over  and  over  again  that 
they  involve  no  injustice  or  humiliation  to  anybody? 
Why  do  they  not  conduct  a  peace  offensive  of  their 
own,  instead  of  supinely  deprecating  the  dangers  of 
the  enemy's  activities  of  this  kind?  It  is  more  difficult 
tc  divide  Austria  and  Germany  than,  say,  Italy  and 
England?  It  is  ten  thousand  times  easier.  The  news 
from  Austria  shows  that  it  is  becoming  easier  every 
day.  Is  this  opportunity  also  to  be  allowed  to  slip 
past,  like  its  predecessors?    And,  if  so,  why?" 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Internal  Conditions  in  Germany 

A  Stockholm  correspondent  sent  the  Temps  (  June 
17)  a  recent  interview  with  a  Swedish  manufacturer 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Germany.  According 
to  this  man,  the  seriousness  of  the  food  situation  in 
Germany  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Everybody  is  suf- 
fering from  the  lack  of  grease  and  oil.  The  lack  of 
clothing  is  also  becoming  a  very  serious  question. 
The  economic  exhaustion  of  the  country  is  apparent, 
and  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  stories  of  im- 
mense stocks  of  reserves  accumulated  in  the  Empire. 

"The  people  are  living  in  a  state  of  profound 
dejection,  and  war  enthusiasm  has  disappeared. 
There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  people  are  fighting 
for  a  single  class  and  not  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  The  manufacturer  added  that  before  the 
war  lie  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  was  impossible,  but  today  he  looked 
forward  to  an  inevitable  revolution  after  the  war. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  Germany  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  German  Government  is  feed- 
ing public  opinion.  In  succession  they  have  attempted 
to  maintain  confidence  by  announcing  the  imminent 
success  of  submarine  warfare,  decisive  victories,  etc., 
etc.  The  state  of  discouragement  is  profound.  The 
March  offensive  and  the  recent  May  offensive,  despite 
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their  relatively  great  success,  were  a  disappointment 
for  public  opinion,  which  had  been  led  to  expect  the 
early  capture  of  Paris.  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  is 
such  that  several  people  were  heard  to  speak  bitterly 
of  the  telegrams  announcing  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  in  the  course  of  these  operations.  'What  good 
are  prisoners  to  us?  They  will  only  decrease  our 
food  supply.'  This  is  not  an  example  of  pure  caprice, 
and  this  indifference  shows  how  little  the  German 
public  care  for  the  success  of  a  military  operation 
which  any  other  people  would  regard  as  a  victory. 
Their  single  feeling  is  a  desire  to  see  the  end  of  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  cost  what  it  may. 

"The  military  class,  which  is  for  the  moment  in 
full  control  of  the  Government,  is  clearly  disquieted, 
as  the  results  obtained  have  been  below  expectations. 
It  has  been  decided  to  push  the  new  offensives  very 
vigorously  throughout  the  course  of  the  summer.  This 
resumption  of  military  activity  is  explained  by  two 
facts.  The  German  Staff,  although  inspiring  an- 
nouncements in  the  papers  of  the  Empire  that  the 
Americans  will  not  be  able  to  send  a  considerable 
number  of  effectives  to  Europe,  is  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  from  that 
direction.  They  are  aware  that  the  German  Army 
is  stronger  now  than  it  ever  will  be  again  and  that 
their  man  power  cannot  be  renewed,  while  they  must 
reckon  with  a  constant  influx  of  American  troops  in 
France  after  a  little  while.  Undoubtedly  they  still 
consider  impossible  a  military  defeat  for  Germany, 
but  they  know  every  chance  of  German  victory  will 
be  lost  within  a  very  short  while.  The  second  factor 
in  the  calculation  of  the  German  Staff  is  the  situation 
in  Austria-Hungary,  which  causes  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness. The  Germans  are  determined  to  maintain  order 
there  by  force,  but  they  do  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  when  a  political  crisis  arises  with  their 
Allies  they  will  be  considerably  weakened.  It  is 
everybody's  opinion  that  a  catastrophe  is  imminent 
in  Austria-Hungary.  This  country  cannot  support 
the  war  another  year." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

Further  Comment  on  the  Austria-German 
Alliance 

Austrian  opinion  is  far  from  accepting  German 
domination  with  the  docility  official  German  agencies 
would  have  it  appear.  Since  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations in  May,  the  idea  of  a  close  accord  with  Ger- 
many has  not  only  been  opposed  in  Austrian-Slav 
circles,  but  among  many  of  the  Austrian-German  as 
well. 

Even  the  semi-official  papers  are  inclined  to  em- 
phasize the  material  advantages  they  believe  Austria- 
Hungary  will  gain  from  such  an  association  and  the 
necessity  of  forming  it,  rather  than  explaining  it  in 
the  light  of  a  close  understanding  freely  desired.  To 
summarize  Austrian  opinion  on  the  close  alliance 
between  the  two  Empires — "it  is  a  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity, being  careful  in  it  all  not  to  let  it  appear  that 
our  sovereignty  has  been  in  any  way  compromised." 

The  Vienna  Zeit  rejects  the  insinuation  of  Aus- 
trian vassalty  to  Germany  with  indignation.  "These 
are  stupid  provocations.    Austro-Hungary  is  indeed 
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a  geographical  prolongation  of  Germany  and  a  cul- 
tural reflection  of  German  genius  toward  the  south 
and  east.  She  recognizes  without  embarrassment 
Germany's  superior  prestige.  But  this  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  two  nations  have  need  of  each  other 
and  their  interests  are  complementary.  Could  Ger- 
many have  carried  on  this  war  without  Austrian  sup- 
port? 

"But  it  must  not  be  believed  that  this  new  accord 
is  established  on  sentiment.  Germany,  at  the  most 
critical  hours  of  the  war,  has  come  to  Austria's  aid. 
Her  intervention  was  decisive  in  the  Carpathians,  in 
Serbia  and  Italy.  But  only  the  German-Austrians 
show  gratitude  for  all  this  shedding  of  blood.  Com- 
mon necessity  inspired  the  recent  conventions  be- 
tween the  two  states.  Whoever  seeks  the  survival  of 
th  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  politically  cannot  be  a 
chooser*  Financially  she  has  a  debt  of  fifteen  billions 
to  the  German  Empire.  After  the  war,  her  economic 
dependence  will  be  even  greater." 

Will  such  an  alliance  be  incompatible  with  a 
league  of  nations?  The  Deutsche  Volksblatt,  May 
14th,  does  not  see  that  there  need  necessarily  be  con- 
tradiction between  the  league  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  a  league  in  which  all  other  Powers  participate. 

Only  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  May  14th,  demands 
that  the  terms  of  the  new  Austro-German  Treaty  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  This  paper  quotes  Count 
Czernin  to  the  effect  that  Austria-Hungary  is  not 
fighting  for  any  imperialism,  either  Austrian  or  Ger- 
man. This  should  be  a  question  for  the  delegations 
to  decide.  The  same  paper  also  protests  against  a 
Polish  solution  in  which  the  Poles  themselves  do  not 
participate.  "German  ambitions  extend  over  two 
Hemispheres.  This  raises  a  question  of  whether 
Austria-Hungary  should  be  bound  to  the  realization 
of  such  distant  objectives." 

Most  of  the  papers  echo  the  popular  demand  for 
a  durable  peace.  All,  however,  interpret  this  to  suit 
their  particular  line  of  policies.  The  Pester  Lloyd, 
May  16th,  paints  the  picture  of  the  Central  Powers 
threatened  by  the  economic  boycott  of  many  enemies. 
"We  have  no  intention  of  standing  by  while  thev 
strike  us  down.  .  .  .  The  best  policy  has  al- 
ways been  to  foresee  in  due  time  the  menaces  of  the 
enemy.  The  Allies  have  already  proclaimed  their 
intentions  of  establishing  a  world  blockade.  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  must,  therefore,  pool  their 
economic  interests."  The  Deutsche  Volksblatt,  May 
17th,  also  describes  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
as  surrounded  by  a  "circle  of  enemies."  "The  alli- 
ance of  the  Central  Powers  is  not  to  attack  any  one 
but  to  maintain  a  workable  peace.  But  in  order  to 
secure  this,  they  must  keep  the  sharpest  of  swords 
in  hand." 

The  Pan-German  papers  greet  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  with  enthusiasm  as  the 
prelude  to  a  powerful  Mittel-Europa.  The  Reichs- 
post,  May  19th,  recalls  the  hope  of  Lamprecht  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  Bucharest  establish  the  basis 
of  a  Middle  Europe  more  extensive  than  even  Nau- 
mann,  father  of  the  idea  of  a  Mittel-Europa,  had  de- 


fined. It  includes  all  the  territory  watered  by  the 
rivers  flowing  from  into  the  North  Sea  and  into  the 
Baltic,  as  well  as  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  includes  all 
the  states  surrounding  the  latter.  Until  other  states 
spontaneously  join  this  alliance,  the  Central  Euro- 
pean System  must  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms 
(Waffenbund) . 

The  Alldeutsche  Tagblatt,  May  24th,  agrees  with 
this  interpretation  and  mentions  as  the  first  act  of 
house  cleaning,  "getting  rid  of  the  Poles." 

A  Central  European  Convention  (Mitteieuro- 
paeische  W irtsschaftsverein)  was  held  the  latter  part 
of  May  in  Vienna.  This  was  presided  over  by  the 
Baron  von  Plener  and  Duke  Gunther  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Here  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Szterenyi,  who  was  regarded  as  a  possible 
successor  to  Weckerle,  declared  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ples has  now  solemnly  confirmed  the  alliance  sealed 
by  their  sovereigns.  "This  must  be  achieved  before 
peace  is  concluded." 

The  Austrian  press  was  prompt  to  suggest  that 
unity  of  front  should  also  involve  unity  of  food  sup- 
ply. Von  Seidler  spoke  of  a  common  seed  supply 
for  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  May  18th,  and  the  Fremdenblatt,  of  the 
same  day,  both  speak  of  the  "unity  of  food  front." 
They  demand  a  sharing  in  common  of  food  supply, 
more  particularly  of  importations.  The  Hungarian 
Minister  of  food  supplies,  Prince  Windisch-Graetz, 
has  approved  the  exportation  of  Hungary's  food  sur- 
plus to  meet  the  Austrian  and  German  needs.  ( Frem- 
denblatt, May  18th ) .  The  Prager  Tageblatt,  of  the 
same  date,  however,  fears  that  Hungary  would  only 
make  this  concession  in  return  for  compensation 
which  would  remove  the  principle  of  equal  distri- 
bution. 

Shortage  of  Officers  for  the  Austrian  Staff 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  has  issued  the 
following  Order  (Die  Zeit,  May  24) : 

"At  present  more  than  forty  requests  for  officers 
on  the  General  Staff  have  come  into  the  Supreme 
Army  Command,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  for  want 
of  reserves.  More  than  seventy  posts  on  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  in  the  field  have  been  filled  with 
Kriegsschulaspiranten.  Neither  can  the  services  of 
officers  on  the  General  Staff  be  dispensed  with  either 
by  the  army  in  the  field  or  at  the  base  without  substi- 
tutes. Considering  these  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  when  officers  on  the  General  Staff  are  trans- 
ferred a  preliminary  leave  can  be  allowed.  All  the 
Chiefs  of  the  General  Staff  and  Heads  of  Sections  are 
urgently  requested  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  every  officer  on  the  General  Staff  whose 
power  of  work  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  utilized." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Prisoners  Must  Justify  Their  Capture 

(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May  23). 
"The  Kaiser  has  expressed  the  wish  that  in  principle 
the  mere  fact  of  being  captured  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  reproach  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  so  long  as  noth- 
ing to  the  contrary  is  proved.    For  it  is  often  the 
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bravest  and  those  who  hold  out  longest  who  are  finally 
taken  prisoners.  But  the  honor  of  the  whole  army 
and  of  the  individual  demand  that  the  facts  of  a 
man's  capture  should  be  ascertained.  It  will  fre- 
quently be  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  themselves 
to  protect  them  against  unfounded  suspicions  and 
slanderous  talk. 

"Every  officer,  including  the  Feldwebel-leutnants, 
not  subject  to  courts  of  honor,  on  their  return  home 
have  to  give  the  commander  of  the  unit  to  which  they 
return  a  report  on  the  circumstances  of  their  capture. 


Officers  of  rank  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  com- 
manders of  the  units  to  which  they  return,  and  the 
officers  mentioned  in  Par.  7,  last  section,  of  the  regu- 
lations for  courts  of  honor  for  officers  of  May  2,  1874, 
are  to  give  their  reports  to  their  next  superior  officer. 
Every  officer  to  whom  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  for 
his  capture  will  receive  from  his  commanding  officer 
a  short  certificate  to  that  effect. 

"A  certificate  will  also  be  given  to  N.  C.  O.'s  and 
men.  Military  clerks  (Beamten)  will  be  under  the 
same  regulations  as  officers  and  men.  Reports  are 
to  be  given  to  the  next  superior  officer." 
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The  Shelving  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 

Two  events  of  far-reaching  importance  for  Ire- 
land occurred  on  June  20.  The  first  was  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Govern- 
ment's long  expected  scheme  for  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  was,  temporarily,  at  least,  to  be  abandoned. 
His  exact  words  were  (Times,  June  21):  "To  pro- 
ceed with  Home  Rule  under  these  circumstances 

would  be  folly  it  would  almost 

amount  to  a  crime."  The  circumstances  he  described 
have  long  stood  obstinately  out  of  the  Irish  situation 
— the  drying  up  of  all  spirit  of  compromise  in  Ulster, 
the  bitterness  of  the  Nationalists,  the  poise  of  the 
whole  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party  on  the  verge  of  rebel- 
lion, and  the  steady  sapping  in  recent  months  of  all 
grounds  of  conciliation  and  good  will  between  Eng- 
land and  Nationalist  Ireland. 

Ireland's  answer  to  this  new  policy  came  simul- 
taneously with  its  pronouncement.  The  polling  in 
East  Cavan  took  place  on  June  20,  and  the  result, 
which  was  announced  on  June  22,  is  as  follows:  Mr. 
Arthur  Griffith,  Sinn  Fein  candidate,  3795;  Mr. 
O'Hanlon,  Nationalist,  2581, —  majority  for  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidate,  1214,  or  a  win  by  a  vote  of  three  to 
two.  East  Cavan  is  Sinn  Fein's  first  win  in  Ulster, 
it  is  a  victory  in  a  Nationalist  constituency  that  has 
not  had  an  election  for  over  20  years,  and  in  many 
ways  may  be  taken  as  a  disquietingly  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  present  state  of  Irish  opinion.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith was  arrested  and  deported  over  a  month  ago  in 
connection  with  the  Sinn  Fein  plot  disclosed  by  the 
Government  at  that  time.  Irish  Nationalists  received 
this  series  of  arrest  almost  as  bitterly  as  the  Sinn 
Feiners  themselves,  and  have  never  tired  of  declar- 
ing that  it  gave  a  tremendous  fillip  to  Mr.  Griffith's 
chances  in  East  Cavan.  "There  would  not,"  says  the 
Freeman  s  Journal  (June  17)  "have  been  the  least 
doubt  about  the  result  if  the  Government  had  not 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  given  Mr. 
Griffith's  candidature  the  greatest  assistance  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  give  by  imprisoning  him  on  a 
vague  and  indefinite  charge,  and  denying  him  the 

right  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  

.  .  His  victory  would  be  a  victory  for  the  extrem- 
ists at  the  other  pole,  the  Orange  Covenanters,  whose 
only  chance  of  success  lies  in  the  wrecking  of  the 
Irish  National  cause  by  the  Irish  Nationalists  them- 
selves." 

That  victory  is  now  sweepingly  apparent  and  its 
immediate  results  may  be  expected  first,  under  the 
influence  of  the  markedly  increasing  Sinn  Fein  elec- 
torate, to  postpone  indefinitely  the  relaxation  of  hos- 
tility between  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  the 
British  Government,  secondly,  to  increase  measur- 


ably the  confidence  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  themselves  to 
swing  the  Nationalist  cause  further  still  away  from 
conciliation  and  moderation,  and  thirdly,  still  further 
to  hearten  the  predominant  anti-conciliationists  of 
Ulster. 

If  Lord  Curzon  shelved  Home  Rule,  Irishmen 
realize,  nevertheless,  that  he  has  shelved  Conscription 
too.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  his  speech  offered 
no  conciliation  to  moderate  Irish  opinion.  It  was  a 
painstaking  effort  and  showed  the  breadth  of  its  vision 
by  beginning  with  the  cornerstone  of  recent  concilia- 
tory Irish  policy,  the  Convention.  As  briefly  but  ac- 
curately summarized  by  the  Parliamentary  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  News,  Lord  Curzon's  main  points 
were  as  follows: 

"Beginning  with  the  Convention,  he  said  the  Gov- 
ernment thought  the  labors  of  the  Convention  ought 
not  to  be  wasted,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  founded  broadly  speaking  on  the  report 
of  the  Convention.  But  in  March  our  armies  were  in 
dire  peril,  and  the  Military  Service  Act  had  to  be 
passed.  He  did  not  agree  it  was  wrong  to  include 
Ireland  in  the  measure.  It  was  an  accident  that  the 
two  proposals  for  Home  Rule  and  Conscription  were 
synchronous  in  time,  though  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  advocate  and  press  each  on  its  merits. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  alleging  that  there  was 
a  bargain  to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  in  return  for 
Conscription,  though  he  agreed  they  were  inseparable 
parts  of  the  same  problem. 

"But  two  great  events  happened.  One  was  the 
discovery  in  May  of  a  sinister  and  formidable  con- 
spiracy of  Sinn  Fein  leaders  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  plot  was  to  mature  at  the  very  moment  and 
designedly  in  co-operation  with  the  attempt  of  the 
Germans  to  annihilate  our  armies.  The  information 
was  absolutely  new  to  the  Government  in  May,  and 
the  revelations  occasioned  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion. That  made  a  great  change  in  die  situation. 
Agitation,  crime,  and  lawlessness  was  one  thing,  and 
treason  was  another.  That  made  it  impossible  to 
pursue  their  Home  Rule  policy  for  the  time  being. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  produce  a  Bill  which  there 
was  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  anyone  accepting. 
It  would  have  been  almost  a  crime. 

"Without  Home  Rule,  Lord  Curzon  went  on,  they 
could  not  expect  to  secure  Conscription  except  at  a 
wholly  disproportionate  cost.  Another  great  event 
which  changed  the  situation  was  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  advising  their  flock  to  re- 
sist Conscription  to  the  utmost.  That  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  Imperial  supremacy  on  a  matter  where 
it  had  never  been  disputed.  Imperial  Parliament  had 
supreme  power.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Gevernment,  he  would  not  say  to  abandon 
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their  policy,  but  to  recognize  the  facts  and  adjust  their 
policy  accordingly.  He  did  not  agree  that  Lord 
French's  proclamation  was  an  act  of  weakness.  Steps 
were  being  taken  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  getting 
the  men,  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  be  too  san- 
guine, he  believed  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  were  hopeful  of  the  result.  The  Cabinet 
believed  it  better  to  get  50,000  volunteers  from  Ire- 
land than  to  secure  a  larger  number  at  the  cost  per- 
haps of  civil  war." 

A  fuller  account  of  the  manifold  complications 
that  arise  from  this  new  situation  must  be  reserved 
for  a  later  date,  as  the  change  of  policy  has  been  too 
extreme  for  the  press  to  adjust  itself  to  a  sober  vision 
of  an  Irish  outlook  so  thoroughly  transformed.  It 
may  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  no  responsible 
newspaper  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Government's 
change  of  policy.  The  Times,  the  supporter,  even  the 
mentor,  of  the  Government  through  thick  and  thin, 
balks  most  decidedly,  and  gives  the  following  expres- 
sion to  its  feelings  in  an  editorial  (June  22)  entitled, 
"Does  the  Irish  Policy  Stand?" 

"Not  even  Lord  Curzon's  oratory  could  make  his 
version  of  the  Government's  Irish  policy  magnificent. 
His  speech  of  Thursday  night  sounded  like  a  hope- 
less confession  of  failure.  As  an  explanation  of  fail- 
ure, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  altogether  incomplete. 
No  one  who  had  really  followed  the  course  of  Irish 
affairs  was  half  so  dumbfounded  as  Lord  Curzon  sug- 
gests by  the  revelation  last  month  that  Sinn  Fein  was 
in  league  with  the  Germans.  That  fact  (pace  Lord 
Wimborne)  was  abundantly  patent  all  the  time,  and 
the  whole  raison  d'etre  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the 
project  of  self-government  to  which  it  led,  was  the 
belief  that  Sinn  Fein  could  ultimately  be  checkmated 
by  the  forces  of  constitutional  Nationalism.  The  real 
effect  of  the  May  revelations  was  not  that  they  frus- 
trated Home  Rule,  but  that  they  compelled  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deport  a  number  of  Sinn  Fein  leaders — 
to  the  great  practical  advantage  of  Ireland,  whatever 
the  sentimental  reaction  in  East  Cavan.  Lord  Cur- 
zon, it  is  true,  was  on  firmer  ground  in  dealing  with 
the  other  'great  event'  which  has  affected  the  course 
of  policy.  The  claim  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  in- 
terfere as  a  Church  in  politics  is  as  serious  as  it  is 
intolerable.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
the  Bishops  have  postponed  self-government,  which 
they  have  always  detested  and  fought  in  secret;  but 
it  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  any  Church  in 
these  islands  has  set  itself  in  open  opposition  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Law.  No  review  of  Irish  affairs 
could  fail  to  place  this  fact  in  the  foreground,  and 
here  at  least  Lord  Curzon  is  justified  in  describing 
the  situation  as  radically  changed. 

"But  the  gravest  defect  in  his  speech  was  its  ob- 
scurity about  the  future.  He  stated,  indeed,  in  paren- 
thesis, that  the  Government  had  neither  abandoned 
their  policy  nor  changed  their  front.  Yet  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  to  the  whole  of  his  hearers  was  that 
they  have  in  fact  done  both,  and  that  Home  Rule  and 
Conscription,  these  dependent  or  independent  objects 
of  a  score  of  solemn  pledges,  have  gone  together  into 
the  abyss  of  forsaken  causes.    Is  this  really  the  case? 


Have  the  Government  recanted  or  merely  procrasti- 
nated (as  indeed  the  hard  facts  of  the  situation  may 
well  require)?  Was  Lord  Curzon  speaking  textually 
to  his  brief,  or  was  his  announcement  colored  by  pref- 
erences of  his  own?  We  have  said  little  hitherto  of 
recent  developments  under  the  new  regime  in  Dublin, 
but  they  are  not  wholly  calcuated — apart  from  a  cer- 
tain welcome  vigor  in  administration — to  establish 
the  belief  in  a  far-sighted  and  consistent  outlook. 
Taken  together  with  this  speech  of  Lord  Curzon's, 
they  become  more  and  more  bewildering,  and  we  trust 
that  our  Parliamentary  Correspondent  is  right  when 
he  tells  us  hopefully  that  the  policy  stands.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  case  for  plainer  statement." 

The  Liberals  are,  of  course,  furious.  A  correct 
estimate  of  their  attitude  is  furnished  by  the  leading 
article  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  June  21,  which 
calls  Lord  Curzon's  explanations  "confused  and  un- 
intelligible." The  Government,  it  says,  "had  set  up 
a  committee  to  draft  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  given  to  understand  that  it  has 
been  steadily  at  work  during  the  month  of  May  with 
a  fair  promise  of  producing  an  agreed  measure." 
That  after  all  this,  and  "after  fencing  with  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  weeks.  .  .  . 
they  should  suddenly  tell  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
whole  of  their  Irish  policy  has  been  abandoned,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Government."  "We 
ask  any  sensible  and  fair-minded  Englishman,"  the 
Gazette  concludes,  "whether  he  thinks  that  Ireland 
can  continue  to  be  governed  on  these  principles,  and 
whether  he  can  fairly  expect  that  Irishmen  will  trust 
a  Government  which  swings  violently  between  policy 
and  policy,  which  is  so  little  capable  of  measuring 
the  facts  and  forces  at  work,  and  so  wilful  in  reject- 
ing the  advice  of  those  who  know.  The  Irish  ques- 
tion cannot  be  left  where  it  is.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  cause  to  redeem  our  pledged  word  to 
the  Irish,  and  steadily  to  resist  the  tendencies  which 
are  drawing  us  back  into  the  old  vicious  circle  in 
which  coercion  makes  rebellion  and  rebellion  justifies 
coercion.  Fortunately  the  Home  Rule  Act  is  on  the 
Statute-book,  and  it  cannot  be  blotted  out." 

The  paper  which  seems  to  have  more  prescience 
of  the  Government's  real  policy  than  any  other  is  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  has  been  throughout  an  ad- 
vocate of  Federalism,  or  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  and  then  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  questions 
likewise,  on  the  basis  of  the  devolution  of  local  gov- 
ernment per  se,  rather  than  on  the  strict  nationalistic 
issue  which,  it  is  feared,  would  threaten  the  unity  of 
the  British  Isles  with  separate  racial  sovereignties  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  type.  It  sums  up  the  present  situa- 
tion in  this  light  in  the  following  words  of  moderation 
(June  21): 

"It  is  not  a  time  for  adventure,  and  no  one  out- 
side the  Ministry  can  claim  a  full  acquaintance  with 
all  the  facts  which  must  influence  them.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  limits  of  the  old  Home  Rule  philosophy 
will  no  longer  contain  the  Irish  problem.  It  seems  to 
require  tackling  upon  broader  lines  with  an  eye  to  the 
general  devolution  of  local  government  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  Only  a  scheme  of  Federalism  can 
do  full  justice  to  Nationalist  Ireland,  to  Ulster,  and 
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to  the  even  more  congested  public  business  of  Eng- 

lang,  Scotland,  and  Wales.    It  is  in  that  direction 

that  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  politicians  are  now  turn- 
ip 

ing. 

Lord  Curzon  made  it  clear  that  the  Government's 
campaign  for  50,000  recruits  would  go  forward. 
This  passage  of  his  speech  illustrates  more  clearly 
than  any  other  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  the 
British  Government  is  now  confronted  in  Ireland  and 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  (Times,  June  21) : 

"Would  the  Government  succeed  in  getting  the  re- 
cruits? Success  would  depend  largely  upon  two  fac- 
tors— the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  He  would  be 
very  surprised  if  the  clergy  did  not  in  many  cases 
come  out  on  the  side  of  this  country  in  its  present 
crisis.  As  regards  the  Nationalists,  it  was  something 
that  three  or  four  Nationalist  members  had  offered  to 
serve  and  to  raise  forces,  and  he  thought  that  before 
long  steps  would  be  taken  in  that  direction.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  too  sanguine,  but  he  believed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  hoped  that 
the  Nationalists  would  help  with  all  the  energy  at 
their  disposal.  Whatever  the  result,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged— and  the  fact  had  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Cabinet  all  through — that  it  was  better 
to  get  50,000,  he  thought  he  might  even  say  a  smaller 
number  of  volunteers,  from  Ireland  than  to  secure, 
even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  a  larger  number  at 
the  cost  of  dislocation,  strife,  bloodshed,  and,  per- 
haps, even  civil  war." 

Finally,  a  special  announcement  by  the  Times' 
Parliamentary  Correspondent,  which  bears  all  the 
marks  of  inspiration,  should  be  studied  attentively 
as  probably  the  nearest  guide  to  the  Government's 
real  policy  the  crisis  has  yet  brought  forth.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"Lord  Curzon's  rather  startling  announcement  of 
Irish  policy — perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
call  it  his  negation  of  Irish  policy — seems  to  have 
been  interpreted  too  rapidly  by  his  audience.  The 
Government,  as  we  understand,  regard  their  twin  pro- 
posals as  postponed  but  by  no  means  abandoned.  In 
other  words,  they  have  no  intention  either  of  with- 
drawing their  application  of  the  Military  Service  Bill 
to  Ireland  or  of  relaxing  their  efforts  to  frame  a  meas- 
ure of  self-government.  Recent  events  in  Ireland  have 
undoubtedly  convinced  them  that  their  first  business 
is  to  establish  law  and  order,  but  their  policy  remains 
unchanged." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Ballin  on  Freedom  in  World  Trade 

Journal  des  Desbats  (June  19).  Herr  Ballin, 
president  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  has  made 
the  following  statement  to  175  members  of  the  Reich- 
stag, who  had  been  invited  by  the  Hamburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  examine  the  services  rendered  to  the 
German  cause  by  the  Hamburg  merchants:  "You  must 
see  to  the  abandonment  of  the  dangerous  project  of 
settling  the  economic  life  of  our  people,  and  of  regu- 
lating the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  in  the 


courtyard  of  some  military  barracks.  Give  us  light, 
air,  liberty. 

"Is  it  intended  to  reconstruct  our  political  econ- 
omy by  constraint?  We  cannot  and  we  will  not  per- 
mit it!  Foundations  are  being  laid  for  an  economic 
war  after  the  war  of  arms.  We  cannot  use  constraint 
where  we  demand  liberty  from  our  enemies;  we  can- 
not fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  Mittel-Europa.  We  can  only  consider 
a'  peace  which  will  re-establish  the  freedom  of 
forces." 

In  summing  up  Herr  Ballin  pronounced  these 
words,  which  appear  to  be  of  great  importance: 
"We  demand  with  the  utmost  energy  that  the  raw 
materials  and  the  food  supplies  from  across  the  sea 
be,  after  the  war,  distributed  under  equal  conditions, 
taking  into  account  the  participation  which  each  coun- 
try had  in  this  exportation  in  1913.  We  also  demand 
guarantees  for  complete  equality  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world." 

Herr  Ballin  concluded  by  recognizing  the  utility 
of  a  certain  state  control  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion, but  he  vigorously  opposed  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing this  supervision  to  last  for  three  years.  He  like- 
wise opposed  the  plan  of  creating  thousands  of  war 
societies. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

No  Peace  Without  Raw  Materials 

The  writer  of  the  article  summarized  below  shows 
the  vital  necessity  to  the  economic  life  of  Germany 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  will  give  free  entrance  into 
Germany  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs. 
Vossische  Zeitung,  May  23,  1918.  (Rucker  Emb- 
den). 

"Besides  other  great  questions  of  the  future  the 
problem  of  the  supplying  of  Germany  with  industrial 
raw  materials  and  food  stuffs  after  the  war  increases 
constantly  in  importance.  The  condition  called  forth 
by  the  economic  warfare — especially  the  shutting  off 
of  all  imports— is  regarded  by  many  as  but  tempo- 
rary. It  is  frequently  assumed  that  with  the  close  of 
the  war  normal  conditions  of  supply  will  be  restored. 
This  is  fundamentally  untrue. 

"Although  Germany  is  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
through  her  own  resources  and  by  the  aid  of  sup- 
plies obtained  from  the  territories  which  she  has 
taken,  the  importation  of  industrial  raw  materials 
and  food  stuffs  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
restoration  of  German  economic  life  after  the  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  as  soon  as  posssible  to  create  bet- 
ter conditions  of  existence  for  the  people  and  to  re- 
store to  a  peace  footing  German  industry,  upon  which 
rests  Germany's  economic  power  and  greatness. 

"The  situation  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
raw  materials  and  food  stuffs  in  which  Germany  and 
her  allies  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  evi- 
dent. The  enemies  of  Germany,  especially  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  will  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  turn  this  situation  to  their  advantage.  They 
will  attempt  to  exclude  Germany  an  as  industrial 
producer. 

"Almost  all  important  wares  such  as  wheat,  nutri- 
tive foods,  rice,  lard,  bacon,  cotton,  wool,  jute,  phos- 
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phate,  rubber,  most  metals  and  other  articles  of  sup- 
ply are  controlled  by  Great  Britain  and  America,  by 
their  allies  and  by  the  neutral  countries  forced  by 
them  into  political  and  economic  dependence.  Be- 
cause of  this  Germany  is  made  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  Entente  for  the  importation  of  raw 
materials  and  food  stuffs.  It  is  an  additional  diffi- 
culty that  England  has  suppressed  all  German  foreign 
enterprises  which  could  be  of  use  to  her;  morever, 
that  the  enemies  of  Germany  can  remain  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  world  market,  while  Germany  is  cut 
off  from  the  world  and  must  gradually  build  up  her 
relations  again. 

"'By  her  control  of  the  cables  England  can  injure 
German  commerce  still  more.  The  German  merchant 
will  as  a  result  of  this  be  delayed  everywhere  in  for- 
eign countries  in  resuming  his  business  and  will  be 
preceded  by  the  merchants  of  the  countries  hostile  to 
Germany,  and  by  those  of  neutral  countries. 

"In  view  to  this  situation  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  importation  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  and 
food 'stuffs  through  private  initiative  on  the  basis  of 
free  treaties.  Germany  would  be  unable  to  break 
through  the  hostile  ring,  even  though  the  condition 
should  be  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  the  trade 
war  be  discontinued.  The  enemies  of  Germany  by 
means  of  the  influence  which  they  have  already 
gained  could  work  secretly  for  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
many's economic  position. 

"A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
obtained  only  through  agreements  between  individual 
states  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  a  question  as  to 
how  this  may  be  arranged.  The  simple  agreement 
that  no  country  may  take  measures  to  injure  or  to 
obstruct  the  trade  of  the  other  will  by  no  means 
suffice.  Even  the  establishment  of  contingent  exports 
would  not  offer  sufficient  security.  These  are  of  no 
value  when  the  supplies  are  not  furnished.  The  sup- 
plies could  be  delayed,  prices  could  be  raised  and 
in  this  way  a  considerable  war  indemnity  could  be 
extracted  from  Germany.  The  Entente  nations  would 
be  supplied  before  Germany,  their  industries  would 
be  running  under  normal  conditions  again  while  Ger- 
man factories  were  still  inactive.  This  would  mean 
that  they  would  take  the  first  place  in  the  world  mar- 
ket while  Germany  would  be  unable  by  the  inactiv- 
ity of  her  industries  to  provide  labor  and  wages  for 
the  soldiers  returning  from  war. 

"If  England  should  succeed  in  cutting  off  raw 
materials  for  some  time,  German  economic  life  would 
be  crippled  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  work- 
men left  from  the  war  would  be  compelled  to  emi- 
grate. 

'"Only  firmly  bound  agreements  concerning  the 
delivery  of  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  with  the  time  of  delivery,  the  details  of 
transportation  and  of  payment,  can  be  of  use  to  Ger- 
many. Germany  must  be  able  to  obtain  raw  material 
and  food  stuffs  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  En- 
tente nations,  otherwise  she  would  remain  impover- 
ished and  in  debt,  lacking  the  means  and  the  power 
to  carry  on  the  heavy  process  of  armament  which  will 
be  necessary  after  the  war. 


"For  this  reason  every  German  must  be  convinced 
upon  this  one  subject:  No  peace  without  the  assur- 
ance of  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  food 
stuffs. 

"No  political  interest  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  an  economic  interest,  likewise  no  economic 
interest  may  be  sacrificed  for  a  political  interest. 

"A  firmly  established  position  in  the  economic 
realm,  a  supply  of  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs,  is 
just  as  vital  a  necessity  for  our  people  as  is  a  firmly 
established  position  in  a  military  and  political  sense. 

The  Military  Situation  of  the  Central  Powers 
The  Bavarian  Minister  of  War,  Count  von  Hel- 
lingrath,  is  reported  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  June 
15,  1918,  to  have  made  the  following  statements: 

"The  military  situation  of  the  Central  Powers  has 
become  more  favorable  since  the  Spring  of  1918  than 
it  was  in  all  the  previous  years  of  the  war.  This  has 
probably  become  perceptible  to  the  outer  world  also 
by  this  time.  The  intended  offensive  of  the  Allies 
could  not  be  carried  out  on  any  part  of  their  front. 
The  defection  of  Russia  and  of  Roumania  enabled 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to  make  up  for  the 
numerical  speriority  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  at- 
tack of  the  German  Army  in  the  region  of  Amiens, 
Ypres  and  to  the  Marne,  forced  the  Allies  to  assume 
the  defensive  and  compelled  them  to  use  their  main 
reserves.  In  fact  it  has  already  brought  about  the 
crushing  of  the  Allied  forces.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  and  the  amount  of  booty  captured  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  process  of  anni- 
hilation. Thus  the  plans  of  the  Allies  aiming  at  the 
resumption  of  an  offensive  are  postponed  to  some  fu- 
ture time,  and  England,  France,  and  Italy  are  com- 
pelled to  stake  all  their  hopes  on  the  American  help 
which,  because  of  a  lack  of  American  tonnage  or  the 
effect  of  the  U-boat  warfare,  has  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  Allies.  The  Americans  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about  a  favorable  deci- 
sion for  some  time. 

"The  twelfth  Isonzo  Battle  has  created  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  Front  which  extends  far  into  Italian  terri- 
tory and  which  threatens  to  surround  the  enemy  posi- 
tion from  Southern  Tyrol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave. 
At  no  point  along  the  whole  front  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave,  is  there  a  single  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  a  strategically  valuable  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  Central  Powers 
has  brought  them  very  near  to  certain  decisive,  stra- 
tegic goals — in  the  Ypres  sector  the  Channel  harbors, 
at  Amiens  the  breaking  of  the  French-English  liaison, 
and  finally  Venice  and  of  the  Po  Line." 

In  conclusion,  the  Minister  of  War  discussed  the 
repeated  demands  in  the  French  Press  of  the  last  few 
days  that  Germany  should  state  her  conditions  of 
peace.  He  called  attention  to  the  repeated  offers  of 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  and  declared: 
"the  reply  to  this  questiton  comes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  administration;  a  soldier  is  only  expected 
to  do  his  duty!" 

The  Strategic  Goal 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  (June  5,  1918) : 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  offensive  in  the 
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West  the  Allied  Press  has  attempted  to  quiet  the  peo- 
ple with  misleading  phrases.  At  every  great  attack 
of  this  offensive  they  spoke  of  hidden  goals  decided 
upon  by  the  German  General  Staff,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  declare  after  a  certain  time  that  the  German  attack 
had  failed,  since  it  had  not  reached  the  goal  of  opera- 
tions. During  the  attack  in  Flanders  it  was  decided 
that  Calais  was  the  goal  and  now  Paris  is  represented 
as  the  goal  of  the  German  offensive.  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  have  never  waged  a  geographical 
war.  Their  goal  was  always  the  weakening  and  the 
final  annihilation  of  the  enemy  power.  In  the  East 
they  have  shown  us  how  they  actually  attained  this 
goal  and  in  the  West  their  plans  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Every  attack  which  is  part  of  our 
great  offensive  is  carried  forward  until  the  enemy 
counter  attack  has  become  so  strong  that  further  ad- 
vance of  our  troops  would  mean  heavy  losses. 

"Hindenburg  has  repeatedly  said  that  human  life 
is  precious  and  for  that  reason  the  German  leaders 
avoid  losses  out  of  proportion  of  their  successes. 
Our  successes  up  to  the  present  have  surpassed  ex- 
pectations. Through  our  last  thrust  as  far  as  the 
Marne  and  beyond  Soissons  we  have  forced  Foch  to 
bring  a  large  number  of  French  Divisions  from  a 
distance,  as  from  the  farthest  wing  in  Alsace  and 
from  the  sea,  to  the  present  battle-front.  The  more 
the  Franco-British  Army  is  forced  in  as  replace- 
ments so  much  the  more  quickly  is  the  German  stra- 
tegic goal  attained,  the  weakening  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  forces.  The  reserves  now  put  in 
in  large  numbers  by  Foch  are  being  missed  at  other 
points.  The  German  leaders  are  taking  this  into  ac- 
count and  if  apparent  calm  should  prevail  during  the 
next  few  days  impatience  would  be  very  much  out  of 
place.  The  offensive  is  being  carried  on  even  when 
it  shows  no  outward  appearance  of  progress.  The 
moment  of  surprise  which  the  German  leaders  have 
utilized  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  will  not  be 
lacking  in  future  attacks. 

"After  we  had  reached  the  Marne  on  May  30th, 
our  next  goal  was  the  extension  of  the  front  captured 
in  order  to  secure  the  gain.  This  succeeded  quickly 
toward  the  East  where  the  operations  came  to  a  defi- 
nite conclusion.  The  position  on  the  Marne  is  firmly 
in  our  hands.  Towards  the  West  more  violent  con- 
tests were  necessary,  since  Foch  (by  means  of  the  rail- 
road system  at  his  disposal)  could  quickly  put  in  re- 
serves there.  With  great  exertion  of  power  he  at- 
tempted to  retake  Soissons  but  did  not  succeed.  The 
important  advance  west  of  Soissons  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  June  4th,  has  very  largely  assured  this  im- 
portant center  against  further  attack.  Our  position 
is  now  protected  against  flank  movements.  The  Ger- 
man advance  on  the  Ourcq  in  the  direction  of  the  For- 
est of  Villers-Cotterets  had  the  same  effect.  We  have 
now  achieved  a  frontal  formation  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Marne  which  is  essentially  more  favorable 
than  that  of  June  2d.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  ad- 
vance west  of  Chateau-Thierry  which  took  us  two 


kilometers  beyond  the  Bussiares-Bouresches  Road. 
Another  great  step  forward  has  been  made." 

Clothing  Requisitions 

Tagliche  Rundschau  (May  26,  1918): 
"Unfortunately  the  voluntary  surrender  of  cloth- 
ing is  not  popular,  which  can  of  course  be  accounted 
for  in  several  ways.  The  lack  of  available  materials 
is  admitted,  most  people  have  just  enough  clothing  for 
their  own  use  and  fear  the  necessity  of  providing 
themselves  with  new  clothes  if  they  surrender  part  of 
their  now  meager  equipment.  As  is  shown  in  a  let- 
ter received  at  the  office  of  the  Rundschau,  the  only 
inducement  to  surrender  clothes  is  the  promise  to  be 
excused  from  a  compulsory  requisition  at  a  later  date. 
But  this  offer  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
value  of  such  a  requisition,  for  most  people  have  al- 
ready voluntarily  restricted  their  purchases  of  new 
clothing  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  war,  a  patriotic 
measure,  while  those  who  by  their  example  have 
forced  their  neighbors  to  indulge  in  the  doubtful  lux- 
ury of  new  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  social  rea- 
sons will  not  at  all  feel  the  pressure  of  a  requisition 
of  this  kind. 

"One  million  suits  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  workmen;  if  these  are  taken  from  the 
poorer  classes,  they  will  no  longer  posses  the  means 
for  being  respectably  dressed,  and  new  purchases  are 
not  in  the  least  desired.  The  only  just  way  to  enact 
this  law  will  be  to  allow  each  one  to  keep,  besides  his 
dress  clothes,  two  winter  and  two  summer  suits  and 
to  requisition  all  else.  Then,  if  the  German  race  af- 
ter a  few  years  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  nation 
of  rag-pickers,  they  will  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  their  princes  and  councillors  are 
not  better  off  than  they  themselves." 

Additions  to  the  Franco-German  Agreement 
for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners 

Strassburger  Post  (June  14) : 

"The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
publishes  the  following  memoir  to  the  Berne  Agree- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  be  observed 
by  Germany  and  France  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

"1.  No  military  prisoner,  whether  sick  or  well, 
shall  remain  longer  than  18  months  in  captivity.  All 
those  40  years  old  and  the  fathers  of  at  least  three 
children,  as  well  as  all  those  over  45  years  of  age, 
shall  be  sent  home  directly.  The  number  on  both 
sides  will  probably  exceed  100,000. 

"2.  No  measures  for  punishment  of  prisoners 
will  be  applied  without  an  announcement  of  at  least 
a  month  in  advance. 

"3.  There  will  be  no  more  civilian  prisoners. 
Those  now  in  captivity  may  return  home,  or  remain 
where  they  are  on  the  condition  that  a  fixed  residence 
be  assigned  to  them. 

"4.    Deportations  shall  be  abolished. 

"The  example  is  an  excellent  one.  The  Interna- 
tional Committee  invites  the  other  belligerents,  i.e. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Austria,  etc.,  to  open  negotia- 
tions of  the  same  kind." 
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The  Austrian  Offensive — The  Attack  Along 
the  Brenta 

The  articles  on  the  Austrian  offensive  which  have 
so  far  appeared  in  the  Italian  press  have  not  been 
studies  of  the  attack  as  a  whole,  but  impressions  of 
the  action  at  particular  points  of  the  front, — some  of 
which,  however,  contribute  details  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  delta  Sera, 
A.  Fraccaroli,  begins  his  first  article  (June  15)  by 
pointing  out  that  the  success  of  the  resistance  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  Italian  Intelli- 
gence Section. 

"Not  only  did  the  Italian  Command  know  when 
the  bombardment  was  to  begin  and  where  it  would 
be  most  intense,  but  knew  also  the  precise  hour  of 
its  beginning,  so  that  all  was  ready  for  the  counter- 
preparation.  ...  It  knew  that  the  Austrian  Artil- 
lery had  receive  the  order  to  open  fire  at  five  minutes 
past  three  this  morning.  ...  On  the  Altipiano 
of  Asiago,  across  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and  from 
the  east  to  Monte  Grappa,  where  we  knew  the  enemy's 
fire  would  be  intense,  our  batteries  began  precisely 
at  midnight  a  short  concentration  of  fire  on  the  en- 
emy's artillery  positions,  on  his  first  lines,  and  above 
all  on  certain  zones  in  the  immediate  rear  in  which 
troops  were  then  being  concentrated  for  the  attack. 
Our  fire,  which  was  extremely  violent,  lasted  for 
twenty  minutes;  ....  then,  at  half  past  two, 
precisely  thirty-five  minutes  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Austrian  bombardment,  our  bat- 
teries again  opened  a  violent  fire  along  the  whole  line, 
and  continued  it  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the  enemy's 
preparations  for  the  attack." 

The  writer,  noting  that  this  offensive  was  by  far 
the  greatest  effort  Austria  had  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  war,  against  any  adversary, — states  that  on 
the  front  of  one  Italian  army,  in  the  Trentino,  the 
Austrians  had  concentrated  1,000  guns.  Fifteeen 
hundred  guns,  including  a  large  number  of  heavy 
pieces,  had  been  concentrated  on  the  Altipiano  (be- 
tween the  Astico  and  the  Brenta).  Here  the  enemy's 
fire  was  directed  especially  against  Cima  Echar, 
Costalunga,  Valbella,  Col  del  Rosso,  and  upon  the 
immediate  rear  lines.  In  general,  the  bombardment 
was  very  violent  all  the  way  from  the  Astico  to  the 
Piave;  whereas  to  the  west,  toward  the  Guidicarie 
and  the  region  of  the  Tonale,  it  was  no  more  than  nor- 
mal. 

Another  correspondent,  G.  Civinini,  writing  in  the 
Corriere  on  the  day  following,  stated  that  in  the 
mountain  zone  the  first  phase  of  the  attack  during 
which  the  Austrians  were  able  to  overrun  in  places 
the  lines  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment, lasted  only  three  or  four  hours.    Even  then 


they  were  able  to  advance  only  at  the  cost  of  consid- 
erable losses  from  the  Italian  fire,  and  before  noon  the 
Italian  counter-attacks  had  checked  their  progress. 
Both  French  and  English  forces  were  also  engaged  on 
the  Altipiano.  (The  semi-official  press  communigue  is- 
sued on  the  evening  of  the  16th  noted  that  a  prompt 
English  counter-attack  had  secured  the  position  north 
of  Cesuna — southwest  of  Asiago — while  the  French 
immediately  regained  a  strong  point  southwest  of 
Pennar,  capturing  the  force  which  had  occupied  it.) 
Among  the  points  where  the  Austrian  pressure  was 
strongest  were  the  lines  at  Val  Bella  and  Col  d'Echele, 
just  west  of  the  Brenta.  Here  the  defences  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment,  and  the  attacking  forces, 
although  losing  heavily  from  the  fire  of  the  machine 
guns  which  had  survived,  passed  through,  reacning 
Costalunga  and  Col  del  Rosso.  Several  detachments 
reached  Sasso,  from  whence  they  directed  an  attack 
on  Pizzo  Razea,  (at  the  head  of  the  Val  Sasso),  in 
order  to  break  through  down  into  the  Val  Frenzela. 
Pizzo  Razea,  however,  held  on,  though  surrounded 
and  heavily  attacked  four  times;  and  soon  after  noon 
began  the  counter-attacks,  which  drove  the  enemy 
from  Costalunga  and  by  degrees  from  around  Col 
del  Rosso.  To  the  northwest,  the  Austrians  gained 
the  Cima  di  San  Francisco  but  the  Italians  held 
against  heavy  attacks  positions  on  the  Cornone  which 
prevented  the  enemy  from  debouching  down  the  Val 
Frenzela  into  the  Brenta  Valley. 

The  hardest  struggle,  however,  and  apparently 
the  most  critical  point  of  the  action  in  the  mountain 
zone,  was  around  the  Col  Moschin  and  the  summits 
east  of  it  which  dominate  the  Valley  of  the  Brenta 
just  above  its  entry  into  the  plain.  Here  too,  the 
defences  were  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  the  enemy, 
attacking  in  the  direction  of  the  Col  del  Miglio 
reached  the  crest  near  the  Casa  Mattiel,  where  the 
Italian  observers  saw  them  appear  silhouetted  on  the 
sky  line,  and  then  spreading  out  over  the  plateau. 
They  reached  the  Fenilon,  and  turned  the  Col  Mos- 
chin, from  which  after  a  hard  struggle  the  defenders 
were  forced  back.  From  Col  Moschin  the  Austrians 
looked  down  on  Bassano.  "From  there  the  Austrian 
irruption  spread  out,  and  for  several  hours  appeared 
to  be  victorious;  the  whole  morning  passed  in  painful 
anxiety."  But  the  southern  spurs  of  the  heights  held 
out,  (although  the  Italian  batteries  posted  here  had 
to  fire  in  the  open),  and  toward  noon  the  fight  was 
seen  to  be  breaking  out  again  over  the  slopes  of  the 
fenilon,  and  the  Austrians  could  be  seen  retreating. 
After  recovering  Fenilon  the  Italians  pressed  on 
against  the  Col  Moschin.  The  whole  summit  then  dis- 
appeared from  view  in  a  violent  thunderstorm  for 
some  time.  The  fight  continued  until  night  again  hid 
the  summit  from  view,  and  the  observers  back  in  the 
Italian  lines  stood  listening  to  a  battle  of  which  they 
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could  see  nothing,  and  from  which  no  reports  came 
in.  At  last  out  of  the  darkness  a  light  began  signal- 
ling from  the  heights  to  the  north.  "Monte  Moschin 
is  in  our  hands  again." 

An  article  in  the  Corriere  of  June  19,  points  out 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Italian  counter-prepara- 
tion fire.  (During  one  hour,  the  small  caliber  guns 
alone,  on  the  Altipiano,  fired  30,000  rounds) .  This 
not  only  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  troops  wait- 
ing to  attack,  but  in  many  places  destroyed  all  means 
of  communication  and  liaison  between  the  attacking 
troops  and  their  higher  Commands.  The  elaborate 
orders  prepared  for  the  attack,  with  precise  time- 
tables for  every  stage  of  the  advance,  were  in  some 
cases  not  changed  even  when  the  failure  of  the  attack 
had  rendered  them  useless.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  the  offensive  prisoners  were  captured 
bearing  the  original  orders — unchanged  and  still  in 
force — which  were  drawn  up  before  the  first  attack. 
An  Austrian  division  was  stationed  at  San  Marino, 
four  kilometers  up  the  Brenta  from  the  Italian  ad- 
vanced lines,  with  orders  to  come  forward  in  reserve 
on  the  third  day  of  the  attack,  after  the  assaulting 
troops  had  passed  on  down  the  Valley.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  Division  was  still  there,  with  its 
orders  unchanged,  still  waiting  to  follow  up  an  ad- 
vance that  had  failed  two  days  before. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Austrian  Defeat 
Henry  Bidou  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  June  26: 
"After  eight  days'  fighting,  the  attack  of  the  Austrian 
Armies  in  Italy  ended,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  in 
a  marked  defeat.    We  have  documents  which  admit 
the  ambitions  of  the  enemy.    We  have  published  the 
order  of  Colonel  Mittereger  to  the  3rd  Regiment. 
Since  then,  the  Italian  papers  of  the  20th  have  pub- 
lished the  order  of  Field-Marshal  Conrad,  command- 
ing the  right  group  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ar- 
mies.   This  order  was  to  be  read  to  the  troops  on  the 
15th,  during  the  artillery  preparation.    'Soldiers,'  he 
said,  'for  months  and  months,  while  you  valiantly  re- 
sisted and  fulfilled  your  duties  in  the  ice  and  snow, 
you  were  looking  down  upon  the  sunny  plains  of 
Italy.    The  time  has  come  for  you  to  go  down  into 
them.    Your  valor,   tried  on  the   battle-fields,  will 
know  no  obstacles.    Like  a  terrible  hurricane,  you 
will  break  both  the  faithless  and  perjured  Ally  and 
the  friends  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance.  You 
will  show  the  world  that  no  one  can  resist  your  hero- 
itm.    It  is  with  this  same  spirit  that  your  fathers, 
your  grandfathers,  your  ancestors  fought  and  con- 
quered the  same  enemy.    I  am  sure  that  you  will  do 

no  less,  and  that  you  will  surpass  them  

The  spirit,  the  future,  the  honor  of  the  old,  the  great, 
the  beloved,  and  the  common  Fatherland  is  in  your 

hands  This  is  to  be  an  irresistible  race 

to  victory.  With  firm  confidence  in  you,  I  cry:  Break 
down  everything  in  front  of  you.' 

"Thus  spoke  Marshal  Conrad,  but  his  troops 
never  started  this  breaking  process.  From  that  very 
day,  they  were  beaten.  Six  hours  after  the  attack 
was  launched,  he  was  forced  to  engage  along  the  first 


objective  his  second  line  divisions,  reserved  for  an- 
other purpose.  There  is  no  more  certain  sign  of  a 
check.  On  the  17th,  the  center  was  in  turn  stopped 
on  the  Montello,  and,  on  the  20th,  the  last  great  ef- 
forts of  the  left  were  broken  along  the  lower  Piave, 
before  Fossalte.  On  that  day  the  correspondent  of 
die  Corriere  delta  Sera  wrote:  'A  great  triumphal 
cry  arose  from  the  mountains  of  the  Piave.'  The  bat- 
tle was  won  on  the  21st,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  Premier  informed  the  Chamber  that  there  had 
been  no  infantry  engagement  during  the  whole  day. 
Finally,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  Austrian  left 
recrossed  the  Piave,  while  the  center  evacuated  the 
Montello.  Everywhere,  excepting  for  a  small  force 
along  the  lower  Piave,  the  enemy  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  original  position. 

"It  is  naturally  quite  difficult  to  give  the  reasons 
for  this  serious  defeat.   The  Austrian  Command  must 
certainly  have  made  miscalculations.    Contrary  to  its 
maxims  of  1916  and  of  1917  it  tried  a  'pincers 
manoeuver,'  and  the  right  branch  failed  to  pinch. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  left  branch  and  the  center  were 
at  first  successful.    According  to  a  Reuter  note,  the 
center  occupied,  on  the  17th,  two-thirds  of  the  Mon- 
tello, while  the  left  had  crossed  the  Piave  along  a 
width  of  29  kilometers  and  pushed  the  Italians  back 
about  six  mies.     Here  fate  declared  itself  against 
the    enemy.     There    is   nothing   more  capricious 
than  mountain   torrents  like  the  Piave.  Suddenly 
swollen  by  the  rains,  this  river  carried  away  all  but 
four  of  the  Austrian  bridges  on  the  18th.   The  Arch- 
duke's Army  had  only  two  bridges  by  which  to  com- 
municate with  the  divisions  engaged  on  the  Montello. 
One  of  these  was  later  destroyed  and  the  other  was 
held  under  such  a  fire  that  it  became  useless.  Thus 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
Italian  reserves  were  going  to  act  to  bring  back  the 
battle  to  the  center  and  to  the  right,  the  Austrian  re- 
serves, separated  from  the  battle  ground  by  the  river, 
found  themselves  unable  to  intervene.    According  to 
the  Reuter  correspondent,  no  reserves  were  engaged 
at  the  Montello  after  the  18th.    The  case  was  not  en- 
tirely the  same  along  the  lower  Piave.    Fresh  troops 
intervened  in  the  battle  of  Lossom.    But  the  passage 
of  the  river  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult.  In 
fact,  acording  to  the  same  source,  Boroevic  engaged 
only  35  divisions.    He  was  beaten  with  only  half  of 
his  forces,  without  using  the  remainder;  this  would  be 
an  extremely  serious  blunder,  if  misfortune  had  not 
played  an  important  part  in  it." 

Hunger  in  Austria 

Manchester  Guardian,  June  21: 

"Beyond  dispute  or  disguise  Austria  is  very  hun- 
gry, and  only  with  great  difficulty  will  it  pass  over  the 
weeks  before  the  new  harvest  can  be  reaped.  The 
Ukraine,  from  which  so  much  was  promised,  has 
failed,  and  Hungary  and  Germany  have  refused  to 
give  Austria  relief.  The  policy  of  the  treaties  with 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Roumania — nakedly  crimes 
against  humanity — was  justified  to  the  peoples  of  Aus- 
tria as  securing  bread.  The  Austrian  peoples  see 
themselves  burdened  with  the  crime  but  denied  the 
bread.    And  the  war  persists  for  Austria,  without 
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glory,  without  the  promise  of  victory,  without  end  to 
the  blood-letting  and  the  misery. 

"Meanwhile  the  Government  of  Austria  becomes 
more  reactionary  as  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of 
the  people  increase.  Parliament  is  not  permitted  to 
meet,  the  Slav  majority  is  put  by  the  Government  be- 
yond the  pale,  and  a  new  alliance  is  on  the  stocks  to 
perpetuate  and  aggravate  Austria's  subjection  to  Ger- 
man Imperialism  and  German  oligarchy.  That  the 
discontent  is  bitter  and  the  tension  most  severe  among 
the  Austrian  peoples  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Even  so 
German  a  writer  as  Dr.  Friedjung  admits  that  'the  j 
fear  of  an  insurrection  prevails  in  many  quarters  in 
Vienna,  especially  in  the  higher.' 

"Nor  is  the  unrest  unlimited  to  the  Slavs.  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  German-speaking 
Socialists,  says  that  there  is  only  one  call  which  the 
German-speaking  working  classes  would  accept  with 
enthusiasism — the  call  to  a  rising.  The  Socialist  lead- 
ers think  the  time  not  ripe  yet,  though  the  hour  will 
strike. 

"For  our  part  we  shall  be  slow  to  prophesy  revo- 
lution in  Austria.  It  has  been  foretold  so  often  and 
so  regularly  failed  to  keep  the  tryst.  After  all,  if  the 
rising  is  to  spring  from  hunger,  the  space  between  now 
and  the  next  harvest  is  not  great,  and  Germany  would 
certainly  sacrifice  a  little  food  for  her  ally  if  that  was 
indispensable  to  avert  a  collapse.  But  if  ever  the  peo- 
ples of  Austria  are  to  assert  themselves  it  will  not  be 
simply  because  bread  is  lacking,  nor  will  a  dole  of 
bread  exercise  a  really  dangerous  spirit  of  revolt." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

The  Reduced  Bread  Ration 
Announcement  of  a  decreased  bread  ration  for 
Vienna,  from  1260  to  630  grams  (from  2  3-4  lbs.  to 
1  3-8  lbs.)  per  week,  which  came  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  beginning  of  a  much  heralded  offen- 
sive on  the  Italian  front,  has  brought  about  a  serious 
political  situation  to  which  in  a  measure  may  be  at- 
tributed the  recent  fall  of  the  von  Seidler  ministry. 
The  Vienna  Press,  and  more  particularly  the  radical 
socialistic  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  18,  took 
occasion  to  launch  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  ministry. 
At  the  same  time  it  publishes  an  appeal,  signed  by  the 
Vienna  Council  of  Workmen,  to  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  of  Austria  to  remain  calm  and  to  pa- 
tiently await  events. 

"The  reduction  of  the  bread  ration  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy,"  says  a  Vienna  dispatch  in  the  Berlin  Vor- 
waerts,  June  19,  "has  caused  tremendous  excitement. 
All  the  papers  without  exception  take' a  decided  po- 
sition against  these  regulations." 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  Imperative  Need" 
(Der  Noetige  Ernst)  the  radical  socialistic  Vienna  Ar- 
beiter Zeitung,  June  18,  attacks  the  government  and 
discusses  with  great  gravity  the  serious  situation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  reduction  of  the  bread  ration.  The 
paper  takes  the  administration  of  Dr.  von  Seidler  to 
task  for  what  it  declares  the  "frivolous  mishandling 
of  the  people's  patience  which  must  be  brought  to  an 
end." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  points  out  that  on  May  4 


when  von  Seidler  dismissed  the  ministry  he  declared 
"that  until  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  which  ac- 
cording to  present  intention  would  be  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  administration  will  devote  its  entire  strength 
to  the  present  domestic  problems,  but  especially  the 
rationing  of  the  people.  It  will  do  whatever  it  pos- 
sibly can  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  the  people." 

"That  was  on  May  4,"  continues  the  journal,  "and 
now  the  people  leani  through  the  curtailment  of  the 
bread  ration  how  the  Administration  has  carried  out 

its  high  sounding  program  Is  it  not  terrible 

that  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  we  are  encumbered 
with  such  an  Administration?" 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  June  18,  says  that 
the  capital  was  the  last  city  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
have  its  bread  ration  reduced.  This  paper  takes  a 
very  pessimistic  tone  in  speaking  of  the  situation.  It 
says: 

"In  this  unhopeful  situation  (failure  of  supplies 
from  Ukraine  and  Germany)  the  administration  has 
used  its  last  resource  and  decided  to  cut  in  half  the 
bread  ration  in  Vienna.  This  announcement,  which 
came  out  of  a  clear  sky,  a  representative  of  the  Food 
Minister  handed  to  the  Burgomaster  last  Saturday 
night  with  the  information  that  it  would  become  ef- 
fective immediately. 

"In  reply  the  Burgomaster  informed  the  repre- 
sentative of  Minister  Paul  that  he  could  not  take  cog- 
nisance of  the  communication  because  it  would  place 
upon  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  people  a  great  bur- 
den and  that  the  city  administration  could  not  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  for  maintaining  peace  and 
order." 

"The  people  of  Vienna,"  continues  the  Freie 
Presse,  "will  regard  the  curtailing  of  the  bread  ra- 
tion as  a  most  serious  failure  of  the  administration's 
interior  politics,  since  the  self-sacrifice  of  Vienna  is 
punished  with  a  further  reduction  in  the  bread  ration, 
while  the  abundance  thus  saved  is  sent  to  Bohemia 
and  Galicia.  An  appeal  to  the  Minister  President, 
Dr.  von  Seidler,  by  the  Burgomaster  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful." 

The  announcement  of  the  reduced  bread  ration 
was  followed  immediately  by  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  which  met  under  the  leadership  of  Burgo- 
master Dr.  Weiskirchner.  Regarding  this  meeting, 
the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  June  18,  says:  "After  con- 
sidering the  announcement  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  prepare  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the 
communal  council.  In  this  a  protest  will  be  launched 
against  the  regulation  and  the  government  requested 
to  abrogate  this  harsh  measure  within  a  short  time." 

The  Vienna  City  Council  has  issued  the  following 
announcement: 

"Germany  bound  herself  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
State  Treaty  to  undertake  to  provide  Austria  with 
flour,  both  for  the  civil  and  military  population,  ir- 
respective of  whether  this  was  to  be  done  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  Ukraine  or  Roumania  or  from  her  own 
German  reserves.  At  first  the  deliveries  were  made 
quite  smoothly,  but  for  the  last  week  Germany  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  quantity  agreed  on,  and  at  pres- 
ent, 2,000  trucks  of  flour,  of  which  1,000  are  for 
the  civil  population,  are  undelivered.    At  the  same 
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time  there  occurred  stagnation  in  grain  deliveries. 
Urgent  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  German  Army  Com- 
mand and  to  authoritative  quarters  in  Berlin,  while 
diplomatic  action  was  taken  by  our  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  and  at  the  German  Embassy  here." 

The  German  point  of  view  is  that  these  deliveries 
were  to  be  made  out  of  the  Ukraine  supplies  and  that 
she  never  promised  to  aid  Austria  out  of  her  own 
stores. 

The  appeal  of  the  Vienna  Council  of  Workmen 
was  published  as  a  leading  article  in  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung  in  the  same  issue  that  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  the  curtailed  ration.  It  urged  the  workers  not 
to  act  rashly  in  view  of  this  new  evil,  but  to  await  with 
calmness  and  patience  the  decision  of  the  Workmen's 
Council.  Especially  railroad  workers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  food  industries  are  urged  to  remain  at 
their  posts,  for  a  disruption  in  these  spheres  at  this 
time  would  magnify  the  horror  a  hundred  fold. 
Street  disturbances  and  riots,  the  robbing  of  bread 
wagons  and  similar  inhumanitarian  acts  are  to  be  as 
severely  condemned  as  before,  and  the  workers  of 
Vienna  are  called  upon  to  support  their  chosen  lead- 
ers in  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  their  country's  peril. 

War  Aims  and  World  Events 

Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  9,  1918. 
(Oscar  Mueller.) 

"The  policy  of  the  opposing  continental  powers  is 
already  entering  the  inevitable  destructive  crisis.  With 
Russia  they  came  into  the  war  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  conquest  and  they  are  now  atoning  for  their 
action.  As  a  result  of  her  collapse,  Russia  has  re- 
nounced the  external  Imperialism  which  desired  to 
bring  East  Germany,  Galicia,  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
European  and  a  large  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  under 
Pan-Slavism.  France  and  Italy  must  follow  Rus- 
sia's example  of  renunciation.  France  entered  the 
war  to  take  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Germany.  Italy  attempted  to  push 
forward  to  the  water-shed  of  the  Alps,  into  the  regions 
long  occupied  by  the  German  people,  and  to  seize  the 
supremacy  of  the  Adriatic,  not  to  mention  her  other 
demands  dictated  by  a  desire  for  greatness.  These 
aims  of  the  Allies  must  be  completely  given  up  before 
the  world  can  come  any  nearer  to  peace.  Within  the 
past  few  days  earnest  voices  in  the  German  Press  have 
again  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  German  war  aims, 
an  indication  that  in  the  midst  of  military  successes 
the  question  of  peace  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  Germans. 

"If  it  could  be  seen  how  difficult  and,  indeed,  how 
impossible  it  is  for  Germany  to  formulate  conditions 
(»f  peace  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  her  opponents,  the 
explanation  would  be  found  in  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  war.  Germany  came  into  the  war  with  no  other 
aim  than  that  of  defence.  Only  the  experiences  of  the 
war,  the  extent  of  the  danger  revealed  at  the  same 
time,  have  shown  her  the  means  of  warding  these  off 
in  the  future;  in  this  way  Poland,  the  system  of  eastern 
border  states  and  the  closer  welding  of  Mittel  Europa 
arose.  These  were  not  war  aims,  but  war  necessities 
and  safeguards  of  peace.   The  case  was  different  with 


the  Allies.  The  three  continental  powers  waged  an 
acknowledged  war  of  conquest  which  England  aided 
through  jealousy  and  selfishness  and  which  America 
supported  to  assure  her  markets  or  to  retain  her  pur- 
chasing power.  Here  we  find  clearly  defined  war 
aims;  on  Germany's  side  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  are  hindering  peace, 
because  they  have  not  changed  since  the  days  of  their 
greatest  confidence  of  victory.  Hence,  the  formula- 
tions of  conditions  of  peace  by  Germany  would  not 
hasten  the  coming  peace.  Germany  would  have  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  as  the  Allies  and  set  up  aims 
arising  from  her  wishes  alone  or  resting  upon  theoreti- 
cal considerations,  which  might  or  might  not  justify 
i  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  Central  Powers 
have  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  willingness  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace,  while  the  Allies  have  al- 
ways made  the  subjection  of  Germany  the  first  condi- 
tion. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Holland  as  Peace  Mediator? 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung — June  19. 
"Dutch  politicians  are  sounding  public  opinion  at 
home  and  abroad  as  to  how  their  movements  to  bring 
about  a  peace  mediation  are  viewed.  Their  circulars 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  so-called  peace 
offensives  which  took  place  in  England  and  Germany, 
were  prompted  and  supported  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments. Statesmen  and  politicians  on  both  sides 
I  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  If,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  no  negotiations  have  been  begun, 
the  originators  of  the  new  movement  think  that  it  is 
because  the  Governments  of  both  sides  continually 
couch  their  statements  in  such  fashion  that  they  may 
at  any  time  refer  to  them  to  show  that  they  have  been 
ready  for  peace,  and  also  in  order  to  keep  their  peo- 
ple under  the  illusion  that  duty  dictated  the  continua- 
tion of  this  war  because  the  opponent  was  not  willing 
to  enter  into  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

"The  warring  Governments  will  hardly  sponta- 
neously change  their  policy  and  make  new  declara- 
tions which  would  remove  all  doubts,  even  with  the 
enemy,  regarding  their  willingness  for  peace  and  their 
conditions.  As  long  as  there  is  no  certainity  on  the 
one  side  as  to  whether  such  a  declaration  will  find  re- 
sponse on  the  other,  fear  of  misinterpretation  as 
'Signs  of  Weakness'  prevents  each  Government  from 
giving  its  opinion. 

"On  the  strength  of  the  above  the  Dutch  friends 
ask  if  the  time  is  not  opportune  when  a  bridge  could 
be  spanned  between  the  two  parties,  who  without  help 
can  evidently  not  approach  each  other.  Could  not  one 
of  the  Neutral  Governments  say  to  the  Central  Powers: 
'We  are  under  the  belief  that  you  are  not  waging  a 
war  of  conquest.  We  believe  to  be  able  to  deduce  from 
declarations  made  by  your  statesmen  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  restore  complete  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence to  Belgium  and  evacuate  France,  that  fun- 
damentally you  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  sove- 
reign right  of  nations,  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  creation  of  a  universal  league  of  na- 
tions.' 

"And  could  they  not  at  the  same  time  say  to  the 
Allies:  'We  believe  that  you  are  not  aiming  at  a  com- 
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plete  destruction  of  Germany,  nor  demand  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria-Hungary,  nor  desire  to  carry 
on  an  economic  war  against  the  Central  Powers  after 
this  struggle,  in  short,  that  you  are  willing  to  enter 


into  peace  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  four  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  President  Wilson.' 

"The  practical  suggestions  made  by  these  gentle- 
men is  that  the  Dutch  Government  interpret  these  in- 
tentions to  the  nations  at  war,  in  order  to  propose  a 
third  peace  conference  at  the  Hague." 
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Lloyd  George  and  the  Russian  Problem 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on  June  24  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  Italian  victory  and  the 
"amazing  organization"  that  had  brought  "vast  num- 
bers of  first  rate  troops  to  France"  from  America  as 
its  principal  texts  is  generally  described  by  the  press 
of  June  25  as  "distinctly  heartening"  (Times).  The 
Premier  also  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  dis- 
cussed officially  the  British  attitude  toward  Russia. 

Turning  to  the  West  Front  he  made  the  exceeding- 
ly interesting  statement  that  he  would  be  surprised  if 
"in  a  short  time  the  Allies'  strength  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  Germany."  Indeed,  he  continued, 
(Times,  June  25)  "at  the  present  moment  the  Ger- 
mans are  in  the  position  of  having  to  draw  on  their 
last  reserves,  which  may  have  to  be  thrown  in  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month  or  two,  and  they  have  no 
further  reserves  to  call  upon  except  by  a  most  drastic 
comb-out  of  men  of  military  age  from  essential  in- 
dustries. That  in  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  Allies  have 
inflicted  very  heavy  losses  upon  the  Germans  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign." 

"At  the  same  time,"  to  continue  from  the  Times' 
summary  of  the  Premier's  speech,  "the  Prime  Min- 
ister frankly  admitted  that  during  the  next  couple  of 
months  the  position  must  be  a  very  anxious  one.  Still, 
it  was  gradually  improving,  from  the  Allied  point  of 
view,  and  all  he  could  say,  without  any  appearance 
of  boasting,  which  would  be  folly  in  a  struggle  of 
this  kind,  was  that  the  Allied  Generals  felt  confident 
as  to  the  issue.  We  are  on  the  eve,  he  declared,  of 
very  great  events.  The  issue  of  this  campaign  may 
depend  upon  the  next  great  German  blow.  The  Allies 
never  felt  better  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  certain  of  one  thing,  that,  if  an  indica- 
tion could  have  been  given  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  armies  on  March  29  of  the  position  as  it 
would  be  on  June  24,  the  Allies  would  have  been 
pleased,  and  the  Germans  would  have  been  profound- 
ly disappointed." 

After  d  iscussing  the  Russian  situation  (printed 
in  full  below),  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  next  of  the 
Italian  success,  which  he  described  as  not  merely  full 
of  promise,  but  as  one  of  the  most  portentous  events 
of  the  year.  It  was  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  a  Power 
which  was  not  in  the  best  condition  to  sustain  it.  He 
told  how  the  Austrian  Empire  had  thrown  the  whole 
of  its  available  strength  into  this  offensive,  employing 
considerably  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  effectives, 
and  how  the  Italian  Armies  had  first  held  the  attack, 
and  then  driven  the  enemy  back  over  the  Piave  with 
a  great  loss  of  territory  and  guns.  The  House  heard 
this  part  of  the  speech  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  a  hearty  cheer  was  raised  when  the  Prime  Min- 


ister declared  that  the  Italians  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Austrians  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous 
defeats  of  the  war. 

"After  a  reference  to  the  very  serious  discontent 
in  Austria,  the  Prime  Minister  insisted,  in  conclusion, 
that,  although  the  danger  on  the  Western  Front  was 
not  over,  the  difficulties  of  the  Central  Powers  were 
infinitely  greater  than  ours.  He  appealed  to  the  Brit- 
ish people  to  keep  steady  and  stand  fast  in  order  to 
make  our  victory  a  complete  one." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  taken  to  task  by  several 
members  for  not  referring  to  the  already  published 
figures  of  American  troops  in  and  on  the  way  to 
France,  to  which  the  proportions  of  combatant  and 
non-combatant  troops  have  lately  been  added.  The 
following  passage  at  arms  between  the  Premier  and 
one  of  his  questions  is  reported  in  the  Times  (June 
25): 

"  'The  Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  Bonar  Law — 
see  Press  Review,  June  24)  went  as  far  as  he  could 
in  giving  information  about  the  American  troops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  which  have  come 
in  since  March  21  have  been  satisfactory.  I  should 
go  beyond  that,  and  say  that  it  is  an  amazing  piece 
of  organization  which  has  enabled  vast  numbers  of 
first-rate  American  troops  to  be  brought  to  France.' 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  Hogge  (Edingburgh,  E.  L.).-— 'The 
figures  are  in  the  papers.'    Mr.  Lloyd  George — 'Are 


they?'   Mr.   Hogge. — 'They  are. 


'All   right,  if 


they  are  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  (Laughter.) 
If  my  hon.  friend  is  satisfied  with  them,  I  hope  the 
Germans  are.  (Laughter.)  It  is  obviously  unde- 
sirable that  I  should  give  figures.  All  I  can  say  is 
they  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Allies,  and  I  think 
they  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  disappoint  and  ulti- 
mately defeat  our  foes.  (Cheers.)  They  are  troops 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Some  are  already  in  the 
fighting  line,  and  I  hope  to  see  many  more  there  in 
a  very  short  time.'  "  (Cheers.) 

The  Premier's  long  awaited  statement  on  the  Rus- 
sian situation  was  made  in  answer  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
recent  demand  for  information.  (See  Press  Review, 
June  24).  It  was  as  follows  (Parliamentary  Report 
of  the  Times) : 

"With  regard  to  Russia,  the  House  knows  the 
position  in  Russia  just  as  well  as  the  Government 
does.  Russia  is  in  a  perfectly  chaotic  condition.  My 
hon.  friend  talked  about  the  Russian  Government. 
How  many  Governments  are  there  in  Russia?  (Mr. 
King. — Only  one.)  That  is  exactly  where  he  is 
wrong.  What  is  the  government  in  the  Ukraine? 
What  is  the  government  in  Georgia?  What  is  the 
government  when  you  come  to  Baku?  What  is  the 
government  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus? 
What  is  the  government  in  any  city  of  the  Don? 
What  is  the  government,  I  will  not  say  in  Siberia, 
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but  in  any  city  in  Siberia?    My  hon.  friend  will  not 
find  the  same  government  in  any  two  villages  almost. 
It  is  no  use  talking  about  the  Russian  Government  as 
if  there  were  one  Government  for  the  whole  country. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  you  are 
dealing  there.   You  are  not  dealing  with  anyone  who 
is  responsible  for  Russia  as  a  whole.    My  hon.  friend 
referred  to  the  gentleman  whom  he  called  the  Tsar's 
Ambassador.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  M.  Kerensky,  who  was  as  good  a  social 
revolutionist  and  democrat  as  my  hon.  friend.  Cer- 
tainly he  represented  M.  Kerensky.    (Mr.  King. — He 
was  appointed  originally  by  the  Tsar.)    I  know,  but 
if  he  was  good  enough  for  a  Social  Democrat  and 
a  revolutionary  like  M.  Kerensky  he  ought  to  satisfy 
my  hon.  friend.    (Mr.  King. — He  was  a  turncoat.) 
Nothing  will  suit  my  hon.  friend  but  a  Bolshevist. 
(Laughter.)    M.  Kerensky  represented  Russia  as  a 
whole  and  its  Government  as  a  whole.    Russia  had 
not  broken  to  pieces,  and  this  gentleman  was  then 
the  representative  here  of  a  Government  which  had 
control  over  the  whole  of  Russia  from  Vladivostok 
to  Archangel  and  down  to  the  Caucasus.   But  the  situ- 
ation today  is  different,  and  there  is  no  use  making 
any  pretense  about  it.    There  is  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment in  Moscow,  and  there  are  de  facto  Governments 
all  over  the  place,  but  you  cannot  deal  with  any  one 
body  of  persons  in  any  part  of  Russia  and  say,  'These 
are  the  people  that  represent  Russia  as  a  whole.'  My 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  (Colonel  Wedgewood),  who 
is  a  man  of  great  faith,  has  found  a  simple  method 
of  settling  the  whole  Russian  difficulty — appoint  a 
committee.    An  hon.  member. — What  remedy  have 
you  got? — My  hon.   friend  will  know  that,  but 
not  just  yet.     A  committee,  however  capable  and 
however  well  informed,  would  not  in  the  least  cope 
with  what  are  the  real  difficulties  in  this  case.  You 
have  to  deal  here  with  a  multitude  of  interests,  first 
of  all,  in  Russia  itself.    You  never  know  from  day 
to  day  what  Russia  is.    You  get  one  man  saying, 
'These  are  the  facts  about  Russia.'   Another  man  who 
knows  just  as  well  will  give  you  an  absolutely  differ- 
ent set  of  facts.    The  same  man  today  tells  you  one 
thing  about  Russia,  and  in  a  week  an  absolutely 
different  thing.    You  have  to  deal  with  a  multitude 
of  interests  in  Russia,  one  of  them  predominant  today 
and  another  tomorrow.    Of  course  the  question  is  one 
not  for  decision  by  us  or  by  France,  but  by  the  Allies 
as  a  whole.    That  in  itself  makes  difficulties  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  country  which  itself  is  chang- 
ing every  hour.   A  decision  which  might  be  a  perfect 
one  now  might  be  wrong  in  a  fortnight's  time,  and 
you  have  to  communicate  with  five  at  least  of  the 
Allies,  who  have  to  come  to  a  perfectly  unanimous 
decision. 

"But  I  agree  with  everything  that  fell  from  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Asquith)  about  its  being  not 
merely  our  interest,  but  about  its  being  just  and  equit- 
able that  we  should  stand  by  Russia  if  Russia  wants 
it.  Russia  has  been  treated  brutally;  she  has  been 
dismembered.  Treaties  which  have  been  entered  into 
of  the  sternest  character  are  not  even  respected  by 
Germany  within  24  hours  after  they  have  been  entered 


into.    In  defiance  of  a  treaty  she  is  marching  through 
the  Ukraine,  through  the  Don,  into  the  Caucasus,  and 
as  far  as  her  troops  will  carry  her.    She  is  marching 
troops  up  to  the  north.   She  is  not  in  the  least  respect- 
ing her  treaty,  and  no  doubt  these  facts  are  getting 
well  into  the  minds  of  the  Russian  population.  The 
feeling  with  which  we  had  to  deal  some  months  ago 
in  Russia — that  there  was  no  difference  between  one 
country  and  another,  that  we  were  all  merely  great 
empires  striving  for  territory  and  trying  to  satisfy 
our  own  greed — is  disappearing  in  Russia.    They  are 
beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  what  German 
militarism  means.    Even  in  the  Ukraine,  which  en- 
tered into  a  voluntary  treaty  with  Germany — that  is 
the  information  which  I  have  received  in  the  last  few 
hours— the  peasants  are  in  revolt  against  German 
interference.   There  is  a  partisan  war  going  on  there, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  Germany  and  Austria, 
who  expected  great  things  from  the  Ukraine,  are  not 
getting  them.   Another  thing  of  which  I  was  informed 
on  very  good  authority  in  the  last  few  hours — in 
fact,  I  came  straight  from  the  house  of  some  one  who 
knew  the  country  very  well,  and  he  said  the  hatred  of 
the  Germans  is  growing  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
minds  of  the  population  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
those  parts  of  Russia  which  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Germans.    He  said  that  Russia  is  readier  than 
she  has  been  for  months  to  take  part  in  any  movement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  soil  of  their  native  land.   These  things 
are  full  of  hope.    The  difficulties  are  well  known. 
There  are  the  difficulties  of  access  to  Russia.  There 
is  practically  only  one  country  that  has  access  to 
Russia  on  a  great  scale,  and  that  is  Japan.    My  hon. 
friend  knows  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  that  just 
as  well  as  anybody.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  add 
anything  which  would  be  useful  now.    I  am  attempt- 
ing to  answer  the  questions  put  by  my  right  hon. 
friend,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the  difficulty 
of  really  giving  information  as  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  go  any  further." 

Although  as  concerning  Russia,  this  statement  is 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  Government  is  carefully 
weighing  all  the  intricate  and  delicate  problems  con- 
cerned with  intervention  in  Russia,  both  the  pro  and 
anti-interventionist  press  note  that  on  the  Premier's 
arrival  at  the  brink  of  discussing  the  Japanese  po- 
sition, as  "the  only  country  which  has  access  to  Rus- 
sia," he  stopped,  and  almost  abruptly  closed  his 
speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  sensational  arrival  of  Kerensky 
at  the  Labor  Party  Conference  in  London  (Daily  Mail, 
Paris  edition,  June  27)  has  served  to  maintain  British 
interest  in  Russia  at  considerable  tension.  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  June 
24,  though  rather  too  subtly  anti-Government  in  tone 
and  thus  not  altogether  representative,  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  latest  demands  for  intervention 
for  two  reasons:  firstly,  for  its  customary  attempt  to 
interpret  President  Wilson's  point  of  view;  and,  sec- 
ondly, for  its  rather  chilling  review  of  the  anti-Soviet 
forces  now  operating  in  Russia : 

"French  papers  are  asserting  that  President  Wil- 
son is  now  a  friend,  as  hitherto  he  has  been  the  firmest 
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opponent,  of  a  Japanese  invasion  of  Siberia.  One 
remembers  that  equally  confident  assurances  on  the 
same  subject  were  given  in  the  same  quarter  many 
weeks  ago,  and  were  proved  to  be  baseless.  For  the 
present  it  suffices  to  say  that  President  Wilson's  polit- 
ical conduct,  strange  as  that  may  seem  in  these  days, 
arises  out  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  is  dictated  by 
principles.  If  he  should  change  his  mind  about  the 
Allied  policy  in  Russia  it  will  not  be  because  of  an 
artificial  clatter  of  the  press  and  across  the  cables, 
and  he  will  make  known  his  new  views  as  clearly  as 
he  made  known  his  old.  His  last  public  act,  the 
sending  of  a  railway  mission  to  help  restore  Russia's 
communications,  was  a  fairly  plain  indication  that  he 
held  then  to  his  original  convictions.  So  long  as 
President  Wilson  stands  firm  no  policy  of  adventure 
in  Russia  can  be  adopted  by  the  Allies.  His  veto,  at 
any  rate  upon  official  action  of  that  kind,  cannot  be 
overridden.  Apart  from  the  agitation  in  France,  and 
apart  from  such  agitation  as  is  inspired  at  Tokio,  the 
chief  advocacy  of  armed  intervention  by  the  Allies 
against  the  Soviet  Government  comes  from  Russian 
refugees  in  the  Allied  countries.  They,  quite  intel- 
ligibly, do  not  shrink  from  any  means  of  overthrow- 
ing their  political  opponents  in  Russia,  and  they 
would  like  the  Allies  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of 
their  political  strife.  It  is  not  a  question  of  political 
likes  or  dislikes,  for,  if  it  comes  to  that,  none  of  us 
like  the  Bolsheviks.  It  is  a  question  solely  how  most 
easily  to  bring  order  and  strength  back  to  Russia. 
Have  these  refugees  in  the  past  proved  good  guides? 
One  answer  to  that  is  that  they  instigated  to  the  mel- 
ancholy Ukraine  adventure.  Another  question  for 
the  Allies  is  whether  the  refugees  can  guarantee  a 
swift  and  enduring  success.  They  have  failed  so 
often  before.  A  third  question  is  whether  Allied  in- 
tervention against  the  Soviet  Government  might  not 
perpetuate  civil  war  and  chaos  in  Russia,  or  even 
throw  the  present  Government  of  Russia  into  the  arms 
of  the  Central  Powers.  Yet  a  fourth  question  is 
whether  there  is  any  security  that  an  anti-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment at  Moscow  would  be  pro-Ally  when  anti- 
Soviet  Governments  in  Kieff  and  the  Caucasus  are 
pro-German. 

"These  are  some  of  the  points  which  would  have 
to  be  settled  by  the  Allies  even  if  they  were  guided 
not  by  principle  but  simply  by  prudent  calculation. 
At  the  present  moment  the  mutiny  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak regiments,  which  has  cut  communications  with 
Siberia,  seems  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  But  it  has  still  to  be  shown  that  they 
are  as  powerful  a  force  as  is  claimed,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  just  what  they  are.  They  are  regiments 
of  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  who  entered  the  Russian 
service.  They  cannot  be  returned  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  they  would  be  hanged  for  treason, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  disarm  them 
and  ship  those  who  so  desired  to  America  to  enter 
the  Allied  armies  if  they  so  wish.  Such  are  the 
Czecho-Slovak  regiments,  assuredly  an  extraordinary 
instrument  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  Russia.  Col- 
onel Semenoff's  'Cossacks,'  whose  operations  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  have  loomed  so  large  in 


the  cables,  were  the  previous  hope  of  those  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  Government  by  force  of 
arms.  A  sympathetic  writer  in  the  New  East  (pub- 
lished in  Japan)  describes  them  as  a  little  band  of 
1,000,  many  of  them  young  boys,  which  uses  Chinese 
territory  as  its  base,  and  depends  for  its  communica- 
tions and  for  its  very  existence  upon  a  Chinese  army 
which  prevents  the  Bolshevik  forces  entering  Chinese 
territory.  The  cavalier  handling  of  international  law 
will  impress  some  minds,  the  poverty  of  the  means 
to  which  such  enormous  potentialities  are  credited 
will  impress  others.  The  moral  for  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments is  a  warning  to  be  cautious  this  time  if  they 
have  lacked  caution  before.  After  all,  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  the  Russian  situation  is  that  the  only 
chance  of  Russia  ever  recovering  her  health  and 
playing  her  proper  part  is  through  internal  peace. 
That  is  why  the  Germans  systematically  sow  anarchy 
in  Russia.  That  is  why  the  Allies  should  avoid  any- 
thing that  will  tend  to  anarchy  in  Russia." 

ALLIED  PRESS—French 

Von  Kuehlmann's  Speech 
The  effect  produced  in  France  by  the  von  Kuehl- 
mann  speech  is  summed  up  in  two  sentences  in 
l' Homme  Libre,  June  26:  "Von  Kuehlmann  has 
spoken.  He  has  spoken  to  say  nothing — or  rather  to 
say  that  he  would  say  nothing."  This  is  the  general 
opinion  expressed  by  the  French  Press.  The  speech 
is  quoted,  paraphrased,  analyzed,  but  very  little  meat 
is  drawn  from  it.  It  is  generally  felt  that  von  Kuehl- 
mann's speech  was  intended,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
soften  the  effect  produced  by  the  Emperor's  recent 
statements.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  So- 
cialist papers,  no  one  can  see  in  it  any  reasonable 
basis  for  peace  discussion.  Le  Populaire,  June  27, 
tries  to  draw  some  satisfaction  out  of  the  statement 
that  a  military  decision  is  not  everything,  while  the 
Socialist  Deputy  Marcel  Sembat  says,  in  la  Lanterne, 
June  26:  "I  repeat  that  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  is 
not  a  peace  offer.  However,  it  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  clear  away  the  obstacles  and  barriers  which  the 
Emperor's  speech  had  heaped  up  on  the  road  to 
peace." 

Le  Temps,  June  27,  believes  that  von  Kuehlmann 
has,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  revealed  the  truth 
to  Germany: 

"Von  Kuehlmann  declared  in  his  speech  that  the 
war  may  still  last  for  a  long  time  and  that  military 
decisions  cannot  end  it.  Although  he  was  careful  to 
express  this  opinion  as  coming  from  the  dead  Marshal 
von  Moltke,  his  words  are  a  flat  contradiction  to  all 
the  prophesies  of  the  present  General  Staff.  In  his 
message  to  William  II.,  on  June  16,  Marshal  Hinden- 
burg  said  that  the  German  soldiers  are  marching  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  decisive  combats.  The 
entire  press,  inspired  from  General  Headquarters, 
feeds  the  German  public  with  the  illusion  that  the 
final  victory  is  approaching.  And  here  von  Kuehl- 
mann— inadvertently  or  designedly,  it  matters  not 
which — states  the  truth:  the  war  which  the  military 
authorities  pretend  to  be  so  sure  of  winning  tomorrow, 
and  the  effects  of  which  William  II.  boasts  that  he 
has  foreseen,  may  not  end  to  the  liking  of  Germany! 
In  addition  to  the  food  restrictions  which  the  Minister 
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for  Food  Supplies  has  already  laid  down,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  has  just  now  put  a  damper 
on  the  nation's  hopes. 

"This  is  where  the  people  do  not  forgive  him. 
But  the  clamor  which  rises  up  against  him  and  forces 
a  rectification  from  Count  Herding  does  not  exactly 
prove  that  Germany  is  ready  for  peace.  Because, 
after  all,  the  difference  between  the  Kuehlmann  pro- 
gram and  the  Pan-Germanist  program  does  not  lie 
in  the  size  of  the  German  appetites,  but  in  the  way 
they  can  swallow  what  they  get.  The  Pan-Germanists 
wish  to  swallow  everything  in  one  gulp.  Von  Kuehl- 
mann, taught  by  experience,  counsels  them  to  pro- 
ceed by  degrees." 

The  clearest  statement  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  June  27: 
" .  .  .  .In  spite  of  its  oratorical  precautions 
and  ambiguities,  von  Kuehlmann,  who  is  a  realistic 
politician  and  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  must  have  had  definite  objects  in  mind  when 
he  took  the  floor.  One  of  the  principal  ideas  of  his 
speech  seems  to  be  to  prepare  Germany  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  to  express  a  few  opinions 
on  the  general  situation  to  a  public  which  has  been 
upset  by  a  series  of  promises  and  of  deceptions.  We 
cannot  forget  that  von  Kuehlmann  is  speaking  in  a 
period  which  is  devoted  by  Ludendorff  to  a  series  of 
offensives,  and  immediately  after  the  Emperor,  who 
proclaimed  his  will  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of 
the  German  conception.  Although  granting  an  ample 
share  to  Germany's  ambitious  plans,  von  Kuehlmann 
appears  to  be  desirous  of  proclaiming  a  slightly  less 
pompous  conception  of  the  war. 

"On  two  points  the  Secretary  of  State  uttered 
words  which  could  not  help  being  noticed  by  the 
Reichstag.  He  took  pains  to  state  that  no  sensible 
person  was  dreaming  of  such  a  thing  as  German 
hegemony.  The  Pan-Germanists  have  so  often  told 
us  of  this  dream  that  it  must  have  taken  at  least  von 
Kuehlmann's  statement  to  disillusion  the  Reichstag 
as  to  its  existence.  There  is  another  idea  which  the 
Reichstag  learned  from  von  Kuehlmann,  after  the 
lesson  received  from  Ludendorff.  It  is  that  such  a 
widespread  war  cannot  have  an  exclusively  military 
solution  and  that  there  can  be  no  conclusion  without 
diplomatic  assistance. 

"In  speaking  thus,  von  Kuehlmann  did  not  men- 
tion America  by  name.  He  was  content  to  speak  of 
transoceanic  powers,  but  his  meaning  is  clear.  There 
is  one  fact  which  has  long  been  concealed  from  Ger- 
many, but  of  which  she  must  at  last  be  warned.  It  is 
the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  Ludendorff  recently 
promised  a  rapid  decision,  just  as  von  Tirpitz  for- 
merly guaranteed  a  solution  by  the  submarine. 
Ludendorff's  offensives  are  not  over,  and  Germany 
will  certainly  make  every  effort  to  attain  the  desired 
result.  If  perchance  it  should  attain  them,  von  Kuehl- 
mann would  be  able  to  find  in  the  historical  frontiers 
which  he  mentioned  yesterday  enough  to  satisfy  all 
the  German  ambitions.  But  should  these  results  not 
be  attained,  von  Kuehlmann  undoubtedly  sees  that 
Germany,  in  view  of  her  own  and  her  Allies'  internal 
situation,  will  find  herself  in  the  fall  of  1918,  in  a 


worse  situation  than  the  one  in  which  she  found  her- 
self in  November,  1917.  This  prospect  is  calculated 
to  inspire  him  to  utter  slightly  different  formulas 
from  those  which  the  Reichstag  has  previously  heard. 

"Von  Kuehlmann's  words  evidently  do  not  con- 
tain very  clear  principles  from  which  we  can  draw 
conclusions.  The  Secretary  of  State  urges  the  Allies 
to  be  more  precise  than  he  has  been.  They  would 
have  caused  no  harm  by  doing  so.  If  the  Allies, 
who  have  nothing  to  hide  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
light,  had  published  the  program  which  we  requested, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  von  Kuehlmann  to 
be  so  vague  and  to  appear  to  demand  of  us  what  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  himself." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Fruits  of  Three  Months'  Offensive 

German  papers  on  June  21  devoted  much  space 
to  a  review  of  the  Spring  Offensive,  or  as  most  of 
them  prefer  to  call,  "Three  Months  of  German  Of- 
fensive." The  general  view  of  the  press  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  paragraph  of  a  leading  article 
in  the  Berlin  Deutches  Tageszeitung,  which  reads: 

"On  June  21  three  months  of  German  Offensive 
came  to  an  end.  In  that  time  the  English  and  French 
have  suffered  their  greatest  defeats,  lost  the  initiative 
and  have  been  forced  completely  upon  the  defensive. 
The  proud  maneuver  army  of  Foch,  which  was  to 
have  forced  a  decision,  no  longer  exists  as  such.  The 
prisoners  and  enormous  losses  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded  together  with  losses  of  material  have 
reached  an  enormous  amount." 

Only  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  help  which 
the  Allies  can  expect  from  the  United  States,  in  most 
cases  in  a  slighting  tone  regarding  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  France.  Thus  Richard  Gaedke 
in  the  Berliner  Volksstimme,  June  21,  writes: 

"The  arrival  of  Americans,  although  everything 
has  been  done  to  increase  the  inflow,  .  .  .  has 
served  to  postpone  the  reduction  of  the  hostile 
strength,  but  cannot  check  it;  besides  which,  this 
force  is  not  yet  capable  of  being  used  in  battle." 

On  the  same  subject  but  from  another  viewpoint 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  21,  says 
in  a  special  despatch  from  Berlin  which  also  is  repro- 
duced in  several  other  papers: 

"How  heavy  have  been  the  losses  of  the  Entente 
during  the  three  offensive  months  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  June,  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  American  regiments  which  are 
being  used  to  fill  out  the  gaping  holes  in  the  French 
and  British  divisions.  Because  of  their  unsuccessful 
counter-attacks  these  largely  untrained  American 
troops  have  suffered  unusually  heavy  losses.  The 
awaited  American  transports  must  therefore  serve, 
in  the  first  place,  to  replace  these  great  losses." 

The  Muenchner  Neuste  Nachrichten,  June  21, 
prints  the  following  tabulated  resume  of  the  results 
of  the  Spring  Offensive: 

"The  hostile  dead,  wounded  and  captured  and 
the  losses  in  equipment  have  risen  to  an  enormous 
figure,  much  greater  than  previous  totals  could  have 
led  one  to  expect: 
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"The  Allies  have  lost  in  prisoners  on  the  West 
Front : 

"In  the  great  battle  at  the  end  of  March,  94,400 
men;  in  the  battle  in  Flanders,  30,575  men;  in  the 
battle  on  the  Aisne,  Marne,  and  Oise,  85,000  men; 
total  with  those  lost  in  interspersed  skirmishes,  212,- 
000  men. 

"Germany  has  captured  guns  as  follows:  In  the 
great  battle  at  the  end  of  March,  1,300;  in  the  battle 
on  the  Aisne,  Marne  and  Oise,  1,200  guns;  in  the 
battle  in  Flanders,  300  guns;  total,  over  2,800  guns. 

"The  number  of  machine  guns  taken  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  great  battle  at  the  end  of  March  and  in 
the  battle  in  Flanders,  5,000  machine  guns;  in  the 
battle  on  the  Aisne  and  Marne,  2,000  machine  guns; 
in  the  battle  on  the  Oise,  1,000  machine  guns;  total, 
over  8,000  machine  guns. 

"Our  troops  have  gained  the  following  territory: 
On  both  sides  of  the  Somme,  3,450  sq.  km.;  in  Flan- 


ders, 650  sq.  km.;  on  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  2,470 
sq.  km.;  on  the  Oise,  250  sq.  km.;  total,  6,820  sq. 
km. 

"In  this  territory  which  the  Allies  have  lost  in 
the  course  of  three  short  months,  there  are,  in  the 
Somme  region,  52  places  of  more  than  1,000  inhab- 
itants, in  Flanders,  27,  and  on  the  Aisne,  15.  The 
regions  include  important  strategic  points  and  fruitful 
farming  communities.  By  way  of  comparison  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  gains  of  the  Allies  in 
their  big  offensive  on  the  Somme,  near  Arras,  and  in 
Flanders  for  the  last  two  years  amount  to  only  561 
sq.  km.  of  wasted  and  worthless  country." 

"The  replacement  of  this  vast  quantity  of  ma- 
terial," the  Vossische  Zeitung,  June  21,  points  out, 
"is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  war  industries 
and  shipping  of  the  Entente,  but  more  important  than 
all  is  the  replacement  of  the  extraordinarily  heavy 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  missing  and  prisoners, 
which  reach  approximately  1,000,000." 
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Von  Kuehlmann's  Speech 
The  main  points  of  Herr  von  Kuehlmann's  speech, 
delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  June  24,  are  sum- 
marized in  the  Times  oi  June  26  as  follows: 

(1)  "Negotiations  for  strengthening  the  alliance 
with  Austria-Hungary  continue. 

(2)  "Territorial  questions  at  issue  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  demand  a  solution,  but  Germany's 
ties  with  both  countries  remain  unchanged. 

(3)  "Independence  of  Finland  achieved  with 
aid  of  German  troops;  Aaland  Island  fortifications 
to  be  demolished. 

(4)  "Partition  of  Baltic  provinces  by  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty  unsatisfactory.  A  conference  will  be 
held  at  Berlin  with  Bolshevist  representatives  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  friendly  understanding  concerning 
pending  questions — including  the  status  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia. 

(5)  "No  solution  of  Polish  question  with  Aus- 
tria has  yet  been  possible. 

(6)  "Turkish  advance  in  Caucasia  has  been 
stopped.  Germany  is  keenly  interested  in  indepen- 
dence of  Georgia.  Future  of  Caucasia  will  be  settled 
at  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Constantinople. 

(7)  "Initiative  in  the  West  rests  with  Germany, 
but  no  limit  can  be  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

(8)  "In  spite  of  brilliant  German  successes,  no 
clear  desire  for  peace  recognizable  among  Germany's 
enemies. 

(9)  "Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  that  Germany 
sought  world  domination  a  legend,  which  does  not  be- 
come true  by  repetition. 

(10)  "Russia  planned  the  war;  France  insti- 
gated it;  Britain  'unchained'  Russia. 

(11)  "Germany's  war  aims  are  (a)  'the  boun- 
daries drawn  for  us  by  history';  (b)  'oversea  pos- 
sessions corresponding  to  our  greatness';  (c)  'freedom 
for  carrying  our  trade  on  the  free  sea  to  all 
continents.' 

(12)  "Germany  declines  to  make  any  statement 
about  Belgium  which  will  bind  her  without  in  the 
least  tying  her  enemies. 

(13)  "A  purely  military  decision  of  the  war 
can  hardly  be  expected,  but  against  Germany's  re- 
sources the  Entente  should  realize  that  their  hope  of 
victory  is  an  illusion. 

(14)  "The  Imperial  Government  has  not  shut 
the  door  to  an  honorable  peace,  and  will  listen  to 
plain  unambiguous  proposals.  He  hoped  that  in  due 
course  their  opponents  would  approach  them  with 
offers  in  correspondence  with  the  situation  and  satis- 
factory to  German  vital  needs." 


Text  of  the  Speech 

The  text  of  the  speech,  as  telegraphed  by  Reuter 
from  Amsterdam,  is  given  in  the  Times  of  the  same 
date  as  follows: 

"In  Austria-Hungary  (he  said)  that  brilliant  rep- 
resentative of  foreign  policy,  Count  Czernin,  has  re- 
tired from  his  post  for  reasons  of  internal  politics. 
His  successor,  Count  Burian,  is  a  well-tried  diplo- 
matist whose  loyalty,  friendship,  and  devotion  to  the 
alliance  were  assured.  It  is  also  to  be  reckoned 
among  Count  Burian's  services  that  that  interview 
between  the  two  Emperors  took  place  at  Main  Head- 
quarters which  history  will  record  as  momentous  in 
shaping  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Both  Emperors  in  the  presence  of  the 
leading  statesmen  assured  each  other  solemnly  that 
they  not  only  loyally  abided  by  the  existing  alliances, 
but  intended  to  strengthen,  widen,  and  deepen  it  in  a 
political,  military,  and  economic  direction.  (Cheers.) 
During  his  visit  to  Berlin,  Count  Burian  thoroughly 
discussed  fundamental  questions  in  conferences  with 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  exchange  of  views  is 
being  carried  on  further  in  writing,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  continued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor's  return  visit  to  Vienna. 

The  Eastern  Situation 

"With  Bulgaria,  too,  the  course  of  events  so  far, 
especially  the  course  of  the  peace  negotiations,  has 
facilitated  the  ever  closer  tightening  of  many  personal 
and  political  ties.  It  was  for  us  all  a  matter  of 
regret  that  that  highly  honored  master  of  Bulgarian 
politics,  Dr.  Radoslavoff,  who  has  always  been  a  pil- 
lar of  our  alliance,  has  recently,  on  grounds  of  in- 
ternal politics,  placed  his  Cabinet's  resignation  in  the 
King's  hands.  His  successor's  plain  assurances,  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and  the 
exalted  personality  of  the  great  statesman  who  wears 
the  Bulgarian  Crown  are  for  us  the  surest  guarantee 
that  such  change  of  persons  in  the  Cabinet  does  not 
in  the  slightest  signify  a  change  in  the  policy  hitherto 
followed.  The  fact  that  the  Rumanian  peace  treaty 
left  behind  it  an  unsolved  question  in  the  condomin- 
ium of  the  Dobrudja  was  the  subject  of  discussion  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  plenary  sitting.  I  may  refer  to  my 
statements  on  that  occasion. 

"In  Turkey  no  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
time  covered  by  my  survey.  There  those  tried  states- 
men, the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Generalissimo,  Enver 
Pasha,  stand  at  the  posts  which  they  have  occupied 
during  the  war  effectively  and  gloriously.  In  the 
liquidation  of  such  an  immense  battle  there  are  of 
course  some  questions  which  demand  in  a  high  degree 
the  diplomatic  attention  of  both  States.  Among  them 
are  the  solution  of  the  Dobrudja  question  and  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  Maritza  frontier  and  Cau- 
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casian  questions,  but  nowhere,  not  even  there,  does 
there  exist  any  conflict  of  interests,  between  us  and 
our  loyal  Turkish  ally.  Within  the  next  few  days  a 
conference  will,  I  hope,  meet  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  questions  that  have  arisen  between  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  and  the  Caucasian  peoples  will  find  a  solu- 
tion. Rumanian  affairs  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  a  special  debate. 

"The  attention  of  our  diplomacy  has  been  lately 
occupied  in  the  very  greatest  degree  by  events  in 
Russia.  Revolutionary  phenomena  of  immense  scope, 
ahnost  unprecedented  in  the  world's  history,  have 
made  their  appearance  within  the  Russian  Colossus, 
due  first  to  ferment  of  a  national  character,  and, 
secondly  and  in  addition,  to  ferment  of  a  social  char- 
acter. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  great 
process  of  fermentation,  this  wild  vortex  of  irregular 
conflicting  forces  which  the  disappearance  of  Tsaristic 
power  released,  has  already  reached  a  permanent 
equilibrium.  All  conditions  in  the  former  Empire  of 
the  Tsar  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  described  as 
uncertain.  The  guiding  line  for  our  policy  in  view 
of  this  situation  is  close  observation  and  the  utmost 
caution,  and,  so  far  as  purely  internal  events  are 
concerned,  correspondingly  wise  reserve. 

"The  leaven  of  national  fermentation  within  the 
Russian  body  politic  led  to  the  detachment  and  sever- 
ance of  a  whole  series  of  entities,  which  have  partly 
attained  full  national  status  and  are  partly  develop- 
ing towards  that  end.  In  Finland  the  battle  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  party  which  is  striving  for 
Finland's  independence.  The  soil  of  Finland  has 
been  cleared  of  Red  Guards.  Everything  points  to 
Finland  being  about  to  develop  that  high  Kultur  which 
is  hers  in  the  form  of  an  independent  State.  German 
troops,  as  is  known,  at  the  request  of  the  Finnish 
Government,  took  part  in  the  battles  in  Finland,  and 
although  their  number  was  not  great,  undoubtedly 
contributed  their  share  in  giving  things  there  the 
shape  they  have  received.  We  have  concluded  with 
the  Finnish  Government  certain  treaties  which  were 
made  accessible  to  the  public.  We  hope  and  desire 
that  the  new  State  is  moving  towards  internal  consoli- 
dation and  prosperous  development.  (Cheers.) 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic  lie  those  provinces 
where,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment at  repression  or  suppression,  the  old  German 
Kultur  since  the  days  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  has 
played  a  leading  role.  By  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
Courland  and  Lithuania  were  already  in  fact  severed 
from  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  from  the  outset 
clear  to  the  negotiators  that  the  partition  of  the  Baltic 
region  by  a  line  fixed  in  the  peace  treaty  was  bound  to 
create  an  extraordinarily  difficult  situation.  It  was 
bard  for  the  Lettish  population  to  endure  the  prospect 
of  being  cut  up.  The  historical  internal  cohesion  also 
of  the  entire  Baltic  region  suggested  already  at  that 
time  objections  against  the  possibility  of  a  lasting  sep- 
aration between  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  but 
the  conditions  arising  from  the  difficult  situation  cre- 
ated on  the  one  hand  by  complete  dissolution  of  the 
Russian  State  and  on  the  other  hand  for  us  by  the 
desire  and  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  certain  settlement 


in  the  East  involved  for  us  the  necessity  of  concluding 
peace  as  was  done  and  as  was  submitted  to  you. 

"In  agreement,  I  may  say,  with  the  entire  German 
public  opinion,  we  resolved  to  lend  an  ear  to  Livo- 
nia's appeal  for  help,  and  to  replace  the  regime  of  ter- 
ror carried  on  there  by  the  Red  Guards  by  a  regime 
of  peace  and  order.  The  inhabitants  of  these  pro- 
vinces, mindful  of  the  misgovernment  and  terrible 
sufferings  which  they  have  had  to  endure,  turned  to 
the  German  authorities.  The  petition  of  the  Eastern 
Livonians  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  reply  are 
public  property. 

"The  Imperial  Government  took  from  the  outset 
the  standpoint  that  it  was  highly  desirable,  before  fi- 
nally giving  diplomatic  recognition  to  States  which 
had  detached  themselves  from  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russian 
Government  as  to  under  what  form  the  recognition  of 
such  new  Sates  should  take  place.  In  the  present 
case  also  this  line  of  conduct  will  not  be  departed 
from.  Apart  from  this  question,  conditions  and  events 
in  Russia  have  created  the  necessity,  in  regard  to  the 
long  series  of  other  questions,  for  a  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow.  In  a  discus- 
sion which  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  under  my  presi- 
dency with  the  plenipotentiary  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Republic  we  are  about  to  make  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement  on  all  points 
still  pending.  Amongst  the  points  to  be  dealt  with  is 
also  the  question  of  what  form  of  political  recognition 
is  to  be  accorded  by  Germany  to  Esthonia  and  Livo- 
nia. I  can  express  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  completely  correspond  with  the  require- 
ments and  wishes  of  the  population  there  and  the 
interests  of  the  German  Empire.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
will  not  go  more  closely  into  the  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture state  of  Courland  and  Lithuania,  which  lie  main- 
ly within  the  domain  of  internal  organization,  because 
these  questions  fall  in  many  respects  within  the  do- 
main of  the  Home  Department.  This  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  special  Imperial  Commissary  was 
appointed  to  the  Imperial  Home  Office,  whose  special 
task  is  to  deal  with  these  questions  of  future  organi- 
zation. 

"As  regards  Poland,  the  mold  in  which  its  future 
lot  is  to  be  cast  has  formed,  since  I  took  over  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  object  of  continual  and  thorough 
negotiation,  mainly  with  Austria-Hungary.  Both  in 
our  discussions  at  Main  Headquarters  and  at  Berlin 
the  future  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture arrangement  of  German-Austria-Hungarian  rela- 
tions, has  been  the  subject  of  thorough  discussion. 
Not  only  the  great  difficulty  inherent  in  this  question 
itself  but  the  almost  inseparable  connection  existing 
between  this  question  and  the  solution  of  economic 
questions  as  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
have  so  far  prevented  the  attainment  of  a  final  result. 
1  believe,  however,  I  may  give  expression  to  the  sure 
hope  that  in  good  time,  even  before  the  general  peace 
negotiations  begin  in  Europe,  the  zealous  efforts  of  all 
the  statesmen  concerned  will  succeed  in  finding  a 
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solution  to  this  question  which  is  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

In  South  Russia  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea 
gave  rise  to  certain  incidents  respecting  the  Russian 
Fleet,  which  found  some  echo  in  the  Press,  but  these 
are  now  satisfactorily  settled. 

"The  disappearance  of  the  Tsar's  Government 
gave  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  questions  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  State  of  Georgia,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  consolidated  as  a  nation,  aimed  from  the  begin- 
ning— after  the  disappearance  of  Russian  supremacy 
— at  building  up  anew  and  independently  carrying  on 
its  national  life.  Georgia  was  followed  by  other 
comparatively  new  and  insecurely  established  entities. 
Armenia  tried  to  obtain  independence  as  a  State.  The 
Tartars  also,  who  form  the  predominating  element  of 
the  population  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus  region,  as  far 
as  the  neighborhood  of  Baku,  combined  into  the  State 
of  Tartary.  These  three  states  are  trying,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  unite  in  the  form  of  a  Transcaucasian 
Republic,  and  thereby  to  increase  their  internal 
strength  and  their  power  of  resistance  towards  the 
outer  world. 

"Turkey,  which  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  had 
received  the  promise  of  getting  back  those  districts 
which  she  had  lost  in  1877  to  the  Russians,  found 
herself  obliged  quite  recently,  by  the  strategic  de- 
velopment in  Upper  Mesopatamia,  to  utilize  the  line 
Batum-Tabriz-Julfa,  in  order  to  lay  a  line  of  com- 
munications across  Northern  Azerbaijan  to  the  Tigris 
Valley.  In  its  advance  from  the  territories  falling 
to  it  under  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  the  Turkish  Army, 
for  reasons  of  safety,  pushed  the  left  wing  of  its 
advancing  troops  fairly  wide  into  regions  which  in- 
dubitably, according  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  could 
not  come  into  question  for  permanent  occupation  or 
annexation  by  Turkey.  Both  chief  army  commands 
have  had  a  thorough  discussion  on  this  matter.  The 
Turkish  advance  to  the  Caucasus  has  been,  we  have 
been  informed,  stopped.  The  conditions  of  the  future 
settlement  of  Caucasian  affairs  will  be  settled  at  the 
conference  in  Constantinople. 

"The  State  of  Georgia,  with  which  we  have  entered 
into  friendly  relations  and  which  we  have  recognized 
by  a  diplomatic  exchange  of  Notes  as  de  facto  exist- 
ing, has  sent  us  to  Berlin  its  Foreign  Minister,  with 
whom  we  are  engaged  in  a  friendly  exchange  of  views. 
We,  for  our  part,  to  attain  a  satisfactory  insight  into 
the  situation  of  Georgia  itself  and  the  very  confused 
situation  in  the  Caucasus,  have  sent  General  von 
Kress  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Tiflis.  We  wish  a 
prosperous  future  to  the  Georgian  State  and  its  brave 
population  and  rich  land  (loud  cheers Y,  and  we  shall 
gladly  do  what  in  us  lies  to  build  up  friendly  relations 
between  Georgia  and  Germany. 

"The  solution  of  the  Eastern  problems  which  en- 
sued from  the  three  successive  conclusions  of  peace 
brought  prominently  into  the  foreground  the  import- 
ance of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  before  this  war  was  fre- 
quently overlooked,  and  thrust  again  into  the  fore- 
ground one  of  the  Baltic  questions — namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Aaland  Islands.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies that  applies  to  our  entire  attitude  towards  Fin- 


land and  Sweden,  and,  in  brief,  towards  the  peoples 
bordering  on  the  Baltic — namely,  that  we  desire  to 
treat  isolated  questions  that  may  arise  in  friendly 
and  intimate  harmony  with  them.  Meanwhile  a  dip- 
lomatic agreement  has  been  reached  that  fortifications 
erected  contrary  to  treaty  on  the  Aaland  Islands 
should  be  removed.  A  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached  about  the  future  of  these  islands.  We  hope 
and  desire  that  this  important  question  will  be  so 
settled  that  the  maximum  of  guarantee  can  be  given 
that,  to  the  advantage  of  all  dwellers  by  the  Baltic, 
their  nonemployment  for  military  purposes  may  be 
assured  for  all  time. 

"Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  these  neutral 
States  who  are  our  direct  neighbors,  have  all  three 
announced  their  firm  will  and  unshakable  resolution 
to  maintain  neutrality  vis  a  vis  both  big  belligerent 
groups.  All  three  have  besides  magnanimously  sup- 
ported all  efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
v/ounded  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  offer,  if  need 
be,  the  hospitality  of  their  countries-  for  discussions 
between  the  belligerents.  Spain,  too,  has  adhered  in 
the  strictest  manner  to  her  neutrality.  Any  fears  that 
some  change  might  occur  in  the  strict  observance  of 
Spanish  neutrality  appear  at  present  in  no  way  justi- 
fied. 

In  America  some  small  States,  under  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  the  United  States,  have  joined 
the  enemies'  ranks,  but  no  substantial  changes  in 
the  position  have  taken  place.  I  may  describe  the 
Imperial  Government's  policy  as  being  that  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  render  impossible  the 
entry  of  further  neutral  States  into  the  ranks  of  our 
enemies. 

The  Position  in  the  West 
"As  regards  the  military  situation,  the  brilliant 
course  of  the  operations  in  France  is  known.  Our 
Army,  under  leaders  of  genius  whom  God  has  given 
us,  has  passed  from  victory  to  victory.  The  situation 
is  such  that  the  initiative  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  Supreme  Army  Command,  and  that  we 
can  hope  that  the  summer  and  autumn  will  bring  our 
arms  new  and  great  successes.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  also  has  in  a  dashing  onslaught  attacked  the 
Italian  position  and  achieved  noteworthy  successes 
and  pinned  down  large  and  important  enemy  forces 
Gn  the  front. 

"When  one  makes  a  wide  survey  of  events  one 
must  ask:  'Will  the  war,  according  to  human  calcu- 
lation, last  beyond  the  autumn  and  winter,  or  beyond 
next  year?'  (Sensation.)  There  is  a  common  idea 
amongst  the  public  that  the  length  of  the  war  is  some- 
thing absolutely  new,  as  if  authoritative  quarters  had 
in  our  time  never  reckoned  on  a  very  long  war.  This 
idea  is  incorrect." 

Herr  von  Kuehlmann  then  quoted  the  words  which 
Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  uttered  in  the  Reichstag  on 
May  14,  1890,  that  if  war  were  to  break  out  its 
duration  and  end  could  not  be  calculated. 

"  'The  greatest  Powers  in  Europe  (said  von  Molt- 
ke), armed  as  never  before,  enter  conflict  with  one 
another.  Not  one  of  them  can  in  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns be  so  completely  beaten  that  it  will  declare 
itself  vanquished  and  be  compelled  to  conclude  peace 
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on  hard  terms,  and  that  it  would  not  raise  itself  up 
again  to  renew  the  battle,  even  if  only  after  a  year. 
It  can  become  a  seven-years,  a  30-years  war,  and  woe 
to  him  who  sets  Europe  afire,  who  first  throws  the 
match  into  the  barrel  of  powder.'  " 

Herr  von  Kuehlmann  continued: 

"Since  the  old  master  of  German  strategy  made 
this  statement  the  conditions  have  altered  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  Powers  taking  part  in  the  war  have 
further  enormously  increased  their  armaments,  and 
that  not  only,  as  then  appeared  probable,  the  Powers 
of  Europe  but  also  the  great  oversea  Powers,  like 
Japan  and  America,  have  joined  in  the  conflict. 
(The  next  passage  is  mutilated.) 

"I  must  say  that,  despite  the  brilliant  successes  of 
our  arms,  there  has  been  nowhere  clearly  recognizable 
a  desire  for  peace  among  our  enemies  or  readiness 
for  peace  in  authoritative  quarters.  The  German 
Government  has  repeatedly  laid  down  its  standpoint 
in  declarations  intended  for  the  widest  publicity.  Our 
enemies  have  nothing  to  show  that  can  in  any  degree 
compare  with  the  German  peace  offer,  with  the  reso- 
lution of  this  House,  or  with  the  reply  to  the  Papal 
Note.    ('Very  true,'  from  Centre  and  Left.) 

"The  declarations  of  our  enemies,  especially  of 
English  statesmen  who  seize  every  opportunity  of 
working  for  their  views  and  ideas  in  public,  allow  us 
as  yet  no  peaceful  ray  of  light  to  fall  on  the  darkness 
of  this  war  drama.  Some  days  ago  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  also  noticed  by  the  Ger- 
man public  and  to  which  I  should  like  to  devote  some 
words,  although  it  has  thus  far  been  available  only  in 
telegraphic  extract.  In  this  speech  the  old  legend  is 
repeated  lliul  German)  unchained  this  war  to  achieve 
world  domination.  This  legend  does  not  become  truer 
through  constant  repetition.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
intelligent  man  in  Germany  ever  entertained  before 
this  war  the  hope  or  wish  that  Germany  should  attain 
world  domination.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  responsi- 
ble man  in  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  the  Kaiser  or 
the  Imperial  Government,  ever  even  for  a  moment 
thought  they  could  win  world  domination  in  Europe 
by  unchaining  war.  The  idea  of  world  domination  in 
Europe  is  Utopia.  Napoleon's  example  showed  that. 
A  nation  which  tried  to  achieve  it  would,  as  happened 
to  France,  bleed  to  death  in  useless  battle  and  would 
be  most  grievously  injured  and  lowered  in  her  devel- 
opment.   ('Very  true'  from  the  Centre  and  Left.) 

"This  war,  one  may  apply  Moltke's  phrase,  'Woe 
to  him  who  sets  Europe  afire,'  shows  itself  more  and 
more  clearly  as  the  work  of  foreign  countries,  of  the 
conscienceless  Russian  policy  of  the  fear  of  the  gov- 
erning classes  of  the  revolution  which  the  insufferable 
conditions  of  the  country  brought  nearer  and  nearer. 
I  believe  one  can  say,  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted by  the  result  of  further  revelations  and  investi- 
gations, that  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  war  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the 
Power  which  planned  and  desired  the  war  was  Russia, 
that  France  played  the  worst  role  as  the  instigator  of 
the  war,  and  that  the  British  policy  has  very  dark 
pages  to  show  in  this  respect,  and  that  especially  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  the  days  before 


the  outbreak  of  war  was  bound  to  strengthen  and  un- 
chain the  Russian  desire  for  war.  For  that  there  are 
proofs  enough  in  the  documents  already  published. 

"So  much  as  regards  guilt  for  the  war.  Germany 
did  not  for  a  moment  think  that  this  war  could  lead 
to  domination  over  Europe,  not  to  speak  of  world 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  German  policy  was 
then  in  the  situation  of  having  a  good  prospect  of 
being  able  satisfactorily  to  realize  its  essential  aims, 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East  and  the  settlement 
of  colonial  affairs  by  the  war  of  peaceful  negotiation. 
Thus  in  no  moment  of  our  later  history  was  there 
less  occasion  for  us  to  start  such  a  conflagration  or 
to  contribute  to  starting  it  than  at  the  moment  when 
it  occurred. 

German  Peace  Essentials 

"I  consider  it,  however,  useful  and  necessary 
not  only  to  persist  in  the  negation,  not  only  to  say 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  is  a  chimera,  if  not  a 
calumny,  but  I  consider  it  necessary  to  say  quite 
simply  and  in  a  way  easy  for  all  to  understand  what 
our  positive  desires  are.  We  wish  on  earth  for  the 
German  people,  and  the  same  applies  mutatis  mu- 
tandis to  our  allies,  to  secure  a  free,  strong,  and  inde- 
pendent existence  within  the  boundaries  drawn  for  us 
by  history.  We  desire  to  have  overseas  possessions 
corresponding  to  our  greatness,  wealth,  and  proved 
colonial  capacities.  We  wish  to  have  the  possibility 
of  freedom  for  carrying  our  trade  on  the  free  sea 
to  all  continents.  ('Bravo'  from  the  Centre  and 
Left.)  These  are  in  a  few  brief  general  compre- 
hensible words,  quite  roughly  sketched,  the  aims  the 
achievement  of  which  is  an  absolute  vital  necessity 
ior  Germany.  ('Very  true'  from  the  Centre  and 
Left.) 

"In  a  former  debate  here  I  pointed  out  that  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  its  allies  formed  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
condition — I  say  expressly  pre-requisite  condition — 
for  entering  into  any  peace  discussion  or  peace  nego- 
tiations whatever.  I  declared  at  that  time  that,  out- 
side that,  all  questions  might  be  subject  to  discussion 
and  agreement.    I  believe  things  are  still  so  today. 

"From  England  the  reproach  is  constantly  made 
that  we  are  not  prepared,  on  a  hint  from  England,  to 
state  our  attitude  publicly  on  the  Belgian  question. 
On  this  point  the  fundamental  viev/s  of  the  Imperial 
Government  differ  from  those  ascribed  to  us  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen.  We  regard  Belgium  as  one  of  the 
questions  in  the  entire  complex.  We  must,  however, 
decline  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  prior  concession  by  giv- 
ing a  statement  on  the  Belgian  question  which  would 
bind  us  without  in  the  least  tying  the  enemy.  ('Very 
true.')  Mr.  Balfour,  moreover,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, has  added  that  Ave  must  in  no  way  imagine  that 
an  agreement  on  the  Belgian  question  exhausts  the 
stock  of  English  or  Entente  wishes.  He  has  prudently 
abstained  from  describing  those  points  in  which  he 
intends  to  announce  more  far-reaching  claims  or  de- 
sires. The  supposition  is  not  unjustified  by  previous 
experiences  that  these  words  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
addressed  to  Paris,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  covet- 
ous desires  floated  across  the  Mediterranean  to  parts 
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of  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  at  present  occupied 
by  British  troops.  I  hear  already  the  justification 
which  will  be  duly  given  for  such  wishes — namely, 
that  England  could  not  possibly  make  such  sacrifices 
of  blood  and  treasure  without  reserving  for  herself 
a  modest  gain. 

"As  regards  the  probable  course  of  events,  the 
Chancellor  and  I  have  previously  declared  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  development  far-going  advances 
on  the  road  to  peace  are  hardly  any  longer  to  be 
expected  from  the  public  statements  which  we  shout 
to  each  other  from  the  speaker's  tribune.  (Loud  as- 
sent.) We  can  also  quite  adopt  the  words  spoken  on 
May  16  by  Mr.  Asquith,  if  we  substitute  'Imperial 
Government'  for  'British  Government.'  The  Imperial 
Government  has  not  shut  the  door  to  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  an  honorable  peace.  If  a  proposal  is 
made  to  us,  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  if  it  is 
not  couched  in  ambiguous  terms  but  reposes  on  firm 
foundations,  then  I  am  sure  that  such  a  proposal  to 
our  Government  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  This 
should  be  clear.  We  can  for  our  part  make  the  same 
declaration,  aware  as  we  are  that  it  fully  and  entirely 
covers  our  policy.  Once  the  moment  has  come  (when 
it  will  come  I  should  not  care  to  prophesy)  that  the 
nations  which  at  present  are  battling  enter  upon  an 
exchange  of  views,  a  necessary  prior  condition  will 
especially  be  that  there  should  be  a  certain  degree  of 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  probity  and  chiv- 
alry. 

"So  long  as  every  overture  is  regarded  by  the 
others  as  a  peace  offensive,  as  a  trap,  as  something 
false  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  dissension  between 
allies,  so  long  as  every  attempt  at  rapprochment  is 
immediately  most  violently  denounced  by  the  enemies 
of  rapprochment  in  the  various  countries,  so  long  is 
it  impossible  to  see  how  any  exchange  of  ideas  can 
be  started  leading  to  peace.  Without  such  an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  in  view  of  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  this  coalition  war,  in  view  of  the  number  of  Powers, 
including  those  from  overseas,  involved  in  it,  an  abso- 
lute end  can  hardly  be  expected  through  purely  mili- 
tary decisions  alone,  without  any  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. ('Very  true',  and  'Hear,  hear',  from  the  Left). 
Our  position  on  the  battlefields,  our  enormous  re- 
serves in  military  resources,  our  situation  and  de- 
termination at  home  permit  us  to  use  such  language. 

"We  hope  that  our  enemies  perceive  that  against 
the  resources  at  our  disposal  the  idea  of  a  victory  for 
the  Entente  is  a  dream  and  an  illusion,  and  that  they 
will  in  due  course,  as  Mr.  Asquith  expected  from  us, 
find  a  way  to  approach  us  with  peace  offers  which 
correspond  to  the  situation  and  satisfy  German  vital 
needs." 

British  Press  Comment 

On  the  whole,  the  British  press  receives  Herr  von 
Kuehlmann's  speech  with  vigorously  expressed  con- 
tempt. "It  contains  no  passage,  no  syllable,"  says  the 
Times  (all  press  references  to  date  of  June  26) 
"which  indicates,  however  remotely,  that  upon  the 
great  issue  on  which  the  world  is  fighting  Germany 
has  departed  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  traditional 


creed."  The  Times  then  proceeds  to  paraphrase  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary's  speech,  indulging  in  no 
particular  general  comment  until  toward  the  end  of 
its  article.  Then,  after  noting  that  von  Kuehlmann 
has  again  failed  to  take  up  the  "highly  inconvenient 
suggestion  (by  Mr.  Balfour)  that  she  should  state 
her  intentions  in  regard  to  Belgium,  the  martyred 
country  which,  by  her  own  confession,  she  has 
wronged,"  which  the  Times  calls  "a  test  case  which 
must  be  settled  before  any  other  questions  are  dis- 
cussed"; and  after  declaring  that  von  Kuehlmann  is 
"equally  impenitent"  over  Russia,  the  country  he  has 
"duped,  disarmed,  and  exploited,"  the  Times  trench- 
antly scores  on  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  the 
point  that  he  has  not  dared  to  say  a  single  word  about 
America.  "The  speech  is  remarkable,"  the  editorial 
concludes,  "for  much  that  it  contains.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits.  At  the  moment 
when  all  German  soldiers  and  statesmen  know  that 
America  is  really  in  the  war,  Herr  von  Kuehlmann 
finds  it  judicious  to  pass  over  this  "great  event  of  the 
year"  in  absolute  silence.  He  says  that  the  Allies 
have  not  stated  their  war  aims  with  clearness.  He 
will  find  most  of  them  specified,  with  a  precision 
which  Germany  dare  not  imitate,  in  the  speeches  of 
President  Wilson,  and  notably  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress of  last  January.  Among  them  stands  promi- 
nent "the  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,"  and  a 
settlement  which  will  assure  her  an  unhampered  op- 
portunity to  determine  her  own  development  and  her 
own  national  policy,  with  the  aid  of  the  free  nations. 
They  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  war  aims  of 
Germany  as  disclosed  once  again  in  the  whole  tone 
and  substance  of  the  German  Foreign  Secretary's  ad- 
dress." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  calls  von  Kuehlmann's 
speech  "a  sories  of  political  euphemisms  which  will 
deceive  no  one,  either  in  or  out  of  Germany."  The 
Telegraph  forbodes  an  early  downfall  for  Baron  von 
Kuehlmann.  "It  is  not  surprising,"  it  says,  "to  learn 
that  his  speech  was  accorded  a  chilly  reception  by  his 
hearers,  and  has  deepened  the  depression  which  has 
lately  settled  on  Germany.  ...  In  the  light 
of  the  reiteration  of  Germany's  ambitions,  it  was  a 
mockery  for  Germany's  spokesman  to  express  the 
hope  that  our  enemies  will  find  a  way,  in  due  course, 
lo  approach  us  with  an  offer  of  peace  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  situation  and  to  the  necessities  of  Ger- 
man life.  There  will  be  no  such  an  approach  from 
the  Allies.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  in  our  reading  of 
the  German  situation,  Baron  von  Kuehlmann's  speech, 
with  its  promise  of  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the 
war  and  its  restatement  of  Germany's  arrogant  terms, 
will  prove  the  precursor  to  his  dismissal,  lest  a  worse 
fate  overtake  the  Central  Powers  than  any  of  their 
Ministers  have  yet  contemplated." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  pinning  to  von  Kuehl- 
mann's speech  the  invidious  title  of  "peace  offensive," 
gives  no  ground  before  its  advances,  however,  and 
rests  the  British  case  on  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the 
German  Government  as  a  whole.  "Nothing  that  the 
Allies  could  pretend,"  it  says,  "no  self-deception  in 
which  they  might  be  led  to  acquiesce,  could  render 
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the  present  German  Government  capable  of  covenant- 
ed faith,  while  its  hands  are  foul  with  the  pollution 
of  a  hundred  perfidies,  and  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  millions  shed  in  an  unprovoked  and  as  yet  unre- 

pented  war." 

Among  the  provincial  papers,  the  Birmingham 
Post  considers  the  speech  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
care.  It  attributes  its  "undoubtedly  moderate  tone" 
to  Germany's  "deplorable  fiasco"  on  four  main 
counts;  the  failure  of  the  submarine  warfare,  the 
unexpected  power  of  American  aid,  the  check  to  the 
Western  offensive,  and  the  crushing  defeat  in  Italy. 
In  spite  of  all  these  reverses,  all  too  apparent^  in  the 
general  spirit  of  his  speech,  von  Kuehlmann's  "in- 
vitation is  merely  an  appeal  to  us  to  confess  ourselves 
beaten,  go  to  Germany  promising  peace  on  the  basis 
of  this  plain,  simple  formula  and  leave  von  Kuehl- 
mann  to  say  then  what  interpretation  the  German  Gov- 
ernment puts  upon  it  T^ne  r>e6i!' 

of  course,  von  Kuehlmann's  difficulties.  Like  Beth- 
mann-HolIweg,  he  can  neither  carry  on  without  the 
suport  of  Pan-Germans  nor  make  any  hopeful  over- 
tures to  the  Allies  without  at  least  giving  them  some 
sort  of  hint  that  these  firebrands  are  to  be  thrown 
over.  But,  whatever  his  failings,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
managed  the  business  with  rather  more  of  discretion 
than  von  Kuehlmann,  whose  speech  will  not  suggest 
to  any  of  the  Entente  Powers  that  the  time  is  come 
for  them  to  throw  themselves  upon  Germany's  mercy, 
and  who  seems  to  have  reduced  the  Reichstag  to  a 
state  of  profound  depression." 

The  Liberal  press  finds  here  and  there  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  speech.  The  Manchester  Guardian  is  this 
time  an  exception.  Its  sober  conclusion  is  that  though 
there  may  be  an  improvement  in  form  in  von  Kuehl- 
mann's utterances,  "there  is  none  in  substance."  "On 
the  acid  test  of  Belgium,"  the  Guardian  declares, 
"which  for  every  citizen  of  the  Allied  countries  is  the 
absolute  test  of  sincerity,  he  replies  by  refusing  to  say 
anything  that  could  bind  Germany." 

The  Star  and  the  Daily  News,  the  principal  ex- 
ponents of  radicalism  in  London,  present  the  following 
characteristically  hopeful  views  of  the  situation. 
"The  German  Foreign  Secretary,"  says  the  Star, 
•makes  some  very  notable  advances  on  any  previous 
utterance  by  a  responsible  representative  of  the  ene- 
my. He  definitely  abandons  the  theory  that  Germany 
will  win  this  year,  or  even  next.  He  accepts  as 
axiomatic  that  Germany  cannot  expect  an  absolute 
end  of  the  war  'through  purely  military  decisions 
alone.'  In  short,  it  is  no  longer  the  Allies  who  have 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  but  the  enemy  who  are  looking 
uncomfortably  over  their  shoulders  and  anticipating 
a  day  in  which  they  will  have  their  backs  to  the  Rhine. 
Nor  is  England  now  the  villain  of  the  piece — the 
onus  of  the  war  is  shifted  onto  Russia.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  is  dumb  on  the 
subject  of  America's  armed  intervention.  Decidedly 
the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  arrival  at  a  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation is  improved." 

"In  temper  and  in  spirit,"  the  Daily  News  opti- 
mistically records,  "it  marks  a  great  advance  on  pre- 
vious utterances.    It  expresses  truly  enough  the  for- 


midable truth  which  we  are  all  realizing  that  while  it 
is  painfully  easy  for  a  world  organized  for  war  to 
drift  into  war  it  is  deplorably  difficult  for  it  to  get 
out.  When  one  side  is  in  the  mood  for  peace,  the 
other  is  not,  and  the  suspicions  engendered  by  the 
condition  of  war  give  every  approach  to  peace, 
whether  sincere  or  not,  the  appearance  of  a  cunning 
trap  of  the  enemy.  Yet  without  peace  discussions  no 
end  is  visible.  How  are  they  to  be  reached?  Mr. 
Balfour  has  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Allies 
to  listen  to  proposals.  M.  Clemenceau  has  done  the 
same.  President  Wilson  has  made  persistent  attempts 
to  explore  the  paths  to  a  settlement.  Baron  von 
Kuehlmann  declares  that  no  end  is  attainable  by  mili- 
tary decisions.  With  so  much  agreement  in  the  ab- 
stract, how  is  the  round  table  to  be  reached?  Baron 
von  Kuehlmann  lays  down  one  prerequisite  condition. 
He  says  there  can  be  no  discussion  about  the  "abso- 
lute integrity  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies." 
We  on  our  side  have  our  prerequisite  condition.  It  is 
Belgium.  On  that  subject  there  can  be  no  discussion. 
But  the  Baron  formally  declines  that  condition.  In 
other  words  he  lays  down  a  condition  which  excludes 
the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  discussion  and 
he  rejects  the  condition  which  is  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  the  British  case.  If  this  represents  the  pres- 
ent mind  of  Germany  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  not 
yet  in  sight  of  the  round  table.  But  we  have  to  dis- 
count heavily  terms  put  forward  in  the  open.  It  is 
something  to  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  Ger- 
many admits  that  no  military  decision  can  settle  the 
war.   That  is  the  beginning  of  the  will  to  peace." 

ALLIED  PRESS—French 

Text  of  a  Supposed  German-Bolshevik  Secret 

Treaty 

The  Journal  des  Debuts  of  June  28  publishes  a 
Geneva  despatch  which  purports,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Glos  Narodu,  a  Polish  paper  published  at  Cra- 
cow, to  give  the  text  of  a  secret  treatv  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Bolsheviks,  which  as  early  as  De- 
cember, 1917,  signed  away  the  entire  independence 
of  Poland.  The  despatch,  which  of  course  is  to  be 
accepted  with  reserve,  is  as  follows: 

"On  May  12,  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  and  the 
Tribune  de  Lausanne  published  a  resume  in  seven 
articles  of  the  secret  stipulation  which  preceded  the 
peace  treaty  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk  between  the 
representatives  of  the  German  Government  and  the 
delegation  from  the  Bolshevik  Government.  As  was 
to  be  foreseen,  the  Central  Empires  did  not  fail  to 
deny  this  information.  They  did  this,  however,  in  a 
delicate  manner  and  without  too  much  insistence.  On 
the  German  side,  Herr  von  Romberg,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Berne,  addressed  to  the  Gazette  de  Lau- 
sanne a  letter  in  which  he  attempted  to  ridicule  the 
affair.  On  the  Austrian  side  there  appeared  a  brief 
inspired  note  in  an  exotic  Polish  sheet,  the  Widenski 
Kuyer  Polsky,  published  by  a  German  firm  of  Os- 
trawa,  in  Moravia.  The  Glos  Narodu  of  Cracow,  in 
its  edition  of  June  18  (No.  131)  now  gives  the  com- 
plete text  of  these  secret  agreements.  The  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  December  22,  1917,  follow: 

"At  General  Headquarters,  the  following  persons 
participating:     (1)  Representing  the  Russian  Gov- 
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ernment.  Messrs.  Krylenko,  Voloardski,  Zajkind, 
Uritskij,  Rasholnokof,  Teurabend,  Antonof  Dzierjin- 
ski,  Koudraief,  Skrypkin;  (2)  Representing  the  Ger- 
man Government,  Messrs.  Krylenko,  Volodarski,  Zaj- 
kind,  Uritskij,  Rausch;  the  following  agreement  was 
concluded: 

"1.  Polish  politics  are  to  be  guided  by  the  Ger- 
man Government; 

"2.  The  Russian  Government  is  to  concern  itself 
in  no  way  with  questions  relative  to  the  organization 
of  Poland;  consequently,  it  has  not  the  right  to  pro- 
test or  to  interpellate  either  on  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  the  metallurgical  basin  and  of  the  Dom- 
browa  coal  mines  and  their  annexation  to  German  ter- 
ritory, or  in  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  rights 
of  people  of  Polish  origin  in  so  far  as  the  oil  indus- 
try in  Galicia  is  concerned;  nor  has  it  the  right  to 
protest  or  interpellate  in  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion and  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Cholm, 
or  in  the  question  of  the  customs  agreements  of  Ger- 
many, of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Lithuania,  of  Cour- 
land,  of  Esthonia,  of  Livonia  with  respect  to  Poland, 
or  in  the  question  of  the  economic  policies  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Province  of  Poz- 
nan  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  Provinces,  which  have  just 
been  detached  from  Russia; 

"3.  The  Council  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
People  is  to  have  the  right  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  revolutionary  and  democratic  centers  in  Poland 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  revolutionary  idea 
by  sending  to  Poland  agitators  who  are  registered  in 
the  lists  of  the  German  intelligence  bureaus  of  Petro- 
grad  and  of  Warsaw; 

"4.    The  sending  of  agitators  to  Germany  and  to 


Austria-Hungary  will  be  discontinued  by  the  Council 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  People; 

"5.  The  Council  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
People  is  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  groups 
cf  chauvinistic.  Poles  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
raising  volunteers  for  a  territorial  army  in  Russia; 

"6.  Russia  will  consider  the  act  of  crossing  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania  and  of  the  Ukraine  by  Polish 
troops  as  a  declaration  of  war  of  Poland  on  the  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires,  and  Russia  will 
lend  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
tro-Hungarians  in  order  to  annihilate  these  armies; 

"7.  Through  its  representatives  to  the  future 
peace  congress,  the  Council  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  People,  in  the  name  of  Socialism  and  for  the 
abolition  of  wars,  is  to  protest  against  the  formation 
of  a  Polish  Army  and  Ministry  of  War; 

"8.  The  Council  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
People,  through  its  financial  agents,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  Russian  citizens  should  not  invest  their  capital, 
nor  French,  English  or  American  capital,  in  indus- 
trial, municipal,  railway,  or  maritime  enterprises  in 
Poland; 

"9.  If  the  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ments decide  that  it  is  necessary  completely  to  modify 
their  political  relations  with  respect  to  Poland,  the 
Government  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  People 
pledges  itself  to  recognize  the  new  course  of  events 
and  to  defend  them  against  all  the  obstacles  which 
might  be  opposed  by  the  former  Allies  of  Russia. 
"The  treaty  was  signed  on  Jan.  16,  1918,  by: 
"Chief  of  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau, 

"Signed:    A.  HAFER. 

"The  Adjutant, 

"Signed:    M.  KREISSLER." 
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Aircraft  Shortcomings 

The  long  drawn  out  three-cornered  quarrel  be- 
tween Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  shortcomings  in  aircraft  pro- 
duction, the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  and  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  was  marked  during  its  later  stages  by  bit- 
ter counter-charges  and  recriminations  on  all  sides 
of  "graft  and  misrepresentation."  It  was  therefore 
generally  conceded  to  be  a  dramatic  stroke  on  the 
part  of  President  Wilson,  whose  relations  with  Mr. 
Borglum  had  become  increasingly  strained,  when,  on 
May  15,  he  appointed  Charles  E.  Hughes,  acting  with 
Attorney  General  Gregory,  to  investigate  (Associated 
Press)  "the  very  serious  charges  of  dishonesty  which 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
aircraft."  The  drawn  issue  which  still  remained  was 
whether  Congress  or  appointees  of  the  President 
should  have  the  main  authority  in  making  these  in- 
vestigations. The  Administration's  attitude  on  this 
point  was  rather  decisive.  On  May  14  President  Wil- 
son strongly  objected  to  that  part  of  Senator  Cham- 
berlain's resolution  (see  Press  Review,  June  17) 
which  provided  for  the  investigation  of  "any  other 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Three 
days  later,  following  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Senate  allowed  the  matter  to  go  over.  Though 
comment,  even  recrimination,  continues  in  the  press 
over  the  broad  subject  of  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
conduct  these  probes,  criticism  on  the  special  sub- 
ject of  aircraft  irregularities  has  sensibly  relaxed 
pending  ex-Justice  Hughes'  much  anticipated  find- 
ings. 

The  following  is  a  brief  symposium  of  news- 
paper comment  on  the  Hughes  appointment  and  cor- 
ollary points: 

The  New  York  Tribune,  May  16,  declared  that 
"the  choice  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  act  with  the  Attorney 
General  was  greeted  with  expressions  of  satisfaction 
on  all  sides  of  the  Capitol.  Some  Republican  sena- 
tors voiced  surprise,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
disapproval." 

Another  investigation  was  demanded  on  May  14 
by  Representative  Swift  of  New  York,  which  the 
House  Committee  on  War  Expenditures  ,began  to  con- 
sider immediately.  It  was  stated  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger,  May  14,  that  Mr.  Swift,  "was 
ready  to  present  a  mass  of  evidence  he  has  gathered 
in  an  independent  investigation,  which  he  believes 
would  tend  to  substantiate  Gutzon  Borglum's. 

Former  Justice  Hughes  began  his  investigation  on 
May  18,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  following 
day  carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that  "Mr.  Hughes 
went  into  conference  with  Attorney  General  Gregory 
at  the  Department  of  Justice.    Secretary  of  War 


Baker  later  was  called  into  the  conference  and  for- 
mally turned  over  to  Mr.  Hughes  documentary  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  War  Department  in  its  investi- 
gations of  the  aircraft  muddle." 

In  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  Frederick  Up- 
ham  Adams  revealed  what  to  many  was  considered 
a  crucial  point  in  the  controversy  when  he  complained 
that  "not  a  man  closely  familiar  with  the  science  or 
practice  of  aviation  or  of  aircraft  production  was  ap- 
pointed to  either  of  these  boards  (Aircraft  Produc- 
tion Board  and  the  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Signal 
Corps)  and  up  to  the  present  date  not  a  man  recog- 
nized as  an  aviation  expert  has  been  called  by  the 
War  Department  to  duty  in  either  of  these  official 
bodies  or  given  any  authority  in  directing  its  policy 
and  in  expediting  the  speedy  production  of  aircraft 
fit  to  meet  the  up-to-date  and  highly  efficient  German 
air  fleet  

"The  personnel  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board 
should  largely  be  composed  of  men  who  have  had 
actual  and  long  experience  in  the  designing  and  man- 
ufacture of  airplanes.  If  these  cannot  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  send  abroad  and  get  them." 

Some  additional  comments  on  the  airplane  situa- 
tion are  as  follows: 

Baltimore  American. — "This  service,  that  was  to 
have  been  the  paramount  war  service,  has  gone  halt- 
ing along  and  is  yet  purely  negligible.  If  the  situa- 
tion is  resolved  into  a  sensational  but  baseless  scan- 
dal through  the  activities  of  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken individuals  let  this  fact  be  made  clear." 

Philadelphia  Press. — "It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
airplane  industry  has  been  disappointing.  Appar- 
ently too  much  was  prophesied  or  expected  of  it." 

New  York  Tribune. — "Not  the  least  of  the  scan- 
dals of  the  aircraft  situation  has  been  the  strange  way 
in  which  a  mass  of  covert  insinuation,  accusation  and 
suspicion  has  been  set  loose  without  the  accused  par- 
ties having  any  means  of  rejoinder  or  redress." 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. — "Rage  will  fill  the 
breasts  of  Americans  if  they  find  that  in  this  grave 
hour  of  national  peril  men  have  trifled  with  the  na- 
tional cause." 

Utica  Press. — "The  bald  fact  which  stares  every- 
body in  the  face  is  that  aircraft  have  not  been  forth- 
coming as  was  confidently  represented  and  expected." 

Progress  in  Shipbuilding 

It  was  announced  by  the  Shipping  Board  on  May 
14  that  "the  first  million  tons  of  ships  completed  and 
delivered  to  the  United  States  Government  under  the 
direction  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  put  on  the 
high  seas  to  help  defeat  Germany."  The  New  York 
Tribune,  May  15,  added  that  "a  total  of  159  vessels 
of  1,108,651  tons  was  completed  up  to  May  11,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  by  experts  of  the  Ship- 
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pin*  Board.  Since  January  1  more  than  half  of  the 
total  tonnage,  667,896,  had  been  devilered,  and  the 
monthly  totals  have  shown  a  steady  increase. 

"Most  of  the  ships  delivered  were  requisitioned 
on  the  Ways  or  in  contract  form  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Virtually  all  are  of  steel 
construction.  None  of  the  ships  of  the  great  wood 
program  have  been  delivered,  although  46  have  been 
launched.  This  is  due  to  delays  in  obtaining  boil- 
ers and  other  machinery.  The  first  completed  wood 
ship  built  on  contract  for  the  Government  now  is 
undergoing  speed  trials  off  the  Pacific  Coast." 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
May  15,  "the  Board's  policy  of  expanding  old  and 
efficient,  yards,  instead  of  establishing  new  ones  or 
increasing  the  capacity  of  those  recently  organized, 
which  was  announced  several  weeks  ago,  was  said  to 
be  due  to  the  growing'  necessity  for  more  transports 
and  tank  steamers.  The  higher  class  of  workman- 
ship needed  for  passenger  and  tank  vessels  make  it 
virtually  impossible  to  build  them  satisfactorily  in 
new  yards.  In  the  rush  of  putting  the  cargo  ship  pro- 
gram under  way,  the  specialized  types  of  vessels  were 
given  scant  consideration,  but  future  contracts  will  in- 
clude a  great  percentage  of  them." 

Chairman  Hurley,  released  to  the  Press  on  May 
14,  the  following  cable  from  General  Pershing:  "Ref- 
erence your  cable  message  reporting  world's  record  in 
ship  launching,  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  shown  by  men  building  ships  is  fully  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated  by  their  American  brothers 
on  the  battle  line.  The  support  of  the  united  army 
of  shipbuilders  at  home  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  united  armies  at  the  front.  Extend  the  Army's 
heartiest  congratulations,  alike  to  workmen  and  man- 
agement, for  the  splendid  results  already  accom- 
plished by  American  shipbuilders." 

The  New  York  Sun,  May  17,  was  authority  for 
the  report  that  "contracts  for  40  additional  concrete 
ships  of  7,500  tons  each  are  soon  to  be  let  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as  part  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  shipbuilding  program.  This  will  add  ap- 
proximately 300,000  tons  at  a  cost  estimated  at  45,- 
000,000  dollars."  Contracts  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  May  16  call  for  18  concrete  ships  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  117,500.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American,  May  17,  carried  the  same  story  but  with 
different  figures.  Its  version  was  that  58  new  con- 
crete vessels  were  to  be  ordered  at  a  cost  of  42,250,- 
000  dollars.  This  newspaper  also  stated  that  "only 
two  of  the  proposed  concrete  yards  have  been  decided 
on  so  far.  The  Pacific  Coast  yard  will  be  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Redwood 
City,  California,  which  built  the  Faith,  first  seagoing 
concrete  ship,  and  now  is  building  a  7,500  concrete 
hull  under  contract  for  the  Board.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  yard  is  actually  in  existence,  although  it  has  not 
yet  built  any  concrete  hull;  it  is  the  yard  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina." 

These  arrangements  appear  to  be  disappointing 
to  the  concrete  ship  enthusiasts  and  they  claim  that 
Chairman  Hurley  is  against  the  plan,  even  though 
"President  Wilson  and  Secretary  McAdoo  came  out 


strongly  in  favor  of  the  special  appropriation  of  50,- 
000,000  dollars  for  such  ships  in  the  middle  of 
April."    Their  views  found  expression  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  May  16 — "Their  view  is  that  Chair- 
man Hurley  is  at  heart  opposed  to  plunging  in  con- 
crete ships  and  thinks  that  nothing  but  failure  and 
disappointment  would  result  from  the  immediate 
building  of  a  large  fleet.    He  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  public  opinion  and  to  the  views  of  the  President, 
but  did  so  with  mental  reservations,  which  reserva- 
tions are  now  finding  expression  in  the  delays  the  bill 
is  meeting.    ......    .    Chairman  Hurley  is  reported 

to  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sherley,  Chairman  of 
the  House  of  Appropriations  Committee,  in  which  he 
intimated  he  would  be  satisfied  if  no  special  efforts 
were  made  to  push  the  Emergency  Appropriation 
^  concrete  shipping)  Bill.  If  that  be  true,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  bill  will  die  in  the  commit- 
tee." .  - 

James  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  was,  on  May  20,  tendered  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Operations  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  May  20,  stated  that  "hope 
was  expressed  that  the  Shipping  Board  would  receive 
an  early  acceptance  from  Mr.  Farrell,"  but  the  latest 
mail  and  cable  advices  have  not  indicated  whether  or 
not  he  accepted. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  the  same  date  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "a  year  ago  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  designated  to  direct  the  task  of  supplying 
ship  steel  for  the  Government  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  its  ship  a  day  pro- 
gram. He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  May  15, 
viewed  Mr.  Schwab  as  a  crusader  as  well  as 
a  builder,  and  took  issue  with  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  who  spoke  almost  exclusively  of 
the  new  Director  General's  knowledge  of  steel 
and  business  ability.  But  the  theory  of  this 
progressive  newspaper  is  that  "his  supreme  quali- 
fication is  that  he  stands  unapproached  in  his 
field  as  a  figure  of  inspiration,  a  born  psycholo- 
gist, a  creator  and  director  of  limitless  energies  lying 
latent  in  human  sentiment,  he  will  build  ships  faster 
than  any  man  living,  not  because  he  knows  steel  and 
shipbuilding  better  than  any  other,  but  because  he 
has  an  unequaled  faculty  for  inspiring  men  with  en- 
thusiasm by  appealing  to  their  feelings  or  emotions." 
The  Food  Situation 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experi- 
enced in  voluntary  food  control,  the  Government  is 
still  opposed  to  compulsory  food  rationing.  The  New 
York  Sun,  May  17,  quotes  Mr.  Hoover  as  having  an- 
nounced in  Philadelphia  to  "state  merchant  represen- 
tatives of  the  Food  Administration  holding  a  confer- 
ence here,  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  rationing  system 
for  the  civilian  population.  Such  a  system  is  un- 
American  and  un-democratic.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  its  direct  plea  to  the  people  for 
voluntary  food  conservation." 

More  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  food  situa- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May 
15,  which  advocated  "a  weekly  statement  giving  facts 
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regarding  progress  and  definitely  telling  the  public 
just  what  it  should  do  or  refrain  from  doing.  Fur- 
ther assurance  should  be  given  that  the  selfish  and 
indifferent  will  not  be  permitted  to  neutralize  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  patriotic. 
If  additional  legislation  is  needed  Congress  should 
be  publicly  urged  to  enact  it  and  the  people  should 
be  told  exactly  what  degree  or  kind  of  compulsion  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  food  hoarding  or  waste  and 
selfish  indulgence.  Much  deserved  praise  is  bestowed 
on  the  efficient  methods  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  chief 
associates.  At  times,  however,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion seems  a  little  too  subtle.  The  general  public 
which  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Hoover  some- 
times feels  that  it  does  not  get  the  clear,  firm  guid- 
ance that  the  situation  demands.  Many  are  not  only 
perplexed,  but  discouraged  by  reason  of  a  myriad  of 
warnings  and  strangely  worded  pleas  made  by  or  in 
the  name  of  the  Food  Administration." 

The  Washington  Star,  May  16,  published  the  fact 
that  "to  establish  successfully  a  .system  of  equaliz- 
ing distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  retailers  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Hoover  has  asked  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  7,000,000  dollars.  While 
the  present  system  with  limited  staffs  in  the  Washing- 
ton office  and  those  available  to  state  administrators, 
he  stated,  has  enabled  his  organization  to  control 
profiteering  in  the  larger  industries,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  control  sufficiently  the  secondary  food 
handling  agencies  without  additional  establishments 
in  each  county  and  state. 

"Mr.  Hoover  said  if  the  United  States  would 
adopt  compulsory  rationing  of  each  individual  con- 
sumer as  in  England  and  France,  it  would  involve  the 
cost  of  approximately  45,000,000  dollars  a  year. 

"There  are  now  4,135  voluntary  workers.  If 
these  were  to  receive  ordinary  government  salaries 
it  would  cost  the  government  an  additional  8,500,000 
dollars  a  year." 

Acting  upon  information  received  from  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  19, 
declared  that  "Government  regulation  of  the  packers 
for  the  period  of  the  war  is  to  be  recommended  to 
the  President  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  named  recently  to  define  a  policy  with  | 
reference  to  the  meat  industry."  Majority  and  minor-  , 
ity  reports  of  the  committee  were  expected. 

"Three  members  of  the  Commission  are  under- 
stood to  be  preparing  a  report  favoring  the  strict  regu- 
lation of  the  packing  industry  under  the  license  sys- 
tem, the  report  to  be  signed  by  Herbert  Hoover  repre- 
senting the  Food  Administration;  Clarence  Ousley, 
representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  F. 
W.  Taussig,  Chairman,  representing  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission." 

The  minority  report  was  to  be  presented  by  Victor 
Murdock  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Ethel- 
bert  Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  favoring 
government  operation  of  the  packing  plants  instead 
of  merely  regulation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity the  regulation  should  be  attained  by  a  permanent 
meat  commission  made  up  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  government. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  stated  that  "the  majority 
also  favors  limitation  on  the  profits  of  the  packers 
and  government  audit  of  their  books.  The  three  ma- 
jority members  are  understood  to  be  against  meat 
price  fixing.  Indirect  control  will  be  maintained, 
however,  through  government  buying." 

Control  of  the  Railroads 

The  entire  press  made  a  great  deal  of  Secretary 
McAdoo's  announcement  of  May  21  that  he,  as  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads,  had  removed  all  railroad 
presidents  in  the  United  States  from  active  participa- 
tion as  private  employes  of  the  lines.  It  was  also 
announced  that  most  of  the  presidents  would  be  re- 
employed in  their  same  capacity,  but  purely  as  Fed- 
eral Managers  and  Regional  Chiefs,  answerable 
wholly  as  Government  officials,  and  with  salaries 
which  cannot  go  beyond  a  maximum  of  20,000  dol- 
lars a  year. 

However,  this  sweeping  order  did  not  seem  to 
cause  great  uneasiness  throughout  the  country,  al- 
though the  New  York  Times,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  great  many  others,  stated  that  "the  order 
caused  a  sensation  of  great  uneasiness  among  rail- 
road officials,  and  that  it  was  unexpected  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  banking  circles." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times:    "There  have 
been  rumors  for  some  time  of  an  impending  shake- 
up,  based  largely  on  reports  that  Mr.  McAdoo  be- 
lieved that  the  executive  heads  of  some  of  the  rail- 
roads were  not  co-operating  fully  with  the  Railroad 
Administration.    In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  in 
some  quarters  a  spirit  of  antagonism  has  existed  ever 
since  the  Railroad  War  Board  was  deposed  by  Mr. 
McAdoo.    This  condition,  it  was  said,  was  not  wide- 
spread, but  presented  conditions  which  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  believed  re- 
quired drastic  action.    It  also  was  argued  that  plac- 
ing a  Federal  Manager  in  charge  of  each  of  the  Sys- 
tems would  be  a  step  toward  complete  Government 
control,  which  would  prove  mose  effective  in  obtain- 
ing the  highest  efficiency  in  carrying  out  Government 
policies."    The  same  paper  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  at  least  one  railroad  president  would  not 
be  continued  in  the  service  even  as  a  District  Man- 
ager.   This  was  Charles  W.  Huntington,  President  of 
the  Virginian  Railway.    The  Times  said:  "The  power 
of  Mr.  Huntington  had  been  curtailed  because  of  dis- 
obedience of  orders  concerning  the  improvement  of 
the  road  and  the  maintenance  of  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment."  This  is  a  small  coal  road  from  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Deep  Water,  West  Virginia,  and  was  built 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.    Mr.  Huntington  from  his 
New  York  Office  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  to 
the  effect:    "The  statement  about  my  failure  to  make 
ordered  improvements  is  false,  as  no  such  order  has 
ever  been  issued." 

Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  also  foreshadowed  the 
establishment  of  railroad  regions,  beginning  with  the 
Allegheney  Region  and  embracing  all  the  lines  con- 
tained therein,  and  the  Pocahontas  Region.  The  an- 
nouncement continues:  "The  same  policy  will  be  ap- 
plied from  time  to  time  as  rapidly  as  may  be  con- 
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venient  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  always  with 
the  greatest  possible  regard  for  all  the  interests  ef- 
fected and  with  a  view  to  presrving  intact,  as  far  as 
reasonably  practicable,  the  operating  organizations 
of  the  companies." 

The  New  York  Times  was  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  order  will  affect  170  railroad  presi- 
dents. 

Labor's  Support  of  the  War 
The  press  continues  to  reflect  the  support  which 
American  labor  is  giving  the  war,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  strongest  possible  aid  is  offered  in 
the  May  number  of  the  American  Federationist,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Un- 
der the  title,  "United  in  Spirit  and  Purpose,"  the  lead- 
ing editorial  of  the  issue  quotes  freely  from  President 
Wilson,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  Foreign  Minister  Bal- 
four and  Field  Marshal  Haig.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
President  Wilson's  declaration  of  "Force,  force  to  the 
utmost,"  supported  by  the  following  exhortation: 

"Workers  of  America,  the  safety  of  that  battle- 
line  in  France  depends  mainly  now  upon  us.  We 
must  furnish  the  majority  of  those  in  the  trenches. 
We  must  build  the  ships  that  carry  the  troops  and 
munitions  of  war.  Regardless  of  hidden  dangers 
we  must  retain  the  life-line  of  ships  on  the  high  seas 
which  connects  the  fighting  front  with  our  national 
bases  of  supplies.  We  must  make  the  guns,  the  mu- 
nitions, the  aeroplanes.  We  must  have  ready  food, 
rluihing.  blankets.  We  serve  in  the  great  industrial 
army  that  serves  overseas  with  the  fighting  forces. 

"We  are  fighting  against  a  government  that  dis- 
regards the  will  of  the  governed — a  government  that 
pries  into  intimate  relations  of  life  and  extends  its 
supervision  into  the  smallest  details  and  dominates 
all  of  them.  We  are  fighting  against  involuntary 
labor — against  the  enslavement  of  women  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  lives  and  bodies  of  little  children. 
We  are  fighting  against  barbarous  practices  of  war- 
ring upon  civilian  populations,  killing  the  wounded, 
the  agents  of  mercy  and  those  who  bear  the  white  flag 
of  truce. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  ideal  which  is  America — 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  We  are  fighting  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  freedom  —  national  and  interna- 
tional  

"We  are  in  a  great  revolutionary  period  which 
we  are  shaping  by  molding  every  day  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Workers  of  America  as  well 
as  all  other  citizens  have  difficult  tasks  to  perform  that 
we  might  hand  on  to  the  future  the  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions of  America  not  only  unimpaired,  but  strength- 
ened and  purified  in  spirit  and  in  expression — thus 
performing  the  responsible  duty  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  high  resolve  to  be  free  and  perpetuate  free- 
dom." 

In  the  same  number  is  an  endorsement  even  of 
the  far-reaching  Overman  bill,  conferring  vast  pow- 
ers on  the  President  to  reorganize  the  Government  in 
a  manner  which  caused  disquiet  among  a  section  of 
the  general  press.  The  American  Federationist 
boldly  takes  the  stand  that  "war  production  must  be 
under  central  control.    Teamwork  must  replace  com- 


petition in  war  production  It  is  evi- 
dent that  associated  with  a  production  chief  must  be 
some  one  familiar  with  the  labor  problems,  having 
administrative  authority  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  people  he  represents." 

Mr.  Hearst's  Loyalty 
The  vigorous  controversy  that  raged  through  May 
between  ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Burleson  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  Hearst  press,  into  which  Mr.  Hearst 
was  at  length  personally  drawn,  is  admirably 
summed  up  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  May  25  (citing 
of  course  press  comments  previous  to  that  date).  The 
salient  points  of  the  Digest's  summary  of  opinion  are 
as  follows: 

"When  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  says 
that  the  powerful  Hearst  newspapers  have  been  'dan- 
gerous to  this  country'  and  "helpful  to  Germany,' 
the  question  raised  is  one  of  such  vital  concern  to 
the  American  people  as  may  be  judged  when  we  are 
told  that  more  than  two-and-a-half  million  of  them 
read  those  papers  every  day.  Not  only  is  the  Hearst 
press  an  influence  molding  and  coloring  public  opin- 
ion at  this  critical  time,  but  the  public  welfare  is  still 
more  involved  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Hearst 
himself  is  talked  of  as  a  probable  nominee  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York,  and  even  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  How  seriously  this  is  regarded 
by  one  city  of  New  York  State  is  seen  in  the  action 
taken  after  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attack,  by  the  Mount 
Vernon  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  have  voted  to  bar 
the  New  York  American  and  Evening  journal  from 
circulation,  distribution,  or  sale  in  that  city  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

"Challenged  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson  to 
make  specific  his  charge  that  the  Administration  had 
failed  to  discipline  'various  powerful  newspapers 
which  opposed  the  war,  or  attacked  our  Allies,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  aided  Germany  against  this 
country,'  Colonel  Roosevelt  replied  that  the  'prime 
example  of  failure  by  the  Administration  to  proceed 
against  really  hostile  and  damaging  utterance,'  was 
afforded  by  'a  failure  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hearst's  papers 
as  it  has  dealt  with  certain  other  papers.'  The  Col- 
onel points  out  that  the  success  of  the  Hearst  propa- 
ganda would  have  defeated  England  and  France  and 
left  us  to  fight  Germany  alone.  As  quoted  in  the  New 
1  ork  Times  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  'At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  successfully  against  Tom  Watson's 
publication  in  Georgia.  Yet  Tom  Watson  had  done 
nothing  that  was  anything  like  as  dangerous  to  this 
country  and  our  Allies  and  as  helpful  to  Germany  as 
Mr.  Hearst  had  done. 

"  Tt  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  full  warning  about  Hearst's  attitude  by 
his  previous  editorials  attacking  Germany's  foes  and 
defending  Germany.  I  have  before  me  at  the  mo- 
ment a  copy  of  the  New  York  American  editorial  of 
June  6,  1915,  signed  by  Mr.  Hearst  himself,  saying 
lhat  we  have  no  right  to  ask  Germany  to  refrain  from 
submarine  warfare  against  the  commerce  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  that  the  Lusitania  was  an  English  vessel 
and  was  properly  a  spoil  of  war,  and  that  its  destruc- 
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tioii  by  the  German  submarine  was  in  accordance  with 
the  authorised  and  accepted  rules  of  warfare. 

"  'After  we  went  into  the  war,  on  April  11,  1917, 
Mr.  Hearst  wrote:  "Stripping  our  country  of  men, 
money,  and  food  is  a  dangerous  policy.  Our  earnest 
suggestion  to  the  Congress  is  that  it  imperatively  re- 
fuse to  permit  the  father  draining  of  our  food-sup- 
plies and  our  military  supplies  to  Europe." 

"  'This  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  a  demand 
that  after  going  to  war  we  should  turn  around  and' 
help  Germany  more  than  if  we  had  continued  to  re- 
gain neutral.  On  April  24,  1917,  the  New  York 
American  said:  "The  painful  truth  is  that  we  are 
being  practically  used  as  a  mere  reenforcement  of 
England's  warfare  and  England's  future  aggrandize- 
ment." This,  of  course,  was  an  effort  against  our  ally 
and  an  effort  to  pander  to  anti-English  prejudice  in 
the  interest  of  our  foes,  and  nothing  else.  On  May 
17  it  advocated  our  spending  all  our  money  on  pre- 
paring our  Army  and  Navy  here  at  home,  "and  so 
compelling  Germany,  if  she  wants  to  fight  to  come 
to  us,"  which  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  answering 
that  we  would  render  no  aid  to  defeat  Germany  until 
she  had  defeated  our  Allies  and  was  prepared  to  at- 
tack us  single-handed. 

"  'On  May  25  the  same  paper  said  of  the  efforts 
to  float  the  Liberty  Loan:  "If  you  want  our  food  and 
wealth  sent  abroad  to  help  suffering  England,  buy  a 
Liberty  Bond,  furnish  the  sinews  of  war."  In  view 
of  Heart's  continued  effort  to  excite  hatred  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  implication  of 
this  sentence  can  not  be  mistaken.  In  the  very  next 
sentence  he  subtly  attempts  to  appeal  to  all  men  with 
a  feeling  of  affection  for  Germany  by  intimating 
that  whoever  purchased  a  Liberty  Bond  desired  to  see 
Germany  not  merely  defeated  but  "dismembered." 
On  July  27  the  New  York  American  spoke  of  our  sol- 
diers being  sent  over  "to  be  offered  up  in  bloody  sacri- 
fice to  the  ambition  of  contending  nations  on  foreign 
battlefields."  On  November  22  it  spoke  of  our  "in- 
terfering in  Europe's  quarrel."  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  Government's  action  in  pro- 
ceeding against  Tom  Watson's  paper  with  its  failure 
to  proceed  against  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  on  any  theory 
that  justice  was  to  be  done  alike  to  the  strong  and  to 
the  weak."  ' 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  reminds  us  that  Great  Britian 
and  France  barred  the  Hearst  newspapers  from  cir- 
culation in  their  mails  and  the  Hearst  correspondents 
from  access  to  their  cables.    He  notes  that  'since  we 
entered  the  war  Mr.  Hearst  has  at  various  times  is- 
sued editorials  professing  great  patriotip  zeal,  at  the 
very  time  when  in  other  editorials  he  was  attacking 
the  Allies  of  America,  England  and  Japan,  in  the 
most  offensive  way,  and  thereby  doing  his  best  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  our  war  against  Germany.' 
Such  action  the  Colonel  characterizes  as  'mere  cam- 
ouflage'; and  he  reminds  us  that  'at  this  moment  in 
France  the  Bonnet  Rouge  is  being  tried  for  treason 
although  in  every  issue  it  was  blatant  with  pretense 
of  patriotism.' 

"Colonel  Roosevelt's  answer  to  the  Postmaster- 
General's  challenge,  says  the  New  York  Evening 


Post,  'has  great  force.-'  And  the  New  York  World 
describes-  as  'substantially  correct,'  the.  charge  that 
Mr.  Hearst  professes  great  patriotic  zeal  in  certain 
editorials  while  in  others  he  attacks,  the  allies  .of 
America,  England  and  Japan,  'in  the  most  offensive 
way.'  The  New  York  Tribune,  which  has  repeatedly 
and  persistently  impugned' Mr,  Heart's  loyalty,  won- 
ders at  his  'singular  and  sinister  immunity,'  and  re- 
marks that  "if  the  Government  thinks  Hearstism  is  loy- 
alty, all  the  rest  of  us  want  to  know  it.' 

.  "Some  of  his  cities  have  said  that  Mr.  Hearst 
'hates  England  more  than  he  loves  America.'  A  year 
ago  The  Literary  Digest  published  an  article  called 
'Treason's  Twilight  Zone,'  in  which  we  discust  the  aid 
and  comfort  given  to  the  enemy  by  those  papers  which 
attempt  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
about  our  motives  in  entering  the  war,  and  to  implant 
seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  concerning  our  Allies; 
and  we  asked  our  readers  to  clip  and  send  us  edito- 
rial utterances  of  this  kind.  In  response  many  of  our 
readers,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  Hearst  publications. 

"Mr.  Hearst  remarks  editorially  that  'Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attempted  reflections  upon  the  Hearst  publica- 
tions are  unimportant;'  and  he  affirms  that  'whatever 
criticism  the  Hearst  publications  indulged  in  was  con- 
structive criticism,  founded  upon  established  fact,  not 
upon  manufactured  falsehood,  and  intended  for  the 
information  and  assistance  of  the  Administration  and 
not  for  its  discomfiture  and  destruction.'  He  con- 
cludes a  bitter  counter-attack  upon  the  Colonel  with 
these  words: 

"  'As  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  unfounded  allega- 
tions were  overwhelmingly  repudiated  in  the  New 
York  City  election,  and  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  un- 
founded allegations  were  overwhelmingly  repudiated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  every 
political  and  public  traitor  should  be  overwhelmingly 
repudiated  whenever  such  a  one  sets  himself  disloy- 
ally against  his  constituted  leaders  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  for  the  meanest  of  all  mo- 
tives, petty  jealousy  and  personal  gain.' 

"In  a  later  editorial,  urging  us  to  stand  behind  the 
President  in  order  that  'victory  may  establish  demo- 
cratic ideals  forever,'  the  New  York  American  appar- 
ently undertakes  to  define  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Hearst  press: 

"  'That  victory  will  come  to  our  arms  we  do  not 
doubt.  Every  analysis  of  the  military  situation  in 
Europe  shows  that  Germany  is  bound  to  lose,  that  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  come  to  the  Allies  and  to  us.  And  it 
is  an  inspiring  thought  that  the  victory  will  be  due  to 
our  powerful  reenforcement  of  the  Allies.  .  .  . 
For  a  time  all  of  us  saw,  through  a  glass  darkly, 
the  confusing  elements  of  the  mighty  drama  which 
was  being  played  upon  the  world's  great  stage.  And 
indeed,  there  was  no  other  way  to  see.  .  .  .  And 
if  all  of  us  did  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  saw  at  that 
time,  yet  all  of  us  came  to  see  before  many  days  that 
the  President's  vision  was  the  far-seeing  vision,  and 
that  it  was,  indeed,  Armageddon  to  whose  red  field 
he  was  summoning  the  might  of  a  free  people.  •  •  •  • 
The  man  who  hunts  up  grounds  of  quarrel  now  with 
his  fellow  Americans  on  account  of  disagreements  of 
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opinion  or  of  mistakes  in  policy  in  the  confused  pe- 
riod of  our  neutrality  is  not  a  good  patriot,  is  not  actu- 
ated by  patriotic  motives*  and  most  assurdely  is  not 
doing  our  country  any  good.' 

"A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American  quotes  Senators  Reed,  of  Missouri,  Lewis, 
of  Illinois,  and  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  in  defense  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  loyalty.  Senator  Reed's  defense  takes 
the  form  of  an  attack  on  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Senator 
Lewis  says  that  'the  Hearst  papers  have  been  giving 


a  valued  and  devoted  service  to  America  in  support  of 
the  war.  They  have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  great 
loss  of  a  certain  following.'  And  Senator  Smith  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

"  'However  much  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  desire  to 
criticize  any  earlier  publications  of  The  American, 
any  one  who  has  watched  the  paper  for  months  past 
must  concede  that  it  has  given  most  loyal  support  to 
all  war-measures  and  to  the  Administration.  All  must 
agree  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  on  every  occasion  shown 
himself  to  be  intensely  American  in  his  views.'  " 
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Swiss  Comment  on  von  Kuehlmann 
The  Journal  de  Geneve,  June  27,  publishes  an 
article  commenting  on  Baron  von  Kuehlmann's  re- 
cent speech  in  the  Reichstag.  Speaking  of  his  at- 
tempt to  place  the  blame  for  beginning  the  war  on 
Russia,  the  writer  asks  whether  the  speaker  intended 
thereby  to  sow  discord  among  the  Allies.  The  article 
then  continues:  "Herr  von  Kuelhmann  is  too  clever 
a  diplomat  not  to  recognize  that  the  speech  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  while  vaunting  the  German  vic- 
tories at  the  same  time,  can  have  no  serious  influence 
outside  of  the  Reichstag.  Bismarck  used  to  say  that 
a  diplomat  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some  ad- 
vantages should  never  present  himself  in  a  drawing 
room  with  an  attitude  implying:  'Beware!  I  am  the 
the  gentleman  who  has  300,000  men  behind  him.' 
Herr  von  Kuelhmann  did  not  follow  this  advice.  He 
defended  himself  against  Count  Westarp  who  had  ac- 
cused him  of  attributing  too  much  importance  to  dip- 
lomatic negotiations;  after  he  had  called  attention  to 
the  possible  value  of  such  negotiations,  he  made  a 
sudden  about-face  and  in  the  second  speech  he 
claimed  for  the  sword  what  his  experience  certainly 
urged  him  to  confide  to  the  council  table. 

"This  is  to  be  regretted  deeply.  Once  more  peace 
will  have  appeared  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  words; 
once  more  these  words  will  be  but  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  brow.  Had  Herr  von  Kuelhmann  stated  be- 
fore the  Reichstag  that  no  definite  military  decision 
due  to  a  German  victory  could  be  expected  from 
military  events;  he  would  have  been  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  truth.  His  retraction,  24  hours  later,  caused 
him  to  lose  the  benefits  of  an  exceptional  situation. 
The  tutelage  of  the  military  party  is  more  crushing 
than  ever.  Von  Kuehlmann  attempted  in  vain  to  es- 
cape from  it. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  situation  of  the  re- 
spective members  of  the  Quadruplice  with  respect  to 
each  other  is  particularly  difficult  and  that  their  gen- 
erals are  disturbed  by  it:  The  tension  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  is  becoming  more  marked.  Austria 
is  in  the  midst  of  serious  military,  political  and  econo- 
mic trouble.  All  these  things  are  subjects  of  worry 
for  Germany,  which  knows  perfectly  well  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Czernin's  fall  was  not  due  to 
internal  politics;  which  watches  with  anxiety  the  Aus- 
trian Army  hastily  recrossing  the  Piave;  which  sees 
in  Bulgaria,  the  fall  of  Radoslavov,  'one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Alliance,'  according  to  Herr  von  Kuehl- 
mann himself;  and  which  sees  itself  obliged  to  op- 
pose Georgia  to  Turkey,  whose  appetite  has  been 
whetted  by  very  real  sufferings. 

"If  Chancellor  Hertling  thought  it  necessary  to 
allude  again  to  President  Wilson's  last  message  and 


to  recognize  the  will  of  the/United  States  to  enter  the 
struggle  with  all  her  heart,  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  on 
the  other  hand  intended  to  answer  Mr.  Balfour.  His 
answer,  however,  is  not  convincing.  In  so  far  as  peace 
is  concerned,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  previous  state- 
ments. Not  only  does  the  Secretary  of  State  neglect 
to  say  a  word  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine,  although 
he  knows  full  well  the  importance  which  his  adversa- 
ries attach  to  this  question,  but  he  even  maintains  the 
negative  point  of  view  adopted  by  his  Government 
concerning  Belgium.  His  actual  words  were:  'We 
consider  that  Belgium  is  a  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem, but,  concerning  this  question,  we  refuse  to  make 
any  statements  which  would  bind  us  and  leave  our 
adversaries  free.'  Now,  unless  Belgium  has  all  her 
rights  returned  to  her,  there  can  be  no  more  Europe. 
It  would  mean  the  end  of  all  the  traditions  which 
stand  for  right  as  superior  to  force. 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  impressed  by  present 
events,  probably  wished  to  safeguard  the  future.  To- 
day, Germany,  whose  armies  cover  such  a  vast  ter- 
ritory, is  the  prisoner  of  her  own  power.  She  ap- 
pears like  the  victorious  gladiator,  unable  to  escape 
from  the  tightly  closed  arena  and  constrained  to  re- 
main among  the  rotting  bodies  with  his  stained  sword 
in  his  hand.  She  also  appears  like  the  child  who  has 
been  able,  with  great  difficulty,  to  reach  the  top  of  a 
mound  of  sand,  but  whose  feet  are  already  sinking  in, 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  useless  effort." 

Mutinies  in  Austria-Hungary 
The  Volksstimme  of  St.  Gall  reprinted  on  June 
18  the  following  excerpts  from  the  German  press  as 
indicating  the  increasingly  mutinous  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  re- 
turned from  Russia. 

"From  Vienna  the  Munchner  Neuesten  Nach- 
richten  received  the  following:  'For  some  time  past 
it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  Soviet-Government  of  Moscow  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  an  impartial  manner  when  releasing  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian prisoners  of  war  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, but  that  it  makes  a  deliberate  selection.  The 
prisoners  of  war  of  German  and  Magyar,  as  well  as  of 
Croatian  origin,  are  either  not  released  or  do  not  re- 
ceive the  means  that  would  permit  their  reaching 
their  homes.  Instead,  Slavonic  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  monarchy  are 
released  and  transported.  Amongst  these  are  many 
who  during  their  imprisonment  in  Russia  were  thor- 
oughly caught  by  the  Bolsheviki  ideals.  They  hope 
in.Moscow  that  these  prisoners  of  war  that  have  been 
sent  home  will  aid  in  spreading  and  representing 
there  the  Bolsheviki  tendencies  and  ideas  and  ex- 
pect that  the  fruits  of  such  actions  will  soon  be 
recognizable." 
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The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Munchen- 
Augsburger  Abendzeitung  also  frankly  describes  the 
'mutinies  of  recent  weeks,  "Extreme  anxiety  is  felt 
in  German  political  circles  at  the  ever  increasing 
mutinies  among  the  Slavonic  portions  of  troops  in 
the  Hinterland,  to  which  German  officers  usually  fall 
the  victims.  The  first  was  a  mutiny  in  a  march  bat- 
talion, consisting  of  Slavs,  and  forming  part  of  the 
7th  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  Judenburg.  After  shoot- 
ing down  the  officers  and  performing  other  Bolsheviki 
excesses  in  the  town,  the  mutineers  barricaded  them- 
selves  on  the  surrounding  hills  and  it  required  several 
days  of  regular  trench  warfare  to  master  the  rebels.  | 
Then  came  the  mutiny  at  Rumburg.  Here  were  j 
stationed  Czech  riflemen  from  Pilsen.  It  was  only 
after  a  bloody  combat  that  the  military  authorities 
were  able  to  suppress  the  mutiny  here.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  mutineers  escaped  across  the  Saxon 
frontier  and  were  taken  prisoner  there.  The  third 
case  took  place  in  Funfkirchen,  where  a  regiment 
of  Hungarian  Serbians  mutinied.  Authentic  details 
of  all  these  cases  are,  for  apparent  reasons,  difficult 
to  obtain.  However,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  in- 
stigators were  always  soldiers  who  had  returned  from 
Russian  war  camps.  Therefore,  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  Austro-Hungarian  military  command  has 
given  up  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  German- 
Polish  circles  are  seriously  considering  whether 
these  cases  should  not,  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
be  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  and 
whether  the  Government  should  not  be  interpellated 
as  to  what  it  intended  to  do  in  the  matter,  especially 
for  the  protection  of  the  German  officers.' 

"Judenburg  is  in  Styria,  Rumburg  in  Bohemia, 
Funfkirchen  (Hungarian  Pees)  in  Hungary." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Spanish 

German  Intrigues  in  Morocco 

There  has  been  a  lively  discussion  in  the  Span- 
ish press  in  recent  weeks  on  the  subject  of  German 
intrigues  in  Morocco.  A  series  of  articles  in  the 
London  Times,  from  its  Tangier  correspondent,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  on  May  18,  disclosed  in  a 
good-humored  vein  but  with  utterly  definite  and  un- 
mistakable exidence  what  was  made  out  to  be  en- 
tirely farcical  control  by  Spain  over  the  Moroccan 
hinterland.  The  most  important  of  these  articles 
appeared  on  April  30  and  May  1  and  their  conclu- 
sions, particularly  as  regards  Raisuli,  the  famous 
chieftain  who  has  been  the  principal  point  d'appui 
of  German  machinations,  are  evident  from  the  final 
paragraphs  of  the  despatch  printed  on  May  1: 

"Raisuli  is  a  remarkable  personality,  a  leader  of 
men;  and  though  always  a  possible  danger,  he  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  law  and  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  little  law  and  order  that  exists  in  the  north- 
west  of  the  Spanish  zone  is  due  to  his  control.  He 
will  yet  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  Spaniards  look  upon  him,  as  the  Span- 
ish Government  has  so  often  assured  us,  as  a  'loyal 
and  devoted  servitor  of  Spain,'  ready  to  assist  in 
the  pacification  and  occupation  of  the  Spanish  zone. 
The  Germans  equally  consider  him  as  'a  loyal  and 
devoted  servitor  of  the  Kaiser'  and  their  future  Sul- 


tan or  Viceroy  of  Northern  Morocco.  There  are 
not  wanting,  too,  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  who  con- 
sider him  'a  loyal  and  devoted  servitor  of  the  Re- 
public' 

"Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  certain,  that,  what- 
ever the  future  may  be,  Raisuli  will  always  remain 
the  'loyal  and  devoted  servitor'  of  his  own  interests; 
and  he  will  witness  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
downfall  of  German  intrigue  in  this  country 
with  the  same  complacency  as  he  has  shown  in 
accepting  German  money.  The  day  that  the  victory 
of  the  Allies  is  assured,  there  is  not  one  German  na- 
tive agent  in  Morocco  who  will  not  be  ready  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  against  his  former  mas- 
ters. 

This  citation  recalls  the  famous  example  of  an 
American  diplomatic  incident  in  this  region  under 
the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt,  which 
was  only  terminated  with  the  vigorous  ultimatum: 
"Pordecaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead." 

"The  Spanish  press  has  been  considerably  ex- 
ercised over  the  Times  strictures,  and  over  the  sub- 
sequent rather  sharp  comment  in  the  British  press, 
and  Sr.  Manuel  Aznar,  a  correspondent  of  the  influ- 
ential and  pro-Entente  El  Sol,  undertook  to  clear  up 
the  situation  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  articles  in  El  Sol 
by  the  British  weekly  New  Europe  (June  13):  On 
May  16,  Sr.  Aznar  boldly  attacked  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministration in  Morocco  as  follows: 

"Spain,  considering  it  advisable  to  follow 
France's  policy  of  pacification,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
shedding  Spanish  blood  for  every  inch  of  territory 
acquired,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the 
most  influential  natives  to  keep  order  among  the  tur- 
bulent 'kabilas.'  One  of  these  was  Raisuli,  and 
without  waiting  to  consider  other  alternatives  the 
Spanish  Gevernment  treated  with  him,  or,  to  put  it 
plainly,  bought  him.  As  the  basis  of  Spain's  Moroc- 
can policy,  like  that  of  France,  is  the  sovereignity  of 
the  Sultan,  represented  in  the  Spanish  zone  by  the 
'Jalifa,'  it  was  natural  that  Raisuli  should  inaugu- 
rate his  friendship  for  Spain  by  ^making  his  submis- 
sion to  the  Sultan.  (Raisuli  had  previously  been  an 
independent  and  lawless  chieftain,  in  other  words  a 
brigand.)  This  done,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Raisuli  would  convert  the  dangerous  zone  into  a 
peaceable  territory,  to  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
the  spread  of  Spanish  influence.  With  this  object, 
Spain  pays  Raisuli  about  a  million  pesetas  (200,000 
dollars)  per  annum,  and  furnishes  him  with  supplies, 
arms,  and  munitions.  The  result  has  been  shame- 
ful and  humiliating.  We  have  in  Morocco  enough 
troops  to  form  two  army  corps,  sufficient  to  keep  or- 
der in  a  territory  three  times  as  great  as  that  which 
we  hold.  Notwithstanding  the  arduous  labors,  hero- 
ism and  privations  of  the  African  Army,  which  have 
failed  to  receive  proper  recognition  in  Spain,  Spanish 
dominion  in  Morocco,  the  pacification  of  our  zone, 
and  the  submission  of  the  'kabilas'  are  pure  fictions." 

Two  days  later  (May  18)  Sr.  Aznar  approached 
the  subject  from  a  slightly  different  angle: — 

"We  have  now  the  following  data  to  offer  Sr. 
Maura,  'the  man  of  Tangier,'  head  of  the  Ministry 
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of  leading  politicians  which  has  taken  office  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  restoring  dignity  to  the  na- 
tional existence.    The  other  great  intriguer  is  the 
Moor,  Abdel-Malek,  who,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  our 
zone,  plays  the  same  part  as  Raisuli  in  the  West. 
He  is  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  famous  Abd-el- 
Kader,  the  first  formidable  opponent  of  the  French 
in  their  conquest  of  Algiers.    Before  the  war  he  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  Shereefian  Government  as 
inspector  of  the  native  police,  and  living  in  Tangier. 
He  is  a  man  of  vast  ambitions  which  are,  fortunate- 
ly, superior  to  his  intellect,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  Germans  made  certain  proposals  to  him  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  There  was  a  plan  to  or- 
ganise a  'Holy  War'  against  France,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  which  was  the  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
Morocco  of  Muley  Hafid.   The  Germans  brought  Abd- 
el-Malek to  Cadiz,  where  he  interviewed  a  German 
representative.    On  his  return  to  Tetuan  he  had  an- 
other interview  with  a  German  occupying  an  official 
position.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  interior,  where 
the  native  tribes  did  not  make  life  easy  for  him.  He 
was  several  times  captured  by  the  Riffs  and  ran- 
somed with  difficulty  by  the  Germans.    After  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  he  at  length  reached  the  scene 
of  his  operations  against  the  French.    His  district 
is  to  the  south  of  Melilla.    As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  was  there  a  German  named  Gerlach,  accom- 
panied by  a  Spanish  woman,  whose  name  does  not 
signify,  joined  him.    Gerlach  held  an  important  mis- 
sion in  the  preparation  of  the  rising.   He  was,  in  fact, 
paymaster.    The  Spanish  woman  frequently  traveled 
to  and  fro  between  Melilla  and  Malaga,  _  bring- 
ing to  Gerlach  .necessary  information  and  official  doc- 
uments sent  from  Madrid.    We  would  remind  our 
readers  of  certain  unpleasant  incidents  which  oc- 
curred in  1917,  and  of  which  the  Government  had 
full  knowledge.    On  26  February  of  that  year  the 
preventive  officers  Moors,  Si  Mohammed  Bel  Hadj 
Maeganuch,  (presumably  in  Spain)  arrested,  among 
others  a  former  slave  of  the  Mannesmanns,  who  con- 
fessed that  the  considerable  sums  found  on  him  and 
his  companions  were  intended  for  Abd-el-Malek.  In 
February,  1916,  a  mysterious  store  of  aims,  consist- 
ing of  4,000  rifles,  was  discovered  on  the  quays  at 
Malaga.    Karl  Friedrich  Northmann,  who  was  direct- 
ing this  contraband  operation,  committed  suicide. 
During  this  period  of  preparation  a  German  es- 
pionage agency  was  established  at  Melilla,  under  the 
charge  of  a  well-known  German,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  cause  desertions  from  the  Foreign  Legion, 
which  included  many  Germans.    Many  of  these  de- 
serters reached  Melilla,  where  they  were  supplied 
with  money,  clothing  and  instructions,  and  dispatched 
to  Abd-el-Malek's'  camp.    The  head  of  the  Ger- 
man  organization   was   first   Far,    and   after  his 
death  Bartels.    Abd-el-Malek's  mission  was  to  main- 
la  and  Taza.    He  was  ordered  to  work  in  concert 
with  Raisuli,  posted  to  the  West  of  Tetuan,  and  with 
El  Hiba  in  the  south.  These  three  thus  form  a  triangle 
within  which  the  German  agents  are  endeavoring  to 
strike  a  heavy  blow  at  Lyautey,  the  French  Military 
Governor  of  Morocco." 


Finally  the  Sol,  21  May,  contained  the  following 
interesting  revelations  from  Sr.  Aznar's  pen:— 

"Sr.  Maura's  Government  is  perfectly  well  aware 
of  what  is  happening  in  our  protectorate;  it  is  well  • 
known  that  it  is  being  used  as  an  excellent  base  of 
operations  for  the  Germans;  that  there  is  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  resentment  among  the  Powers  which  share  with 
us  the  Protectorate  over  Morocco;  that  before  discus- 
sing other  important  problems  (e.  g.,  the  possession 
of  Tangier,  which  Spain  so  ardently  desires,)  we  must 
dispose  of  these  unpleasant  incidents,  due  partly  to 
our  excesses  of  good  faith,  partly  to  the  weakness 
of  our  authorities  in  Morocco.  A  dangerous  propa- 
ganda is  constantly  being  conducted  in  our  zone, 
which  we  do  nothing  to  check,  and  of  which  the 
principal  agents  are  Raisuli,  Abd-el-Malek,  and  El 
Hiba.  Alarming  news  has  recently  reached  Spain 
of  the  imminence  of  an  operation  by  French  troops 
against  a  certain  'harka'  settled  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  zones.  The  following  proclamation,  which 
is  being  circulated  among  the  tribes  of  Morocco, 
has  recently  come  into  our  possesssion:— 

"  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prophet.    Arise,  servants  of  God,  and  fight  in  his 
cause.    Cast  out  of  your  country  all  those  French 
and  English  dogs.    Profit  by  the  weakness  of  your 
enemies  to  overcome  them  and  seize  their  goods. 
Free  your  souls  from  the  shame  of  slavery.  God  will 
help  you  to  destroy  your  enemies.    Unite.    Praise  be 
to  the  one  God.   Let  Him  extend  His  benefits  over  our 
lord  and  master  and  His  divinity.   The  German,  Aus- 
trian, Turkish  and  Bulgarian  soldiers  (to  whom  God 
grant  victory)  have  captured  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  more  than  eight  million  heavy  guns,  in  ad- 
dition to  innumerable  smaller  guns.    The  German 
soldiers  (may  God  grant  them  victory)  advance  day 
by  day,  continually  repulse  and  attack  and  fall  upon 
French,  English  and  American  soldiers  on  French 
soil.   They  have  occupied  much  French  territory  and 
many   French   cities,    among   others  Armentieres, 
Villers-Bretonneux,  Hangard  and  others  (this  serves 
to  date  approximately  the  proclamation).    Now  Ger- 
many (may  God  grant  her  victory)  has  constructed 
a  magnificient  long  cannon  which  fires  night  and 
day  upon  Paris.    The  terrified  inhabitants  abandon 
their  homes  and  flee  in  crowds.    Oh,  inhabitants  of 
Mogreb!    Today  France  is  powerless  to  defend  or 
reconquer  her  lost  territory,  and  her  inhabitants  and 
soldiers  yield  to  the  German  soldiers  (to  whom  God 
grant  victory).    How  can  you  continue  to  endure  the 
the  authority  of  these  French  dogs?    Oh,  inhabitants 
of  Mogreb!  Arise  and  cast  out  of  your  country  French 
and  English,  free  your  souls  and  your  sons  from  the 
shame  of  slavery.    God  will  help  you.   There  is  noth- 
ing purer  than  my  soul,  my  father  and  my  mother. 
Oh,  Mahomet!' 

"The  foot  of  this  proclamation  bears  the  words 
'Printed  in  the  Syrian  Press  of  Damascus.' 
is  obviously  untrue,  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
proclamation  is  printed  by  a  Mahomet  residing  in 
Spain.  A  certain  Catalan,  Francisco  Tamarit,  has 
acknowledged  that  he  is  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
Germans  in  stirring  up  war  in  the  French  zone.  In 
the  pay  of  Germans,  in  Madrid,  he  has  undertaken  a 
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Irip  to  Tlemcen  and  Sidi-Bel-Abbes,  Algeria,  where 
are  stationed  two  regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  If 
he  could  have  seduced  the  Germans  of  the  Legion 
and  procured  their  escape  and  that  of  the  German  pris- 
oners in  the  district,  they  would  have  formed  a  for- 
midable  stiffening  to  the  Moorish  'harkas.'  He  was 
to  distribute  among  the  legionnaires  seditious  leaflets 
in  German,  which  he  had  brought  from  Madrid.  Iso- 
lated cases  of  mutiny  actually  occurred  in  the  Legion. 
The  plan  was  to  fix  a  rising  for  a  certain  day,  when 
after  securing  the  officers  and  civil  authorities,  the 
mutineers  were  to  march  on  Uxda  and  Muluya,  halt- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  zone,  where  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  two  Germans  and  a  Turkish 
officer.  These  three  officers  were  living  in  the  Spanish 
zone,  together  with  German  agents,  and  were  known 
to  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  attempt  to  cause  a 
mutiny  in  the  Legion  failed,  according  to  Tamarit, 
and  without  the  German  auxiliaries,  the  'kabilas' 
could  undertake  nothing  against  the  troops  of  Ly- 
autey.  In  that  case  the  arms  and  munitions  sup- 
plied by  Germany  would  come  in  handy  for  murder- 
ing our  soldiers  stationed  in  dangerous  outposts.  This 
is  what  we  gain.  By  dint  of  money  the  German  propa- 
ganda is  still  carried  on.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  not 
provide  us  with  a  long  series  of  worries,  problems 
and  complications.  The  'Man  of  Tangier'  would  do 
well  to  ponder  the  matter." 
ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  House  of  Commons  on  Ireland 
Lord  Curzon's  dramatic  disclosure  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  21,  that  both  Home  Rule  and  Con- 
scription for  Ireland  had  been  indefinitely  postponed 
as  part  of  the  Government's  program  was  followed 
on  June  25  by  the  kind  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  might  have  been  expected  after  that 
definite  commitment  of  Government  policy.  Mr. 
Shortt  made  his  maiden  speech  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary and,  though  a  lone  Liberal  in  an  almost  ex- 
clusively Unionist  administration,  stoutly  justified 
his  position.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  followed,  and  spoke  to 
a  crowded  and  controversial  house.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph's Parliamentary  correspondent  (June  26)  de- 
scribes the  scene  and  summarizes  the  speeches  as 
follows: 

"An  important  Irish  debate  with  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists all  away — this  was  a  curious  and  probably 
an  unprecedented  situation  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  a  rule,  an  Irish  debate  means  full — and 
noisy— Irish  benches.  But  yesterday  there  was 
only  Mr.  McKean  to  represent  the  orthodox  as  well 
as  the  independent  Nationalists.  He  did  his  best,  till 
rebuked  by  the  Speaker,  to  interrupt  for  the  absent 
eighty,  but  Mr.  McKean  is  'a  person  of  no  impor- 
tance,' and  the  House  was  only  in  the  mood  to  listen 
to  those  who  have  some  title  to  speak  with  authority. 
Mr.  Hugh  Law,  who  is  playing  a  manly  and  cour- 
ageous part  by  helping  Lord  French's  new  recruiting 
scheme,  was  in  the  gallery.  But  'Himself,'  that  is, 
Mr.  Dillon,  was  away,  and  everyone  regretted  all 
the  more  the  loss  of  Mr.  Redmond. 

"There  were  plenty  of  counsellors.    Mr.  Shortt 


made  his  debut  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  explained  the 
plot  and  the  Government's  Irish  policy.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  spoke  for  an  hour  with  great  feeling,  and,  in 
places,  with  great  effect.  The  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained his  hopes  for  the  future,  and  justified  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  the  recent  past.  Mr.  As- 
quith took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  con- 
demned on  its  introduction  the  'ill-advised  and  short- 
sighted' policy  of  extending  the  conscription  to  Ire- 
land, and  offered  the  Government  a  practical  sugges- 
tion. Before  coming  to  the  Government's  actual  pol- 
icy, let  the  more  notable  suggestions  from  other  quar- 
ters be  enumerated : 

"Mr.  Asquith  urged  the  Government  to  refer  the 
Irish  ploblem  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  As  all 
other  means  had  failed,  that  was  the  only  one  left. 
The  Dominion  statesmen  might  succeed  where  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  had  failed. 

"Sir  Erward  Carson  urged  the  Government  to 
be  warned  by  the  failure  of  all  their  schemes  for 
solving  the  Irish  question  and  to  drop  it  till  the 
war  is  over.  'Wipe  it  off  the  slate,'  he  said,  'for  the 
duration  of  the  war!'  It  was  no  use  diverting  their 
attention  to  Ireland  any  more. 

"Sir  Mark  Sykes  took  the  view  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  let  Ireland  drift.  He  begged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  by  re-establishing  the  law  all 
around,  and  by  disarming  North  and  South  and  West 
alike.  Then,  he  thought,  people  might  become  rea- 
sonable again. 

"And  now  what  is  the  Government's  Irish  policy? 
First  of  all,  as  to  Home  Rule.  For  the  moment,  there 
is  no  thought  of  introducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  That 
has  been  killed  by  recent  events.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter argued  that  whatever  feelings  of  rapprochement 
had  existed  in  Ireland  in  March  had  been  killed  for 
the  time  being  (1)  by  the  discovery  of  the  German- 
Sinn  Feinn  conspiracy,  and  (2)  by  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  heirarchy  in  challenging  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  their  right  to  impose 
conscription  on  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Carson  nat- 
urally was  very  strong  on  this  point,  and  drew  the 
obvious  moral.  Mr.  Asquith  tried  to  minimize  its  sig- 
nificance, and  said  the  blame  belonged  to  those  who 
brought  in  conscription.  But  it  was  clear  from  the 
demeanor  of  the  House  that  this  action  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  has  made  a  deep  impression,  and  has  given 
the  Home  Rule  cause  a  decided  set-back.  Neverthe- 
less, both  Mr.  Shortt  and  the  Prime  Minister  spoke 
hopefully  about  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  or  self- 
government  when  the  ferment  has  died  down.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  insisted,  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Asquith, 
that  the  Irish  problem  is  a  war  problem,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  let  alone.  It  must  be  tackled  anew, 
no  matter  how  manifold  the  previous  failures.  Such 
was  the  official  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Carson's  plea 
that  Ireland  should  be  dropped.  It  can't  be  dropped. 
But  for  the  moment  Home  Rule  is  in  abeyance. 

"So  is  conscription.  But  as  it  remains  on  the 
statute-book,  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  have  it 
said  that  it  was  abandoned.  He  did  his  best  to  give 
a  four-square  explanation  of  the  Government's  action 
in  connection  with  it.  Lord  French,  he  said,  had  gone 
to  Ireland  as  a  convinced  conscriptionist,  and  was  so 
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still.    But  when  he  and  Mr.  Shortt  took  counsel  of 
their  advisers  in  Ireland  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  ought  to  try  something  like  a  Derby  plan 
of  voluntary  enlistment  first,  as  had  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land.   When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  throw  over  the  advice  of  their  new 
Viceroy  and  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  have  inquired  first.    But  the  dilem- 
ma was  that  without  conscription  for  Ireland  they 
could  never  have   got   Parliament   to  agree  to  the 
conscription  of  men  from  41  to  51  for  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain.    Mr.  Shortt  said  that  the  response  to 
the  new  voluntary  scheme  was  'gratifying,'  and  ex- 
plained to  the  House  the  organization  by  which  it 
is  being  run.    Apparently  there  is  to  be  a  time  limit 
after  which,  if  the  50,000  are  not  forthcoming,  con- 
scription will  be  put  into  force.    But  the  date  was  not 
mentioned,  Sir  Edward  Carson  wished  the  scheme 
well,  but  evidently  believed  it  would  fail. 

""He  was  very  caustic  in  his  comments  on  Lord 
French's  Proclamation,  and  very  effectively  riddled 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Shortt  that  there  was  nothing 
new  in  the  offer  of  land  to  those  who  came  forward 
in  response.    The  Government,  he  said,  had  no  right 
to  tell  men  that  they  were  "entitled  to  land'  unless 
they  had  a  scheme  ready,  and  where  was  the  land  and 
money  coming  from  to  reward  all  those  who  had 
fought  for  their  country?    Throughout  this  part  of 
his  speech  Sir  Edward  indulged  his  gift  of  pungent 
sarcasm,  and  made  specially  good  play  with  the 
limitation  of  the  appeal  to  the  young  shop  assistants 
of  the  towns.    But  his  voice  came  very  near  breaking 
when  he  spoke  of  the  men  who  had  already  given 
most  of  their  sons  to  the  Army  and  were  not  likely 
to  give  the  last  one  voluntarily  when  they  knew  that 
the  slackers  were  only  waiting  to  take  their  places. 
The  willing  ones  in  Ireland,  he  said,  have  gone.  It 
is  not  voluntary  recruiting,  but  conscription  that  is 
needed  to  secure  the  rest. 

"Little  has  been  said   so   far  of   Mr.  Shortt's 
speech,  which  made  a  very  good  impression.  He  spoke 
confidently  and  earnestly,  and  his  style  is  both  fin- 
ished and  agreeable  to  listen  to.    If  the  Nationalists 
had  been  present  in  force  his  self-command  would 
have  been  more  severely  tested,  for  they  are  bad  lis- 
teners to  an  indictment.    As  it  was,  the  Radicals  and 
Socialists  on  the  Pacifist  bench  kept  up  a  running 
comment  of  mocking  laughter  at  the  evidence  of  the 
plot,  till  some  of  those  sitting  below  them  turned 
round  and  called  them  'traitors'  to  their  faces,  which 
led  Mr.  Joseph  King  to  make  his  customary  exhibition 
of  self-complacent  fatuity  and  caused  a  mild  scene 
for  a  few  minutes.    Mr.  Asquith  afterwards  said 
that  evidence  which  satisfied  Mr.  Shortt  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to 


believe  that  there  had  been  a  serious  German-Sinn 
Fein  plot  to  land  arms  and  cause  a  rising  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  German  offensive  was  to  have  been  at 
its  height.  "Our  duty  was  to  strike  hard,"  said  Mr. 
Shortt,  and  he  added  that  in  similar  circumstances  he 
would  do  just  the  same  thing  again.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  House  was  strongly  with  him.  Members 
were  prepared  to  damn  at  a  hazard  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
now  happily  in  gaol,  as  a  set  of  irreconcilable  traitors, 
actual  or  potential.  When  Mr.  McKean  began  to 
clamor  for  more  proofs,  Mr.  Shortt  drily  observed 
that  the  Government  did  not  want  any  more  execu- 
tions. If  there  were  any  they  would  be  due  to  the 
folly  of  the  Sinn  Feiners'  friends. 

"The  evidence  of  the  plot  came  in  continuously. 
"The  evidence  that  gave  reality,'  to  quote  the  Prime 
Minister's  phrase,  to  much  of  what  was  guessed  rather 
than  known  before,  came  after  Mr.  Shortt  went  to 
Ireland. 

"One  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  day  was  a 
brief  sparring  match  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir 
James  Craig. 

"Mr.  A.:  "If  I  were  a  betting  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  back  Sir  Edward  Carson's  opinion- 

"Sir  James:  'It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  back  him  be- 
fore.' 

"Mr.  A.:    "But  he  backed  the  wrong  horse.* 
"Sir  James:     'At  least  his  horses  always  ran 
i  straight." 

"Then  Mr.  Asquith,  with  the  laugh  clean  against 
him,  wisely  gave  it  up,  and  without  trying  another  re- 
tort, turned  to  the  main  current  of  his  speech." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

The  Austrian  Food  Crisis  and  the  Army 
That  even  the  Austrian  Army  has  been  forced  to 
undergo  privations  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  the 
food  supplies  is  evidenced  by  the  following  story 
which  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  22,  reprints  form 
the  Arbeiterwille  of  Graz:    "On  the  8th  of  June  last  a 
Company  of  the  5th  Infantry  Regiment,  garrisoned  at 
Koeflach,  failed  to  receive  its  bread  ration.    The  sol- 
diers consequently  refused  to  go  out  to  target  practice. 
They  wished  to  receive  their  bread  ration  before  leav- 
ing/ First  a  corporal,  then  a  sergeant,  who  wished 
to  overcome  their  resistance,  were  greeted  with  cries 
of  'put  them  out!'    When  they  were  threatened  with 
the  intervention  of  the  officers,  the  soldiers  exclaimed: 
'Let  them  come,  we  have  enough  ammunition  to  kill 
20  of  those  gentlemen!' 

"A  lieutenant,  however,  succeeded  in  reestablish- 
ing order.  This  did  not  prevent  the  fact  that  six 
soldiers,  aged  17  to  21,  were  forced  to  appear  before 
a  court  martial.  They  were  sentenced  to  14  to  18 
months  of  'severe'  confinement  in  a  military  prison. 
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The  Austrian  Offensive — The  Attack  on 
montello  and  the  plave 
Of  the  fighting  along  the  Piave  the  articles  in  the 
Italian  Press  for  some  days  gave  a  less  clear  general 
impression  and  fewer  precise  details  than  of  the  at- 
tack down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  On  the  Piave  the 
general  situation  was  evidently  less  clearly  defined 
during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  attacks;  the  fighting 
lasting  longer,  with  constant  fluctuations  in  the  actual 
line  of  battle,  and,  with  a  generally  greater  element  of 
uncertainty  on  both  sides.   It  is  evident  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  correspondents  on  this  front 
knew  less  what  was  going  on,  and  were  given  much 
less  information  than  in  the  north,  where  the  attacks 
were   made   clearly    recognizable    objectives — and 
where  they  had  been  pretty  generally  checked  by  the 
evening  of  the  first  day.  It  is  furthermore  evident  that 
these  correspondents  (reflecting  evidently  the  profes- 
sional opinion  around  them)  fully  expected  even  two 
or  three  days  after  the  offensive  began  that  the  Aus- 
trian effort  on  the  Piave  would  be  much  more  per- 
sistent and  redoubtable  than  it  was  allowed  to  become. 
Even  after  (as  it  turned  out)  the  first  impetus  of  the 
offensive  had  been  definitely  checked,  all  articles  in 
the  press — those  from  the  front  as  well  as  editorial 
comment — were  insistent  in  warning  their  readers  that 
they  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  continued  and  des- 
perate effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  delivered 
with  his  full  force,  after  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion, over  a  long  front  on  which  almost  any  point 
might  prove  critical.    Even  now,  when  the  offensive 
has  failed,  the  press  is  careful  to  point  out  that  Aus- 
tria is  still  in  the  ring,  that  her  military  resources  are 
still  great,  and  that  a  further  offensive  effort  must  be 
expected.   This  effort  to  stiffen  public  opinion  was 
clearly  wholly  in  earnest,  and  was  so  earnestly  appre- 
ciated that  the  sudden  thrusting  back  of  the  Austrians 
across  the  Piave  had  had  all  the  more  effect  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  very  noticeable,  however,  that  it 
has  produced  little  excited  exultation;  there  are  not 
the  triumphant  articles  and  sensational  leading  in 
large  type  which  hailed  for  example  the  taking  of 
Gorizia.  Instead  the  great  result  has  been  to  convince 
the  country  that  its  restored  confidence  and  pride  in 
the  army  was  fully  justified,  and  the  deepest  note  of 
this  general  feeling  is  struck  in  a  constantly  repeated 
reference  to  the  vindication  of  Caporetto. 

An  article  in  the  Idea  Nazionale  (June  20)  points 
out  that  the  action  on  the  Piave  front  took  on  its  great- 
est importance  from  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the 
north.  The  original  plan  had  been  for  an  advance 
on  converging  lines  southward  and  westward.  The 
attack  on  the  mountain  front  on  the  north,  however, 
was  stopped  so  decisively  that  Boroevic  determined 


promptly  (apparently  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day) 
to  abandon  it  for  a  more  limited  objective:  the  occu- 
pation of  Treviso  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Vene- 
tian plain.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crossings  se- 
cured on  the  west  bank  of  the  Piave  on  that  day,  he 
determined  to  put  the  whole  brunt  of  continuing  the 
pressure  of  the  offensive  upon  the  two  armies  on  the 
east;  those  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  and  von  Wurm. 
(The  Stampa,  June  19,  says  that  the  divisions  in  re- 
serve between  the  mountain  and  the  plain  were  or- 
dered eastward,  and  the  sector  commanded  by  Con- 
rad was  extended  to  the  Montello.)  Here,  again,  a 
converging  maneuver  was  attempted.  The  Archduke 
was  to  overrun  rapidly  the  Montello  and  push  down 
to  Montebelluna,  thus  turning  the  Piave  line  from 
the  north  and  taking  in  the  rear  the^  defenses  of  Monte 
Grappa, — while  von  Wurm  was  to  make  a  frontal  at- 
tack from  the  east  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Piave. 

The  fighting  on  the  Montello  is  described  in  an 
article  by  A.  Fraccaroli  in  the  Corriere  delta  Sera 
(June  21).    The  Montello  is  a  glacial  moraine  in 
front  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  Piave  debouches 
into  the  plain.    Only  368  meters  high  at  its  crest,  it 
is  dominated  from  by  far  higher  mountains  to  the 
northwest  and  northeast.   With  this  advantage,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  Austrians  to  smother  its  northern 
slopes  under  shell  fire  and  gas,  and  to  throw  troops 
across  the  river  under  cover  of  a  smoke  screen.  One 
division  was  brought  across  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  offensive  (June  15) ;  another 
crossed  during  the  day;  a  third  during  that  night,  and 
a  fourth  was  brought  over  subsequently.    But  the  20 
small  parallel  ravines  which  cross  the  Montello 
offered  good  opportunities  for  resistance;  its  defen- 
sive organizations  (constructed  by  the  English  during 
their  occupation  of  the  position  last  winter)  were  of 
a  modern  type  and  well  adapted  to  the  terrain  and 
thanks  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  machine-gun  de- 
tachments the  progress  of  the  Austrians  was  retarded 
and   heavy    losses    inflicted   upon   the  Hungarian 
troops  which  delivered  the  attack.      By  the  end  of 
the  first  day  the  Austrians  had  occupied  two-thirds 
of  the  Montello,  from  Ciano  on  the  N.  W.,  across 
Hill  368,    to    Giavera,  occupying  the    Ry.  from 
Giavera  to  Nervesa  at  the  foot  of  the  southeast 
slope.      But  Italian  counter-attacks  during  the  night 
were  able  to  check  them  on  this  line  and  prevent  their 
descending  the  Montebelluna.    During  the  three  days 
of  unceasing  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  the  Ital- 
ians were  unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  he  in 
turn  was  unable  to  pursue  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  or  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  course  of  the 
fight  to  the  south;  and  on  the  19th  a  general  attack 
from  the  west  and  south  drove  back  the  Austrians 
along  their  whole  line,  down  from  the  crest  and  con- 
fining them  within  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
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Montello  (about  one-third  its  whole  area)  of  ground 
over  against  the  curve  of  the  river  to  the  northwest. 
The  Hungarian  prisoners  (81st  Honved  Brigade) 
taken  on  that  day  declared  that  for  two  days  the 
bridges  had  been  destroyed  behind  them  and  they 
had  received  nothing  from  the  other  side.  The  at- 
tack on  the  Montello  had  thus  failed  in  its  purpose 
before  the  second  day;  it  was  kept  isolated  from  the 
action  further  south,  and  on  the  fifth  day  reduced 
to  a  precarious  occupation  of  an  almost  untenable 
position. 

Four  days  later,  after  unsuccessful  efforts  to  ex- 
tend this  position  and  after  futile  attempts  to  keep 
up  their  bridges  under  the  Italian  artillery  fire,  the 
enemy  withdrew  precipitately,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Italian  batteries,  across  the  river,  leaving  behind 
him  at  Nervesa  the  guns  lost  by  the  Italians  in  the 
first  attack,  and  a  certain  number  of  pieces  which 
the  Austrians  had  brought  across  the  river. 

Below  the  Montello,  the  fifty  kilometer  stretch 
of  the  Piava  front  was  attacked  by  the  Vth  Army, 
(Army  of  the  Isonzo)  comprising  the  16th,  4th,  7th, 
and  23d  Army  Corps, — under  the  command  of  von 
Wurm.  His  troops  were  to  cross  the  river  all  along 
the  line,  but  in  particular  three  general  sectors  of 
crossing  were  to  serve  as  starting  points  for  lines 
of  advance.  The  most  northerly  of  these  was  the 
group  of  islands  15  kilometers  or  so  southeast  of  the 
Montello,  known  as  Grave  di  Papadopoli, — low  is- 
lands, barely  emerging  from  the  water,  and  covered 
with  dense  vegetation,  so  that  boats  and  material 
for  pontoon  bridges  could  easily  be  assembled. 
The  force  crossing  here  was  to  advance  westward, 
thus  aiding  from  the  south  the  attack  on  the  Montello; 
and  also  to  cut  the  road  running  north  from  Treviso, 
and  turn  the  lines  around  Treviso  from  the  north. 
Further  south,  at  about  the  center  of  the  Piave  line, 
where  the  road  and  railroad  cross  the  river,  a  sec- 
ond group  was  to  advance  westward  along  this  road' 
directly  upon  Treviso.  Still  further  south  a  third 
body  was  to  force  a  crossing  around  S.  Dona  di  Piave, 
point  westward  to  Meolo,  and  proceed  southwest 
along  the  road  to  Mestre,  thus  isolating  Venice  and 
cutting  the  railroad  from  Padua  to  Treviso.  (Idea 
Nazionale,  21  June.) 

All  three  of  these  projected  advances  failed  com- 
pletely. The  crossing  at  Grave  seems  to  have  been 
a  complete  failure  at  the  outset,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  islands  for  launching  the 
attack.  The  16th  and  4th  Corps  were  able  to  reach 
the  western  bank,  but  no  more;  where  they  were  not 
thrown  back  into  the  river  immediately,  they  spent 
four  days  in  fruitless  efforts  to  press  back  the  Italian 
first  line.  In  the  centre,  the  7th  Corps  secured  a 
bridgehead  live  kilometers  or  more  wide,  from 
Fogare  to  Zenson,  on  both  sides  of  the  Treviso  road, 
but  it  was  unable  lo  advance.  Instead  of  reaching 
Treviso  on  the  first  day,  it  was  never  at  any  time 
able  to  do  more  than  defend  itself  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  ground  west  of  the  river,  under  heavy  counter-at- 
tacks and  shell  fire,  and  with  the  bridges  constantly 
being  destroyed  behind  it, — and  never,  apparently, 


able  to  establish  an  effective  liaison  with  the 
23d  Corps  on  its  left. 

The  23d  Corps  made  more  progress,  and  it  was 
chiefly  to  this  effort  that  the  Austrian  commu- 
niques were  able  to  make  specific  references  at  the 
time.  Its  four  divisions  (12th,  10th,  46th,  and 
57th)  crossed  at  Fossalta  and  S.  Dona  di  Piave,  and 
made  sufficient  progress  to  attempt,  at  least,  some- 
thing more  than  merely  defending  themselves  on 
the  west  bank.  But  they  were  counter-attacked  so 
promptly  and  so  near  the  river  that  they  used  them- 
selves up  almost  so  fast  as  they  advanced.  By  the 
first  day  they  reached  the  northern  half  of  the  Fos- 
setta  Canal;  Capo  Sile,  on  the  Piave  Vecchia,  was 
also  captured,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  made  it 
cilmost  impossible  to  advance  further  in  the  face  of 
the  Italian  counter-attacks,  once  the  impetus  of  the 
original  attack  was  checked.  The  ground  here  is 
so  swampy  and  so  intersected  by  ditches,  that  it  was 
possible  to  move  only  along  a  few  roads  and  canal 
banks,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  fields,  so  that  they 
offered  perfect  cover  for  the  defenders  and  perfect 
targets  for  the  Italian  artillery.  (Corriere  della  Sera, 
June  20). 

The  failure  of  the  7th  Corps  to  advance  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  23d  Corps.  In  addition  to  try- 
ing to  press  forward  along  its  own  line  of  advance 
toward  Meolo  and  Mestre,  it  was  called  on  to  point 
to  the  northwest  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  7th  Corps  on  its  right, — so  that  its  task  was 
doubled.  In  fact,  after  the  first  day  it  became  evi- 
dent to  the  Austrian  Command  that  all  prospects 
of  even  a  partial  success  depended  upon  the  ability 
of  the  23d  Corps  to  enlarge  the  wedge  it  had  driven 
into  the  Italian  defences  west  of  S.  Dona  di  Piave. 
A  reserve  Division  was  hurriedly  brought  down  from 
the  Montello  sector,  sent  across  at  Fossalta,  and 
launched  in  an  attack  upon  Losson,  about  three  kil- 
ometers to  the  west.  After  a  hard  struggle,  this  at- 
tack failed;  it  was  the  despairing  effort  of  the  23d 
Corps,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  defensive,  and 
gradually  pressed  back.  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  after  Capo  Sile  had  been  taken  the  Italians 
held  their  positions  in  the  marshes  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Piave  line,  at  Cavazuccherina  and  Cortel- 
lazzo,  and  even  enlarged  their  position  here  consider- 
ably by  local  attacks  toward  the  north. 

Once  held  down  to  the  defensive,  the  position  of 
the  23d  Corps  became  very  difficult.  The  articles 
written  by  correspondents  in  this  sector  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  18th,  even  before  the  Italian  reaction  had 
fully  developed,  pointed  out  that  the  Austrians  would 
have  to  go  forward  or  retire, — that  the  position  they 
were  then  in  was  clearly  untenable.  They  had  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  press  back  the  Italian  artil- 
lery to  any  considerable  extent;  their  crossings  of  the 
river  were  under  easy  range  of  even  light  field  guns, 
and  were  under  steady  shellfire.  A  wooden  bridge 
near  S.  Dona  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed;  their  pon- 
toons were  continually  broken  up,  and  a  freshet  of 
a  few  hours  at  the  right  moment  (apparently  on  the 
19th)  completed  the  work  of  the  guns.  (Giornale 
a" Italia,  24  June.)  During  the  last  few  days  the  23d 
Corps  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  a  bridge 
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at  Grisolera,  ten  kilometers  southwest  of  S.  Dona,  far 
to  the  left  of  its  main  point  of  attack.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  only  question  before  the  Austrian 
Command  was  that  of  recrossing  the  Piave  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  de- 
cided this  question  saved  the  forces  still  on  the  left 
bank.  The  retirement  across  the  Piave  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  operation  of  the  whole  offensive  in 
which  the  intentions  of  the  Austrian  Command  were 
realized. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Breakdown  of  France 
Just  before  the  Aisne  drive  the  German  press 
stridently  announced  that  the  way  to  smash  the  Brit- 
ish was  first  to  crush  the  French.  Without  French 
reserves  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  British  lines  hammered 
by  the  German  Stosstruppen  the  proud  sons  of  Bri- 
tania  would  give  way.  The  Corrollary  to  smashing 
the  French  Army  was  to  be  the  breakdown  of  French 
national  resistance.  This  would  show  itself  in  the 
fall  of  Clemenceau,  riots,  and  an  internal  situation 
which  would  make  a  prolongation  of  the  war  by  the 
British  and  by  a  "sprinkling"  of  Americans  impos- 
sible. (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  Vossische  Zeitung— -June  5,  1918.) 

In  other  words  the  German  offensive  had  both  a 
military  and  a  political  objective.  Buoyed  by  this 
hope  the  German  public  looked  eagerly  for  symp- 
toms of  a  French  breakdown.  The  first  of  these  was 
found  in  the  anxiety  in  Paris  over  the  German  ad- 
vance. The  German  papers  noted  complacently  that 
a  French  deputy  demanded  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  move  150,000  people  a  day  instead  of  20,- 
000.  The  populace  was  fleeing  Paris  and  feverish 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  These,  however,  would  be  futile  and  merely 
indicate  "the  failure  of  the  French  to  grasp  the  les- 
sons of  war,  the  first  of  which  is  that  such  a  defensive 
is  useless.  If  Paris  were  to  come  under  fire  of  our 
heavy  artillery  it  would  be  destroyed  in  two  weeks." 
(Lokal  Anzeiger,  June  17,  1918). 

A  second  indication  of  the  breakdown  m  French 
morale  was  the  "increasing  unstableness  of  Clemen- 
ceau's  position."   The  point  of  departure  of  the  Ger- 
man press  to  this  was  Clemenceau's  explanation  be- 
fore the  Chamber,  June  5.    All  the  German  papers 
declared  this  "Man  of  Dilemmas,"  this  "desperado, 
showed  himself  not  only  incoherent  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  but  indiscreet.    That  he  secured  a  vote  of 
confidence  at  the  close  was  merely  an  added  proof 
of  the  serious  straits  in  which  France  now  finds  her- 
self.   No  one  is  eager  to  climb  aboard  a  sinking  ship. 
To  quote  the  Mannheimer  General  Anzeiger,  June  14: 
"This  sinister  old  man  still  holds  the  fate  of  France 
in  his  hands.    The  Nationalists  support  him  because 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  look  the  situation  in  the 
face.    Some  also  are  defending  him,  because  they 
believe  that  were  he  to  fall,  there  would  remain  only 
one  hope  of  safety:  a  military  dictatorship  by  Gen- 
erals Foch,  Petain,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Army. 

"Consequently  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  a  vote  of  confidence.    On  the  other 


hand,  Parliament  and  the  Government  would  be  de- 
lighted to  rid  themselves  of  so  crushing  a  responsi- 
bility. But  Foch  is  a  vanquished  General.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  is  ill-chosen  for  giving  him  absolute 
powers.  A  week  ago  the  news  from  Berne  repre- 
sented the  situation  in  the  French  capital  as  highly 
confused.  We  may  expect  at  any  moment  to  see  this 
chaos  end  in  dictatorship  or  revolution." 

"Clemenceau,"  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung, June  17,  "knows  well  enough  that  his  game  is 
up.  His  short-sighted  war  leadership  at  and  behind 
the  front  has  completely  collapsed.  Caillaux's  trial 
for  treason  cannot  take  place  without  overthrowing 
the  present  Government.  Even  the  judgment  of 
Malvy,  which  comes  up  before  the  Senate  shortly, 
can  only  end  in  an  honorable  acquittal.  The  peace 
campaign  in  France  against  Clemenceau  has  con- 
tinued to  spread.  The  military  situation  is  so  des- 
perate that  it  is  forcing  a  union  of  all  of  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  It  is  possible  even  that  Clemenceau 
himself  has  begun  liquidating  his  position." 

"But  Clemenceau's  fall  while  a  factor  would  not 
be  decisive  in  marking  defeat  for  the  Allies,"  ob- 
serves the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  June  13.  It  ad- 
vises the  German  public  to  abstain  from  hasty  conclu- 
sions in  estimating  the  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
French  Government.  The  embarrassing  position  in 
which  it  now  finds  itself  is  due  to  German  amis.  But 
whether  a  change  in  France  now  would  open  the  way 
to  a  German  peace  is  another  question.  "We  must 
never  forget  that  France  is  not  a  free  power  but  is 
closely  bound  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  despair  that  the  German  sword  will  cut 
this  Gordian  knot,  but  this  will  not  be  done  by  a  min- 
isterial change." 

Theodore  Wolff,  Editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
and  its  former  correspondent  in  Paris,  refuses  to  play 
the  same  tune  as  most  of  his  colleagues.  He  pointed 
out  June  17  that  "to  attempt  to  cheapen  Clemenceau 
by  descriptions  of  his  theatrical  gestures,  is  petty  be- 
fore the  fact  that  his  conduct  has  been  profoundly 
sincere,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  past  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  grand  old  man." 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  com- 
paring him  with  Hannibal.  "His  hatred  against 
Rome  seemed  almost  as  a  force  of  Nature.  But  how 
did  the  people  of  Carthage  profit  by  it?" 

A  final  indication  of  the  weakening  in  French 
morale  has  been  what  the  German  press  chooses  to 
call  "the  peace  wave  in  France."  Its  discovery  fol- 
lowed just  after  the  discussion  in  Allied  papers  of  a 
"'peace  offensive"  in  Germany.  It  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  partly  as  a  counter-thrust. 

Clemenceau's  admission  of  the  Allies'  shortage 
in  effectives  marked,  according  to  the  German  press, 
the  beginning  of  a  wave  of  profound  depression  in 
France^  A  paper  as  orthodox  as  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  and  even  the  now  unchained  Homme  Libre  took 
up  the  discussion  of  peace.  (See  Press  Review, 
June  23). 

Certain  liberal  German  papers  showed  an  inch- 
nation  to  take  up  the  peace  discussion  with  the  French 
press,  despite  official  German  Staff  warnings  that 
peace  could  only  come  through  victory.  Foremost 
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among  them  was  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  Th.  Wolff, 
the  Jewish  editor,  condemned  nationalism  as  opposed 
to  love  of  country.  He  went  half  way,  June  19,  by 
declaring  that  Germany  suffered  from  it  as  much  as 
France.    He  urged  moderation  on  both  sides. 

"There  are  many  Germans  who  desire  a  peace 
which  will  leave  behind  it  neither  humiliation  nor 
bitterness.  The  more  nationalism  weakens  in  France 
the  more  will  the  moderates  in  Germany  come  into 
power,  and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  organize  a  Society 
of  Nations." 

Herr  Wolff's  "moderation"  has,  however,  found 
few  echoes  in  the  papers  of  his  colleagues. 

The  Czecho-Slav  Opposition  Government  in 

Siberia 

The  Vorivaerts,  June  19,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
anti-revolutionists  with  the  Czecho-Siavs  have  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Bolshevists.  "This  is 
apparent  from  a  belated  Petrograd  telegram  accord- 
ing to  which  the  battle  against  the  anti-revolutionists 
is  becoming  more  difficult  because  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  and  certain  fac- 
tions of  the  Russian  people.  Dislodged  from  Pensa, 
the  Czecho-Slavs  marched  on  Sysran,  seized  the  big 
Volga  bridge  nearby,  and  now  command  the  most  im- 
portant artery  of  communication  to  Siberia.  They 
are  concentrated  along  the  railroad  line  and  hold  the 
stations  of  Samara,  Omsk,  Tcheliabinsk,  and  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk.  Professor  Prokop  Wax,  representative 
of  the  Czech  leader  Masaryk,  has  urged  the  rebels  not 
to  offer  further  resistance  to  the  Soviet  troops.  Tele- 
graphic communication  with  Omsk,  Tomsk  and  Irk- 
utsk is  interrupted." 

The  situation,  however,  is  more  serious  than  ap- 
pears. Cccording  to  reports  received  by  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  June  19,  the  Bolshevist  Government  in  Si- 
beria has  been  overthrown  by  the  anti-revolutionists 
and  the  Czecho-Slavs,  whose  troops  have  taken  Omsk, 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Ufa.  Colonel  Ivanov  and  a  certain 
Ljachowitch  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Soviet 
Government:  "The  Bolshevists  in  Siberia  have  been 
overthrown.  The  interim  Soviet  Government,  elected 
by  the  Siberian  Duma,  has  taken  control.  Their  task 
will  be  to  convoke  a  constituent  assembly  which  is  to 
shape  Siberia's  political  status,  and  define  its  stand- 
ing toward  Russia.  The  Siberian  Government  is  will- 
ing to  keep  Russia  supplied  with  wheat  provided  the 
People's  Council  does  not  take  hostile  steps  against 
Siberia." 

In  answer  to  this  Lenin  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  council  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Siberian  Government.  He  is  charged  with  having 
used  hitter  language  against  the  French,  saying  that 
"llic  Russian,  Czech  and  French  imperialists  would 
not  succeed  in  defeating  the  Russian  revolution  by 
starvation."  According  to  the  Prawda,  June  13,  the 
Czecho-Slovak  troops  at  Samara  are  led  by  the  French 
Colonel  Seligier. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  continues:  "Lenin  sus- 
pects the  Czechs  of  obtaining  help  from  British  and 
French  capitalists.  He  has  already  ordered  the 
mobilization  of  the  five  youngest  classes  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Volga,  the  Urals  and  in  the  Siberian  dis- 


tricts. In  Moscow  he  has  also  mobilized  the  engi- 
neers and  the  artillery  of  the  same  classes  for  use 
against  the  Siberian  Government.  The  Czecho-Slo- 
\aks  and  with  them  the  'Siberian  Government'  are  be- 
ing attacked  by  the  Soviet  troops  on  two  sides;  from 
the  direction  of  Vladivostok  and  from  the  Urals. 
Lenin  is  confident  that  the  anti-revolutionary  success 
in  Siberia  will  be  short  lived  and  that  the  People's 
Council  will  soon  be  master  of  the  situation. 

"Trotsky,  as  Secretary  of  War,  declared:  'The 
Czecho-Slav  uprising  has  assumed  large  proportions 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Russian  anti-revolutionists 
has  obtained  initial  successes.  It  is  precisely  this 
open  league  of  the  Czecho-Slavs  with  the  Monarch- 
ists and  similar  factions  which  will  create  strong  op- 
position from  the  people  in  the  districts  of  the  Volga, 
the  Urals  and  Siberia.  The  military  organization  is 
undertaking  a  strong  campaign  to  suppress  the  upris- 
ing. Within  a  very  short  time  a  radical  change  will 
occur  in  the  situation  and  the  conspiracy  into  which 
the  anti-revolutionists  entangled  the  Czecho-Slavs  will 
soon  be  crushed.' 

"An  official  telegram  from  Moscow  adds  that  the 
Government  will  be  guided  in  its  actions  by  humani- 
tarian considerations,  and  will  not  tolerate  wholesale 
punishment  of  the  Czecho-Slavs. 

"The  protests  which  Tchitcherine,  councillor  for 
foreign  affairs,  addressed  to  the  Allies  assumed  a 
hostile  aspect  after  Lenin's  declarations.  This  will 
become  a  most  serious  political  question,  should  the 
Soviet  Government  succeed  in  winning  the  battle." 

The  Iswestja  of  June  14,  quoted  in  the  Vorwaerts, 
June  19,  remarks:  "The  interference  by  our  Allies 
in  the  People's  Government  will  only  serve  to  incite 
the  masses  against  those  in  power,  and  bring  about 
a  situation  such  as  the  Germans  encountered  in  the 
Ukraine.  If  the  Allies  in  Russia  fight  against  Ger- 
many, they  will  be  considered  as  intruders  whose  aims 
are  hostile  to  ours.  The  fall  of  the  Council  would 
only  benefit  Germany.  By  it  England  would  open  a 
way  for  Germany  to  India,  Central  Asia  and  Siberia. 
Interference  would  mean  a  definite  break  between  the 
Allies  in  the  East  and  West.." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

British  Man  Power 

Major  General  Maurice  contributes  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  present  situation  in  British  man 
power  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  June  29: 

"The  recent  debates  on  National  Service  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  done  much  to  clear  the  air. 
A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  Government  could 
have  taken  us  into  their  confidence  earlier.  The  gen- 
eral impression  left  by  the  statements  which  Ministers 
made  after  the  German  attack  of  March  21  was  that 
our  own  armies  in  France  had  been  kept  up  to 
strength,  and  that  those  which  the  Allies  could  place 
in  the  field  on  the  Western  front  were  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  forces  which  the  enemy 
could  bring  against  them.  We  now  know  that  the 
Government,  in  making  this  comparison,  was  not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  men  whom  Germany  would  bring 
over  from  the  East,  nor  the  relative  provision  made 
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by  Germany  and  by  the  Allies  for  keeping  up  their 
armies  in  the  field  during  the  first  half  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1918. 

"Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the  greatest  general 
is  he  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes,  and  the  tasks 
which  confront  Governments  in  a  national  war  are  not 
less  intricate  and  complicated  than  those  with 
which  commanders  in  the  field  have  to  deal.  Mis- 
takes are  therefore  inevitable,  but  the  best  way  of 
overcoming  them,  and  of  avoiding  their  repetition, 
is  a  frank  acknowledgement  that  they  have  been 
made.  Now  that  we  have  had  to  call  upon  our  older 
classes,  that  fathers  of  families  and  men  upon  whom 
the  efficiency  of  businesses,  both  large  and  small,  de- 
pends, are  called  to  the  colors,  the  country  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  know  exactly  what  the  need  is,  and 
to  be  assured  that  the  best  possible  use  is  being  made 
of  the  men  now  being  taken  for  the  Army. 

"The  application  of  National  Service  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and  compli- 
cated business.  In  order  that  it  might  be  passed  by 
general  consent  numerous  pledges  had  to  be  given 
which  have  in  the  long  run  interfered  with  its  smooth 
working  and  with  the  evenness  of.  its  application.  In- 
justices have  therefore  been  frequent  and  unavoida- 
ble, for  the  burden  which  has  fallen  upon  the  man 
taken  has  often  been  greater  than  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  man  who,  owing  to  the  defects  of  a  hasty 
improvization,  was  left.  When  our  difficulties  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  country  such  as  France,  which 
has  for  long,  and  in  quiet  times  of  peace,  perfected 
the  machinery  of  National  Service,  where  every  man 
knows  the  call  which  may  be  made  upon  him,  and 
approximately  when  it  will  have  to  be  met,  it  is  to 
the  undying  credit  of  our  country  that  they  have  been 
overcome  with  so  little  friction  and  with  such  general 
good  will. 

"But  the  process  of  overcoming  these  difficulties 
is,  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has  just  explained,  a  very 
slow  business.  The  intention  is  that  7  per  cent  of 
the  older  men  shall  be  posted  to  the  Army  this  year, 


but  now  we  are  informed  at  the  end  of  June  that  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  have  actually  been  posted. 
We  also  now  know  that  after  these  older  men  have 
been  posted  they  are  used  by  the  military  authorities 
to  replace  younger  men  combed  out  of  the  auxiliary 
services  behind  the  front,  so  as  to  release  them  for 
the  fighting  line.  This  also  must  obviously  take  time. 
When  our  methods  are  so  cumbrous,  unavoidably 
cumbrous,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  look,  as  I  have 
lepeatedly  said,  a  long  way  ahead.  We  did  not  look 
far  enough  ahead,  and  therefore,  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  just  said,  'The  emergency  is  a  serious  one; 
it  is  an  overwhelming  one.' 

"The  Germans  have  brought  over  more  and  more 
men  from  Russia,  and  the  Allies  have  not  had  a  cor- 
responding number  of  fresh  reserves  ready  to  place 
in  the  field.  We  have  had  heavy  losses,  and  the  men 
have  not  been  ready  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
them  good.  That  this  is  so  is  clear  from  what  the 
Prime  Minister  has  told  us  about  the  help  which 
America  is  giving.  The  Americans  are  coming  and, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  are  coming  in  numbers 
which  exceed  all  expectations.  With  splendid  gener- 
osity and  sinking  all  feelings  of  national  amour  pro- 
pre,  America  is  allowing  her  troops  to  be  brigaded 
with  our  divisions— she  is,  in  fact,  tiding  us  over  the 
time  till  our  new  man-power  legislation  can  become 
effective.  But  the  Prime  Minister  has  told  us  that  a 
definite  bargain  has  been  made  with  America. 

"We  are  pledged  to  release  the  soldiers  whom 
America  is  lending  us  to  fill  our  depleted  divisions 
as  soon  as  we  can  find  and  train  men  to  take  their 
places.  In  this  matter  our  national  honor  is  at  stake. 
America  wants  her  sons  to  form  new  divisions  and 
to  increase  the  strength  of  her  Army  in  France  under 
General  Pershing's  command.  America  is  certainly 
no  less  anxious  now  to  place  a  great  and  homogene- 
ous army  in  the  field  ready  to  take  its  part  in  win- 
ning victory  for  the  Allied  cause  than  we  were  in 
1915  to  place  in  France  armies  of  our  Empire.  It 
is  a  national  duty  to  see  that  America  is  not  kept 
waiting." 
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Continuation  of  the  Reichstag  Debate 
The  principal  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  debate 
which  followed  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  of  June  24 
were  telegraphed  to  England  by  Reuters  correspon- 
dent at  The  Hague,  and  appear  throughout  the  British 
press.  The  salient  passages  in  the  debate  are  as  fol- 
lows (Times,  June  27) : 

Count  Westarp's  speech,  which  is  further  dis- 
cussed in  another  place,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

"What  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  said  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  the  blame  for  the  war  appears 
to  me  open  to  criticism.    Russia,  he  said,  is  to  blame 
for  the  war;  England  only  in  the  last  days  did  not 
precisely  stop  it.    He  has  thereby  again  dug  up  an 
already  buried  hatchet.    I  consider  it  desirable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  say  this.  ('Very  true,'  from  the 
Right.)    It  is  England  who  claims  exclusive  domin- 
ion over  the  world  and  the  seas;  she,  therefore,  years 
ago  resolved  to  annihilate  Germany  at  the  given  op- 
portunity.  Mr.  Balfour  has  just  declared  this  clearly 
enough.    England  willed  that  we  should  not  recieve 
the  fruits  of  our  upward  progress.    She,  therefore, 
incited  the  world  against  us;  England  was  Loki,  and 
Russia  the  blind  Hoedur.  The  struggle  with  England 
must  be  waged  to  the  very  end  of  existence  or  non- 
existence, and  in  England's  case  it  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter of  conflict  of  two  world  views,  of  conflict  against 
the  idolatry  of  money.*  (Social-Democrat  laughter). 
It  is  for  us  a  struggle  against  the  domination  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  capital.    (Loud  cheers  from  the  Right). 

"A  simple  agreement  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty 
with  England  is  not  sufficient  to  render  possible  ex- 
istence for  Germany  in  the  future,  but  an  increase  in 
German  power  is  necessary  to  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  our  standpoint  even  against  England. 
For   this,   too,    Belgium    and   the    Flemish  coast 
must  come  under  German  influence.    I,  therefore,  am 
unable  to  agree  in  thinking  that  besides  Germany's 
integrity  there  is  no  subject  which  can  prevent  nego- 
tiations.  No,  Herr  Staatssekretar,  we  demand  that  to- 
gether with  that  there  are  aims  which  must  be  in  no 
way  departed  from.    A  declaration  such  as  the  For- 
eign Secretary's  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
will  for  peace.    I  regard  that  as  an  illusion;  I  fear 
it  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  a  new  peace  offer.  If 
the  aim  is  not  rightly  shown  neither  is  the  way.  An 
appeal  to  England's  good  will  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
(Cheers   from  the   Right.)     It  is  a  commonplace, 
moreover,  that  negotiations  belong  to  a  conclusion  of 
peace,  that  arms  alone  do  not  bring  peace.    But  the 
presupposition  is  that  the  parties  also  come  to  nego- 
tiations.   If  they  do  not  wish  to  come  they  must  be 
compelled  to  come,  and  there  comes  in  the  victory 
of  our  arms."    (Cheers  from  the  Right.) 


The  most  important  paragraphs  from  Count  Hert- 
ling's  speech,  which  the  Junker  press  read  as  a  com- 
plete disclaimer  of  von  Kuehlmann's  "peace  offen- 
sive," are  as  follows  (Times,  June  27) : 

"Some  of  his  (Herr  von  Kuehlmann's)  state- 
ments, as,  to  my  regret,  I  have  had  to  observe,  have 
been  given  a  more  or  less  unfriendly  reception  in 
wide  circles.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  guilt 
which  was  touched  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  question  of  guilt  we  can  confidently  leave  to  his- 
tory. There  are  already  proofs  that  Germany  was 
not  to  blame  for  the  war;  nor  did  she  put  the  torch 
to  the  combustible  matter  or  kindle  the  world  conflag- 
ration. 

"However,  I  feel  obliged  to  clear  away  the  mis- 
understanding which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  obtained  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  statement.  The  tendency  of  these  ut- 
terances of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  purely  to 
ascribe  the  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
immeasurable  prolongation  of  this  terrible  war  to 
the  enemy  Powers,  entirely  in  the  same  sense  as  I  had 
done  on  February  24;  for  it  goes  without  saying  there 
can  be  no  question  of  crippling  our  energetic  will  to 
defend  ourselves  or  of  shaking  our  confidence  in  vic- 
tory.   (Loud  cheers.) 

"Now,  as  before,  Kaiser,  Empire,  Princes,  and 
peoples  stand  closely  and  confidently  together.  They 
trust  in  our  incomparable  troops,  our  incomparable 
army  leaders,  our  united  people,  which  is  unshak- 
ably  standing  together,  and  in  its  splendid  behaviour, 
which  we  for  years  have  had  to  admire,  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  Almighty,  who  has  hitherto  helped  us 
and  led  us  from  victory  to  victory,  will  reward  this 
faithful  German  people." 

Von  Kuehlman  thereupon  followed  on  June  25, 
with  this  reply  to  Count  Westarp  and  the  reactionar- 
ies, which  the  liberal  press,  especially  Vorwaerts,  re- 
ferred to  as  "backing  water:" 

"Count  Westarp  declared,"  said  Herr  von  Kuehl- 
mann, "that  an  appeal  to  the  good  will  of  England 
was  useless.  I  never  contemplated  making  any  such 
appeal.  This  appeal  (that  the  enemy  should  ap- 
proach Germany  with  peace  offers)  was  directed  to 
no  one  specifically.  My  intention  was  clear  from 
the  contents  of  my  speech — namely,  that  negotiations 
from  Parliament  to  Parliament,  from  speaker's  trib- 
une to  speaker's  tribune  (and  on  this,  I  believe,  there 
is  almost  general  agreement),  will  hardly  further  us 
materially  on  the  road  to  a  solution.  Therefore  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  method  of  confidential  or  diplo- 
matic contact." 

Herr  von  Kuehlmann  fully  approved  Count  W  est- 
arp's  statement  that  deeds  of  arms  must  be  followed 
by  negotiations,  and  that  the  prior  condition,  there- 
fore, was  the  preparedness  of  enemies  to  negotiate, 
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and  that  enemies  who  would  not  negotiate  from  good 
will  must  be  forced  to  do  so. 

"But  where,  then,  is  the  ajjpeal  to  good  will?" 
Herr  von  Kuehlmann  continued.  "Did  we  not  in  the 
last  few  months  gain  victories  of  such  magnitude  as 
had  never  before  been  recorded  in  history?  Do  not 
our  enemies  today  expect  fresh  hig  blows,  as  you  can 
read  every  minute  in  their  Press?  Are  these  not  in- 
stances which  might  bring  them  to  recognititon  or  re- 
flection? Would  it  not  be  more  produent  now  to  in- 
dicate the  road  to  negotiations?  Count  Westarp  de- 
scribed the  victory  or  our  arms  as  the  prior  condi- 
tion to  negotiations  which  would  end  in  peace.  I  fully 
agree.  No  one  will  be  in  the  least  able  to  deny  that 
victory  is  on  our  side,  and  we  hope  to  be  victorious 
also  in  the  future,  until  the  enemy  is  prepared  to 
make  overtures,  which  I  too  demanded,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  situation  and  satisfy  German  vital 
needs." 

Herr  Stresemann  (National  Liberal)  then  spoke. 
"Herr  von  Kuehlmann's  speech,"  he  said,  "had  alto- 
gether too  depressing  an  effect  on  my  friends.  We 
deeply  regret  that  a  phrase  could  have  been  pro- 
nounced admitting  of  the  interpretation  that  military 
successes  could  not  lead  to  victory.  Not  verbal  nego- 
tiations brought  peace  in  the  East,  but  the  blows  de- 
livered by  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg.  Have  any 
events  occurred  which  could  raise  a  doubt  regarding 
the  victorious  strength  of  our  Army?  What  would 
M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  made  of 
a  victory  like  the  German  one?  (Loud  assent  from 
the  Right  and  National  Liberals.)  But  in  such 
speeches  as  yesterday's  the  German  people  have  been 
offered  stones  for  bread.  (Repeated  loud  assent.) 
The  hammer  of  victories  has  opened  the  door  to 
peace,  and  we  should  avoid  everything  that  could  in 
the  least  prejudice  this  confidence.  (Cheers.)  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  war  was  raised  by  the 
Government.  Why  do  we  here  undertake  an  offensive 
war  for  England's  benefit?"    (Very  loud  cheers). 

Finally,  the  most  interesting  speech  of  the  debate, 
from  the  radical  side,  was  delivered  by  Herr  Haase, 
an  Independent  Socialist  deputy  from  Alsace.  Herr 
Haase  opened  with  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  attack  on 
von  Kuehlmann  for  his  "too  willing  retraction  of  his 
principles."    He  continued  (Times,  June  28) : 

"This  House  has  today  witnessed  a  scene  such  as 
has  never  before  been  enacted  within  its  walls.  Herr 
von  Kuehlmann  has  obediently  agreed  to  his  execu- 
tion and  obediently  allowed  the  halter  to  be  placed 
round  his  neck.  He  has  in  no  degree  known  how  to 
die  beautifully.  The  Chancellor  has  repudiated  no 
word  of  Count  Westarp's  exorbitant  speech.  This 
speech  of  Count  Westarp's  is  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  conditions  of  the  power  of  our  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. We  see  now  with  amazing  clearness  that  the 
military  autocracy,  for  which  Count  Hertling  and 
Herr  von  Kuehlmann  are  but  the  fig  leaves,  rules  over 
us  solely  and  alone.  (Loud  laughter.)  The  man 
who  really  governs  —  namely,  General  von  Luden- 
dorff— should  be  placed  in  the  Chancellor's  chair. 
The  annexations  must  be  completed,  the  conflict  with 
England  must  be  fought  out  to  annihilation — that  is 


Count  Westarp's  gospel.  The  conflict  must  be  fought 
out,  even  though  the  German  people  go  down  in  the 
process.  (Storms  of  dissent  on  the  Right.)  Herr  von 
Kuehlmann  should  have  looked  through  all  the  Pan- 
German  literature  if  he  thinks  that  no  intelligent  man 
in  Germany  thinks  of  world  dominion.  As  he  will 
now  have  leisure  to  occupy  himself  with  it  outside 
office,  I  am  ready  to  place  the  material  at  his  dis- 
posal. .  .  .  Herr  Stresemann  also  has  spoken 
of  our  victory.  How  often  have  we  heard  this  proph- 
ecy? Herr  Helfferich  and  Admiral  Capelle  told  us 
in  Committee  in  1917  that  America  could  not  enter 
the  war,  and  that  her  military  significance  was  equal 
to  nil.  Today  700,000  Americans  stand  on  French 
soil,  and  one  hears  no  more  of  U-boat  booty  result- 
ing from  the  hunt  after  American  transport  ships. 

"We  can  only,  therefore,  regard  with  the  deep- 
est distrust  Count  Westarp's  and  'Herr  Stresemann's 
announcements.  Herr  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  of 
yesterday  has  been  completely  smashed  down  by  the 
Chancellor's  today.  Have  the  plans  concerning 
Longwy  and  Briey  and  the  frontier  adjustments  in 
the  Vosges  been  given  up?  We  have  no  ground  to 
assume  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  uncondi- 
tionally rejected  them.  No  word  has  been  uttered 
concerning  Belgium.  The  attack  was  not  to  be  justi- 
fied, not  even  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg's  pro- 
claimed right  of  necessity.  The  declaration  of  the 
Council  of  Flanders  is  an  imposture  (Machwerk) . 
Every  intelligent  Fleming  turns  away  from  it  with  con- 
tempt. (Great  disturbance,  and  cries  of  'Shame!') 
This  fact  cannot  be  abolished  by  any  cry  of  shame. 
The  peace  resolution  was  still-born  on  July  19,  1917. 
(Laughter.)  It  has  not  lived.  The  Center  and  the 
Progressives  have  openly  declared  their  abandon- 
ment of  it.  Has  the  Government  done  everything  to 
win  confidence  in  its  respectability  and  chivalry  from 
its  adversaries?  Russian  prisoners  of  war  are  still 
treated  as  hostile  foreigners,  despite  the  Brest  Treaty. 

"What  has  happened  to  atone  for  the  unheard  of 
act  of  violence  committed  against  the  Ukraine  Rada 
and  thereby  against  the  conventions  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Peace  Treaty?  Soul-stirring  appeals  for  help 
for  the  Armenians  against  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
Turks,  who  are  striving  for  their  complete  extinction, 
passed  unheeded;  the  victims  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  then  one  has  had  the  sad 
courage  to  re-deliver  the  districts  of  Batum,  Kars,  and 
Ardahan  to  the  Turks.  The  Turks  have  not  only  to  dis- 
continue their  onward  march  into  the  Caucasus,  they 
have  to  leave  the  Caucasus  altogether.  In  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  German  'police  power,'  which  wished  to  cre- 
ate order  there,  dwells  as  in  a  conquered  country  and 
treats  the  people  with  the  worst  arbitrariness.  Con- 
ditions which  absolutely  cry  to  Heaven  prevail  in 
Riga.  Boys  ten  years  old  are  condemned  to  severe 
punishment  by  imprisonment  because  they  distributed 
proclamations.  Prisoners  in  prisons  are  tortured  in 
a  manner  recalling  the  worst  period  of  the  Tsars. 

"German  military  power  has  everywhere  acted 
as  the  cut-throat  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  as  the 
suppressor  of  freedom.  In  Finland  the  White  Ter- 
ror has  raged  furiously  against  the  working  popula- 
tion, and  nothing  pains  us  more  than  the  fact  that  Ger- 
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man  workers  have  contributed  thereto.  Herr  Svin- 
hufvud  has  received  his  earned  wage;  he  is  decorated 
with  the  Iron  Cross;  perhaps  he  has  sought  out  in  Ber- 
lin also  an  aspirant  to  the  Finnish  throne,  if  the  reso- 
lution to  introduce  monarchy  in  Finland,  which  has 
been  forced  through  by  him,  is  indeed  to  be  realized. 
Germans  have  oppressed  the  Ukraine  people  with  a 
Government  of  frightful  reaction  in  the  Hetman  Skor- 
opadski.  What  is  desired  respecting  Baku?  The 
Georgians  declare  that  Baku  does  not  belong  to  Geor- 
gia. Is  it  desired  to  shut  off  the  Soviet  Republic  from 
its  sources  of  help?  Is  it  desired  to  shut  it  off  from 
the  White  as  from  the  Black  Sea?  Is  it  desired  to 
throttle  it  economically?  We  do  not  believe  in  mira- 
cles. If  things  go  on  according  to  the  will  of  our 
military  autocracy,  Germany  will  be  ruined  if  the 
masses  of  the  people  do  not  comprehend  at  length  that 
they  themselves  must  take  the  business  in  hand.  The 
capitalistic  world  order  is  collapsing.  An  end  ^  will 
only  be  made  of  it  by  the  Socialist  world  order." 

The  reception  in  England  of  this  second  stage  of 
the  von  Kuehlmann  debate  is  evident  from  the  char- 
acterization of  the  Vice  Chancellor  by  the  Daily  News 
as  "Kuehlmann  Yea-and-Nay."  Public  opinion  has 
been  very  largely  impressed  by  a  statement  from  "offi- 
cial sources"  given  out  through  Renter  on  June  29, 
which  reads  as  follows  (Times)  : 

"We  understand  that  in  Government  circles  Herr 
von  Kuehlmann's  speech  is  regarded  as  largely  di- 
rected to  foreign  countries,  particularly  this  country. 
He  wished,  it  is  believed,  to  encourage  those  inclined 
to  be  faint-hearted  to  believe,  first,  that  they  could  get 
tolerable  terms  out  of  him,  or,  secondly,  that  other- 
wise the  war  would  go  on  indefinitely,  in  view  of  Ger- 
many's great  resources.  His  object  was  to  say,  'I'm 
not  going  to  threaten  you  that  you'll  be  beaten,  but 
the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely  unless  we  can  come 
to  terms.'  He  suggested  that  the  war-weary  could 
have  peace  on  terms  which  they  might  consider  tol- 
erably satisfactory.  He  said,  in  effect,  'We  have 
made  great  acquisitions  in  the  East.'  It  is  note- 
worthy that  he  treated  Courland  and  Lithuania  as  no 
longer  matters  of  external  politics. 

"His  three  fundamental  requirements  were,  first, 
historic  boundaries,  whatever  that  may  mean;  sec- 
ondly, befitting  colonial  possessions;  and,  thirdly, 
'freedom  of  the  seas.'  All  these  phrases,  it  is  pointed 
out,  are  capable  of  being  made  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing. Most  puzzling  is  the  'freedom  of  the  seas' 
phrase,  but  probably  von  Kuehlmann  meant  freedom 
to  import  raw  material.  He  is  so  anxious  about  this 
that  he  does  not  want  to  call  attention  to  the  extent 
of  his  anxiety. 

"Any  German  speaker  is  in  the  position  of  not 
daring  to  be  moderate,  owing  to  fear  of  Pan-German 
anger,  and  not  daring  to  be  out-and-out  Pan-German 
for  fear  of  the  others,  but  if  the  Germans  won  a  great 
victory  there  would  be  a  complete  revival  of  Pan-Ger- 
man doctrine.  Nothing  in  von  Kuehlmann's  speech 
could  be  quoted  against  the  extreme  policies  of  the 
Pan-Germans.  The  reference  to  Belgium  in  the 
speech  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  hopes  to 
keep  Belgium  if  he  can.  The  stories  of  difference  be- 


tween von  Kuehlmann  and  the  Chancellor  arc  prob- 
ably unfounded.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  them, 
the  differences  are  probably  only  Parliamentary.' 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Von  Kuehlmann's  Explanations 
Von  Kuehlmann's  speech  of  June  24  (Press  Re- 
view, June  29)  aroused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
Germany  and  raised  many  vital  questions.  All  par- 
ties almost  without  exception  took  it  as  a  peace  move. 
But  was  this  step  for  peace  made  with  or  without  the 
approval  of  the  Government  and  the  General  Staff  ? 
Had  it  been  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  Lud- 
endorff  beforehand,  or  had  von  Kuehlmann  delivered 
it  on  his  own  initiative? 

In  its  larger  aspect,  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  has 
undoubtedly  been  taken  as  a  part  of  the  "peace  offen- 
sive begun  early  in  June  in  the  Kreuzzeitung  (Press 
Review,  June  12).    It  will  be  recalled  that  an  anony- 
mous writer,  undoubtedly  close  to  the  Government, 
wrote  an  article  demanding  that  Germany  make  a 
clear  exposition  of  her  war  aims  and  be  open  to  con- 
sider propositions  for  peace  from  any  of  the  bellig- 
erents.  This  article  roused  a  heated  discussion  in  the 
German  press,  the  nature  of  which   indicated  that 
peace  was  the  subject  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
German  people.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  Baron 
Burian,  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  his 
return  from  Berlin,  June  17,  gave  an  interview  to  the 
Fremdenblatt,  in  which  he  emphasized  Austria's  will- 
ingness to  talk  peace.    These  discussions  coincide 
with    detailed    studies    in   German    and  Austrian 
papers,  tending  to  prove  the  growing  lassitude  and 
moral  weakness  of  the  Allies,  more  especially  France 
(See  Press  Review,  July  2). 

In  view  of  this  background,  all  of  the  German 
papers  agree  that  von  Kuehlmann  deliberately  in- 
tended to  make  another  peace  move.  According  to 
the  Neue  Badische  Landeszeitung,  June  25,  he  ad- 
dressed his  appeal  more  particularly  to  England: 
"He  referred  to  Balfour's  recent  speech  putting  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  war  upon  Russia,  and  finally 
in  words  which  should  hardly  be  expected  from  one 
in  official  capacity,  declared  that  a  purely  military 
decision  would  never  suffice  to  end  the  war."  The 
same  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  von  Kuehl- 
mann's declarations  coincide  with  those  of  the  Kreuz- 
zeitung article,  in  that  both  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  further  precisions  on  its  war  aims. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  submitted  his  speech 
to  von  Hertling  and  Ludendorff,  or  whether  he  spoke 
extemporaneously  on  his  own  initiative.  His  deliv- 
ery gives  a  first  indication.  He  kept  his  notes  before 
him  and  spoke  carefully  and  deliberately  as  though 
weighing  every  word.  He  was  hardly  obliged  to 
glance  at  the  notes  before  him.  This  removes,  there- 
fore, all  supposition  that  he  extemporized  to  meet 
an  unexpected  situation.  (Neue  Badische  Landeszi 
tung,  June  25). 

The  fact  that  von  Hertling  spoke  after  him,  ap- 
proving in  the  main  his  words,  might  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  familiar  at  least  with  the  tenor  ol 
his  speech.    He  paid  von  Kuehlmann  a  high  personal 
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compliment  and  declared  the  adherence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  general  program  outlined.  Von  Hen- 
ling  made  but  a  single  reserve  and  this  rather  one  of 
interpretation  than  of  form:  "These  declarations 
(the  invitation  to  peace)  were  destined  merely  to  put 
the  responsibility  for  the  endless  prolongation  of  the 
war  upon  the  enemy  powers.  This  I  myself  did  Feb- 
ruary  24.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  paralyze  our  vigorous  determination  to  de- 
fend ourselves  or  to  weaken  our  trust  in  victory." 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  von  Hertling  in  the  main 
agreed  with  von  Kuehlmann  and  possibly  in  detail. 
Such  a  speech  as  von  Kuehlmann's  was  indeed  one 
which  normally  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  Chancel- 
lor to  make.  Suspecting  the  opposition  this  peace 
initiative  might  arouse,  it  is  possible  that  von  Hert- 
ling preferred  turning  over  this  task  to  von  Kuehl- 
mann, who  could  speak  without  necessarily  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  the  Cabinet.  The  most  that  could 
happen  would  be  von  Kuehlmann's  departure. 

The  reactions  which  immediately  followed  from 
the  press,  however,  strongly  indicate  that  the  speech 
was  not  submitted  to  the  General  Staff. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  June  25,  was  prompt  to 
note  the  difference  between  von  Kuehlmann's  words 
and  those  given  out  just  previously  by  the  Kaiser  and 
the  General  Staff.  "There  is  between  these  two  mani- 
festations a  complete  diversity.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  will  to  win,  and  on  the  other,  the  will  to  renounce 
victory.  The  Imperial  speech  at  Headquarters  closes 
with  the  words  'Advance,  and  may  the  German  mailed 
fist  open  a  way  to  German  victory.'  Von  Kuehlmann 
states  just  the  opposite:  'We  will  never  be  victori- 
ous; we  must  negotiate  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  enemy;  we  must  make  concessions.'  The 
Kaiser  declared:  'We  must  secure  victory  by  force. 
In  the  decisive  battles,  the  life  and*  future  of  Germany 
are  at  stake.'  Von  Kuehlmann  replied  that  'the  end 
of  the  war  can  not  be  reached  by  a  purely  military 
decision.'  "  The  paper  concludes:  "Since  von 
Kuehlmann's  speech  is  the  negation  of  that  by  the 
Kaiser,  let  us  get  rid  of  von  Kuehlmann." 

The  Kreuzzeitung  of  the  same  day  goes  further 
and  declares  than  von  Kuehlmann's  words  are  "not 
only  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  his  preceding  dec- 
larations, both  oral  and  written,  but  also  threaten  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  army  which  official 
military  circles  cannot  but  deplore." 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau,  another  reactionary 
paper,  concludes  that  beyond  a  doubt  von  Kuehlmann 
was  putting  himself  in  open  conflict  with  the  Kaiser 
and  the  General  Staff  by  playing  the  role  of  a  Cas- 
sandra. It  is  a  political  scandal  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  open  this  conflict  in  the  open  tribune 
of  the  Reichstag. 

Hen-  von  Kuehlmann  made  one  very  provocative 
reference  when  he  quoted  Moltke  to  the  effect  that 
I  he  war  might  last  30  years.  The  German  Staff  cen- 
sorship until  now  has  been  dangling  before  the  people 
the  bait  of  victory  as  the  fruit  of  the  summer  offen- 
sives. Suggestions  in  other  quarters  that  these 
operations  might  not  be  conclusive  had  been  promptly 
silenced.    Von  Kuehlmann  indeed  had  been  the  first 


to  suggest  that  the  war  might  drag  over  into  another 
year.  This  was  obviously  overriding  the  censorship 
as  approved  by  the  Staff  and  the  Kaiser.  On  this 
occasion  the  Staff  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag,  Westarp,  Leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  attacked  von  Kuehlmann  in  these 
words  (translation  from  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  June 
26) :  "Von  Kuehlmann's  declarations  had  given  my 
friends  serious  anxiety.  We  are  surprised  at  what  he 
said  regarding  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  responsi- 
bilities involved.  He  takes  up  the  old  story  of  Russia's 
guilt  and  affirms  that  England's  guilt  was  merely  the 
mistake  of  not  preventing  Russia.  No!  It  is  Eng- 
land who  is  responsible  for  all.  It  is  England  who 
wishes  to  establish  her  hegemony  over  the  world  and 

decided  years  ago  to  crush  Germany  

This  struggle  against  England  is  to  the  death. 

The  war  should  not  end  until  the  respective  re- 
lations between  nations  have  been  changed.  Belgium 
and  the  Flemish  Coast  must  come  under  German 
control.  This  is  our  opinion  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  von  Kuehlmann  when  he 
states  that  when  once  the  principle  of  integrity  of  the 
Empire  is  admitted,  there  is  nothing  which  can  form 
the  object  of  a  compromise  in  the  peace  negotiations. 
This  is  not  our  way  of  thinking.  We  proclaim  that 
in  addition  to  the  integrity  of  German  territory,  we 
seek  war  aims,  on  which  no  compromise  is  possible 
and  which  must  be  realized,  whatever  the  cost.  This 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  bloody  struggle  which  is 
now  going  on."  (Applause  from  the  Right,  protests 
from  the  Left.) 

"Von  Kuehlmann  has  committed  another  error 
in  that  his  speech  may  be  interpreted  abroad  and 
within  as  a  new  peace  offer.  It  is  useless  to  appeal 
to  England's  good-will.  It  is  evident  that  arms  will 
not  suffice  to  bring  peace.  First  of  all,  however,  our 
enemies  must  be  inclined  to  negotiate.  But  this  they 
will  not  be  until  forced  to  do  so  and  the  preliminary 
condition  is  the  victory  of  our  arms.  .  .  .  Our 
mailed  fist  has  given  us  peace  on  the  East.  It  will 
also  bring  us  peace  on  the  West."  (A  voice  on 
the  Right:  ('Farewell!  Kuehlmann.')  "I  do  not  wish 
to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  to  state 
that  negotiations  alone  and  not  a  military  decision 
would  bring  us  peace."  (Voice  on  the  Right:  "How- 
ever, that's  just  what  he  said!") 

"Such  a  declaration  would  have  a  deplorable 
effect  on  our  troops  and  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
other  declarations  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  only 
victory  by  force  of  arms  can  realize  our  ends.  Vic- 
tory must  be  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  otherwise 
we  will  not  have  peace." 

This  speech  of  Westarp's,  backed  by  the  Con- 
servatives, roused  great  excitement  in  the  Reichstag. 
It  resulted  in  a  crisis.  What  would  be  Ludendorff's 
reply?  The  Neue  Badische  Landeszeitung  reports 
that  the  Conservatives  were  open  in  expressing  their 
satisfaction  at  a  crisis  which  they  were  convinced 
would  result  in  the  fall  of  von  Kuehlmann.  The 
Deutsche  Zeitung  (Pan-German)  June  26,  published 
in  its  headlines  "Von  Kuehlmann  is  condemned;  the 
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Chancellor  must  put  him  aside."  "Von  Kuehlmann 
admits  that  he  has  been  'misunderstood.'  Von  Kuehl- 
mann has  given  proof  of  his  incompetence.  In  the 
present  case,  the  word  'misunderstood'  is  a  polite 
way  of  referring  to  an  unpardonable  misunderstand- 
ing. His  very  presence  in  the  Foreign  Office  is  an 
intolerable  'misunderstanding.'  " 

The  Taegliche  Rundschau  of  the  same  day  refers 
to  von  Hertling's  explanations  just  after  von  Kuehl- 
mann's  speech  as  "a  lesson  given  a  pupil  before  the 
entire  class." 

The  Post,  organ  of  the  Free  Conservatives,  uses 
much  the  same  terms.  "The  Chancellor  was  obliged 
to  offset  the  monstrous  political  blunder  of  his  col- 
laborator by  a  long  speech  destined  to  correct  the 
'defeatist'  impression  given  by  a  previous  speech." 

The  night  of  the  26th,  according  to  the  Socialist 
Haase  in  the  Reichstag  (Vorwaerts,  June  27),  a  tele- 
gram was  sent  from  the  General  Staff  to  the  Chancel- 
lor demanding  prompt  action.  The  next  day  the 
censorship  accorded  the  reactionary  newspapers  full 
freedom  to  abuse  von  Kuehlmann.  The  Taegliche 
Rundschau  referred  to  his  speech  as  thoroughly  "de- 
featist, a  political  scandal,  and  a  moral  strike  against 
national  defence."  The  Kreuzaeitung  accused  the 
Secretary  of  repudiating  the  High  Command,  and  the 
Deutsche  Zeitung  of  having  wished  to  give  a  lesson 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  went  so  far 
as  to  exclaim:  "If  we  had  the  energy  of  the  French, 
tonight  von  Kuehlmann  would  be  behind  the  bars." 
All  these  papers  demanded  his  resignation. 

Von  Kuehlmann  himself  felt  obliged  to  back 
water.  The  following  day  (June  25)  he  appeared 
before  the  Reichstag  and  protested  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood,  reaffirming  that  he  expected  a  peace 
which  would  be  the  result  of  "the  achievements  alone 
accomplished  by  the  glorious  German  soldiers  and 
their  glorious  chiefs.  Diplomatic  negotiations  as  is 
quite  evident  would  be  a  secondary  factor  and  one 
subsequent  to  the  decision." 

Such  a  retraction  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other 
than  a  defeat  for  Kuehlmann  personally  and  for  the 
policy  he  advocated.    His  moderate  speech  of  June 
24.  however,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  papers, 
had  been  favorably  received  by  the  business  interests 
behind  him,  and  was  approved  by  such  liberal  sheets 
as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  Koelnische  Zeitung 
and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.    But  now  by  giving 
ground,  he  not  only  did  not  win  back  the  confidence 
of  the  reactionaries  but  also  alienated  many  of  those 
who  till  now  had  supported  him.    Vorwaerts,  the 
Socialist  Majority  paper,  was  prompt  to  see  his  weak- 
ness and  declared,  June  26,  that  "opinion  today  has 
turned  against  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  Kuehlmann 
has  made  von  Bethmann's  mistake.    Instead  of  re- 
sisting with  all  of  his  energy  the  efforts  of  the  Pan- 
German  clique,  instead  of  declaring  his  points  posi- 


tively and  seeking  his  backing  in  popular  sympathy, 
he  is  attempting  by  a  swift  turn  to  the  Right  to  calm 
the  anger  of  the  reactionary  crowd.  The  Pan-Ger- 
mans, however,  are  not  now  better  disposed  toward 
him  and  von  Kuehlmann  himself  loses  the  support 
on  which  he  could  have  based  his  action. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  June  26,  declares  that  von 
Kuehlmann  is  a  lost  man.    "He  accuses  himself  and 

has  pronounced  his  own  condemnation  

Von  Kuehlmann  was  the  statesman  of  the  Erzberger- 
Scheidemann  majority  of  July  19  (the  peace  by  con- 
ciliation group).  All  of  his  words  were  but  the  ex- 
pression of  this  famous  resolution  and  carried  the 
mark  of  the  spirit  which  dictated  them." 

But  von  Kuehlmann  is  still  in  office  and  to  all 
appearances  may  remain  there,  at  least  throughout 
the  present  session  of  the  Reichstag.  By  admitting 
his  defeat  before  the  General  Staff,  he  may  after  all 
have  saved  his  situation.  The  war  party  may  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  him  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  pres- 
ence tends  to  keep  the  Reichstag  Majority  quiet. 
This  likelihood  is  well  expressed  by  an  article  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  27:  "It  is  impossible  to 
define  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  mere 
figures.  But  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag  can  be  counted  and  are  a  majority.  It  is 
the  same  majority  as  that  of  July  19,  the  majority  in 
favor  of  peace  of  conciliation  and  which  approved 
the  Hertling-Payer  cabinet.  It  remains  today  as 
yesterday  behind  von  Kuehlmann.  This  is  confirmed 
by  today's  meetings  of  the  different  party  groups.  . 

.    Despite  von  Kuehlmann's  various  deceptions, 
the  Majority  still  looks  to  him  for  a  peace  of  concil- 
iation.   The  reactionary  press  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  Reichstag  intends  to  overthrow  von  Kuehl- 
mann.    But  the  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth.  If 
sooner  or  later  he  is  put  aside,  it  would  not  be  because 
he  is  the  victim  of  the  Reichstag,  but  as  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  because  he  has  been  sacrificed  by  other 
more  powerful  influences.    In  reality  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  the  war  has  proved,  that  the  fate  of 
Chancellors  and  Secretaries  of  State  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  Reichstag  and  Parliament 
alone,  but  on  that  of  another  body  whose  will  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  decisive  (i.  e.,  the 
General  Staff).    Differences  of  view  between  the 
General  Staff  and  the  political  leaders  of  the  Em- 
pire have  been  a  leading  consideration  for  over  a 
century.    In  the  course  of  the  war  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  High  Command  have 
been  so  modified  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
principles  of  Clausewitz  according  to  which  the  army 
should  be  but  the  instrument  of  policy.    The  High 
Command  at  present  is  the  supreme  authority,  that 
which  dictates  to  the  others.    However,  the  General 
Staff  outlines  the  policy  which  the  other  must  follow 
during  the  war.    It  indicates  the  ends  to  be  realized, 
and  establishes  the  limits  which  it  is  not  permitted 
to  pass." 
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The  Fight  Against  the  Submarine 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  issued  on  June 
26  a  statement  of  the  losses  in  British,  Allied,  and 
neutral  tonnage  covering  14  months  ending  May  31, 
1918.  The  statement,  which  has  been  received  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  optimism  in  England,  is  as 


Period 
1917 


April 

May 


Auf 


1918 


Allied 

r>ritisn 

ana  i»euirdi 

Total 

Montn 

IVlOllLIl 

Month 

IT  J.  Ull  J. 

555,056 

338,821 

893,877 

374,419 

255,917 

630,336 

432,395 

280,326 

712,721 

1,361,870 

875,064 

2,236,934 

383,430 

192,519 

575,949 

360,296 

189,067 

549,363 

209,212 

159,949 

369,161 

952,938 

541,535 

1,494,473 

289,973 

197,364 

487,337 

196,560 

136,883 

333,443 

296,356 

155,707 

452,063 

782,889 

489,954 

1,272,843 

218,528 

136,187 

354,715 

254,303 

*132,334 

*386,637 

*222,651 

*  176,797 

* 399,448 

Quarter   *695,482 

April   *226,108 

May    224,735 


f 445,318    *  1,140,800 


*  85,348 
130,959 


'311,456 
355,694 


*  Adjusted 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  losses  from  ma- 
rine risk  have  been  unduly  heavy  for  May.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  states  that  the  ton- 
nage of  steamships  of  590  gross  tons  and  over  enter- 
ing and  clearing  United  Kingdom  ports  from  and  to 
ports  overseas  was  as  under: 

Period— 1918  Gross  tons 

January   6,336,663 

February    6,326,965 

March    7,295,620 

April    7,040,309 

May    7,777,843 

This  statement  embraces  all  United  Kingdom 
seaborne  traffic  other  than  Coastwise  and  Cross  Chan- 
nel. 


Archibald  Hurd,  the  well-known  naval  expert  and 
naval  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  com- 
ments on  this  elaborate  report  in  that  journal  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  month  of  May  was  really  the  most  favor- 
able we  have  yet  had,  as,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  submarines  destroyed  the  enemy  paid  a  heav- 
ier price  for  every  ton  of  shipping  sunk  than  in  any 
month  since  piracy  was  inaugurated.    The  offensive 
by  sea  was  still  being  maintained  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing May  with  the  utmost  vigor,  but  in  spite  of  the 
unprecedented  number  of  submarines  sent  to  sea  only 
224,735  tons  of  British  tonnage  were  lost,  as  com- 
pared with  374,149  tons  in  May  of  last  year,  not- 
withstanding that,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  official 
statement,  the  losses  from  marine  risk  were  'unduly 
heavy.'    It  can  now  be   said  definitely  that  the 
enemy's  effort  to  cripple  us  at  sea  by  an  offensive 
simultaneous  with  the  attacks  on  the  Western  front, 
has  definitely  failed,  and,  although  exact  figures  are 
wanting  of  the  sinkings  of  the  submarines,  it  is  known 
that  they  reached  a  higher  figure  last  month  than  at 
any  period  since  the  German  submarine  campaign 
began. 

"Three  movements  are  in  progress,  and  we  can 
view  each  of  them  with  satisfaction.    In  the  first 
place,  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  last 
year  for  combating  the  submarine,  including  the  thou- 
sands of  mines  manufactured  for  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  for  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  enemy  craft  through  the  northern  exit  of  the  North 
Sea,  are  proving  very  fruitful.   Secondly,  the  steps 
taken  to  defend  merchant  shipping  against  mines 
and  U-boats — providing  ships  with  the  Otter  mine 
protection,  to  which  reference  was  recently  made 
in  a  notice  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  or- 
ganizing convoys  —  are  giving  admirable  results. 
Thirdly,  apart  from  the  wonderful  record  which  the 
Americans  are  putting  up,  the  ship  construction  move- 
ment in  British  yards  is  making  headway  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  plans  drawn  up  several  months  ago 
for  the  extension  of  yards  and  engine  shops,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  productive.    In  May,  while  approxi- 
mately 225,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  lost, 
over  197,000  tons  were  built,  so  that  the  adverse  bal- 
ance was  only  28,000  tons.    The  improvement  in  the 
situation  is  best  reflected  in  the  figures  of  German 
ship  destruction  and  British  ship  production  for  the 
five  months  of  the  present  year,  which  are  as  4 
lows: 

Month  Losses 

January   218,528 

February    254,303 

March    222,651 

April    226,108 

May    224,735 


New  ships  built 
58,568 
100,038 
161,674 
111,533 
197,274 


fol- 

Net  Loss 
159,960 
154,265 
60,977 
114,575 
27,461 
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"That  is  a  statement  which  the  Germans  will  not 
like.    It  represents  the  facts  in  contrast  with  the  fic- 
tions, in  which  they  have  been  indulging  in  order  to 
support  public  confidence  in  the  submarine  campaign. 
German  newspapers  have  reported  that  'during  the 
month  of  May  an  aggregate  of  614,000  gross  register 
tons  of  merchant  shipping  available  for  the  enemies 
of  Germany  were  sunk.'    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
tendency  to  which  the  First  Lord  directed  attention 
in  his  last  speech  towards  increasing  exaggeration 
with  the  object  of  concealing  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign still  continues.   The  point  will  soon  be  reached 
when,  according  to  the  Germans,  the  enemy  will  have 
sunk  more  tonnage  than  we  or  the  Allies  ever  pos- 
sessed.   In  the  latest  German  report,  for  instance,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Allies  have  lost  'about  17,230,000 
gross  register  tons'  since  the  beginning  of  hositilities. 
The  reference,  of  course,  is  not  to  losses  by  marine 
risks,  but  solely  to  the  shipping  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.     If  the  German  claim  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  11,000,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  true, 
we  should  have  available  today  of  British  merchant 
tonnage  only  8,000,000  tons  for  use  as  fleet  auxiliar- 
ies, as  transports,  and  as  the  life-line  of  the  40,000,- 
000  people  of  this  country,  the  population  of  the 
Oversea  Dominions,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  Allied 
countries,  for  we  have  lent,  as  has  been  officially 
stated,  a  million  and  a  half  tons  to  France  and  Italy, 
and  we  and  the  Americans  are  feeding  millions  of 
starving  people  whom  the  Germans  have  for  the  time 
under  their  heel.    Nothing  indicates  better  the  nerv- 
ousness in  German  official  quarters  than  the  grotesque 
exaggerations  as  to  the  results  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign which  are  being  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
world. 

"There  is  already  evidence  to  show  that  the  situa- 
tion has  still  further  improved  since  the  end  of  May; 
for  the  curves  are  continuing  a  most  encouraging 

course." 

The  Times  comments  editorially  on  the  subma- 
rine situation  in  a  vein  rather  less  optimistic,  as  fol- 
lows (June  29) : 

"In  the  middle  of  many  other  preoccupations  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  returning  again  and  again  to 
one  constant  and  dominating  factor  in  the  war.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  shipbuilder 
in  this  country  is  still  getting  decidedly  the  worst  of 
it  in  his  contest  with  the  submarine.  If  every  man 
who  has  any  part  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships  will  realize  this,  and  will  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  still  being  beaten  by  the  Germans,  it 
should  not  take  long  to  redress  the  balance.  But  let 
it  be  absolutely  clear  that  it  has  not  been  redressed 
yet.  From  January  1  to  the  end  of  May  this  year 
the  submarines  sank  1,146,325  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, and  in  the  same  period  British  yards  completed 
629,087  tons.  That  is  517,238  tons  to  the  bad— 
27,461  tons  worse  than  at  the  end  of  April.  And 
this  increasing  adverse  balance  is  reckoned  only  in 
ships  actually  sunk.  It  takes  no  account  of  ships 
crippled  by  submarine  attack  and  laid  up  away  from 
work  while  their  wounds  are  healed.  Moreover  there 
are  heavy  arrears  for  1917  to  be  made  up.  During 


1917  the  destruction  of  British  shipping  exceeded 
4,000,000  tons  by  some  odd  thousands,  and  in  the 
same  year  British  yards  completed  1,163,474  tons 
of  new  merchant  construction.  That  was  a  net  deficit 
in  the  most  indispensable  article  of  the  national  capi- 
tal amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons.  Not  only 
have  we  not  yet  begun  to  make  it  up,  but  we  are  still 
unable  to  stop  its  increase.  These  are  the  bare  facts 
of  the  position.  The  time  has  not  come  when  peo- 
ple in  this  country  can  pat  each  other  on  the  back  and 
point  to  the  triumph  of  shipbuilding  over  the  subma- 
rine. That  triumph  is  still  in  the  distant  future.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  achieved,  but  it  will  not 
oe  achieved  merely  by  sanguine  anticipations." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Austrian  Defeat 

(U Opinion,  June  29.)  "The  Austrian  offensive 
in  Italy  has  ended.  It  has  turned  entirely  to  the  con- 
fu  sion  of  the  assailants  who,  after  having  engaged 
more  than  forty-one  divisions — representing  no  less 
than  half  of  their  available  forces — have  been  obliged 
to  beat  a  retreat  across  the  Piave  and  to  abandon  the 
Montello.  At  the  present  moment  they  are  closely 
pursued  by  the  Italian  troops.  On  the  ground  aban- 
doned they  have  left  the  value  of  nine  or  ten  divi- 
sions,— if  we  count  the  10,000  prisoners  captured/ 

"Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  the  great  enter- 
prise broke  down  which  the  Central  Powers  had  been 
carefully  preparing  for  months,  and  upon  which  they 
had  founded  magnificent  hopes.  It  was  intended  to 
have,  morally  and  materially,  as  great  results  as  the 
German  offensive  on  the  Franco-British  front.  It  was 
to  deal  the  Allies  a  new  blow,  from  which  they  would 
never  recover.  The  whole  of  Venetia,  with  its  wealth 
and  fertility,  had  been  promised  to  the  armies  of  Gen- 
eral Boroevic.  An  order  of  the  day,  intended  to  raise 
their  ardor,  boasted  of  the  fine  food  that  they  would 
find  in  the  new  conquest.  And  now  all  these  fine 
dreams  have  suddenly  been  shattered." 

This  decisive  defeat  of  the  Austrians  gave  rise 
to  a  debate  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  a  Budapest  despatch  to  the  Temps, 
June  30.  During  the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  We- 
kerle  admitted  that  the  Austrians  had  lost  12,000 
prisoners. 

Questioned  concerning  the  total  losses,  Mr.  We- 
kerle  stated:  "Much  sadder  are  the  statistics  of  our 
losses  in  dead,  wounded,  and  sick,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  our  losses  was  due 
to  sickness. 

The  Deputy  Fenyes  interrupted  the  speaker  at  this 
point  with  the  exclamation:    "And  hunger!" 

The  speaker  continued,  according  to  the  Temps, 
"The  total  sick  and  wounded  cannot  be  established 
exactly  because  ordinarily  this  calculation  is  based 
on  the  number  of  troops  which  return.  We  suffered 
gigantic  and  very  regrettable  losses.  However,  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  10th  and  11th  Italian  offen- 
sives, they  do  not  exceed  the  losses  suffered  at  that 
time,  they  are  even  inferior  to  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  also  lost  approximately  100,000 
men.  I  am  forced  to  make  this  painful  statement. 
The  killed  and  slightly  wounded,  as  well  as  the  seri- 
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ously  wounded  and  the  maimed  are  included  in  this 
figure."  (Exclamations  of:  "Only  Hungarians!") 
"Mr.  Wekerle  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  quoting  these  figures  in  order  to  expose  the  situa- 
tion with  entire  sincerity  and  also  because  the  enemy 
would  certainly  exaggerate  these  losses.  He  said  that 
he  also  called  attention,  in  order  to  discredit  certain 
rumors,  to  the  fact  that  33  Hungarian  Regiments  and 
37  Austrian  Regiments  participated  in  the  offensive  [ 
and  in  the  retreat;  that  is  to  say,  47  per  cent  were  j 
Hungarians  and  53  per  cent  Austrians. 

"The  Deputy  Laehne  interrupted  with  the  ques- 
tion: 'How  many  Hungarians  were  incorporated  in 
the  Austrian  Regiments?' 

"Mr.  Wekerle:  'It  has  been  said  that  the  losses 
were  caused  by  lack  of  munitions.'  (Exclamations 
of :    'By  lack  of  food  supply!') 

"Mr.  Wekerle :  'Our  army  has  never  been  so  well 
supplied  with  munitions  as  during  the  middle  of 
June.  It  is  true  that  after  the  first  of  the  three  bridges 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  Piave  had  broken 
down  and  after  the  other  two  were  carried  away,  un- 
surmountable  difficulties  arose  for  the  transportation 
of  supplies  and  munitions  (various  exclamations 
throughout  the  assembly),  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
munitions.  It  is  true  that  it  was  impossible  to  trans- 
port sufficient  munitions  and  provisions  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  combatants  (commotion),  but  I  state 
that,  contrary  to  certain  rumors  which  have  gained  j 
circulation,  there  was  not  a  single  death  caused  from 
lack  of  food  (murmurs  from  the  Left) ;  the  retreat, 
was  thoroughly  systematic;  only  a  few  troops  which 
had  remained  in  order  to  cover  the  movement  were  . 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Italians.'  ' 

Various  French  papers  have  commented  on  We- 
kerle's  statements  in  the  Hungarian  chamber.  The 
Figaro,  July  1,  believes  that  the  reason  for  his  frank- 
ness was  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  Hungarians 
had  suffered  the  greatest  losses  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  sacrifices  made  by  Austria-Hungary.  He 
wished  to  impress  German  opinion  and  "to  show  the 
Germans  that  it  was  Austria-Hungary,  who  at  the 
price  of  her  blood,  prevented  Italy  from  sending 
masses  of  combatants  to  the  Western  front."  Lt.  Col. 
Rousset  commenting  on  Wekerle's  speech  in  he  Petit 
Parisien,  July  1,  draws  the  conclusion  that  "the  Im- 
perial army  was  practically  disorganized,  since  the 
Minister  speaks  of  huge  losses  due  not  only  to  bul- 
lets but  to  illness  Austria  has  suf- 
fered stunning  defeat,  a  defeat  from  which,  if  it  is 
seriously  followed  up,  she  can  never  recover." 

A  Rome  despatch  to  the  Journal,  July  1,  gives 
further  details  concerning  the  Austrian  losses.  It 
states  that  the  Italian  soldiers  have  buried  10,000 
Austrian  bodies  and  there  still  remain  many  which 
have  not  yet  been  buried.  Several  thousands  of  dead 
were  buried  by  the  Austrians  themselves  during  their 
occupation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  filled-in  ditches  which  were 
found.  To  these  losses  must  be  added  the  very  high 
number  of  bodies  which  were  carried  away  by  the 
Piave  and  the  soldiers  who  were  mowed  down  by 


the  machine  guns  and  the  artillery  in  the  mountain 
sectors.  The  Austrians  lost  50,000  to  60,000  killed; 
consequently  if,  in  this  battle,  the  proportion  of  dead 
to  wounded,  which  is  calculated  at  20  per  cent,  re- 
mains unchanged,  we  can  state  that  the  number  of 
men  rendered  unfit  for  battle  cannot  be  less  than  250,- 
000  men,  to  which  we  must  add  about  20.000  pris- 
oners." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Perseus  on  the  Submarine  War 
{Berliner  Tageblatt  June  18,  1918.) 

"Up  till  now  the  British  Admiralty  had  not  pub- 
lished regular  detailed  statements  on  the  losses  in 
mercantile  shipping.    They  have  now  decided  to  do 
so.    Reuter  reports  that  the  Government  intends  in 
future  to  publish  a  monthly  statement  of  the  total 
tonnage  lost.    The  losses  in  English,  Allied  and  neu- 
tral mercantile  tonnage  in  1917  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1918  have  been  already  published.    The  British 
figures  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  German 
Admiralty.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  German  figures 
refer  to  enemy  and  neutral  losses  caused  by  "the 
war  measures  of  the  Central  Powers,'  while  the 
English  include  all  losses,  including  those  from  ordi- 
nary risks  of  the  sea.  In  1917  there  were  sunk,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  account,  a  total  of  9,356,000 
tons;  according  to  the  English  figures,  4,009,537  tons 
of  English  shipping  and  2,614,086  Allied  and  neu- 
tral tons,  a  total  of  6,623,623  tons.   For  the  first 
quarter  of  1918  the  Germans  claim  to  have  sunk 
2,001,000  tons,  while  the  English  estimate  for  enemy 
and  neutral  tonnage  sunk  is  1,123,510. 

"It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  estimates.  The  German  figures  are  based  on 
the  quite  reliable  reports  of  submarine  commanders, 
who,  when  in  doubt,  always  take  the  lowest  figure.  It 
has,  however,  been  officially  stated  that  there  might 
be  errors  here  and  there.  The  English  figures  are 
likewise  based  on  losses  reported  by  the  various 
Governments,  shipping  companies,  etc.  The  differ- 
ence is  about  a  third  of  the  German  total,  and  the 
English  Government  says  that  the  Germans  wrongly 
claimed  to  have  destroyed  this  third.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  the  difference  could  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Germans  reckoning  gross  tonnage 
and  the  English  net  tonnage.  But  the  English 
report  expressly  mentions  gross  tonnage.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  the  English  figures  gave  the 
net  loss  after  deducting  from  the  sunk  tonnage  that 
replaced  by  new  ships,  purchase  of  neutral  ships, 
etc.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  this  would 
be  done  in  an  official  publication.  It  would  be  a  sub- 
terfuge which  would  soon  be  discovered  and  which 
would  not  escape  the  English  press,  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  express  itself  freely. 

"The  following  is  probably  the  simplest  expla- 
nation of  the  puzzle.  The  official  English  and  German 
reports  speak  of  merchant  shipping.  The  English, 
however,  mean  by  this  only  a  ship  which  is  actually 
trading,  while  the  Germans  mean  any  ship  which  is 
trading  or  has  been  used  for  trading  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  view,  then,  all  merchant  ships 
now  used  by  the  Admiralty  and  carrying  coal.  food. 
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war  material,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  warships  and  no 
longer  as  merchant  ships.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
included  in  the  losses  of  merchant  shipping.  This 
solution  is  supported  hy  the  Official  statement  of  the 
British  Government— in  the  English  Press  of  Nov. 
10,  1917— that  'in  the  English  figures  of  losses  pub- 
lished weekly  those  ships  are  not  included  which  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Navy.'  The  main  reason  for 
the  low  figures  given  is  the  desire  to  arouse  doubts  in 
the  German  people  regarding  the  success  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign.  But  this  purpose  is  only  being 
incompletely  attained.  Some  of  us,  as  before,  are 
convinced  that  the  submarines  will  fulfill  their  task 
in  'not  too  distant  a  period,'  while  others  know  that 
the  expression  'not  too  distant  a  period'  will  require 
great  patience.  The  latter  are  now  in  the  majority. 
They  have  learned  to  be  patient  and  to  look  at  the 
situation  calmly,  and  are  satisfied  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  the  end — in  all  human  probability — the 
submarine  will  win  the  victory  over  the  merchant 
ship.  They  especially  welcome  the  recent  statement 
that  our  submarines  will  certainly  be  further  in- 
creased. In  the  negotiations  of  the  Main  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag  on  April  18  and  19  Admiral  von  Ca- 
pelle  said:  T  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  further  the 
building  of  the  submarines.' 

"One  thing  to  be  noted  about  the  discussion  in 
the  Main  Committee  is  that  the  speakers  of  all  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
were  in  favor  of  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the 
submarine  war.  If  a  certain  party  had  started  the 
rumor  that,  in  addition  to  the  Socialists,  there  were 
others  who  had  declared  against  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine campaign,  this  is  untrue.  As  soon  as  the 
High  Command  decided  on  its  prosecution,  no  one 
spoke  against  it  except  the  Independent  Socialists.  It 
is  true  that  before  it  began  many  people  expressed 
their  misgivings  for  political  reasons.  That  they 
were  justified  was  recognized  by  the  Committee.  A 


good  deal  of  water  was  poured  over  those  who  thought 
that  the  possibility  of  an  intervention  by  the  United 
States  would  be  disposed  of  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  Deputy  Erzberger  said  what  cannot  be  too 
heartily  approved:  'An  urgent  warning  must  be  ut- 
tered against  under-estimating  the  enemy,  for  output 
is  increased  in  time  of  war.   This  will  be  true  of 
America  also.'  This  was  safe  with  regard  to  an  offi- 
cial statement  on  the  difficulties  which  the  U.  S.  ship- 
builders would  have  to  overcome  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary transports.   By  now  there  are  a  great  number 
of  warships,  from  Dreadnaughts  down  to  submarines, 
being  built  in  U.  S.  yards,  or  being  fitted  out.  Should 
there  really  be  a  serious  scarcity  of  transports  they 
would  begin  to  build  transports  instead  of  warships 
at  a  suitable  time  in  advance.  As  regards  the  tonnage 
question,  Admiral  von  Capelle  pointed  out  that  any 
discussion  as  to  what  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world 
might  be  and  how  much  was  available  for  the  enemy 
was  of  little  value.   He  also  said  that  the  enemy's 
scarcity  of  tonnage  was  increasing  considerably,  so 
that  their  tonnage  would  no  longer  suffice  for  them 
to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  live.  Various  deputies  ob- 
jected that  this  was  too  optimistic  a  view.   At  any 
rate,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  enemy  at  present 
is  living  and  carrying  on  the  war,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  to  avert  famine  in  tonnage  for  some 
time  yet. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  submarine  campaign 
we  have  made  the  mistake  frequently  of  allowing  the 
wish  to  become  father  to  the  thought,  and  we  have 
estimated  too  lightly  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  belittling  the  wonderful  work  of  our  subma- 
rines if  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
their  task.  In  general,  the  expectation  prevails 
amongst  us  that  our  submarines  will  reach  the  goal 
that  has  been  set  for  them.  It  is  true  that  views  differ 
as  to  what  this  goal  may  be.  The  less  one  indulges  in 
exaggerated  hopes  the  more  confidently  one  may  look 
to  the  future." 
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The  Labor  Party  Conference 
The  first  general  conference  of  the  reconstituted 
British  Labor  Party,  which  was  held  in  London  last 
week,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  conferences  ever 
held  in  the  long  history  of  the  British  labor  movement. 
The  dramatic  appearance  of  Kerensky  alone  provided 
a  sensation  which  threatened  at  first  to  crowd  the  text 
of  the  conference  out  of  the  newspapers.  Aside  from 
this  surprise  three  of  the  half  dozen  most  eminent 
Socialist  leaders  from  the  Continent — Branting,  from 
Sweden,  Vanderwelde,  from  Belgium,  and  Albert 
Thomas,  from  France — lent  distinction  to  the  pro- 
ceedings; while  Troelstra,  the  Dutch  leader,  who  was 
also  invited,  got  himself  almost  as  much  in  the  lime- 
light through  the  fiat  by  the  British  Government  re- 
fusing him  permission  to  come  to  England. 

Two  outstanding  subjects  occupied  the  concern 
and  provided  the  controversial  arena  for  the  850 
delegates  who  attended  the  conference.  One  of  these, 
and  by  far  the  greater  in  the  public  mind,  was  the 
proposal  by  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  to 
the  conference  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, to  break  the  party  truce.  Eight  of  Labor  Party's 
most  prominent  leaders  are  members  of  the  present 
Government,  and  one  of  these,  Mr.  Barnes,  is  Labor's 
official  plenary  representative  on  the  War  Cabinet. 
These  men,  who  are  actually  labor  ministers  and  who 
have  handled  their  departments  with  admittedly  con- 
spicuous success,  issued  an  emphatic  manifesto  a  few 
days  before  the  conference  opened,  urging  that  the 
party  truce  be  maintained  and  that  labor  should 
abandon  its  political  ambitions  for  the  present  and 
stand  more  solidly  than  ever  behind  the  present  war 
government.    This  advice  was  decisively  refused  and 
the  formal  resolution  "that  the  existence  of  the  poli- 
tical truce  be  no  longer  recognized"  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  on  a  total  card  vote 
of  2,655,000.  The  figures,  announced  by  the  Times 
(June  27)  were  as  follows: 

For  the  truce   951,030 

Against    1,704,000 

753,000 

The  outcome  of  this  resolution  has  had  the  result, 
characteristic  in  English  politics,  of  giving  all  parties 
ground  for  satisfaction.  The  radicals  consider  it  as  a 
smashing  rebuke  to  the  eight  signatories  of  the  mani- 
festo and  an  invitation  to  them  to  resign  their  posi- 
tions or  withdraw  from  the  Labor  Party.  The  mod- 
erates, on  the  contrary,  led  by  Mr.  Henderson  and 
made  up  largely  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  older 
unions,  accept  no  construction;  they  claim  that  the 
wording  of  the  resolution,  against  the  real  back- 
ground of  the  immediate  past,  simply  sets  labor  free 


to  support  its  own  party  candidates  at  by-elections, 
of  which  they  have  actually  won  two  and  narrowly 
lost  one  within  the  past  few  months.   They  further 
point  to  the  conference's  loyal  majority  for  Mr. 
Clynes,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Food  Minis- 
try, one  of  the  eight  signatories  of  the  anti-truce  mani- 
festo, who  was  returned  at  the  top  of  the  poll  for  the 
executive  committee,  as  the  clearest  evidence  possible 
of  Labor's  loyalty  to  its  ministers  and  of  its  disposi- 
tion to  stand  by  them.  The  new  position  is,  of  course, 
equivocal;  a  Labor  Party  Conference  has  voted  to 
fight  a  government  (and  incidentally  has  300  candi- 
dates already  slated  and  100  more  being  selected 
for  that  task)  for  which  its  own  leaders  are  sharing 
some  of  the  gravest  responsibility.  And  yet  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (June  26)  wisely  and  advisedly 
states  the  view  of  the  mass  of  delegates,  it  would 
seem,  when  it  forcasts  (June  26)  "that  there  will  be 
no  resignation  of  Labor  Ministers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  will  be  no  Labor  Party  split.  A  curious 
and  rather  anomalous  situation  will  be  created,  but 
that  is  all." 

The  appearance  of  a  split,  has,  it  should  be  stated, 
been  created  by  a  conference  of  conservative  trade 
unionists,  which  met  in  London  on  June  28,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  President  of 
the  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Union.  This  conference, 
however,  only  represented  some  27  trade  unions  and 
100  local  branches  and  though  it  is  taken  seriously 
by  the  conservative  press  and  issued  some  very  manly 
rebukes  to  the  Labor  Party  for  what  is  termed  that 
party's  "pacifist"  policy,  it  includes  among  its  pro- 
tagonists none  of  the  forty  Labor  M.  P's.  and  no  im- 
portant labor  leaders  outside  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Its 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Brassworker's 
Union,  attended  the  first  trade  union  congress  in  1886 
and  is  the  oldest  trade  union  official  in  public  life. 
None  of  the  larger  unions  whose  leaders  are  of  the 
younger  generation  have  recognized  this  new  faction, 
however,  and  none  of  the  eight  "embarassed"  labor 
ministers  has  as  yet  turned  to  it  as  a  more  faithful 
expression  of  labor  than  that  voiced  by  the  still  well 
bulwarked  solidarity  of  the  Labor  Party. 

The  conferees  themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
the  public  press,  displayed  more  interest  in  the  second 
major  item  on  their  agenda,  which  was  really  the 
stated  and  official  reason  for  calling  the  present  Lon- 
don conference.  This  item,  according  to  the  Times 
(June  24)  was  no  less  than  "an  exhaustively  drafted 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  society  after  the  war  on  ; 
labor  basis.  ...  It  consisted  of  27  resolutions 
based  on  the  pamphlet,  'Labor  and  the  New  Social 
Order.'  which  was  published  early  in  the  year  by  the 
Executive  of  the  party.  Taken  together,  the  resolu- 
tions form  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  political,  industrial,  economic,  and  social  re- 
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forms,  designed  to  rebuild  society  to  an  approved 
basis," 

There  has  been  little  discussion  of  these  pro- 
posals in  the  press.  The  pamphlet  in  question  has 
been  thoroughly  circulated  and  is  not  a  striking  de- 
parture from  the  moderate  Socialism  characteristic 
in  British  Labor  Party  policies.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  (June  29),  indeed,  rather  scathingly  calls 
this  new  reconstruction  platform  a  series  of  "resolu- 
tions of  the  hardy  annual  type  .  .  .  that  when  a 
meeting  has  passed  them  it  breaks  up  under  the  de- 
lusion of  having  done  something  big." 

This  interpretation  is  misleading  in  one  important 
particular;  that  is  that  the  Labor  Party's  machinery 
for  pressing  home  its  contentions  over  its  reconstruc- 
tion program  did  not  "break  up"  with  the  conference. 
A  leading  indication  of  the  actual  points  of  the  recon- 
struction policy,  of  labor's  immediate  effort  to  force 
public  opinion  upon  them,  and  of  the  expectations  of 
the  Labor  Party's  friends  for  its  political  future  is 
provided  by  the  New  Statesman  (June  29),  which 
gives  the  following  strongly  sympathetic  account  of 
the  meaning  of  the  conference  and  its  potential  ef- 
fects on  the  electorate: 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  the  newspaper  mis- 
conceptions, the  inflammatory  accounts  of  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  flagrant  exaggerations  of  the  de- 
scriptive reports  of  the  Conference  are  all  part  of 
the  policy  to  which  the  Labor  Party  will  be  increas- 
ingly subjected,  of  seeking  to  divert  attention  from 
its  reconstruction  resolutions.  This  series  of  bold  yet 
well-considered  proposals,  dealing  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  with  the  various  departments  of  home  af- 
fairs, and  in  each  case  going  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, led  to  some  interesting  discussions  at  the  Confer- 
ence, of  which  the  newspapers'  reports  give  hardly 
any  idea;  but  the  criticisms  were  mainly  on  phrase- 
ology or  on  matters  of  detail,  and  it  was  surprising 
to  find  how  great  was  the  approach  to  unanimity 
among  the  delegates  on  the  main  propositions.  This 
comprehensive  program  of  practical  Co-operation, 
based  on  the  sytematic  maintenance  of  a  Definite 
Standard  of  Life,  and  the  retention  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  great  services  as  the  railways,  the  coal 
supply,  and  the  new  electricity  generating  stations, 
with  the  devotion  of  'Surplus  Wealth  to  the  Com- 
mon Good' — which  takes  the  breath  away  of  the  aver- 
age Liberal  or  Unionist  Member,  so  completely  does 
it  ignore  his  shibboleths — is  making  something  like 
a  triumphal  progress  among  the  constituencies.  Al- 
ready two  or  three  Liberal  Associations  have  come 
over,  practically  en  bloc,  to  the  local  Labor  Parties. 
Other  Liberal  Associations  have  demanded  a  similar 
program.  The  newly-enfranchised  elector,  man  or 
woman  (of  whom  it  is  now  found  that  there  will  be 
far  more  than  was  predicted — the  total  of  the  new 
registers  being  estimated  at  more  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions than  sixteen),  is  here  provided  with  the  sort  of 
program  that  the  'non-political'  person  desires:  one 
that  goes  beyond  the  political  cry  of  the  moment,  and 
offers  a  series  of  solutions  of  the  homely  problems 
of  the  land,  the  railways,  the  taxes,  the  discharged 
soldier,  the  rates  of  wages,  house-rents,  the  price  of 


food,  and  so  on.  It  is  here  that  the  Labor  Party  will 
be  differentiated  from  the  other  political  parties  at 
the  General  Election. 

"Assuming  the  war  to  be  still  in  progress,  there 
can  be,  in  practice,  no  important  difference  between 
the  official  party  programs  on  this  supreme  , issue. 
There  will  be,  in  all  three  parties,  extremists  on  both 
wings — Jingo,  and  Pacifist.  But  the  official  programs 
of  all  three  parties  cannot  be  otherwise  than  practi- 
cally identical,  concentrating  on  the  resolute  mainten- 
ance of  the  war,  the  acceptance  (tacit  or  avowed)  of 
President  Wilson's  leadership  as  to  war  aims;  and 
a  quite  genuine  willingness,  however  it  may  be  dis- 
guised, to  entertain  any  honest  proposals  (but  no  oth- 
ers) for  a  settlement  on  that  basis.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Asquith  will  not  be  able 
to  differ — much  as  they  will  seek  to  seem  to  do  so — 
save  in  words  and  phrases  from  Mr.  Henderson.  But 
neither  the  Coalition  Government  under  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  nor  the  Liberal  Opposition  under  Mr.  As- 
quith, will  be  prepared  to  put  before  the  country  any 
constructive  program  of  Social  Reform  at  all  com- 
parable in  breadth  and  completeness  with  that  which 
the  Labor  Party  Conference  has,  with  so  near  an  ap- 
proach to  practical  unanimity,  this  week  endorsed. 
Yet  the  Parliament  to  be  elected  this  autumn  will  have 
to  deal,  not  only  with  the  war  and  the  peace,  but  also 
with  demobilization  and  reconstruction.  Up  and  down 
the  country  the  electors  are  already  being  educated 
in  the  Labor  Party  program.  We  shall,  accordingly, 
see  more  and  more  attempts  to  put  it  aside  as  un- 
timely, more  and  more  appeals  for  concentration  on 
the  war  (upon  which  no  election  contests  could  be 
genuinely  fought),  and  more  and  more  conspiracies 
to  'smother'  so  inconvenient  a  political  challenge. 
Whatever  measure  of  success  may  attend  these 
maneuvers — and  great  is  the  power  of  our  supreme 
'political  strategist' — the  four  hundred  Labor  Candi- 
dates, who  are  now  being  arranged  for,  will  carry 
their  Reconstruction  Program  into  every  cottage  in 
more  than  half  the  constituencies  in  the  country." 

The  election  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  June 
28  was  the  most  important  event  of  the  closing  ses- 
sion. It  is  the  first  executive  committee  under  the 
new  "Hand  and  Brain"  constitution  first  broached  at 
the  Nottingham  conference  in  January  and  adopted 
at  the  special  London  conference  in  March.  The  es- 
sence of  that  great  readjustment  in  the  party  was 
to  combine  the  power  of  the  big  unions,  whose  organ- 
ization is  based  entirely  on  their  membership,  with 
local  political  bodies  supporting  labor  policy,  but 
made  up  of  voters  of  all  types  and  classes — hand  and 
brain  workers,  as  the  new  phrase  goes.  The  new  ex- 
ecutive committee  follows  this  alignment;  it  com- 
prises 24  members,  as  against  the  former  16,  of 
whom  15  are  from  the  national  societies,  five  are 
from  the  local  parties  and  four,  as  provided  in  the 
new  constitution,  are  women.  The  radical  wing  of 
the  Labor  Party  fought  this  re-arrangement  bitterly, 
as  it  took  away  the  disproportionate  power  of  the 
smaller  Socialist  parties,  like  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  to  elect  their  members  directly  to  a  stated  num- 
ber of  places  on  the  committee.  The  radicals  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  however,  and  so  far 
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from  losing  ground,  increased  their  representation 
on  the  first  executive  under  the  new  constitution.  It 
was  a  Moderate  candidate,  Mr.  Clynes,  who,  as  before 
mentioned  topped  the  poll;  he  had  nearly  twice  as 
many  votes  (2,139,000  to  1,275,000)  as  the  nearest 
Radical  candidate,  Mr.  Jowett,  M.  P.,  and  there  were 
six  "solid"  trade  unionists  in  between.    But  follow- 
ing Mr.  Jowett  came  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  Fabian 
economist  (who,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  author  of 
the  reconstruction  scheme)  and  after  him  Mr.  Robert 
Williams,  who  called  the  most  loudly  for  the  Labor 
Ministers'  resignations.    Two  members  of  the  local 
list,  Messrs.  Kneeshaw  and  Maxton  are  pronouncedly 
pacifist,  and  Mrs.  Snowden,  in  default  of  her  hus- 
band's  election,  scored  another  pacifist  success  in  the  j 
women's  list.    The  situation  is  such  that  these  six 
members  are  able  to  hold  a  certain  balance  of  power 
on  the  new  executive  committee  of  the  Labor  Party  in 
the  name  of  the  obstructive  factions  they  represent; 
in  which  position  they  are  further  assisted  by  the  j 
election  of  the  arch-defeatist  Ramsay  MacDonald  as 
the  new  treasurer. 

The  radical  factions  have  scored  even  more  osten- 
tatiously in  the  matter  of  candidates  accepted  by  the 
Party  for  the  next  general  election.    The  Morning 
Post  (July  2)  gives  an  impressive  list  of  these  hope- 
ful candidates,  adding  the  despairing  ejaculation, 
"These  be  thy  Gods,  O  Labor!"    The  list  "included 
Mr.  Roden  Buxton,  a  Pacifist  who  had  been  rejected 
by  even  the  Central  Hackney  Liberal  Association; 
Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  who  had  been  repudiated  by 
the  Stirling  Liberal  Association;  Mr.  Dunnico,  an  ex- 
Baptist  parson  who  had  been  fined  for  making  false 
statements  about  the  Army  and  is  the  paid  secretary 
of  the  Peace  Society;  Mr.  Patrick  Lawrence,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control;  notorious 
conscientious  objectors  like  Mr.  Scott  Duckers  (a  so- 
licitor) ,  Mr.  C.  H.  Norman,  Mr.  Fenner  Brockway, 
and  Mr.  Clifford  Allen  of  the  I.  L.  P.;  Mr.  Langdon 
Davies,  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Civil  Liberties  and 
an  organizer  for  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control; 
Mr.  R.  C.  Wallhead,  who  was  sentenced  for  sedition 
in  January;  Mr.  Brailsford,  a  pamphleteer  for  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control  and  a  journalist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Labor  Herald;  Mr.  Maclean,  the  Bolshe- 
vik Consul  at  Glasgow,  who  having  been  sentenced 
to  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  sedition  and  after- 
wards released,  is  now  serving  sentence  again;  Mr. 
Fineberg — good  old  English  name — First  Secretary 
to  the  Bolshevik  Embassy;  Mr.  Kirkwood,  a  Clyde 
deportee;  Mr.  Ewer,  a  peace  speaker  for  the  Union 
of  Democratic  Control,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Baron  De  Forest;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Fairchild,  a  would-be 
peace  delegate  to  Stockholm." 

It  is  the  presence  of  such  apparently  mutually 
contradictory  elements  on  the  governing  body  and  in 
expectant  places  of  influence  in  the  Labor  Party  that 
has  moved  the  press  to  its  sharpest  comment  on  the 
party's  present  policy.  As  the  Daily  Express,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Where  Does  Labor  Really  Stand?" 
puts  it  (June  29):  "It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this 
crisis  in  the  nation's  fate  the  attitude  of  organized 
Labor  towards  the  war  and  its  many  problems  should 


be  ambiguous  and  indefinite.  The  Labor  Party 
Conference,  after  having  passed  what  practically 
amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Clynes  and 
his  Labor  colleagues  for  remaining  in  a  win-the-war 
Ministry,  yesterday  elected  Mr.  Clynes  to  the  party's 
executive  committee,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  with  an  enormous  number  of  votes.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  are  moderate  trade  unionists, 
but  it  also  includes  doctrinaire  pacifists  like  Mr.  Jow- 
ett and  Mrs.  Snowden,  and  at  least  one  "wild  man' 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  while  Mr.  Ram- 
say McDonald  remains  the  treasurer.  We  quite  un- 
derstand that  Labor  is  not  willing  to  throw  overboard 
its  one  conspicuous  statesman  (Mr.  Clynes),  but  a 
party  whose  policy  is  shaped  by  a  committee  of  which 
both  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Williams  are  members  must 
be  inclined  to  face  both  ways  and  to  lose  influence 
through  want  of  unity  of  purpose." 

A  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  which  justifies  many  of  the  Labor  Party's 
hopes  of  Liberal  co-operation  and  understanding  at 
least  during  the  war  appears  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
(June  28).  This  declaration  from  the  Government's 
ablest  liberal  supporter,  puts  the  pacifist  minority 
properly  in  its  place  and  is  notable  for  its  friendly 
tone  toward  labor's  social  policy: 

"The  Labor  Party's  conference  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct success  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Executive 
and  its  well-wishers,  and  the  decisions  reached  are 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tion.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
outside  the  party  about  the  resolution  adopted  on 
Wednesday  terminating  the  party's  adhesion  to  the 
'Party  Truce.'    It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Henderson  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  position  of  Labor  Ministers 
in  the  Government,  and  that  assurance  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ministers  concerned.    Nor  does  it  mod- 
ify the  party's  support  of  the  war.    Its  effect  is  sim- 
ply to  free  the  party's  hands  at  by-elecUons ;  and  as 
such  freedom  is  constantly  tending  to  be  exercised  by 
the  local  Labor  organizations,  without  the  least  desire 
to  challenge  the  general  unity  of  the  nation  in  sup- 
port of  the  war,  it  seems  to  us  rather  absurd  to  repre- 
sent the  Executive's  formal  recognition  of  the  prac- 
tice, as  if  its  proposal  were  an  intrigue  by  the  little 
group  of  Pacifists  or  its  adoption  constituted  in  any 
sense  a  triumph  for  them. 

"The  proceedings  yesterday,  when  the  Confer- 
ence passed  a  series  of  program  resolutions  carefully 
drafted  and  submitted  by  the  Executive,  mark  a  great 
;  advance  on  the  old  habit  of  leaving  such  resolutions 
to  be  moved  in  piecemeal  form  and  often  very  crude 
substance  on  the  spasmodic  initiative  of  affiliated  or- 
ganizations.  The  old  method,  which  came  down  from 
the  Trade  Union  Congress,  gave  little  guidance  or 
help  to  the  party,  while  it  tended  to  provide  useful 
handles  to  the  party's  opponents.    The  new  method 
equips  it  definitely  with  something  like  what  the 
Americans  call  a  'platform.'     This  was,  for  the 
most  part,  adopted  as  moved;  though  one  noticable 
amendment  was  carried,  inserting  a  demand  for  the 
'socialization  of  industry.'     'Socialization'  is.  how- 
ever, a  much  better  word  in  this  context  than  die  old 
shibboleth   'nationalization,'   and  admits  of  much 
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broader  and  more  statesmanlike  interpretations.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  narrower  interpretations  were 
in  the  mind  of  many  of  the  majority  which  passed 
it  (about  three-fifths  of  the  Conference  on  a  card 
vote).  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
ference marks  a  very  important  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  party  as  a  broad  national  organization,  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  all  classes  in  the  country,  and  de- 
veloping a  program,  not  for  purposes  of  agitation 
only,  but  with  a  view  to  its  being  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice through  appropriate  legislation." 

The  eight  labor  ministers  called  a  meeting  to  take 
some  kind  of  common  action  immediately  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  party  truce  became  known,  but  nothing 
they  have  signified  so  far  has  shaken  the  existing 
compromise  from  their  side,  though  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  possibly  Mr.  Barnes,  may  more 
than  likely  be  obliged  to  face  candidates  in  their  con- 
stituencies who  have  supplanted  them  in  the  sanction 
of  the  local  Labor  party.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
anything,  however,  to  the  Times'  account  of  their  pres- 
ent relations  (July  1):  "Nothing  came  of  the  meet- 
ing at  luncheon  on  Friday  of  the  Labor  Ministers  and 
the  newly  elected  Executive.  Mr.  Barnes  led  the 
Ministerial  party,  but  neither  Mr.  Hodge  nor  Mr. 
George  Roberts  could  be  there.  In  their  absence  any 
Jecisive  move  was  obviously  impossible.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  colleagues  will  have  a 
further  consultation  today,  and  another  meeting  with 
the  Executive  may  follow.  The  signs  are  that  the 
unity  of  the  Labor  Party  will  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  threatened  'crisis'  is  off.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Clynes  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  Executive  will 
no  doubt  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  his 
friends  as  an  indication  that  the  rank  and  file  do 
not  want  a  split,  or,  indeed,  any  change  in  the  exist- 
ing relationship  between  Labor  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

It  seems  generally  accepted,  indeed,  that  the  paci- 
fist minority  have  not  scored  and  cannot  score  a  real 
victory  in  the  present  complexion  of  the  Labor  Party. 
Their  vociferous  activity  at  the  conference  met,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Times  (June  29),  two  definite  chal- 
lenges. One  of  these  was  the  question  of  the  real  risk 
of  endangering  the  strength  of  the  Government,  the 
other  was  the  question  of  a  hearing  for  Mr.  Kerensky 
(whose  appearance  will  be  treated  more  fully  at  a 
later  date). 

"The  Labor  Party,"  says  the  Times,  "has  recently 
thrown  open  its  doors,  and  invited  all  who  sympa- 
thize with  its  general  aims  to  enter,  whether  profes- 
sional men  or  laborers,  shopkeepers  or  women  work- 
ers. The  identification  of  the  Party  with  the  anti- 
war teachings  of  one  of  its  small  sections  was  not 
likely  to  encourage  men  and  women  of  democratic 
leanings,  but  of  patriotic  zeal,  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  movement.  Indeed,  it  threatened  to  cause  many 
trade  unionists  already  in  the  party  to  think  seriously 
of  divorcing  themselves  from  it.  There  was  therefore 
a  danger  that  the  political  Labor  movement  might  be 
split  from  top  to  bottom,  unless  the  energetic  paci- 
fist minority  were  prevented  from  usurping  the  place 
of  the  majority,  and  misrepresenting  the  whole  policy 


and  attitude  of  the  Party.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
it  was  necessary  that  the  minority  should  be  called 
into  the  open  by  a  direct  challenge,  and  that  the  coun- 
try should  have  an  opportunity  of  assessing  their  real 
strength.  That  may  not  have  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Executive,  either  in  recommending  to  this  week's 
Conference  the  formal  cancellation  of  the  political 
truce,  or  in  inviting  it  to  receive  and  hear  M.  Keren- 
sky;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  both  these  acts.  The  recommendation  that  the 
truce  should  no  longer  be  recognized  was  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Henderson  with  the  view  merely  of  securing 
freedom  for  the  Party  to  contest  by-elections  against 
Government  candidates,  and  only  in  that  limited  sense 
the  majority  of  the  Conference  accepted  it.  But  the  mi- 
nority showed  their  hand  by  insisting  that  the 
resolution  involved  the  withdrawal  of  Labor  from 
partnership  in  the  Government.  They  may  yet  have 
a  chance  of  showing  how  far  that  demand  has  the 
support  of  the  workers  as  a  whole.  In  the  meantime 
the  significant  point  is  that  none  of  them  gave  an 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Clynes,  'Do  you 
want  us  to  withdraw  in  order  to  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  the  war?'  So  long  as 
that  test  question  goes  unanswered,  the  ending  of  the 
truce  must  be  a  dubious  victory  for  the  pacifists. 

"Again,  when  M.  Kerensky  was  brought  before 
the  Conference  the  minority  exposed  themselves  to  a 
challenge  equally  impossible  for  them  to  ignore.  The 
storm  of  protests  against  his  presence  from  various 
parts  of  the  hall,  and  the  shouts  for  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky, might  have  led  an  onlooker  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  Conference  was  pro-Bolshevist.  But  when  Mr. 
Henderson  put  the  question  of  hearing  M.  Kerensky 
to  the  test  of  a  vote,  only  three  delegates'  had  the 
hardihood  to  show  their  colors  by  raising  their  hands 
against  the  proposal.  The  noisy  group  of  pacifists 
failed  utterly  to  accept  the  second  challenge,  though 
it  was  quite  within  their  capacity  to  shout  Mr.  Keren- 
sky down.  They  have  so  far  failed  to  meet  the  first 
challenge,  offered  by  Mr.  Clynes,  and  more  is  likely 
to  be  heard  of  it  before  many  days." 

The  Conference  adjourned  on  June  29.  It  will 
reassemble  again  next  January  as  the  practice  of 
semi-annual  meetings  has  been  adopted  to  keep  labor 
abreast  of  the  swiftly  moving  developments  of  the 
war. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  London  Labor  Conference 

The  London  correspondent  of  Le  Temps  publishes 
a  long  account  of  the  Labor  Conference  which  begun 
in  London  on  June  26  and  lasted  for  three  days.  He 
finds  that  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view 
the  conference  disappointed  those  who  expected  a 
precise  program  of  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
From  the  political  point  of  view,  however,  he  con- 
siders the  meeting  highly  interesting.  It  showed  that 
"the  British  Labor  Party,  in  spite  of  its  denials,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  similar  to  the  other  politi- 
cal parties."  The  political  debate  centered  around 
the  famous  "Party  Truce,"  according  to  which  "at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  long  before  the  formation 
of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  the  Leaders  of  the  Union- 
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ist  Liberal  and  Labor  parties  agreed  that  in  the  par- 
tial elections  which  would  take  place  during  the  war, 
no  official  support,  no  consent  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, would  be  given  to  candidates  who  might  try  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  competition  with  the  party  which  held 
it  when  war  broke  out."    This  agreement  was  re- 
spected until  Mr.  Lloyd  George  formed  his  Cabinet. 
As  a  result  of  the  possibility  of  approaching  general 
elections,  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to  present 
to  the  conference  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  this  Party 
Truce  should  no  longer  be  observed.    This  resolution 
gave  rise  to  a  general  debate  on  the  presence  of  labor 
delgates  in  the  Government.    According  to  the  corre- 
spondent, the  conclusion  of  this  debate  is  not  very 
clear.    The  conference  adopted  the  motion  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.    "But  it  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  this  vote  that  the  Labor  Ministers  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  party."    The  writer  sum*  up  the 
debate  as  follows:    "The  turbulent  groups  of  the  ex- 
treme Left  within  the  Labor  Party  attempted  incon- 
testably  to  make  use  of  the  motion  of  the  commit- 
tee to  outline  an  offensive  against  the  Labor  Ministers. 
This  attack  failed."    The  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  this  is  that  "the  Minority  of  the  Labor  Party 
is  already  sufficiently  strong  to  disturb  the  debates  of 
the  conference  and  to  bring  up  disturbing  alternat- 
ives, but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  impose 
its  will  by  a  vote.    Each  time  that  a  dangerous  ques- 
tion is  brought  up  clearly,  the  English  laboring 
masses  confirm  anew  their  traditional  moderation  and 
firmly  express  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
pursuing  the  war  energetically." 

Concerning  Kerensky's  appearance  at 'the  confer- 
ence, the  writer  states  that  this  was  "the  occasion  for 
a  manifestation  of  the  Minority  Members  which  was 
comparable  in  every  point  to  the  maneuver  attempted 
by  them  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  concerning  the 
Party  Truce.  A  few  days  before  the  conference,  Ker- 
ensky  had  entered  into  relations  with  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  time  of  his 
mission  in  Petrograd,  in  the  Spring  of  1917.  .  .  . 
.  .  Informed  of  Mr.  Henderson's  intentions,  the 
Minority  Members  prepared  to  prevent  Kerensky 
from  speaking  Precisely  as  the  con- 
ference had  been  forced  to  express  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ministerial  participation,  the  Minority  Mem- 
bers called  upon  it  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  or 
against  Kerensky.  Just  as  in  the  first  case,  the  Con- 
ference unhesitatingly  lined  up  with  the  Moderate 
Majority  Members." 

The  general  impression  of  the  conference  was 
"both  reassuring  for  the  present  and  disturbing  for 
the  future.  The  English  laboring  masses  have  not 
modified  their  attitude  to  the  war.  They  remain  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  Government  which  stands  firm 
in  its  intention  to  prosecute  it  energetically.  Never- 
theless, the  English  proletariat  is  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed by  the  agitation  of  the  pacifist  minority.  Gone 
in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  former  trades  union 
congresses  where  technical  questions  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  laborer  were  discussed.  The  hall 
where  the  Labor  Party  meets  is  now  heated  by  polit- 
ical passions.    Indeed,  the  resistance  to  the  Minor- 


ity is  still  vigorous  enough  to  direct  to  a  certain  ex- 
It  nt  all  the  debates  which  crop  up  in  the  conference 
and  to  ask  serious  and  disturbing  questions." 

Albert  Thomas  gives  his  impression  of  the  Labor 
Conference  in  the  Information,  July  3.  One  of  the 
things  which  impressed  him  most  was  the  desire  o( 
the  conference  to  appeal  to  more  than  the  mere  labor 
world.  "The  Labor  Party  wishes  to  appeal  to  the 
liberal  classes,  the  lawyers,  professors  and  intellect- 
uals.   It  wishes  to  see  labor  supported  by  science. 

 It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Congress 

wished  to  propose  to  the  country  a  broad  and  detailed 
program  of  national  reconstruction."  This  program 
is  concerned  with  "the  control  of  industries,  the  or- 
ganization of  commerce,  of  raw  materials,  the  strug- 
gle against  needless  stoppage  of  work,  the  national- 
ization of  the  railroads  and  mines  This 

new  feeling  of  power  naturally  provokes  a  little  im- 
patience in  the  ranks  of  the  Party,  a  desire  to  arrive 
quickly  at  its  goal.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  conference  had  to  solve  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  Party  Truce  and  of  ministerial  collab- 
oration." 

One  of  the  things  which  impressed  Thomas  was 
"the  opposition  of  the  feelings  which  are  disturbing 
this  British  labor  world.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
like  immediately  to  call  attentiton  politically  to  its 
superiority  and  to  its  new  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  laborers,  with  a  simple  and  real- 
istic mind,  would  not  like  to  lose  the  immediate  bene- 
fits of  the  presence  of  some  of  their  members  in  the 
Cabinet." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  notes  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  British  workers  are  pursuing  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  just  peace,  some  of  the  conditions  of  which 
they  proclaimed  in  February.  "No  weakening  is  to 
be  feared  on  their  part.  Be  it  British  pride,  be  it 
the  realization  of  the  honor  of  their  class,  or,  lack- 
ing enthusiasm  or  emotion,  be  it  their  practical  mind, 
they  remain  firm  in  their  decision  to  carry  out  their 
plan  to  the  end.  It  is  this  feeling  and  this  tena- 
cious will  which  give  to  the  French,  stirred  up  by  the 
war,  an  impression  of  comfort,  of  certainty,  and  of 
hope." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

America's  First  Million 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  July  2,  comments  on  the 
work  of  Andre  Tardieu  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France. 

"The  first  year  of  the  war  was  a  period  of  prepa- 
ration. It  was  all  building  up  and  organizing.  The 
essential  work  has  to  be  done  at  Washington.  Today, 
the  scene  of  the  principal  action  has  changed.  Amer- 
ica is  formidably  arrayed  beside  her  Allies  in  the 
battlefield.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  getting  ready 
for  the  future,  but  of  making  the  most  of  the  pres- 
ent and  ensuring  the  best  possible  military  collab- 
oration. This  problem  is  of  immediate  importance 
and  it  is  the  problem  upon  which  Mr.  Tardieu  brings 
to  bear  all  the  experience  that  he  acquired  in  pursu- 
ing his  mission  at  Washington. 

"Figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer.    At  the  end  of  April,  Sec- 
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retary  Baker  announced  that  there  were  more  than 
500,0^0  American  combatants  in  France.  In  May, 
he  declared  that  the  debarkation  of  effectives  ex- 
ceeded 700,000.  Today,  it  is  permissible  to  say  that 
the  American  forces  in  France  will  soon  amount  to 
1,000,000.  It  is  by  this  that  the  United  States  can 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  independence. 
Their  effort  has  constantly  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Each  passing  day  brings  proof  that  America  will  con- 
tinue steadily  to  execute  more  than  her  original  pro- 
gram. In  contrast  with  what  is  said  of  Austria,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  United  States  that  they  will  be 
always  one  year,  one  army,  one  idea  in  advance. 

"The  first  million!  That  is  something  of  defi- 
nite value.  It  is  no  more  a  question  of  tomorrow. 
This  mass  of  men  is  here,  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  fighting  and  supplied  with  equipment  and 
reserve  equipment  of  unusual  quality.  This  million 
from  over  the  seas  is  only  an  advance  guard.  It  is 
the  first  million  only;  debarkations  will  continue  with 
the  same  regularity. 

"Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  press 
a  year  ago  kept  saying  that  America  would  be  only 
an  economic  factor  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  physical  impossibility  to  send  large  contingents  so 
great  a  distance,  and  that  Americans  did  not  wish 
to  send  troops  any  way,  but  preferred  to  let  others 
fight  for  them  while  they  furnished  the  money.  The 
answer  is  here:  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

"Now  it  is  another  song.  They  reproach  France 
and  England  in  an  amusing  way  with  talking  too 
much  about  the  American  forces  and  the  support  of 
their  big  brother  from  the  New  World.  They  almost 
accuse  France  and  England  of  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  their  dignity.  Germany's  Allies  are  vas- 
sals. She,  therefore,  considers  it  a  short-coming  in 
her  opponents  that  they  lean  on  their  new  allies. 

"Such  brotherliness  shocks  Germany.  It  prob- 
ably disturbs  her  more  than  any  other  consideration. 
This  union  of  the  free  peoples,  who  do  not  grudge 
each  other  assistance,  whom  no  reverse  discourages, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  history.  The  first  mil- 
lion is  a  pledge  of  inevitable  success  for  those  who 
will  show  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  their  patience. 

"The  war  machine,  which  Germany  prepared 
years  beforehand,  is  powerful.  No  one  entertains 
any  illusion  on  the  strength  which  it  still  possesses. 
Il  were  vain  to  suppose  that  it  may  not  still  gain 
temporary  advantages.  That  does  not  count  at  all 
in  comparison  with  the  definite  goal  that  the  peoples 
of  the  West,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves,  have  de- 
termined to  attain  at  whatever  cost  of  strength  and 
resources.  The  first  million  from  America  is  a  pal- 
pable manifestation  of  this  will  pledged  to  the  serv- 
ice of  a  great  ideal.  Who  can  doubt  the  result?  For 
the  first  million  is  but  a  beginning." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

Gen.  Von  Arz  on  American  Help 
Regarding  the  assistance  which  the  Allies  are  re- 
ceiving and  may  expect  to  receive  in  the  future  from 
the  United  States  General  Von  Arz,  Chief  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian General  Staff,  is  skeptical.    He,  no 


doubt  inspired  by  reports  from  Berlin,  continues  to 
pin  his  faith  on  the  efficiency  of  the  U-boats.  In  an 
interview  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  June  27, 
he  said  in  part: 

"You  ask  whether  the  American  help,  even  if  this 
reaches  the  battlefields  in  France  in  the  measure 
hoped  for  by  the  Allies,  which  is  to  be  doubted  be- 
cause the  efficiency  of  the  U-boats  will  bring  confu- 
sion and  interruption  in  the  American  transport  serv- 
ice, will  in  any  way  replace  the  Russian  Armies?  No, 
that  I  consider  absolutely  impossible.  One  must  not 
forget  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  seven  to  eight 
million  Russian  soldiers  mostly  of  some  years  train- 
ing, at  all  events  real  war  material  and  because  of 
their  subsistence  requirements  immediately  available, 
opposed  us  on  our  fronts.  We  offset  them,  and  we 
have  no  fear  of  one  or  even  one  and  a  half  million, 
little  trained,  inexperienced  Americans,  wholly  un- 
used to  war,  with  their  highly  sensitive  needs  as  re- 
gards intellectual  entertainment  and  with  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  roughness  of  a  soldier's 
life." 

Von  Kuehlmann  and  the  Austrian  Press 

The  campaign  undertaken  against  von  Kuehl- 
mann by  the  Pan-Germanists  at  Berlin  and  the  con- 
sequences that  it  may  have  upon  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  seem  to  be  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  Austria. 
The  Vienna  papers,  one  after  another,  side  with  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  and  take  great  pains  to 
show  that  their  conceptions  relative  to  the  method  of 
obtaining  peace  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Count 
Burian's. 

The  Zeit,  June  27,  believes  that  the  German  junk- 
ers, the  Pan-Germanists,  the  patriotic  extremists,  all 
who  try  to  prolong  the  war,  are  going  to  excess.  One 
cannot  "follow  such  people,"  at  least  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  Vienna.  It  would  be  well  to  distinguish 
clearly,  for  once,  what  the  real  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many is  and  what  is  given  out  as  such.  In  Austria 
they  are  tired  of  being  suspected  of  failing  in  their 
duties  to  the  Alliance  because  they  do  not  adopt  the 
Pan-Germanist  attitude.  Austria  is  ready  to  pour 
out  her  last  drop  of  blood  for  the  vital  interests  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  for  her  own.  But  she  is  not  dis- 
posed to  support  men  who  denounce  as  traitors  all 
who  talk  peace.  At  present  the  war  is  of  a  defens- 
ive character.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  is  convinced 
that  his  plans  to  destroy  and  divide  the  Central  Em- 
pires cannot  be  realized,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think 
of  peace,  for  which  Austria  is  thirsting.  It  is  not  von 
Kuehlmann  who  compromises  von  Hindenburg's  work, 
but  those  raving  maniac  militarists,  the  Pan-German- 
ists. 

The  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  June  27,  after  log- 
ically pleading  von  Kuehlmann's  cause  and  seeking 
to  prove  that  he  is  only  awaiting,  like  Count  Burian, 
the  propitious  moment  for  opening  peace  negotia- 
tions, asks  the  German  war  fanatics  how  they  really 
interpret  the  words  "victorious  peace."  "Is  it," 
asks  the  organ  of  the  Viennese  lower  middle  class, 
"a  treaty  such  as  was  made  at  Brest-Litonovsk? 
Sad  experience  should  have  demonstrated  the  vanity 
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of  such  arrangements.  We  need  treaties  with  stable 
Governments  on  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding. 
Treaties  which  involve  disruptions  as  in  Russia 
should  not  be  sought  in  the  West.  We  cannot  hope, 
even  after  the  greatest  military  success,  to  obtain 
terms  to  which  our  adversaries  consent  unwillingly, 
for  though  they  may  be  restored  to  reason,  they  re- 
main conscious  of  their  interests." 

The  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt  adds  the  reminder 
that  the  Entente,  according  to  von  Kuehlmann  and 
Burian,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  will 
itself  offer  to  the  Central  Powers  a  reasonable  peace. 
But  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  war,  might  we  not  have 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  a  neutral  State?    In  ; 
Switzerland  there  are  no  men  of  sufficient  eminence 
to  undertake  so  vast  a  task.   The  Netherlands  and  the 
Scandanavian  nations  are  too  much  under  Allied  in- 
fluence.   In  Spain,  the  statesmen  are  not  of  a  suffi- 
ciently  independent  mind  to  be  impartial  to  both 
sides.    Papal  intervention  would  not  be  welcomed 
in  France.    But  there  is  Belgium.    She  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerent in  the  sense  that  the  others  are.    She  took  up 
arms,  she  says,  only  to  defend  her  neutrality.  She 
could  have  no  end  in  view  but  her  own  restoration. 
If  King  Albert  had  as  much  political  capacity  as  he 
has  personal  courage  and  fine  intent,  he  would  feel 
constrained  to  assume,  himself,  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations and  thus  become  the  mediator.    Herr  von 
Kuehlmann  has  refused  to  express  himself  on  the  Bel- 
gian question  which,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  have  been  raised  by  the  war.    But  that 
only  holds  good  so  long  as  Belgium  does  not  detach 
herself  of  her  own  accord.    In  any  case  the  suggested 


solution  has  not  been  considered  before  and  should 
receive  attention,  for  any  contingency  which  favors 
peace  should  be  heeded. 

The  Arbeiler  Zeilung,  June  27,  considers  Herr 
von  Kuehlmann's  attitude  at  the  Tuesday  session  piti- 
able enough  and  thinks  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  do  well  to  resign  and  make 
way  for  an  authorized  representative  of  the  military 
party. 

"Monday,  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  not  at  all  a  peace  speech  but  which 
was,  nevertheless,  slightly  different  from  the  Pan-Ger- 
manist  clamors.  Hence  a  great  to-do  in  the  Pan-Ger- 
manist  camp.  Tuesday,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
spoke  and  publicly  gave  his  Secretary  a  lesson;  and 
what  did  von  Kuehlmann  do?  He  showed,  in  Ber- 
lin, none  of  the  virility  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
at  Bucharest.  Assuming  the  air  of  launching  a 
polemic  against  his  enemies,  he  solemnly  revoked  all 
that  he  had  said  the  day  before.  The  Pan-Germanists 
see  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  trap  and  they  are  de- 
lighted. 

"The  Left,  which  was  not  especially  enthusiastic 
over  his  Monday  speech,  feels  that,  after  the  Tues- 
day explanation,  it  can  no  longer  have  him  as  its 
representative.  Thus  the  unfortunate  von  Kuehl- 
mann has  met  his  downfall.  He  wishes  to  resign  and 
that  would  be  the  best  solution.  It  would  be  better 
fcr  General  Hoffman  to  become  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  German  people  would  then 
know  where  they  stand.  It  is  not  well  that  Hoffman's 
spirit  should  be  masked  by  von  Kuehlmann's  words; 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  words  and  the  spirit  to 
agree." 
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The  Reappearance  of  M.  Kerensky 
Although  the  usual  number  of  ex-post  facto 
prophets  have  appeared  who  claim  they  knew  about 
it  all  the  while,  the  amazing  return  of  M.  Kerensky 
to  public  life,  and  the  stage  setting  of  that  return  on 
June  26  at  a  British  Labor  Conference  full  of  insular 
prepossessions  and  party  strife  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise which  came  as  the  climax  of  an  extraordinary- 
ily  well  kept  secret.    Among  the  Conference  were 
scattered  delegates  who  strongly  favored  the  Bolshe- 
viks; and  these,  when  the  first  gasp  of  astonishment 
bad  passed  away,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
shout  the  Russian  leader  down.   The  immense  major- 
ity of  the  conference  stood  by  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  however,  and  not  only  received 
Mr.  Kerensky 's  short  speech  (in  Russian)  in  courte- 
ous silence,  but  voted  by  acclaim  to  hear  him  at 
length  the  next  day.    Mr.  Henderson  was  careful  to 
announce  that  his  distinguished  visitor  (Times,  June 
27)  was  not  introduced  as  a  fraternal  delegate,  but 
"as  a  man  who  had  done  great  work  for  democracy." 

The  scene  is  described  by  the  Times  as  follows: 
"When  Mr.  Williams  (  who  had  just  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack on  the  Labor  Ministers)  ended  his  speech  the  del- 
egates were  surprised  to  see  a  small  party  of  visitors, 
whose  presence  had  not  before  been  noticed,  mount 
the  steps  of  the  platform  and  file  across  to  the  chair- 
man's table.   Among  them  one  recognized  M.  Camille 
Huysmans,  but  the  rest  were  strangers  to  most  of  those 
present.    In  a  moment  or  two  the  party  grouped  it- 
self on  one  side  of  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
rose  to  his  feet.    Beside  him  stood  a  quiet,  grave 
looking  man,  still,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  com- 
paratively young.    Slight  of  build,  clean-shaven,  un- 
duly pale  of  countenance,  he  had  in  his  appearance 
something  of  the  intellectual  and  studious  and  some- 
thing, perhaps,  of  the  ascetic.    More  than  any  other 
feature  his  eyes  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  tense 
and  burning  spirit,  for  they  had  a  piercing  bright- 
ness which  seemed  almost  unnatural.  Irresistibly 
one  recognized  in  the  stranger  a  man  of  quick  thought 
and  fierce  energy. 

"Breaking  the  silence  which  had  fallen  over  the 
conference,  Mr.  Henderson  said:  T  have  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  confer- 
ence one  whose  name  has  been  closely  associated  with 
our  work  during  the  past  year,  M.  Kerensky.' 

"Amid  the  outburst  of  cheering  which  greeted  the 
announcement  of  the  visitor's  identity  could  be  heard 
one  or  two  cries  of  'Where  are  Lenin  and  Trotsky?' 
and  'What  price  the  Bolshevists?'  " 

"The  heat  of  the  party  warfare,  which  caused  the 
rather  deplorable  scene  which  followed,"  to  continue 
from  the  version  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "seem- 


ed to  prevent  the  Labor  men — usually  very  quick  to 
respond  to  the  human  touch — from  feeling  the  per- 
sonal impressiveness  of  the  moment,  and  yet  they  had 
before  them,  produced,  as  it  were,  by  a  sleight  of 
hand,  a  man  who  only  a  year  ago  held  Russia  in  the 
grip  of  his  hands — the  Russia  of  working  men.  The 
world  had  not  even  known  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead,  such  is  the  complete  mystery  that  had  engulfed 
him.    He  told  the  meeting  that  he  had  come  straight 
from  Moscow — an   astonishing   statement  in  itself. 
The  pacifists  were  so   little  impressed  that  they 
showed  an  angry  suspicion  at  his  appearance  at  all. 
They  would  have  preferred  the  estimable  but  unro- 
mantic  figure  of  M.  Litvinoff"  (Bolshevik  represen- 
tative in  London). 

M.  Kerensky's  speech,  reported  by  the  Times  as 
translated  sentence  by  sentence  by  an  interpreter,  was 
as  follows:    "Comrades,  I  am  very  much  impressed 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  me  by  you.    I  do  not 
take  it  as  the  expression  of  sympathy  towards  myself. 
I  take  it  as  the  expression  of  sympathy  towards  the 
Russian  democracy  that  is  suffering,  but  is  going  on 
to  fight  for  the  ideas  that  are  dear  to  all  of  you.  I 
come  here  straight  from  Moscow,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  as  a  statesman,  and  my  moral  duty,  to  tell  you 
for  the  English  people  and  for  the  people  of  the  whole 
world,  that  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy are  fighting  against  tyranny,  and  they  are 
going  to  fight  to  the  end.    One  can  break  the  Russian 
people,  but  one  cannot  subject  it.    I  believe,  and  I 
am  certain,  that  the  Russian  people  will  shortly  join 
you  in  the  fight  for  the  great  cause  of  freedom." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  next  day  another  scene  ensued,  and  finally 
after  persistent  interruptions  and  much  disorder,  Mr. 
Henderson  challenged  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  a  direct  vote  on  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  hear  M.  Kerensky.  At  this  point  the  interrup- 
tors  lost  heart  and  only  three  hands  were  raised  in 
opposition. 

The  Times  vividly  describes  (June  28)  the  cir- 
cumstances of  M.  Kerensky's  second  and  principal 
appearance  as  follows: 

"Seldom  in  the  history  of  Labor  Party  Confer- 
ences has  a  visitor  received  so  rousing  a  welcome  as 
was  given  to  M.  Kerensky  when  he  stood  beside  Mr. 
Henderson  on  the  platform.  There  were  some  in  the 
Conference  who  resented  his  coming  and  had  volubly- 
expressed  their  discontent  before  he  appeared.  One 
or  two  dared  to  suggest  that  M.  Litvinoff,  the  Bolshe- 
vist emissary  in  London,  had  a  better  right  to 
be  heard  as  the  accredited  representative  of  Russia, 
and  charges  of  "jockeying"  were  bandied  about  the 
hall.  For  a  time  pandemonium  reigned,  but  the  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  the  foreign  delegates  who  pre- 
ceded M.  Kerensky  were  given  an  orderly  hearing. 
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When  the  last  of  them  had  spoken,  Mr.  Henderson 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  delegates,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  reputation,  to  give  M.  Kerensky  the  same 
freedom  of  speech  that  they  gave  M.  Litvinoff  at  the 
Nottingham  conference.  He  ended  by  inviting  them 
to  say  by  a  vote  whether  they  wished  to  hear  M.  Ker- 
ensky, not  as  a  delegate,  but  as  a  visitor.  A  forest 
of  hands  went  up  in  favor  of  hearing  him.  Against 
the  motion  three  hands  were  raised,  two  of  them 
women's. 

"Then  M.  Kerensky  took  his  place  at  the  table. 
There  was  a  thunderous  burst  of  cheers,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  standing  up  to  vent  their  en- 
thusiasm. Somebody  at  the  back  of  the  hall  started 
to  sing  'For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  and  the  rest 
took  up  the  song.  M.  Kerensky  turned  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, grasped  his  hand,  and,  to  his  obvious  aston- 
ishment, kissed  him  heartily  on  the  cheek.  More 
cheering  gave  place  to  complete  silence,  and  in  clear, 
ringing  tones  M.  Kerensky  began  to  speak.  Pres- 
ently, as  the  speaker  became  more  passionate  in  word 
and  gesture,  a  ripple  of  applause,  begun  by  some  one 
who  knew  the  language,  grew  to  a  general  cheer,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  speech  was  heard  in  uncanny 
silence.  There  was  cheering  enough,  however,  when 
M.  Kerensky  ended  his  last  sentence,  and  again  from 
time  to  time,  when  Mr.  Henderson  read  a  translation 
of  the  speech." 

The  salient  points  of  Mr.  Kerensky's  speech  as 
given  in  the  Times  are  as  follows: 

"Yesterday  one  of  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence asked  the  chairman,  'What  right  has  Kerensky 
to  be  present  at  the  Conference?'  I  shall  answer  the 
question  myself .  (Cheers.)  I  am  here  not  as  a  matter 
of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  a  man  who  knows  all  that  truth  which  for  a  long 
time  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  and  America.  You  must  know  it,  because  in 
the  great  and  terrible  world-war  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  Allied  countries  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven; and  the  fate  of  a  country  which  bore  the  bur- 
den of  a  front  which  was  greater  in  length  than  ail 
the  combined  fronts  of  the  other  Allies  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  for  the  future  of  all  the  Allies, 
just  as  for  her  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  is  the  internal  and  external  situation  of  the 
countries  which  for  all  these  years  have  shared  with 
her  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  beg  or  complain. 
(Cheers.)  The  Russian  people  has  in  times  gone  by 
passed  through  trials  like  the  present,  and  has  al- 
ways emerged  from  these  trials  strengthened  and  re- 
newed. And  now,  bending  under  the  merciless  onset 
of  Germany,  which  has  skillfully  exploited  in  its  in- 
terests the  heavy  legacy  of  our  old  regime.  Russia, 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  still  opposes  the  enemy's  in- 
vasion. (Cheers.)  I  bear  witness  here  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  will  never  recognize  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  which  is  hurling  Russia  into  the  abyss  of 
annihilation.    (Loud  cheers.) 

"For  three  years  the  Russian  Army,  the  Russian 
soldiers,  had  to  fight  an  enemy,  perfectly  equipped 
and  cruelly  merciless,  without  proper  arms,  some- 


times with  sticks  in  their  hands,  under  conditions 
v/hich  no  one  outside  Russia  can  imagine.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  having  repeatedly  suffered 
and  borne  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  having  in  their 
turn  again  and  again  hit  him  hard,  thereby  saving 
the  Western  front,  the  Russian  soldiers,  for  whom 
their  own  country,  under  the  Tsar's  Government,  was 
a  step-mother,  were  the  first  among  the  belligerents 
to  faint  in  the  struggle. 

"The  great  Russian  Revolution  instilled  new 
courage  into  the  tired  spirit,  but  could  not  immedi- 
ately revive  the  macerated  bodies,  and  it  was  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  the  warning  voices  coming  from  Rus- 
sia were  not  at  the  time  heeded  by  the  Western  Allies. 
(Cheers.) 

"The  Russian  working  men,  together  with  other 
classes  of  Russians,  strongly  protest  now  against  the 
tyranny  that  again  reigns  in  Russia.  Probably  most 
of  you  have  recently  seen  in  the  papers  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Moscow  workmen  have  passed  demand- 
ing the  reinstatement  of  democratic  institutions  and 
the  termination  of  tyranny.  As  I  have  said  just  now, 
the  workmen  protest  against  tyranny.  But  I  do  not 
insist  on  that  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  now 
existing  in  Russia. 

"To  my  astonishment  some  very  serious  Euro- 
pean political  men  consider  the  regime  as  democratic 
— the  regime  which  has  dispersed  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  abolished  the  freedom  of  speech,  made 
human  life  the  easy  prey  of  every  Red  Guardsman, 
destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  elections  even  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Workmen,  and  made  an  end  of  all 
the  institutions  of  self-government  that  have  been 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  If  this  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  population  may  be  considered  demo- 
cratic then  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  what  may  be 
the  essence  and  the  characteristic  features  of  genu- 
ine reaction?  (Cheers.) 

"The  Bolshevists,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
themselves  now  wish  to  be  known  (cheers  and  boo- 
ing), claim  that  the  present  state  of  Russia  is  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  although  the  most  ruth- 
less repression  is  applied  against  the  Democratic  and 
Socialist  Parties  in  Russia  and  the  toiling  masses. 
War  has  been  organized  against  the  helpless  popula- 
tion, and  every  Russian  citizen  who  refuses  to  recog- 
nize this  method  of  government  as  perfect  is  declared 
a  counter-revolutionary.  That  is  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Russia.  Here  you  might  ask  me  the  per- 
fectly reasonable  question  how  this  state  of  things 
can  be  maintained  if  it  is  opposed  by  practically  the 
whole  population.  This  precisely  is  the  question  the 
reply  to  which  reveals  the  role  of  that  unseverable 
connection  v/hich  exists  in  time  of  war  between  the 
internal  state  of  affairs  of  a  country  and  the  general 
international  situation. 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  equally  advantageous 
to  German  Imperialism  to  create  strong  reactionary 
powers  in  the  rich  provinces  which  can  supply  raw 
material  and  fuel,  and  to  favor  decomposition  and 
anarchy  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  To  reach 
this  aim  Germany  must  paralyze  the  Russian  center. 
That  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  connection  between 
the  interior  affairs  of  Russia  and  this  or  that  result 
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of  the  world-war.  Thus  the  interests  and  the  fate  of 
the  Russian  people  receive  a  special  significance  and 
value  for  th  whole  world,  and  more  particularly  for 
the  interests  of  the  world's  democracy. 

"The  Russian  people  alone  may  not  be  able  to 
overcome  the  ghoul  yet  of  international  reaction  that 
is  holding  them  by  the  throat.  Perhaps,  abandoned 
by  all,  Russia  will  perish  from  want  of  blood.  But 
she  will  never  of  her  own  will  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tion and  shameful  treason  of  Brest-Litovsk.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  for  you,  the  oldest  and  most  mature  democracies 
of  the  whole  world,  to  settle  the  question  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  possible  to  remain  a  calm  spectator  of  that 
unheard-of  tragedy. 

"I  have  finished.  It  may  be  that  tomorrow  cal- 
umny and  slander  will  begin  its  work  again,  and  at- 
temps  will  be  made  to  deny  the  truth  of  all  I  have 
said  today.  But,  comrades,  I  would  never  have 
crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  tell 
to  the  Western  lands  and  America  a  single  word  that 
I  did  not  profoundly  know  to  be  the  absolute  truth." 

Mr.  Kerensky's  plans  seem  throughout  to  have 
been  carefully  laid.  The  former  Petrograd  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  definitely  reveals  (June  28) 
what  was  generally  known:  that  soon  after  his  fall 
from  power  the  Russian  ex-Premier  took  refuge  in 
a  small  village  near  Petrograd  and  there  lived  under 
a  disguise  in  absolute  seclusion  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  His  voyage  to  England,  though  he  himself  in 
the  above  speech  disclosed  his  route  as  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  still  a  matter  of  secrecy.  He  arrived  in 
London  a  week  before  the  Conference,  met  Mr.  Hen- 
derson privately  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  was  invited  to  make  his  dramatic  re- 
appearance into  public  life  before  the  Labor  Party 
Conference. 

His  future  movements  appear  to  be  equally  de- 
cisive. Immediately  after  his  last  speech  in  London 
he  left  for  Paris;  there  he  has  been  in  consultation 
with  M.  Maklakoff,  who  still  represents  his  deposed 
government  as  the  Russian  revolutionary  minister 
to  France.  His  next  step  according  to  Renter 
{Morning  Post,  July  1)  is  to  "return  to  London,  and 
later  in  the  absence  of  a  radical  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian situation,  to  proceed  to  the  United  States." 

A  more  definite  forecast  of  M.  Kerensky's  plans 
in  America  is  sent  by  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  Central  News  and  appears  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  June  28:  "M.  Kerensky  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  New  York  shortly,  and  it  is  announced  that 

he  will  live  at  99,  Riverside-drive  The  building 

is  of  brown  stone,  of  five  stories  and  a  basement.  .  .  . 
Some  doubt  as  to  the  length  of  Kerensky's  stay,  it  is 
declared,  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
house  has  been  taken  for  a  specified  period,  with  the 
privilege  of  purchase." 

The  best  and  most  sympathetic  account  of  the 
real  purpose  of  M.  Kerensky'  mission  to  the  Western 
world  is  contributed  to  the  Times  of  June  28  by  its 
former  Petrograd  correspondent.  "He  has  now 
come,"  says  the  Times,  "to  help  the  British  and  the 
Allied  democracies  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
Bolshevism  and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  its 
adepts,  and  to  beware  of  the  fate  that  has  overtaken 


Russia  as  a  result  of  their  teachings  and  methods. 
He  comes  with  the  strongest  credentials;  first,  in  the 
guise  of  an  ex-leader  of  Russian  Socialism  who  has 
learned  by  bitter  experience  the  rocks  and  shoals  that 
bestrew  its  course;  secondly,  as  the  authorized 
spokesman  of  Socialist  and  non-Socialist  parties  in 
Russia.  M.  Kerensky  has  wisely  resolved  to  confine 
himself  to  propagating  the  lessons  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  among  the  Allies,  without  thought  or  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the  arena  of  political  exper- 
iment. His  mission  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
Allies  for  aid  in  the  only  form  that  can  be  effective— 
the  aid  of  arms  and  supplies — to  enable  his  coun- 
trymen to  drive  out  the  Germans  and  to  rejoin  their 
fight  against  the  enemies  of  country  and  freedom. 
He  insists:— (1)  That  all  the  Allies  should  take  a 
hand  in  this  task;  (2)  that  they  should  not  impose 
their  will  in  establishing  the  future  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Russia,  he  says,  does  not  want  to  choose 
between  Germany  and  any  other  country;  she  wants 
to  be  free,  and  she  cannot  attain  freedom  under 
Bolshevism.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  his  programme. 
It  is  one  to  which  all  patriotic  Russians  will  sub- 
scribe." 

Finally,  a  document  of  great  importance  as  reveal- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  non-Bolshevik  parties  in  Rus- 
sia, and  as  illuminating  the  position  of  the  greatest 
bloc  of  M.  Kerensky's  potential  supporters,  has  just 
arrived  in  England.  It  is  the  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Inter-Party  Council  of  the  All-Rus- 
ian  Constituent  Assembly  on  May  18.  "For  ob- 
vious reasons,"  explains  the  Manchester  Guardian 
which,  with  other  British  papers,  published  it  on 
July  1,  "it  could  not  appear  in  the  Russian  press, 
nor  could  it  have  been  transmitted  by  wire." 

The  Inter-Party  Council  of  the  All-Russian  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  formed  after  the  dissolution 
of  this  body  by  the  Bolsheviks,  in  order  to  represent 
and  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly.  It  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  undermentioned  party 
groups,  forming  together  a  considerable  majority  of 
that  freely  elected  Assembly,  the  most  represent- 
ative body  so  far  elected  in  Russia — the  Social  Rev- 
olutionary, the  Moslem  Socialists,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, the  United  Labor,  the  United  Jewish  Social- 
ists, the  Toil  and  Popular  Socialists,  and  the  Inter- 
nationalists. 

The  resolution,  which  is  notable  for  its  decisive 
statement  with  regard  to  Allied  intervention  in  Rus- 
sia, is  as  follows: 

"The  Brest-Litovsk  peace  has  placed  Russia  in  a 
particularly  awkward  international  position.  The 
German  influence  is  growing  continually  stronger  in 
Russia,  and  its  tendencies  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
I  example  of  the  Ukraine.  One  district  after  another 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  Our  much  div- 
ided country  is  faced  by  the  menace  of  further  con- 
quest plans,  and  this  menace  may  any  day  become 
a  reality.  At  the  same  time  the  alarming  rumors 
concerning  a  Japanese  descent  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  grow  ever  more  persistent. 

"On  the  eve  of  events  in  the  Far  East  which  are 
inexorably  coming  upon  our  country,  when  Russia 
is  becoming  the  field  of  a  bloody  struggle,  the  Inter- 
party  Council — the  only  representative  of  the  All- 
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Russian  Constituent  Assembly — makes  again  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"The  Brest  Litovsk  Treaty  is  not  recognized  by  our 
country.  Russia  was  and  continues  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war  wTith  Germany,  and  the  bonds  uniting  us  with 
the  Allies  cannot  be  considered  as  invalided  by  the 
action  of  a  Government  which  is  not  recognized  by 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  declares  that 
the  Russian  nation  will  never  acquiesce  in  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
in  an  occupation  of  Russian  territory,  or  in  an  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  The 
appearance  of  Allied  forces  on  Russian  territory  can 
only  be  admitted  by  Russia  with  her  consent  for  the 
strategic  purposes  of  a  struggle  against  Germany  car- 
ried on  together  with  Russian  forces,  and  on  con- 
dition that  the  action  should  be  taken  in  common 
by  all  the  Allied  Powers." 

The  following  Reuter  dispatch  from  Washington 
to  the  Morning  Post  (June  28)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Japan  has  decided  for  the  time  being 
against  intervention  in  Siberia: 

"An  unofficial  announcement  published  here  states 
that  the  Tokyo  Government  has  decided  to  decline 
the  request  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  intervene  in 
Siberia. 

"This  is  not  understood  by  officials  or  by  the  En- 
tente Embassies  here  to  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Entente  or  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  Russia  to  achieve  her  rehabilitation  and  to 
overcome  German  influence.  A  high  official  de- 
clared that  Japan's  action  in  rejecting  the  idea  of 
a  military  expedition  would  go  far  to  strengthen  the 
design  of  Russia's  friends  to  extend  aid  and  support 
to  the  elements  striving  to  re-establish  law  and  order 
in  that  country." 

<\LL!ED  PRESS— French 

Japanese  Intervention  in  Russia 
The  campaign  in  favor  of  an  armed  intervention 
in  Russia  has  been  taken  up  again  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  French  Press,  and  the  mysterious  reap- 
pearance of  the  former  leader  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, Kerensky,  has  given  the  movement  added  im- 
petus. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  press  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  intervention.  The  feeling  most 
frequently  voiced  is  that  it  is  essential  that  some  steps 
l;e  taken  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  penetrating 
into  Siberia  and  exploiting  Russia.  Allied  Gov- 
ernments must  reach  some  form  of  agreement.  The 
chief  stumbling  block  is  felt  to  lie  in  the  opposition 
oJ  I  lie  United  States.  Clemenceau's  organ,  U  Homme 
Libre,  June  22,  confidently  states  what  it  believes  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Government,  on  this  point.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Japan's  Hour  Is  About  to  Strike,"  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Japanese  problem  "has  once  more 
come  to  the  fore.  The  solution  requires  the  consent, 
or  the  effective  cooperation  of  three  powers,  or 
groups  of  nations  presumed  to  be  such,  to  wit:  Japan 
first  of  all,  as  the  principal  executive;  the  United 
States,  where  German  propaganda  had  developed 
the  germs  of  distrust  toward  the  Tokyo  Government; 


finally  Russia ....  An  important  trend  of  opinion  is 
urging  Japan  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  serious 
intervention.  The  press  is  urgently  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  Japan's  share  in  the  war  is  in 
proportion  to  her  military  power  and  to  the  gravity 
of  events.  It  appears  from  recent  information  that 
a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  military  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  developing 
in  the  United  States  in  circles  which,  so  far,  had 
been  clearly  refractory." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  papers  that  intervention  is 
not  only  essential  for  the  salvation  of  Russia,  but 
that  it  is  equally  important  for  Japan,  if  she  wishes 
to  preserve  her  political  and  economic  independence 
after  the  war.  Emest  Outrey,  Deputy  for  Cochin- 
China,  and  member  of  the  Committee  of  External 
and  Colonial  Affairs,  publishes  a  strong  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  June  30.  Speak- 
ing of  the  political  independence  of  Japan,  he  says:: 
"The  political  independence  of  Japan  in  the  Extreme 
Orient  makes  this  intervention  a  necessity,  for,  and 
this  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  on  the  day  when 
Germany  can  extend  her  influence  over  Siberia  and 
Manchuria,  Japan  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ab- 
solute vassalage,  since  she  would  be  engulfed  in  the 
formidable  center  of  attraction  which  an  Asiatic  Ger- 
many would  constitute."  The  writer  then  takes  up 
the  economic  side  of  the  question,  which  he  considers 
to  be  no  less  important  than  the  political  one:  "The 
fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  our  enemies  are  recon- 
quering a  first  class  commercial  place  in  Russia, 
Finland,  and  in  the  Ukraine,  where  their  traveling 
salesmen  have  penetrated  since  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty.  However,  since  July,  1914,  all  German  com- 
merce had  ceased  with  Czarist  Russia,  and  its  place 
had  been  immediately  taken  by  Japan."  Concern- 
ing Japanese  opinion,  he  says:  "The  general  opinion 
in  Japan,  as  expressed  by  the  press,  was  and  still  is 
that  the  Bolshevists  are  the  agents  of  Germany  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Japan  take  pre- 
cautions, if  she  wishes  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
the  German  plans  in  the  Extreme  Orient." 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  M. 
Outrey  continues: 

"The  only  obstacles  which  have  prevented  the 
direct  intervention  of  Japan  in  Siberia,  and  which 
are  at  present  delaying  the  sending  of  inter-allied 
forces  to  help  the  Siberian  Russians  come  principally 
from  the  United  States,  and  also  from  Russia  herself. 
The  United  States  have  manifested  a  certain  fear  of 
the  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia  because  they  fear 
the  possible  effects  of  this  expedition  on  the  sane 
elements  which  have  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  Bolshevists,  and  which  might  have  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  help  offered  by  Japan  alone.  .  .  .When 
the  United  States,  who  seem  today  to  agree  to  the 
principle  of  an  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Siberia, 
will  have  given  their  unreserved  adherence  to  this 
intervention,  nothing  will  then  prevent  passing  from 
words  to  acts  .  .  .  .The  time  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
come  to  advance  frankly,  for  it  is  necessary  to  act 
and  to  act  quickly!  Japan  can  intervene,  she  wishes 
to,  she  must.  It  is  now  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  the 
word,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  be  desirous  of 
permitting  Russia  to  escape  from  the  German  grasp 
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without  delay,  and  of  reorganizing  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Allies." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  June  29,  attempts  to  an- 
swer the  objections  of  the  United  States:  "It  has 
been  said,  especially  in  Washington,  that  they  (the 
Allies)  cannot  act  unless  they  are  appealed  to  by  a 
Russian  Government.  But  it  is  for  them  to  aid  such 
a  Government  to  arise  by  bringing  to  Russia  the  little 
nucleus  around  which  it  can  form.  By  so  doing  they 
would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Russians,  they 
would  simply  give  them  the  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  feelings  by  acts.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the 
Allies  imposing  upon  Russia  a  Government  imported 
in  bulk  from  foreign  lands,  but  of  giving  her  the  op- 
portunity to  create  one  freely  herself. The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  elaborate  on  the  value  of  an  inter- 
vention: "Many  people  have  only  considered  the 
action  of  the  Allies  in  Russia  under  the  form  of  a  Jap- 
anese intervention,  and  a  part  of  the  press  has  spent 
its  time  discussing  and  demanding  it.  The  value  of 
this  intervention  is  not  to  be  doubted:  if  it  were  to  be 
pushed  beyond  the  Russian  Extreme  Orient,  that  is 
to  say  if  it  penetrated  as  far  as  the  regions  already 
inhabited,  it  would  give  to  the  forces  of  order  an 
incomparably  solid  point  of  support.  A  participa- 
tion, however  modest  it  might  be,  of  the  other  Allies 
would  make  its  character  clear,  and  would  dissipate 
any  objections  which  might  arise  in  Russia.  But  is 
it  necessary  to  wait  for  Japan  to  begin  something? 
The  true  object  of  her  intervention  would  be  far  less 
directly  to  threaten  Germany  with  Japanese  divisions 
than  to  furnish  a  nucleus  to  the  healthy  forces  in  Rus- 
sia which  are  looking  for  a  rallying  point.  Small 
Allied  forces  could  attempt  to  carry  out  this  plan  by 
associating  their  actions  to  those  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. It  is  not  a  question  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Western  front  forces  whose  absence  might  be  felt 
there.  .  .  .The  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Murman  coast  are 
not  so  very  far  away,  and  the  Americans  might  come 
to  Vladivostok  by  making  use  of  a  tonnage  which 
cannot  be  used  for  trans-atlantic  military  trans- 
ports." 

The  Japanese  question  has  served  to  accentuate  the 
split  between  the  Majority  and  Minority  Social- 
ists. The  former  favor  an  intervention,  whereas  the 
latter  are  doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  oppose 
it.  Alexandre  Varenne,  one  of  the  forty  majority 
Socialists  who  have  just  formed  a  patriotic  bloc, 
makes  the  appearance  of  Kerensky  the  occasion  for 
an  article  in  FEvenement,  June  30,  entitled  "Russia 
Demands  Help — Let  us  Hasten  Intervention."  His 
whole  opinion  is  summed  up  in  the  following  par- 
agraph: "Concerning  the  intervention,  Kerensky 
holds  -the  only  opinion  which  appears  reasonable  to 
us:  that  of  a  common  intervention  of  the  Allies,  made 
in  the  sole  interests  of  Russia,  and  in  full  accord  with 
all  there,  whatever  their  political  beliefs  may  be,  who 
intend  to  work  for  the  salvation  and  greatness  of  their 
country,  who  have  not  taken  back  the  pledge  which 
they  gave  the  Allies,  who  hope  to  see  Russia  still  play 
her  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy  of  liberty." 

The  writer  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  Socialists  hold  the  same  opinion:    "I  note  that 


certain  Socialists  consider  this  intervention  as  a 
counter-revolutionary  policy."  Such  is  the  attitude 
taken  by  Jean  Longuet's  organ,  le  Populaire.  The 
Deputy  Paul  Mistral  states  in  an  article  in  his  paper, 
June  30,  that  "the  action  of  the  Russian  counter-revo- 
lutionists finds  support  among  our  reactionaries  and 
financiers"  who  "intend  to  profit  by  their  specula- 
tions. For  this  reason,  a  politico-financial  cam- 
paign, which  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Isvolsky  and  of 
Maklakoff,  is  being  waged  by  a  part  of  the  French 
press.... The  interested  parties  admit  very  plainly 
that  the  object  of  an  armed  intervention  in  Russia  is 
to  lay  hands  on  the  Russian  railroads  and  to  over- 
throw the  Bolshevist  Government.  This  would  be  the 
security  for  their  loans.  An  intervention  in  Russia 
for  such  reasons  would  not  fail  to  cause  concern  and 
criticism." 

One  of  the  most  consistent  of  the  opponents  of  in- 
tervention has  been  Marcel  Cachin.  In  FHumanite, 
June  18,  he  turns  to  President  Wilson  to  support  his 
views:  "President  Wilson  declares  that  he  will  sup- 
port Russia  to  the  end:  not  an  hypothetical,  non-ex 
tant,  unreal  Russia;  he  is  addressing  the  one  which  is 
there,  before  his  eyes,  the  revolutionary  Russia  in 
which  he  puts  his  trust,  in  spite  of  her  mistakes,  just 
as  he  puts  his  trust  in  Democracy  everywhere." 

Cachin  takes  up  this  same  argument,  and  elabor- 
ates it,  in  FHumanite,  June  25,  "The  United  States 
declared  solemnly  that  it  was  their  desire  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Democracy  and  the  Russian 
people.  Will  President  Wilson  permit  that  an  expe- 
dition directed  by  Japan  penetrate  into  Siberia  against 
the  will,  or  even  without  the  consent  of  the  Russian 
people?"  He  believes  that  if  such  an  intervention 
should  take  place,  there  would  be  great  danger  "that 
an  important  part  of  the  Russian  democracy  would 
rise  up  against  the  Allies  and  find  a  pretext  for  accept- 
ing the.  German  help  which  would  certainly  be  of- 
fered." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  anti-interventionist 
articles  which  has  appeared  is  a  document  published 
in  le  Journal  clu  Peuple,  July  1.  This  document  pur- 
ports to  be  a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  fighting  in  the 
Russian  army.  His  whole  argument  against  interven- 
tion is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph:  "The 
disorganization  and  famine  are  such  in  the  country 
that  one  must  be  really  naive  to  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  people  in  such  a  bold  military  enterprise  re- 
quiring such  powerful  technical  resources  to  carry  it 
out.  It  would  be  absurd  to  send  Japanese  troops 
across  the  whole  of  Russia,  10,000  kilometers  away 
from  their  base,  through  a  country  in  which  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  completely  disorganized.  The 
Japanese  themselves  understand  this  and  are  abstain- 
ing from  any  intervention.  .  .  .  Such  an  inter- 
vention would  be  of  no  use  against  the  Germans  and 
would  only  serve  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  the  Russians. 
It  is  not  for  the  Japanese,  who,  in  1905,  despoiled  us 
of  Saghalien  and  of  Port  Arthur,  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple will  feel  any  sympathy.  They  cannot  form  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  Russian  elements  will 
gather.  Thus  any  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Rus- 
sia is  impossible,  and  attempts  to  organize  it  will  not 
only  amount  to  nothing,  but  may  weaken  the  Allies 
and  sow  discord  among  them." 
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The  Austrian  Crisis 
Austria  is  in  the  midst  of  another  political  crisis, 
a  crisis  whose  solution  may  he  more  difficult  to  find 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  also  involves  certain 
dangers  from  the  Slavic  movements  which  give  rise  to 
keenest  anxiety  among  the  Austrian-Germans,  and  in- 
directly to  the  German  Government. 

The  immediate  question  is  whether  or  not  the  von 
Seidler  Cabinet  will  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  in 
the  Reichsrath.  With  a  majority,  it  would  be  possible 
to  rule  under  normal  political  conditions,  because  in 
this  case  the  Government  would  have  the  support  of 
the  Reichsrath  which  could  then  be  assembled.  This  is 
important  in  that  the  Reichsrath  should  vote  the  bud- 
get which  expired  the  end  of  June,  and  also  in  that  it 
is  the  only  organ  through  which  the  discontented  peo- 
ples can  express  themselves  publicly.  Its  mainten- 
ance, therefore,  is  necessary  to  avoid  more  violent 
demonstrations  from  the  disaffected  peoples. 

To  govern  without  the  Reichsrath  would  oblige  the 
Government  to  have  recourse  to  Article  14  which  per- 
mits the  Government  to  carry  on  the  current  business 
of  the  State  ex  lex;  that  is,  temporarily  without  Palia- 
mentary  sanction.  Franz  Joseph  frequently  had  re- 
course to  this  mode  of  government,  notably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war. 

But  von  Seidler,  because  of  his  advanced  age  and 
vacillating  habits,  has  not  prestige  enough  to  conduct 
the  Government  by  such  extraordinary  measures.  For 
the  time  being,  therefore,  his  tactics  are  rather  to 
avoid  direct  conflict.    The  Vossiche  Zeitung,  June  1, 
defines  his  policy  as  one  of  "zig-zag."    He  refuses  to 
give  in  but  also  declines  to  resist  or  to  withdraw.  With 
the  support  of  the  Emperor  he  follows  a  waiting  pol- 
icy. He  makes  promises  to  the  Right,  according  to  this 
paper,  menaces  the  Left,  and  then  in  turn  menaces  the 
Right,  without  fulfilling  either  his  promises  or  his 
menaces.  The  administrative  division  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  to  give  greater  autonomy  to  the  individual 
Czech  and  German  districts,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment announced  as  an  important  innovation,  fyas  been 
postponed.    Only  a  trifling  experiment  will  be  made 
in  two  districts  and  even  this  will  only  begin  January 
1,  1919.    (Fremdenblatt,  May  30.)    In  the  same 
dilatory  fashion,  the  Government  threatened  German 
peopled  communes  in  Austria  which  declared  their 
desire  to  be  incorporated  into  Germany,  just  as  it 
threatened  severe  punishment  to  Czech  and  Slovene 
Leaders  who  announced  too  openly  their  hopes  of  Al- 
lied victory  (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May 
22,  and  Bohemia,  May  29  ) .  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the  Government 
carried  out  its  threats. 

Promises  have  been  neglected  in  the  same  indif- 
ferent fashion.    The  Poles  are  constantly  reminding 


the  Government  that  it  has  fulfilled  none  of  the  prom- 
ises given  in  return  for  Polish  support.  The  Austrian 
Socialists  are  again  beginning  to  show  their  discon- 
tent, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  failed 
completely  to  improve  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes  along  the  lines  outlined  during  the  February 
strikes. 

It  is  this  general  spirit  of  hesitation  which  has 
brought  the  Government  to  the  brink  of  another  crisis. 
As  usual,  the  Emperor  has  declared  his  intention  of 
maintaining  "the  present  frame  of  the  Austrian  State, 
with  all  the  necessary  severity  against  disturbers  of 
the  peace."  But  he  hastened  to  add  that  "constitu- 
tional reforms  are  indispensable,"  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  improve  by  liberal  measures  the  conditions 
of  the  discontented  nationalities  {Fremdenblatt,  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  May  26).  But  this  is  the  usual  form  of 
declaration  made  at  such  crises  and  von  Seidler,  as 
in  the  past,  continues  to  echo  his  Sovereign  Master. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  present  crisis  is  the 
decision  of  the  Austrian  Poles  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port from  the  Government.  In  the  three  recent  crises, 
as  during  many  years  back,  the  Poles  bargained  for 
their  support  and  in  return  for  liberal  concessions. 

But  this  time  the  Poles  are  united  against  the  von 
Seidler  Cabinet  and  the  consequences  of  this  opposi- 
tion are  far  more  far-reaching  than  the  confines  of 
Galicia.  The  Austrian-Germans,  supposing  even  that 
they  were  united — and  this  they  are  not — are  in  a 
minority  if  they  cannot  secure  the  support  of  one  of 
the  other  peoples  in  Austria.  They  have  definitely 
alienated  the  Czechs,  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  Consequently,  they  have  only  the 
Poles  to  whom  they  can  turn.  This  was  possible  in 
that  the  Poles,  who  have  long  enjoyed  great  freedom, 
have  shown  no  particular  feeling  of  solidarity  with 
the  other  Slav  peoples  and  consequently  were  open 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Government. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  may  be  viewed  broadly.  The 
Poles  had  looked  to  von  Seidler  to  secure  for  them  the 
the  Austrian  solution  of  the  Polish  question  (i.  e.,  the 
fusion  of  Russian  and  Austrian  Poland  under  a 
personal  bond  with  the  Dual  Monarchy,  giving  the 
prominent  position  in  the  new  autonomous  state  to  the 
new  Austrian  Poles).  They  now  believe  von  Seidler 
too  weak  to  secure  this  reform  and  heard  recently 
that  even  Burian  could  not  secure  so  great  a  conces- 
sion from  the  German  Government.  Their  opposition 
is  also  bound  up  with  a  protest  against  the  Cholm 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  But  the  immediate 
provocation  has  been  the  discovery,  openly  bragged 
about  by  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  that  the  Austrian 
Government  had  promised  this  people  a  partition  ol 
Galicia  into  Polish  and  Ruthenian  subdivisions.  The 
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.  ole&  demand  that  Galicia  as  such  form  a  part  of  fu- 
ture Poland,  promising  in  return  a  large  measure  of 
local  autonomy  to  the  Ruthenians.  The  Ruthenians 
number  3,200,000,  while  the  Poles  are  in  a  slight 
majority,  with  a  population  of  4,672,000  (Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  16). 

Furthermore,  the  Austrian  Government  now  can- 
not even  look  for  the  united  support  of  the  Austrian- 
Germans.  Among  these  there  are  two  well  defined 
currents  of  opinion.  Those  who  look  for  close  eco- 
nomic and  political  accord  with  Germany,  represent- 
ing largely  the  business  and  upper  social  classes,  form 
one  class.  In  the  other  are  the  Socialists  and  labor 
element  who  oppose  the  realization  of  a  German  im- 
perialistic Mittel  Europa.  Numerically,  these  two 
currents  of  opinion  are  of  about  equal  strength.  The 
Austrian  people  are  in  an  unusual  state  of  ferment  at 
the  present  time.  In  some  places,  this  has  led  to 
strikes  and  may  develop  into  a  considerable  labor 
crisis,  quite  apart  from  the  general  political  situation. 
This  discontent  is  due  primarily  to  the  food  shortage 
and  to  suffering  resulting  from  starvation  rations. 
The  bread  ration  has  now  been  reduced  to  90  grams 
and  the  cry  of  the  people  has  become,  "bread  and 
peace."  The  Vienna  Council  of  Workmen,  at  the  time 
of  this  reduction,  adopted  a  resolution  containing  the 
statement  that  as  a  betterment  in  the  food  situation 
seemed  unlikely  as  long  as  the  war  continued,  the  Aus- 
trian Government  should  immediately  make  known 
its  readiness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  its 
enemies  on  the  basis  of  no  annexations  or  indemnities 
and  with  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations.  The 
Workmen's  Council  of  Vienna,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed its  concern  that  the  first  signs  of  a  change  in 
sentiment  in  enemy  countries  of  the  Central  Powers 
had  been  answered  from  German  official  quarters  in 
a  way  that  was  little  calculated  to  advance  the  peace 
\>.i*-eo  0f  Austria's  enemies. 

The  Austrian  Socialists  are  increasingly  open  in 
their  opposition  to  the  von  Seidler  Cabinet  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  pledges  made  at 
the  time  of  the  February  strikes.  Their  paper,  the 
Ar better  Zeitung,  protests  that  the  Government  has 
not  given  the  workmen  the  protection  promised  and 
has  permitted  an  economic  situation  which  is  intol- 
erable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  counter  current  tend- 
ing toward  German  solidarity  in  Austria  to  resist  the 
menace  of  a  Slav  block.  Party  coalitions  have  been 
formed  which  are  striving  to  resist  the  agitation  of  the 
discontented  peoples.  The  Mayor  of  Vienna  declared 
recently  that  "we  must  go  hand  in  hand  no  matter 
what  our  political  opinions  are,  in  order  to  wage  the 
good  fight  for  Germanism.  Our  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  the  Alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  the  common  measures  of  defense  we  take 
against  the  pressure  of  the  Slavs  from  both  north  and 
south"  (Vossiche  Zeitung,  June  17). 

The  internal  conflicts  now  waged  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary are  such  that  in  another  country  they  would  be 
called  signs  of  disintegration.  In  a  word,  the  pres- 
ent political  situation  in  Austria  is  such  that  not  only 


the  position  of  the  Cabinet  is  unstable,  but  also  Aus- 
tria again  becomes  the  weakest  link  in  the  Central 
European  system.  Von  Seidler  continues  temporar- 
ily in  office.  The  Government  has  postponed  the  crisis 
by  declaring  that  the  Reichsrath  will  meet  the  middle 
of  this  month.  Will  von  Seidler  be  able  to  form  a 
majority?  This  is  hardly  likely  and  as  the  opposition 
becomes  more  united,  it  is  probable  that  the  immi- 
nent crisis  will  assume  even  more  serious  proportions. 
ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

Opposition  to  Mittel  Europa  in  Hungary 
Opposition  to  a  Mittel  Europa  in  Hungary  is  tak- 
ing a  concrete  form.  The  pan-German  conventions 
in  Austria  secured  but  feeble  majorities  for  a  cus- 
toms union  (which  of  course  would  be  under  German 
hegemony) . 

In  Hungary  all  parties  are  of  accord  in  resisting 
German  economic  domination.  Even  Tisza,  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  and  long  an  advocate  of  the  al- 
liance with  Germany,  draws  the  line  on  economic  ac- 
cords. Hungary,  he  stated  in  the  House  June  5,  must 
protect  her  infant  industries  and  maintain  her  privi- 
ledged  agricultural  position  on  the  Austrian  market. 
(Neue  Freie  Presse,  June  6.) 

He  was  even  more  positive  on  June  19,  when  he 
declared:  "The  Hungarians  are  always  the  most  faith- 
ful of  military  allies  to  the  Empire,  but  they  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  the  relentless  adversaries  of  close  eco- 
nomic accords  with  Germany."  He  reiterated  this 
idea  in  his  attack  against  the  anti-German  Karolyi, 
and  then  against  the  German  Vice-Chancellor  von 
Payer,  who  had  favored  a  customs  union  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Behind  Tisza  on  this  proposition  were 
all  the  parties. 

The  German  Press  (Vossiche  Zeitung,  Nord- 
deutsehe  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  etc.)  noted  with  satis- 
faction Tisza's  opposition  to  the  efforts  made  "to  un- 
dermine the  close  fraternity  at  arms  existing  between 
the  two  Empires."  The  same  papers,  however,  were 
much  embarrassed  in  explaining  the  attack  on  von 
Payer.  In  an  interview  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  von 
Payer  had  said  that  "the  center  of  gravity  of  the  al- 
liance should  be  in  an  economic  accord.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  barriers  between  the  two  countries  be 
lowered  as  soon  as  possible.  At  certain  points  these 
can  only  be  progressively  abolished,  it  is  true,  but 
our  efforts  must  be  toward  a  great  customs  union. 
Shortly  after  that,  our  economic  legislation  will  be 
made  uniform." 

The  Reichspost,  June  23,  reports  with  keen  irrita- 
tion the  debate  of  Paul  Sandor  in  the  Hungarian 
House  of  Representatives  (June  18).  "The  German 
troops  are  faithful  guardians  of  property  in  Germany. 
Is  it  the  same  way  when  they  go  outside  their  fron- 
tiers? After  the  war,  will  we  be  able  to  forget  all  of 
the  humiliations  to  which  we  have  been  exposed?  Has 
not  Germany  raised  customs  frontiers  against  us  in 
the  importation  of  our  agricultural  produce?  Did 
not  Germany  forbid  the  visit  of  our  merchants  to 
Sweden  last  year?" 

At  this  point,  Andrassy  broke  in  sarcastically: 
"Let  us  march  then  on  Berlin  with  the  French.  This 
would  be  simpler!" 
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"The  Germans  will  be  sooner  in  Budapest  and 
Vienna  than  we  in  Berlin,"  continued  Sandor.  "Will 
you  deny  that  Germany  has  robbed?  Will  you  deny 
that  she  has  driven  us  from  Serbia?  And  she  did 
not  even  let  us  enter  Lublin!  Our  sons  have  requisi- 
tioned in  the  Ukraine  for  Germany's  profit,  and  what 
have  we  secured  in  Ukraine  for  ourselves?  Where- 
ever  the  Germans  pass,  the  grass  no  longer  grows  for 
us!"  Mittel  Euro  pa  ideas,  indeed,  are  inacceptable 
to  Hungary,  an  agricultural  country,  which  profits  by 
its  priviledged  access  to  the  Austrian  and  the  German 
markets.  Tisza  had  already  protested  vigorously 
against  the  incorporation  of  Poland,  Rumania  and  the 
Ukraine  into  the  Mittel  Europa  for  similar  reasons. 

Count  Batthyanyi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Karo- 
lyi  Party,  made  a  violent  attack  in  this  connection  on 
German  procedure  in  Poland,  before  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  June  13.  The  German  Pester  Lloyd 
only  published  a  partial  text,  and  the  German  Press, 
for  the  most  part,  passed  it  over  unmentioned.  The 
Magyar  Orzag  gives  the  passages  suppressed  in 
other  versions  as  follows: 

"All  the  members  of  this  House  have  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland.    It  has  also  been  stated  here  that 
Poland  was  necessary  to  combat  German  and  Rus- 
sian expansion.     Unfortunately,  we  learn  that  for 
some  time  past  the  Germans  are  taking  measures  in 
Poland  of  a  nature  to  trouble  our  relations  with  that 
country.    It  is  pretended  that  these  measures  have 
some  relation  with  the  question  of  Mittel  Europa  and 
the  question  of  the  strengthening  of  the  German- 
Austro-Hungarian  alliance.   As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  intend  to  fight  Mittel  Europa  in  the  most 
energetic  manner,  as  we  consider  it  a  danger  for  our 
economic  independence.   The  action  of  our  German 
allies  in  Poland  has  provoked  lively  discontent  among 
the  Poles.   We  ourselves  have  committed  errors  in 
regard  to  them,  of  which  the  first  was  the  failure 
to  create  in  Poland  a  single  administration.  Then 
later  there  was  a  whole  series  of  errors  which  made 
the  Poles  distrustful  in  regard  to  our  loyalty  and 
our  intentions  to  free  them.   I  would  mention  also 
the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  Germans  proceeded 
to  make  requisitions.  Polish  industry  was  injured  in 
the  carrying  off  to  Germany  of  many  manufactured 
products,  raw  materials  and  necessary  machinery. 
(Interruption  by  Deputy  Lovaszy:  "That  is  the  Ger- 
man method!")  The  machinery  which  has  been  taken 
away  in    this  manner  is  valued  at  two  and  a  half 
billions.      (Interruption  Deputy  Lovaszy:  "That  is 
what  they  mean  by  freeing  peoples!")   Germany  im- 
posed forced  labor  on  Polish  workmen.   In  schools 
she  has  started  in  the  process  of  Germanization. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  our  policy  has  been 
nothing  but  errors.   An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
force  the  Polish  soldiers  to  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  our 
Kaiser  and  to  the  German  Emperor.  This  had  to  be 
given  up,  but  the  enthusiasm  was  destroyed.  There 
is  only  one  solution  of  the  Polish  question — a  per- 
sonal union  with  Austria-Hungary.  To  attach  Poland 


in  giving  it  only  a  large  share  of  autonomy  would  be 
a  grave  error." 

In  discussing  this  speech,  Az  Ujsag  of  June  13, 
indulges  in  the  following  interpretative  comment: 

"What  Count  Batthyanyi  said  today  in  Parlia- 
ment cannot  be  considex-ed  as  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Poles,  but  as  simply  an  expression  of 
hatred  against  the  Gennans.  The  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment is  not  the  proper  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in  Poland,  even 
if  these  facts  correspond  to  the  truth.  Count  Bat- 
thyanyi in  this  way  does  not  succeed  in  bettering 
Polish  conditions,  while  he  risks  compromising  our 
relations  with  Germany.  The  Entente  will  rejoice  at 
the  words  of  Count  Batthyanyi,  who,  although  in- 
voluntarily, has  attained  by  his  speech  the  result 
that  he  would  be  received  with  open  arms  in  Paris 
or  in  London." 

The  German  press  supports  this  position  and  has 
addressed  some  sharp  criticism  to  these  Hungarian 
critics.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  13,  for 
instance,  called  attention  to  "the  colossal  egotism  of 
the  Hungarians  who  sacrificed  Mittel  Europa  for  their 
selfish  farming  interests.  The  Magyars  have  always 
been  the  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  alliance.  We 
have  just  seen  the  attitude  of  their  leading  statesman. 
What  can  we  hope  from  other  peoples  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy?" 

Finally,  it  is  often  wondered  in  allied  countries 
how  Count  Tisza,  an  overbearing  reactionary  and  a 
politician  of  narrow  vision,  should  still  be  able,  as 
the  Hungarian  press  of  recent  weeks  discloses,  to 
unite  his  enemies  and  friends  on  many  local  Hun- 
garian issues.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  his  vigor- 
ous defence  of  the  Hungarian  landed  interests  which, 
as  noted  above,  control  the  Hungarian  Government. 
Many  of  them  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  with  Germany;  some  oppose  even 
this;  but  all  are  united,  it  seems,  in  resisting  the 
menace  of  German  economic  domination. 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

What  the  Pan-Germans  Want 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt  (June  28)  records,  as  a 
sample  of  the  most  extreme  Pan-Germanism,  the  pro- 
gram of  conquests  that  Count  von  Roon  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  has  just  formulated  in 
the  Goerlizer  Zeitung.  The  plan  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  manifestations  of  certain  re- 
actionists' frenzy  for  annexation.  The  author  of  this 
plan  insists,  moreover,  that  the  Government  follow 
it  out  to  its  realization  with  implacable  firmness  and 
that  it  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  distracted  by  con- 
sidering consequences  which  might  ensue  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Germany's  relations  with  her  present  enemies 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  have,"  he  declared,  "the  strength  to  win 
victory.  We  do  not  have  to  be  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment; we  are  able  to  dictate  to  our  beaten  adversa- 
ries the  following  conditions: 

"1. — No  armistice,  the  uninterrupted  continua- 
tion of  the  submarine  warfare,  refusal  of  every  offer 
of  conciliation  as  long  as  a  single  English  soldier 
remains  on  Belgian  and  French  soil  and  we  are  not 
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masters  of  Paris  or  at  its  gates.  Our  enemies,  who 
are  counting  on  American  aid,  are  seeking  only  to 
gain  time  by  their  negotiations. 

"2. — Annexation  by  Germany  of  occupied  Bel- 
gian territory,  the  same  to  enjoy  an  autonomous  ad- 
ministration but  to  be  under  German  domination  in 
military  and  economic  affairs.  Autonomy  in  Flan- 
ders. Cession  to  Gennany  of  the  Flemish  and  French 
coasts  down  to  and  including  Calais. 

"3. — Cession  to  Germany  of  the  Briey  and  Long- 
wy  basins. 

"4. — Cession  to  Germany  of  the  strongholds,  Bel- 
fort,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  of  the  land  east  of 
these  cities. 

'"5. — Restoration  to  Germany  of  all  her  colonies, 
including  Kiao-Chow. 

"6. — To  ensure  freedom  of  the  seas,  England 
shall  cede  to  Germany  the  naval  bases  and  coaling 
stations  which  the  latter  shall  designate.  The  British 
shall  evacuate  Gibraltar  and  restore  it  to  Spain. 

"7. — England  shall  deliver  over  all  her  war  fleet 
to  Germany. 

"8. — She  shall  restore  Egypt,  including  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  islands  and 
territories  which  belonged  to  Turkey. 

"9. — Immediate  evacuation  of  the  territories  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  in  Greece;  restoration  of  this 
kingdom,  with  its  frontiers  as  they  were  before  the 
war,  as  well  as  of  its  legitimate  king. 

"'10. — Partition  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  be- 
tween Austria  and  Bulgaria  as  those  two  powers  shall 
agree. 

"11. — Payment  of  Germany's  war  debts  (180 
billion  marks)  by  America,  England  and  France. 
A  special  agreement  will  determine  the  apportion- 
ment of  this  indemnity  between  the  nations  as  well 
as  the  quantities  of  materials  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  us  at  once. 

"12. — The  occupation  of  French  and  Belgian  ter- 
ritories must  continue  until  the  enemy  has  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  expenses 
of  this  occupation  to  be  borne  by  our  adversaries." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Col.  Repington  on  American  Brotherhood 

in  Arms 

Extraordinary  demonstrations  of  feeling  took 
place  all  over  England  in  connection  with  this  year's 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  editorial  com- 
ment everywhere  reflected  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
brations a  community  of  ideals  and  cordiality  of  ex- 
pression unprecedented  even  in  the  long  years  of 
Anglo-American  friendship.  Noteworthy  among  them 
is  the  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Repington 
in  the  Morning  Post,  a  glowing  summary  from  a  can- 
did and  by  no  means  demonstrative  critic  on  Britain's 
appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  in  arms  with  Amer- 
ica: 

"I  do  not  know  what  particular  words  or  acts  of 
our  American  friends  may  have  most  impressed  the 
general  public  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  episode 


which  most  impressed  me  was  the  first  sight  of  an 
American  sentry  on  duty  in  the  East  of  France. 

"He  was  a  tall  fellow  of  the  Marines  standing 
guard  over  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  General  Per- 
shing's headquarters,  and  he  did  his  work  very  thoro- 
ughly, allowing  no  one  to  pass  until  all  papers  had 
been  scrutinized  and  all  formalities  performed.  While 
he  was  engaged  upon  this  duty  I  stood  and  looked  at 
him  and  tried  to  fathom  all  that  his  presence  meant. 
Inevitably  there  flashed  through  my  mind  all  the  truly 
terrible  story  of  our  quarrel  with  the  American  Colon- 
ies from  1761  to  1776,  Jefferson's  epoch-making 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  story 
of  the  war,  the  events  of  1812,  and  all  the  vexatious 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings  which  have  occur- 
red between  us  and  America  within  the  recollection 
of  men  now  living. 

"The  American  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
the  most  terrible  indictment  of  English  statesmanship 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  anxious  to  commemorate  it  except  in  sack-cloth 
and  ashes.  The  division  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
by  that  great  cleavage  I  regard  as  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  has  happened  to  the  modern  world,  and  to 
be  the  true  parent  of  all  the  great  wars  and  upheavals 
that  we  have  lived  through  in  our  days.  It  was  not 
the  loss  of  citizens  and  of  territory  that  mattered  so 
much,  grievous  though  it  was.  '  I  chanced  one  day  to 
total  up  the  territory  which  we  had  gained  in  arms 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  my  soldiering,  and 
found  that  it  equalled  in  area  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  Old  Army  to 
the  British  working  classes,  and  scarcely  anyone  had 
noticed  it  or  had  even  given  us  a  thank-you  for  it. 

"The  loss  of  territory  was  made  good,  and  so  was 
the  loss  of  citizens,  numerically  considered.  But  the 
real  trouble  was  the  division  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  then  of  the  English-speaking  people,  into  two 
great  parts,  with  the  inevitable  loss  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial power  and  authority  that  accompanied  such  di- 
vision. Together  we  were  capable  of  establishing 
throughout  the  world  the  principles  of  government 
which  were,  despite  many  fallings  from  grace,  deeply 
implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Singly 
we  were  not  so  capable,  for  by  1914  we  English  were 
not  in  a  position  to  confront  another  1780,  while 
America,  though  she  could  supply  the  force  of  argu- 
ment, was  without  the  argument  of  force  which  in  the 
last  resort  must  be  applied  to  all  evil-doers.  It  be- 
came the  great  ideal  in  many  generous  minds  that  the 
re-union  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  one  form 
or  another  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  that  tall  American  Marine 
seemed  to  me  the  forerunner  of  a  great  new  epoch. 

"We  know  well  that  the  intervention  of  America 
in  this  war  was  not  for  the  sake  of  our  beautiful 
English  eyes,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  public 
order  first,  and  secondly  to  repay  the  great  debt  of 
America  to  France.  We  are  under  no  illusions  on 
this  subject.  We  here  regard  Americans,  and  have 
for  many  years  regarded  them,  as  our  own  kith  and 
kin,  but  know  well  that  throughout  America  as  a 
whole  we  were  not  so  regarded  by  Americans,  and 
history  is  there  to  explain  the  reason.    But  at  last,  at 
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long  last,  we  find  ourselves  automatically  aligned 
on  the  same  side  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars  and  for 
the  greatest  of  all  causes,  and  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  mutual  knowledge,  and 
I  hope  I  may  say  esteem,  which  has  already  been  born 
of  the  association  of  British  and  American  comrades 
in  arms,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  countless  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  in  multitudinous  works  connected 
with  the  war,  opens  out  for  the  future  the  hope  of  at- 
taining that  world-leadership  for  the  English-speak- 
ing races  which  has  been  for  so  long  in  so  many  of  our 
minds,  not  for  profit  or  aggrandisement  but  for  the 
better  ordering  of  the  Governments  of  the  world  and 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  their  people. 

"If  the  great  American  Armies  now  swarming 
into  England  and  France  are  typical  of  the  American 
people — how  can  it  be  otherwise? — and  if  these  Ar- 
mies are  a  microcosm  of  the  great  Confederacy  across 
the  Atlantic,  then,  by  learning  to  know  them  as  our 
people  are  doing  every  day,  all  the  last  relics  of  old- 
time  prejudices  will  be  swept  away  into  the  limbo 
of  a  forgotten  past.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  con- 
tact of  Americans  with  our  people  at  the  front,  in 
England,  in  the  hospitals  and  clubs  and  recreation 
rooms,  will  also  enable  the  Americans  to  know  us. 
If  to  understand  everything  is  to  forgive  everything, 
it  may  very  well  happen  that  the  Americans  may  learn 
to  understand,  better  than  any  other  people  can  ever 
do,  the  complex  Anglo-Saxon  character  of  what  was 
once  the  Mother  Land,  and  that  the  indissoluble  link 
of  language  may  draw  us  more  firmly  together  for 
the  good  of  our  respective  people  and  the  future  bet- 
terment of  the  world. 

"The  American  Armies  have  been  a  revelation 
to  us,  and  so  has  been  the  character  of  many  distin- 
guished civilian  Americans  who  are  working  with  us 
in  the  common  cause.    The  leadership  of  President 
Wilson  has  been  for  all  of  us  a  cause  of  admiration. 
The  work  of  his  much-criticized  administration  is 
framing  out  in  the  efficient  manner  that  we  always 
expected  it  would.    We  have  found  in  the  American 
Generals  and  Staffs  the  calm  and  competence  that  we 
recognize  in  the  great  American  leaders  of  the  past, 
and  in  the  American  regiments,  and  amongst  all  ranks, 
we  have  found  the  modest  dignity  which  so  well  be- 
comes a  new  Army,  and  that  combative  spirit  and  zest 
for  fighting  which  will,  we  firmly  believe,  be  our 
strong  support  in  difficult  days.    The  American  Ar- 
mies have  still  much  experience  to  acquire,  and  'lead- 
ers in  the  lower  grades  have  still  to  raise  themselves 
by  their  proved  capacity  for  leadership.    It  was  the 
same  with  our  New  Armies,  and  it  will  come  to  the 
Americans  with  experience  and  with  time  as  it  came 
to  us.    We  have  mutually  embarked  upon  the  great 
experiment  of  uniting  American  soldiers  with  ours, 
and  all  the  reports  of  our  Generals  concur  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  Americans  are  the  keenest  soldiers  alive 
and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  Army.    This  very  noble 
act  of  America  of  making  up  temporarily  for  our 
deficiency  of  men  is  one  that  we  shall  never  forget 
nor  can  ever  repay.    It  is  a  glorious  exemplification 
of  the  true  comradeship  in  arms,  and  we  trust  that  the 
perils  of  a  battle  shared  in  common  may  cement  the 


newly-found  friendship  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  and  be  fraught  with  conse- 
quences of  immense  import  for  the  luture  of  the 
world." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  France 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  made  the  occasion  lor  im- 
pressive ceremonies  throughout  France.  The  cele- 
bration in  Paris  was  attended  by  some  ol  the  most 
distinguished  men  from  the  Allied  countries:  Presi- 
dent Poincare  and  Premier  Clemenceau  from  France, 
Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Derby  from  England,  Pre- 
mier Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino  from  Italy.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ceremony  was 
the  parade  of  French  and  American  troops.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators  reached  its  climax  when 
the  Americans  who  had  fought  at  Chateau-Thierry 
passed  by. 

Many  speeches  were  made  by  high  dignitaries, 
cne  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  one  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Paul  Deschanel.  During  the  course  of  his  speech, 
he  made  the  following  statements.  "To  President 
Wilson  belongs  the  double  glory  of  having  pro- 
claimed for  all  nations  the  maxims  of  liberty,  of  loy- 
alty, and  of  justice  which  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public had  proclaimed  for  the  Union,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  having  placed  the  strength  of  the  New 
World  at  the  disposal  of  these  forces. 

"This  is  what  President  Wilson  wishes  to  pro- 
claim in  the  name  of  his  nation,  this  is  what  we  like- 
wise desire:  to  bring  about  the  victory  of  the  princi- 
ples of  public  morality  and  justice,  which  form  the 
conscience  of  adult  societies.  Ah!  gentlemen,  if  the 
opposite  idea  were  to  triumph,  even  for  an  hour,  the 
idea  of  supremacy,  of  hegemony  which  Prussia  has 
successively  imposed  on  Silesia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  now  on  Russia,  Fin- 
land, the  Ukraine,  and  Roumania,  if  such  acts  were 
to  become  customary  in  the  world  and  were  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  to  the  admiration  of  peoples 
who  are  the  eternal  playthings  of  violence  and  ruse, 
there  would  be  such  a  crumbling  of  justice  and  rea- 
son that  Man  would  be  compelled  to  turn  his  face 
away  from  Heaven  and  lower  his  eyes  like  an  animal 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  instinct  .... 

"We  and  our  Allies  are  fighting  for  another  ideal. 
It  is  our  desire  that  all  nations,  large  and  small,  live 
in  security,  in  peace,  and  in  honor.  President  Wil- 
son invites  them  all — even  Germany — to  the  banquet 
of  life.  But  so  long  as  Germany  wishes  to  take  the 
place  of  others,  just  so  long  will  the  others  be  forced 
to  defend  themselves  against  her.  It  depends  upon 
Germany  whether  she  joins  the  Association  of  Na- 
tions and  respects  their  rights,  or  whether  she  sees 
them  leagued  against  her  for  their  legitimate  de- 
fense." 

Another  important  speech  was  the  one  delivered 
by  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
principal  points  of  this  speech  follow:  "President 
Wilson  in  his  April  message  characterized  better  than 
any  one  else  this  struggle  between  two  principles,  one 
I  of  which  is  a  principle  of  life  and  the  other  a  princi- 
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pie  of  death.  No  one  has  demonstrated  with  greater 
authority  that  there  can  be  no  possible  conciliation 
between  these  two,  force  having  become,  through  the 
arrogance  and  blindness  of  Germany,  the  sole  means 
of  salvation  for  Right  and  Liberty.    .  . 

"The  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
governs  them,  has  the  following  particular  impor- 
tance: joining  the  Allied  countries  at  the  time  when 
they  have  lost  the  help  of  Russia,  they  bring  a  cer- 
tainty of  victory  which  the  enemy  cannot 
ignore. 

"The  Germans  who,  at  first,  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  same  tone  as  they  did,  in  1914,  of 


'the  miserable  little  army  of  Marshal  French,'  have 
made  their  acquaintance  since  then.  They  are  no 
longer  able  to  conceal  their  anxiety  which  they  cause 
them.  They  see  them  arriving  in  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers,  in  proportions  which  they  had  never 
imagined.  They  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  valor 
with  which  they  fight,  of  the  experience  which  they  are 
acquiring  every  day,  of  the  military  qualities  of  which 
they  give  evidence  after  an  instruction  which  was,  so 
to  speak,  improvised.    .    .  ." 

Other  speeches  were  delivered  by  Adolphe 
Cherious,  the  vice  president  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil; Antonin  Dubost,  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 
William  Sharp,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 
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President  Wilson's  Speech 
"President  Wilson's  speech  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington "  says  the  Manchester  Guardian   (July  5), 
"will  take  rank  with  the  best  of  Lincoln's  speeches 
in  the  Civil  War."    Although  this  journal  as  usual 
is  almost  partizan  in  its  acclamation  of  President 
Wilson's  war  speeches,  its  enthusiastic  comment, 
which  commences  with  the  above  words  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Fourth  of  July  address  at  Mount  Vernon  is 
adequately  representative  of  the  acclaim  with  which 
the  British  press  in  general  has  greeted  the  speech. 
Its  text  is  quoted  in  full  in  all  the  papers  of  July  5. 
The  following,  after  an  introductory  paragraph  of 
greeting,  is  Reuters  version  as  telegraphed  to  the 
Times : 

"From  this  green  hillside  we  also  ought  to  be  able 
to  see  with  comprehending  eyes  that  world  that  lies 
about  us,  and  should  conceive  anew  the  purposes  that 
must  set  men  free.    It  is  significant  of  their  own 
character  and  purpose  and  of  the  influences  they  were 
setting  afoot— that  Washington  and  his  associates, 
like  the  Barons  at  Runnymede,  spoke  and  acted  not 
for  a  class,  but  a  people.    It  has  been  left  for  us  to 
see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  understood  that  they  spoke 
and  acted  not  for  a  single  people  only  but  for  all  man- 
kind.   They  were  thinking  not  of  themselves  and  of 
the  material  interests  which  centered  in  the  little 
groups  of  landowners  and  merchants  and  men  of  af- 
fairs with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  act  in 
Virginia  and  the  colonies  to  the  north  and  south  of 
her,  but  of  a  people  which  wished  to  be  done  with 
classes  and  special  interests  and  the  authority  of 
men  whom  they  had  not  themselves  chosen  to  rule 
over  them. 

"They  entertained  no  private  purpose,  desired  no 
peculiar  privilege.  They  were  consciously  planning 
that  men  of  every  class  should  be  free,  and  America 
a  place  to  which  men  out  of  every  nation  might  re- 
sort who  wished  to  share  with  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  men.  , 

"And  we  take  our  cue  from  them,  do  we  not? 
We  intend  what  they  intended.    We  here  in  America 
believe  our  participation  in  this  present  war  to  be 
only  the  fruitage  of  what  they  planted.    Our  case 
differs  from  theirs  only  in  this,  that  it  is  our  inestim- 
able privilege  to  concert  with  men  out  of  every  na- 
tion what  shall  make  not  only  the  liberties  of  Ameri- 
ca secure  but  the  liberties  of  every  other  people  as 
well.    We  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  are 
permitted  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  had  they 
been  in  our  place.    There  must  now  be  settled  once 
for  all  what  was  Settled  for  America  in  the  great  age 
upon  whose  inspiration  we  draw  today. 

"This  is  surely  a  fitting  place  from  which  calmly 


to  look  out  upon  our  task  that  we  may  fortify  our 
spirits  for  its  accomplishment.  And  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate place  from  which  to  avow,  alike  to  the 
friends  who  look  on  and  to  the  friends  with  whom  we 
have  the  happiness  to  be  associated  in  action,  the 
faith  and  purpose  with  which  we  act. 

"This,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  great  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  plot  is  written 
plain  upon  every  scene  and  every  act  of  the  supreme 
tragedy.  On  the  one  hand  stand  the  peoples  of  the 
world — not  only  the  peoples  actually  engaged  but 
many  others  also  who  suffer  under  mastery  but  can- 
not act;  peoples  of  many  races  and  in  every  part  of 
the  world — the  people  of  stricken  Russia  still,  among 
the  rest,  though  they  are  for  the  moment  unorgan- 
ized and  helpless. 

"Opposed  to  them,  masters  of  many  armies, 
stands  an  isolated,  friendless  group  of  Governments 
who  speak  no  common  purpose  but  only  selfish  am- 
bitions of  their  own,  by  which  none  can  profit  but 
themselves  and  whose  people  are  fuel  in  their  hands; 
Governments  which  fear  their  people  and  yet  are  for 
the  time  their  sovereign  lords,  making  every  choice 
for  them  and  disposing  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  as 
they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
every  people  who  fall  under  their  power — Govern- 
ments clothed  with  the  strange  trappings  and  the  prim- 
itive authority  of  an  age  that  is  altogether  alien  and 
hostile  to  our  own. 

"The  past  and  the  present  are  in  deadly  grapple, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  done  to  death 
between  them.  There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settle- 
ment must  be  final.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  No 
halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway- 
decision  is  conceivable. 

"These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  con- 
ceded them  before  there  can  be  peace: — 

"First,  the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power 
anywhere  that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its 
single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or,  if 
it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction 
to  virtual  impotence. 

"Second,  the  settlement  of  every  question,  whether 
of  territory  or  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement 
or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immedi- 
ately concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  ma- 
terial interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

"Third,  the  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  towards  each  other  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common  law 
of  civilized  society  that  govern  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  all  modern  States,  and  in  their  relations  with 
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one  another  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  cove- 
nants may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots 
or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  injuries  wrought 
with  impunity  and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon 
the  handsome  foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for 
right. 

"Fourth,  the  establishment  of  an  organization  of 
peace  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined 
power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of 
right,  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more 
secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion 
to  which  all  must  submit,  and  by  which  every  inter- 
national readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed 
upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned. 

"These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the 
organized  opinion  of  mankind.  These  great  ends  can- 
not be  achieved  by  debating  and  seeking  to  reconcile 
and  accomodate  what  statesmen  may  wish,  with  their 
projects  for  balances  of  power  and  of  national  op- 
portunity. They  can  be  realized  only  by  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  thinking  peoples  of  the  world 
desire,  with  their  longing  hope  for  justice  and  for 
social  freedom  and  opportunity. 

"I  can  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the 
accents  of  such  principles  with  a  peculiar  kindness. 
Here  were  started  forces  which  the  great  nation  against 
which  they  were  primarily  directed  at  first  regarded 
as  a  revolt  against  its  rightful  authority,  but  which 
it  has  long  since  seen  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  libera- 
tion of  its  own  peoples  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  stand  here  now  to  speak — 
speak  proudly  and  with  confident  hope — of  the  spread 
of  this  revolt,  this  liberation,  to  the  great  stage  of 
the  world  itself. 

"The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  aroused 
forces  they  knew  little  of,  forces  which,  once  roused, 
can  never  be  crushed  to  earth  again,  for  they  have  at 
their  heart  an  inspiration  and  a  purpose  which  are 
deathless,  and  of  the  very  stuff  of  triumph." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  prints  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  all  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  this  speech 
in  these  words,  continuing  from  the  sentences  already 
quoted: 

"It  is  a  vindication  of  the  high  democratic  ideals 
of  the  United  States  in  entering  this  war,  which  will 
live  in  history  as  long  as  the  vindication  of  Athens 
in  the  speech  of  Pericles  reported  in  the  second  book 
of  Thucydides.  The  United  States  have  one  great 
advantage  over  their  Allies  in  this  war.  They  are 
compelled  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  en- 
tered the  war  to  be  always  showing  the  identity  of 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  democracy.  We  slipped 
into  the  war  unwillingly,  as  the  result  of  a  long  con- 
catenation of  facts,  knowledge  of  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  people.  Not  so  America.  She  did 
it  deliberately  with  her  eyes  open.  In  her  case  there 
was  no  secret  diplomacy  which  embarrassed  her  free 
choice,  no  secret  understandings,  no  provisional  naval 
and  military  arrangements.  All  was  open  and  above 
board,  and  in  entering  the  war  America  was  fully 


conscious  of  the  sacrifices  that  she  was  about  to  ask 
her  people  to  make.  Her  people  make  them  willingly 
in  proportion  as  they  are  convinced  that  nothing  less 
is  at  stake  than  their  own  domestic  liberties  and  the 
right  on  which  they  are  founded;  that  every  nation 
should  have  the  free  choice  of  its  allegiance  and  make 
or  mar  its  own  destinies. 

"To  this  theme  President  Wilson's  speech  was 
directed.  America  is  now  convinced  that  the  fortunes 
of  democracy,  not  in  Europe  alone,  but  all  over  the 
world,  depend  on  defeat  of  the  German  rulers  in 
this  war.  Further,  she  defines  this  defeat  in  the  terms 
of  democratic  liberty.  It  is  good  neither  for  the  in- 
dividual nor  for  the  nation  that  it  should  face  both 
ways,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
If  the  German  people  stand  by  their  political  ideas 
of  their  rulers,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Ger- 
many an  abomination,  they  will  suffer  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  Holding  as  we  do  that  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy is  bound  up  with  the  defeat  of  Germany,  this 
alliance  between  the  German  rulers  and  their  people 
cannot  but  strike  the  Allies  as  unnatural.  But  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  democracy  as  such. 
It  has  only  to  disown  its  rulers  to  make  friends  with 
the  Allied  democracies  and  to  restore  the  reign  of 
peace  and  ordered  progress." 

The  Daily  News  makes  the  speech  a  text  for  its 
advocacy  of  a  more  definite  acceptance  of  the  League 
of  Nations  principle  than  the  British  Government  has 
yet  disclosed.  It  closes  its  leader  on  this  point  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  never  failed  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  German  oligarchy  and  the  Ger- 
man people,  between  the  handful  of  despots  to  whose 
power  a  League  of  Nations  would  spell  destruction, 
and  the  masses  on  whom,  in  Germany  as  in  every 
other  land,  such  a  League  would  confer  the  blessings 
of  security  and  freedom.  His  words  have  so  far 
evoked  small  response  in  Germany.  There  is  little 
sign,  in  spite  of  such  omens  as  Herr  Scheidemann's 
speech  reported  in  another  column  to-day,  that  the 
distinction  he  draws  is  yet  drawn  by  the  German  peo- 
ple themselves.  When  the  response  does  come,  as 
in  time  it  must,  it  will  be  the  signal  of  the  victory, 
not  necessarily  of  the  Allied  fleets  and  armies,  but 
of  something  far  greater  than  either,  the  principles 
for  whose  enthronement  the  Allies  are  fighting. 

"Towards  that  great  consummation  progress  is 
discouragingly  slow.  Is  anything  being  left  undone 
that  might  be  done  to  bring  its  accomplishment 
nearer?  One  step  at  least  that  could  be  taken  would 
be  to  bring  the  fabric  of  the  League  of  Nations  into 
being  without  delay.  Once  formed  on  a  basis  agreed 
between  the  Allied,  and  it  may  be  neutral  Powers, 
the  League  would  have  opportunities  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth  of  demonstrating — as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  or  of  Russia — its  competence 
to  apply  its  principles  without  respect  of  persons  or 
of  nationalities  in  the  cause  of  equity  and  justice. 
That  would  at  least  be  something.  A  declaration 
on  behalf  of  the  League  to  the  people  of  Germany 
in  some  such  terms  as  Mr.  Churchill  used  when  he 
cited    our    principles    as    the    protection    of  the 
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people  would  be  something  more.  Why  should  the 
laying  of  those  first  foundation-stones  be  further  de- 
layed?" 

The  rimes  paraphrases  the  speech  with  little  com- 
ment "but  marks  the  point  especially  that  President 
Wilson,  "speaking  for  the  American  people,  declared 
that  in  such  a  struggle  there  can  be  no  compromise." 
"A  fair  vision,"  the  Times  continues,  qualifying 
"the  four  pillars  of  the  new  house  of  the  world,"  Mr. 
Wilson's  four  war  principles,  with  the  apprehension 
that  "the  path  that  leads  to  them  is  hard  at  the  mo- 
ment and  not  less  difficult  in  prospect." 

But  the  most  thoughtful  summary  from  the  so- 
berer journals  of  conservative  opinion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Birmingham  Post,  which  expresses  the  views 
of  the  practical  minded  English  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing centers  as  follows: 

"President  Wilson's  Independence  Day  speech  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington  bears  the  marks  of  a  studied 
oration;  which  means  that  it  is  not  only  perfect  in 
balance  and  careful  in  allusion,  but  also  that  it  is 
highly  condensed  and  packed  closely  with  signifi- 
cance. Happily,  we  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  his 
own  countrymen,  can  now  gladly  concede  the  legiti- 
macy of  President  Wilson's  appeal  to  the  teachings 
and  example  of  the  first  head  of  the  North  American 
Republic.  We  can  appreciate,  that  is,  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  United  States  entered  this  war 
and  the  principles  for  which  its  people  stand  are  the 
purpose  which  has  been  consistently  sought  and  the 
principles  which  have  been  steadily  maintained  ever 
since  the  great  revolt  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
can  to-day  concede  without  reserve  that  President 
Wilson  speaks  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  says, 
referring  to  Washington  and  his  companions: 

"  'Our  case  differs  from  theirs  only  in  this— 
that  it  is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  concert  with 
men  out  of  every  nation  what  shall  make  not  only 
the  liberties  of  America  secure,  but  the  liberties  of 
every  other  people  as  well.' 

"In  this  connection  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Wilson 
still  draws  the  old  distinction  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people.  He  thinks  of 
the  war  as  a  struggle  between,  'on  the  one  hand,  the 
peoples  of  the  world,'  and  on  the  other,  'an  isolated 
friendless  group  of  Governments.  .  .  .  whose 
people  are  fuel  in  their  hands,'  and  whose  purpdse 
is  to  reduce  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  same  plight. 

.  .  .These  are  the  words  of  President  Wilson, 
v/hose  programme  includes  'the  settlement  of  every 
question,  whether  of  territory  of  sovereignty,  of  eco- 
nomic arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by 
the  people  immediately  concerned,'  and  who  intends 
to  enforce  this  programme  by  'the  destruction  of 
every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can,  separately, 
secretly,  or  of  its  own  single  choice,  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  world.' 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  these  declarations,  but 
that  fact  does  not  diminish  their  importance.  It 
is,  after  all,  no  small  matter  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  German  offensive,  on  the  morrow  of  Von  Kuehl- 
mann's  pleas,   and  protestations,   and  assurances, 


President  Wilson  should  thus  vigorously  let  the 
world  in  general  and  the  enemy  countries  in  particu- 
lar know  that  the  United  States  stands  exactly  where 
it  did  on  the  day  of  its  declaration  of  war.  And  a 
minor  yet  considerable  advantage  of  this  action  on 
his  part  will  be  this:  it  will  go  a  very  long  ways  to- 
wards silencing  the  defaitistes  among  us,  who  will 
have  it  that  the  war  might  be  ended  by  negotiation 
if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Clemenceau  did  not 
obstinately  stand  in  the  way." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

A  Suggestion  for  Complete  Amalgamation 

Ulntransigeant,  June  21:  "There  were  four  of 
us  officers  together  the  other  evening:  one  American 
and  three  Frenchmen. 

"  'Your  men  are  not  only  sturdy  and  well  disci- 
plined,' said  Lieutenant  V —  to  the  American,  'but 
now  that  I  have  seen  them  under  fire,  I  can  say  that 
they  have  steady  nerves  and  a  fine  spirit:  they  counter 
attack.  A  good  body  of  men  is  the  one  which  reacts.' 

"  'I  have  always  been  confident,'  replied  the 
American.  'A  man  who  is  healthy  and  has  a  faith, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  a  coward.  But  it  is  the 
question  of  training  and  of  the  framework  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  difficult  to  solve.' 

"  'Bah!'  I  answered,  'your  soldiers  are  arriving 
in  good  physical  condition;  it  takes  three  months  to 
make  a  soldier.' 

"  'You  think  so  because  you  belong  to  an  old 
army,  trained  even  in  times  of  peace;  your  young  re- 
cruit when  he  arrives  at  the  front,  is  taken 

and  placed  in  a  company  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  old  soldiers,  who  show  him  how  to  get  along. 
Whereas  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  teach  every- 
thing at  once  to  regiments  composed  of  new  men.' 

"  'Your  regiments  are  working  together  with  ours. 
Pershing  had  a  splendid  idea  there,  both  practical  and 
unassuming.  What  impresses  us  in  you  is  that  you 
think  only  of  the  end,  and  that  you  have  neither 
vanity  nor  prejudices.' 

"But  the  American  was  tenacious. 

"  'Very  well!'  he  continued,  'but  do  you  believe 
that  battalion  commanders  can  be  improvised?' 

"  T  should  say  not,'  exclaimed  V — ,  'and  I  have 
always  wondered  where  you  would  obtain  the  two, 
three,  four,  or  ten  thousand  field  officers  whom  you 
will  need  within  a  year.' 

"  'Have  you  a  surplus  of  officers'?'  asked  the 
American. 

"  T  should  not  exactly  say  that  we  have  a  surplus. 
However,  we  have  at  the  front,  in  the  depots,  and  in 
our  colonies,  a  large  number  of  old  captains  and  bat- 
talion commanders  who  have  failed  to  advance  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  exercising 
an  important  command.' 
"  'Why  is  that?' 

"  'There  is  a  congestion  in  our  army  after  the 
rank  of  captain.  This  is  a  fact.  We  could,  without 
trouble,  send  you  a  few  hundred  such  men,  who  would 
spend  three  months  in  America  as  instructors  of  the 
battalion  or  regiment  which  they  would  bring  back 
to  France.  It  is  easy  to  learn  English,  and  besides 
if  they  had  an  interpreter  in  the  beginning.  . 
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"Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept such  a  change  of  position?' 

""  'Yes,  particularly  if  they  were  to  receive  a  pro- 
motion, and  your  salary,  which  is  higher  than  ours.' 

"  'Then,'  said  the  American,  "why  the  delay  in 
doing  this?' 

"  'You  see,'  suggested  V —  sententiously,  'so  far, 
in  this  war,  we  have  always  waited  to  receive  a  blow 
in  the  face  before  learning  how  to  ward  it  off.  No 
need  to  worry,  as  General  B —  said,  we  will  surely 
get  to  Berlin,  but  Heaven  knows  when.' 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Political  Symptons  in  France 

Journal  de  Geneve,  July  3  (from  its  Paris  corres- 
pondent) :  "The  step  recently  taken  by  Albert 
Thomas  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  It 
has,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  value  of  a 
symptom  Although  it  does  not  greatly  modify  the 
present  situation,  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trip  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Delegates  gave  rise  to  some  discussion 
among  the  French  Socialists.  It  was  again  the  old 
question  of  Stockholm,  the  phoenix  which  is  perpetu- 
ally arising  from  its  ashes.  One  faction  of  the  French 
Socialists,  holding  strictly  to  the  text  of  the  decisions 
which  had  been  taken,  considered  as  far  too  absolute 
the  position  taken  by  the  Americans,  who  radically 
opposed  any  international  conference  in  which  the 
German  Social  Democrats  would  have  any  share. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  faction,  the  Right  wing 
of  the  party,  gave  its  entire  approval  to  the  stand 
taken  by  their  transatlantic  allies. 

"This  circumstance  furnished  the  Right  of  the  par- 
ty the  opportunity  to  state  its  opinions  clearly.  Forty 
Socialist  deputies,  faithful  to  the  old  Majority  ten- 
dency, expressed  their  feelings  in  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Branting,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Social- 
ists. This  manifestation  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
number  of  polemics  in  the  Socialist  groups. 

"Thomas  had  not  signed  the  letter.  He  had  even 
criticized  quite  severely  those  who  had  taken  the  initi- 
ative. In  reality  he  did  not  categorically  condemn 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  No  one  could  doubt  the 
facl  that  it  expressed  ideas  which  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  What  he  blamed  was  the  time 
chosen  and  the  method  adopted  for  taking  the  step, 
ol  which  the  official  organizations  of  the  party  had 
not  been  informed.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was 
not  correct  in  its  form,  and  to  fear  that  it  might  pro- 
voke bitterness  and  thus  aggravate  the  discussions. 

"To-day  he  adheres  to  this  manifestation.  Natu- 
ral I  y  he  lias  been  accused  of  contradiction,  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  a  change  or  evolution 
in  his  point  of  view.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the 
curve  of  these  variations.  It  would  take  the  form 
of  a  circle,  for  Thomas  tends  to  return  to  his  point 
of  departure. 

"This  question,  however,  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  is  easy  to  guess  the  very  comprehensible 
reasons  which  prompted  Thomas'  irresolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  always  been  very  careful  to 


avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  breach  in  his  party, 
whence  his  care  not  to  associate  himself  to  actions 
which  might  give  rise  to  conflicts,  or  aggravate  those 
which  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  always  been 
very  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  the  Socialists  to  participate 
with  all  their  energy  in  a  war  of  Right  and  Liberty, 
whence  his  constant  effort  to  keep  intact  the  national 
fasces  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  to  associate  his 
party  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  action. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  was  his  foremost 
care.  Later,  since  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1917, 
Thomas  appeared  to  attach  particular  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Socialist  unity,  or,  if  one 
prefers,  he  sought  above  all  to  prepare  a  conciliation 
between  his  two  preoccupations  by  an  action  within 
his  party.  His  recent  statement  leads  one  to  believe 
that  he  considers  the  time  has  come  to  subordinate 
everything  to  national  unity.  He  renounces  all  half 
way  measures.  'I  am  a  Socialist  of  the  Right,'  he 
says  squarely  in  an  article  in  the  Information,  in 
which  he  exposes  his  reasons  for  adhering  to  the 
Forty. 

"The  part  played  by  Albert  Thomas  during  the 
course  of  the  war  is  not  devoid  of  general  political 
interest.  Some  people  have  seen  in  the  step  which 
he  has  taken  an  indication  that  he  believed  it  possible 
that  he  might  shortly  be  called  upon  to  take  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  power.  This  is  perhaps  go- 
ing too  far  and  interpreting  political  phenomena  too 
literally.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Thomas  wished 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  possible  eventual- 
ities. 

"In  this  limited  measure  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  interesting  general  political  symptons.  There  is 
a  possibility  that,  at  some  given  moment,  a  need  may 
be  felt  to  associate  the  various  forces  of  the  country 
more  intimately  to  the  national  activity.  It  would 
not  be  bad  for  all  who  dispose  of  some  authority 
to  be  constantly  in  a  position  to  furnish  their  full 
aid.  Albert  Thomas'  action  proves  that  there  is 
no  important  political  current  tending  toward  a  weak- 
ening of  the  national  energy.  It  is  a  fortunate  guar- 
antee for  the  future." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  New  Bulgarian  Cabinet 
The  German  press  gives  the  following  details 
about  the  new  cabinet  in  Bulgaria: 

"The  resignation  of  the  Radoslavov  cabinet  was 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  two  former  ministers 
of  the  Slambulov  party,"  says  the  Koelnische  Zeitung, 
June  18.  "As  this  party  has  20  votes  in  the  Sobranje, 
the  Radoslavov  ministry  would  thus  not  have  con- 
trolled the  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Impatience  and 
displeasure  regarding  the  unexpected  and  unfavor- 
able settlement  of  the  Dobrudja  question  as  proposed 
in  the  Peace  of  Cotroceni  also  has  contributed  to 
the  cabinet  crisis.  The  services  of  the  retiring  cabi- 
net and  its  chief  to  the  Czar  and  Bulgaria  will  re- 
ceive their  due  appreciation  in  history. 

"Malinov  and  his  democratic  party,  to  which 
such  recognized  able  men  as  Takev,  Liaptscgev  and 
Muschanov  belong,  have  not  been  unfriendly  toward 
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the  Central  Powers  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
have  supported  the  general  direction  of  the  policies 
of  Radoslavov.  The  Czar  in  entrusting  the  formation 
of  a  new  cabinet  to  Malinov,  has  assured  himself 
that  under  him  Bulgarian  affairs  will  follow  their 
former  course." 

"The  successor  of  Radoslavov  and  his  cabinet  will 
have  to  show  which  were  the  real  causes  for  the  res- 
ignation of  his  predecessors,"  says  the  Deutsches 
Tageszeitung,  June  20,  in  discussing  the  cabinet 
change.  "We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  to  be  found  in  the  domain 
of  domestic  politics,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Dobrudja  question  and  that  regarding  the  territory 
of  Serres,  Drava  and  Kavalla  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  forced  Radoslavov  to  yield  to  the 
Opposition  and  to  realise  that  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 

"The  future  will  show  whether  or  not  Radoslavov's 
successor  will  be  able  to  follow  in  the  path  of  his  pred- 
ecessor and  whether  he  is  able  to  replace  him.  Quite 
essential  to  this  result  will  be  the  functioning  of  the 
German  policy;  within  certain  limits  the  attitude  of 
the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  and  therefore  Bulgaria  will 
depend  upon  this.  Clearness,  definiteness,  mutual 
trust  and  the  avoidance  of  all  pettiness  is  necessary 
to  the  good  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Bulgaria." 

The  following  brief  biography  of  the  new  and  re- 
tiring Bulgarian  prime  ministers  is  quoted  from  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  20: 

"Alexander  Radoslavov,  who  is  52  years  old,  had 
already  been  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria  from  1908 
to  1911.  During  his  previous  administration  Bul- 
garia proclaimed  herself  an  independent  kingdom. 
Since  then  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

"Malinov,  who  was  born  in  Bessarabia  and  re- 
ceived his  technical  and  military  training  in  Russia, 
and  who  married  a  Russian  woman,  was  before  the 
war  the  representative  of  a  Russophile  policy.  But 
the  experiences  of  this  war  and  the  great  national 
success  of  Radoslavov's  Germanophile  policy  have 
also  had  an  influence  on  the  views  of  Malinov.  There- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  change  in  the 
Cabinet  due  to  difference  of  opinion  on  certain  spe- 
cial subjects  will  cause  a  radical  change  in  Bulgarian 
Policy.  For  to  such  a  change  neither  the  King,  the 
majority  in  the  Sobranje  nor  the  Bulgarian  people 
would  consent." 

What  Has  Foch  Accomplished? 

Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag,  June  24: 
"When  the  French  General  Foch  was  made  Gen- 
eralissimo of  all  the  Entente  armies,  the  whole  Al- 
liance expected  him  to  effect  an  immediate  change 
in  the  military  situation.  Lloyd  George  greeted  him 
as  the  "great  strategist,"  who  would  lead  the  armies 
of  the  Entente  to  victory,  and  France  saw,  in  the 
famous  general  who  had  already  accomplished  so 
much  military  success  and  had  formerly  been  an  in- 
structor and  director  of  the  War  Academy,  the  man 


who  would  restore  peace.  Many  months  have  passed, 
marked  by  heavy  fighting,  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  what  is  the  sum  total  of  his  achievements  and  in 
how  far  he  has  fulfilled  expectations. 

"When  he  took  over  the  command,  Russia  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  from  the  war.  An  offensive  was  to 
be  expected  as  soon  as  the  troops  from  the  Russian 
border  could  be  brought  to  the  Western  Front.  A  Na- 
poleon would  have  anticipated  this  by  action  of  his 
own.  Foch  might  easily  have  done  so,  for  a  reserve 
army  of  60  divisions  (800,000  men)  which  had 
been  recruited  and  organized  during  the  winter  was  at 
his  disposal.  Foch,  however,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  so  swift  and  momentous  an  attack.  More- 
over, when  he  had  lost  his  opportunity  in  the  North, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  winning  freedom  of  action  in 
the  South  by  enabling  the  Italians  to  open  an  offen- 
sive there.  The  Austro-Hungarian  army  rose  to  the 
encounter  and  dictated  terms  to  their  opponents,  so 
that  the  Central  Powers  have  the  upper  hand  on  the 
whole  Western  Front,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ad- 
riatic. 

"The  large  reserve  army  which  Foch  had  in  read- 
iness, he  ultimately  put  into  action  and  used-freely  in 
strategic  defensives.  He  pushed  reserves  into  the 
gaps,  and  employed  the  residue  for  local  attacks 
which  were  fruitless  and  costly.  What  remains  of 
his  reserves  are  in  the  Compiegne  region,  in  rather 
unpropitious  places,,  since  they  are  jammed  close 
together  and  threatened  by  the  Hutier  and  Boehn 
armies  on  either  hand.  General  Foch  dose  not  dare, 
however,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  that  position, 
because  he  has  guaranteed  the  safety  of  Paris  through 
the  maintenance  of  the  Compiegne-Viller-Cotterets 
line. 

"He  has  weakened  other  sectors  by  removing 
troops  to  patch  up  this  line.  Completely  absorbed 
by  the  present  situation,  he  never  glimpsed  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Germans  could  start  an  offensive  in 
other  places  besides  the  Somme  or  Ypres;  so  that 
the  attack  on  the  Aisne  took  him  by  surprise.  In 
addition  he  withdrew  five  Divisions  from  Italy,  thus 
weakening  the  Italian  front  and  making  an  opening 
for  the  attack  on  the  Piave.  His  lack  of  foresight  is 
inexcusable." 

If  Paris  Were  To  Be  Destroyed 

The  Rheinisch  -  Westfalische  Zeitung,  June  26, 
wonders  whether  humanity  would  lose  anything  if 
Paris  should  happen  to  be  destroyed. 

According  to  this  paper,  "a  state  of  siege  is  already 
being  spoken  of  in  Paris,  and  the  long  range  gun  is 
giving  the  Parisians  a  foretaste  of  what  they  may 
expect. 

"The  French  press  is  already  beginning  to  speak 
of  the  Huns,  the  barbarians,  the  Vandals  who  have 
the  criminal  thought  of  'wishing  to  dishonor  human- 
ity by  threatening  the  capital  of  civilization.' 

"Is  Paris  such  a  precious  city?"  The  editor  of  the 
great  Rheinish  paper  does  not  deny  that  Paris  has  a 
certain  charm,  but  this  charm  comes  mostly  from 
the  general  plan  of  the  city  and  from  the  amuse- 
ments which  it  offers.    In  reality  there  are  only  two 
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monuments  which  amount  to  anything:  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  which  is  far  inferior  to  a  certain  church 
in  Triers,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  These, 
however,  are  Gothic  monuments  and  consequently 
constructed  in  a  German  style,  far  better  examples 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and 
Ghent.  Aside  from  these  two  churches,  Paris  only 
possesses  coarse  imitations  of  ancient  art  and  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance:  the  Pantheon  "a  heavy  copy  of  a 
Roman  temple";  the  Vendome  Column,  "a  ridiculous 


imitation  of  Trajan's  Column";  the  Louvre  "a  con- 
glomeration of  buildings  in  the  Italian  style."  There 
is  nothing  in  Paris  which  does  not  exist  in  a  more 
beautiful,  original,  and  noble  form  in  Italy  and  in 
Greece. 

"No!  If  Paris  were  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  architecture  of  the  world  would  not 
be  a  bit  the  poorer,  and  all  the  declarations  of  the 
French  press  would  not  persuade  us  that  the  light  of 
the  world  would  disappear  if  the  last  lamp  in  Paris 
were  to  be  extinguished." 
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Self-Government  for  India 
The   report   on   Indian   Constitutional  Reforms, 
signed  jointly  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy,  and 
Mr.  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which  was 
issued  to  the  press  on  July  6,  proposes  for  India,  as 
has  been  long  expected,  the  beginnings  of  a  system 
of  representative  government;  it  erects  the  constitu- 
tional scaffolding  on  which  real  electoral  power  and 
responsible  leadership  of  their  own  people,  reform, 
autonomy  and  a  definite  place  in  the  British  Em- 
pire's self-governing  dominions  is  at  last  within  the 
reach  of  the  politically  responsible  classes  of  the  In- 
dian nation.    The  report  proposes  these  imposing 
and  unprecedented  concessions,  together  with  a  com- 
plete re-arrangement  of  the  relation  of  India  to  the 
Home  Government,  not  as  the  gift  of  some  separate 
party  of  Liberal  reformers,  but  as  the  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  a  Coalition  government  representing  all  fac- 
tions and  supported  in   its   larger  outlines  by  the 
hearty  acclamation  of  the  British  press.   India  has 
in  recent  times  been  considered  not  only  by  Conser- 
vatives but  by  very  many  Liberals  to  present  as  des- 
perately insoluble  and  chequered  a  problem  as  Ire- 
land itself.    Whether  it  be  the  larger  spirit  engend- 
ered by  the  war,  or  India's  own  manifestations  of 
solidarity  and  conciliatory  loyalty,  or  the  breadth 
of  the  specific  effort  to  secure  this  broad  platform 
of  reform,  which  is  the  result  of  unremitting  work 
since  August  20  of  last  year,  its  impressive  character 
manifestly  stands  forth  in  the  Times  deliberate  and 
fully  justified  opinion  (July  7)  that  "certainly  no 
more  important  and,  we  think,  no  more  able  State 
Paper  has  been  submitted  in  our  time  to  the  people 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs." 

The  report  covers  300  closely  printed  pages,  and 
even  the  discursive  British  press  is  appalled  at  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  digesting  it  for  public  con- 
sumption. Its  principal  proposals,  however,  are  com- 
paratively simple,  and  are  briefly  summarized  ^  in 
the  statement  issued  to  the  press  (Times,  July  7)  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Completion  of  the  edifice  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment in  India. 

"(2)  A  considerable  measure  of  responsibility  in 
various  fields  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  which 
are  to  be  mainly  composed  of  directly  elected  rep- 
resentatives, with  as  broad  a  franchise  as  is  possible 
under  Indian  conditions. 

"(3)  The  Viceregal  Legislature  to  be  bifurcated, 
the  Second  Chamber  being  called  the  Council  of 
State. 

"(4)  The  provision  of  machinery  for  periodic 
inquiry  for  considering  whether  further  subjects  can 
be  transferred  to  popular  control. 


"(5)  The  setting  up  of  a  Select  Committee  of  tin- 
House  of  Commons  on  Indian  affairs. 

"(6)  An  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  working 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  and  the  India 
Office. 

"(7)  The  Creation  of  an  Indian  Privy  Council 
and  a  Council  of  Princes." 

Behind  each  of  these  proposals  there  is  a  gener- 
ation of  controversy  and  experiment,  and  their  part 
in  the  broad  outline  of  the  new  scheme  has  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  since  Mr.  Montagu's  return 
from  India  seven  weeks  ago  (Press  Review,  May 
24).  Nor  in  the  current  more  or  less  purely  British 
speculations  has  it  been  forgotten  that  India's  part  in 
the  whole  development  has  been  profound.  The  Bir- 
mingham Post  fills  this  gap  with  an  admirable  resume 
of  the  initiatory  stages  whereby  the  present  report 
has  become  practical  politics: 

"It  is  just  under  eleven  months  since  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu in  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  pronounce- 
ment on  Indian  policy  that  the  momentous  report  is- 
sued last  night  translates  into  concrete  proposals.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  on  August  20,  chose  the  medium 
of  an  answer  to  a  question  to  make  known  a  very 
remarkable  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
They  had  decided,  he  said,  that  substantial  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  progressive  realisation  of  re- 
sponsible government  in  India  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  a  preliminary  to  considering  what  those 
steps  should  be  that  there  should  be  a  free  and  in- 
formal exchange  of  opinion  between  those  in  author- 
ity at  home  and  in  India.  It  had  accordingly  been 
decided  that  he  should  accept  the  Viceroy's  invita- 
tion to  proceed  to  India  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India,  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  local  Governments,  and  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  representative  bodies  and  others. 
The  impulse  to  this  decision  is  undisclosed  in  the 
declaration.    It  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  by  the 
Indian  National  Congress.    The  opinion  was  then 
expressed  by  that  body  that  the  time  had  come  when 
his  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  should  issue  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention 
of  British  policy  to  confer  self-government  on  India 
at  an  early  date.    The  Hindu  Congress  was  not 
alone  in  passing  that  resolution:  a  political  alliance 
with  the  Moslem  League  was  marked  by  the  adoption 
of  the  same  resolution  at  the  Moslem  Congress  a  few 
days  later;  and  both  bodies  joined  in  formulating  a 
scheme  of  reform  conceived   as  a  definite  step  to- 
wards self-government.  The  working  union  of  Hindu 
and   Mohammedan   politicians  had   a  significance 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.    It  was  symptomatic  of 
many  things  in  the  recent  development  of  articulate 
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India,  but  the  activities  of  politicians  alone  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  have  given  a  present  importance 
and  pressure  to  their  demands.  The  call  of  the  war, 
the  loyal  response  of  India  as  a  whole,  both  in  spirit 
and  material  aid,  to  the  cause  for  which  the  free  na- 
tions are  fighting,  the  utterances  of  our  statesmen  and 
those  of  our  Allies,  have  helped  to  give  force  at  this 
time  to  the  claims  of  India's  spokesmen  that  a  greater 
share  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  should 
be  given  to  her  people.  Mr.  Montagu's  declaration 
of  last  August  and  the  remarkable  Report  on  Indian 
Constitutional  Reform  published  today  are  the  im- 
mediate answer  to  legitimate  demands." 

The  first  half  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
dition of  India,  and  the  second  half  to  the  actual 
proposals  of  reform.  Against  the  background  of 
these  conditions  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  purely 
Indian  solutions,  those  offered  by  the  Moslem 
League  and  the  National  Congress,  fare  rather  badly. 
These  projects  aimed  at  a  national  legislative  body, 
an  ambitious  popular  assembly  designed  to  act  as  an 
Indian  check  and  balance  to  the  Imperial  Executive 
on  the  basis  of  the  division  of  authority  between  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  powers.  This  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  would  be  "altogether  unsound  in 
principle  and  leading  in  practice  to  a  mere  deadlock" 
(Near  East,  July  7).  A  chamber  of  this  kind,  "able 
to  prevent  Government  measures,  but  not  to  turn  out 
the  Government,"  would,  according  to  the  Yorkshire 
Post  (July  6)  "stand  in  the  way  of  an  eventual  repre- 
sentative government.  .  .  .as  it  would  take  the  German 
Parliamentary  system  rather  than  the  British  for  its 
model."  This  is  the  view  of  the  Montagu  Commis- 
sion, with  the  result  that  although,  according  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "additional  representation  and 
influence  will  be  given  in  the  central  Government  to 
Indian  opinion,  the  authority  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral in  Council,  and  ultimately  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  Parliament,  remains  unimpaired." 

The  real  change  is  in  the  whole  structure  of  local 
and  provincial  government.  The  report  sums  up  the 
guiding  aims  on  which  its  reforms  are  based  in  four 
compactly  stated  principles.   These  are  as  follows: 

"There  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  complete 
popular  control  in  local  bodies  and  the  largest  pos- 
sible independence  for  them  of  outside  control. 

"The  provinces  are  the  domain  in  which  the  earlier 
steps  toward  the  progressive  realisation  of  respon- 
sible government  should  be  taken.  Some  measure 
of  responsibility  should  be  given  at  once,  and  our 
aim  is  to  give  complete  responsibility  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permit.  This  involves  at  once  giving  the 
provinces  the  largest  measure  of  independence,  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  financial,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  which  is  compatible  with  the  due  dis- 
charge by  the  latter  of  its  own  responsibilities." 

The  third  main  proposition  of  the  report  is:  "The 
Government  of  India  must  remain  wholly  respon- 
sible to  the  British  Parliament,  and,  saving  such  re- 
sponsibility, its  authority  in  essential  matters  must 
remain  indisputable,  pending  experience  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  changes  now  to  be  introduced  in  the  prov- 
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inces.  In  the  meantime  the  Indian  Legislative  Coun- 
cil should  be  enlarged  and  made  more  represent- 
ative and  its  opportunities  of  influencing  the  Gov- 
ernment increased."  The  first  substantive  proposal 
on  these  lines  is  that  of  the  abolition  of  existing  stat- 
utory restrictions  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Viceroy's  executive,  so  as  to  give 
greater  elasticity  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  distribution  of  work.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  Indian  element  in  the  executive, 
and  the  appointment  of  another  Indian  member  "as 
soon  as  may  be"  as  suggested. 

"In  proportion  as  the  foregoing  changes  take 
effect,  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the  Secretary  of. 
State  over  the  Government  of  India  and  provincial 
Governments  must  be  relaxed." 

The  actual  system  which  is  to  be  set  up  with  these 
formulas  as  a  basis  is  best  described  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  which  adds  in  conclusion  an  ap- 
preciative comment  hardly  less  sweeping  than  that 
from  the  opposite  political  camp  in  the  Times: 

"It  is  a  great  experiment.  The  Report  does  not 
propose  to  make  it  primarily  in  the  region  of  the 
central  Government  of  India,  but  in  the  eight  great 
provincial  Governments.  In  all  of  these  legislative 
assemblies  are  to  be  set  up  based  on  direct  popular 
election,  with  electorates  varying  according  to  the 
character  and  degree  of  advancement  of  the  different 
provinces  or  districts,  and  to  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mission, which  ought  at  once  to  be  set  up.  To  such 
councils  certain  specified  powers,  also  varying  and 
also  to  be  determined  by  another  commission  on  the 
basis  of  local  inquiries,  are  to  be  entrusted,  together 
with  specified  sources  of  revenue,  which  themselves 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  execu- 
tive government  in  the  provinces  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council,  on 
which  native  Indians  will  have  a  place,  but  the  ul- 
timate power  will  remain  for  the  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  however  much  he  may  allow  to  the 
advice  of  his  Council  and  the  desire  of  the  local 
Legislature.  He  will  also  retain  certain  overriding 
powers  of  legislation  such  as  may  enable  him  in  the 
last  resort  to  make  his  executive  policy  effective. 
Provincial  autonomy  will  be  more  complete  than  at 
present,  and  there  will  be  a  more  definite  separation 
of  sources  of  revenue  between  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  India,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will,  of  course,  retain  its  own 
sources  of  revenue  as  well  as  full  power  over  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interests  of  more  than  one  province 
of  India  as  a  whole,  including,  of  course,  the  control 
of  foreign  policy  and  all  measures  needed  for  de- 
fence. For  this  last  purpose  it  will  retain  undivided 
control  of  the  more  important  frontier  districts,  sub- 
ject merely  to  the  advice  of  local  consultative  coun- 
cils  It  is  a  great  and  courageous  scheme.  It 

may  not  satisfy  the  more  extreme  Nationalist  de- 
mand, but  it  is  far  more  democratic  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Congress,  which  looks  rather  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  Indian  for  a  British  directorate  than  to 
the  extention  of  governing  powers  to  new  classes  of 
the  community.    While  further  inquiry  will  no  doubt 
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suggest  improvements,  it  will,  we  should  hope,  be 
recognized  by  all  the  more  stable  elements  of  Indian 
opinion  for  what  it  is — one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
far-reaching  schemes  of  enfranchisement  ever  pro- 
posed. It  will  meet  with  plenty  of  opposition  from 
those  who  dislike  and  dread  the  whole  principle  of 
self-government  on  which  it  is  based;  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive no  less  energetic  support  from  those  to  meet 
whose  hopes  and  needs  it  is"designed." 

The  report,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
July  6,  was  signed  at  Simla  on  April  22  and  rep- 
resents, of  course,  the  considered  views  of  the  Indian 
Government,  through  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  special  commission  that  went 
out  from  London  with  Mr.  Montagu.  Parliamentary 
action,  expressed  in  a  bill  approximating  its  main 
proposals,  is  expected  during  the  present  session. 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Assassination  of  Count  Mirbach 
The  murder  of  Count  Mirbach,  German  ambas- 
sador in  Moscow,  is  occupying  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  French  press.   Details  are  scarce  and 
contradictory,  but  speculation  is  rife.   Less  interest 
is  shown  in  the  incident  itself,  or  in  the  motives 
which  prompted  it  than  in  the  results  which  may 
accrue  from  it.    The  Journal  des  Debats,  July  8, 
sees  in  it  "an  event  which  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences." It  believes  that  the  act  was  committed  by 
"Russian  patriots  exasperated  by  the  treatment  in- 
flicted upon  their  country."   The  article  continues: 
"Never  has  a  people  been  called  upon  to  bear  a  yoke 
such  as  the  German  ambassador  at  Moscow  was 
pressing  down  upon  them  every  day.  All  the  abdica- 
tions, all  the  renunciations,  all  the  platitudes  of  the 
Bolsheviks  have  not  given  their  unfortunate  country 
even  a  semblance  of  peace.  The  treaties  signed  with 
the  knife  at  the  throat  and  accepted  without  discus- 
sion are  not  even  observed  by  those  who  dictated 
them.   Since  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  puerile 
ratification  of  which  was  announced  yesterday,  the 
German  advance  has  not  slowed  up;  the  fleet  was 
given  over,  the  invaded  populations  were  pillaged 
without  mercy  and  massacred  in  masses  because  the 
wheat  imprudently  promised  to  famished  Germany 
could  not  be  found.  All  these  things,  in  spite  of  the 
legendary  passivity  of  the  Russian  people,  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely  without  arousing  a  despair,  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  which  are  just  such  assassina- 
tions as  this."  Speaking  of  the  immediate  result  of 
the  murder,  the  writer  draws  the  conclusion  that 
Germany  will  "exploit  it  to  the  utmost." 

Le  Temps,  July  9,  believes  that  "whatever  may 
be  the  motives  for  the  assassination,  the  death  of 
Count  Mirbach  puts  the  Staff  and  Government  of 
William  II  in  the  presence  of  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion. The  Imperial  policy  is  truncated  in  Russia. 
The  prestige  of  the  Empire  is  injured — injured  in 
an  immense  country  where  the  German  power  rests 
precisely  on  prestige."  The  writer  wonders  by  what 
means  Germany  will  attempt  to  reestablish  her  au- 
thority: "Will  it  be  by  a  vast  military  effort?  Will 
she  occupy  the  large  cities,  where  the  need  for  pub- 


lic order  and  the  food  problem  will  expose  her  to 
the  danger  of  displeasing  the  popular  masses  every- 
day?. ..."  or  "in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  or  to 
save  her  forces  for  other  battlefields,  will  Germany 
limit  her  effort?"  The  conclusion  which  the  writer 
draws  is  that  German  policy  will  probably  be  "to 
attack  our  representatives  in  Russia.  With  the  help 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  she  will  attempt  to  make  their  po- 
sition unbearable." 

The  majority  of  the  press  has  seized  upon  this 
event  to  renew  with  vigor  the  plea  for  intervention  in 
Russia.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  articles,  in 
view  of  the  author's  recent  public  adherence  to  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists,  is  the  one  by  Albert  Thomas,  in  YIIu- 
manite,  July  8.  In  this  article  he  points  out  that  there 
are,  in  Russia,  men  who  are  decided  to  do  everything 
to  save  their  country  from  German  domination,  and  to 
save  the  Revolution.  "If  the  Allies  were  able  form- 
erly to  justify  their  inertia  by  the  inertia  of  the 
democratic  forces  in  Russia,  to-day  they  can  no  longer 
do  so.  They  must  respond.  The  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Mirbach  is  easy  to  foresee: 
the  Germans  will  be  tempted  to  strengthen  their  domi- 
nation more  openly.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  oc- 
cupy Petrograd  and  Moscow.  .  .  .  The  guerilla  war- 
fare of  the  Ukraine  peasants  may  arouse  the  rest  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  But  this  purely  Russian  effort  will 
not  be  sufficient.  If  the  proof  be  given  to  the  Allied 
governments  that  there  are  Russians  who  still  con- 
sider themselves  as  Allies  against  Germany,  if  there 
be  some  who  thus  manifest  their  will  to  reconstruct 
the  Eastern  front  there,  the  Allies  will  be  unable 
henceforth,  to  delay  answering  their  appeal." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  French  Minority 
Socialists  have  failed  to  share  the  opinion  of  their 
Majority  comrades.  The  breach  between  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  party  is  emphasized  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  an  article  in  le  Populaire,  July  9:  "We 
defy  our  Majority  members  to  drag  the  Party  in  a 
direction  taken  by  the  reactionaries  and  financiers, 
but  where  no  Socialist  will  follow  them  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  and  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  dignity  of  Socialism.-" 

The  following  opinions  expressed  by  Kerensky 
(Petit  Parisien,  July  9)  are  illuminating:  "The  assas- 
sination of  Count  Mirbach  is  a  very  important  event. 
It  is  a  biginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  struggle  of 

Russia  against  Germany  Germany  will  make  use 

of  this  event  just  as  Austria-Hungary  made  use  of  the 
attack  at  Serajevo.  The  heroic  act  at  Moscow  con- 
firms what  I  have  often  said  concerning  the  situation 
in  Russia,  where  nobody  considers  the  power  of  the 
Bolsheviks  as  a  serious  and  independent  force." 

Finally,  as  illustrating  the  extent  of  current  Ger- 
man apprehension,  a  Berne  dispatch  to  the  Matin, 
July  9,  quotes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  as  saying: 
"The  impression  is  that  the  assassination  of  Count 
Mirbach  is  the  signal  for  a  great  uprising  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Socialists  in  Moscow." 
ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Herr  Dernburg's  Economic  Outlook 
Herr  Dernburg,  former  Colonial  Secretary  and 
one  of  Germany's  foremost  economists,  has  published 
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two  articles  on  Germany's  trade  outlook  after  the 
war.  The  one  appeared  in  an  Austrian  paper,  where 
the  Central  Powers  are  pictured  in  the  vital  necessity 
of  forming  a  close  accord  to  offset  the  trade  barriers 
of  their  enemies.  Without  raw  material  in  compensa- 
tion from  the  Allies,  he  declared,  the  Central  Powers 
will  be  in  a  critical  position. 

In  the  second  article,  published  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  Dernburg  is  less  pessimistic.  He  asserts 
that  the  Allies  can  never  organize  their  economic  com- 
bination against  Japanese  opposition  on  the  one  hand 
and  South  American  resistance  on  the  other. 

He  doubts  whether  the  Allies  really  have  the 
economic  power  which  people  in  England  imagine 
they  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  will  con- 
front the  Allies  with  a  solid  block  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers which  he  declares  will  make  the  balance  at  least 
even. 

The  first  article  appeared  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  May  29: 

"The  blockade  is  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in 
war;  this  has  been  learned  anew  by  us  through  the 
closing  of  the  North  Sea  by  England  through  the 
U-boat  danger.  The  statesmen  of  the  Entente  have 
threatened  to  proclaim  a  blockade  in  respect  of  all 
raw  materials  which  Germany  needs  for  nutriment  or 
for  her  industries,  even  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. .  .  .  President  Wilson  has  hurled  the  same 
threat  against  the  Central  Powers  in  his  'war  to  the 
knife'  speech.  Our  answer  can  only  be  this:  The 
Central  Powers  are  fighting  for  their  integrity  and 
capability  of  development,  and,  since  they  are  indus- 
trial nations,  this  implies  unimperiled  imports  at  all 
times,  that  is,  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the 
expression  'freedom  of  the  seas.'  A  peace  that  does 
not  provide  for  this  in  a  practical  manner  is  not  a 
peace  that  the  Central  Powers  can  conclude,  and  they 
will  not  conclude  it  unless  the  Entente  can  give  us 

the  'knock-out-blow'  

'"The  threat  of  Wilson  also  has  only  this  meaning: 
that  he  opposes  the  boycott  of  raw  materials  as  a 
compensation  to  the  great  territorial  successes  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  East  and  West  (against  which 
the  Entente  have  nothing  to  show  except  the  German 
colonies  and  small  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire) ; 
the  President  indicates  by  this  what  will,  among  other 
things,  be  discussed  at  peace  arrangements.  It  is  use- 
less to  hide  from  ourselves  that  we  are  concerned  here 
with  an  object  of  compensation  (Kompensationsob- 
jekt)  of  very  great  importance;  that  is  obvious  from 
the  situation.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  return  of  the 
German  colonies  with  the  addition  of  a  good  slice  of 
Africa  as  well,  the  Central  Powers  will  not  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  own  demand  for  raw  materials.  There 
are,  moreover,  only  very  few  neutral  producers; 
neither  Sweden  nor  Spain,  nor  the  Dutch  colonies 
can  supply  us  with  what  is  necessary,  even  if  they 
supply  valuable  contributions.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  Argentine 
and  Chile,  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  our  enemies,  and 
since  the  sovereignty  of  all  these  States  empowers 
them  to  direct  their  exports  and  imports  in  any  direc- 
tion they  desire,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 


from  continuing  their  war  legislation  even  after  the 
war.  England  and  her  dominions  have  already  be- 
gun this:  England  has  recently  introduced  the  'Non- 
ferrous  Metals  Act,'  whereby  all  the  non-ferrous 
metals  of  the  British  Empire— that  is  to  say,  precisely 
those  which  we  need — may  be  sold  for  five  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  only  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  complete  substitute 
for  the  trade  with  three-quarters  of  the  world  and  for 
the  absence  of  their  raw  materials  will,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  substitute-industries 
(Ersatzmittelindustrie)  of  the  Central  Powers,  be  im- 
possible for  us.  And  since  there  are  still  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  look  at  things  according  to  the  po- 
sition on  the  European  war  map,  a  reference  of  this 
kind  is  not  without  importance. 

"When  peace  comes,  then,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  for  the  Central  Powers,  who  for  dec- 
ades have  had  their  orientations  overseas,  must  be 
the  reopening  and  the  keeping  open  of  the  export 
markets  and  those  for  raw  materials;  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  must  be  attained. 

"Here  the  Central  Powers  also  have  their  com- 
pensation to  offer.  If  the  Entente  has  the  oceans,  as 
well  as  all  America,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  all 
Australia  behind  it,  the  Central  Powers  have  for  their 
economic  sphere  for  the  time  being  the  valuable  East, 
including  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  and  if,  for 
many  requirements  which  we  previously  sought  over- 
seas, such  as  wheat,  many  kinds  of  oil  seeds,  wool, 
leather  and  petroleum,  and  probably  even  after  some 
time  for  cattle  also,  we  find  a  substitute  in  the  East; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  desperate  attempts  of  America, 
in  particular,  to  make  German  potash,  which  has  be- 
come a  vital  necessity  on  American  soil  after  the 
cessation  of  garden  agriculture,  have  hitherto  been 
fruitless.  To  this  we  must  add  our  independence  of 
nitrogen  production,  and  probably  soon  of  rubber 
and  the  like.  Therefore,  the  trumps  are  not  all  in  one 
hand;  that  makes  an  understanding  easier.  That  it 
must  eventually  come  to  an  understanding  is  for  me 
a  certainty.  I,  like  Moltke,  do  not  believe  in  the  prob- 
ability of  a  war  of  annihilation  either  of  the  Central 
Powers  or  the  Entente,  but  much  rather  on  a  universal 
weariness  and  exhaustion   Already  exhaus- 

tion in  the  economic  sphere  is  in  strong  evidence. 
Naturally  all  the  chimneys  in  the  world  are  smoking 
away,  but  it  is  the  industry  of  war  without  any  eco- 
nomic meaning.  It  is  like  the  quick  beat  of  the  alco- 
holic heart,  which,  when  the  stimulant  ceases,  weakly 
collapses  and  that  particularly  when  the  influx  is  lack- 
ing. .  .  .  America  thinks  herself  in  a  better  position, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
incredible  confusion  in  transport,  ship-building,  and 
the  like.  As  regards  their  consumption,  all  peoples 
are  living,  as  it  were,  on  their  old  fat.  The  store  of 
real  goods  that  had  been  saved  is  used  up;  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  production  of  new,  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials  have  sunk  tremendously, 
they  are  not  worked  up,  but  remain  lying  over-seas 

"Now,  in  Germany  they  are  starting  from  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  world  is  delighted  to  be 
able  to  resume  business  connection  with  the  Central 
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Powers.  In  the  first  place,  this  does  not  quite  fit  in 
with  Chauvinist  views  held  in  our  camp,  but  also  it 
is  quite  uncertain  as  regards  our  enemies.  Anyone 
who  has  followed  the  movement  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land and  France  knows  this  quite  well,  and  also 
knows  that  it  is,  if  anything,  worse  in  the  Colonies 
Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  demand  a  freedom  of 
the  seas,  a  supply  of  raw  materials,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  there  must  be  a  possibility  of  enforc- 
ing it,  and  this  on  all  parties.  Similarly  with  import 
into  raw  material  countries.  Because  this  alone  cre- 
ates the  counter-value,  the  exchange,  without  which 
large  deliveries  of  raw  materials  cannot  conceivably 
be  obtained.  Once  military  operations  stop,  economic 
life  again  comes  into  the  foreground,  indeed,  begins 
to  dominate  everything.  Now  how  are  these  scanty 
raw  materials  to  be  divided? 

"I  have  already  said  that  a  great  part  of  them 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  that,  in  view  of  the 
shortage,  the  whole  world  will  be  inevitably  rationed 

 In  other  words,  the  distribution  of  raw  materials 

and  of  a  portion  of  articles  of  consumption  will,  for  a 
certain  time,  which  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  but 
will  not  be  short,  have  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
States.  That  is  extremely  regrettable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  initiative,  international  com- 
merce, the  development  of  means  of  communication, 
and  the  technical  progress  which  depends  on  indi- 
vidual creative  activity.  But  it  is  an  inevitable  result 
of  this  world  conflagration  and  the  means  employed 
in  it.  Any  other  solution  delays  convalescence  and 
keeps  prices  up.  Imagine  all  the  traders  of  the  world 
let  loose  on  the  shortage,  both  of  raw  materials  and  of 
transport.  The  inevitable  result  would  be  an  immeas- 
urable increase  of  freights,  an  enormous  rise  in  all 
raw  material  price,  friction  and  difficulties,  and 
also- — since  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  at  hand  the 
means  of  payment — a  universal  slump  in  the  ex- 
change, which  has  already  become  shaky  through  the 
diminution  of  cover.  That  this  prognostication  can- 
not be  mistaken  is  shown  by  the  measures  which  have 
already  been  taken  everywhere  in  the  various  coun- 
tries for  transitional  economics.  In  view  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  an  exact  estimate  of  the  situation 
as  it  will  be  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  these  meas- 
ures naturally  stop  at  the  national  frontiers,  and  leave 
open  the  question  how  the  goods  are  subsequently  to 
get  within  them,  and  who  is  to  receive  them  there.  But 
even  in  these  preliminary  arrangements  it  is  the  State 
which  reserves  to  itself  the  distribution  and  rationing, 
the  amount  of  importation,  and  the  method  of  pay- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  special  organisation  of  the  in- 
dustries concerned ....  Experiments  we  cannot  af- 
ford. Just  as  at  home  a  rational  distribution  of  raw 
materials  and  cargo-space — which  means  also  of  the 
export  of  freight  goods — cannot  be  avoided,  so  the 
situation  also  requires  international  distribution,  and 
both  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  interna- 
tionally guaranteed  by  international  convention  im- 
posing obligations  on  the  States,  and  not  leaving  a 
free  hand  to  private  persons,  i.e.,  a  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  universal  world-provision  of  a  humanity 
suffering  from  impoverishment  of  raw  materials.  A 


thing  of  this  kind  cannot  be  attained  in  the  event  of 
a  pure  might-peace.  It  requires  a  peace  by  under- 
standing, for  which  we  are  now,  as  always,  ready,  but 
which  can  only  be  concluded  when  our  opponents  have 
arrived  at  a  similar  condition  of  reason.  Our  good- 
will has  not  advanced  as  much  in  this  direction.  To- 
day the  task  which  we  must  pursue  with  all  our  might 
is  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  reason  by  force  of 
circumstances." 

.A  few  weeks  later,  Herr  Dernburg  published 
another  article,  this  time  in  a  German  paper,  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt: 

Herr  Dernburg  divides  the  world  economically 
into  three  spheres.  He  says: — 

"First  there  is  a  Continental  sphere,  which  is  led 
by  Germany  and  strengthened  by  the  deepening  of 
the  German-Austrian  alliance,  and  which,  in  addition 
to  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  will  include  in  the  first  place 
the  Border  States  and  also  European  Russia  and  a 
part  of  Asiatic  Russia.  This  sphere  will  exert  upon 
the  Western  and  Northern  neutrals  a  more  or  less 
great  power  of  attraction,  based  upon  interests.  .  .  . 

"The  second  great  sphere  includes  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  English 
Dominions  and  the  Atlantic  colonies;  to  this  sphere, 
according  to  the  present  temper  of  their  populations, 
will  belong  as  subordinates  the  economically  ruined 
France  and  the  materially  dependent  Italy,  and  this 
sphere  will  continue  to  have  a  certain  attraction  for 
the  Western  and  Northern  neutrals,  whether  this  at- 
traction is  due  to  compulsion  or  to  desire. 

"Finally,  there  are  the  two  great  yellow  Empires, 
with  tendencies  to  expand  into  Eastern  Siberia  under 
the  leadership  of  Japan,  who  claims  predominance 
in  the  Pacific,  and  is  deliberately  striving  to  extend 
this  domination  into  the  Indian  seas  with  the  cry  of 
'Asia  for  the  Asiatics.'  For  this  reason  I  describe 
India  as  a  territory  disputed  between  the  second  and 
third  group  (i.e.  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  group  and 
the  Japanese-Chinese  group)." 
Herr  Dernburg  proceeds: — 
"The  Continental  European  group  is  engaged  in 
bitter  strife  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  group.  Between 
the  Central  European  group  and  the  Japanese-Chinese 
group  there  are  no  such  active  hostilities.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  group  and  the  Japanese-Chinese  group  are  at 
present  allies  in  the  name,  but  that  is  mere  outward 
show;  as  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  and  her  followers 
stand  in  the  sharpest  antagonism  to  the  Entente. 

"One  thus  arrives  already  at  the  conclusion  that 
while  the  superiority  of  Central  Europe  on  the  battle 
field  is  beyond  doubt,  the  inferiority  of  Central  Eu- 
rope in  the  economic  sphere,  which  perhaps  existed 
hitherto,  is  disappearing  more  and  more  every  day; 
in  other  words,  the  weapons,  the  unrestricted  use  of 
which  is  represented  by  Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Westminster  Gazette  as  a  panacea  and  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  a  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  becoming 
blunter  every  day." 

Herr  Dernburg  relies,  of  course,  mainly  upon  the 
exploitation  of  Russia  and  all  South-Eastern  Europe 
for  the  satisfaction  of  absolute  German  needs,  but,  as 
everything  in  the  East  depends  upon  warding  off 
Japanese  hostility,  so  it  is  assumed  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world  that  inconvenient  enemies  are  not  enemies 
at  all,  and  that  neutrals  are  Germany's  friends.  For 
example,  Herr  Dernburg,  facing  the  shortage  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  cocoa,  tobacco,  etc.,  says: — 

"We  have  all  learned  how  to  do  without  these 
things,  but  in  any  case  they  are  by  no  means  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  allied  Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 
Brazil,  for  example,  had  no  real  reason  for  going  to 
war,  and  Portugal  had  just  as  little;  they  intervened 
against  Germany  under  the  pressure  exerted  by 


America  and  England  respectively.  In  the  future  as 
in  the  past  they  will  insist  upon  selling  their  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  whole  world.  The  fact  that  we  get  noth- 
ing more  from  Argentina  is  a  consequence  of  the 
blockade  and  not  of  the  bad  will  of  the  people,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Dutch  colonial  pro- 
ducts. Japan  wants  to  go  on  selling  her  silk,  and 
will  not  be  dictated  to  about  the  buyer." 

Herr  Dernburg  finally  asserts  that  the  Allies  can- 
not do  without  German  trade  and  after  noting  that 
"Japan  calculates  coldly  and  cleverly  to  realize  her 
own  advantages,"  he  concludes,  "the  balance  is  even." 
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The  Americans  at  Hamel 
British  opinions  on  the  American  troops  at  the 
front  still  continue  to  be  full  of  praise  and  appreci- 
ation but  with  more  experience  and  with  the  passing 
of  the  first  welcome  they  are  becoming  more  definite. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  British  ac- 
counts of  the  Australian-American  success  on  July  4, 
at  Hamel.  The  outstanding  point  which  the  correspon- 
dents have  marked  out  is  the  Americans'  bitter  and 
unconquerable  seriousness  in  their  work.  The  Hamel 
action  is  the  first  important  engagement  in  which  the 
British  and  Americans  have  done  really  deadly  work 
together.  Philip  Gibbs  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (July 
6)  signalizes  this  historic  occasion  with  the  following 
comment: 

"The  spirit  shown  by  these  American  soldiers  in 
action  on  our  British  front  for  the  first  time  seems  to 
me,  in  spite  of  their  youth,  like  that  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  stern  and  terrible  to  the  enemy,  who  to 
them  is  an  enemy  of  God  and  mankind.  Before  this 
war  is  over  the  German  soldiers  will  come  to  know 
and  fear  that  spirit,  which  is  a  new  revelation  on  this 
Western  front,  for  our  men,  fierce  as  they  are  in  at- 
tack, are  different  in  temperament  and  are  inspired 
by  different  psychological  laws." 

The  fact  that  the  Americans  justified  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Australians,  who  are  regarded  as 
among  the  very  best  troops  in  the  British  armies,  is 
also  regarded  as  a  splendid  omen  for  the  future.  On 
this  point  the  account  of  the  battle  by  the  Times  cor- 
respondent (July  6)  is  particularly  explicit. 

"That  British  and  American  troops  should  have 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  by  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  common  enemy  is  regarded  here, 
and  will  probably  be  regarded  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  most  significant  incident.  Best  of 
all,  the  Americans  fought  splendidly.  There  were  not 
many  of  them,  but  they  fought  as  units  merged  in  the 
larger  Australian  commands.  Before  the  battle,  their 
commanding  officer  told  them  that  they  were  going  in 
for  the  first  time  in  company  with  some  of  the  world's 
best  fighting  men.  It  was  an  honor  that  they  should  be 
alongside  Australians,  and  they  must  show  themselves 
worthy  of  it,  and  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  was  on  their  shoulders.  They  bore  the  burden 
magnificently." 

It  is  Philip  Gibbs,  however,  who  as  usual  tells 
the  story  of  the  battle  most  faithfully  and  most  vivid- 
ly. He  says,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Daily  Chronicle 
and  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  6: 

"Their  general  and  his  officers  addressed  them  be- 
fore the  battle  and  called  upon  them  to  'make  good.' 
'You  are  going  in  with  the  Australians,'  they  said, 


'and   those   lads   always   deliver   the   goods.  We 
expect  you  to  do  the  same.    We  shall  be  very  dis- 
appointed if  you  do  not  fulfill  the  hopes  and  be- 
liefs we  have  in  you.'  The  American  boys  listened 
to  these  words  with  a  light  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  ready  to  take  all  risks  to  prove  their  mettle. 
They  were  sure  of  themselves  and  tuned  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  nervous  intensity  at  the  thought  of  going 
into  battle  for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  .  .  .Up  there  those  lads  from  America  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  frightful  excitement  of  battle,  and  found 
it  an  easier  and  less  fearful  thing  than  they  had 
thought  because  of  the  utter  surprise  of  the  enemy 
and  the  silencing  of  his  guns.   More  formidable  to 
them  was  the  intensity  of  our  own  gunfire,  which 
swept  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  close  to  them,  with 
a  backward  blast  of  shell  splinters  and  an  infernal 
tumult  of  drumfire.     They  could  not  tell  at  first 
whether  it  was  our  barrage  or  the  enemy's.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  its  fury,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  themselves  alive,  still  moving  forward 
with  their  comrades,  and  with  dark  lines  of  Austra- 
lians on  either  side  of  them. 

"  'The  barrage  passed  like  a  storm,'  said  an  Aus- 
tralian officer,  'leaving  behind  perfect  peace.'  And 
it  was  in  this  peace  of  the  battlefield,  like  the  peace  of 
death,  that  the  Americans  and  Australians  met  groups 
of  men  who  were  the  enemy,  strange,  uncanny  creat- 
ures, many  of  them  in  their  gas  masks  and  with  their 
hands  up  in  submission,  knowing  that  surrender  was 
their  only  chance  of  life.  Those  who  showed  any  fight, 
like  some  who  used  their  machine-guns  to  the  last,  had 
hardly  a  shred  of  a  chance.  The  Americans  were  not 
tender-hearted  in  that  eighty  minutes  of  advance  to 
the  ultimate  objective  with  any  enemy  who  tried  to 
bar  their  way.  They  went  forward  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, shouting  the  word  'Lusitania'  as  a  battle-cry. 
Again  and  again  the  Australians  heard  that  word 
on  American  lips,  as  though  there  were  something  in 
the  sound  of  it  strengthening  to  their  souls  and  terri- 
fying to  the  enemy.  cThey  might  well  have  been  terri- 
fied, any  German  who  heard  that  name,  for  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers  it  is  a  call  for  vengeance.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  with  less  provocation  than  the  French,  who 
see  their  own  towns  destroyed  before  their  eyes  and 
a  great  belt  of  ruin  across  their  country,  and  a  world 
of  tragedy  where  their  own  families  are  separated 
from  them  by  the  German  lines,  the  American  sol- 
diers have  come  over  here  with  such  a  stern  spirit 
and  with  no  kind  of  forgiveness  in  their  hearts  for 
the  men  who  have  caused  all  this  misery. 

"Today  young  American  soldiers  who  have  come 
out  of  the  battle  wounded  tell  their  experiences,  and 
through  them  all  is  the  conviction  that  the  Germans 
are  'bad  men,'  and  that  death  is  a  just  punishment  for 
all  they  have  done.    One  young  corporal,  with  a  boy- 
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ish  look,  described  in  a  simple  way  how  before  the 
battle  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  twenty-four  of  his 
comrades  because  he  had  worked  hard  and  done  his 
best  to  become  a  good  soldier,  and  how  then  they  had 
gathered  together  the  night  before  going  into  the  line, 
and  had  resolved  to  inflict  as  much  loss  upon  the 
enemy  as  they  could,  because  that  was  their  duty. 
Not  knowing  that  they  would  ever  meet  again  in  this 
life,  they  then  shook  hands  with  each  other,  and  the 
young  corporal  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  pla- 
toon, and  went  with  them  up  to  the  support  line,  and 
afterwards  to  the  front  line.  None  of  them  had  seen 
a  front-line  trench  before,  as  their  regiment  had  only 
come  to  France  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  for  the  first 
time  they  saw  shellfire,  and  then,  two  minutes  before 
the  attack,  a  barrage.  It  astounded  them,  so  that  they 
held  their  breath,  but  kept  their  nerve.  'It  was  a  real 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,'  said  one  boy.  The  line 
of  control  in  front  of  them  to  Hamel  Village  and  the 
trench  system  beyond  was  over  a  little  ridge,  and  then 
into  a  valley,  and  then  over  another  small  ridge  or 
fold  of  ground.  In  the  valley  they  were  held  up  for 
a  few  minutes  by  some  barbed  wire  and  machine-gun 
lire,  but  got  forward,  and  did  not  meet  much  trouble 
in  Hamel.  It  was  beyond  that  in  the  trench  system 
that  the  Germans  fought  hard,  though  some  surren- 
dered without  fighting. 

"Two  of  them  ran  forward,  shouting  'Kamerad' 
to  the  young  American  corporal,  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  meaning,  and  would  have  killed  them,  but 
for  an  officer,  who  told  him  not  to  touch  them.  A 
little  later  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet,  and  as  he 
stumbled  to  his  knees  two  Germans  ran  at  him  with 
bayonets.  He  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his 
rifle,  and  shot  one  dead  as  he  came  forward.  But 
the  other  drew  near  with  his  bayonet  lowered.  'Then,' 
said  this  corporal,  who  is  no  more  than  a  boy  in  looks, 
T  knew  I  had  to  get  up  and  fight  like  a  man.'  He 
stood  up  in  spite  of  his  wound,  and  with  a  fixed 
bayonet  turned  aside  the  lunge  which  the  German 
made  to  kill  him,  and  then  swung  up  his  rifle  and 
cracked  the  man's  skull. 

"Another  American  corporal,  21  years  of  age, 
was  wounded  three  times,  but  killed  seven  Germans, 
which,  as  he  reckons,  is  two  Boches  for  each  wound 
and  one  over.  He  had  an  astounding  series  of  epi- 
sodes, in  which  it  was  his  life  or  the  enemy's.  After 
going  through  the  enemy's  wire  near  Vaire  Wood  he 
found  himself  under  fire  from  a  machine-gun  hidden 
in  a  wheatfield,  and  was  wounded  badly  in  the  thigh 
with  an  armor-piercing  bullet  designed  for  Tanks. 
He  fell  at  once,  but,  staggering  up  again,  threw  a 
bomb  at  the  German  gun-crew  and  killed  four  of 
them.  One  ran,  and  disappeared  into  a  dug-out.  The 
American  corporal  followed  him  down,  and  the  man 
turned  to  leap  at  him  in  the  darkness,  but  he  killed 
him  with  his  bayonet.  He  went  up  from  the  dug-out 
again  to  the  light  of  day  above,  and  a  German  sol- 
dier wounded  him  again,  but  paid  the  price  for  the 
blow  with  his  own  life.  Another  German  attacked 
him,  wounded  him  for  the  third  time,  and  was  killed 
by  this  lad  whose  bayonet  was  so  quick.  That  made 
six  Germans,  and  the  seventh  was  a  machine-gunner 


whom  he  shot.  By  this  time  the  American  corporal 
was  weak  and  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  and  while 
he  lay,  unable  to  go  further,  he  hoisted  a  rag  on  to 
his  rifle  as  a  signal  to  the  stretcher-bearers,  who  came 
and  carried  him  back." 

The  Americans'  battle  cry,  "Lusitania,"  is  fea- 
tured and  headlined  in  all  the  British  papers  and  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

In  summing  up  the  stories  of  the  battle  and  in 
reiterating  again  the  Americans'  sternness  in  attack, 
the  Times  (July  6)  concludes: 

"The  men  who  tell  these  tales  are  not  bragging. 
They  are  merely  relating  happy  incidents  of  the  great- 
est experience  that  has  come  to  them  in  life,  and 
everything  they  say  is  borne  out  by  the  Australians, 
who'  are  by  the  way  of  being  judges,  and  say  they 
never  saw  such  ferocity  in  fighting  as  these  new  troops 
showed.  The  impression  made  on  the  Army  by  the 
Americans'  performance  is  profound." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

An  Interview  with  Branting 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  July  7,  publishes  an  in- 
terview with  the  famous  Swedish  Socialist  Hjalmar 
Branting.  The  writer  first  gives  the  following  resume 
of  Branting' s  political  activities:  "Mr.  Branting  is 
principally  known  in  Western  Europe  as  the  leader 
of  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Riksdag,  and  also 
as  President  of  the  Dutch  Scandinavian  Committee 
which  took  over  the  organization  of  the  Socialist  Con- 
ference at  Stockholm. 

"In  his  own  country  Mr.  Branting  is  more  than 
that.  He  alone  fills  the  whole  of  Swedish  politics. 
Last  year  his  opponents  as  well  as  his  friends  admit- 
ted that  he  held  the  fate  of  Sweden  in  his  hand.  The 
short-sighted  policies  of  the  Conservatives — for  three 
years  they  had  been  counting  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies  'within  a  week' — had  caused  serious  discontent 
among  the  popular  masses,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Branting  simply  to  keep  the  Social- 
ist machine  moving  instead  of  putting  on  the  brakes, 
to  bring  about  very  serious  events  in  Sweden.  But 
Mr.  Branting  prefers  reforms  to  revolutions,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  sending  to  the  Riksdag,  after 
his  party's  brilliant  triumph  at  the  general  elections, 
a  powerful  cohort  of  his  friends,  and  with  becoming, 
himself,  the  Minister  of  Finances — for  a  time — of 
King  Gustav  V." 

Concerning  the  eminent  Swedish  leader's  sympa- 
thies in  the  war,  the  article  says:  "Mr.  Branting  is 
animated  by  real  sympathy  for  the  Allies.  This  is 
evidently  due  to  his  keen  sense  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  following  the  lead  of  so  many  others  and  study- 
ing law  in  Jena  or  Heidelberg,  he  was  satisfied  to 
study  mathematics  in  the  little  university  town  of 
Upsala.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  if  we  con- 
sider all  his  actions  during  this  war,  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  this  ignorance  of  Germanic  law; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note,  for  the  psychology  of  social- 
ism, that  this  very  natural  sympathy  of  a  neutral  so- 
cialist for  democracies  should  finally  have  appeared 
almost  as  a  peculiar  thing." 
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When  questioned  by  the  interviewer  concerning 
the  value  of  a  conference  with  such  men  as  Scheide- 
mann  and  David,  he  stated  that  it  was  "a  question 
of  reinforcing  the  position  of  those  who  are  strug- 
gling in  Germany  for  the  condemnation  of  militarism. 
The  laboring  class  in  Germany  has  always  been  filled 
with  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  International, 
where,  incidentally,  the  German  influence  prevailed. 
And  if,  some  day,  it  were  to  see  this  International, 
together  with  a  few  of  its  own  leaders,  pronounce  it- 
self against  Prussian  militarism,  we  might  see  a  sane 
socialism  prevail  in  Germany." 

%  Concerning  the  impression  caused  in  Sweden,  by 
the  German  policies  in  Finland,  Mr.  Branting  said 
that  it  was  "very  bad,"  and  that  one  could  be  certain 
"that  Germany  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  Ger- 
many will  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  task 
which  had  been  considered  impossible  until  Finland 
was  invaded:  the  unification  of  the  Finnish  people. 
This  unification  was  brought  about  by  the  common 
hatred  of  the  invader,  who  acted  on  the  Finnish  soil 
with  his  customary  brutality.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, incidentally,  if  Germany  were  soon  to  expe- 
rience some  disagreeable  surprises  on  the  Baltic 
shores." 

As  to  the  feelings  of  Sweden  toward  Germany, 
Mr.  Branting  said:  "You  know  that  the  Swedish 
sympathy  for  Germany  was  to  be  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  business  world  and  in  the  upper 
classes.  Today  the  pro-German  infatuation  has  cooled 
off  considerably.  Germany  is  no  longer  only  the 
country  of  order,  it  is  also  the  country  of  invasion, 
and  our  manufacturers  now  esteem  that  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  is  really  worthy  of  sympathy." 

Relative  to  Swedish  neutrality,  he  stated  that  "it 
will  always  be  maintained  strictly  and  loyally  toward 
everybody,  including  Germany.  But  that  will  not 
prevent  our  sympathies  for  the  Allies  from  becoming 
increasingly  numerous  and  intense." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Conditions  in  Poland 
William  Martin  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  July  2: 
"The  last  week  has  been  marked  by  two  important 
events  in  Polish  history:  the  first  legislative  conven- 
tion, the  Council  of  State,  has  been  opened  at  War- 
saw and  the  Polish  army,  formed  on  the  French  front, 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  M.  Poincare  the  flags 
presented  to  it  by  Paris,  Verdun,  Nancy,  and  Bel- 
fort.  These  are  events  of  a  very  different  character 
and  of  very  unequal  importance.  But  each  is  sym- 
bolic and  indicative  of  what  is  to  follow. 

"The  Council  of  State  was  elected  indirectly  by 
the  provincial  diets  and  the  municipal  councils  of  the 
large  cities  and  was  completed  by  direct  appointments 
from  the  Council  of  Regency.  The  majority  in  the 
Council  of  State  belongs  to  the  coalition  of  the  par- 
ties, that  is,  to  the  passivist  element  hostile  to  a  polit- 
ical union  with  the  Central  Empires.  The  Council 
of  State  has  a  provisional  character  and  its  principal 
function  is  to  prepare  election  laws  for  the  election 
of  a  regular  Parliament.    In  opening  the  Council  of 


State,  Prince  Lubomirski,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Regency,  developed  a  rather  democratic  program 
for  the  interior  and  an  exterior  policy  tending  toward 
a  provisional  alliance  with  the  Central  Empires. 

"Public  opinion  in  the  allied  countries  is  often 
severe  and  even  unjust  toward  the  Polish  Government. 
After  the  Germans  had  accorded  Poland  a  political 
system  and  a  degree  of  autonomy,  it  would  have  been 
folly  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  have  slighted  these 
benefits,  restricted  as  they  were;  Poland  had  been 
longing  for  them  a  century  and  a  half.  The  men  who 
undertook  to  organize  the  Polish  State,  in  face  of 
great  difficulties  and  scant  rewards,  deserve  the  con- 
gratulations not  of  the  Polish  people  alone,  but  of 
Europe  which  had  so  great  an  interest  in  restoring 
Poland. 

"Circumstances  were  unfavorable.  The  Polish 
Government  had  to  take  into  account  the  existing 
facts,  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  weakening  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the  incapacity  of  Baron  Burian.  These 
were  factors  which  the  Polish  people  could  not  alter 
and  to  which  they  had  to  accommodate  themselves; 
that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  striving  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Germany  which  seems  just  now  to 
have  dictatorial  power  in  eastern  Europe. 

"If  Poland  were  situated  on  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, it  would  be  easy  for  its  statesmen  to  act  differ- 
ently and  for  Europe  to  find  fault  with  them.  But 
Poland  is  geographically,  politically,  and  morally  in 
a-  position  analogous  to  that  of  Roumania,  and  there 
is  no  justice  in  being  more  severe  with  one  than  with 
the  other.  The  Entente  has  the  same  responsibility 
with  regard  to  both  peoples;  for  their  sake  and  its 
own  it  must  wrest  both  from  servitude  to  Germany. 

"In  opening  the  session  of  the  Council  of  State, 
Prince  Lubomirski  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
'free  Polish  people  would  find  its  highest  expression 
in  a  close  compact  with  the  Central  Powers.'    But  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  State  replied  at  once  that 
the  Polish  people  'would  be  able  to  create  a  State 
which  would  be  the  bulwark  of  civilization  and  prog- 
ress, to  the  advantage  of  the  equilibrium  in  Europe 
and  to  the  profit  of  her  Allies.'    These  two  opinions, 
despite  appearances,  are  not  so  much  opposed  as  they 
are  complementary.    One  is  the  expression  of  a  prac- 
tical policy;  the  other  is  the  real  opinion  of  the  Pol- 
ish people;  and  both  press  their  claims  upon  the  gov- 
ernment which  must  attempt  to  reconcile  them  tem- 
porarily.   For  the  Polish  Government  cannot  live  and 
serve  its  people  without  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Germany,  since  Germany  can  make  or  break  it. 
But  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  reconcile  for  any 
length  of  time  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Polish 
nation  with  German  politics. 

"The  German  Government  has  three  policies  at 
the  same  time  with  regard  to  Poland,  all  three  hos- 
tile at  root.  On  the  one  hand,  Germany  is  trying  to 
organize  Poland  and  make  use  of  it  by  an  economic 
domination.  Germany  wishes  a  close  customs  and 
economic  union  of  which  the  certain  result  will  be, 
as  Count  Tisza  confesses,  the  destruction  of  Polish 
industry.  Germany  expects,  according  to  M.  Conrad 
Haussman,  to  complete  this  economic  alliance  by 
gaining  absolute  control  of  the  railways  in  Poland. 
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Such  is  the  policy  advocated  in  Germany  by  people 
known  as  Liberals  and  Moderates,  who  are  affected 
by  the  big  business  interests.    Can  that  be  Poland's 

wish? 

"The  agrarian  interests,  the  Pan-Germanists,  and 
the  military  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  hesitate 
to  form  an  economic  union  with  a  country  so  rich  in 
agricultural  resources.  They  wish  annexations,  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  which  are  defined.  A  secret 
treaty  between  Germany  and  the  Bolsheviks — which 
has  been  violently  denied  by  Russia  but  which  the 
German  authorities  have  thus  far  singularly  failed 
lo  discuss — authorizes  Germany  to  widen  her  bound- 
aries at  the  expense  of  Poland  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Russians  cannot  accuse  her  of  an  annexation  contrary 
to  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  Can  that  be  Poland's 
wish? 

"Finally,  the  Prussian  Government  has  a  third 

doctrine  with  reference  to  the  Poles  Its 

attitude  toward  the  Poles  of  Prussia  has  not  varied 
one  iota  and  Mr.  Korfanty,  a  Polish  member,  who 
has  just  been  triumphantly  elected  to  the  Reichstag 
from  a  Silesian  district,  was  justified  in  saying  in  a 
speech:  'There  is  no  parliamentary  expression  which 
I  would  be  permitted  to  use  adequately  to  stigmatize 
your  (German)  methods!'  Can  the  Poles  approve 
of  that? 

"Obviously  not,  and  that  is  why  any  political 
alliance  between  Poland  and  Germany  is  still-born 
and  rests  on  an  internal  impossibility.  The  Polish 
Government  is  in  this  ticklish  situation.  It  can 
neither  break  nor  make  an  agreement  with  Germany. 
It  awaits  a  deliverer. 

"For  a  long  time  the  Poles  have  relied  on  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Today  they  have  had  to  renounce  that 
unfounded  hope.  Each  time  that  Baron  Burian  goes 
to  Berlin,  he  meets  rebuffs.  Toward  Germany  as  to- 
ward Italy,  Austria-Hungary  now  uses  her  strength 
only  in  resistance.  She  cannot  gain  any  positive  re- 
sult. Moreover,  Herr  von  Seidler,  with  a  folly  as 
yet  unexplained  and  which  has  caused  his  ruin,  has 
proposed  a  partition  of  Galicia  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Ruthenians  and  has  thus  deprived  Austria  of  her 
last  partisans  at  Warsaw.  It  is  because  this  convic- 
tion is  now  confirmed — that  Austria  can  no  longer 
do  anything  for  Poland — that  the  regents  have  de- 
cided to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Germany  di- 
rectly. This  would  result  in  further  weakening  the 
Vienna  Government  with  respect  to  its  ally. 

"Surrounded  by  the  ferocious  hostility  of  Ger- 
many, abandoned  by  Austria-Hungary,  Poland's  only 
hope  is  in  the  Allies.  The  foregoing  is  evidence  of 
that. 

"Between  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  on  the 
West  front  and  the  Government  at  Warsaw,  between 
Prince  Lubomirski  and  Mr.  Dmowski,  there  is  no 
basic  disagreement.  They  are  both  concerned  with 
national  work  and  the  action  of  both  is  equally  neces- 
sary. Their  hostility  alone,  is  incomprehensible.  Their 
situation,  the  necessities  which  actuate  them,  are  dif- 
ferent, and  therefore  their  actions  and  words  are  dif- 
ferent. For,  if  Prince  Lubomirski  were  not  keeping 
alive  the  idea  of  a  Polish  State  and  preserving  it  from 


contagious  anarchy,  or  if  Mr.  Dmowski  were  not  dem- 
onstrating the  deep-rooted  solidarity  of  Poland  with 
the  Allies,  who  knows  but  what  the  Polish  people 
would  be  disappointed,  when  peace  comes,  in  their 
great  and  admirable  aspirations?" 
ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

The  Strained  Situation  in  Austria 

Austro-Hungarian  politics  are  still  dominated  by 
the  food  shortage.  The  bread  ration  continues  at  90 
grams  a  day,  one-half  loaf  per  week,  and  the  harvest 
will  not  begin  to  appear  oh  the  market  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  "Half  a  loaf  a  week  spells  famine," 
admits  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  an  editorial  June  18. 
According  to  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  18,  affairs 
have  come  to  a  point  where  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  have  no  longer  any  idea  how  or  on  what  they 
are  going  to  live.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ex- 
ist on  this  present  ration." 

The  potato  crop  is  reported  as  short  of  anticipa- 
tions, and  the  heavy  frosts  on  the  Transylvanian  Pla- 
teau are  supposed  to  have  damaged  the  grain  crop. 

Germany,  despite  her  necessity  to  reduce  her  own 
bread  ration  to  160  grams,  and  her  first  rejection  of 
Austria's  demand  for  help,  has  for  political  reasons, 
found  it  imperative  to  fill  Austria's  most  immediate 
needs.  The  papers  of  June  20  report  that  Germany 
proposed  to  supply  Austria  1,000  cars.  Vienna  by 
July  1st  had  received  enough  flour  to  maintain  the 
minimum  ration  for  16  days.  The  factory  hands  and 
the  army  have  also  received  momentary  support  from 
Germany.  The  country  districts,  although  whole 
sections  are  without  bread,  have  not  received  similar 
aid  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be  better  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  but  chiefly 
because  their  immediate  protests  cannot  effectively 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  state  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  war.  (Arbeiter  Zeitung  and  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
June  22-28). 

In  how  far  is  the  internal  Austria-Hungarian 
crisis  determined  by  the  food  shortage?  In  Austria- 
Hungary  it  has  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
Czechs  and  Austrians.  The  Czech  peasants,  for  in- 
stance, themselves  short  of  grain,  have  taken  this  oc- 
casion to  remind  the  Austrian  Government  that  they 
would  now  burn  their  grain  rather  than  let  it  be  taken 
from  them.     (Arbeiter  Zeitung). 

The  Zeit,  June  18,  in  general  a  rather  moderate 
paper,  loses  patience  with  the  entire  Administration. 
It  says: 

"Yesterday  the  Minister  President  'hoped'  that 
the  period  of  reduced  bread  ration  would  be  as  short 
as  possible,  but  how  can  the  people  believe  if  the  Min- 
ister President  only  'hopes?'  There  is  no  sign  of 
an  immediate  betterment  of  the  food  situation  visible 
in  the  market  conditions.  We  have  paper  decrees, 
theoretical  declarations  of  war  against  smuggling,  but 
nowhere  any  talent  for  organization,  nowhere  a  firm 
hand  bringing  order  of  chaos.  This  recent  reduction 
of  the  bread  ration,  cutting  it  in  half,  shows  clearly 
that  our  administration  is  improvising  one  thing  after 
another,  because  it  has  no  foresight  and  no  manage- 
ment." 

The  effect  of  this  food  shortage  on  Austro-Hun- 
garian politics  has  been  an  unrest  showing  itself  in 
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riots,  strikes,  and  a  general  reduction  of  efficiency  in 
factory  output.  The  working  classes  have  recently 
been  murmuring  "general  strike"  and  are  in  a  simi- 
lar demoralized  state  to  that  in  January.  Thus,  the 
labor  movement  differs  from  that  of  January  in  that 
it  is  primarily  a  protest  against  the  food  situation, 
while  that  in  January  resulted  directly  from  Ger- 
many's menace  to  peace  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  Arbei- 
ter Zeitung,  June  25,  admits  this:  "This  time  the 
strikes  have  no  political  cause  but  are  simply  efforts 
to  secure  increases  in  wages,  which  will  permit^  the 
workers  to  buy  other  food  stuffs  to  replace  bread." 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  25,  also  threatens 
more  serious  outbreaks  "unless  the  Food  Administra- 
tion shows  greater  energy  in  restraining  the  agrarians 
and  capitalists.  The  Government  must  make  radical 
modifications  in  its  method  of  conducting  internal  and 
external  politics." 

The  strikes  however  have  not  been  general,  and 
last  reports  have  it  that  the  men  have  returned  to 
work  on  promises  of  increased  wages  and  certain  food 
ameliorations.  These  strikes  have  not  spread  for  the 
same  direct  reason  as  in  January — want  of  deter- 
mined leadership.  Party  leaders  like  Adler,  Renner 
and  Seitz  fear  the  consequences  of  this  movement.  A 
general  strike,  they  admit,  might  result  in  a  Bolshe- 
vik revolution  or,  more  likely,  it  might  be  stamped 
out  by  the  German  heel  through  military  occupation. 
Thus  an  internal  food  crisis  might  be  intensified  to 
actual  starvation. 

The  demands  of  the  proletariat  as  formulated  in 
the  Socialist  party  paper,  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June 
19,  are: 

"(1)  That  the  full  bread  ration  be  restored  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  meanwhile  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  other  provisions  be  granted; 

"(2)  that  Austria-Hungary  invite  enemy  nations 
to  negotiate  for  peace  on  the  principles  of  no  annexa- 
tions nor  indemnities  and  with  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Nations; 

"(3)  that  Parliament  be  immediately  convened; 

"(4)  that  binding  guarantees  be  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  military  administration  that  no  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  against  the  present  agitations." 

In  contrast  to  the  economic  causes  of  the  strikes 


in  Austria,  recent  Hungarian  strikes  have  been  due 
to.  political  inequalities  and  police  provocation.  To 
quote  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  June  25,  "The  Hungarian 
strikes  had  a  point  of  departure  in  the  assassination 
of  workmen  by  the  police.  They  also  reflect  a  new 
bid  for  the  electoral  reform  so  long  promised  them. 
It  is  a  struggle  of  the  people  against  Tisza  and  his 
friends." 

The  Nepszava,  June  22,  quotes  the  Hungarian 
strikers  as  saying:  "The  workmen  will  not  suffer  any 
provocation.  They  know  that  their  work  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  country  while  that  of  Wekerle  and 
Szterney  is  not." 

Meanwhile  the  parliamentary  situation  in  Austria 
remains  uncertain.   Von  Seidler,  in  order  to  keep  the 
support  of  the  Socialists  and  to  avoid  further  diffi- 
culties among  the  dissatisfied  peoples,  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  the  Parliament  meet  in  the  course  of 
the  month.   However,  the  opposition  of  the  Poles  con- 
tinues to  prevent  the  Government  from  securing  a 
majority.  The  Schwaebischur  Merkur,  July  -3,  sum- 
marizes this  situation:    "The  Socialists  declare  that 
they  will  only  be  able  to  prevent  a  general  strike  if 
the  Reichsrath  is  convened.  But  it  would  be  futile  to 
convoke  the  Chamber,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  a  majority.    The  German  National- 
ists, the  Christian  Socialists  (Catholic),  and  the  Uk- 
rainians, have  agreed  to  support  the  von  Seidler  Cabi- 
net.  But  they  are  not  enough.   The  Socialists  in  any 
case  will  not  vote  the  war  credits,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs  will  only  use  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  against  the  state.  Negotia- 
tions continue  with  the  Poles,  but  will 'they  consent 
to  a  compromise?" 

This  Stuttgart  paper  also  doubts  whether  von  Seid- 
ler can  remain  in  power.  But  the  real  question,  ac- 
cording to  all  candid  press  opinions,  is  not  whether 
von  Seidler  remains  or  retires.  It  is  whether  Parlia- 
ment will  be  convened  or  not.  If  Parliament  is  called 
as  the  majority  of  the  parties  demand,  a  Minister- 
President  will  have  to  be  found  who  can  build  a  ma- 
jority out  of  the  widely  divergent  elements  and  inter- 
ests which  are  at  present  represented  in  the  Reichs- 
rath. But  there  has  not  yet  appeared  any  member  of 
the  German  National  Party  who  would  win  the  sup- 
port of  any  one  of  the  opposition  peoples.  The  di- 
lemma therefore  continues. 
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Von  Kuehlmann's  Resignation 
The  reported  resignation  of  von  Kuehlmann  and 
the  possible  appointment  of  Admiral  von  Hintze  as 
his  successor  is  greeted  throughout  the  French  press 
as  a  triumph  for  the  pan-Germanist  and  militarist  ele- 
ment.   Le  Journal,  July  10,  expresses  the  prevailing 
opinion   when  it  says:    "Von  Kuehlmann  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  criticisms  of  the  pan-Germanists  who 
could  not  resign  themselves  to  seeing  him  remain  in 
power.    They  could  not  pardon  him  for  having  en- 
lightened German  public  opinion  concerning  the  true 
value  of  Hindenburg's  and  Ludendorff's  successes. 
The  military  party  has  joined  them,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  used  their  influence  with  the  Kaiser  to 
obtain  the  departure  of  this  importunate  person  who 
dared  to  doubt  the  victory  of  the  German  armies. 
Von  Kuehlmann's  retirement  constitutes,  therefore, 
a  resounding  success  for  the  pan-Germanists  and  for 
the  military  party.    This  success  appears  even  to  be 
emphasized  by  the  choice  of  Admiral  von  Hintze  as 
his  successor." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  probable 
fate  of  von  Hertling,  "the  pale  and  uncertain  Chan- 
cellor who  attempted  to  defend  von  Kuehlmann."  The 
writer  believes  that  von  Hertling's  situation  will  be- 
come "impossible  with  an  assistant  of  von  Hintze's 
temperament.    The  crisis  might,  therefore,  spread  to 
the  Chancellor.    The  names  of  men  who  might  suc- 
ceed him  are  already  being  whispered.   The  pan-Ger- 
manists would  like  Hindenburg,  but  they  would  ap- 
parently be  satisfied  with  Prince  von  Buelow,  who  is 
standing  in  the  wings  awaiting  his  hour.  However, 
the  present  crisis  points  to  a  very  clear  orientation 
of  German  policies  in  the  pan-Germanist  direction. 
The  Socialists  and  the  Liberals  are  definitely  rele- 
gated to  the  background.   The  conciliatory  tenden- 
cies are  sinking  in  this  wreck,  and  the  policy  of  Force 
and  of  the  Mailed  Fist  is  blatantly  triumphant." 

Pertinax  (Andre  Giroud)  writing  in  the  Echp  de 
Paris,  July  11,  does  not  endorse  this  opinion.  He 
believes  that,  at  heart,  the  German  Staff  and  von 
Kuehlmann  hold  the  same  ideas.    Both  desire  a  world 
domination  for  Germany,  although  they  may  differ 
as  to  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  aim.  The 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  pledged  himself  to  the 
policies  of  the  Staff  when  he  negotiated  the  treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest.    Even  in  the  matter 
of  von  Kuehlmann's  famous  speech  of  June  24,  the 
ideas  which  he  expressed  are  not  so  radically  op: 
posed  to  those  of  the  military  party  as  they  might 
appear  to  be  at  first  glance.    In  conclusion  the  writer 
says:     "In  spite  of  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  technical  means  which  are  at  their  disposal, 
the  German  High  Command,  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and 


even  the  Social  Democrats  are  pursuing  an  aim  which 
is  approximately  the  same.    Do  von  Kuehlmann's 
opinions  contradict  this  view  of  German  affairs?  By 
no  means.    The  Staff  may  have  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  of  Bucharest,  etc.,  have,  in  the 
Allied  countries,  discredited  the  protagonist  of  the 
'white  peace'   as  political  director,   and  that  his 
speeches,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  was  to  weaken 
the  morale  of  the  Germanic  masses,  no  longer  have 
the  merit  of  impairing  the  'internal  front'  of  our  Alli- 
ance.   The  numerous  enemies  of  the  statesman  are 
there  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling.    It  is  equally 
possible  that  the  Staff,  seeing  that  the  ideas  expressed 
by  the  Minister  appear  to  be  discredited  in  France, 
in  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  remains  only  one  thing  to 
do:  to  stiffen  up,  in  order  to  support  the  great  pan- 
Germanist  game." 

Le  Temps,  speaking  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  this  retirement,  says,  July  11:    "His  fall  has  a 
bearing  on  the  internal  life  of  Germany.    His  fate 
was,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  linked  with  that  of 
Count  Hertling,  and  the  Socialists  have  just  recently 
called  attention  to  this.    The  man  who  is  being  men- 
tioned as  his  possible  successor  is  a  court  officer,  a 
man  who  favors  secret  diplomacy  and  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  arranging  combinations  which  are  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  nations.     If  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Reichstag  declare  themselves  to  be  satisfied,  they  are 
not  hard  to  please.    Military  dictatorship  spreads  it- 
self openly  over  Germany.    Let  us  not  regret  this 
light  which  is  being  shown  us." 


NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Swiss  Comment  on  the  Military  Situation 
The  military  critic  of  the  National  Zeitung  (July 
6)  examines  the  last  reconnaissance  operations  car- 
ried out  on  the  French  front  and  defines  the  char- 
acter of  these  actions  in  the  present  stage  of  the  war. 
Whereas  formerly  the  raids  carried  out  on  the  eve 
of  an  enemy  offensive  made  it  possible  to  recognize 
the  modifications  which  had  occurred  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  front  and  to  deduce  the  extent  of  the  front 
held  by  the  identified  units  and  the  intentions  of  the 
opponent,  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  1918  in 
the  offensive  tactics  of  the  Germans  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  value  of  these  little  undertakings.  Since 
the  first  phase  of  the  attack  permits  the  rear  waves 
to  follow  the  progress  in  the  open,  it  becomes  use- 
less to  develop   approach   trenches.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  attack  being  organized  in  depth  and  usual!} 
remaining  unknown  to  the  first  line  troops,  it  becomes 
needless  to  modify  the  density  of  occupation  of  the 
trenches.    The  assault  troops  come  up  from  the  rear 
during  the  last  night  preceding  the  attack,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  prisoners  are  able  to  reveal  very  little, 

or  nothing. 

"However,"  continues  the  article,  "an  organiza- 
tion for  artillery  preparation  is  none  the  less  neces- 
sary. This  preparation  presupposes  a  great  concen- 
tration of  heavy  and  medium  caliber  guns;  if  this 
can  be  successfully  carried  out  little  by  little  under 
cover  of  the  night,  if  the  essential  aim  can  be  con- 
cealed from  the  first  line  troops,  and  even  if  camou- 
flage can  hide  it  from  the  aerial  observation  of  the 
enemy,  such  an  accumulation  of  material  cannot 
escape  a  reconnaissance  which  is  pushed  forward  for 
a  sufficient  distance.  However,  the  organization  of 
zones  of  defense  of  the  infantry,  which  likewise  en- 
sures the  protection  of  the  main  part  of  the  artillery, 
prevents  small  detachments  from  advancing  suffi- 
ciently. Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  a  sufficiently 
wide  front  to  the  undertaking;  the  result  of  this  is 
a  small  battle.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  great 
reconnoitering  operations  which  have  just  been  under- 
taken in  Flanders  and  along  the  Somme,  as  well  as 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Marne." 

According  to  Stegemann  (Bund,  July  5),  "the 
Germans,  who  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  concen- 
tration of  their  forces  for  a  new  battle,  are  maintain- 
ing a  purely  defensive  attitude.  The  fourth  blow  is 
approaching.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  judge  the  re- 
sult of  this  succession  of  great  battles,  which  consti- 
tutes the  German  offensive,  until  September." 

Stegemann's  comments,  usually  inclining  to  pro- 
German  color,  manifest  in  this  article  an  extraor- 
dinary change  in  tone. 

"If  this  war,"  he  declares  seriously,  "is  not  over 
in  1918,  it  will  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  end  either 
politically  or  militarily.  The  Allies  are  awaiting  the 
battle  with  increased  confidence;  they  still  have  re- 
serves at  their  disposal,  and  the  abundance  of  Ameri- 
can reinforcements  is  bringing  them  moral  guaran- 
tees." 

Concerning  the  importance  of  this  aid,  Stegemann 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  his  latest  estimates  are 
out  of  date.  "We  estimated  the  American  strength 
at  500,000  combatants,  of  which  250,000  are  trained 
for  open  warfare  and  250,000  for  trench  warfare 
only.  We  must  add  that  these  figures  are  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  first  million  has  already  been 
passed  and  although  50  per  cent  have  come  across 
since  April,  and  have  consequently  had  only  a  sum- 
mary instruction,  the  force  of  masses  makes  itself 
felt  in  defensive  warfare.  The  most  difficult  prob- 
lem will  be  to  prepare  this  mass  for  a  war  of  move- 
ment, which  is  the  only  one  which  leads  to  victory. 
The  English,  who  have  mobilized  several  million  men 
with  astounding  success,  and  who  have  even  been 
surpassed  in  this  by  the  Americans,  experienced  this 
difficulty.  It  is  the  French  Army,  with  its  trained 
Staff,  its  excellent  body  of  officers,  its  flexible  sol- 
diers who  always  manage  to  land  on  their  feet,  which 
remains  the  brain  and  marrow  of  the  military  resist- 
ance of  the  Allies.  It  has  been  greatly  weakened, 
but  it  is  still  in  line.  The  assembled  forces  of  the 
German  Army,  after  having  inflicted  serious  wounds 
on  the  English  and  French  in  three  successive  battles, 


is  going  to  find  itself  opposed  by  English,  French, 
and  American  forces.  The  new  battle,  at  any  rate, 
will  bring  the  decision  closer.  But  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  draw  political  consequences  from  it?  That  is 
another  question." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Delay  in  the  Offensive 

The  military  critic  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
June  30,  calls  attention  to  the  delay  in  the  new  Ger- 
man offensive.  German  readers  are  warned  against 
too  high  hopes  from  the  German  offensive.  It  is  not 
a  question,  this  paper  explains,  of  dealing  a  decisive 
blow  which  would  defeat  the  enemy.  The  German 
Staff  will  remain  faithful  to  the  method  which  it  has 
adopted  since  the  beginning  of  spring:  "The  shat- 
tering and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army  will 
continue." 

"After  this  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  awaiting 
the  political  result  which  will  be  brought  about  by 
this  strategy  for  the  question  of  peace,  and  the  only 
thing  which  will  remain  to  be  done  will  be  to  under- 
take the  difficult  translation  of  military  results  into 
diplomatic  results  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
statesmen.  What  proves  that  the  method  of  the  High 
Command  is  the  right  one  is  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
is  becoming  aware  of  the  true  military  situation.  Be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  talk  of  peace  it  is,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable that  the  enemy  recognize  the  impossibil- 
ity of  continuing  the  struggle.  During  the  last  few 
days  a  significant  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  taken  place  in  the  French  press. 

"The  German  papers  have  not  insisted  in  vain 
on  the  battle  which  Hindenburg  is  waging  against 
the  enemies'  reserves.  England  was  the  first  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  ideas  thus  circulated.  In  France 
the  military  critics  have  so  far  limited  themselves  to 
entertaining  the  illusions  of  the  public  by  meaning- 
less phrases,  and  allowing  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
Germans  had  held  only  geographic  objectives. 

"Concerning  this,"  continues  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung, "we  point  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  illustrious 
names,  French  military  comment  is  on  the  whole 
painfully  weak.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  arti- 
cles which  appear  in  the  English  press.  However, 
even  the  French  press  is  beginning  to  speak  of  the 
crisis  in  effectives.  It  is  becoming  aware  of  the  re- 
sults realized  by  the  Germans  on  the  French  reserves. 
.  .  .  This  change  is  not  due  to  a  sudden  flash  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  French  military  crit- 
ics, but  to  the  confidential  information  given  by  the 
Minister  of  War  on  the  subject  of  the  losses  suffered 
by  France  since  March  21. 

"It  is  in  vain  that  attempts  are  made  to  console 
the  French  public  by  talking  of  the  American  aid. 
It  is  well  known  in  Paris  that  the  French  Army  alone 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  Germans.  It  is  always  this 
.army  which  is  sent  to  the  threatened  points.  Hinden- 
burg's  blows  are  little  by  little  pounding  to  dust  the 
best  combat  troops  of  the  Allies.  Wilson  can  only 
send  over  an  inexperienced  and  poorly  instructed 
mass;  France  alone  possesses  real  soldiers." 

The  military  critics  of  a  considerable  number  of 
German  papers  have  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
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that  Hindenburg  cannot  delay  long  before  striking 
a  new,  and  perhaps  a  decisive,  blow  on  the  Western 
front.    Colonel  von  der  Osten-Sacken  outlines  the 
military  situation  in  the  Rheinish-Westfaelische  Zei- 
tung,  July  1.    He  explains  the  part  played  by  Gen- 
eral Foch  from  the  moment  when  he  took  over  the 
Supreme  Command  of  the  Western  front.    He  be- 
lieves that  the  French  army  has  exhausted  its  reserves; 
otherwise  Foch  would  have  undertaken  the  large  oper- 
ations which  alone  are  capable  of  seriously  modify- 
ing the  situation.    Foch  does  not  know  where  to  find 
the  contingents  which  he  needs.    Italy  cannot  send 
him  any  and  America  is  sending  men  but  not  sol- 
diers.   "The  decisive  battle,"  continues  this  paper, 
"will  have  been  waged  before  the  Americans  are  in 
condition  to  fight.    Foch  need  expect  no  help.    It  is, 
therefore,  extremely  important  for  him  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  surprised  again,  but  to  discover  the 
time  and  the  sector  where  the  offensive  is  to  be 
launched.    It  appears  that  our  enemies  are  expect- 
ing a  new  offensive  in  Picardy.    Are  they  sure  that 
they  are  not  mistaken?     The  Montdidier-Chateau- 
Thierry  front  is  also  severely  threatened.  Who  knows 
but  what  Hindenburg  may  attack  at  this  point,  or  even 

further  south?" 

The  question  of  French  reserves  is  also  discussed 
by  General  von  Ardenne  who  again  feels  the  need, 
it  seems,  of  convincing  himself  that  they  no  longer  ex- 
ist, and  of  verifying  his  former  calculations.  He 
writes  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  3: 

"Foch  has  been  obliged  to  eat  up  his  capital  and 
to  satisfy  his  immediate  needs  by  using  up  the  re- 
serves which  he  was  holding  for  the  future.  His 
forces  have  melted  in  his  hands  and  he  has  split  up 
his  general  reserves  into  partial  reserves,  since  con- 
sumed by  local  actions.  The  defeat  of  the  English 
in  the  region  of  La  Fere  forced  him  to  engage  pre- 
maturely one-third  of  his  reserve  army,  which  was 
composed  of  about  sixty  divisions,  in  order  to  hold 
the  two  banks  of  the  Somme  before  Amiens.  When 
the  English  front  was  pierced  in  Flanders  he  had  to 
give  up  unwillingly  twenty  new  divisions  which  saved 
the  English  from  disaster.  Finally,  the  June  attack 
of  the  von  Hutier  army  forced  him  again  to  engage 
ten  other  divisions  in  order  to  reinforce  the  eight 
divisions  which  were  fighting  in  the  first  lines.  ^ 

"Thus  he  has  practically  used  up  his  reserve 
army.  In  spite  of  his  attempt  to  gather  available 
units  from  every  corner,  possibly  increased  by  the 
American  reinforcements,  he  has  lost  his  freedom  of 
movement  and  initiative. 

"The  main  part  of  his  forces  is  probably  gathered 
south  of  the  Aisne,  with  Compiegne  as  supporting 
point  for  the  left  wing.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
the  partial  attack  was  launched  during  the  last  days 
of  June  along  the  Ambleny-Montgobert  front,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  definite  information  concerning  the 
position  of  the  German  forces  and  the  plans  of  the 
enemy.  But  these  reconnaissance  operations,  carried 
out  along  the  whole  front  from  Nieuport  to  Muelhau- 
sen,  did  not  succeed  in  solving  the  mystery  which  ^en- 
shrouds the  intentions  of  the  German  Commanad." 
"Commenting  on  the  same  matter,  the  military 


critic  of  the  Deutsche  Tageszeilung,  July  1,  says:  "H 
Foch  hoped  to  regain  the  inilative  In  these  opera- 
tions, and  if  he  believed  that  he  could  comfort  pub- 
lic opinion  by  some  brilliant  tactical  success,  he  was 
grievously  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  in 
no  condition  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  operations 
by  a  great  action.  He  is  carrying  out  a  work  of  tac- 
tical makeshift,  when  only  broad  strategic  operations 
could  modify  the  situation." 

Socialist  Opposition  in  the  Reichstag 
The  declarations  by  Scheidemann  and  Ledebour, 
leaders  respectively  on  the  Majority  and  Minority 
wings  of  the  Socialist  Party,  made  in  the  Reichstag, 
July  3,  were  characterized  by  the  Easier  Nachrichten 
(July  5)  as  the  "most  important  political  event  in 
Germany  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  Although 
such  extreme  statements  are  uncommon,  this  new  atti- 
tude by  the  Socialists  is  generally  taken  as  a  decided 
departure  from  their  policy  of  accord  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Prior  to  this  debate  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  Majority  had  been  one  of  closest  co-opera- 
tion, or  at  least   tolerance,   with   the  Government. 
Scheidemann  himself  has  often  enough  been  accused 
by  his  own  party  of  being  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   But  now  he  abruptly  comes  out  and  protests 
against  the  domination  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
against  the  war  policy  with  which  it  leads  the  coun- 
try.   How  can  this  opposition  be  explained?    Is  it 
because  Scheidemann  has  wind  of  certain  projects  the 
Staff  and  Government  propose  to  put  into  operation 
when  the  Reichstag  goes  on  its  summer  vacation, 
or  does  he  speak  because  he  feels  that  the  mass  of  his 
party  behind  him  demands  peace  and  a  vigorous 
attitude  by  its  party  leaders? 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  speeches  in 
question  delivered   in  the  Reichstag,  July  3,  by 
Scheidemann  and  Ledebour  and  from  the  reply  by 
Vice-Chancellor  von  Payer.    (Vorwaerts,  July  4.) 
Herr  Scheidemann  said: 

"I  suggest  that  you  shall  invite  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have,  or  have  had,  to  do  officially  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Chancellors,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Ambassadors,  and  other  diplomatists  to  a 
confidential  discussion  of  Herr  von  Kuehlmann's 
speech  last  Monday  week.    I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  one  of  them  will  contradict  the  Secretary  of 
State's  utterances.    Many  perhaps  will  declare  that 
this  speech  was  a  great  mistake — this  sort  of  thing 
may  be  thought,  but  not  uttered.    (Laughter.)  W< 
must  most  resolutely  combat  this  view,  which  is  J 
quently  met  with  in  private  conversation.    Herr  von 
Kuehlmann  uttered  what  we  all  think.    (Cheers  on 
the  Left;  denials  on  the  Right.)    His  speech  would 
have  become  a  political  act  if  a  second  speech  had  not 
followed  the  next  day.    In  excuse  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  I  can  repeat  that  he  has  not  recalled  his  first 
speech,  but  has — the  tone  makes  the  music— done  jusl 
enough  seriously  to  weaken  its  significance  and  has 
thereby  again  destroyed  the  good  he  had  almost  bee 
able  to  bring  about.    One  can  easily  imagine  to  what 
drumfire  of  telephone  and  verbal  reproaches  and  ad- 
jurations the  Secretary  of  State  was  exposed  when  he 
spoke.    Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  himself  in  how  many 
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variations  he  then  heard  the  eternal  and  imperish- 
able word  of  State  obscurantism.  'You  are  quite 
right,  my  dear  fellow,  but  such  things  should,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  not  be  uttered.' 

"It  is  not  one  of  the  ennobling  effects  of  war  that 
through  it  an  atmosphere  of  publice  falsehood  has 
been  produced,  in  which  every  true  word  is  regarded 
as  dangerous.  Let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this 
superstition;  let  us  make  an  end  of  the  system  of 
lying.  We  can  do  it.  It  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  if 
we  say  as  loudly  and  as  frequently  as  possible,  'We 
are  indeed  willing  and  able  to  assert  ourselves  against 
the  whole  world,  but  ...  we  shall  never  be 
placed  by  military  means  in  a  position  of  power  to 
subject  the  world  to  our  will.'  This  recognition,  re- 
peatedly uttered  and  applied  logically  to  our  policy, 
is  the  only  means  of  really  ending  the  war  in  a  period 
that  one  can  foresee.  The  greatest  military  success, 
even  if  it  brought  this  war  to  a  provisional  conclu- 
sion, would  only  bring  us  a  truce,  and  not  the  peace 
which  should  give  us  the  possibility  of  recovering 
from  the  frightful  suffering  of  this  war. 

"So  much  has  been  said  about  the  peace  offen- 
sive. I  counsel  trying  an  offensive  hitherto  unat- 
tempted,  the  offensive  of  truth.  That  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  offensive  for  which  courage  is  most  wanting. 
We  shall  sooner  get  a  half  or  three-quarter  peace 
offer  than  a  policy  of  unconditional  truth  and  clear- 
ness. Herr  von  Kuehlmann's  retreat  before  Main 
Headquarters  opens  for  us  unpleasing  prospects  in 
this  respect.  Where  is  the  man  in  civilian  costume 
who  says,  unalarmed,  to  the  gentleman  at  Main  Head- 
quarters that  they  are  self -deceived  if  they  believe 
they  are  able  to  impose  peace  on  the  world?  They 
can,  perhaps,  take  Paris;  perhaps  expel  the  English 
from  France;  perhaps  reduce  all  our  enemies  to  a 
position  in  which  they  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
clude peace,  but  by  purely  military  means  they  will 
never  attain  the  world  peace  which  the  German  peo- 
ple desire  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sword  alone  can- 
not win  that;  it  is  only  possible  by  clever  political 
procedure.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Main  Headquarters 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this.  They  are 
dilettanti  in  politics.  They  should  remove  their  hands 
from  politics,  which  they  do  not  understand  too  well, 
in  order  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  trouble 
their  military  performances,  which  we  admire,  by  po- 
litical criticism. 

"Instead  of  this  we  are  now  experiencing  indi- 
cations of  an  ambition  so  obtrusive  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily  evoke  the  most  acute  conflict.  Whether  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Government  personally  liked  their 
utterances  made  here  to  be  censored  by  the  military 
I  leave  aside  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  cannot 
please  the  Reichstag.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  in  itself 
outrageous  that  it  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Press 
how  it  shall  regard  Ministers'  speeches.  But  that 
the  Press  is  not  allowed  by  the  quarter  which  itself 
is  furious  about  Ministerial  speeches  to  give  a  speech 
the  sense  it  really  had  is  an  absolutely  intolerable 
position  ....  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Press 
i?  approaching  bad  times  when  the  Reichstag  shall 
be  in  recess,  for  the  constitutional  situation  under 


which  we  live  is  military  absolutism  only  tempered 
by  fear  of  a  Parliamentary  scandal.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  The  gentlemen  of  the  Government  are  not 
to  be  envied.  This  civil  Government  of  people  tried 
in  a  hundred  battles  does  not  appear  always  to  be 
clear  as  to  the  entire  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  greatness  of  its  task.  The  thought  that  it  is  called, 
or  could  be  called,  to  lead  our  people  from  this  fright- 
ful catastrophe  to.  a  better  time  ought  to  fill  it  with 
such  irresistible  energy  that  all  obstacles  must  be 
shattered  by  its  activity.  (Loud  cheers  from  the 
Left.)" 

Herr  Ledebour  said: 

"I  do  not  consider  it  our  place  «to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  recipe  for  attaining  world  domination. 
Herr  Scheidemann  shows  a  remarkable  loss  of  mem- 
ory when  he  declares  that  he  and  his  friends  insisted 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  for  a  peace  with- 
out annexations.  While  we  were  still  members  of 
the  same  parliamentary  (Socialist)  group,  we  de- 
manded that  the  party  should  support  this  principle, 
but  the  Majority  did  not  desire  it.  Herr  Scheide- 
mann states  that  the  Government  came  into  the  war 
without  a  definite  program.  This  shows  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  forces  which  are  now  push- 
ing for  annexations  in  Germany  and  which  are  influ- 
encing the  Government.    .    .  . 

"From  the  beginning  the  Military  Court  cama- 
rilla has  been  following  a  policy  of  world  domina- 
tion; it  has  secret  influences  with  the  Monarchy,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  airs  its  views  openly.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  humbly  murmurs,  'Pater,  peccavi.' 
The  majority  of  this  House  is  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
Secretary  of  State.  By  attempting  to  retain  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  after  this  incredible  affront,  it  only 
subjects  itself  the  more  surely  to  domination  of  the 
military  pedants.  The  one  obvious  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  when  a  Secretary  of  State  goes  against  the 
policy  of  the  camarilla,  he  is  unqualifiedly  dis- 
avowed. 

"It  is  said  that  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
demands  the  accession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Prussia. 
This  is  a  pretty  blunt  answer  to  the  representative 
from  these  provinces  who  complained  that  the  wishes 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  matter  of  autonomy  were 
completely  disregarded.  The  Government  should 
prevent  such  political  meddling  by  the  military.  Still, 
as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  the  military  pe- 
dants and  the  Chancellor  do  not  differ  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  such  forceful  measures  toward  the  Im- 
perial Provinces,  for  the  Chancellor,  when  he  was 
Minister  President  of  Bavaria,  suggested  that  Alsace 
should  be  given  to  Bavaria,  while  Lorraine  fell  to 
Prussia.  Such  activities  when  they  are  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  dynasty,  are  encouraged  by  the  rulers. 

"We  see  the  same  tendencies  in  the  East.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  thrust  the  ducal  crown  of 
Courland  upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  disre- 
gard the  law  of  primogeniture  in  other  provinces. 
This  involves  a  lasting  danger  to  universal  peace. 
The  new  censorship  law  forbids  discussion  of  at- 
tempts to  form  a  new  Baltic  state  from  Courland, 
Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Presumably  these  negotia- 
tions cannot  bear  the  light  of  publicity.    Have  any 
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steps  been  taken  to  bring  those  German  torturers 
to  trial  who  swarmed  among  the  people  of  the  occu- 
pied Baltic  Provinces?  The  military  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Germans  in  the  Ukraine  alone  show  the  in- 
ability of  German  policy  to  bring  about  universal 
peace  and  the  reconciliation  of  peoples.  Everywhere 
our  measures  have  embittered  the  people  against  us. 
Never  again  should  the  German  proletariat  offer  to 
assist  the  overthrow  of  a  revolutionary  Government 
in  Russia  in  order  that  a  reactionary  one  take  its 
place.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  German  proletariat  to 
encourage  revolution  everywhere  "  (Vio- 
lent commotion.   The  President's  bell). 

"President  Fehrenbach:  "When  I  ring,  the  rep- 
resentative must  cease  talking.  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  future.  For  the  expression  'to  encour- 
age revolution'  I  call  the  representative  to  order." 

In  answer  to  these  speeches,  Vice  Chancellor  von 
Payer  made  the  following  reply: 

"In  all  countries  there  are  conflicts  between  the 
High  Command  and  the  Government.  The  former 
has  a  right  to  give  the  latter  its  opinion  on  every- 
thing relating  to  the  outcome  of  the  war.  It  is  false 
to  say  that  we  have  capitulated  before  the  General 
Staff.  Each  time  it  is  necessary  we  know  how  to 
maintain  our  policy.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Scheidemann  and  withdraw  if  the 
relations  which  he  demands  cannot  be  established 
with  the  High  Command.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
duty  to  remain  at  our  post  during  the  critical  circum- 
stances through  which  our  country  is  passing. 

"We  should,"  said  von  Payer,  turning  to  the  So- 
cialists, "collaborate  until  the  day  of  peace.  The  So- 
cialists can  take  their  choice.  They  should  ask  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  wish  to  aid  us  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  present,  or  whether  they 
desire  that  our  relations  bcome  increasingly  difficult. 
"As  for  us,  we  will  continue  on  our  route,  because  it 
leads  not  to  military  despotism  and  to  a  peace  of  con- 
quests, but  to  the  peace  of  conciliation  desired  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Reichstag." 

In  a  brief  rejoinder,  Scheidemann  declared  that 
he  had  nothing  to  retract  from  his  previous  remarks. 
"We  wish  to  work  together,  but  our  collaboration 
presumes  a  precise  position  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  regards  peace.  What  we  want  is  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  nothing  else." 

The  German  press  comments  at  great  length  upon 
the  Socialist  declarations.  The  Pan-German  papers 
see  in  the  radical  position  taken  by  the  party  leaders 
a  means  of  splitting  the  Reichstag  Majority.  The 
Liberal  papers  on  the  whole  are  surprised  and  irri- 
tated that  the  Socialists  took  so  radical  a  step  without 
first  consulting  and  coming  into  an  accord  with  them. 
To  quote  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten  (July 
5) :  "The  majority  parties  have  been  greatly  sur- 
prised at  Scheidemann's  menace.  The  Scheidemann 
group  forms  a  part  of  the  Majority  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  maintain  its  position. 
The  Government  can  not  continue  unless  the  Majority 
votes  the  budget  and  shows  its  will  to  maintain  the 
Government  as  it  stands.    If  this  majority  is  secured 


by  the  addition  of  a  non-Socialist  element  then  the 
whole  question  of  the  majority  in  its  relation  with  the 
Government  is  re-opened.    .    .  . 

Such  an  attitude  by  the  Socialists,  if  accompanied 
by  further  discussion  in  the  full  sessions  of  next  week 
will,  it  is  feared,  threaten  the  present  majority  and 
gravely  compromise  the  political  situation. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (July  4)  observes  that 
von  Payer  declared  that  "the  pictures  painted  by 
Scheidemann  are  false,  but  he  did  not  bring  decisive 
proofs  to  support  his  contradictions." 

The  Liberal  papers,  pleased  that  von  Payer 
showed  his  accord  with  many  of  the  principles  men- 
tioned by  Scheidemann,  raise  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  Government  has  sufficient  force  to  establish 
them  in  the  face  of  military  opposition. 

Vorwaerts  approves  the  declaration  of  Scheide- 
mann, and  more  especially  the  "truth  offensive,"  he 
demanded.  "We  must  admit  that  the  economic 
strength  of  the  German  people  is  not  inexhaustible. 
For  the  Allies  to  shut  Germany  off  from  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  means  an  increasing  difficulty 
for  us.  The  sooner  we  admit  this  frankly,  the  sooner 
will  our  enemies  believe  us  when  we  assure  them  that 
this  state  of  affairs  will  oblige  us  to  make  increased 
military  efforts  for  years  ahead,  rather  than  to  accept 
dishonorable  conditions  of  peace,  which  would  com- 
promise the  vital  interests  of  the  German  people.  A 
decent  end  of  the  war  for  all  is  what  the  German  So- 
cialists demand;  and  this  is  the  aim  which  conforms 
as  much  to  the  interests  of  our  enemy  as  to  our  own." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austro-Hungarian 

General  von  Arz  on  General  Foch 
In  an  interview  in  the  Vienna  Neue  F reie  Presse, 
June  27,  General  von  Arz,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian General  Staff,  gives  his  views  on  the 
situation  on  the  West  Front  and  outlines  what  he  con- 
siders the  difficulties  confronting  General  Foch.  He 
also  pays  a  tribute  to  his  "brothers-in-arms"  who,  he 
states,  continue  from  victory  to  victory. 

"Certainly,"  says  General  Arz,  "the  new  and  glori- 
ous successes  of  our  ever  victorious  brothers-in-arms 
in  the  West,  which  beyond  question  signify  the  first 
lines  of  communications  of  the  present  great  march  to 
victory,  have  again  given  great  satisfaction  and  heart- 
felt pleasure  amongst  us.  How  can  that  be  otherwise 
while  a  mutual  esteem  exists  unshakable  not  only  in 
the  Armies  but  also  in  the  soul  of  the  peoples. 

"You  ask  whether  the  present  Generalissimo  of 
the  Allied  Armies,  General  Foch,  who  is  without  doubt 
a  distinguished  leader,  may  not  have  himself  to  blame 
for  the  enormous  differences  that  exist  between  the 
position  of  the  French  Army  in  the  Fall  of  1914,  when 
this  General  was  commander  of  the  9th  French  Army 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Maine,  which  the  French  General 
Staff  attempted  to  transform  into  the  legend  of  a  great 
success,  and  the  present  circumstances  which  control 
the  same  battlefield  and  have  led  to  a  complete  re- 
verse for  the  Allied  troops?  General  Foch  undoubt- 
edly has  frequently  considered  such  a  comparison  dur- 
ing the  days  in  which  his  reserves  melted  away  in  a 
bloody  and  unsuccessful  offensive,  reserves  which  he 
dreamed  sometime  to  lead  to  a  decisive  victory.  He 
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is  right,  in  1914  the  Central  Powers  were  forced  to 
send  their  most  valuable  reserves  against  the  Rus- 
sian Armies  whose  masses  began  to  overrun  the  bor- 
ders of  both  monarchies.  This  naturally  weakened 
the  shock-strength  of  the  German  Army  which  battled 
in  France,  so  that  country  decided  to  change  its  plan 
from  that  of  a  bold  advancing  offensive  to  a  defensive 
tactics  so  as  to  reap  the  benefit  from  those  first  vic- 
tories which  later  Franco-British  attacks  could  not 
shatter.  At  that  time  the  French  troops  were  still 
drunk  with  confidence  since  they  believed  with  cer- 


tainty that  the  Central  Powers  would  be  forced  to 
wreck  themselves  upon  the  enormous  pressure  which 
the  Russian  armed  masses  threw  into  the  conflict.  The 
picture  has  most  certainly  changed  materially.  The 
incidents  in  the  East,  the  four  peace  treaties,  have 
cleared  forever  the  enormous  fronts  on  that  side  of 
the  theater  of  war.  The  troops  of  the  Central  Powers, 
which  in  the  four  years  of  continued  fighting,  have 
increased  their.fighting  strength,  and  experience,  have, 
aside  from  the  overwhelming  technical  perfection,  still 
further  increased  the  attack  strength  of  their  armies; 
and  the  enemy  hurries  from  defeat  to  defeat." 
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The  Coming  Offensive 
The  British  press  has  not  yet  had  time  to  digest 
the  meaning  of  Foreign  Minister  von  Kuehlmann's 
reported  resignation,  but  the  larger  world  of  German 
policy  which  concerns  the  imminent  resumption  of 
the  offensive  is  speculated  upon  carefully  and  repeat- 
edly by  British  political  and  military  writers.  Of 
the  former  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  the  vigorous  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Observer  (July  7)  takes  account  of  the 
immensely  heightened  morale  of  the  Allied  armies 
and  calls  the  week  which  included  the  Fourth  of  July 
"the  greatest  in  other  ways  than  fighting  action,  but 
partly  in  that  also,  that  the  Allies  have  known  for 
long." 

"Morally,"  continues  Mr.  Garvin,  "there  has  been 
no  greater  since  the  war  began,  and  let  us  not  forget 
that  moral  staying  power  on  our  side  is  the  paramount 
factor.  There  is  something  more  formidable  for  Ger- 
many than  the  piling  up  of  military  reinforcements. 
In  connection  with  the  Fourth  of  July,  President  Wil- 
son at  Washington's  tomb,  Mr.  Churchill  in  London, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  amongst  the  American  troops  in 
France,  have  declared  in  terms  that  can  never  be  re- 
tracted the  Allies  unalterable  resolve  on  absolute  vic- 
tory for  principles  through  arms. 

"There  is  only  one  doubt.  The  most  formidable 
German  blow  has  still  to  be  met,  and  soon.  If  we 
come  well  through  that  ordeal  the  Allies  will  be  as- 
sured of  the  most  overwhelming  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  absolute  victory.  But  let  us  not  halloa  until 
we  are  out  of  the  next  wood.  Nothing  is  finer  about  our 
people  in  their  present  mood  than  their  experienced 
scorn  of  the  cheaper  optimism.  They  are  more  set 
and  indomitable  than  ever  now  just  because  they  re- 
fuse to  be  deluded. 

"We  are  in  the  last  month  of  the  fourth  year. 
In  the  three  weeks  before  it  closes  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  West  may  well  have  to  pass  through  the  cli- 
max of  the  military  test.  We  notice  that  some  of  the 
facile  purveyors  of  verbal  saccharine  are  minimizing 
the  prospect  of  the  next  German  push  just  as  they  did 
before.  They  say  that  the  enemy  cannot  strike  his  big- 
gest blow  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  must 
have  already  struck  it  when  his  accumulated  power 
for  this  campaign  was  full  and  fresh.  Likewise  they 
say  again  that  the  enemy's  continued  delay  means 
some  weakness  and  must  be  due  to  fear  or  'flu. 

"These  interpretations  are  plausible,  but  they  are 
not  sound.  The  delay  which  some  think  so  unusual 
is  the  third  interval  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  normal  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  campaign.  The  opening  on- 
slaught at  first  anticipated  by  the  Allies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  only  came  towards  the  end.  There 
was  another  prolonged  and  remarkable  lull — it  was 


even  called  mysterious — before  the  storm  broke  again 
over  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  the  enemy  swept 
down  to  the  Marne.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  was 
the  same  fatuous  cackling  about  German  weakness 
and  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  cheaper  opti- 
mists. In  each  case  when  the  event  came  the  German 
blow  was  harder  and  went  further  than  even  severe 
thinkers  had  reckoned  for.  Let  us  not  minimize  the 
prospect  now,  but,  despite  its  reality,  keep  level  con- 
fidence in  our  own  strength. 

"In  a  word,  the  Ludendorff  play  is  a  massive 
piece,  and  takes  time  to  mount.    For  the  extent  of 
these  stretched  delays  there  are  two  reasons,  one 
good  from  the  Allies'  point  of  view,  the  other  bad. 
The  good  reason  is  that  of  our  air-predominance  which 
forces  the  enmy  to  lose  time — urgently  valuable  as 
it  is  to  him — by  compelling  him  to  resort  to  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  hide  his  movements.  The  bad  reason 
is  that  the  Germans  use  every  hour  of  the  time  for 
working  and  thinking  and  improving  their  plans. 
They  are  not  supermen,  but  they  are  the  most  thor- 
ough persons  at  their  military  business.  Everyone 
knows  that  they  have  fresh  reserves  and  the  advan- 
tages of  initiative  and  position.    We  must  not  forget 
that  they  can  start  from  the  lines  gained  by  their  two 
former  offensives.    They  are  nearer  Paris,  Amiens, 
and  the  Channel  ports  than  is  pleasant.    If  we  had  a 
hundred  miles  depth  for  maneuver  in  front  of  these 
objectives  and  could  yield  half  the  ground  with  im- 
punity, the  worst  of  the  war  would  be  already  over. 
As  it  is,  if  the  Allies  come  well  through  the  next  six 
weeks,  the  worst  of  the  war  will  be  assuredly  over. 
But  not  until  then. 

"Meanwhile  all  the  Allied  Armies  feel  themselves 
ready  for  any  emergency.  In  brilliant  little  actions 
they  have  all  been  fighting  in  the  finest  style.  Aus- 
tralians and  Americans — the  latter  were  fresh  boys 
amazed  by  their  first  experience  of  modern  action,  but 
glorious  in  it — celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
storming  Hamel,  near  Amiens,  carrying  it  with  surest 
drive  and  skill,  capturing  1,500  prisoners.  North  and 
south  of  the  Aisne,  at  Autreches  and  Laversine  Gorge, 
the  French  with  the  same  suddenness  and  grip  have 
bitten  into  the  enemy.  In  their  own  favorite  angle 
west  of  Chateau  Thierry — the  point  nearest  Paris— 
the  Americans  at  Vaux  did  one  of  their  best  strokes, 
as  notable  for  staff-work  as  for  fighting." 

The  soberer  anticipations  of  military  critics  are 
well  expressed  in  an  article  contributed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Repington  to  the  Morning  Post  of  July  10.  Col. 
Repington  entitles  this  article:  "A  Glance  Round: 
Land  and  Sea;"  and  the  wide  perspective  of  his  sub- 
ject-matter and  conclusions  amply  justifies  his  title. 
He  concludes  with  a  characteristic  tribute  to  the 
Americans  and  an  appeal  to  the  Allied  command  as 
soon  as  possible  to  concentrate  the  American  troops 
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under  an  independent  American  command.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

"The  days  pass  by  without  bringing  us  the  always 
expected  news  of  the  German  attack,  and  while  the 
enemy  delays  his  stroke  we  have  leisure  to  look  round 
and  to  glance  at  other  happenings  and  German  com- 
ments thereon. 

'if  the  German  Press  continues  to  distort  facts  as 
it  is  doing  now,  it  will  end  by  convincing  its  readers 
that  the  Austrian  defeat  in  Italy  was  a  victory.  It  is 
amusing  to  notice  the  use  made  of  the  spate  on  the 
Piave  to  explain  away  the  Austrian  failure.  All  the 
German  Press  is  full  of  it.  The  mighty  stream,  we 
are  told,  became  a  sea.  It  carried  away  everything  in 
its  path.  No  food  or  reinforcements  could  cross.  The 
liver  was  a  cataract  many  miles  wide.  And  so 
forth.  But  two  questions  occur  to  us.  If  these  things 
were  so,  how  could  the  Austrian  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  right  bank?  Many  divisions  were 
across.  They  were  withdrawn.  If  the  river  could  be 
crossed  from  the  right  bank  to  the  left,  why  not  from 
the  left  bank  to  the  right?  These  German  tales  are 
mere  inventions  to  cover  up  the  Austrian  failure,  and 
even  a  child  can  see  through  them. 

'"Moreover,  there  were  German  Generals  of  high 
rank  acting  as  mentors  to  the  Austrian  High  Com- 
mand. Did  they  think  that  a  Venetian  fiumana  was  a 
nice,  quiet,  disciplined  trout-stream  like — let  us  say 
—the  Dreisam  at  Freiburg?  We  are  almost  disposed 
to  believe  it,  and  that  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
Germans  to  their  allies  to  lay  on  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  premature  attack  and  of  its  disastrous  conclusion. 
The  misconduct  of  the  Piave  is  camouflage,  and 
nothing  else. 

"I  have  not  hitherto  referred  to  the  rumors,  since 
denied,  of  the  great  changes  in  the  Austrian  High 
Command,  because  one  could  not  count  upon  them 
until  they  were  officially  confirmed.  They  came  from 
a  German  source  and  can  be  traced  to  a  German  news- 
paper. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Luden- 
dorjff  interested  himself  in  this  matter  after  the  Aus- 
trian retreat,  and  possibly  journeyed  far  to  impose 
his  will.  I  expect  that  the  German  newspaper  report 
accurately  disclosed  the  desire  of  German  Main  Head- 
quarters to  control  the  future  operations  in  Italy,  and 
that  the  attempt  failed  before  Austrian  objection.  It 
is  Ludendorff's  game  now  to  set  the  Austrians  going 
again  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  to  seize  the 
moment  when  the  impulsive  Piave  becomes  the  miser- 
aide  little  streamlet  that  it  often  does  in  the  summer 
months.  But  I  think  also  that  Ludendorff  will  con- 
elude  that  Hindenburgian  tactics  are  difficult  when 
I  he  Italian  front  attacked  is  only  eighty  miles  from  the 
/Vstico  to  the  sea.  I  should  judge  that  Ludendorff  will 
demand  that  the  whole  front  must  be  threatened  from 
the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  Adriatic,  and  he  may  call  up 
some  ol  the  German  divisions  from  Rumania  to  act 
as  spear-head  again.  By  hook  or  crook  the  Germans 
must  force  the  Austrians  into  the  fire-light  once  more, 
and  nothing  will  be  spared  to  effect  this  purpose. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  other  flank  of  the  deployment 
of  the  Central  Powers,  namely,  the  North  Sea,  we  ob- 
serve much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  Ger- 


man Press  about  the  new  British  minefields,  which  ap- 
pear to  inconvenience  the  enemy  considerably.  It 
would  be  an  error,  says  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
not  to  admit  that  the  new  British  mine-war  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  Germans  say  that  'hundreds  of  thous- 
ands' of  British  mines  have  been  laid,  that  our  mine- 
field across  the  southwest  outlet  of  the  North  Sea  has 
been  enlarged,  and  that  the  broad  northern  branch  of 
the  same  sea  has  been  'closed'  by  a  broken  chain  of 
minefields  reaching  almost  to  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetlands.  These  things  appear  to  disturb  the  enemy 
considerably.  Are  they  interfering  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  prepared  under  different  conditions? 
It  would  almost  appear  so.  In  any  case,  the  German 
prefers  to  prepare  a  plan  meticulously  from  fixed  and 
certain  data,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  throw  him  out  is 
to  present  him  constantly  with  fresh  and  unexpected 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  sea  warfare. 
An  oversea  expedition  against  England  is  a  pretty 
serious  gamble  in  any  event,  but  when  fresh  arrange- 
ments and  dispositions  constantly  upset  the  nice  plans 
of  the  enemy,  then  it  becomes  curiously  uninviting. 

"I  expect  that  some  ambitious  naval  plans  are  in 
the  wind,  and  that  the  Austrian  Navy  is  not  excluded 
from  them.  .  I  hope  that  the  unity  of  the  Allied  Naval 
Command  in  the  Mediterranean  is  as  perfect  as  my 
fancy  likes  to  paint  it.  Fortunately,  the  Russians 
have  destroyed  a  part  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet;  also  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Otranto  and  the  exit  from  the 
Dardanelles  must  be  harassing  the  souls  of  German 
sailors  a  good  deal.  It  will  be  engaging  to  read  the 
story  of  German  naval  plans  and  their  successive  al- 
terations when  all  the  truth  comes  out.  History  has 
shown  us  better  men  than  the  Boches  impaled  upon 
Britannia's  trident,  and  not  one  of  them  is  supposed 
to  have  enjoyed  the  position.  No  doubt  our  sailors 
would  have  much  preferred  that  the  Germans  should 
have  come  out  and  fought  like  men,  as  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch  and  French  did  formerly.  But  as  our  German 
enemy  skulked  in  his  harbors  and  restricted  himself 
to  submarine  assassination  we  were  justified  in  decid- 
ing that  he  should  come  out  in  our  good  time  and  not 
in  his.  The  minefield  is  not  an  impassable  obstacle, 
but  it  is  a  useful  regulator  of  hostile  projects. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  principal  front  we  notice  a  large 
number  of  fruitful  operations  which  have  recently- 
been  undertaken  with  marked  success  by  all  the  Al- 
lies in  France.  All  have  led  to  the  rectification  of  our 
positions  in  various  sectors,  and  they  display  a  com- 
mon aim  and  intention  of  rendering  the  next  attack 
more  difficult.  They  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
a  good  many  prisoners  and  some  war  material.  But 
they  have  not  materially  altered  the  general  situation, 
which  retains  all  its  character  of  gravity.  What  is 
altering  the  situation  is  the  advent  of  the  Americans 
on  a  scale  altogether  unexpected  by  friends  and  foes. 
The  Germans  console  themselves  by  protesting  that 
the  Americans  are  untrained.  No  doubt,  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  all  training  must  take  place  in  France, 
for  there  only  is  found  the  right  atmosphere  most 
suitable  for  training.  But  these  newly-arrived  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  in  training  since  August  last, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  describe  them  as  green  beginners. 
They  have  shown  by  their  deeds  that  they  are  not. 
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"The  Americans  have  displayed  a  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice which  should  continue  to  receive  our  most  warm 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgment.  Though  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  American  front  with  American  troops  must 
remain  the  ideal  to  be  attained  as  soon  as  practicable, 
General  Pershing  has  been  self-denying  enough  to 
subordinate  the  natural  desires  of  his  nation  to  the 
requirements  of  his  comrades-in-arms.  He  has  played 
a  very  great  and  noble  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
past  few  months,  and  nothing  will  give  us  all  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  his  Armies— these  fresh,  young, 
and  enthusiastic  troops— concentrated  under  his  com- 
mand and  led  by  him  to  the  attack  of  the  common 
enemy." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

American  Military  Aid 
The  strength  of  the  American  forces  has  consis- 
tently and  intentionally  been  underestimated  in  the 
German  press.  Official  communications  for  a  long 
time  even  ignored  the  presence  of  the  Americans  m 
the  battle  of  the  last  days  of  May.  "More  than  one 
German  soldier  will  regret  meeting  no  Americans  to 
instruct  in  the  methods  of  warfare  at  the  front,  said 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  for  instance,  on  June  2. 
German  estimates  of  the  number  of  American  troops 
in  France  continue  to  remain  about  one-half  of  the 
total  number  (See  Press  Review,  April  5,  15  and 
June  5).  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the 
Vienna  papers  estimated  that  there  were  from  200,- 
000  to  300,000.  Some  of  the  German  papers  today 
concede  500,000,  but  hasten  to  explain  that  this  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  technical  and  non-com- 
batant units. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  30,  quotes  btege- 
mann,  the  military  critic  of  the  Bund,  who  had  re- 
cently declared  that  500,000  Americans  are  in  France 
and  that  only  one-half  of  these  are  ready  for  active 
service.     (See  Press  Review,  July  12.)  Colonel 
Egli,  who  is  said  to  draw  much  of  his  inspiration  from 
the  German  General  Staff,  has  asserted  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  presence  of  a  million  American 
troops  in  France  means  little,  since  up  to  the  present 
no  sector  of  the  f  ront  has  been  entrusted  to  them  alone 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  support  them  with  French 
troops  (Bund,  July  2).  This  admission  as  to  num- 
bers is,  however,  significant  as  to  the  first  German 
estimate  to  exceed  600,000.    Current  German  com- 
ment is  illustrated  by  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  July  3, 
which,  discussing  the  statement  of  the  Nieuwe  Rot- 
terdamshe  Courant  that  no  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  American  troops  now  in  France  are  in  the  fight- 
ing line,  claims  that  the  American  army  will  for  a 
long  time  be  unable  to  throw  its  full  weight  into  the 
field. 

Secretary  Baker's  letter  to  President  Wilson  giv- 
ing the  number  of  American  troops  transported 
monthly  from  May,  1917,  through  June,  1918,  was 
reproduced  in  several  German  papers.  The  Koel- 
nische Zeitung,  July  4,  calls  it  American  bluff,  de- 
claring that  the  figures  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Ihe 
Kreuzzeitung,  June  4,  would  show  that  the  American 
army  is  crippled  by  disease:  "The  death  rate  from 
disease  in  the  United  States  Army  in  France  is  re- 


markably high.  The  number  is  said  to  be  three  times 
as  great  as  the  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
battle.  In  about  three-quarters  of  the  deaths  from  ill- 
ness the  cause  of  death  is  given  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Among  the  troops  in  American  also,  the  causes 
of  death  from  influenza  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
are  extremely  numerous,  according  to  the  New  York 
World  of  April  25.  In  the  second  week  of  April,  285 
and  in  the  third  week  of  the  same  month  278  cases 
of  death  from  illness  were  announced." 

Under  the  title  "The  American  Steam  Roller" 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  July  3,  publishes  an  article  on  the 
ineffectiveness  of  American  aid:  "Le  Rappel  discov- 
ered it.  In  its  edition  of  June  17  we  read:  The  po- 
litical and  military  leadership  no  longer  is  in  Paris 
or  London.  The  arbitrator  of  the  world  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  whom  rests  the  de- 
cision of  war  or  peace.  The  hope  of  separating  Aus- 
tria, Turkey  or  Bulgaria  from  Germany  can  no  longer 
be  entertained.  Our  enemies  have  not  only  the  will, 
but  also  the  means  to  continue  the  war  until  the  bitter 
end.  On  the  outcome  depends  the  Freedom  of  the 
World  or  its  end.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  de- 
pendence was  placed  upon  the  Russian  steam  roller; 
now  one  builds  upon  the  American.' 

"In    comparison    with    the    American  steam 
roller  the   Russian   had   one    advantage,  because 
of  the  restricted  mobility  and  poor  organization 
of  the  former:  the  Russian  machine  at  least  had 
solid  ground  for  its  maneuvers,  while  the  American 
has  to  cross  a  wide,  dangerous  waterway,  where 
the  U-boat  is  its  enemy.     In  its  organization,  the 
American  is  worse  than  the  Russian.    The  Russian 
machine  was  of  peace  time  manufacture,  made  of 
good  material  and  prepared  for  war;  the  American 
steam  roller,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  poor  'replacement' 
—a  result  of  the  war.    Its  inherent  strength  is,  there- 
fore, more  limited  than  its  Russian  prototype  which 
long  ago  departed  this  life.   The  article  in  Le  Rappel 
is  a  decided  indication  of  how  greatly  the  people  of 
France  are  hypnotized  by  the  hope  of  American  aid. 
Both  French  and  British  cling  to  this  hope  as  their 
last  resource.   Their  disappointment  over  the  absence 
of  the  much  heralded  30,000  American  airplanes  is 
no  longer  bitter  among  the  people  because  the  pres 
ence  of  Americans  in  France  restores  the  morale. 
These  troops  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  not  billeted  in  one  or  two  departments.  The 
French  and  British  know  how  to  foster  to  best  advan- 
tage with  war  talk  the  hope  of  American  assistance. 
But  a  people  cannot  overnight  transform  its  men  into 
warriors.    Military  aid  must  be  expert  and  practical. 
Without  doubt,  many  Americans  who  from  sporting 
tastes  enlisted  to  fight  against  the  Boche  will  today 
change  their  minds  regarding  this  'sport'  when  Ger- 
man grenades  and  infantry  bullets  scream  and  hiss 
about  them  and  German  aviators  whirr  above  them. 

"Although  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  Allies*  ef- 
fectives made  the  inflow  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can units  a  necessity,  yet  nothing  remained  for  Foch 
but  to  throw  all  his  reserves  into  the  breach.  That  the 
Americans  could  replace  the  so-called  maneuver  ar- 
my is  a  military  impossibility;  a  man  unused  to  war 
and  at  the  same  time  poorly  trained,  is  to  agree  with 
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Le  Rap  pel,  a  steam  roller  which  because  of  lack  of 
steam  is  without  mobility.  Even  if  all  the  Americans 
who  have  up  to  the  present  reached  France  were  ready 
for  front-line  service,  the  number  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  the  resistance  to  our 
heavy  blows.  In  quality  they  could  not  replace  the 
lost  French  and  British  front  line  troops  because  in 
their  training  and  war  experience  they  are  far  infer- 
ior. Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
lack  leaders.  These  cannot  be  obtained  overnight 
nor,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  can  they  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Americans  by  either  the  British  or  the 
French. 

"We  can,  therefore,  be  assured  that  the  fight  for  a 
decision  will  not  be  influenced  to  our  disadvantage  by 
the  Americans.    Our  favorable  prospects  for  victory,  j 
resting  upon  the  present  war  situation,  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  American  assistance." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  agreed  in  its  last  weekly 
review  of  the  military  situation,  that  while  the  best 
combat  troops  of  the  Allies  are  being  destroyed  by 
repeated  German  blows,  America  is  sending  only  a 
mass  of  unorganized  and  inexperienced  troops.  "It 
required  years  for  the  British  to  become  soldiers  of 
military  value  and  the  Americans  are  beginning  un- 
der much  less  favorable  conditions." 

Finally,  General  von  Arz,  the  former  Austrian 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  recently  quoted  by  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  as  asserting  that  the  Americans  cannot  replace 
the  loss  of  Russian  aid  even  though  forces  as  large 
as  the  Allies  desire  arrive  upon  the  battlefield. 

Another  handle  by  which  it  is  sought  to  discredit 
Americans  is  their  "hypocrisy"  toward  the  weaker  na- 
tions especially  in  Latin  America.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  illuminating: 

"The  court  of  arbitration  of  Costa  Rica  was  re- 
cently dissolved:  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United 
Slates  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  respect  its  decisions." 
(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May  28.)  "There 
is  hypocrisy  evident  in  America's  attitude  toward 
Switzerland,  where  she  is  systematically  traducing 
Germany,  and  toward  Cuba,  whom  she  forced  to  break 
with  Mexico."  (Koelnische  V  olkszeitung,  May  28; 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  May  28.)  "Finally,  hypoc- 
risy flourishes  in  the  pretended  freedom  of  a  country 
(America)  where  the  instruction  of  German  is  for- 
bidden, where  academic  books  are  under  strict  con- 
trol, where  German  wares  are  methodically  boycotted, 
where  the  property  of  German  colonists  is  threatened, 
where  private  conversations  are  closely  watched  and 
where  the  press  is  muzzled  as  nowhere  else"  {Tag, 
Ma\  23;  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May  28; 
V  olkszeitung,  May  31). 

Wil  son.  (toward  whom  nevertheless  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  May  26,  still  pretends  to  have  an  appear: 
ance  of  impartiality)  is  "the  greatest  hypocrite  of 
universal  history,  the  corrupter  of  humanity,  the  mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  confounding  ideas  and  of  distorting 
facts"  (Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  May  28).  As  for 
the  people,  the  "mob,"  those  "fierce  descendants  of 
the  scum  of  the  European  Continent,  they  are  char- 
acterised by  ruthless  cruelty.  In  the  West,  the  lynch- 
ing of  pretended  'agents  of  Germany'  is  the  order  of 
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the  day."  (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  May 
28.)  "In  truth,  the  people  and  their  president  are 
worthy  of  one  another,"  (Koelnische  Zeitung,  May 
31). 

The  Stuttgarter  Neues  Tagblatt,  June  20,  pub- 
lishes an  article  attempting  to  show  that  not  only  the 
Allied  Powers  but  also  smaller  neutral  nations  are 
completely  dependent  upon  America.  "The  attitude 
of  the  Allies,  who  declare  that  they  are  lost  without 
American  aid,  makes  it  possible  for  America  to  ren- 
der assistance  only  under  conditions  which  guarantee 
a  decisive  place  to  American  politics.  The  gigantic 
indebtedness  of  France  and  England  because  of  war 
loans  and  supplies  shows  clearly  their  dependence 
upon  America.  British  world  commerce  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  America  in  spite  of  England's  efforts  to  re- 
tain her  already  lost  supremacy.  Although  the  Brit- 
ish are  consoling  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  closer 
Anglo-American  alliance,  America  will  nevertheless 
be  the  controlling  power. 

"The  resistance  of  France  to  American  influence 
is  even  weaker.  France  is  being  drawn  into  subjec- 
tion to  America  because  of  her  dependency  on  Ameri- 
can military  assistance  and  because  England  will  ren- 
der her  economically  powerless  without  American  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  Americans  are  already  tak- 
ing full  possession  of  French  ports  and  are  assuring 
themselves  economic  advantages  and  concessions  as 
a  means  of  influence.  Italy  is  now  more  than  ever  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries  for  her  supplies  of 
food,  coal  and  raw  materials.  The  Americans  regard 
that  country  merely  as  an  object  for  exploitation  by 
I  American  money. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  America 
also  attempted  to  exert  financial  influence  in  Russia, 
realizing  the  great  resources  of  Russia  and  necessity 
of  bringing  Russia  under  the  control  of  American 
capital  before  Japan  could  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  Even  today,  America  pretends  to  be  a 
friend  of  Russia  and  attempts  to  deceive  Russia  as  to 
her  true  intentions. 

"The  neutral  states  have  also  learned  their  sub- 
jection to  America.  Their  economic  agreements  with 
America  consist  only  in  demands  from  America,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  the  threat  of  starvation  in  the 
case  of  a  refusal.  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland  and 
Switzerland  have  suffered  in  this  manner.  Ship  ton- 
nage has  been  taken  from  them,  following  America's 
refusal  to  export  food  products  to  these  countries. 
America  has  made  so  many  conditions  that  she  can  at 
any  time  reduce  exports  in  order  to  bring  them  more 
thoroughly  under  her  power. 

"Europe  is  to  become  a  colony  of  the  Americans 
and  its  resources  and  raw  materials  will  be  subser- 
vient to  American  capital.  The  economic  dangers  from 
America  have  assumed  an  undeniable  significance, 
threatening  not  only  Germany  but  the  whole  eco- 
nomical development  of  Europe." 

Germania,  June  26,  asserts  that  France  has  been 
duped  by  America  in  the  financial  agreement  be- 
tween France,  England  and  America  by  which  France 
is  obliged  to  extend  credit  to  the  troops  of  the  other 
two  nations  in  her  territory.  To  carry  on  a  war  in 
Europe  with  French  capital,  to  send  to  it  as  troops  all 
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the  undesirable  criminal  element  and  to  control  the 
network  of  French  railroads  may  be  the  highest  ideal 
cherished  by  President  Wilson.  But  when  American 
statesmen  proclaim  the  disinterestedness  of  America 
they  should  be  reminded  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  one  ally  imposed  such  usurious  condi- 
tions upon  another  as  have  the  United  States  upon 
r  ranee. 

The  Bayerische  Kurier,  July  5,  speaks  of  the  com- 
plete control  gained  over  France  by  American  finance 
and  declares  that  France  is  powerless  to  sue  for  peace 
although  she  desires  to  do  so.  American  financiers 
are  profiting  by  the  war  to  such  an  extent  that  they  re- 
fuse to  consider  peace. 

The  Strassburger  Post,  June  27,  emphasises  the 
bitterness-  among  the  French  caused  by  the  actions  of 
the  Americans  in  France.  "The  Americans  demanded 
that  the  whole  country  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 
American  surveyors,  engineers  and  laborers  have  ap- 
peared throughout  the  country  and  installed  railroads, 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  in  many  cases  against 
the  will  of  the  landowners.  The  resulting  destruction 
of  property  and  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  have  many  times  led  to  the  statement:  'The 
Prussians  would  have  clone  no  worse.' 

Finally,  Germany  believes  that  America  is  plan- 
ning colonial  expansion  as  another  means  to  her  end. 
According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  June  26,  "the  United  States  is  seeking  to  es- 
tablish extensive  colonial  possessions  in  Central  Afri- 
ca. He  calls  attention  to  the  success  attained  by 
American  missionaries  in  Hawaii,  and  to  the  increas- 
ing influence  exerted  in  those  provinces  of  Africa 
which  Germany  considers  the  most  important  field  for 
her  future  colonial  activities — Portuguese  Angola 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fav- 
orable situation  produced  by  the  war,  the  North 
American  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1915 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Loanda  oil  fields 
and  the  diamond  mines  of  East  Angola/'  The  cor- 
respondent claims  that  commerce  and  industry  will 
follow  the  mining  enterprise,  and  that  Germany  will 
be  the  loser.  He  regards  it  as  significant  that  Amer- 
ica has  chosen  the  colony  of  so  weak  a  country  as 
Portugal  as  the  field  of  her  operations,  and  warns  his 
countrymen  that  they  must  take  strictest  cognizance 
of  the  American  expansion  in  Central.  Africa.  Col- 
onies are  essential  to  Germany's  existence,  and  this 
region  was  to  be  for  her  a  Promised  Land  on  which 
to  rebuild  her  shattered  commercial  and  economic 
interests. 

Threatened  extension  of  American  imperialism 
and  trade  in  Latin-America  through  well  organized 
propaganda  is  viewed  with  much  alarm  by  H.  A.  Fiel- 
der in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  July  5. 
A  German  U-boat  expedition,  reported  in  a  Cuban 
newspaper,  against  the  Galapagos  Islands  in  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  is  made  the  excuse  for  the  "exposure"  of 
American  intrigue  and  propaganda  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  these  islands  by  the  United  States. 

Their  importance  to  the  United  States  is  declared 
to  be  "that  they  command  the  western  entrance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  are  therefore  of  the  greatest 


importance  in  the  strategic  defense  of  the  waterway." 

The  writer  claims  that  the  United  States  after  es- 
tablishing her  power  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Cen- 
tral America,  by  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone,  is  now 
about  to  extend  her  influence  to  the  west  side  ol  Cen- 
tral America.  He  declares  further  that  in  order  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  stronger  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  the  United  States  is  preparing  a  well- 
financed  scheme  of  propaganda.  The  first  step  was 
the  recent  address  of  President  Wilson  to  the  Mexican 
journalists  who  were  brought  to  Washington  for  that 
purpose,  the  second,  the  plans  of  the  National  Se^ 
curity  League. 

The  German  press,  commenting  upon  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  July  4,  calls  it  vague  and  obscure, 
veiling  the  intentions  of  the  American  war  policy  and 
offering  no  basis  upon  which  steps  towards  peace  may 
be  taken.  The  following  comments  are  characteristic: 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  writes: — "Again  the  four 
conditions.  They  are  indistinct  and  vague,  and  one 
seeks  to  ascertain  through  a  veil  of  mist  what  the 
speaker  really  means." 

Morgenpost: — "Mr.  Wilson  still  owes  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Chancellor  a  reply  to  the  speech  in 
which  the  latter  declared  himself  in  accord,  in  every- 
thing essential,  with  the  first  four  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  aims." 

Vorwaerts: — "The  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Churchill  can  in  nowise  serve  the  interests  of 
peace." 

German  Imperialism 

Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  28: 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  reason- 
ing by  which  the  Germans  attempt  to  justify  a  "strong 
German  peace."  There  have  been  a  series  of  articles 
lately  in  the  conservative  press  on  the  same  general 
subject. 

"German  world  power  must  be  restored  to  its 
proper  place  among  nations.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
founding  a  new  World  Empire.  We  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  political  weakness  of  the  German  peo- 
ple during  the  last  few  centuries,  the  climax  of  which 
was  reached  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
Petty  parliamentarians,  like  the  modern  Freidrich 
Naumann,  who  on  October  7,  1917,  characterized  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  as  a  model  of  world  agreements 
were  responsible  for  this  decline.  The  old  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  however,  which  was  German  to  its  core, 
showed  what  a  strong  Kaiser's  hand  could  do.  Its 
power  was  supreme  in  Europe.  It  foreshadowed  the 
Franco-English  hegemony  by  several  centuries. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  colonizing  power  of  the  first  rank, 
from  which  came  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of 
all  the  Slavic  peoples  to  the  Eastward.  The  power 
of  the  Hanseatic  Cities  showed  an  aptitude  for  the 
seas.  They  made  proud  history  for  the  modern  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  most  remarkable  date  of  which  was 
May  8,  1340.  On  that  day  Edward  HI  of  England 
mortgaged  the  wool  duties  of  his  kingdom  to  Hansa 
merchants,  and  for  three  years  lost  control  of  his  own 
throne,  regained  only  by  the  humble  payment  ol  15,- 
000  gulden  in  1343. 

"All  this  proves  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  a 
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new  upstart  German  power.  The  war  will  simply 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  recover  our  former  heri- 
tage. Germany  does  not  desire  in  any  way,  like  Great 
Britain,  a  hegemony  over  Europe  or  the  Seas;  but 
simply  an  equal  position  beside  the  other  world  pow- 
ers with  an  unhindered  opportunity  for  development. 
We  are  bound  by  no  written  'cut  and  dried'  peace 
program.  We  know  only  that  our  future  hopes  de- 
pend upon  a  triumph  over  the  Anglo-American  coali- 
tion. 


"Of  course,  this  new  German  Empire  must  be 
built  upon  solid  foundations  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce,  protected  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Such  power  is  subject  to  decay.  We 
must  also  found  a  spiritual  dominance,  as  a  comple- 
ment to  our  policy  of  kultur.  This  alone  can  impose 
German  superiority  on  the  world.  This  alone  can  give 
to  mankind  the  real  freedom  and  inner  worth  of  liv- 
ing, once  offered  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  now 
deceitfully  held  forth  by  the  Anglo-American  Press. 
Such  must  be  the  true  goal  of  German  men  and 
women." 
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The  Aircraft  Situation 

Soon  after  President  Wilson  secured  the  consent 
of  Charles  E.  Hughes  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  aircraft  situation  in  behalf  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs.  The  Senate  body  had  already  planned 
an  investigation  and  the  President  wished  it  to  with- 
draw in  favor  of  the  Executive  probe  to  be  directed 
by  Judge  Hughes.  According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  of  May  23:  "The  Senate  won,  but 
will  stay  its  hand.  This  has  all  the  aspect  of  a  bar- 
gain but  it  probably  was  not  a  bargain.  The  Presi- 
dent got  himself  into  an  impossible  position  in  oppos- 
ing investigations  by  the  Senate,  for  that  was  what 
his  position  virtually  became,  though  he  professed 
that  it  was  something  different.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee got  into  an  impossible  position  in  proposing  to 
parallel  the  investigation  initiated  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
delegated  to  Mr.  Hughes,  especially  as  this  investi- 
gation may  lead  to  criminal  prosecutions. 

"The  President  withdrew  from  his  impossible 
position  swiftly  and  gracefully.  His  spokesman,  Sen- 
ator Martin,  said  that  it  would  be  'helpful'  for  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  to  have  the  money  to  in- 
vestigate what  it  would,  where  it  would,  and  with 
agents  of  its  choosing.  The  Senate  Committee  with- 
drew from  its  impossible  position  not  so  quickly, 
not  so  gracefully,  and  indeed  not  surely.  It  may  still 
investigate  aircraft,  duplicating  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  but  probably  it  won't.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee decided  to  defer  its  investigation."  Newspaper 
comments  on  the  situation  were  interesting: 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  24,  said:  "Charles 
E.  Hughes  has  satisfied  Senator  Chamberlain  that  it 
is  advisable  to  defer  the  Senate  investigation  until  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  have  completed  its  own 
inquiry.  Mr.  Hughes  argues  that  all  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  of  incapacity,  of  waste,  of  neglect 
or  confusion,  is  bound  to  be  brought  out.  The  coun- 
try has  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Hughes,  and  his 
assurance  that  the  inquiry  under  his  direction  will 
be  exhausting  and  searching  and  will  be  accepted 
without  any  mental  reservation." 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  24:  "The 
letter  of  Judge  Hughes,  elicited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  communicated  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  regarding  the  in- 
quiry into  the  aviation  preparations,  is  not  only  calcu- 
lated to  dispose  of  the  controversy  on  that  matter  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  it  exhibits  the  proper 
spirit  for  all  investigations  of  the  kind  at  a  time  like 
this,  whether  conducted  by  Congressional  Commit 
tees  or  other  official  authority.    Such  inquiries  ought 


not  to  be  partisan  or  one-sided,  but  aimed  at  getting 
the  real  facts,  placing  them  in  their  true  light  and 
doing  absolute  justice,  without  personal  or  political 
bias.  It  would  be  well  if  that  could  be  done  in  all 
cases,  but  in  a  situation  like  the  present,  it  is  the  only 
way  that  will  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
which  is  not  divided  on  any  party  or  self-interest  line, 
so  far  as  our  part  in  the  great  war  for  freedom  and 
justice  among  nations  is  concerned." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  May  25:  "There  ought 
not  to  have  been  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Aff  airs  in  granting 
Mr.  Hughes'  request  for  a  free  hand  in  the  aircraft 
investigation.  Why  any  Senator  who  professes  to 
want  the  country  to  know  the  truth  should  have  quib- 
bled about  it  is  beyond  understanding." 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  May  24:  "What 
the  country  wants  to  know  is  the  truth  about  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes.  Why  are  not  the  planes  ready 
for  shipment  to  France?  What  has  been  done  with 
the  money  appropriated?  Has  it  been  spent  honestly 
or  has  there  been  graft?  If  there  has  been  misuse  of 
funds  there  is  a  general  desire  that  the  guilty  be  pun- 
ished.   .    .  . 

"His  (Mr.  Hughes')  protest  against  an  indepen- 
dent investigation  along  parallel  lines  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  ought  not  to  have  been 
necessary."  .  .  .  "One  investigation  at  a  time  is 
enough." 

New  York  Evening  Post,  May  21:  "How  much 
less  or  more  than  a  billion  dollars  has  really  gone 
lost,  strayed,  or  stolen  as  a  result  of  aircraft  misman- 
agement? Last  Sunday  Mr.  Borglum  passionately 
asserted  that  'the  nation  demands  to  know  why  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  eleven  months  has  provided  us  with 
no  aeroplanes.'  Mr.  Borglum  was  not  altogether 
wrong  in  assuming  that  he  spoke  for  the  nation.  The 
American  people  does  want  to  know  what  has  become 
of  that  billion  dollars,  if  not  more." 

'On  May  25  the  Associated  Press  featured  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Military  Com- 
mittee: "While  it  has  been  generally  rumored  that 
we  had  no  airships  with  our  army  in  France,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  between  1,300  and  1,400  of  them. 
The  exact  number  of  American  airplanes  in  France  is 
1,316,  of  which  323  are  combat  planes.  There  are 
3,760  planes  in.  the  United  States." 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  May  29,  in 
describing  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  day  before,  explained  that  "a  demand  was 
made  by  Representative  Madden,  Illinois,  for  a  full 
accounting  of  the  775,000,000  dollars  which  he  said 
had  been  appropriated  last  year  for  aeroplanes.  Dent 
and  Kahn  agreed  that  only  one-third  of  this  sum  had 
been  disbursed  and  that  the  remainder  is  in  the  Treas- 
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ury  to  be  paid  out  as  contracts  for  the  planes  pro- 
gressed." 

Shipbuilding  Problems 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  May  25,  gives  a 
statement  of  the  Jiji  Shinpo  of  Tokio,  to  the  effect 
that  '"21  Japanese  steamers,  making  a  total  of  135,- 

9  10  Lous,  have  been  transferred  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment." In  this  connection  the  Seattle  correspon- 
dent of  the  Japanese  Times  of  New  York,  announced 
that  "the  first  of  the  Japanese  steamships  chartered 
b)  the  United  States  Government  has  arrived  at  Seat- 

.    The  vessel  is  the  Aikoku  Maru,  of  4,720  tons." 

The  special  Toronto  correspondent  of  the  New 
)  ork  Evening  Post,  May  25,  disclosed  the  interesting 
fact  that  "the  amount  of  shipping  built  in  Canadian 
waters  during  the  last  two  years,  which  included 
naval  vessels  of  a  certain  type,  has  been  the  great- 
est in  the  country's  history.  New  yards  have  been 
established  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  Quebec, 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
all  of  these  as  well  as  the  larger  businesses  are  now 
:rowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Only  two  weeks 
ago  the  first  ship  in  50  years  was  launched  at  Que- 
bec.  At  present  60  steel  steamers,  and  52  wooden 
steamers,  aggregating  about  170,000  tons,  and  70 
small  sailing  vessels  are  building  at  80  different  ship- 
yards. The  Dominion  has  a  new  program  for  spend- 
ing three  hundred  million  dollars  on  a  fleet  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned ocean-going  steel  steamers." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  25, 
carried  a  statement  from  the  Shipping  Board  which 
declared  that  "during  the  first  22  days  in  May,  29 
vessels  were  produced,  adding  an  approximate  ton- 
nage of  174,662  tons.  Officials  in  telling  of  the  prog- 
-  now  being  made  by  the  yards  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 7,594  tons  represent  the  daily  output  of 
shipping.  . 

"In  addition  to  the  tonnage  produced  thus  far  in 
May,  reports  to  the  Shipping  Board  today  show  that 
lour  steel  steamships,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  28,- 
200  tons  were  delivered  on  Thursday." 

Now  that  ships  are  forthcoming  the  authorities 
are  lacing  the  problem  of  training  men  to  run  them, 
and  this  point  was  strongly  emphasized  by  P.  H.  W. 
Ross,  President  of  the  National  Marine  League,  in 
a  statement  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
ol  May  28:  "The  United  States  Government  must 
take  over  the  operation  and  running  of  the  merchant 
marine  just  as  it  has  the  railroads,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  If  land  transportation  is  a 
Government  necessity,  ocean  transportation  is  even 
more  so,  seeing  that  we  must  get  our  boys  into  ships 
before  we  can  get  them  into  the  trenches.  Moreover, 
this  is  a  matter  for  instant  action,  because  the  ships 
are  coming  forward  more  rapidly  than  are  the  men 

10  work  them.  Mr.  McAdoo,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
can  bounce  a  railroad  president  whose  salary  is  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  not  so  a  thirty  dollar 
deck-swabber,  who  could  bid  the  mighty  Secretary 
'go  chase  himself  with  perfect  impunity.  Here  is 
our  Achilles  heel,  the  weak  spot  in  our  armor!" 

hi  regard  to  the  shipping  controversy  with  Hol- 


land, the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  declared  that — 

"While  supplies  of  breadstuffs  are  being  accumu- 
lated at  ports  for  transshipment  to  Holland  and  other 
neutral  nations  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  entered  into  by  this  Government,  the  War 
Trade  Board  has  decided  not  to  release  three  addi- 
tional ships  of  the  requisitioned  fleet,  as  requested 
by  the  Dutch  Government,  and  will  insist  that  Hol- 
land send  some  of  the  400,000  tons  of  vessels  now 
tied  up  in  its  ports  to  get  the  grain.    .    .  . 

"The  War  Trade  Board  does  not  feel  that  it  can 
release  the  additional  shipping  requested,  as  this 
would  serve  further  to  reduce  the  tonnage  immedi- 
ately available  for  the  purpose  of  this  nation.  The 
grain  will  be  ready  if  Holland  decides  to  send  the 
shipping  after  it.  About  15,000  tons  have  been 
moved  to  embarkation  ports,  and  at  least  as  much 
more  will  be  on  hand  by  the  time  the  vessels  arrive 
here.  The  Government  has  promised  Holland  100,- 
000  tons,  of  which  50,000  tons  will  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States  and  50,000  tons  in  South  America." 

The  American  Press  of  May  31  featured  the  re- 
port of  the  Associated  Press  that  "More  than  400,000 
tons  of  ships  are  released  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  by  Sweden  under  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mercial agreement  signed  at  Stockholm."    .    .  . 

"The  American  Government  in  return  for  the 
ships  will  give  liberal  treatment  to  Sweden  in  sup- 
plying food  rations,  raw  materials  and  manufactur- 
ing products,  including  so-called  lesser  essentials. 
Negotiations  have  been  proceeding  for  some  time, 
and  their  successful  culmination  was  due,  it  was  said, 
to  the  recent  changes  in  the  Swedish  Government.  The 
new  Government  is  extremely  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Mexico  and  Cuba 

Washington  and  Havana  declared  themselves 
rather  mystified,  according  to  the  American  Press, 
over  Mexico's  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  on  May  24.  The  official  reason  offered  by 
General  Candido  Aguilar,  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  given  to  the  world  by  the  Associated 
Press,  May  25,  was  mystifying  on  the  surface  inas- 
much as  it  gave  the  very  original  explanation  that 
Mexico  was  taking  this  unusual  means  of  testifying 
to  its  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  Cuba. 
The  official  Mexican  explanation  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Cabinet 
at  a  special  meeting  has  decided  that  it  was  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  recall  the  Mexican  diplomatic 
representative  to  Cuba,  and  to  suspend  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  sending  of  a  new  representative  be- 
cause it  was  considered  an  indispensable  measure  for 
the  high  ideals  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  the 
actual  moments  of  an  acute  world  crisis.  The  state 
of  war  in  which  Cuba  is  involved  has  obliged  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  dictate  measures  which  in 
many  cases  affect  the  interests  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  her  citizens,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Mexican  Legation  would  be  called  upon  to  make  fre- 
quent representations  to  the  Cuban  Government  which 
would  only  be  useless  and  which  would  restrict  the 
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liberty  of  action  of  a  friendly  nation  which  is  now 
in  an  afflicted  situation. 

"In  consequence,  our  diplomatic  efforts  would  not 
produce  at  this  time  any  practical  results,  and  would 
only  produce  tension  in  our  relations  which  would 
have  to  be  cleared  up  later  to  maintain  unbroken  the 
fraternal  sentiments  of  solidarity  which  have  always 
bound  us  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  all  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

"Mexico,  upon  recalling  her  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Cuba,  gives  eloquent  proof  of  her 
consideration  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  a 
friendly  Government  which  is  now  passing  through 
a  critical  period.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  proof 
of  confidence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment expects  her  citizens  will  be  treated  with  all 
the  benevolence  that  the  laws  of  Cuba  and  her  institu- 
tions permit  under  which  protection  they  will  remain 
in  that  republic  the  same  as  her  own  nationals. 

"In  so  doing,  the  Mexican  Government  complies 
faithfully  with  the  line  of  conduct  which  President 
Carranza  has  proclaimed  upon  innumerable  occa- 
sions as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  true  society  of  nations, 
the  equality  of  nationals  and  foreigners  alike,  and 
complete  submission  of  all  to  the  national  sover- 
eignty. The  crisis  having  passed,  as  the  one  in  which 
originated  the  revolution  in  our  country  is  passing 
over,  Mexico  and  Cuba  will  be  in  a  better  condition 
to  renew  diplomatic  relations  upon  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  equality  only,  and  the  great  aspiration  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  her  new  international 
relations." 

The  official  American  viewpoint  on  the  motives 
of  Mexico  was  stated  by  the  Associated  Press  from 
Washington  as  "the  distinct  impression  that  in  break- 
ing off  relations  the  Mexican  Government  actually  is 
expressing  its  displeasure  and  resentment  at  the  with- 
holding of  Cuban  sugar  and  other  supplies.  The  fact 
that  these  restrictive  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Cuban  government  in  conformity  with  the  requests 
of  the  American  Food  Administration  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  policy  of  the  Entente  Allies  and 
America,  of  maintaining  absolute  control  of  shipping 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea,  doubt- 
less was  known  to  the  Mexican  authorities." 

"As  Mexico  cannot  expect  to  make  a  successful 
protest  to  the  Allies,  or  to  the  United  States,  against 
these  restrictions,  officials  believe  she  has  had  re- 
course to  the  plan  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  Cuba,  and  it  was  believed  this  first  step, 
involving  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  would 
be  followed  by  retaliatory  measures  of  an  economic 
nature. 

*  *  *  * 

"It  was  said  officially  that  Aguilar's  course  was 
unusual  and  no  official  could  recall  a  precedent  for 
a  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  which  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  countries.  The  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
appeared  to  be  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Cuban  government  in  carrying  on  the  war 
would  be  compelled  to  take  steps  to  which  Mexican 
residents  in  Cuba  would  object,  and  that  the  Mexican 


Government  would  be  obliged  to  support  these  objec- 
tions, if  diplomatically  represented  in  Havana  which 
might  lead  to  trouble." 

American  Help  in  Italy 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Press  began  to  ex- 
press itself  editorially  in  favor  of  the  sending  of 
American  troops  to  Italy  (which  has  since  been 
done) . 

Pittsburgh  Post: — "In  view  of  what  happened  in 
Italy  last  Fall,  the  Allies  may  well  direct  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  fighting  spirit,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans never  fail  to  carry  with  them,  and  send  it  to  in- 
spire the  hard-pressed  and  discouraged  Italian  troops. 
The  effect  would  be  electrifying." 

Kansas  City  Times: — "There  could  be  no  more 
effective  refutation  to  German  prevarications  about 
the  United  States  not  intending  to  be  active  in  the  war 
than  the  sight  of  an  American  army  in  Italy.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  Government  is  called  for." 

The  policy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  also  empha- 
sized the  propaganda  value  of  this  idea.  It  advised 
the  Government  "to  send  a  commission  of  the  weighti- 
est character  to  Italy  to  symbolize  American  spirit 
and  to  present  American  views.  It  should  co-operate 
in  counteracting  German  propaganda  by  correcting 
lies  and  by  presenting  American  views  on  the  issues 
of  the  war." 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  third 
anniversary  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  May  24:  "Italy's  pro- 
portion of  fighting  troops  is  astonishingly  high.  This 
third  anniversary  of  its  entrance  into  the  war  finds  it 
a  nation  in  arms  in  almost  a  literal  sense  

"The  history  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  the 
war  shows  the  energy  and  signal  capacity  with  which 
Italy  fought.  No  other  Allied  nation  had  a  more 
brilliant  and  more  nearly  uninterrupted  series  of 
victories  to  its  credit  than  Italy  up  to  last  Fall.  It 
had  kept  its  own  territory  inviolable  and  occupied 
between  600  and  700  square  miles  of  enemy  territory 
in  Europe." 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  24:— 
"Following  the  lead  of  President  Wilson,  who  said 
in  his  speech  to  the  Italian  people:  'The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  looked  with  profound  interest 
and  sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Italian  people,'  America  salutes  the  gallant  kingdom 
of  Italy  and  bids  her  God-speed.  This  is  the  third 
anniversary  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  And 
all  over  this  broad  land  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  wishing  by  appropriate  demonstrations 
what  the  President  happily  terms  'Their  devotion  to 
their  great  hearted  comrade  in  arms  and  their  grati- 
tude for  her  service  in  the  cause  of  universal  democ- 
•>  ii 

racy.   

"Briefly  the  war  has  proved  to  the  world,  which 
did  not  know  it  before,  that  the  Italians  are  on  the 
whole  an  extremely  wide  awake,  progressive,  hard 
working,  and  frugal  race  that  for  centuries  has  been 
kept  back  by  foreign  tyranny  and  misgovernment  and 
is  severely  handicapped  in  the  race  for  material  sue- 
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cess  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  country's  national  re- 
sources." 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  May  24: — "We  con- 
gratulate the  Italians  heartily  upon  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  the  conflict.  We  prophesy  that  when  it  is 
over  the  lost  provinces  of  Italy,  like  the  lost  provinces 
of  France,  will  be  returned  to  their  natural  mother." 

Chicago  American,  May  24: — This  is  Italy- Amer- 
ica day. 

"The  courage  and  daring  of  the  Italians,  arrayed 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  mountain'  regions  has 
played  an  effective  part  in  the  war.  Were  the  Ital- 
ians to  cease  for  one  instant  their  valiant  stand  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Austrian  troops  could  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Italian  front  

"America  is  proud  today  to  have  Italy  as  an  Ally 
in  the  war. 

"It  is  right  and  fitting  that  the  most  important 
men  in  the  Nation  should  take  part  in  the  observation 
of  Italy-America  day." 

Opinions  on  the  Irish  Situation 

The  American  Press  has  not  altered  its  practically 
unanimous  opposition  to  Sinn  Fein  methods  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  May  27,  attacked  the 
"Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,"  the  organization  which 
is  supporting  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  the  United 
States:  "All  true  American  sentiment  approves  of 
the  steps  the  British  government  is  taking  toward 
keeping  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  warpath. 
They  will  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  convention,  where  speeches,  traitorous  to 
our  government,  were  made  all  day  long." 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  "By  his  prompt 
and  energetic  action  in  arresting  the  Sinn  Feiners  on 
a  charge  of  treasonable  conspiracy,  Lord  French 
probaly  repressed  an  armed  outbreak  in  behalf  of 
German  invasion.  The  United  States  would  only  dis- 
credit its  own  sincerity  if  it  intervened  in  behalf  of 
men  false  to  the  ideals  for  which  Americans  are  fight- 
ing. 

New  York  Times:  "These  Friends  of  Irish  Free- 
dom denied  they  are  pro-German,  or  that  Sinn  Fein- 
ers are  participants  in  German  plots,  but  whenever 
lj<e\  get  excited  enough  to  speak  frankly  they  make 
clear  how  ready  they  are  to  join  the  one  enemy  of 
England.  Never  by  a  single  word  do  they  condemn 
Germany." 

American  Opinions  of  Lloyd  George 

M.  Coligny,  commenting  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, May  21,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Uie  whole  world  may  well  be  thankfully  happy  1 
that  Britain's  'Win-the-War  Premier'  has  once  more 
triumphed  over  criminally  selfish  politicians.  What 
a  ghastly  lot  of  loss  and  trouble  these  for-themselves- 
only  creatures  have  caused,  even  in  the  face  of  direst 
peril  and  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  their  peo- 
ples. They  go  on  'playing  politics;'  they  go  on  angl- 
ing for  votes,  if  not  deliberately  working  for  the 
enemy  or  plundering  the  public  purse,  while  the  cry- 
ing need  is  for  plain,  straightforward  work — the  sort 


that  gets  the  job  done.  But  to  so  many  of  them  the 
path  of  solid  service  is  the  most  unattractive  of  all. 
They  believe  (with  cause)  that  if  they  have  no  trade 
with  buncombe,  prejudice  and  partisanship  their 
brass-band  fame  would  perish.  And  so  they  are  for- 
ever asking  themselves,  How  can  I  provoke  the  most 
notice?  How  can  I  make  the  most  personal  capital, 
out  of  influence  and  money  or  the  hoi  polloi?  What 
is  there  in  it  for  me?"   And  so  on.  .  .  . 

"Fortunately  for  England  and  France  such 
straight-seeing,  courageous  workers  as  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau  firmly  hold  their  ships  to  their  course 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  storm  such  'sniping'  as  As- 
quith,  Maurice  and  Co.  have  been  found  guilty  of  is 
particularly  contemptible  and  comforting  to  the  en- 
emy." 

In  the  same  strain  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
May  25,  said: 

"The  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  marked  is  the 
disposition  of  Lloyd  George  to  stick  to  it,  and  the 
more  inclined  the  peoples  of  the  Entente  are  to  sup- 
port and  have  faith  in  him.  His  speech  at  Edinburg 
yesterday  had  in  it  no  boasting  or  vain  promises.  On 
the  contrary,  it  sounded  the  alarm  of  a  coming  battle 
which  will  be  the  greatest  of  the  war.  The  British 
premier  does  not  underestimate  the  enemy's  power 
— rather  he  seems  to  overestimate  it  a  little.  ...  It 
will  be  his  greatest  claim  to  honor,  when  the  battle 
is  done,  that  he  had  more  to  do  with  that  unification 
than  any  other  statesman.  Such  leadership  as  Lloyd 
George  now  displays  is  but  a  new  proof  that  he  is  the 
man  for  the  political  headship  of  the  Allies'  govern- 
ing councils  and  that  he  will  remain  in  that  headship 
until  the  fight  is  won." 

The  Expelling  of  Robert  Dell 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  the  only  news- 
paper received  thus  far  which  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  expulsion  from  France  of  Mr.  Robert  Dell, 
who  was  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  for  several  years.  A  strongly  worded  ed- 
itorial explained  that  Mr.  Dell  had  to  leave  France 
because  of  his  articles  on  the  famous  Alsace-Lor- 
raine letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Prince  Sixte 
de  Bourbon.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  "the  ten- 
tative reading  of  it  will  disclose  no  animosity  towards 
France  or  her  rulers;  merely  a  correspondent  of  spec- 
ial information  and  enterprise  explaining  what  had 
gone  on  behind  the  scenes.  He  did  no  more  than 
French  journalists  were  doing ....  Fancy  Clemen- 
ceau, the  champion  and  exponent  of  a  free  press  and 
the  right  to  relentless  criticism,  of  officials  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  Mr.  Robert  Dell." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  also  declared  that 
"a  part  of  a  recent  letter  of  his  (Mr.  Dell's)  in  the 
Chicago  Dial  was  devoted  to  'a  defense  of  the  Pre- 
mier of  France  against  rash  charges  made  by  Amer- 
ican journalists.'  It  quotes  Mr.  Dell  as  having  de- 
clared in  that  article.  "I  am  neither  an  American  nor 
Frenchman,  but  I  have  been  deeply  attached  all  my 
life  both  to  France  and  to  America,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  through  France  that  America  can  most  easily 
get  into  touch  with  Europe." 

Inasmuch  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  often 
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considered  in  the  United  States  as  a  mixture  of  eco- 
nomic conservatism  on  the  one  hand  and  idealistic 
pacifism  on  the  other — an  American  example  of  the 
Manchester  Gaurdian  type  of  newspaper,  in  other 
words — the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  long  edi- 
torial is  self-explanatory: 

"It  seems  probable  that,  through  Mr.  Dell,  the 
aim  was  to  strike  at  his  newspaper,  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  That  vigilant  and  powerful  organ  of  the 
old  English  Liberalism  has  not  spared  its  criticism 
of  the  secret  treaties  by  which  both  France  and  Italy 
showed  that  they  were  ready,  three  years  ago,  greed- 
ily to  snatch  advantage  out  of  the  war.  Those  ex- 
panded and  selfish  war  aims  have  now  been  aban- 
doned; but  it  may  well  be  that  the  smart  remains  in 
the  French  official  mind,  caused  by  the  English  news- 
paper which  most  strongly  denounced  them." 
The  United  States  and  Bulgaria 

An  article  in  the  Independent,  May  25,  under 
the  caption  "Should  We  Declare  War  on  Bulgaria?" 
declared  that  we  should  not.  The  main  reasons 
given  were  that  Bulgaria  is  treating  Americans  re- 
siding there  with  consideration  and  that  by  refrain- 
ing from  declaring  war  on  Bulgaria  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  widen  the  growing  breach  between 
Germany  and  Bulgaria.  The  article  in  part  is  as 
follows: 

"We  could  not  fight  Bulgaria  if  we  declared  war 
'against  her,  but  Bulgaria  could  fight  us.  So  far  as 
known  there  has  been  no  demand  from  the  Allied 
War  Council  for  American  troops  to  be  sent  to  Sal- 
onica,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  declared  war 
against  Bulgaria,  Bulgarian  troops  might  be  sent  to  the 
French  front  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Germans 
there.  So  far  the  Bulgars  have  refused  to  conform 
to  the  demands  of  their  allies  to  send  troops  out  of  the 
Balkans  in  aid  either  of  the  German  armies  against 
France  or  of  the  Austrian  armies  against  Russia. 
Nothing  would  suit  Germany  better  than  a  break 
between  Bulgaria  and  the  United  States,  for  that 
would  enable  her  to  draw  upon  Bulgaria  for  troops 
and  supplies  wherever  they  needed. 

"As  it  is,  Bulgaria  is  decidedly  friendly  to  the 
United  States: — 

"The  Bulgarian  Sobranje  or  congress  has  stead- 
fastly stood  out  against  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States.  Premier  Radoslavoff  has  offend- 
ed the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  by  his  re- 
fusal to  break  with  America.  Vice-Premier  Pechoff 
has  taken  the  same  attitude  and  declared  that  he 
would  resign  if  Bulgaria  went  to  war  against  the 
United  States. 

"Bulgaria  has  no  love  for  her  present  allies.  The 
hereditary  hatred  against  Turkey  has  never  become 
extinguished  and  has  recently  been  revived  in  the 
disputes  over  the  border  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Adrianople.  The  German  and  Austrian  officers  who 
during  the  war  have  been  in  Bulgaria,  have,  as  every 
where,  aroused  resentment  by  their  overbearing  dis- 


positions and  harsh  treatment  of  the  population.  Bul- 
garia has  all  too  little  food  of  her  own,  and  she  re- 
sents having  it  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  Austria 
and  Germany. 

"Americans  who  have  recently  returned  from 
Bulgaria  report  that  they  have  been  well  treated 
throughout  the  war.  The  American  schools  in  Bul- 
garia are  running  as  usual  and  are  well  attended.  The 
American  Consul,  General  Murphy,  still  remains  in 
Sofia,  and  is  persona  grata  with  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  now  some  twenty-five  Americans 
resident  in  Bulgaria,  missionaries,  teachers,  and  com- 
mercial agents,  and  they  have  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  Bulgarians." 

Germany  and  the  Boycott 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  New  Republic  that  the 
proposed  boycott  of  German  goods  after  the  war 
would  merely  react  upon  the  Allied  nations  because 
the  Potsdam  Autocracy  would  thereby  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  German  people  that  they  must  perpetually 
remain  on  a  war  basis  for  their  own  defense:  "A 
boycott  would  serve  for  the  German  government 
as  an  excellent  cloak  for  the  effects  of  its  misdeeds 
and  mistakes.  Germany  will  want  Australian  wool 
and  wheat;  American  cotton  and  corn  and  wheat;  cop- 
per and  rubber;  phosphates  and  nitrates  from  ter- 
ritories under  control  of  the  Allied  combination.  She 
will  want  them  and  cannot  pay  for  them,  because 
of  her  own  reckless  war  expenses.  If,  however,  we 
will  do  the  German  Government  the  favor  of  denying 
these  supplies  to  Germany  absolutely,  it  can  shift  the 
blame  for  scarcity  and  dearth  from  its  own  incom- 
petence to  Allied  animosity.  The  German  Govern- 
ment can  make  a  bond  of  union  between  itself  and 
its  people  out  of  a  condition  that  would  otherwise 
deprive  it  of  the  popular  confidence  by  which  it 
lives. 

The  Neiv  Republic  admits  that  the  war  should  go 
on  long  enough  for  the  Allies  to  win  all  the  "desirable 
objects"  for  which  they  are  striving.  It  also  con- 
cedes that  the  commercial  plans  of  the  nations  now 
struggling  with  Germany  should  be  more  aggressive 
and  concerted  than  they  have  been.  But  its  doubt  in 
the  Twar  after  the  war"  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  "Germany  can  maintain  out  of  her  own 
resources  enough  fighting  men  to  put  to  the  test  the 
strength  of  the  European  Powers.  Out  of  her  own  re- 
sources she  can  munition  them  and  supply  them  with 
guns.  This  she  is  proving  today.  She  needs  only 
to  reconcile  her  people  to  a  life  of  grinding  labor 
and  poverty  to  remain  a  terrible  menace  to  Europe, 
unless  her  heart  changes.  Hard  trained  Junkers 
are  even  now  extolling  the  new  type  of  German,  strip- 
ped of  all  wants  and  all  flesh  not  serviceable  for  war. 
They  are  praying  that  the  type  may  be  perpetuated  in 
peace.  The  Allied  boycott  would  help  to  grant  them 
their  prayer.  It  would  aid  the  Junkers  in  building 
up  in  Germany  the  form  of  life  that  would  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  much  to  gain  through  war." 
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The  Fall  of  Von  Kuehlmann 

Although  the  British  press  discusses  the  dismissal 
of  the  German  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  von 
Kuehlmann  with  much  seriousness  and  concern,  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  von  Kuehlmann's  fall,  or  even 
of  surprise  that  it  should  have  followed  so  promp- 
tly on  his  "no  end  of  the  war  this  year"  speech  in  the 
Reichstag  on  June  24,  are  almost  totally  absent.  The 
ex-Foreign  Secretary  has  not  been  respected  in  Eng- 
land as  a  serious  antagonist.  The  Times  (July  11) 
calls  his  political  life  "an  ephemeral  career"  and  can 
say  nothing  more  respectful  to  him  personally  than 
that  "he  was  an  entirely  unscrupulous  intriguer.  . 
.  .who  has  been  perpetually  in  the  limelight,  which 
he  enjoys.  It  is  not  necessary,"  curtly  continues  the 
Times,  "to  recall  his  numerous  speeches,  which  have 
displayed  his  versatile  cunning  and  complete  lack  of 
principle.  His  achievements  are  enshrined  in  the 
treaties  of  Brest-Litosvk  and  Bucharest,  and  even 
these  ephemeral  documents  have  lasted  longer  than 
his  career." 

The  same  spirit  of  hostility  and  detachment  ap- 
pears in  papers  like  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which 
have  not  always  been  unfriendly  to  von  Kuehlmann's 
"peace  offensives"  of  the  immediate  past.  The 
Guardian  (July  11)  takes  a  view  in  a  broad  perspec- 
tive of  "Von  Kuehlmann  and  his  enemies"  in  a  long 
article  under  that  title.  The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary of  its  point  of  view  in  its  concluding  par- 
agraph : 

"What  of  Germany  was  behind  Herr  von  Kuehl- 
mann and  what  is  behind  his  enemies?  His  enemies 
may  be  presumed  to  include,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Kaiser.  They  certainly  include  the  Conservatives, 
some  Clericals,  and  the  bulk  of  the  National  Liber- 
als, the  agrarian  and  the  great  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Do  they  include  the  High  Command?  Assur- 
edly they  include  Ludendorff,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  High  Command  is  divided. 
Hindenburg,  be  it  remembered,  was  an  easterner. 
The  supporters  of  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  included  the 
Socialists,  the  Radicals,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Clericals.  Their  motives  are  mixed.  Few  had  any 
special  reverence  for  his  personality.  Many  shared 
his  scepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  vast 
plans  unrolled  by  the  militarists.  Many,  again,  want 
the  war  brought  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
terms  as  profitable  as  possible.  Yet  again,  others 
see  in  the  triumph  of  the  militarists  the  triumph  of  re- 
action. Herr  von  Kuehlmann  in  office  formed  part 
of  a  combination  which  proffessed  to  be  an  advance 
towards  more  liberal  institutions  and  a  guarantee  of 
reforms.  Nothing  has  come  of  all  that  fabric  but 
words.   The  Prussian  franchise  reform  is  dead,  slain 


by  precisely  those  elements  which  have  now  over- 
thrown Herr  von  Kuehlmann.  Faintly  the  truth  is 
being  admitted  by  the  German  Socialists  that  the  re- 
flex of  German  Imperialism  abroad  is  reaction  at 
at  home.  It  is  a  lack  not  of  intellectual  but  of  moral 
strength  which  retards  their  understanding.  They  are 
so  heavily  committed  to  German  Imperialism  and 
German  militarism,  of  which  their  deeds  are  pillars 
whatever  color  their  words  may  take,  that  to  break 
away  and  recover  independence  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. In  the  domestic  history  of  Germany  at  war 
the  episode  of  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  will  help  towards 
the  formation  of  a  real  formidable  opposition  to  the 
crumbling  of  the  party  truce,  but  the  process  is  more 
likely  to  be  slow  than  catastrophic  in  character." 

As  regards  the  real  reasons  for  von  Kuehlmann's 
dismissal,  England  is  fully  aware  of  the  major  prob- 
ability that  it  was  not  for  telling  an  unpalatable  truth 
(that  the  war  could  not  be  ended  this  year)  that  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  official  head;  but  that  he  fell 
because  he  said  too  awkwardly  and  too  bluntly  what 
he  was  ordered  to  say.  This  view  is  most  aptly  put, 
and  its  corallary  conclusions  canvassed,  in  the  always 
lucid  columns  of  the  Birmingham  Post  (July  11)  as 
follows : 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  confessed  that  von 
Kuehlmann's  warnings  were  delivered  after  consul- 
tation with  the  High  Command.  It  is  not  ignorance 
or  inaccuracy,  or  even  undue  pessimism,  that  is  laid 
to  his  charge.  It  is  his  clumsiness,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  His  real  offence,  we  take  it,  is  that 
he  blurted  out  some  of  the  ugly  truth  too  suddenly, 
with  the  result  that  his  maladroitness  has  made  him 
obnoxious  to  important — in  fact,  predominant — sec- 
tions with  which  the  Government  must  still  keep  on 
good  terms,  whether  it  share  their  illusions  or  not. 
His  suppression  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  a  mere  Par- 
liamentary expedient — as  one  of  those  incidents 
which  are  now  and  then  allowed  to  occur  for  the  sake 
of  persuading  the  Reichstag  that  it  does  really  pos- 
sess some  of  the  authority  proper  to  be  exercised  by 
a  democratically  constituted  assembly  in  a  constitu- 
tionally-governed country.  Change  of  policy — that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  for,  unless  von  Hertling 
and  others  follow  von  Kuehlmann  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. As  regards  policy,  von  Kuehlmann  was  not, 
and  his  successors  will  not  be,  accountable  to  the 
Reichstag  or  any  of  its  parties." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (July  12)  prints  an  article 
from  "A  diplomatic  correspondent"  which  makes  a 
useful  and  astutely  maintained  distinction  between 
the  Pan-Germans'  more  or  less  political  point  of  view 
and  the  strictly  military  considerations  of  Ludendorff 
and  the  Great  General  Staff. 

"Von  Kuehlmann's  fall,"  says  this  correspondent, 
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"is  a  somewhat  unlooked  for  triumph  for  the  Pan- 
Germans — unlooked  for  by  those  who  thought  that 
the  Reichstag  Majority  would  show  sufficient  strength 
to  keep  the  Minister  as  against  the  military  party.  For 
a  few  days  the  Kaiser  seemed  to  hold  the  scales 
evenly  between  the  two  great  parties,  but  he  has 
yielded,  as  he  does  constantly,  to  popular  clamor. 

"It  is  not,  however  to  be  inferred  that  the  dis- 
placement of  von  Kuehlmann  is  necessarily  grateful 
to  Ludendorff ;  indeed,  there  are  signs  that  the  G.  H. 
Q.  (that  is  Ludendorff)  does  not  always  see  eye  for 
eye  with  the  Pan-Germans.  Its  point  of  view  is 
strictly  military  and  utilitarian — the  winning  of  the 
war — the  Pan-Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  ques- 
tions of  internal  policy  to  influence  their  notion." 

This  writer  also  contributes  the  most  succinct  sum- 
mary of  the  career  of  Admiral  von  Hintze,  who  was 
announced  on  July  10  as  von  Kuehlmann's  successor. 

"If  Admiral  von  Hintze  reigns  in  his  stead,"  he 
says,  "there  is  likely  to  be  little  change  of  principles, 
but  a  considerable  change  of  method.  The  Admiral 
is  not,  as  one  might  suppose  by  his  naval  rank,  a 
bronzed  and  seasoned  seadog,  but  an  extremely  as- 
tute diplomatist  who  has  risen  from  post  to  post  as  the 
result  of  his  gifts  for  intrigue  and  political  manage- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  these 
qualifications  are  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  ear  of 
the  Reichstag.    That  is  doubtful. 

"Beginning  his  career  ashore  as  naval  attache  at 
Petrograd,  von  Hintze  became  the  Kaiser's  liaison  of- 
ficer between  Potsdam  and  the  Tsar.  Though  the 
Ambassador  remained,  von  Hintze  influenced  the  Sov- 
ereign and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  by  his  confidential  re- 
port. He  became  Military  Plenipotentiary,  a  sin- 
gular post  in  consonance  with  his  peculiar  capabili- 
ties, and  was  then  transferred  to  Mexico  as  minister. 

"Peking  followed,  after  the  present  war  had  com- 
menced. He  arrived  disguised  as  a  coolie,  having 
taken  his  passage  on  board  a  Norwegian  trading  ves- 
sel. This  undignified  entry  greatly  disgusted  the 
Chinese,  who  are  sticklers  for  etiquette. 

"When  relations  between  Germany  and  China 
were  broken  off,  Hintze  went  to  Norway  as  Minister 
and  has  been  an  obstruction  to  us,  nothwithstanding 
the  traditional  friendliness  of  the  court  and  people 
to  England  and  France." 

A  fuller  account  of  Admiral  von  Hintze's  career 
is  contributed  by  the  Times'  well  informed  corre- 
spondent at  the  Hague,  as  follows  (July  11): 

"Admiral  von  Hintze,  who  has  been  German 
Minister  at  Christiania  for  the  last  two  years,  acted 
from  1915  to.  1917  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Peking, 
w  here  he  endeavored  to  organize  the  German  military 
espionage  service  across  the  Russo-Chinese  border 
and  in  Japan.  During  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
when  China  was  reviewing  her  attitude  towards  Ger- 
many, Hintze,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister,  sought  to  clinch  matters  by  dilating 
upon  the  invincible  inventiveness  of  German  scientists 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  chemicals  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The  admiral  triumph- 
antly declared  that  they  were  even  extracting  glycer- 
ine from  the  corpses  of  dead  soldiers.    From  that 


moment  the  horrified  Premier,  in  the  words  of  a 
North  China  journal,  'had  no  more  use  for  Germany.' 

"In  Mexico,  where  Hintze  was  also  German  Min- 
ister for  some  years  before  going  to  Peking,  he  never 
scrupled  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  chief  object  of 
his  mission  there  was  to  make  trouble  for  the  United 
Slates. 

"This  retired  naval  officer,  who  had  been  pitch- 
forked into  diplomacy  by  the  Kaiser's  whim,  started 
on  his  present  career  in  1903  as  German  Naval  At- 
tache to  the  Northern  Stales,  with  his  headquarters  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1906  the  Kaiser  made  him  an 
Aide-de-Camp  and  two  years  later  conferred  upon 
him  a  patent  of  Prussian  nobility  and  appointed  him 
to  succeed  General  von  Jacobi  as  his  Military  Pleni- 
potentiary attached  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  In  this  capacity,  Hintze,  who  at  that  time 
held  only  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  German  Navy, 
was  able  to  exercise  his  peculiar  gifts  for  intrigue, 
but  in  1910,  owing  to  differences  with  the  German 
Ambassador,  Count  Pourtales,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  post. 

"Hintze's  naval  service  dated  back  to  1882,  and 
included  a  term  as  flag  officer  to  the  commander  of 
the  German  cruiser  squadron  in  the  Far  East.  He 
was  with  his  ship  before  Manila  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  was  privileged  to  convey  Admiral 
Dewey's  historic  message  to  Admiral  Diederichs." 

The  Morning  Post  (July  12)  sums  up  the  mean- 
ing of  Admiral  von  Hintze's  appointment  to  the  Brit- 
ish people  with  characteristic  bluntness  in  the  sen- 
tences: "The  Pan-German  dictatorship  is  therefore 
now  absolute,  and  Germany,  to  quote  President  Wil- 
son's phrase,  is  'as  fuel  in  their  hands.'  They  will 
fight  to  the  last.  What  else  can  they  do?  As  for  the 
Allies,  they  can  but  wait  events  with  a  steady  heart." 

From  the  opposite  political  camp,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  (July  11)  again  agrees  in  its  interpreta- 
tions of  the  new  psychological  alignment  in  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  the  Allies  must  be  prepared  to 
face.  "We  shall  have,"  it  says,  "at  the  head  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  a  very  clever  but  hightly  ad- 
venturous and  unscrupulous  individual,  a  follower 
of  Tirpitz,  and  what  the  Germans  call  a  'Drauf  ganger 
— a  whole  hogger.  For  one  thing,  Hintze  knows  the 
East  well  and  is  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  Eastern  in- 
trigue. He  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  ex-Tsar 
as  the  personal  liaison  diplomatist  between  the  two 
monarchs.  In  that  capacity  he  did  a  lot  of  mischief 
by  preventing  any  reaction  on  the  part  of  Russia 
against  the  Kaiser's  Moroccan  policy. 

"If  presence  of  mind,  recklessness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  moral  scruple  were  the  only  qualifications 
for  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  in  Germany  his  ap- 
pointment would  be  an  admirable  one.  As  it  is,  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  cajoling  and  threatening  to  make 
the  Reichstag  swallow  him.  He  is  known  as  an  im- 
placable opponent  of  all  attempts  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  country,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Reichstag 
Majority  will  be  an  interesting  spectacle  to  watch." 
ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Von  Kuehlmann's  Successor 

The  news  of  von  Kuehlmann's  retirement  and  of 
the  Appointment  of  Admiral  von  Hintze  as  his  sue- 
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cessor  is  absorbing  the  interest  of  the  French  press. 
When  von  Kuehlmann  resigned,  it  was  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  replaced  by  an  ardent  pan-German- 
ist  and  militarist.  This  has  come  to  pass.  Le  Temps, 
July  12,  gives  the  following  brief  sketch  of  von 
Hintze's  political  career:  "Although  he  has  only  be- 
longed to  diplomacy  since  the  year  of  Agadir,  Herr 
von  Hintze  enjoys  a  certain  notoriety.  We  are  re- 
producing today  some  information  which  will  bear 
witness  to  the  fact.  We  cannot  be  reproached  with 
having  gathered  these  facts  for  this  special  occasion, 
for  they  were  published  in  the  Temps  of  April  15, 
1915.  They  show  how  Herr  von  Hintze,  German 
Minister  in  Peking,  conceived  his  rights  and  duties. 

"One  of  his  agents  was  traveling  through  China 
with  identity  papers  which  had  been  stolen  from  a 
Swedish  consul.  Others  were  establishing  arsenals 
under  the  pretext  of  founding  commercial  ware- 
houses. The  German  legation  had  bought  a  Chinese 
paper  in  Mukden — apparently  in  order  to  counteract 
Japanese  influence — and  German  propaganda  was 
working  powerfully  around  President  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai.  Matters  went  so  far  that  the  Chinese  Government 
itself  finally  addressed  a  protest  to  Herr  von  Hintze 
accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  country  by  activities 
contrary  to  the  most  elementary  international  agree- 
ments. Herr  von  Hintze  may  note  today  that  his  ex- 
ploits have  not  hindered  his  advancement.  He  will 
probably  be  all  the  more  eager  to  apply,  in  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  the  methods  which  scandalized  the 
Chinese.  .  .  . 

"No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Herr  von  Hintze 
immediately  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Allied 
governments.  His  sojourn  in  Mexico  recommends  him 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States.  His  enterprises 
in  the  Extreme  Orient  must  have  left  some  instructive 
reminders  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  His  mission 
in  Norway  placed  him  face  to  face  with  the  English. 
German  diplomacy  is  henceforth  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  will  leave  no  corner  of  the  world  undis- 
turbed, and  who  will  become  enthusiastic  for  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  willingly  as  for  the 
the  questions  of  Mittel-Europa — perhaps  even 
more  willingly.  Nothing  can  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  joint  responsibility  which  unites  all  free  nations 
in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy.  Nothing  shows 
more  imperiously  how  urgent  it  is  to  act  in  Siberia." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  July  12,  believes  that 
the  choice  of  von  Hintze  was  perhaps  influenced  by 
a  desire  of  the  German  Government  to  show  that  its 
intention  is  to  be  ruthless  both  within  and  without. 
"The  military  dictators  may  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  cut  short  the  talk  inspired  by  von  Kuehlmann's 
statements  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  gentler  road 
toward  a  German  peace  than  the  bloody  path  which 
Ludendorff  intends  to  hew  with  his  sword.  This  would 
be  a  final  lesson  to  their  adversaries  in  the  Reichstag. 
It  will  be  curious  to  see  how  the  latter  may  or  may 
not  react.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  Pan-Germans 
may  have  feared  that  the  doubts  expressed  by  Herr 
von  Kuehlmann  may  have  given  some  comfort  to  the 
enemy;  this  action  would  tend  to  dispel  any  such  com- 
fort.   German  politics  would  thus  use  von  Hintze 


somewhat  as  the  old  Chinese  warriors  used  their 
frightful  masks.  .  .  .  Such  a  manifestation  is  not  en- 
tirely displeasing  to  us.  It  could  not  have  been 
hoped  to  see  Germany  give  the  American  conscience 
a  more  splendid  justification  for  the  warlike  energy 
of  the  United  States  than  the  choice  of  a  disciple  of 
von  Papen  and  the  handy  man  of  Dernburg,  as  di- 
rector of  German  diplomacy.  Nor  was  this  striking 
evidence  superfluous  for  us  of  what  German  politics 
really  are,  since  there  are  still  some  deluded  ones 
who  believe  that  an  acceptable  peace  might  be  found 
in  the  will  of  the  enemy  and  not  in  our  steadfastness 
alone." 

Pertinax  (Andre  Giroud)  makes  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  appointment  of  von  Hintze 
(Echo  de  Paris,  July  11):  "The  choice  of  Herr  von 
Hintze  as  successor  to  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  denotes 
a  clear  change  in  the  German  history  of  the  war.  We 
must  grant  to  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  those  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  go  to  make  up  the  true  political  man. 
His  successive  capitulations  during  this  year  in  power 
authorize  us  to  make  this  statement.  No  one  who 
knows  him  can  deny  that  he  has  the  intelligence  of  a 
true  statesman.  Now  his  functions  are  turned  over  to 
a  man  of  very  limited  intelligence,  and  conceniing 
whom  the  only  favorable  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  he  possesses  that  form  of  courage,  disastrous  in 
politics,  which  is  called  temerity.  The  great  event  is 
not  the  departure  of  the  head  of  Wilhelmstrasse,  it 
is  the  conferring  of  his  duties  on  a  puppet.  The 
meaning  of  such  a  choice  is  evident.  The  task  of  the 
army  is  to  conquer  the  enemy.  The  task  of  diplomacy 
is  to  convince  him  of  his  defeat,  and  to  make  him  ac- 
cept it.  We  may  consider  that  the  Berlin  Government 
has  abandoned  the  task  which  consists  in  convincing 
us  of  our  defeat,  because  it  has  seen  that  in  accom- 
plishing this  it  was  running  the  risk  of  convincing  its 
own  population  of  the  perilous  state  of  affairs." 

The  Petite  Republique,  July  11,  sees  in  the  choice 
of  von  Hintze  "a  double  meaning.  From  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  point  of  view  it  appears  to  us 
as  the  pledge  of  a  formidable  and  desperate  new 
military  offensive.  From  the  political  point  of  view 
it  indicates  that  the  pan-Germanists,  even  though  in 
power,  feel  themselves  sufficiently  threatened  to  de- 
sire a  Minister  with  a  firm  hand."  They  count  on  him 
to  restore  their  tottering  power  by  his  "brutal 
energy."  However,  should  the  German  onslaught  fail 
to  be  successful  and  final  "the  check  of  Herr  von 
Hintze  would  correspond  to  the  triumph  of  his  prede- 
cessor, as  well  as  to  the  death  struggle  of  pan-Ger- 
manism." 

The  Petit  Parisien,  July  12,  calls  the  action  of  the 
pan-Germanists  "a  challenge  to  the  majority  of  the 
Reichstag"  and  to  the  whole  commercial  and  finan- 
cial group.  "It  appears  as  a  deliberate  insult  of  the 
Prussian  junkers  to  Southern  Germany." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Germany  and  Russia 
The  Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Russia  were  first 
mentioned  in  the  German  press  the  middle  of  last 
month.  Since  then  Russia  has  again  become  a  center 
of  German  interest  and  the  Ukraine  falls  into  second 
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place.  With  a  free  hand  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  with  the  Turks  violating  step  by  step 
the  boundaries  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest,  the  German 
press  has  affected  supreme  indifference  for  the 
""family  squabbles"  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Germans 
at  each  outburst  have  reminded  them  loftily  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest.  Joffe,  the  Bolshevik  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  has  merely  been  a  subject  of  attention  in  the 
German  press  for  the  red  flag  he  hangs  above  his 
doorway. 

The  annexationist  papers  passed  in  silence  over 
measures  of  German  military  oppression  in  Russia. 
Only  a  few  liberal  writers  discuss  them,  such  as  the 
reformed  Baltic  Baron,  Hans  Vorst,  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  and  George  Bernard  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung. 

Bernard  protested  against  the  despoiling  of 
Greater  Russia  on  the  grounds  that  it  rouses  the  am- 
bitions of  rival  republics  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkes- 
tan, and  in  Siberia,  and  opens  the  country  to  Japan — ■ 
a  serious  menace  to  Germany's  interests  there. 

For  a  time  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung  (Catho- 
lic) took  up  the  defense  of  the  Bolsheviks.  "Have  not 
the  Allies  put  all  their  hopes  in  their  enemies?  Ger- 
many has  much  to  gain  in  Russia  and  also  much  to 
lose.  The  Moscow  Government  must  not  be  enfeebled, 
nor  the  middle  classes,  already  too  favorable  to  the 
Allies,  encouraged." 

But  the  most  ardent  defender  of  a  German  policy 
of  moderation  in  Russia  has  been  Hans  Vorst.  He  has 
constantly  warned  the  Germans  against  a  policy  of 
conquest  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  "To  oppress 
the  prostrate  peoples,"  he  asserts,  "only  rouses  hatred 
which  later  will  turn  against  Germany." 

In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  15,  he  explains  the 
growing  suspicion  of  the  Russians  for  the  Germans. 
"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  peace  of  Brest,  and 
German  policy  in  the  Ukraine  are  being  exploited  in 
the  anti-Bolshevik  agitation  against  Germany  at  the 

same  time  as  against  the  Soviets   The  Russian 

middle-classes  do  not  hide  their  hostility  toward  Ger- 
many and  their  inclinations  to  resume  relations  with 
the  Allies. 

"But  what  is  of  greater  importance  is  the  recent 
rumor  that  the  peasants  who  a  few  months  ago  re- 
fused to  occupy  the  trenches,  now  show  an  inclination 
to  return.  This  contradiction  has  the  same  explana- 
tion. It  is  their  concern  for  the  land.  Formerly  they 
deserted  the  trenches  to  get  a*  share  in  the  large  es- 
tates. Now  the  news  is  being  spread  among  them  that 
the  large  land-owners  have  been  reestablished  bv  the 
Germans  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  White  Russia.  They 
are  told  that  despite  the  conclusion  of  peace,  military 
operations  are  still  being  carried  on  against  Russia. 
They  fear  that  Germany  will  make  them  lose  the  land 
they  have  now  held  for  six  months.  This  unrest 
gives  them  the  desire  to  again  take  up  arms." 

The  announcement  of  the  presence  of  Czecho- 
slovak troops  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 
marked  the  point  of  departure  of  a  new  press  cam- 
paign. The  German  papers  now  regard  internal  Rus- 
sian conditions  as  successive  steps  toward  anarchy. 
Rumors  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  Bolsheviks  to 


govern  have  been  widely  circulated.  After  the  re- 
ported assassination  of  the  Czar,  the  entry  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  into  Moscow,  the  flight  of 
Lenine  to  the  Murman  Coast  and  a  general  outbreak 
of  revolts  were  announced  as  facts  in  the  German 
press.  (Dusseldorfer  Nachrichten,  Obenswaebische 
Anzeiger,  July  3.)  In  view  of  the  strict  censorship 
over  comment  on  foreign  affairs  such  rumors  were  ap- 
parently circulated  with  a  purpose.  The  assassination 
of  the  German  Ambassador  has,  of  course,  opened  up 
another  subject  on  the  same  theme. 

Local  troubles  are  also  cited  to  prove  the  break- 
down of  the  administration.  The  Stuttgarter  Neues 
Tageblatt,  July  3,  describes  Russia  as  paralysed.  "The 
towns  are  hostile  to  the  country-side.  Some  towns 
have  even  their  machine  guns  and  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. When  the  Red  Guards  come  for  flour, 
they  meet  a  withering  fire.  Each  village  governs  it- 
self and  has  not  the  least  concern  for  the  Government 
of  either  Moscow  or  Petrograd." 

These  gloomy  forebodings  lead  to  one  end — the 
imperative  necessity  of  German  intervention  in  Rus- 
sia. German  acceptance  of  the  appeal  of  the  Soviets 
for  help  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks  marks  the  first 
step  on  this  new  departure. 

Dr.  Weidel  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung, 
(June  2)  comments  on  the  organization  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak regiments.  "The  intervention  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks is  such  that  it  would  have  not  interested  us 
except  in  so  far  as  it  compromised  the  interest  of  our 
country  But  the  troops  have  greater  significance  for 
us  now  that  they  are  recognised  by  the  Allies  as  bel- 
ligerents and  receive  powerful  financial  support  for 
them  The  troops  must  have  been  held  by  severe  dis- 
cipline not  to  have  been  engulfed  in  the  heart  of  revo- 
lutionary Russia.  In  this  they  surpass  the  Red  Guards, 
who,  their  morale  broken  by  Socialist  propaganda, 
have  lost  their  military  spirit,  and  seem  rather  an 
unshackled  horde  than  a  real  army.  "It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  continually 
receiving  increased  aid  from  those  who  in  Russia 
wish  an  end  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  and  who  alone 
are  incapable  of  establishing  a  new  order  in  the  place 
ol  the  old  one.  These  counter-revolutionary  elements 
wish  to  save  Russia  before  the  new  disasters  of  her 
rightful  fall  make  this  impossible." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  20,  observes  that 
"the  success  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  can  only  be  ex- 
plained through  the  support  they  have  received  from 
certain  sections  of  the  Russian  people.  These  com- 
prise the  better-class  peasants  of  Siberia,  who  ap- 
proved the  March  resolution,  but  who  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Siberian  Government  at  Omsk  would  be 
inexplicable,  as  would  also  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks." 

This  paper  estimates  the  extent  of  their  operations 
to  cover  a  stretch  of  2,500  kilometers,  from  the  im- 
portant bridges  at  Sysran  and  Samara  over  the  Volga 
to  the  east  of  Novo-Nikolajevsk.  "This  part  of  the 
railroad  crosses  the  rich  grain  lands  of  western  Si- 
beria. Up  to  the  present  time  the  Reds  of  the  Soviet 
have  not  blocked  their  passage  but  the  mobilization 
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declared  by  Trotsky  will  make  it  a  relatively  easy 
matter  to  overpower  the  Czecho-Slovaks." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  20,  explains  Trot- 
sky's feverish  efforts  to  organize  resistance  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  as  due  to  the  imperative  need  of  the 
Bolsheviks  for  food  stuffs  from  Siberia.  "This  was 
the  only  important  region  still  open  to  the  Bolsheviks 
for  food  supplies." 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  June  28,  com- 
pares the  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  Russia  with 
that  of  the  Germans.  "For  Central  Russia,  the  fall 
of  Siberia  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  De- 
spite this  fact,  the  Allies  are  spending  money  to 
realize  their  own  ends  there.  As  to  whether  or  not 
Russia  falls  by  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
the  Allies.  The  enemy  cannot  find  words  enough  to 
describe  the  German  invasion  of  the  Baltic  lands  as 
a  throttling  of  Russia.  But  what  are  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces as  compared  to  Siberia?  A  mere  bagatelle! 
What  is  Siberia  to  Russia?  A  vital  possession.  Rus- 
sian intervention  there  will  be  strengthened  by  a  de- 
termination of  the  Russians.  What  is  Central  Rus- 
sia without  Siberia?  The  loss  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  cuts  off  its  trade  with  Asia.  Through  the 
Trans-Siberian  line  alone  is  Turkestan  joined  to  Rus- 
sia. The  loss  of  Siberia  cuts  off  the  eastern  outlet 
to  the  Sea.  This  is  the  more  serious  since  England 
is  cutting  off  Russia  from  the  north  by  establishing 
a  colony  on  the  Murman  coast." 

Dr.  Weidel  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  June 
2,  has  also  a  word  to  say  regarding  Allied  support 
to  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

"The  support  of  the  Allies  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  is 
a  monstrosity  in  International  Law  in  that  it  has  only 
one  end — that  of  overthrowing  a  friendly  govern- 
ment. The  Allies  wish  at  any  cost  (and  America 
will  even  spend  her  dollars)  to  reestablish  order  in 
Russia  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  not  out  of  regard 
for  Russia,  but  because  Russia  is  a  convenient  me- 
dium through  which  the  Allies  can  strike  Germany. 
More  than  anything  else  England  wants  to  prevent  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  provided  by  the  Treaties 
of  Brest  and  Bucharest.  At  no  price  will  she  allow 
our  hands  to  be  free  on  the  East.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Allies  opposed  the  formation  of  a  chain  of 
independent  states  along  the  eastern  frontier." 

Finally,  as  purporting  to  show  the  present  ill-feel- 
ing between  Russia  and  the  Allies,  the  Wolff  Bu- 
reau reproduces  an  article  from  the  Isvestia,  official 
organ  of  the  Soviets,  published  on  July  2,  entitled 
"The  Last  Warning." 

"Misunderstandings  between  the  Quadruplice  and 
Revolutionary  Russia  have  lately  taken  on  a  more 
critical  turn.  They  threaten  harm  to  both  parties. 
We  know  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  must  be  sought 
in  class  interests,  more  especially  those  of  the  domi- 
nant classes  in  the  Anglo-French  Coalition. 

"Nevertheless,  we  must  repeat  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  imperialist  powers  to  defend  their 
interests  is  radically  false.  It  can  only  lead  to  new 
disappointments.  Everybody  knows  that  in  the  near 
future  Revolutionary  Russia  will  become  a  real  pow- 
er.   But  before  this  she  must  reconstruct  herself, 


and  must  restore  her  forces,  after  the  drains  which 
have  been  put  upon  them.  First,  she  will  have  to 
reestablish  her  lines  of  communication,  disorganized 
by  the  war.  To  realize  this  aim,  the  Soviets  must 
ask  the  aid  of  all  nations  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  Russia,  provided  they  undertake  nothing  contrary 
to  the  essential  rights  of  the  government  of  workmen 
and  peasants. 

"For  some  time  we  have  hoped  that  the  lines  of 
policy  formulated  by  President  Wilson  would  tri- 
umph among  the  Allies.  Today,  unfortunately,  ideas 
of  intervention  seem  to  have  obliterated  them.  This 
is  a  misfortune  both  for  France  and  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. As  for  Japan,  her  policy  is  dictated  solely  by 
her  appetite  for  conquest.  The  United  States  alone 
reserves  her  attitude. 

"However  urgent  be  the  motives  determining  the 
Allies  to  take  active  measures  in  Russia,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  to  draw  them  into  internal  Russian  af- 
fairs and  such  intervention  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  intended  by  the  Allies.  Even  if  their 
Armies  should  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  power  of 
the  Soviets,  and  in  forming  a  government  composed 
of  socialists  and  traitors  to  Bolshevism,  a  terrible 
outlook  would  await  them.  The  German  military 
party  would  do  everything  to  oppose  this  government 
by  a  counter-revolutionary  one,  which  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  in  direct  relations  with  Germany.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  our  old  Allies  would  see 
Russian  armies  as  allies  of  the  German  Army.  Our 
imperialistic  allies  do  not  forsee  how  the  world  war 
could  lead  to  such  a  revolt.  Such  an  aggressive  pol- 
icy however  would  bring  about  this  tragic  solution. 
In  undertaking  new  adventures  in  Russia,  the  Allies 
are  forging  a  terrible  weapon  against  themselves." 

On  July  3  at  Moscow  the  German  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  Count  Mirbach,  was  killed  by  an  assas- 
sin. Practically  all  the  German  papers  and  tele- 
graphic sources  profess  to  believe  that  the  deed  was 
done  by  an  agent  of  the  Allies,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  embroiling  Russia  with  Germany.  (Stuttgarter 
Neues  Tageblatt,  July  7;  Vossische  Zeitung,  July  8.) 
Their  proof  for  this  assertion  is  circumstantial  rather 
than  documentary.  "Who  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
Count  Mirbach?"  "Who  would  profit  by  his 
death?"  The  general  answer  is  that  it  could  be 
only  the  Allies.  (Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  July  7). 
Both  in  Berlin  and  Moscow  the  Bolshevik  authorities 
hastened  to  disavow  the  crime.  They  expressed  their 
horror  of  it  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
Bolsheviks  they  disapproved  of  individual  violence. 
(Berliner  Tageblatt.) 

The  murderers  escaped.  Immediately  a  serious 
rising  broke  out  against  the  Bolsheviks,  led  by  the 
Revolutionary  Socialists  of  the  Left.  {Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  July  7.)  The  telephone  and  telegraph  sta- 
tions of  the  city  were  occupied  on  July  5  by  the  Revo- 
lutionaries. A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed.  The 
Strassburger  Post  declares  that  the  rebels  were  led 
by  M.  Savinkoff,  Kerensky's  former  Minister  of  War, 
and  M.  Kamkoff,  Chief  of  the  Revolutionary  Social- 
ists. On  the  6th  and  7th  the  revolt  seems  to  have 
been  put  down.  (Russian  Wireless  from  Moscow 
to  Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  7.) 
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Many  arrests  were  made  among  the  Revolution- 
ary Socialists.  They  admitted  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  the  terrorist  section  of  their  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  Peace  of  Brest-Lito- 
vsk.    (German  Wireless,  July  8,  accredited  by  Ber- 


liner Togeblatt  and  many  other  papers.)  The  latest 
despatches  from  Petrograd  declare  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks have  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers, including  Tseretelli,  Tchernoff,  Skobeleff,  Savin- 
koff,  and  Kamkoff. 
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The  Eve  of  the  New  Offensive 
Lieutenant  d'Entraygues  in  the  Matin,  July  15: 
"It  is  possible,  if  not  probable  that  the  launching  of 
the  new  German  offensive,  expected  by  the  Allies  for 
several  weeks,  has  been  deferred  once  or  maybe  twice. 
Many  reasons  have  been  given  to  explain  this  delay: 
political,  strategic,  even  atmospheric.  It  may  be  that 
the  reason  for  this  prolongation  of  the  intermission 
is  simpler,  and  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  question  of 
available  forces. 

"This  question  concerns  the  enemy  as  well  as  the 
Allies.  His  losses  have  been  extremely  heavy  since 
March  21;  and  in  order  to  equip  anew  the  75  or  80 
divisions  which  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  maneuver,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
disband  certain  units,  regroup  others,  and  carry  out 
complicated  amalgamations,  not  to  mention  the  organ- 
ization of  lines  of  supply  and  communication,  the 
establishment  of  railroad  lines  and  shuttles  in  the  dis- 
tricts conquered  at  the  end  of  May.  Such  work  re- 
quires time. 

"In  addition,  the  problem  of  time  for  the  Ger- 
mans is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  is  for  us.  We 
can  say  to  ourselves:  'More  than  one  million  Amer- 
icans have  already  landed  in  France.  .  .'  (eight 
lines  censored). 

"In  spite  of  the  unexpected  importance  of  the  help 
of  our  friend  and  Ally,  it  would  be  an  error  to  allow 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  American  forces  will 
play  a  preponderant  part  in  the  battle  of  tomorrow. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  part  of  this  million  will  fight 
superbly  with  us — but  only  a  part.  In  reality  the  full 
American  effort  will  not  be  felt  on  the  front  until 
the  available  number  of  combatants  will  have  reached 
the  figure  represented  by  the  number  of  men  who  have 
landed  up  to  the  present  time.  At  that  time  the  Allies 
will  have  the  definite  numerical  superiority;  it  will 
increase  from  day  to  day  until  it  becomes  crushing. 
Then  we  shall  have  won.  Until  then,  the  Franco- 
British  forces  must  hold  the  line  successfully. 

"The  enemy  realizes  the  situation,  and  says:  Tf 
I  wait  until  Autumn,  I  am  lost.  It  is  imperative  that 
I  attack  immediately  in  order  to  bring  about  a  deci- 
sion before  the  fatal  hour  when  I  shall  be  incontest- 
ably  the  weaker.  The  summer  battle  is  an  unavoid- 
able necessity  for  me.  I  have  tried  the  Americans 
who  are  on  the  line:  they  are  very  brave  soldiers. 
When  the  first  leaves  begin  to  fall,  I  shall  have  be- 
fore me  not  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  a  for- 
midable army  of  these  warriors,  newly  equipped, 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  opponents  who  have  been 
facing  me  for  four  years,  with  their  nerves  steeled, 
animated  by  the  desire  to  take  the  offensive  which  is 
certain  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  not  known  the 


oppressing  hours  of  systematic  defensive  warfare. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  huge  sacrifices  which  this  will  cost 
me,  sacrifices  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  the  other 
day  by  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  who  spoke  of  more 
than  100,000  killed  in  the  last  operation — I  am  sorry, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped — I  must  attack.' 

"How  does  the  situation  stand  on  the  other  side? 
As  I  have  said,  the  enemy  has  gathered  behind  his 
line  75  to  80  divisions,  about  15  of  which  have  been 
greatly  weakened  during  the  last  battles.  It  is  with 
this  mass  of  reserves  that  he  will  undertake  his  next 
operation.  Among  these  divisions,  some  belong  to  tlie 
armies  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince,  the  others  tc 
the  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria.  (45  lines 
censored.) 

"I  repeat:  nothing  is  less  certain.  This  is  an 
hypothesis,  however,  which  does  not  appear  impossi- 
ble, when  we  examine  the  present  front.  There  are 
plans  and  there  are  results,  and  the  two  do  not  always 
agree. 

"The  French. have  not  wasted  their  time  since  the 
warm  May  days.  The  units  which  suffered  most 
heavily  have  been  reorganized;  the  Command  pos- 
sesses at  present  a  mass  of  reserve  divisions  ready  to 
do  their  duty. 

"Can  we  block  the  assailant  immediately?  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  do  not  believe  so  here:  the  huge 
quantity  of  toxic  gases  at  the  beginning,  the  smoke 
barrage  which  blinds  the  adversary,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible character  of  the  first  onslaughts  with  a  com- 
mand resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to  its  losses,  all 
these  things  will  probably  force  us  to  abandon  some 
ground.  In  this  case  one  or  two  pockets  would  be 
formed.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  Germans 
should  be  stopped  before  something  irreparable  oc- 
curs. If  this  result  is  obtained,  we  shall  have  at- 
tained our  aim.  Then  the  mass  of  the  Allies  in- 
creased by  all  the  American  forces,  will  do  the  rest. 

"Our  old  combat  tactics  will  be  remembered: 
the  advance  posts  and  advance  guards  holding  the 
opponent  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  main  forces. 
We  are  the  advance  posts  of  the  immense  American 
army,  the  dull  noise  of  whose  preparation  sounds  in 
Germany  like  the  rumbling  of  an  approaching  storm. 

"Recently  I  walked  along  the  front.  Everywhere 
I  gathered  the  impression  that  the  French  soldier 
viewed  the  situation  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
explained  it.  And  it  is  because  I  received  this  im- 
pression that  I  write  this  last  word:  Confidence." 

Chancellor  von  Hertling's  Speech 

The  Matin,  July  13,  gives  the  following  summary 
of  Chancellor  von  Hertling's  recent  speech,  which  the 
Journal  des  Debats  qualifies  as  "the  emptiest  one" 
which  he  has  so  far  delivered: 

"1.    German  politics  are  carried  on  in  perfect  ac- 
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cord  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Military  Com- 
mand. The  Chancellor  alone  is  responsible  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  incident- 
ally, has  not  yet  been  officially  appointed,  is  merely 
an  agent  of  the  Chancellor. 

"'2.  The  German  Government  is  always  ready  to 
discuss  peace.  It  is  still  unwilling  to  state  on  what 
basis;  and  it  is  still  a  partisan  of  the  previous  con- 
versation 'in  a  small  committee.' 

"3.  Germany  has  no  knowledge  of  how  things 
will  turn  out  in  Russia.  She  has  no  desire  to  send 
forces  there.  She  has  a  more  than  moderate  confi- 
dence in  the  Bolsheviks  and  she  is  waiting  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  at  the  same  time  profiting  as 
much  as  possible  from  this  state  of  uncertainty." 

Commenting  on  these  statements,  the  Matin  notes 
that  "the  Chancellor's  speech  seems  to  present  Ger- 
many as  being  on  the  defensive.  This  must  be  noted, 
although  it  may  be  a  trap.  The  war  aims  which  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  explain  have  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  public.  This  implies  that  these  war 
aims  do  not  represent  the  slightest  concession  on  the 
part  of  our  enemies." 

The  Temps,  July  13,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Chancellor's  speech:  "Count  von  Hertling  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  explain  himself  yesterday  before 
the  principal  committee  of  the  Reichstag.  He  had 
hoped  to  avoid  this  debate.  It  was  at  General  Head- 
quarters, far  from  the  profane,  that  Herr  von  Kuehl- 
mann  was  executed.  It  was  to  General  Headquarters 
that  Admiral  von  Hintze  was  called  to  receive  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  State.  The  part  reserved 
for  the  Reichstag,  during  this  time,  consisted  simply 
in  voting  a  war  credit  of  fifteen  billions  and  of  start- 
ing on  its  vacation  after  having  given  this  blanket  en- 
dorsement. But  as  a  result  of  the  emotion  of  the 
public,  the  Chancellor  was  forced  to  complete  his 
scenario.  For  this  change  of  vizir,  which  had  been 
carried  out  in  an  oriental  manner,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  a  few  parliamentary  rites.  As  these  rites  were 
carried  out  behind  closed  doors  of  a  committee,  we 
only  have  an  expurgated  summary  of  Count  von  Hert- 
ling's  words.  The  military  censorship  was  spared  the 
trouble  of  giving  orders  to  the  newspapers,  as  it  had 
to  do  after  von  Kuehlmann's  speech  of  June  24,  in 
order  to  forbid  commenting  on  certain  passages.  In 
spite  of  this  careful  arrangement,  the  Chancellor's 
speech  rings  false.  An  explanation  was  expected, 
but  only  a  diversion  was  found  

"Count  von  Hertling  pretends  to  be  waiting  for 
the  Allies  to  make  some  sort  of  a  peace  proposal. 
Why  does  he  feel  the  need  of  saying  to  us:  'It  is 
not  sufficient  for  some  agent  to  come  and  speak  first 
here,  and  then  there.'  Who  but  the  Government  and 
Staff  of  William  II  has  sent  such  agents  to  Holland 
and  Switzerland?  Does  this  imply  that  if  Count  von 
Hertling  renounces  this  suspicious  system,  he  desires 
loyal  and  clear  negotiations?  No,  he  only  desires 
secret  conversations:  'We  shall  discuss  first  in  small 
groups,'  he  says.  As  at  Brest-Litovsk  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians? As  at  Bucharest  with  the  Roumanians?  No, 
thank  you. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  already  spumed  this  unwhole- 


some method  of  confidential  dickering.  There  was 
a  time  when  Count  von  Hertling  pretended  to  agree 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  suppress  secret  diplomacy.  If  he 
recants  today,  the  historical  necessities  nevertheless 
remain  no  less  unalterable.  The  war  of  nations  can 
only  end  by  the  peace  of  nations.  The  peace  of  na- 
tions can  only  be  built  on  a  basis  established  in  the 
clear  light  of  day.  Let  the  German  people  impress 
this  trutfj  on  its  leaders." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

The  British  Landing  in  Finland 

The  British  press  published  the  news  on  July  13 
that  the  small  Allied  Force  on  the  Murman  Coast  of 
Finland,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  had  been  substantially 
reinforced.  This  is  taken  as  a  factor  of  major  impor- 
tance indicating  large  and  imminent  developments  in 
the  Russian  situation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  the 
same  day  a  Reuter  despatch  from  Tokio,  dated  July 
2,  was  released  and  given  wide  circulation.  The  de- 
spatch, as  printed  by  the  Times,  is  as  follows: 

"A  report  emanating  from  Washington  that  Japan 
has  decided  to  decline  the  request  of  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers to  intervene  in  Siberia  in  any  circumstances  is 
authoritatively  declared  to  be  untrue.  There  is  no 
change  in  Japan's  attitude.  America's  reply  on  the 
subject  is  still  awaited.  Unofficial  Japan  is  almost 
united  in  feeling  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dispatch 
troops  to  Siberia  at  the  present  moment." 

(The  despatch  in  question  appeared  in  the  Press 
Review  of  July  7,  at  the  end  of  the  article:  "The 
Re-appearance  of  M.  Kerensky.") 

The  Times  signalizes  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  the  Entente's  relations  with  Russia  by 
printing  an  excellent  article  summarizing  the  mili- 
tary position  on  Russia's  various  fronts  as  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  the  present  intervention  in  Finland. 
The  article,  which  is  of  a  semi-editorial  character,  is 
as  follows: 

"Though  the  news  from  Russia  is  fragmentary, 
and  though  the  situation  there  changes  continually, 
it  is  now  possible  to  give  some  connected  account  of 
the  position,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  both 
in  Russia  and  in  Siberia.  The  latest  reports  all  tend 
to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  Bolshevists  decreases 
steadily.  They  have  made  frenzied  appeals  for  a 
levee  en  masse,  and  have  attempted  to  enforce  con- 
scription, but  all  their  efforts  have  only  resulted  in 
an  army  of  about  60,000  men,  whose  discipline  is 
a  farce,  and  whose  one  common  idea  seems  to  be  to 
avoid  fighting  at  all  costs.  The  Central  Powers  have 
now  about  32  German  divisions  and  about  15  Aus- 
trian divisions  in  Russia,  that  is  to  say  from  the  north 
of  Finland  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  believed  that  these 
are  far  from  being  first-rale  troops,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  Germans  have  conducted  a  drastic 
'comb-out'  of  their  divisions  in  Russia,  that  all  their 
best  troops  have  been  detached  for  the  Western  front, 
and  that  those  who  remain  are  of  decidedly  inferior 
quality. 

"The  German  effort  in  Russia  at  the  moment  can 
be  divided  into  three  main  heads:  towards  the  Mur- 
man coast  in  co-operation  with  the  Finns;  in  South 
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Russia  down  the  Valley  on  the  Don  towards  the 
Volga;  and  in  the  Caucasus  towards  Baku,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  all  these  three 
regions  the  Germans  have  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
military  aim.  In  Finland  one  German  division  is  sta- 
tioned between  Viborg  and  Lake  Ladoga.  The  Ger- 
man object  is  threefold.  They  aim  at  reaching  the 
Murman  coast  and  there  establishing  submarine  bases 
in  its  ports,  which  are  ice  free  all  the  year  round. 
Suitable  ports  for  this  would  be  Petchenga  and  Kola. 
If  the  Germans  can  cut  the  Murman  Railway,  with 
the  help  of  the  Finns,  they  will  sever  the  winter  com- 
munications of  Russia  with  the  western  world.  They 
may  contemplate,  too,  an  advance  on  Vologda,  the 
important  junction  where  the  railway  from  Petrograd 
to  Archangel  links  up  with  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  But  the  advance  to  Mur- 
man is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  enemy.  The  country 
is  very  difficult,  and  the  only  practicable  line  for  any 
large  body  of  troops  is  by  the  railway. 

"The  Allies  have  a  force  on  the  Murman  coast. 
They  are  there  at  the  express  and  urgent  request  of 
the  Russians  living  in  that  region.  This  Allied  force 
is  being  reinforced  at  the  present  moment.  Nor  do 
the  difficulties  of  the  Germans  end  with  those  of  ter- 
rain. There  are  well-accredited  reports  of  friction 
between  them  and  the  Finns,  and  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

"In  South  Russia  the  German  aim  is  primarily 
economic.  Here  they  have  lately  made  a  rapid  ad- 
vance. They  have  had  much  assistance  from  Gen- 
eral Krasnoff,  who  has  headed  a  separatist  move- 
ment in  the  Don  region,  and  has  been  co-operating 
with  the  Germans.  The  Germans  now  occupy  all  the 
Valley  on  the  Don  as  far  as  Voronezh  and  the  district 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  town.  Here  they  are 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Volga,  with  its  nor- 
mally rich  supplies  of  grain  and  other  products.  The 
German  objective  at  the  moment  is  probably  Tsarit- 
syn,  which  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  part  of  Russia.  From  Tsaritsyn  trans- 
port to  the  Don  is  easy,  and  grain  can  be  carried  down 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  up  the  Danube. 

"In  the  Caucasus  the  Germans  have  not  yet 
reached  Baku,  which  is  at  present  held  by  a  combined 
force  of  Armenians  and  Bolshevists.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  these  will  offer  much  resistance  to  the 
Germans,  though  the  German  force  here  cannot  be 
large;  but  the  Armenians  will  hold  out  with  determi- 
nation against  any  Turkish  move;  and  such  a  move 
is  probably  part  of  the  German  design.  Thus  in  all 
Central  and  South  Russia,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Central  Powers  are  meeting  at  present  with  little  mili- 
tary resistance,  though  there  have  been  grave  distur- 
bances in  the  Ukraine,  where  the  peasants  are  stub- 
bornly holding  out  against  German  requisitions  and 
are  said  to  have  refused  to  grow  corn  for  the  Germans 
to  use. 

"It  is  not  far,  however,  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  Voronezh  to  Pensa  and  Samara.  Both  are 
now  held  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  have  lately  as- 
serted themselves  as  a  new  power  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  these  Czecho- 


slovak troops  formed  elements  in  the  Austrian  Army. 
They  rebelled  and  joined  the  Russians.  They  are  ex- 
cellent troops,  capably  officered;  and  in  the  last  few 
months  they  have  proved  what  resolution  and  coher- 
ence can  achieve  in  a  Russia  torn  by  dissensions  and 
pillaged  by  the  greed  of  its  temporary  masters.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  now  hold  the  railway  from  Pensa 
through  Samara,  east  to  Nijni-Udinsk.  At  Udinsk 
they  have  established  a  government  of  their  own. 
From  Udinsk  the  line  passes  through  Irkutsk,  round 
the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  thence  east  to  Vladi- 
vostok. Czecho-Slovaks  are  now  in  occupation  of 
Vladivostok  itself,  where  they  have  got  the  mastery 
over  the  Bolshevists,  and  have  prevented  them  from 
destroying  the  supplies  stored  there  by  the  Allies. 
But  the  Czecho-Slovaks  do  not  hold  the  whole  stretch 
of  the  line  west  from  Vladivostok  to  Udinsk.  Their 
control  stops  for  the  moment  at  Chita,  and  between 
Chita  and  Udinsk  the  Bolshevists  maintain  an  uncer- 
tain and  harassed  existence,  though  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks hold  some  of  the  intermediate  points,  and  pos- 
sibly are  in  possession  of  Irkutsk  itself.  However 
that  may  be,  they  are  energetically  endeavoring  to 
obtain  control  of  the  whole  line.  They  may  be  able 
to  co-operate,  too,  with  Colonel  Semenoff,  who  is 
operating  to  the  south  on  the  northern  border  of 
Manchuria. 

"The  only  dependable  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bolshevists  are  Germans  who  were  held  prison- 
ers by  the  Russians.  They  have  been  armed  and  or- 
ganized. It  is  rumored  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to 
the  west  have  been  joined  by  the  Cossack  forces  under- 
General  Alexeieff.  Altogether,  the  recent  record  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  suggests  that  they  should  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  remnants  of  the  Bolshevist  resist- 
ance through  the  whole  length  of  the  line  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  Udinsk.  The  part  which  they  hold  already 
west  from  Udinsk  to  Pensa  is  a  length  of  some  2,500 
miles.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  which  may  be 
serious,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  Bolshevist  hold 
over  the  railway  running  round  the  south  of  Lake 
Baikal.  It  passes  through  veiy  broken  country,  with 
numerous  tunnels,  and  if  the  Bolshevists  blow  up  the 
most  important  of  these  tunnels  they  will  certainly 
obstruct  for  the  moment  the  Czecho-Slovak  communi- 
cations. But  there  were  before  the  war  large  steam- 
ers on  Lake  Baikal,  and  these  the  Czecho-Slovaks  may 
be  able  to  use  for  transport,  if  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  them.  With  winter,  in  any  case,  Lake  Baikal 
will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  to  communication,  for 
as  soon  as  it  is  frozen  over  there  will  be  sledge  trans- 
port from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other." 

The  British  press  also  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  fact  that  General  Horvat,  Director-in-Chief  of 
the  (Russian)  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  spokesmen  for  the  traditional 
Russian  policy  in  Eastern  Siberia,  has  formed  a  Sibe- 
rian Government  of  seven  ministers  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  com- 
mand which  recently  overthrew  the  Bolsheviks  at 
Vladivostok.  According  to  the  Reuter  despatch  of 
July  7  (Daily  Mail,  Paris  edition,  July  14)  which 
first  gave  out  this  news,  Colonels  Semenoff  and  Orloff 
and  General  Kalmikoff  are  co-operating  with  the  Hor- 
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vat  Government,  whose  center  of  operations  is  at  pres- 
ent at  Nikolsk. 

With  these  correlated  activities  giving  a  prospec- 
tive indication  of  actual  major  developments  in  Rus- 
sia the  pro-and  anti-interventionist  press  has  reacted 
vigorously  to  the  new  situation.  "Russia  must  be 
helped!"'  belligerently  declares  the  Times  (July  13) 
in  a  leading  article.  The  conservative  Glasgoiv  Her- 
ald (July  11)  advises  the  "hot  heads  who  urge  us 
t<  take  the  risks  of  instant  intervention"  to  hold  their 
peace  until  they  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
"real  attitude  of  the  Russian  people."  It  emphasizes 
the  points  that  intervention  is  playing  Germany's 
game  and  that  Britain  should  remember  that  she  is 
playing  for  big  stakes  and  cannot  afford  to  incur  "the 
permanent  hostility  of  a  great  people  whom  Nature 
intended  as  our  allies,  a  people  destined  to  be  far 
more  powerful  than  Germany  herself." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  (July  13)  takes  the 
broad  line  that  England  had  better  cease  worrying 
about  Siberia  and  look  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Don  and 
Kuban  regions  and  the  route  to  India. 

"It  is  now  admitted,"  it  says,  "that  the  Allies 
have  sent  a  force  to  the  Murman  coast.  No  doubt 
one  object  is  to  prevent  the  Germans  establishing  ice- 
free  submarine  bases  in  the  Arctic.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  Allies  have  sent,  or  can 
afford  to  send,  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  a 
determined  German-Finn  movement  against  the  rail- 
way connecting  the  Murman  coast  with  Petrograd  or 
the  Archangel  line.  Nor  would  it  be  prudent  to 
count  on  Russian  support  for  such  a  purpose,  or  upon 
the  early  collapse  of  the  Bolshevik  Government.  The 
rising  in  Moscow  against  the  Bolsheviks  has  been  sup- 
pressed easily.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  do  not  want  to 
stay  in  Russia  and  engage  in  civil  war  there.  They 
want  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  they 
have  proclaimed  in  an  official  manifesto,  and  Profes- 
sor Masaryk,  the  recognized  head  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak  movement,  has  been  pointing  out  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  folly  of  Allied  intervention  in  Russia  against 
the  Bolshevik  or  any  established  Government.  Be  it 
added,  there  is  no  rasher  assumption  than  that  an 
anti-Bolshevik  Government  is  a  pro-Ally  Government. 
The  I  kraine  Government  is  anti-Bolshevik  and  pro- 
German;  the  Don  Government  is  anti-Bolshevik  and 
pro-German.  These  two  between  them  have  broken 
down  the  eastern  front  and  introduced  the  Germans 
to  the  heart  of  Asia  and  the  borders  of  India.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  brought  to  bear  on  Russian  af- 
fairs not  only  our  tongues  but  our  brains.  When  we 
do  that  we  shall  see  that  what  really  matters  in  Rus- 
sia (or  the  defence  or  the  reconstitution  of  the  east- 
ern front  is  neither  the  China  Sea  nor  even  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  but  the  Black  Sea.  There  lies  our  problem 
in  1918  as  in  1915." 

Finally  the  Times  (July  13)  sums  up  the  claims 
of  the  interventionists  with  its  usual  trenchancy.  Af- 
ter praising  the  "heroic  struggle  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  in  Siberia,"  it  concludes: 

"While  the  Allied  Governments  have  doubted  and 
hesitated,  these  valiant  Czecho-Slovaks  have  practi- 
cally seized  Siberia,  for  whoever  controls  the  railwa) 


holds  Siberia.  They  have  shown  how  easy  it  is,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  contented,  to  create  in  Siberia 
rallying  points  from  which  the  German  invasion  of 
Russia  can  eventually  be  checked.  They  must,  of 
course,  be  helped,  and  without  delay.  Manifestly 
Japan  is  in  the  best  position  to  send  help  quickly, 
but  we  trust  that  eventually  all  the  Allies  will  partici- 
pate in  an  enterprise  so  full  of  promise.  The  last 
word  rests  with  the  United  States,  for  the  Siberian 
Railway  will  need  considerable  additions  to  its  roll- 
ing-stock if  movements  on  an  extensive  scale  are  un- 
dertaken, and  the  railway  material  can  be  supplied 
only  by  the  United  States  Government.  President 
Wilson's  habit  is  not  to  move  in  advance  of  the  facts, 
but  the  best  proof  of  his  promptitude  in  dealing  with 
imperative  situations  is  found  in  the  great  numbers 
of  United  States  troops  now  streaming  across  the  At- 
lantic. We  believe  it  may  soon  be  found  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  been  watching  the  Siberian  situation 
more  closely  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  he 
fully  appreciates  the  significance  of  the  remarkable 
change  which  the  action  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  has 
brought  about." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

German  Comment  on  the  Eve  of  the  Offensive 

Comment  in  the  German  Press  on  the  course  of 
the  German  offensive  during  June  and  the  first  half 
of  July  is  notable  because  of  the  large  place  given 
to  political  considerations.  The  German  military 
critic  loses  no  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  assertion 
that  the  wearing  down  of  the  Allies'  morale  and  the 
hastening  of  their  political  disintegration,  are  the  es- 
sential parts  of  a  successful  German  offensive.  France 
has  been  the  center  of  this  German  solicitude.  Foch, 
Clemenceau,  and  the  people  of  Paris,  have  success- 
fully been  the  object  of  such  efforts.  The  usual  con- 
clusions are,  with  the  notable  exception  of  those  of 
Theodor  Wolff  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  that  France 
cannot  resist  much  longer:  her  reserves  are  gone,  the 
government  totters,  and  the  people  are  exhausted  of 
war  and  yearning  for  peace. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  papers  agreed  that 
the  French  Army  and  French  public  opinion  had  con- 
fidence in  Foch.  The  Muenchen-Augsburger  Abend- 
zeitung,  June  6,  writes:  "Our  advance  on  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne  increases  the  front  by  60  to  70  kilo- 
meters. To  defend  it,  Foch  would  require  at  least 
three  times  as  numerous  effectives  as  he  has  at  pres- 
ent. By  what  magic  measures  could  Foch  conduct  a 
successful  counter-offensive?  ....  The  War 
Council  met  at  Versailles,  June  4.  The  crisis  is  acute. 
Serious  days  are  ahead.  But  the  Allies  have  entire 
confidence  in  Foch  who  himself  maintains  his  assur- 
ance in  the  final  outcome." 

In  contrast  to  this,  later  German  comment  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  diminished  popularity  of  Foch 
due  to  the  failure  of  his  calculations.  The  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  June  15,  writes:  "In  the  battle  of 
Compeigne,  Foch  is  using  the  only  army  which  is 
not  held  to  its  positions,  and  this  is  the  army  with 
which  he  intended  to  attack  Soissons.  Between  von 
Hutier  at  Montdidier  and  von  Boehm  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  he  is  unable  to  escape  the  vice  closing  in 
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upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  too  weak  to  at- 
tack, too  weak  to  withdraw,  and  can  only  await  the 
decision,  menaced  as  he  is  on  both  flanks,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  point  where  Hindenburg  will  strike  his 
next  blow." 

The  N  orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  17, 
observes  that  Foch  further  reduced  his  freedom  of 
action  by  his  determination  to  defend  Paris.  "His 
freedom  of  movement  is  so  reduced  that  he  finds  his 
armies  stalemated,  with  no  other  alternative  than  to 
burn  up  his  reserves,  and  thus  favor  the  German  pro- 
ject. 

"It  is  therefore  Ludendorff,  and  not  Foch,"  re- 
marks Colonel  Egli,  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung, 
"who  disposes  of  the  reserves  of  the  Allies.  Accu- 
rately speaking,  the  Allies  have  no  longer  a  general 
reserve,  but  merely  fractions  of  reserves,  at  Kemmel, 
at  Amiens,  and  east  of  Paris.  Foch  is  tied  to  a  few 
geographic  positions,  while  the  German  army  moves 
freely.  Mr.  Baker's  700,000  Americans  will  not  suf- 
fice and  this  last  hope  will  melt  away  as  the  'Russian 
steam  roller,'  and  the  Italian  and  Roumanian  in- 
terventions." 

Foch,  observes  the  N orddeutsche  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  June  10,  has  been  making  desperate  efforts 
to  hold  the  city  of  Rheims.  "This  is  another  example 
of  the  sacrifices  he  is  making  to  satisfy  public  opin- 
ion, the  cost  of  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  fatal. 
At  present  we  are  between  the  third  and  fourth  blows. 
If  the  fourth  blow  is  delivered  at  another  point,  it 
will  fall  on  a  sector  weakened  by  depleted  effectives, 
behind  which  there  is  no  reserve.  The  three  first 
offensives,  therefore,  have  created  an  excellent  stra- 
tegical situation  as  a  basis  of  final  victory." 

The  German  Press  since  the  first  phase  of  the 
March  offensive  has  avoided  mention  of  specific  ob- 
jectives. The  papers  which  announced  the  battle  of 
Compiegne  shortly  hastened  to  change  its  title  to  the 
"Battle  of  Gury."  The  Taegliche  Rundschau  and  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  10,  now  refer  to  it  as 
a  "magnificent  but  local  victory."  The  German  Press, 
therefore,  has  taken  particular  pains  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Paris  is  not  necessarily  a  German  objec- 
tive. "The  objective  of  the  German  armies  is  not 
a  geographical  one,"  declares  the  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau, "even  though  this  be  Paris,  the  heart  of  civil- 
ization, the  capital  of  the  world  and  of  the  demi- 
monde. Our  aim  is  to  crush  the  armies  of  our  ene- 
mies. After  we  have  crushed  the  English,  they  will 
abandon  their  Allies  as  perfidiously  as  they  always 
have  in  the  past." 

Recently,  however,  the  German  Press  has  become 
more  positive  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  de- 
stroying Paris.  The  Rheinisch-W  est  faelische  Zeitung 
opened  the  discussion  by  declaring  that  after  all,  art 
would  not  suffer  a  serious  loss  by  the  destruction  of 
Paris.  The  Taegliche  Rundschau  has  little  respect 
for  the  defenses  of  Paris.  "Can  it  be  that  the  French 
will  never  understand  the  technique  of  war?  They 
should  know  that  the  defense  of  Paris  is  futile.  If 
the  command  were  given,  Paris  could  be  destroyed  in 
two  weeks."  Other  pan-German  papers  preach  the 
bombardment  of  Paris  in  much  the  mystical  lan- 


guage of  the  crusaders,  "as  a  purifying  fire  which  will 
cleanse  the  world." 

The  German  Press  follows  closely  all  indications 
of  political  change  in  France.  Clemenceau's  posi- 
tion, according  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  21, 
becomes  increasingly  unstable.  "Already  the  French 
Press  indicates  his  successor  in  the  person  of  Bri- 
and.  Barthou  also  appears  on  the  horizon.  There 
have  been  acute  crises  at  Versailles,  and  Clemenceau 
only  keeps  General  Foch  because  the  departure  of 
the  latter  would  involve  also  his  own,  and  comprom- 
ise the  Anglo-French  accord."  The  Rheinisch-W  est- 
faelische Zeitung,  June  15,  admits,  however,  thai 
Clemenceau  does  not  consider  peace  seriously.  "We 
must,  therefore,  let  the  cannons  speak.  Germany 
spoke  for  peace  in  December,  1916,  again  a  year 
later,  and  finally  three  months  before  this  offensive, 
but  the  hour  for  peace  talk  is  now  past." 

Many  of  the  papers  wonder  how  it  is  that  if  the 
desire  in  France  is  so  strong  for  peace,  there  are  not 
more  outspoken  demands.  The  Rheinisch-W  estfael- 
ische Zeitung,  June  17,  explains  this.  "No  peace  is 
possible  with  Poincare  and  Clemenceau  in  office. 
This  is  not  because  we  do  not  want  peace,  but  be- 
cause they  themselves  do  not  wish  it  Why 

is  it  that  the  French  people  do  not  rise  up  and  de- 
mand it?  It  is  because  99  per  cent  of  the  real  men 
are  in  the  army.  If  those  who  remain  were  to 
cause  trouble,  the  English,  Moroccans  and  Senegalese 
would  lose  no  time  in  setting  up  their  guns  and  ma- 
chine-guns in  Paris." 

Meanwhile,  General  von  Liebert  (Taegliche 
Rundschau,  June  27)  has  some  characteristic  things 
to  say  about  the  Americans  in  his  review  of  the  war 
situation  at  the  end  of  June.    He  says: 

"The  Americans  especially  (in  local  operations) 
have  made  their  presence  felt  for  some  time.  The 
anxious  cries  for  help,  which  have  resounded  from 
Paris  and  London,  cause  the  American  High  Com- 
mand, which  is  playing  the  part  of  a  deus  ex  machina, 
as  the  deciding  power  in  the  World  War,  to  engage 
its  troops  at  different  points  of  the  front  in  order  to 
attract  attention  to  them.  Up  to  this  time  this  bluff  has 
made  but  a  slight  impression. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  antagonism,  which  is  grad- 
ually being  developed  more  and  more  bitterly  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  is  more  interesting. 
The  Britons  feel  themselves  slighted  because  the  Su- 
preme Command  has  been  placed  in  French  hands, 
and  because  they  feel  that  they  have  been  pushed  to 
the  third  place  in  the  Allied  ranks  by  the  coming  of 
the  Americans.  The  French  soldiers  curse  the  Eng- 
lish for  allowing  themselves  to  be  hurled  back  from 
their  trenches  in  Flanders  to  Amiens  and  thus  expos- 
ing one  part  of  France  after  another  to  destruction. 
It  is  the  old  story  which  we  find  in  every  war  of  al- 
lies— as  soon  as  events  take  an  unfortunate  turn,  each 
accuses  the  other  of  being  to  blame  for  the  catas- 
trophe. In  the  present  instance,  surely  no  one  will 
blame  the  French  when  they  raise  a  complaint  against 
their  haughty  and  indifferent  allies,  in  the  face  of 
the  terrible  destitution  of  their  Fatherland  

"Even  the  English  newspapers  now  openly  con- 
fess that  the  German  High  Command  is  in  unlimited 
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possession  of  the  strategic  initiative  and  is  making 
good  use  of  it.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a  new 
German  thrust  will  take  place — there  are  signs  of  it 
already — and  the  Allies  will  again  come  out  second, 
when  it  strikes  a  point  where  they  have  not  expected 
it.  The  German  pressure  is  exercised  equally  at  all 
points  and  strikes  the  opponent  inexorably  as  Fate, 
whether  that  opponent  be  called  Petain,  Haig  or 
Pershing.  It  is  difficult  to  exercise  patience  for  so 
long  a  time,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  which  Hin- 
denburg  asks  of  the  people  at  home." 

"American  Bluff" 

(Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  July  7.) 
"The  American  propaganda  of  the  Allies,  intended 
to  intimidate  the  Central  Powers  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  final  consolation  to  exhausted  France,  is 
defeating  its  purposes  by  its  exaggerations.  Although 
American  greatness  leads  them  to  speak  lightly  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  of  millions,  the  directors 


of  the  propaganda  should  agree  in  their  statements 
ae  to  the  number  of  American  troops  in  France.  Wire- 
less messages  from  various  stations  contradict  one  an- 
other. The  French  wireless  reports  on  July  4,  1,000- 
115  men.  On  the  same  day,  Lloyd  George  speaks  of 
only  900,000,  while  another  message  refers  to  the 
official  announcement  of  the  expected  arrival  of  a 
million  Americans  in  France  before  September  1. 
The  propaganda  of  the  Allies  gives  still  less  precise 
information  when  it  attempts  to  judge  the  importance 
of  the  American  army  at  the  present  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  wireless  message  of  July  4  states  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  Army  intends  to  equip 
4,000,000  soldiers  before  January  1.  Nevertheless, 
an  official  telegram  announces  that  before  January  1, 
4,000,000  Americans  will  arrive  in  France.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  contradictions  lies  perhaps  in  the 
fact  that  in  each  case,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
date." 
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The  New  Battle  of  Champagne 
Henry  Bidou,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  July  17, 
comments  upon  the  present  German  offensive  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  offensive  begun  by  the  Crown  Prince  on  the 
morning  of  July  15  extended  over  three  sectors:  on 
the  German  right,  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  Marne 
in  the  He  de  France;  in  the  center,  the  region  of 
Rheims;  on  the  German  left,  the  former  battlefield 
of  1915  in  Eastern  Champagne. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  determine  precisely  the  plans 
of  the  Germans.  The  idea  of  an  operation  through 
the  center,  a  frontal  attack  upon  Rheims,  may  be 
eliminated,  since  it  would  have  cost  heavy  losses,  and 
would  have  been  useless;  for  if  the  German  wings 
had  advanced,  Rheims  would  have  been  outflanked 
on  the  East  and  on  the  West  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  city  and,  more  important  still,  the  strong  posi- 
tions to  the  South,  would  have  been  untenable. 

"Eliminating  the  operation  through  the  center, 
as  well  as  a  thrust  of  the  German  right  wing  toward 
Montmirail,  because  of  the  attendant  danger,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Crown  Prince  intended  to  maneuver 
chiefly  with  his  left  wing,  the  von  Einem  Army, 
against  the  Gouraud  Army  toward  Chalons.  Once 
master  of  the  Marne,  on  the  Chateau-Thierry-Dor- 
mans  Front,  and  in  the  region  of  Chalons,  he  could 
so  completely  encircle  Rheims  that  it  would  fall. 
Then,  from  the  Chateau-Thierry-Epernay-Chalons 
Line  as  a  base,  could  be  established  the  long  and 
solid  bridge-head,  indispensable  in  the  final  expedi- 
tion against  Paris.  Chalons  appears  to  have  been 
the  objective  of  the  whole  maneuver,  being  the  cen- 
ter of  important  routes,  the  loss  of  which  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  the  French.  The  center  of  gravity 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  the  German  left 
wing,  between  the  Suippe  and  the  Aisne. 

"On  that  side  the  Germans  received  a  definite 
check.  The  battlefield  of  1915  is  divided  by  a  crest 
running  from  north  to  south.  It  appears  from  the 
communique  that  the  enemy  made  a  violent  effort 
along  the  road  from  Sedan  to  Chalons,  which  follows 
this  crest  slightly  to  the  west.  There  was  fighting 
there  in  the  combat  position,  which  implies  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  advanced  positions.  But  even  if  he 
was  able  to  open  a  gulf  in  this  zone  of  the  first  lines, 
with  the  present  system  of  elastic  defense  a  zone  of 
fluctuation,  the  enemy  on  the  whole  was  firmly  check- 
ed. A  French  army  admirably  trained,  led  by  one 
of  our  best  generals,  barred  the  road  from  Chalons 
on  the  north. 

"A  group  of  other  roads,  of  which  the  main  one 
comes  from  Cambrai  through  Rheims,  leads  to  Cha- 
lons on  the  northwest.    It  would  be  scarcely  practi- 


cable, in  view  of  the  French  defenses  on  the  heights 
of  Rheims,  to  use  this  road;  but  it  is  paralleled  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Vesle  by  roads  which  the 
enemy  undoubtedly  planned  to  follow.  The  access 
to  these  roads  is  cut  off  by  the  French  positions  be- 
tween the  Pompelle  on  the  west  and  Auberive  on  the 
right.  The  enemy  also  made  a  vigorous  effort  in  this 
sector,  and  there  also  he  was  checked. 

"In  short,  the  battle  on  our  right  wing  may  be 
represented  as  a  violent  effort  of  the  enemy  to  force 
his  way  to  Chalons  by  the  road  coming  from  the  north 
through  Souain  and  by  the  roads  coming  from  the 
northwest  between  Sillery  and  Prosnes.  In  both  di- 
rections he  was  checked  and  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant since  his  principal  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  here. 

"About  the  city  of  Rheims  no  especially  impor- 
tant action  was  to  be  expected.  If  the  enemy  at- 
tempted anything  here,  it  failed  completely.  Four 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  action,  on  the  east 
of  the  city,  he  was  still  in  his  trenches.  Between 
Rheims  and  Chateau-Thierry,  however,  on  his  right 
wing,  he  made  advances  which  without  being  serious 
must  nevertheless  be  noted. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  front  followed  ap- 
proximately the  Marne  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Dor- 
mans,  then,  running  back  toward  the  northeast,  fol- 
lowed the  Dormans-Rheims  road.  From  there  there 
were  two  sectors  of  combat. 

"The  road  to  Dormans  after  leaving  Rheims  fol- 
lows a  high  crest  on  the  south.  From  this  crest  the 
enemy  attacked,  as  it  probably  formed  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  French.  Passing  finally  to  the  extreme 
German  right,  one  reaches  the  Marne,  between  Dor- 
mans  and  Chateau-Thierry.  The  bends  of  the  river 
in  the  eastern  pari,  of  the  sector,  between  Dormans 
and  Foussoy,  offered  the  enemy  a  zone  of  passage 
by  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  south  bank. 
On  the  heights  of  the  south  banak,  the  Germans  who 
crossed  the  river  attempted  to  establish  themselves. 
The  villages  named  in  the  communique  are  on  the 
slopes  of  these  heights.  But  if  the  enemy  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  his  tactical  situation,  he  is  in 
a  precarious  condition.  To  the  south  of  the  Marne, 
he  holds  only  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land;  in  front 
of  him,  the  French  hold  the  heights,  behind  him  the 
river  is  bombarded  incessantly  by  French  shells,  the 
bridges  are  bombed  and  fired  upon  by  French  planes. 
Nevertheless,  similar  situations  have  been  held  for 
a  long  time. 

"To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  enemy  attacked  on 
his  two  wings,  the  principal  operation  probably  being 
on  the  left  wing.  This  wing  was  completely  checked. 
On  the  right  wing,  on  the  contrary,  the  Germans 
gained  two  advantages:  their  extreme  right  crossed 
the  Marne,  their  right  took  the  first  crests  along  the 
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road  from  Rheims  to  Dormans.  The  advantage  is 
incontestable.  The  three  kilometers  gained  south  of 
the  Dormans  road  permit  the  enemy  to  threaten  the 
left  flank  of  the  forest  of  Rheims  and  the  extension 
of  the  position  on  the  Marne  is  a  serious  advantage, 
lint  they  are  local  tactical  gains,  covering  a  third  of 
the  battlefield.  In  depth  they  nowhere  exceed  the 
extent  of  a  French  position.  The  section  c:  the  right 
may  be  difficult  to  hold.  The  enemy  hat  fallen  far 
short  of  making  the  great  opening  ol  ten  kilometers 
which  Ludendorff  defined  as  the  condition  of  suc- 
cess. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Fighting  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Balkans 

The  best  account  in  the  British  press  of  the  recent 
French-Italian  victories  in  Albania  and  the  most  in- 
teresting interpretation  of  that  compaign,  past  and 
pi<  sent,  appears  in  the  Near  East  (July  13).  The 
salient  paragraphs  in  question  are  as  follows: 

"The  chief  military  operations  in  the  East  dur- 
ing the  week  have  taken  place  in  Albania,  where  Ital- 
ian and  French  troops  have  made  a  successful  ad- 
vance. In  this  region  the  Allied  front  occupies  an 
irregular  line  from  the  coast,  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Valona,  to  the  River  Osum,  where  it  turns  northeast 
towards  Lake  Ochrida.  Twice  before  during  the  last 
two  months  our  Allies  on  this  sector  have  assumed 
the  offensive.  On  this  occasion  the  results  promise 
to  be  more  substantial.  The  Italians  on  the  western 
part  of  the  line  announce  the  taking  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred prisoners;  the  French  have  to  their  credit  the 
capture  of  the  Mali  Gjarpeef  summit,  Bosnia  Moun- 
tain, an  important  position  due  west  of  Koritza.  The 
Franco-Italian  front  in  Albania  falls  behind  the  Al- 
lied line  in  Macedonia,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
facilitate  operations  in  the  Monastir-Vardar  sector, 
if  the  western  wing  could  be  moved  farther  north. 
The  country,  however,  is  mountainous  and  practi- 
cally roadless,  and  for  that  reason  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  military  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

"Although  the  reverse  is  a  comparatively  minor 
one,  it  will  be  particularly  unpalatable  to  the  Aus- 
trians  at  this  juncture.  They  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reinforce  their  troops  in  Albania  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  if  the  Allies  can  follow  up  their  initial 
success,  they  will  doubtless  find  that  the  constant 
bombing  from  the  air  to  which  Durazzo  has  been  ex- 
posed has  materially  interfered  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  enemy's  defense.  The  latest  Italian 
report  speaks  of  the  action  as  still  in  progress. 
Hitherto  the  Allies  have  not  been  able  to  press  home 
their  small  offensives  in  the  Macedonian  theater. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  recent  fighting 
wesl  of  the  Vardar,  where  the  character  of  the  ad- 
vance justified  expectation  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  reach  a  definite  objective  in  Bulgarian  territory. 
In  the  new  operations  in  Albania,  British  monitors 
are  co-operating  along  the  coast,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  Italian  naval  forces  should  render  the  Aus- 
trians'  task  of  reinforcing  their  front  line  still  more 
difficult,  as  they  must  rely  mainly  on  the  road  pass- 
ing through  Durazzo. 


"The  interest  attaching  to  the  operations  in  Alba- 
nia centers  in  their  potentialities  with  reference  to 
the  Allied  position  in  Macedonia.  When  the  Franco - 
British  Army  landed  at  Salonika  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Near  East  that  the  Greek  port  was  by  no  means 
the  most  practical  channel  for  bringing  help  to  Ser- 
bia. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Serbians,  if  attacked 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Austrians,  could  only  retreat 
by  way  of  Albania,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
ports  of  Alessio  and  Durazzo  ought,  even  then,  in 
October,  1915,  to  be  occupied  in  order  to  protect 
the  Serbian  rear.  All  this,  however,  is  ancient  his- 
tory today;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  occupation 
of  Durazzo  by  the  Allies  would  be  the  first  step  to 
a  complete  chunge  in  the  character  of  the  Macedonian 
operations.  What  is  left  of  the  old  Via  Egnatia  leads 
from  the  Durazzo  through  Elbassam  to  Struga  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Ochrida,  and  thence  to  Mona- 
stic It  may  not  be  an  ideal  transport  route,  but  it 
offers  a  better  line  than  the  one  at  present  occupied 
by  the  Italians  and  French-  in  Albania,  and  if  that 
line  can  be  advanced  still  farther  north,  it  will  be  in- 
valuable as  a  lateral  communication.  Recent  Italian 
successes  in  the  Adriatic  suggest  that  the  Italian  fleet 
may  now  be  more  free  to  play  a  part  in  the  Albanian 
campaign." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Near  East,  a  careful  sum- 
mary of  the  present  political  situation  in  Bulgaria 
provides  a  diplomatic  background  to  the  above  purely 
military  comment  which  takes  special  cognizance  of 
President  Wilson's  feelings  as  regards  the  Balkans, 
particularly  Bulgaria,  as  these  are  understood  in  Eng- 
land.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

"Opinion  may  be  divided  as  to  the  prospects  of 
a  breach  between  Bulgaria  and  the  Central  Powers — 
a  prospect  contemplated  by  President  Wilson  more 
than  six  months '  ago,  and  one  which  he  has  pre- 
sumably not  yet  abandoned.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  bitterness  of  the  internal  strug- 
gle through  which  Bulgaria  has  been  passing.  Al- 
though allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  forcible 
methods  of  conducting  political  controversy  habitual 
in  the  Balkans,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance feeling  has  outstripped  any  consideration  for 
unity  as  a  national  asset  in  war-time.  Hitherto  this 
consideration  has  held  the  field,  and  the  unanimity 
shown  by  all  political  parties  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war  has  been  cited  by  friends  and  foes  alike 
as  proof  of  the  popularity  of  King  Ferdinand's  for- 
eign policy.  If  the  Press  is  a  reliable  guide,  the 
harmony  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  we  may  infer  that  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment was  not  effected  until  the  untenable  position 
of  the  Radoslavoff  Cabinet  had  been  well  established. 
The  late  Prime  Minister  had  been  in  power  for  five 
years,  an  unusually  long  period  for  Bulgaria,  for  it 
has  only  been  exceeded  once — by  Stambuloff.  As 
an  inevitable  result  of  this  protracted  tenure  of  office, 
Dr.  Radoslavoff  had  added  to  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies by  the  mere  fact  of  his  inability  to  satisfy  all 
those  who  would  look  to  him  for  place  and  prefer- 
ment. 

"But  he  might  have  continued  to  ignore  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  if  the   general   dissatisfaction  with 
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what  is  held  to  be  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
the  war  had  not  come  to  a  head  with  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  towns.  Bulgaria  is,  probably,  still 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs,  and  the 
evidence  that  the  peasantry  is  short  of  provisions  is 
not  convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  of 
transport  from  whatever  cause  arising,  have  curtailed 
the  supplies  of  the  towns  and  created  unrest.  At  the 
same  time,  the  peasants  resent  a  war  of  unlimited 
duration,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  policy  that  com- 
pels Bulgaria  to  continue  fighting  when  she  has 
gained  apparently  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  she 
wants.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  criticism,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  render  the  Germans  anxious  and  to 
provoke  the  mild  reprimand  that  the  Bulgarians 
are  unduly  "sensitive."  Bulgarian  amour  propre 
was  gravely  offended  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest.  If  Roumania  had  been  allowed  to  keep 
the  Cernavoda-Constanza  railway  line  and  that  part 
of  the  Dobruja  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  feeling  in  Bul- 
garia would  not  have  been  as  bitter  as  it  now  is  as 
result  of  the  decision  to  take  Northern  Dobruja  from 
the  Roumanians  without  passing  it  on  immediately 
to  the  Bulgarians.  Probably  from  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  a  safety-valve,  the  Bulgarian  Press  was  al- 
lowed to  discuss  freely  and  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  Bulgaria  to  adopt  a  very  firm  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  Northern  Dobruja  and  to  entertain  no  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Turkish  claims  to  a  portion 
of  the  Maritza  Valley.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Rados- 
lavoff  was  forced  to  give  way  on  both  points — for 
agreement  with  Turkey  is  to  be  antecedent  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Northern  Dobruja — his  position  was  at  once 
shaken .... 

"An  important  weapon  in  the  Opposition's  ar- 
mory, of  which  the  Democrats  made  no  little  use, 
was  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to  provide  the  Bul- 
garians with   sufficient  military  support  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  Greek  attack.    While,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  true  that  internal  differences,  includ- 
ing the  problem  of  food  supplies,  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  Radoslavoff  Government,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
quarrel  of  the  party  now  in  power  with  the  late  Cab- 
inet turned  mainly  on  the  relations  of  Bulgaria  with 
Germany.    In  these  circumstances  feeling  between 
Sofia  and  Berlin  is  not  likely  to  be  over-cordial.  Be- 
tween this  frame  of  mind  and  a  definite  breach  of  the 
alliance  there  may  be  a  wide  gulf;  but  the  moment 
would  seem  to  be  opportune  for  making  Bulgaria  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  war  aims  and  peace  conditions 
of  the  Entente  Powers.    In  many  quarters  the  mere 
suggestion  that  there  must  one  day  be  peace  between 
Bulgaria  and  the  Allies  arouses  fierce  indignation. 
The  prospect  is  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of  our  friends, 
and  a  perplexed  world  is  left  to  draw  the  inference 
that  the  Entente  Powers  will  really  be  rendering  a 
service  to  Europe  and  the  Balkan  States  by  leaving 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  same  condition 
of  rivalry  and  bitterness  as  that  in  which  they  were 
five  years  ago.    Yet  the  same  people  are  prepared 
to  squander  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  ink  on 
the  subject  of  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  future  peace  of  the  inhabited  globe.  The 


Balkans  have  long  been  one  of  the  worst  storm  cen- 
tres, and  for  dealing  with  them  there  is  an  adequate 
League  of  Nations  already  in  existence,  with  the  req- 
uisite power  and  authority,  as  soon  as  Bulgaria  is 
detached  from  the  Central  Powers,  to  lay  down  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried  into 
effect.  But  it  is  never  predicted  of  the  League  in  the 
wider  sphere  that  it  should  perpetuate  injustice  and 
enforce  grudging  acquiescence  by  a  tyrannous  use  of 
power;  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  content  of  all  the 
constituent  parts.  So,  too,  in  the  Balkans  the  Entente 
Powers  have  to  aim  at  producing  first  a  general  con- 
tentment, as  a  result  of  even-handed  justice  rather 
than  of  vindictiveness,  and  then  the  Peninsula  will 
keep  the  peace  of  its  own  accord.  But  so  long  as  the 
settlement  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of 
any  one  single  State,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Serbia,  or 
Roumania,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  solution.  The 
problem  is  one  for  an  impartial  Court  of  Appeal;  it 
cannot  be  decided  by  perfervid  partisans  in  the 
market-place." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Can  a  New  German  Offensive  Succeed? 
Col.  Feyler  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  July  10, 
1918: 

"Here  and  there  people  are  showing  surprise  at  the 
silence  of  the  Germans  along  the  Western  front.  Their 
check  at  Montdidier-Noyon  dates  from  June  13;  this 
was  followed  shortly  after  by  the  regional  check  at 
Rheims.  Since  then,  the  battle  has  again  taken  on  its 
former  character  of  multiple  local  operations.  The 
Allies  have  usually  taken  the  initiative.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austro-Hungarians  have  suffered  their  defeat 
along  the  Piave,  and  the  Allies  are  also  showing  in- 
creased activity  along  the  Venetian  front. 

"Impatience  is  not  yet  in  order.  The  delay  is 
entirely  natural.  A  whole  month  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Amiens,  including  the  Flanders  action, 
and  the  battle  of  Paris.  This  interval  was  necessary 
in  order  to  change  the  front  and  to  screen  the  new 
surprise.  The  available  organizations,  however,  were 
already  partially  active;  the  battle  of  Amiens  had  not 
used  up  the  reserves  organized  during  the  winter. 
Today,  the  conditions  are  less  favorable  for  this  ex- 
pected third  offensive  for  two  reasons:  there  is  more 
pressing  need  for  a  decisive  success,  and  the  means 
are  less  adequately  developed. 

"The  need  of  victory  is  more  imperative  for  the 
simple  reason  that  madmen  will  not  always  delight 
in  fine  promises,  unless  they  be  raving  maniacs.  After 
four  years  of  magnificent  but  only  partially  fulfilled 
promises,  the  number  of  people  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Germany  who  are  fed  on  hope  rather  than  peace 
and  for  whom  every  prematurely  checked  offensive 
is  a  disillusionment.  The  Imperial  Staff  seems  now 
to  be  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  guarding  the  of- 
ficial realm  in  which  it  is  supreme  from  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  public. 

"In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  cited  as  char- 
acteristic that  no  mention  of  the  affair  at  Rheims  was 
made  in  the  Berlin  telegrams.  Apparently  this  at- 
tack was  to  have  been  a  tactical  success,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  press,  was  to  have  served  to  mask  the 
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reverse  at  Montdidier.  This  reverse  also  was  passed 
over  in  silence  just  as  the  second  battle  of  Muelhau- 
sen,  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  others  had  been  be- 
fore it.  There  have  been  several  occasions  when  Ber- 
lin has  deemed  it  wiser  not  to  publish  information. 
This  is  apparently  one  of  those  occasions.  Not  only 
was  the  affair  at  Rheims  suppressed  but  likewise  the 
French  counter-attack  of  June  11  and  12  which  cut 
short  the  German  offensive  of  the  9th  at  Montdidier 
and  Noyon.  Omissions  so  important  must  have  been 
intentional.  A  state  of  public  opinion  which  renders 
such  precautions  necessary  would,  of  course,  induce 
the  Imperial  High  Command  to  use  increasing  care 
in  preparing  its  third  great  offensive.  The  name  of 
Pyrrhus  is  not  totally  unknown  in  Germany. 

''It  is  more  difficult  also  to  take  this  care  in  prep- 
aration. At  Amiens — the  Flanders  maneuver  in- 
cluded— the  Germans  brought  into  action  152  divi- 
sions and  were  unable  to  gain  their  initial  objective. 
The  Allies'  resistance  held  firmly. 

"About  forty  divisions  were  held  in  readiness  for 
the  offensive  of  May  27.  The  first  wave,  on  the 
Aisne,  had  approximately  15  divisions;  then  10 
others,  fresh  troops,  entered  the  line  during  the 
march  toward  the  Marne,  up  to  the  edge  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  woods.  About  15  divisions  remained  in 
reserve. 

"It  seems  that  these  troops  were  all  used  except 
a  possible  two  or  three,  in  the  Montdidier-Noyon  at- 
tempt. Information  from  a  French  source  indicated 
that  there  were  seven  divisions  in  the  sector  before 
June  9,  which  were  increased  to  18  during  the  course 
of  the  battle. 

"Recapitulation:  152  divisions  before  Amiens 
and  in  Flanders;  25  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne;  18  on  the  Montdidier-Noyon  front;  total  190 
divisions  entering  the  line  without  any  decisive  result 
being  achieved.  Was  there  ever  a  more  powerful  and 
unsuccessful  effort? 

"Of  course  these  190  divisions  did  not  all  have 
different  identities.  Some  of  them  entered  the  bat- 
tle twice,  perhaps  three  times,  after  having  their  losses 
more  or  Jess  repaired,  and  were  counted  twice  or 
thrice.  Nevertheless,  the  total  of  those  engaged  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  two  millions  and  that  of  the  dis- 
abled would  be  in  proportion.  After  so  considerable 
a  sacrifice  a  few  weeks  are  not  too  much  to  wait  before 
organizing  another  attempt. 

"All  this  explains  the  decreasing  enthusism  in 
Germany.  The  least  intelligent  reader  of  the  official 
communiques  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
maneuvering  even  after  Russia's  defection,  which 
made  the  advance  possible,  could  not  be  repeated 
indefinitely.  He  must  also  realize  that  the  defeat  on 
the  Piave  must  have  cooled  Austro-Hungarian  ardor. 
And,  who  knows  but  perhaps  he  may  have  smiled  in 
reading  the  recent  telegram  from  Berlin  accusing  the 
Allies  of  the  assassination  of  Count  Mirbach?  He 
may  have  said  to  himself  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  an  ambassador  who  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  should  place 
a  hat  on  the  end  of  a  pole  at  Moscow  and  expect  to 
have  all  Russia  bow  down  before  it. 


"That  is  why  the  Imperial  Staff  is  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  the  end  that  its 
next  offensive  may  not,  like  the  others,  fall  short  of 
the  results  which  it  is  expected  to  attain.  Whatever 
else  these  results  may  be,  can  they  form  the  basis  for 
that  peace,  in  which  Herr  von  Kuehlmann  no  longer 
believes,  the  peace  of  the  German  General  Staff?" 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Long  Distance  Gun 

(Extract  from  an  article  by  Baron  George  von 
Ompteda,  Capt.  Cav.,  in  Die  Woche,  June  29.) 

"The  world  was  surprised  in  1914,  not  alone  at 
the  roar  of  the  'big  Bertha'  but  at  the  secrecy  main- 
tained about  it  for  years.  Had  our  enemies  been 
capable  of  such  an  invention,  they  could  not  have 
kept  the  secret,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Gallic  race 
to  boast  about  everything  it  does  or  intends  to  do.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  worked  in  silence.  Herein  lies 
the  superiority  of  German  enterprise. 

"The  war  continued  without  our  plans  being  di- 
vulged, while  our  enemies  bragged  about  their 
achievements.  Then  suddenly  the  first  shell  hit  Paris. 
The  long-distance  gun  had  announced  itself.  The  se- 
cret had  been  so  well  kept  that  it  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  it  was  a  gun  which  had  fired  into  the  heart 
of  France.  To  the  French  it  seemed  impossible  that 
the  many  engineers,  foremen,  mechanics,  officers  and 
men,  connected  with  the  transportation,  range  find- 
ing, and  the  emplacement  of  the  gun  could  have  kept 
such  a  secret. 

"At  the  time  of  our  drive  in  March,  when  at  Ba- 
paume  we  first  heard  of  the  long-distance  gun  and  the 
bombardment  of  Paris,  even  we  ourselves  imagined 
it  to  be  an  April  Fool  joke.  No  wonder  that  Paris 
thought  it  was  being  bombed  from  aeroplanes.  A  tre- 
mendous consternation  seized  the  inhabitants.  Any 
reference  to  these  effects  was  strictly  suppressed  in 
the  papers.  Yet  there  are  still  some  simple-minded 
people  amongst  us  who  believe  that  freedom  of  speech 
exists  in  the  so-called  Land  of  Democracy.  In  com- 
parison to  theirs  we  enjoy  absolute  freedom  here. 

"We  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  first  shell  hits, 
the  stores  were  closed  and  the  City  Council  met  in 
the  cellar  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  daily  papers  no 
longer  appeared  regularly;  the  wildest  rumors  were 
circulated;  a  Zeppelin  was  said  to  have  landed  with 
spies  and  guns  in  a  mysterious  wood  whence  they 
bombarded  the  city.  Others  claimed  that  the  Boches 
had  constructed  a  long  tunnel  and  were  shooting  from 
its  opening  near  Paris.  Some  thought  another  am- 
munition factory  had  exploded.  None  of  these  sup- 
positions were  confirmed,  public  opinion  again  attrib- 
uted the  continued  bombardment  to  the  Gothas,  al- 
though no  noise  of  propellers  could  be  heard  and  no 
machines  were  seen.  At  last  Paris  realized  the  truth 
and  felt  the  terrible  blow.  Unlike  air-raids  which 
could  be  announced  beforehand  and  did  not  last  long, 
this  new  bombardment  was  nerve-wrecking,  the  fea- 
ture of  these  long-distance  shells  being  that  they  can- 
not be  heard  coming. 

"The  Homme  Libre  referred  to  the  effect  caused 
as  a  state  of  'general  stupefaction'  when  on  March 
23  it  became  known  that  Paris  was  being  bombarded 
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by  a  big  gun.  The  same  paper  gives  the  opinion  of 
a  supposedly  famous  French  officer  of  artillery,  re- 
tired, who  laughingly  dismissed  the  idea  of  'a  gun 
shooting  110  kilometers,'  saying:  'Impossible,  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  which  science  will  never  be  able 
to  alter,  are  opposed  to  this.  I  am  surprised  that 
authoritative  newspapers  should  publish  such  non- 
sense.' 

"As  the  bombardment  continued  regularly,  the 
French  gave  vent  to  their  anger  against  the  Boches  in 
the  press.  The  Petit  Parisien  called  it  a  'stupid  crim- 
inal act"  and  claimed  that  the  Germans  would  be  de- 
ceived if  they  thought  that  with  their  'Berthas'  they 
could  influence  French  morale.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  the  Temps  should  say  that  'Paris  main- 
tained her  usual  calm,'  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
remark,  'It  is  a  great  relief  that  the  bombardment 
has  ceased  for  a  while.' 

"Z-e  Figaro  (April  28)  having  declared  that  the 
gun  never  fired  at  night,  said  'Last  night  the  bomb- 
ardment was  repeated.'   The  Petit  Parisien  professed 
to  know  that  the  gun  was  on  a  spur  of  the  Laon-La 
Fere  Railroad  Line,  N.   of  Crepy,   and   was  not 
mounted  on  rails,  but  stood  on  a  solid  concrete  foun- 
dation.   The  Daily  Mail  declared  that  the  gun  was 
30  meters  long,  shot  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and 
never  at  night,  in  order  to  hide  the  flash,  adding  that 
it  was  surrounded  with  artificial  fog  before  each  shot, 
and  that  the  preparations  for  its  emplacement  had 
been  completed  on  October  17.    Now  comes  the  sad 
part  for  us,  for  the  paper  adds  that  it  can  only  shoot 
65  (not  66)  times.   By  April  15,  140  shots  had  been 
fired,  so  that  'one'  of  the  guns  must  have  been  ruined. 
The  Temps  declared  the  weight  of  the  shells  to  be  180 
to  200  kilograms,  the  gun  itself  measuring  22  meters, 
and  said  that  it  was  fired  at  an  angle  of  55  degrees, 
with  an  initial  velocity  of  1400  to  1525  meters.  The 
Temps  credits  the  gun  with  being  able  to  fire  200  or 
300  shots.    The  Journal  thought  that  there  must  be 
several  guns,  because  the  bombardment  kept  on,  and 
one  gun  could  not  have  shot  more  than  10  times. 
Further,  that  in  order  to  resist  the  gas  pressure,  it  was 
encased  in  concrete  or  even  in  another  gun  barrel, 
say  a  calibre  of  20  centimeters  in  one  of  38  centi- 
meters.   At  last  the  papers  jubilantly   spread  the 
news  that  the  gun  had  been  hit  by  two  French  'Sugar- 
loafs'  and  destroyed.    When  the  big  gun  again  began 
to  shoot,  the  consternation  became  still  more  intense. 
The  Eclair  found  consolation  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  clever  in  shooting  with  such  a  gun,  that  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  ballistics  and  was  therefore 
no  invention  but  merely  consisted  in  the  application 
of  existing  principles.    The  Temps  pretends  that  a 
French  engineer  before  the  war  demonstrated  to  the 
Italian  Vice  Admiral  Bravetta  how  a  gun  could  be 
constructed  that  would  stand  a  pressure  of  10,000  kil- 
ograms to  the  square  centimeter  instead  of  3,000  as 
hitherto.    Krupp  is  said  to  have  read  this  and  acted 
on  the  information. 

"But  to  come  to  facts:  Not  alone  one  but  a  num- 
ber of  these  long  distance  guns  bombarded  Paris. 
There  are  several  others  in  reserve,  for  the  Supreme 
Army  Command  would  not  set  up  a  gun  which  has 


to  depend  on  a  multitude  of  chances  without  hav- 
ing other  guns  and  replacing  parts  in  readiness,  ii 
the  need  should  arise,  the  Krupp  works  can  at  any 
time  duplicate  these  guns  in  any  number.  When  a 
gun  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  with  less  cost 
of  operation  this  would  be  done,  precisely  as  we  did 
not  make  use  of  our  "42's"  in  field  operations,  as  the 
lives  of  Negroes,  Hindoos,  British  and  French  are  not 
worth  that  much  money  to  us.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  constructing  even  larger  guns,  except  that 
this  would  not  be  profitable,  and  we  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  our  past  accomplishments. 

"The  statement  that  the  French  have  destroyed 
one  of  these  guns  is  false  (enemy  opinion  not- 
withstanding). This  might  have  happened,  but 
thanks  to  our  recent  advance,  our  guns  are  out  ot 
range  of  the  French  batteries.  One  of  these  days 
they  will  again  bombard  Paris.  May  God  then  have 
pity  on  the  city! 

"Some  of  the  declarations  made  by  the  French  are 
of  course  correct.  The  gun  barrel  must  naturally  be 
very  long  to  give  the  shell  the  unusually  great  initial 
velocity  necessary  to  hurl  it  through  the  atmosphere 
into  ethereal  space.  The  final  velocity  is  greater 
than  that  of  other  shells,  but  not  greater  than  the  in- 
itial velocity,  for  purely  mathematical  reasons.  Very 
high  elevation  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
atmospheric  resistance.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  might 
seem  that  the  tremendous  velocity  would  overheat  the 
shell,  but  this  is  prevented  by  air  cooling.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  at  the  fabulous  altitude 
reached  by  the  shell  the  temperature  is  exceedingly 
cold. 

"Among  those  deserving  recognition  of  their 
signal  services  should  be  mentioned  first:  Professor 
Rausenberger,  Royal  Saxon  Major,  retired,  who  in- 
vented the  gun  and  made  the  calculations,  then  the 
Krupp's  organization.  For  the  actual  realization  of 
the  invention,  we  have  to  thank  the  Imperial  Naval 
Board,  especially  Admiral  Rogge.  The  navy  carried 
out  the  trials,  and  furnished  the  gun  crew.  Finally, 
credit  is  also  due  to  Capt.  Wiegand,  Staff  Officer  for 
heavy  flat  trajectory^fire,  who  supervised  the  em- 
placement." 

Japanese  Policy 

The  German  Press  regards  Japanese  intervention 
in  Siberia  as  a  question  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment must  already  have  decided  one  way  or  the  other; 
but  which?    (Vorwaerts,  June  29.) 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  29,  states  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  decided  to  refuse  the 
Allies'  demands.  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Count  Terauchi  is  more  interested  in  China  than  in 
Siberia.  He  and  Baron  Goto  have  both  declared  that 
Japan  must  look  out  for  her  own  interests,  and  these, 
after  all,  are  much  more  clearly  defined  in  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire  than  in  an  adventurous  expedition 
alone  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  in  Siberia  is  very  favorable.  If  Japan 
does  not  act  now,  she  probably  never  will.  Ml 
Siberia  is  in  revolt  against  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  entirely  freed  the  country  from 
Bolshevik  influence.    All  Japan  must  now  do  is  to 
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step  in  and  take  control.  Both  Cossacks  and  Czechs 
wish  it." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  30,  declares  that 
the  Siberian  Government  wishes  to  keep  the  Tran3- 
baikal  region,  and  to  give  to  Japan  the  stretch  be- 
tween that  lake  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  If  so,  the 
Japanese  territory  would  be  far  away  and  hard  to 
govern.  The  project,  however,  is  improbable.  Jap- 
anese ambitions  in  China  are  well  known.  The  ul- 
timatum to  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  in  May,  1915,  was  a  warn- 
ing to  the  whole  world. 

The  German  Press  is  sure  that  the  recent  Sino-Jap- 
anese  treaty  has  the  same  objective.  Der  Tag,  June 
15,  speaks  of  the  "Coreanization"  of  China,  com- 
paring the  peaceful  penetration  of  Corea  from  1895- 
1910  with  that  which  is  now  going  on  in  China.  Once 
again  Japan  has  chosen  the  most  favorable  moment. 
Great  Britain  and  America,  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door,  are  too  busy  in  Eu- 
rope to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  Orient.  What  in- 
fluence they  have  is  directed  towards  intervention  in 
Siberia.  So,  Japan  has  a  fortunate  occasion  to  carry 
out  her  plans.    (Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  June  21.) 

The  internal  situation,  too,  is  inviting.  For  years  a 


Civil  War  between  North  and  South  has  been  devas- 
tating China.  Neither  side  seems  able  to  conquer; 
though  the  North,  in  Peking,  is  said  to  represent 
the  most  responsible  government.  All  foreign  powers 
treat  with  it.  As  said  above,  however,  even  in  Japan 
people  think  that  the  Southern  rebels  are  receiving 
aid  or  encouragement  from  Tokio.  "President  Tuan- 
Chi  was  presented  with  the  choice  of  losing  South 
China,  or  placing  his  whole  country  under  a  Japanese 
protectorate.  He  chose  the  latter  course.  {Fremden- 
blatt, June  21.)  The  last  act  of  the  drama  is  the  land- 
ing of  Japanese  troops  at  Swatow,  Province  of  June  9. 
The  authorities  refuse  to  indicate  their  aim,  the  num- 
ber or  nature  of  troops,  or  the  duration  of  their  stay. 
(Hamburger  Nachrichten,  June  30.)  This  port  is 
felt  to  be  too  near  to  Hongkong  to  reassure  British  in- 
terests. It  puts  Japanese  influence  in  South  China 
above  that  of  her  Allies. 

In  short,  the  German  Press  concludes  that  Japan 
is  following  a  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest.  The 
Frankfurter  Vossiche  and  Koelnische  Zeitung  agree 
that  if  Japan  intervenes  it  will  be  because  the  Allies 
have  granted  her  complete  economic  control  and  a 
free  hand.  If  then  she  does  not,  it  will  be  simply  be- 
cause she  sees  greater  profits  to  be  reaped  elsewhere. 
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British  Opinion  on  the  New  Offensive 
The  British  press  of  July  15  had  not  received  suffi- 
cient news  of  the  new  German  offensive  to  comment 
on  it,  but  by  the  16th  the  resumption  of  major  opera- 
tions was  evident  and  the  press  of  that  day  was  again 
principally  concerned  with  the  details  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  new  turn  in  the  great  battle  The  prin- 
cipal point  which  is  emphasized  everywhere  is  that 
this  time  the  Allies  had  divined  not  only  the  approxi- 
mate time  but  pretty  nearly  the  exact  location  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  thrust.  The  special  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post  (all  press  quotations  of  date  of 
July  16)  was  thus  able  to  telegraph: 

"The  German  attack  has  at  last  materialised,  and 
has  broken  out  exactly  where  it  had  been  anticipated. 
For  many  days  past  aerial  and  other  observation  had 
revealed  that  the  French  artillery  fire  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  exploding  ammunition  dumps  behind  the 
lines  in  this  sector  of  the  front,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mont  Sans  Nom  and  Mont  de  Mas- 
siges.  The  German  artillery  opened  fire  along  a  fifty- 
mile  front  at  midnight,  but  an  hour  earlier  the  French 
artillery  had  started  a  barrage  in  view  of  signs  that 
were  then  apparent  of  an  imminent  attack.  The  in- 
fantry attack  was  launched  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  chiefly  in  two  zones,  one  be- 
tween Fort  de  la  Pompelle  and  Mont  de  Massiges,  and 
the  other  west  of  Rheims  and  Chateau-Thierry." 

The  news  agencies  circulated  a  report  of  the  gen- 
eral course  of  this  fighting  which  quoted  the  French 
Higher  Command  as  "very  pleased"  with  the  situa- 
tion; and  continued  as  follows  (Morning  Post): 

"The  attack  commenced  on  the  Prunay-Massiges 
sector,  and  at  the  hour  named  the  offensive  on  that 
line  was  reported  held  up  everywhere  except  at 
three  points — on  the  Souain  road,  near  Prosnes,  and 
at  Prunay,  the  latter  itself  being  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
The  latter  place  is  only  half  a  mile  behind 


mans. 


the  line.  Generally,  east  of  Rheims  the  attack  had 
made  no  progress  worth  speaking  of.  West  of  Rheims 
between  Coulommes  and  Fossoy,  the  enemy  had  by 
noon  progressed  on  a  twenty-mile  front  an  average  of 
between  two  and  three  miles,  a  maximum  depth  of 
three  and  a  half  miles  at  Belval,  on  the  left,  and  at 
Comblizy,  in  the  centre. 

"The  Americans,  who  were  in  action  between 
Fossoy  and  the  River  Surmelin,  lost  a  certain  amount 
of  ground,  but  launched  counter-attacks,  and  by  mid- 
day had  regained  their  battle  positions.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  French  had  already  launched  coun- 
ter-attacks. In  some  earlier  published  reports  it  was 
stated  that  Chezy,  a  village  due  south  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  had  fallen,  but  it  is  now  learned  that  the 
place  of  that  name  captured  was  a  much  smaller  and 


less  important  place,  south  of  Dormans,  and  near 
the  original  French  line. 

"The  enemy  in  their  attacks  adopted  no  new 
methods.  They  advanced  under  cover  of  the  mist 
and  relied  on  their  usual  tactics  of  infiltration,  send- 
ing columns  of  men  along  small  valleys.  In  pre- 
vious attacks  they  used  a  division  to  each  mile  of 
front,  but  now  they  are  using  men  in  much  smaller 
masses,  and  there  was  nothing  like  a  division  to  a  mile 
in  the  attack  yesterday  morning." 

Interpretations  of  the  strategic  aims  of  the  at- 
tack generally  agree  that  it  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  attempt  to  "pocket"  Rheims.  The  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  with  the  French  Army  dis- 
cusses this  point  in  the  following  reassuring  des- 
patch: 

"The  tactical  purpose  of  the  Germans  in  making 
no  infantry  attack  on  Rheims  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
If  the  enemy  succeed  in  advancing  even  a  few  miles 
left  and  right  of  the  city  it  would  have  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  at  the  same  time  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
ent line  of  advance  avoids  the  difficult  and  danger- 
ous necessity  of  making  a  frontal  attack  on  the  masif 
of  the  Montagne  de  Rheims  behind  it.  To  the  east 
of  the  main  obstacle  in  their  way,  unless  they  pro- 
pose to  try  to  turn  it,  is  the  masif  of  Moronvilliers. 
South  of  it  and  east  of  the  Montagne  de  Rheims  the 
country  of  which  the  Camp  de  Chalons  is  the  centre, 
is  for  the  most  part  almost  flat,  and  the  Suippe  and 
Vesle  are  the  only  natural  defences  north  of  the 
Marne. 

"But  the  defensive  works  on  this  part  of  the 
French  front  are  strong  and  elaborate.  I  went  over 
some  of  the  ground  just  before  the  March  offensive 
and,  in  my  opinion,  considering  the  open  nature  of 
the  country  which,  generally  speaking,  is  only  broken 
by  small  scattered  woods  of  pine  trees,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  machine-gun  emplacements,  wire  entangle- 
ments, and  dug-outs  is  as  strong  as  defences  of  this 
kind  can  be  made.  Even  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  front  positions  of  the  French, 
they  would  on  the  right  of  this  part  of  their  attack 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries  on  the 
Montagne  de  Rheims  and  on  the  heights  south  of 
the  Mame,  and  would  suffer  severely  in  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  Chalons. 

"On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  is 
on  the  west  sector  that  the  enmy  will  make  his  most 
determined  and  most  dangerous  effort  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  size  of  the  pocket  which  resulted 
from  the  Aisne  offensive,  and  so  forming  a  wider 
front  for  an  advance  on  Paris." 

But  the  most  characteristically  well-informed  and 
suggestive  interpretation  of  the  battle  is  from  the  pen 
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of  Maj.  Gen.  Maurice,  who  writes  in  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle as  follows: 

"It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  preparing  an  attack  to  the  east  of  Rheims, 
in  the  rough  sandy  heathland  of  Champagne,  which 
has  already  been  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  this 
war.  In  fact,  the  enemy  appears  to  have  taken  so 
little  trouble  to  conceal  these  preparations  that 
this  attack  must,  until  we  know  more,  be  suspected. 
The  year  is  getting  on.  The  Americans  are  pouring 
in.  Therefore  Hindenburg  must,  this  time,  obtain 
something  really  substantial,  or  confess  that  his  cam- 
paign of  1918  has  ended  in  failure. 

"Now  an  attack  on  either  side  of  Rheims  leads 
to  nothing  which  can  effect  the  military  situation  on 
the  Western  front  very  vitally.  Rheims  itself  has 
ceased  to  be  to  the  French  more  than  a  name,  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  it  has  been  discounted  long  ago. 
In  fact,  seeing  that  it  has  formed  an  awkward  sali- 
ent in  the  French  line,  ever  since  the  Crown  Prince's 
attack  of  last  month,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that 
Foch  has  been  ready  to  evacuate  it,  if  necessary,  and 
that  he  has  strong  lines  made  behind  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Rheims. 

"East  of  the  capital  of  Champagne  the  German 
advance  would  take  them  down  to  Chalons  and  the 
main  line  of  railway  communications  between  Paris 
and  Verdun,  but  that  line  the  Germans  have  for  some 
weeks  past  had  under  their  guns,  where  it  skirts  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Marne  between  Dormans  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  so  that  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
Chalons  would  give  them  nothing  which  they  had  not 
already  got.  The  news  that  the  enemy  has  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Marne  has  the  appearance  of  a 
preparation  for  greater  things,  for  the  chief  impor- 
tance of  an  advance  south  of  the  Marne  is  that  it 
widens  out  the  front  of  attack  upon  Paris  from  the 
north-east,  which  prior  to  this  battle  was  limited  to 
the  25-mile  stretch  between  the  Aisne  at  Soissons  and 
the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

"We  know  nothing  yet  of  the  strength  in  which 
the  attack  has  been  made,  and  until  we  do  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  Hindenburg's  intentions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  long  pause  has  enabled  him  to 
prepare  a  large  number  of  divisions  for  battle,  and 
we  must  expect  this  to  be  a  very  serious  effort,  the 
most  important  in  its  effect  upon  the  war  as  a  whole 
of  any  battle  since  that  of  the  Marne  in  1914.  The 
length  of  the  front  of  attack  is  impressive,  it  is  as 
big  as  that  of  March  21,  but  it  is  possible  that  what 
has  so  far  been  achieved  may  have  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  great  concentration  of  guns,  trench 
mortars,  and  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  tanks,  and 
that  comparatively  few  divisions  have  been  taken 
from  reserve. 

"The  object  of  the  Germans  may  be  to  use  up 
the  French  reserves  and  to  draw  them  down  from 
the  north,  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  Amiens 
front  or  even  further  north;  or  it  may  be  to  widen 
the  possible  base  of  attack  upon  Paris;  or  it  may  be 
the  real  main  effort,  intended  to  defeat  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  as  possible,  without  any 


definite  geographical  objective  at  all.  At  present  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  various 
courses  Hindenburg  has  decided  on;  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  he  has  not  decided  himself,  and  that  he  is 
waiting  to  see  what  the  first  days  of  this  new  attack 
achieve  before  making  up  his  mind  how  to  proceed. 
He  is  known  to  have  the  ground  prepared  on  other 
parts  of  the  front,  so  that  he  can  develop  his  plan 
quickly,  according  to  circumstances. 

"The  news  so  far  received  is  encouraging,  for  it 
is  always  possible  to  say  that  the  attack  east  of  Rheims 
has  given  the  Germans  no  return  worth  the  large  losses 
which  they  must  have  suffered.  Between  Rheims  and 
Dormans  on  the  Marne,  they  have  made  considerable 
progress,  but  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  pincers, 
which  were  evidently  intended  to  pinch  out  Rheims, 
and  as  the  other  half  has  apparently  failed  to  act, 
the  effect  of  this  advance  is  not  at  present  serious. 
The  Americans  are  reported  to  be  fighting  stubborn- 
ly both  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chateau-Thierry  and 
near  Dormans,  and  to  have  counter-attacked  near 
the  former  place  and  driven  the  Germans  back  be- 
yond their  starting  point.  This  is  a  good  augury,  and 
we  may  expect  our  French  comrades  who  shine  in 
counter-attack  to  follow  suit. 

"This  battle,  like  that  of  last  month,  is  being 
fought  entirely  by  the  German  Crown  Prince,  who  has 
brought  in  von  Einem's  army,  which  has  not  yet  been 
engaged  in  serious  battle  this  year,  and  which  holds 
the  front  to  the  east  of  Rheims.  How  far  the  Crown 
Prince  has  been  reinforced  by  Rupprecht  is  still  un- 
certain, and  it  is  on  this  that  the  future  depends.  So 
far  the  indications  are  that  Hindenburg  has  not  yet 
shown  his  whole  hand.  He  may  call  upon  Rupprecht 
to  reinforce  the  Crown  Prince  and  try  to  carry  this 
latest  blow  through  to  the  bitter  end,  but  at  present, 
it  looks  as  if  we  might  expect  further  developments 
before  long  on  other  parts  of  the  front." 

News  about  the  resistance  of  the  American  troops 
near  Chateau-Thierry  was  eagerly  awaited,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  July  15,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  read  a  private  communique  from  General 
Foch  which  is  quoted  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Eenmy  attacked  early  this  morning  on  a  front  of 
90  kilometres,  pretty  evenly  divided  east  and  west  of 
Rheims.  The  city  itself  was  not  attacked.  West  of 
Rheims  the  Germans  have  penetrated  on  a  front  of 
36  kilometres  to  an  average  depth  of  four  to  five  kilo- 
metres. South  of  the  Marne,  by  a  brilliant  counter- 
attack the  American  troops  drove  the  enemy  back 
and  took  1,000  prisoners.  (Cheers.)  East  of 
Rheims  the  enemy  has  been  very  heavily  repulsed, 
has  suffered  severe  losses,  and  received  a  complete 
check."    (Renewed  cheers.) 

Mr.  Runciman  added,  according  to  the  same  ac- 
count, this  cordial  tribute  to  the  Americans:  "I  am 
sure  the  House  would  wish  to  offer  our  congratula- 
tions not  only  to  the  French,  but  to  the  American 
troops,  who  have  so  fully  justified  themselves,  not 
for  the  first  time,  on  this  rather  critical  occasion. 
(Cheers.)" 

Reuters  correspondent  with  the  American  Army 
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summarises  the  action  of  the  day  from  the  Ameri- 
can side  as  follows  (Daily  Telegraph) : 

"This  morning  the  Germans  launched  powerful 
attacks  against  the  American  positions  east  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, especially  against  the  village  of  Vaux, 
which  was  recently  taken  by  our  troops,  also  along 
the  Marne,  the  attack  extending  to  the  eastward  of 
Dormans.  The  Americans  are  now  gallantly  imped- 
ing the  enemy,  fighting  him  for  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  the  Germans  are  paying  the  price.  After  the 
fighting  in  the  Vaux  region  had  continued  for  some 
hours  the  Americans  launched  a  counter-attack  and 
drove  off  the  enemy.  They  are  also  reported  to  have 
advanced  on  their  own  lines  several  hundred  metres 
beyond  those  previously  held  by  them. 

"The  launching  of  the  offensive  was  accompanied 
by  vicious  long-range  bombardments,  in  which  many 
towns  and  areas  were  targets.  The  firing  began  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  and  the  enemy  infantry  at- 
tacked, following  upon  a  short  but  heavy  bombard- 
ment with  gas  and  high  explosives.  When  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  the  sky  was  clear  and  sunny,  but 
clouds  have  since  rolled  up,  threatening  rain.  Fight- 
ing continues  throughout  the  zone,  especially  to  the 
east  of  Dormans,  where  the  American  forces  are  en- 
gaged. 

"A  high  officer  in  the  American  army,  whose 
position  gives  him  the  right  to  speak  with  authority, 
told  me  that  the  offensive  begun  this  morning  was 
held  back  for  several  days  by  the  Germans  because 
the  Weather  Bureau  attached  to  the  German  army 
advised  that  in  several  days  the  weather  conditions 
would  be  much  more  favorable  to  them.  The  same 
authority  said  that  the  Germans  have  over  sixty 
weather  experts  at  the  front  and  behind  it,  and  that 
this  service  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Allies,  and  that  much  more  importance  is  given  to 
their  reports  than  is  the  case  with  us.  The  officer 
further  remarked  that  if  the  conditions  under  which 
the  past  German  offensives  were  launched  were  re- 
called, it  would  be  found  that  the  weather  conditions 
were  always  favorable  to  the  enemy." 

Only  in  one  paper  is  the  question  asked:  "Is 
this  the  main  attack?"  The  Daily  News,  which  asks 
this  question,  attempts  to  correlate  the  present  bat- 
tle with  possible  imminent  contingencies  on  the  Brit- 
ish front,  as  follows: 

"But  is  it  the  main  attack?  Hitherto  there  has 
been  no  feint  in  connection  with  any  phase  of  the 
German  offensive.  In  each  of  the  five  cases  the  first 
blow  has  been  pursued.  There  was  a  widespread 
conviction  that  the  attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
was  a  feint;  but  the  instancy  with  which  the  success 
was  followed  up  disposed  of  that  idea.  There  is 
less  assurance  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  real 
thing  today  than  usual.  In  spite  of  the  breadth  of 
front  attacked,  the  weight  of  the  blow  for  an  adven- 
ture on  which  so  much  depends  seems  inadequate. 
The  failure  east  of  Rheims  is  significant.  If  the  in- 
tention is  to  drive  through  to  Paris  it  is  not  enough 
to  win  ground  on  the  Chateau-Thierry-Rheims  front. 
The  movement  must  be  widened  out  either  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Oise  or  eastwards  of,  and  inclusive  of, 


Rheims  and  especially  of  the  wooded  Mountain  ol 
Rheims  which  constitutes  so  formidable  a  menace  to 
an  advance  on  the  present  line.  The  attack  in  the 
Champagne  may  have  been  intended  to  effect  this 
.  widening,  in  which  case  it  has  apparently  started 
badly.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  a  feint, 
to  support  a  limited  objective  west  of  Rheims,  the 
entire  operation  being  camouflage  behind  which  an- 
other bolt  is  being  forged,  directed  perhaps  at  the 
Amiens  front  and  designed  to  drive  through  to  Abbe- 
ville and  secure  the  original  purpose  of  the  offensive, 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Army  and  the  capture 
of  the  Channel  ports. 

"Whatever  the  enemy  intention,  it  will  soon  be 
apparent.  He  is  long  behind  his  program,  and  has 
little  time  to  lose.  In  front  of  him  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  are  rapidly  increasing  in  strength;  behind 
him  is  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  political  struggle 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  offensive  to  get  the 
promised  decision.  Austria  is  still  reeling  under  the 
heavy  blow  on  the  Piave  and  is  passing,  through  eco- 
nomic and  political  miseries,  to  a  condition  of  dis- 
ruption and  hopelessness;  there  is  smouldering  trou- 
ble ready  to  burst  into  flames  between  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  and  the  position  in  Russia  threatens  new  diffi- 
culties. If  there  is  to  be  a  military  tour  de  force, 
whether  by  way  of  Abbeville  or  by  way  of  Paris,  it 
must  come  now.  In  a  few  weeks  the  chances,  already 
heavily  discounted,  will,  humanly  speaking,  have  van- 
ished. All  this  must  prepare  us  for  the  heaviest 
stroke  the  enemy  can  deliver,  for  he  knows  that  it 
is  his  last  throw  for  victory." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

The  Political  Program  of  Walter  Rathenau 

The  President  of  the  A.  E.  G.,  ( A  llgemeine  Elec- 
tricitaets  Gesellschaft) ,  former  Food  Controller,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  German  financiers,  published  a 
long  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  5,  en- 
titled "Guarantees."  His  idea  is  that  there  is  no 
military  guarantee  which-  can  assure  Germany  her 
future  position.  Germany  can  only  maintain  her 
place  by  an  enlightened  political  policy,  directed  with 
precaution  to  avoid  repetition  of  what  Rathenau  calls 
"the  50  illusions  which  have  marked  the  50  months 
of  the  war,  illusions  of  which  the  first  was  that  the 
war  will  last  three  months,  and  the  last,  that  the  war 
will  be  over  this  Summer." 

"There  is  no  country,"  he  says,  "which  can  resist 
indefinitely  an  infinite  number  of  enemies.  Even 
military  guarantees  will  not  suffice  to  realize  this 
because  they  are  only  valuable  where  there  is  an 
equality  of  material  and  political  conditions."  The 
armament  competition,  for  example,  cannot  exist  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  without  involving  the 
ruin  of  states. 

Germany  can  only  live,  he  continues,  when  as- 
sured that  a  world  coalition  will  not  be  formed 
against  her.  To  prevent  this  league  is  the  aim  of  her 
policy  and  is  essential  to  her  existence. 

Rathenau  declares  that  hereditary  hatred  plays 
an  important  part  and  appeared  the  day  when  the 
hegemony  over  Europe  passed  from  France  to  Ger- 
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many.  He  notes  also  the  Austro-Italian  hatred  and 
the  Austro-Russian  hatred  which  misunderstandings 
merely  accentuated.  In  the  future,  Germany  must 
expect  the  hatred  of  the  French  and  Belgians,  and 
Austria  that  of  the  Italians,  Russians  and  Serbs. 
Germany  should  have  striven  to  prevent  new  centers 
of  hatred  in  the  Russian  border  states,  but  unfortu- 
nately has  not  done  so.  On  the  West,  this  question 
has  less  importance  because  hatred  will  exist  there 
in  any  case.  This,  therefore,  should  not  enter  into 
consideration  on  questions  of  whether  or  not  to  annex 
ihe  Briey  and  the  Coast  of  Flanders. 

Rathenau  foresees  a  period  when  France  will  be 
entirely  occupied  by  German  armies  while,  in  the 
meantime,  Great  Britain  and  America  will  continue 
the  struggle,  while  supplanting  Germany  in  the  world 
markets  and  securing  the  domination  of  world  trade. 
"German  power  will  extend  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
ihe  Caucasus.  Italy  will  be  reduced  to  helplessness 
and  Germany  will  adapt  herself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  her  economic  life. 

'"When  this  period  is  over,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ihe  war  has  been  above  all  an  economic  and  a  social 
revolution,  the  sources  of  which  must  be  found  in 
the  social  order  and  in  the  imperial  and  national  phe- 
nomena which  accompany  it.  Annexations  then  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  mere  thirst  for  conquest. 
There  is  no  reason  why  frontiers  should  not  change. 
II  Germany  makes  annexations,  it  will  be  in  accord 
with  an  organic  law." 

This  nebulous  article  is  significant  for  the  idea 
ir  contains  that  Germany  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  England  and  America,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  list  of  "hates."  It  has  aroused  un- 
favorable comment  in  reactionary  circles.  In  con- 
trast to  it  is  an  article  in  the  Kreuzzeitung,  by 
Hoetzch,  in  which  this  Anglophobe  writer  declares 
"the  war  should  deprive  England  of  her  influence  on 
the  Continent.  It  should  deprive  Great  Britain  and 
America  of  their  world  hegemony,  and  should  pre- 
vent coalitions  such  as  that  which  caused  the  present 
war.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  assure  us  freedom 
ir  our  relations  with  the  Far  East." 

The  Red  Army  and  Russian  Defense 

Muenchner  Neueste  Naehrichten  (Moderate),  July 
3,  (Extract). 

"The  Red  Army  is  some  150,000  strong;  30,030 
men  are  at  or  near  St.  Petersburg.  The  force  is 
largely  infantry,  but  includes  several  cavalry  and 
artillery  brigades.  The  Lett  troops,  who  are  fanati- 
cally devoted  to  the  government,  form  a  nucleus  in 
which  ihe  latter  may  place  entire  confidence.  In 
every  act  of  repression,  the  Letts  are  in  the  front 
line.  They  arc  eight  regiments  of  apparently  un- 
known strength,  the  remnants  of  former  Lett  battal- 
ions, organized  during  the  Czars'  regime  from  men 
of  the  city  proletariat,  men  without  home  or  hearth, 
vagabonds  of  ihe  first  water.  International  troops 
have  also  been  organized.  There  is  an  excellent  Chi- 
nese force,  a  Japanese  contingent,  and  one  composed 
of  prisoners  of  war.  This  last  does  not  include  the 
Czech  regiments  now  in  revolt;  these  were  organized 


Review 


under  the  Empire.  Finally,  the  Moscow  Governmenl 
has  the  2,000  troops  of  the  Finnish  Red  Guard. 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  establishing  universal  military  service  and  of  re- 
vising former  military  methods  and  discipline.  A 
recently  published  decree  affirms:  'The  volunteer 
army  for  service  could  not  resist  organized  hostile 
armies.  Obligatory  military  service  is  therefore 
necessary.  All  young  men,  from  peasant  to  scholar, 
up  to  the  age  of  32,  must  fulfill  their  military  obli- 
gations.' General  mobilization  is  demanded  for  the 
organization  of  fighting  forces.  An  order  published 
simultaneously  called  the  whole  nation  to  the  defense 
of  liberty.  'Russia  will  be  divided,  as  formerly,  into 
military  regions,  commanded  by  delegates  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Certain  old  regulations  will  be 
revived,  but  the  civil  and  military  will  remain  dis- 
tinct. Order  must  prevail  in  the  ranks  of  the  new 
army.' 

"Since  the  decree,  the  situation  has  clouded.  The 
departure  of  Semonov  to  Siberia;  Krasnov's  trip  to 
the  Don  valley;  the  exposure  of  a  general  conspiracy; 
the  menace  of  strikes  at  Petrograd,  which  forced 
many  soldiers  to  doff  their  uniforms  and  return  to 
the  factories  in  order  not  to  be  considered  traitors, 
all  these  circumstances  impelled  the  Government  to 
act  at  once.  But  it  did  not  dare  to  decree  general 
mobilization.  At  Petrograd,  at  Moscow,  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  Don  and  of  Kuban,  it  hopes  to  get  troops 
from  among  the  workmen  and  poor  peasants.  M. 
Martov,  the  chief  of  the  opposition  to  the  Central 
Committee  at  Moscow,  claimed  that  the  Government 
was  taking  this  means  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome 
element. 

"In  the  Novo  Zhizn  (Maxim  Gorky's  paper), 
which  attacks  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  demands 
another  session  of  the  delegates,  Avilou  writes:  'It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  at  present  the  immediate  course 
of  events,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Brest-Litovsk  "truce"  will  end,  even 
though  the  Bolsheviks  wish  to  extend  it  a  while 
longer.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle  between  the 
Russian  revolutionists  and  the  Austro-German  and 
Turkish  troops.  On  the  issue  of  this  struggle  hangs 
not  alone  the  fate  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists, but  also  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  fate 
of  the  revolutionary  democracy  of  the  West.' 

"The  members  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  are 
saying  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  are  substituting 
the  term  'Imperialists'  for  the  words  "Central 
Powers.'  " 

World  Domination 

The  German  Press  (Vossische  Zeitung,  Germa- 
nia,  Frankfurter  Zeitung)  attaches  increased  impor- 
tance to  the  course  of  military  events  in  the  near  East. 
The  points  made  in  articles  from  the  above  papers 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Since  England  will 
not  consent  voluntarily  to  give  over  her  conquests, 
bound  as  she  is  by  pledges  to  the  Dominions,  she 
must  be  menaced  at  her  one  vulnerable  point:  Egypt. 
The  loss  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  fol- 
lowed sooner  or  later  by  that  of  India.  Australia 
would  be  obliged  to  turn  to  United  States  for  sup- 
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port  against  Japan,  Canada  would  join  United 
States,  and  South  America  would  be  freed  from 
American  oppression.  When  the  war  is  over  on  the 
West,  Germany  must  cross  the  Balkans  and  Turkey. 
Germany  must  also  succeed  in  making  peace  with 
France  and  thus  open  a  free  passage  across  Spain. 
Morocco  and  Gibraltar  would  then  be  reconquered 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Mediterranean  closed  to  the 
British. 

Germania,  the  Catholic  paper,  regarding  an  in- 
spired expression  of  von  Hertling's  views,  notes  the 
difference  between  the  military  objectives  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  compared  with  those  of  the  Germans.  "Ours 
is  a  European  policy  which  seeks  a  result  on  the 
French  front.  On  the  contrary,  Great  Britain  shows 
an  increasing  inclination  to  neglect  the  French  front 
in  order  to  make  a  military  effort  in  Asia.  There 
England  has  been  successful.  Profiting  by  the  Rus- 
sian retreat,  she  plucked  Persia  as  a  ripe  fruit  and 
now  occupies  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  She  blocks 
our  route  to  Central  Asia.  If  the  entire  world  con- 
tinues to  be  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  her  she  will 
rapidly  recover  from  her  sacrifices  in  the  West." 

German  Censorship  Regulations 

The  Deputy-Commander  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
District  (Koenigsberg)  has  made  the  following  Or- 
der regarding  family  notices,  etc.,  in  the  Press  (Koe- 
nigsberger  Tageblatt,  June  4). 

"In  family  notices  of  all  kinds,  rolls  of  honor, 
publications  regarding  promotions,  decorations,  etc., 
reports  from  the  field  and  publications  in  book  form, 
the  front  and  unit  may  only  be  mentioned  if  the 
operations  concerned  took  place  at  least  three  months 
before.  In  all  other  cases  only  the  unit  or  the  front 
may  be  mentioned. 

"Family  notices  of  members  of  the  navy  may  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  ship  or  unit.  In  death  no- 
tices it  is  only  permitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
ship  if  the  name  of  the  deceased  has  been  mentioned 
in  official  publications  in  connection  with  the  ship, 
or  if  the  loss  of  the  latter  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced. 

"In  death  notices  of  members  of  the  crews  of 
submarines  it  must  never  be  evident  that  the  deceased 
belonged  to  a  submarine  unless  an  official  statement 
has  been  issued  on  the  loss  of  the  boat.  Numbers 
of  submarines  can  only  be  given  when  this  has  been 
officially  done.  It  should  never  be  possible  to  de- 
duce a  higher  formation  from  a  notice.  Names  of 
higher  leaders,  from  divisional  commanders  up- 
wards, can  only  be  mentioned  if  they  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  official  or  semi-official  state- 
ments." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Between  Two  Fires 

(Allgemeen  Handelsblad,  April  22,  1918.)  "Ger- 
many's spirit  of  annexation  has  been  fired  by  the 
recent  successes  of  the  German  arms  on  the  West 
front.  In  this  we  see  a  danger  for  Germany  and  for 
our  own  country.    In  reply  to  the  German  press, 


warning  us  to  observe  strict  neutrality,  the  i\ieuwe 
Rotterdamsche  Courant  says  that  the  danger  is  from 
Berlin,  not  here.  We,  too,  are  of  opinion  that  ample 
grounds  exist  for  anxiety  on  our  part. 

"When  Germany  cast  the  Belgian  treaty  aside  as 
a  scrap  of  paper  she  did  so  to  attain  her  military  aims 
and  not  for  reasons  of  necessity.  The  German  High 
Command  decided  that  the  strategic  advantage  gained 
would  offset  the  enmity  of  the  Belgian  people.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Holland  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light.  If  the  German  Command 
believed  that  by  using  our  means  of  communications 
a  quick  victory  could  be  realized  on  the  West  front, 
it  would  use  them  even  if  such  a  step  were  to  bring 
about  war  with  Holland. 

"The  sand  and  gravel  question  is  among  the  ques- 
tions which  brought  about  the  dispute  regarding 
Dutch  transportation.  Everyone  knows  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's actions  are  strictly  according  to  interna- 
tional law.  International  law,  however,  is  no  longer 
a  major  factor  among  the  nations  at  war. 

"Great  Britain  violated  international  law  by  her 
importations  of  war  material  from  America  prior 
to  1917.  At  the  same  time  she  protested  against  Ger- 
man sand  being  sent  through  Holland  for  the  use  on 
Belgian  railroads.  Great  Britain  knows  that  had  our 
Government  assumed  the  British  viewpoint,  difficul- 
ties with  Germany  which  might  have  led  to  war  would 
have  ensued. 

"While  the  main  task  of  our  army  is  to  defend 
us  against  possible  enemies  on  land,  the  Allies,  as 
far  as  we  know,  have  done  nothing  to  enable  us  to 
oppose  an  invasion.  We  still  receive  guns  from  Ger- 
many, however.  America  seized  the  machine  guns 
which  our  Government  had  ordered  and  paid  for,  and 
then  demanded  from  us  a  promise  that  we  refuse  to 
allow  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 

"If  the  Allies  demand  that  we  again  hinder  Ger- 
man traffic,  we  hope  that  our  Government  will  ask  a 
few  pertinent  questions,  such  as:  What  result  do 
the  Allies  think  the  carrying  out  of  their  demands 
would  have?  And  if  the  worst  were  to  happen,  what 
would  they  do  for  us  to  protect  us  from  the  fate  of 
Belgium  and  Serbia?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  had  to  call  on  the  French  resources  for  help 
at  Armentieres,  we  fear  the  answers  would  be  hardly 
reassuring. 

"The  British  Government  ought  by  now  to  be  con- 
vinced that  our  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
maintain  strict  neutrality.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
British  Government  is  practically  governed  by  the  man 
in  the  street  and  the  press.  The  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  cement  to  Holland  best  proves  this. 
Here  again  we  are  "driven  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many." It  would  seem  that  the  British  Government 
is  guided,  not  by  what  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
mands, but  what  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  North- 
cliff  e  press  want.  This  renders  the  situation  all  the 
more  sinister.  On  the  East  we  have  a  people  and 
a  Government  who  through  their  lust  for  gain  have  lost 
just  conception  of  many  things;  on  the  West,  a  peo- 
ple with  a  Government,  led  by  the  fantasy  of  their 
provoked  and  exasperated  masses  and  by  a  chauvin- 
istic press." 
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Food  Conservation 
The  conservation  of  food  continues  in  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  Allies,  with  special  reference 
to  wheat  and  sugar.    The  Food  Administration  di- 
rected that  no  wheat  whatever  should  be  consumed 
by  the  nation  for  ten  weeks  after  June  1.    At  the 
same  time  a  sugar  ration  of  two  pounds  per  person 
per  month  was  inaugurated.    Mr.  Hoover,  the  Food 
Controller,  announced  that  '"the  consumption  of  wheat 
for  all  must  be  cut  to  one-third  of  the  normal  through- 
out America  for  the  next  ten  weeks.     It  is  worth 
while  remembering  that  the  famine  in  Egypt  eight 
thousand  years  ago  was  averted  by  a  little  govern- 
mental foresight.    If  we  are  wise  a  great  harvest  will 
mean  the  creation  of  a  great  national  reserve."  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  June  1,  pointed  out 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  saving  of  80,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  between  June  1  and  August  15,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  "official  figures  show  that  slightly 
over  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  left  for  do- 
mestic consumption  until  August  15.    Normally  we 
would  use  100,000,000  bushels  in  that  time."  The 
same  newspaper  was  informed  by  its  Washington 
correspondent  that  '"the  Food  Administration  began 
at  once  to  put  the  program  into  effect — every  fra- 
ternal society,  church,  Sunday  school  and  religious 
oiganization  has  been  asked  by  Hoover  to  pledge 
each  of  its  members  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use 
of  wheat  until  the  new  crop  is  out.    All  others  will 
be  reached  through  America's  clubs,  commercial  or- 
ganizations and  other  channels.    Texas,  as  a  state,  has 
volunteered  to  uphold  the  wheatless  schedule. 
While  it  is  expected  that  the  baking  industry  will 
be  hit  by  the  wheatless  program,  a  grain  shortage 
leaves  no  alternative  if  the  Allies  are  to  be  fed.  Bak- 
ers who  have,  up  to  now,  continued  to  use  the  75 
per  cent  wheat  flour  allowed  them  will  look  for  some 
kind  of  wheatless  loaf.'1 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Neiv  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, June  1, — "the  big  hotels  and  the  big  clubs 
have  led  the  way.  To  do  so  they  have  "banished  wheat 
from  their  kitchens.  In  its  place  they  are  using  vari- 
ous kinds  of  bread  and  pastries,  consisting  of  barley, 
cornstarch,  rice,  barley  rolls  and  rice  rolls.  A  spe- 
cial plea  is  made  for  the  use  of  cornmeal.  There  is 
a  surplus  of  cornmeal  on  the  market  and  unless  it  is 
used  up  very  soon  it  will  spoil." 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  extreme  seriousness  of 
the  food  situation  Mr.  Hoover  in  an  address  to  the 
National  Dairy  League,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  declared  that  he  was  "convinced  that  if  the 
war  were  to  cease  tomorrow  the  toll  of  actual  death 
fiom  starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases  would  dou- 
ble or  triple  the  five  million  or  six  million  killed  by 
Germany  and  our  Allies." 


He  also  stated  that  "it  would  be  necessary  lor  the 
dairymen  of  the  country  not  only  to  maintain  the 
herds  but  to  build  up  stocks  in  warehouses  in  sea- 
sons of  surplus  production. "  Furthermore  the  pres- 
ent market  system  and  dairy  production  is  inherently 
a  wasteful  and  expensive  system.  Our  consumers 
need  relief  from  the  present  high  price  levels  for  con 
sumers  of  milk.  There  is  needed  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  distribution  methods." 

In  regard  to  sugar,  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Com- 
merce, June  4,  stated  that  "there  is  striking  necessity 
for  conservation  of  sugar  if  we  are  to  avoid  any  un- 
happy shortage  in  America,  during  the  year  llM.'i.  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  available  for  consumption 
in  this  country  in  the  whole  year  3,916,000  tons,  as 
against  a  consumption  last  year  of  3,951,000  tons. 
Nor  does  this  include  the  export  needs  of  refined 
sugar,  estimated  at  125,000  tons,  so  that,  if  we  are 
to  take  care  of  Europe  we  will  have  to  curtail  our 
sugar  consumption  by  just  that  amount." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  also  fea- 
tured a  circular  on  the  subject  by  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Company  to  the  effect  that  "manufacturers 
of  the  lesser  essentials  have  already  been  placed  by 
the  Food  Administration  on  an  80  per  cent  basis  as 
compared  with  the  1917  consumption,  and  consum- 
ers, having  had  the  necessity  of  conserving  sugar 
pressed  upon  them  are  unquestionably  using  less 
sugar  than  a  year  ago.  This  saving  will  be  appar- 
ent when  the  national  figures  are  made  up." 

Throughout  the  nation  the  several  state  Food  Ad- 
ministrations have  generally  limited  the  sale  of  sugar 
for  canning  and  preserving  to  25  pounds,  providing 
housewives  present  a  signed  certificate  approved  by 
the  State  Administrator. 

Profiteering  in  Food 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  that  beef,  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  has  been  sold  to  the  Government  fox 
the  Army  by  Wilson  and  Company  and  Morris  and 
Company. 

"Thousands  of  pounds  of  unfit  meat  were  offered 
for  sale  at  Camp  Travis,  Texas.  Indictments  were 
returned  against  the  two  packing  concerns  by  the 
Grand  Jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Texas,  charging  violation  ol 
the  4th  Section  of  the  Food  Law,  but  these  indict- 
ments failed.  It  was  found  that  no  penalty  for  vio- 
lating this  section  of  the  Food  Law  had  been  pro- 
vided."— International  Neivs  Service,  May  27. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  wrote  on  May  26  that  ""while 
all  the  meats  were  fresh  and  not  of  the  embalmed 
beef  variety  that  caused  such  a  scandal  in  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  the  announcement  by  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  today  is  the  first  official  hint  that 
any  of  the  soldiers  were  getting  inferior  beef." 

The  defense  of  Morris  and  Company  was  that 
"we  are  not  receiving  proper  freight  treatment  be- 
cause of  the  general  upset  conditions  of  the  railroads. 
They  can't  give  us  enough  refrigerator  cars,  and  those 
they  did  give  us  were  improperly  iced.  Complaints 
of  this  nature,  which  have  been  frequent  of  late,  we 
can  refer  only  to  the. transportation  system."  Chicago 
Daily  News,  May  27. 

Wilson  and  Company  explained  that  "The  accusa- 
tions made  in  the  statement  attributed  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  vague,  and  their  vagueness 
gives  them  on  the  surface  an  aspect  which  will  mis- 
lead the  public.  When  this  whole  matter  is  sifted 
down  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  an  impulsive 
malice  behind  it." — Chicago  Daily  News,  May  27. 

So  much  talk  in  regard  to  food  caused  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  June  6,  to  lay  before  its  readers 
the  nature  and  content  of  army  rations.  It  remarked 
with  evident  satisfaction  that  "fortunately  in  our 
army,  despite  much  talk  and  theorizing,  but  little  ex- 
perimenting has  been  done.  The  Germans  learned 
very  soon  that  however  efficacious  a  tablet  of  the 
proper  composition  might  sound,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
what  kept  the  people  in  health  and  spirits  was  some- 
thing that  their  teeth  could  cut  into  and  their  palates 
appreciate."  The  editor  remarked  that  our  troops 
subsisted  willingly  when  necessary  on  the  reserve 
ration  and  the  emergency  ration,  but  when  they 
reached  a  relief  station,  "not  having  indulged  in 
dehydrated  fighting  they  will  not  want  any  dehydrated 
eating." 

The  editor  felt  certain  that  the  War  Department 
will  try  no  original  experiments,  such  as  the  attempt 
of  Germany  to  make  a  stew  of  sauerkraut  and  figs, 
simply  because  sauerkraut  was  plentiful  and  figs  were 
cheap  because  they  came  from  Turkey. 

"Our  army  officers  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
appetite  plays  an  enormous  role  in  food  values, 
and  have  done  what  seems  to  be  the  reasonable  thing. 
They  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  a  soldier's 
food  needs  remain  about  the  same  throughout  the 
ages,  that  Caesar's  legionaries  ate  approximately  what 
Pershing's  do,  with  allowance  for  differences  of  cli- 
mate. And  so,  although  they  made  up  tables  with 
all  kinds  of  chemical  formulas  to  satisfy  their  own 
scientific  consciences,  they  tampered  practically  not 
at  all  with  our  soldiers'  ration.  In  essence  it  remains 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  not  so  different  from  that  of  Washington's 
troopers,  except  that  the  latter  could  not  always  get 
their  day's  'grub,'  and  our  boys,  except  during  the 
confusion  of  action,  can.  We  shall  have  no  Valley 
Forges." 

Opinions  in  Regard  to  Russia 
A  spasmodic  agitation  without  any  central  direct- 
ing force  in  favor  of  giving  substantial  aid  to  Rus- 
sia is  noticeable  in  many  sections  of  the  American 
Press.  Early  in  June  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion, pro  and  con,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kerensky  and 
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various  suggestions  of  dealing  with  Russia,  military 
and  otherwise,  were  offered. 

The  most  tangible  plan  considered  in  Washington 
in  June,  according  to  the  latest  mail  advices,  was  the 
one  to  organize  a  governmental  bureau  of  Russian 
affairs,  as  outlined  by  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  June  6,  and  even  this 
was  prefaced  by  the  discouraging  observation  that 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  helping  Russia, 

but  very  little  action  Scores  of  persons 

have  come  to  Washington  direct  from  Russia  with 
ideas  about  the  situation  abroad,  but  there  is  no  clear- 
ing-house through  which  these  ideas  can  be  assimi- 
lated." 

The  American  League  to  Aid  and  Co-operate  with 
Russia,  said  to  be  composed  of  leading  business  men, 
financiers,  social  workers,  labor  leaders  and  students 
of  Russian  affairs  has  suggested  the  Russian  Bureau 
plan  and  it  is  being  considered  by  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Lansing.  "At  present,"  continues  the 
Post,  "there  are  only  two  or  three  attaches  at  the 
State  Department  who  give  their  exclusive  attention 
to  Russian  affairs.  There  is  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  the  various  unofficial  parties  interested  in 
Russia  that  the  government  should  create  a  special 
division  or  Bureau  of  Russian  Affairs  with  at  least 
a  hundred  million  dollars  for  its  use  and  hundreds 
of  agents  and  experts  of  financial,  engineering,  mili- 
tary and  agricultural  knowledge  relating  specially  to 
conditions  in  Russia. 

"From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  letters  are 
coming  to  Washington  urging  an  active  policy  with 
respect  to  Russia  and  there  must  be  an  agency  able 
to  mobilize  all  the  forces  in  this  country  where  aid 
can  be  of  practical  advantage  in  the  situation. 

"Germany  is  exerting  powerful  influence  through- 
out Russia  to  get  control  of  natural  and  developed 
resources.  Large  and  well-equipped  factories  which 
are  of  no  use  to  their  Russian  owners  while  a  cen- 
tral government  is  lacking,  are  being  gobbled  up  by 
the  Germans  by  stock  purchases.  The  Russians  are 
only  too  glad  to  sell  since  it  is  the  only  alternative. 
Allied  enterprises  should  have  been  on  the  ground 
many  months  ago  to  forestall  that  invasion.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  recovered  and  much  that  can 
be  acquired  by  Allied  interests  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Entente  get  busy  soon  enough." 

An  interesting  point  of  view  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  New  York  World,  a  consistent 
administration  journal: 

"Others  have  overlooked  the  fact,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  never  forgotten  that  there  is  a  Russia  wholly 
apart  from  the  old  autocracy  and  the  new  anarchy. 
It  is  this  democratic  Russia  that  Germany  is  now 
seeking  to  enslave.  When  the  President  declared 
that  Russia  as  well  as  France  is  to  be  delivered  from 
tyranny  and  violence  he  served  notice  on  Berlin  that 
its  conquests  in  the  east  are  to  be  as  short-lived  as 
its  gains  in  the  west.  No  victory  for  democracy  can 
be  complete  that  fails  to  nullify  intrigue  in  Russia 
b\  the  same  time  that  it  corrects  and  cures  the  aggres- 
sion in  Belgium  and  France." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  took  a  gloomy  edi- 
torial view,  June  4,  based  upon  a  lecture  delivered 
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ir  Berlin  by  Paul  Rohrbach,  historian  and  political 
scientist,  which  referred  to  the  once  great  Empire  as 
^Residue-Russia,"  which  Herr  Rohrbach  declared 
will  continue  to  be  "politically,  financially  and  mili- 
tarily weak,  a  stupid,  apathetic  state  of  peasants.  In 
the  face  of  this  bold  Teutonic  assertion  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  seemed  impelled  to  believe  that  "at 
Moscow  they  know  well  enough  that  Germany  is  not 
going  to  sit  still  waiting  for  her  people  to  catch  the 
Bolshevik  infection.     Germany  first  established  a 
broad  belt  of  quarantine  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black 
Sea.   That  zone  is  widening.    As  if  Finland  were  not 
enough,  there  was  talk  of  Finnish  claims  of  Russian 
territory  closer  to  Petrograd.    As  if  Lithuania  were 
not  enough  there  is  coming  into  being  a  'White  Rus- 
sia' digging  the  sanitary  salient  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  As  if  Ukrainia,  with  its  German-made 
dictator,  were  not  enough,  Ukrainian  influence  is  now 
spreading  into  Cossack  territory.    The  German  anti- 
Bolshevik  disinfecting  machinery  is  hard  at  work.  . 


"The  strangling  process  moves  on  apace." 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Kerensky,  and  his  projected  trip 
to  the  United  States,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  re- 
marked that  "he  was  once  the  center  of  the  world's 
attention  as  the  supposedly  strong  man  of  Russia, 
but  he  did  not  show  the  qualities  of  a  strong  man 
when  difficult  conditions  culminated  in  a  crisis."  The 
editor  believed,  however,  that  "as  an  authoritative 
interpreter  of  the  revolution  that  for  a  season  brought 
so  much  hope  to  the  world,  only  to  subside  into  a 
pusillanimity  such  as  marked  no  other  revolution 
among  a  great  people.    He  can  have  much  to  say  of 
historical  importance  and  perhaps  of  value  in  shaping 
Allied  policy  toward  Russia." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  that  Kerensky  should  be  received  as  a  distin- 
guished visitor  who  could  shed  light  on  Russian  af- 
fairs inasmuch  as  "The  headlines  have  told  us  so 
often  that  Russia  was  saved  or  Russia  was  damned 
or  both  at  once  that  we  have  learned  a  wise  reticence 
as  to  hazarding  any  original  views.  ...  We 
know  very  little  about  Russia.  Most  of  what  we 
know  was  picked  up  while  riding  in  the  smoking  car, 

and  is  not  so. 

"But  we  have  a  great  and  affectionate  faith  in 
Russia.  The  Russian  soul  shows  a  simplicity,  a 
craving  for  beauty  and  truth,  a  passionate  lovable- 
ness  and  human  fellowship  that  cries  out  in  a  clear, 
winning  voice  to  all  that  is  genuine  in  our  hearts. 
We,  who  won  our  liberty  and  happiness  so  easily 
(comparatively),  are  we  to  turn  away  from  the  peo- 
ple that,  above  all  others,  has  suffered  and  bled  and 
gone  hungry  and  ragged  for  freedom's  sake?" 

German  Influence  in  Mexico 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  declared  in  one  of  its 
Washington  dispatches  that  "German  influence  in 
Mexico  is  so  strong  that  it  has  practically  succeeded 
in  squelching  El  Universal,  the  leading  newspaper  in 
the  Mexican  Capital  favorable  to  the  Allies.  Felix 
F.  Palavincini,  editor  of  that  publication,  has  just 
given,  on  his  arrival  here,  the  true  story  of  his  en- 


forced departure  from  Mexico.  'The  German  propa- 
ganda in  Mexico,'  he  says,  'has  been  going  on  for 
quite  a  few  years.  It  is  very  well  directed  and  well 
paid.  Rather  than  be  assassinated  from  behind  by 
one  of  the  agents  of  Herr  von  Eckhardt,  the  German 

Minister,  I  preferred  to  leave  Mexico.' !  

"Mr.  Palavincini  believes  the  Germans  are  being 
permitted  to  get  too  firm  a  foothold  in  Mexico  and  that 
they  are  trying  to  stir  up  a  war  against  the  United 
States.  He  believes  that  any  conflict  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  most  unfortunate  and  does  not 
see  how  any  patriotic  Mexican  can  be  friendly  with 
the  agents  or  representatives  of  a  country  such  as 
Germany,  whose  'avowed  object  is  to  cause  the  shed- 
ding of  Mexican  blood.'  He  tried  to  expound  that 
doctrine  in  his  newspaper  and  carried  on  a  most  vig- 
orous anti-German  campaign." 

Another  example  of  German  intrigue  in  Mexico 
against  the  United  States  was  given  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  by  Mr.  Palavincini  in  connection  with 
the  unfriendly  attitude  taken  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment toward  Robert  H.  Murray,  correspondent  in 
Mexico  City  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
and  also  of  the  New  York  World,  and  F.  C.  Scoville. 
representing  the  Associated  Press. 

"They  had  cabled  that  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  entering  a  certain  town  had  recovered 
supplies  and  horses  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  translator  stated  that  they  'had  stolen'  some.  The 
translator  is  an  employee  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  charge  of  Manuel 
Aguirre  Berlinga,  the  devoted  friend  of  the  Germans. 
The  Judge  took  the  depositions  of  the  correspondents 
but  did  not  take  any  action  against  them."  (A  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  June  2,  intimated  that  these  correspondents 
were  threatened  with  deportation,  but  that  up  to  that 
time  they  had  not  been  deported.) 

Spanish-American  Understanding 
According  to  the  Madrid   correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  3,  the  new  Madrid 
daily,  El  Sol,  which  is  modelled  along  American 
lines,  should  become  a  great  tower  of  strength  for 
the  Allies.    It  is  said  of  this  journal  that,  "when  it 
was  being  designed,  all  the  old  traditional  Spanish 
molds  were  abandoned,  and  some  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  French  and  American  journalism  were  incor- 
porated, the  latter  element  being  particularly  marked. 
Its  news  service,  home  and  foreign,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  on  many  occasions  during  its  short 
existence  it  has  captured  exclusive  news  of  interna- 
tional importance  and  of  a  sensational  character.  It 
has  been  particularly  active  in  exposing  the  German 
machinations  and  has  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
German  embassy  upon  its  head."    It  is  also  noted 
that  until  the  appearance  of  El  Sol,  "there  has  been 
no  popular  journal  in  Spain  consistently,  thoroughly 
and  openly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  LI 
Liberal,  the  Correspondence  de  Espana,  and  El  Dia- 
rio  Universal,  have  all  been  pro-Ally  but  "they  are 
read  generally  by  the  more  educated  classes  and  have 
not  made  the  wide  plea  that  El  Sol  has  been  able  to 
do  almost  from  the  beginning." 
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Apparently  other  journalistic  aid  is  to  be  given 
the  Allies  in  Spain  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  print 
paper — "two  new  daily  newspapers  are  also  about 
to  make  their  appearance,  which,  while  being  news- 
papers of  the  highest  class,  giving  news  from  all  over 
the  world  and  articles  by  the  best  writers  on  the  most 
serious  subjects,  will  make  a  special  point  to  favor 
the  Entente  in  the  matter  of  international  affairs;  this 
is  one  of  the  main 'ideas  in  launching  them.  One  of 
them  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Miguel 
de  Haezutu,  a  publicist  who  is  well  known  in  Lon- 
don." 

The  Monitor's  correspondent  also  declared  that  a 
change  in  Spanish  public  opinion  is  evident  in  regard 
to  relations  with  the  United  States. 

"The  new  commercial  agreements  and  the  policy 
that  Germany  is  now  pursuing  with  the  object  of  cut- 
ting spain  off  from  all  trade  with  America,  have 
awakened  a  large  section  of  the  business  community 
to  the  imperative  necessities  of  the  case  in  the  way 
of  bringing  about  an  even  closer  understanding  with 
the  Allies,  with  whose  fortunes  those  of  Spain  are 
clearly  bound  up.  It  is  also  realized  that  as  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  future  possibilities  of  these  ties,  owing 
to  the  march  of  events  in  the  war,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Spanish  people  should  be  educated  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  they  never  have  been. 

"At  different  times  various  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians recognizing  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  facts 
that  the  Spanish  country  people  are  probably  as  badly 
informed  upon  the  circumstances  of  international 
politics  and  their  own  situation  as  the  people  of  the 
remoter  parts  of  Russia  have  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  conduct  educational  campaigns  and  have 
actually  made  a  beginning,  but  these  efforts  have  been 
of  short  duration,  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  people  can  be  brought  to  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  is  by 
the  slow,  insistent  grinding  process  of  the  daily  news- 
paper. 

"The  pro-German  press  has  been  most  militant 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  really  makes  no 
secret  of  the  German  subsidies.  Some,  like  the  Tri- 
bua,  let  everybody  know  that  they  are  worked  from 
the  German  Embassy.  Despite  this  fact,  the  public 
does  not  always  seem  to  make  the  necessary  discount 
from  the  news  that  is  published  in  them  and  the  views 
expressed."  ....  "The  pro-German  papers 
make  up  formidable  battalions.  El  Debate,  El  Dia, 
El  Correo  Espanol,  La  Nation,  and  others  fly  the  Ger- 
man flag  in  a  boastful  way.  There  are  others,  like 
the  illustrated  daily,  A.  B.  C,  a  remarkably  well  con- 
ducted paper  which  makes  some  good  show  of  neu- 
trality, but  which  are  pro-German  behind  it  all,  and 
whose  influence  in  that  direction  is  subtly  exercised. 

"Others  again  are  a  constant  puzzle,  for  they  seem 
to  wobble  much  in  their  views  and  are  with  the  Allies 
one  day  and  the  Central  Powers  the  next,  while  again 
^  there  is  a  not  unimportant  section  of  the  Madrid 
press  which  has  definitely  changed  over  from  one  side 
tc  the  other  more  than  once  during  the  war.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  El  Parliamentario.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  newspaper 


was  strictly  neutral.  The  editor  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Le  Nation,  which  was  pro-German 
and  as  a  result  El  Parliamentario  became  pro-Ger- 
man also.  Some  time  later,  however,  this  editor  went 
his  way  and  El  Parliamentario  immediately  became 
strongly  anti-German." 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  also  traced  pro-German  inclinations  in  Ma- 
drid journalism  even  to  the  doors  of  Spanish  Prime 
Ministers. 

"The  two  daily  newspapers  that  are  the  organs  of 
the  present  premier  and  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Senor  Maura  and  Senor  Garcia  Prieto,  respectively 
(although  both  these  ministers  have  graduated  to  some 
extent  from  more  or  less  pronounced  pro-German  in- 
clinations to  something  much  more  appreciative  of 
tlie  necessity  of  good  understanding  with  the  Allies), 
are  both  pro-German,  one  being  La  Action  and  the 
other  La  Manana.  Both  have  necessarily  toned  them- 
selves down  in  recent  times,  but  at  the  time  of  Senor 
Garcia  Prieto's  advent  to  power,  La  Manana  was  in 
the  way  of  making  some  very  striking  pro-German 
declarations,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  sought 
tt,  defend  German  aggressions  made  in  defiance  of 
Spanish  interests." 

The  Loyalty  of  Mr.  Hearst 

W.  R.  Hearst  continues  to  defend  himself  against 
the  charges  of  disloyalty  made  by  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  others.  He  has  also  gone  into  court 
against  those  who  have  endeavored  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  his  papers  and  on  June  4  he  was  granted  an 
injunction  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Mayor  and  other  officials  of  Mount  Vemon,  New 
York,  restraining  them  from  preventing  the  sale  in 
that  city  of  the  New  York  American,  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  the  Neiv  Yorker  Staats  Zeilung  and 
the  New  York  Herald. 

On  the  other  hand  the  disposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  bar  the  Hearst  publications  continues.  This 
was  brought  out  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  June  3, 
in  a  dispatch  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  the 
effect  that,  "all  Hearst  publications — magazines,  as 
well  as  daily  newspapers — have  been  barred  from  the 
Hotel  Taft  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  New  England."  This  dispatch  made  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
'since  Hearst  publications  have  been  barred,  the  hotel 
management  has  been  congratulated  many  times  on 
its  action.'  " 

On  June  1,  Mr.  Hearst  printed  in  his  newspapers 
a  long  defense  of  himself  over  his  own  signature. 
This  statement  offered  a  great  many  instances  of  his 
loyal  support  of  the  Government,  such  as  editorials 
urging  great  increases  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
huge  sums  for  aviation,  liberty  loans,  books  for  sol- 
diers, and  one  man  control  of  the  war  vested  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Conflicting  Views  on  Patriotism 

Because  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
circulated  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations,  the  New  Republic,  June  1,  ac- 
cused the  League  of  being  "a  candidate  for  member- 
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ship  in  a  list  of  enemies  at  home."  It  charged  the 
League  with  being  among  "those  who  while  support- 
ing the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  defeat  the  positive  political 
purposes  which  the  American  Government  has  asso- 
ciated with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people."  The  declaration  of  iaith 
which  the  New  Republic  objected  to  so  violently  was 

as  follows:  . 

"A  dangerous  and  insidious  movement  is  under 
way  for  doing  away  with  America's  national  honor 
in  charge  of  a  partnership  in  which  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria  and  Turkey  shall  be  members— and 
combined  they  will  have  four  times  as  many  votes 
in  the  cabal  as  America  is  to  have.  In  the  interest 
of  some  platitudinous  brotherhood  of  men  we  are 
being  urged  to  submerge  the  sovereignty  of  these 
United  States  At  the  close  of  this 


war  there  must  be  a  brotherhood  of  Americans- 
Americans  First,  American  Business  First,  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  First." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Republic  this  statement 
"viciously  attacks  the  master  principle  on  which  the 
President  based  his  plea  to  the  American  people  for 
loyal  and  inexhaustible  support."  

"Could  there  be  a  more  perfect  expression  than 
this  of  the  spirit  which  makes  for  perpetual  warfare 
and  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  country,  would  result  in  raising  up  against  the 
United  States  the  embittered  resentment  which  the 
German  Government  has  raised  against  its  own  coun- 
try? This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  propaganda  which 
the  Navy  League  of  Germany,  with  von  Tirpitz  at 
its  head,  flooded  Germany  for  years  before  the  war. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  more  chance  of  the  American 
people  being  converted  by  it  than  that  they  will  be 
converted  to  revolutionary  syndicalism." 
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The  Capture  of  Cantigny 

In  its  treatment  of  the  capture  of  Cantigny  by 
American  troops  on  May  28,  the  American  press 
showed  intense  pride,  tempered  by  an  admirable  re- 
straint. Even  the  cables  sent  by  war  correspondents 
on  the  ground  were  not  over-boastful. 

The  cable  of  Thomas  M.  Johnson  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and 
other  newspapers  of  May  31,  said  that  "The  Ameri- 
cans have  made  their  first  real  attack  of  the  war  and 
it  is  a  complete  success."  The  correspondent  was 
careful  to  add,  "Compared  with  the  giant  struggle 
going  on  elsewhere  it  was  just  a  little  outburst,  but 
we  did  our  best  with  it  and  have  succeeded."  Then 
followed  a  graphic  account  of  the  action. 

The  Associated  Press,  May  29,  gave  a  compre- 
hensive and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  capture  of 
the  village  and  the  failure  of  the  German  counter- 
attack. Below  will  be  found  such  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  fight  as  have  been  received  up  to  the 
present  date: 

Portland  Oregonian,  June  2:— "The  American 
victory  at  Cantigny  has  an  importance  far  exceeding 
its  military  value,  both  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  and 
of  Frenchmen  and  Britons.  It  proves  the  fighting 
quality  of  the  American  troops  and  of  their  arms  in 
an  offensive  designed  to  gain  and  hold  ground,  as 
those  merits  have  been  shown  in  trench  raids  and 
or  the  defensive  on  the  Toul  sector.  It  gave  the  Ger- 
mans a  foretaste  of  what  is  coming  when  they  face 

large  forces  of  Americans  

"In  these  features  of  the  battle  we  find  cause  for 
the  confidence  which  French  and  British  share  with 
us  in  the  superiority  of  our  men.  German  persist- 
ence in  mass  attacks  concedes  this  superiority  man 
to  man,  for  it  is  an  admission  that  the  soldier's  cour- 
age is  largely  derived  from  elbow-touch  with  his  com- 
rades and  that  his  machine  training  has  not  developed 
the  qualities  needed  for  successful  individual  fight- 
mg. 

New  York  World,  May  31:— "The  American 
troops  did  not  figure  in  the  German  official  report  of 
the  capture  of  Cantigny.  The  War  Office  described 
the  event  in  this  fashion:  'West  of  Montdidier  the 
enemy  during  a  local  advance  penetrated  into  Can- 
tigny yesterday.'  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  German  General  Staff  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  American  troops  in  France  when  recognition  can 
be  avoided.  Hence  the  Americans  who  went  into  Can- 
tigny were  merely  'the  enemy'  engaged  in  a  local 
advance.  It  is  only  when  American  troops  are  cap- 
tured or  driven  back  that  they  are  to  be  mentioned 
in  official  reports.  . 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  the  Ger- 


man Government  can  play  this  curious  comedy,  and 
how  long  the  German  people  can  be  deceived  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  American  forces  in  France.  We 
have  no  just  cause  for  complaint  about  this  decep- 
tion. The  longer  the  German  people  are  kept  in  the 
dark  the  stronger  will  be  their  resentment  when  the) 
are  compelled  by  events  to  face  the  facts  that  the 
General  Staff  has  so  carefully  concealed." 

New  York  Times,  May  30:— "Cantigny  does  not 
figure  large  in  the  great  battle  now  raging  in  France 
from  Ypres  to  Rheims,  but  as  a  test  of  the  mettle  of 
the  Americans  and  as  proof  that  they  are  first-class 
fighting  men  and  a  match  for  the  Germans.  Can- 
tigny has  its  place  in  the  record.  The  town,  or  site 
of  what  was  once  a  town,  is  near  Montdidier,  the 
scene  of  heroic  resistance  by  French  troops  to  the  Ger- 
man advance.  Amiens  is  only  twenty  miles  away  to 
the  northwest.  The  French  and  Americans  are  bri- 
gaded together  on  this  important  part  of  the  line. 
They  are  fighting  side  by  side.  Just  west  of  Can- 
tigny the  Germans  held  a  salient.  To  flatten  it  out 
was  the  task  set  the  Americans.  Their  advance  was 
to  be  made  on  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which 
involved  the  employment  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  operation  was  to  take  place  under  the  eyes  of 
veteran  French  officers,  who  doubtless  made  disposi- 
tions to  reinforce  the  Americans  if  things  went  wrong. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  taking  of  Cantigny  was  not  a  big  achieve- 
ment, but  it  was  remarkable  for  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  rank  and  file,  for  that  quality  the  French  call 
elan,  and  for  the  vigor  with  which  the  Americans 
cleared  the  enemy  out  of  houses  and  cellars  in  the 
tcwn.  In  a  charge  of  this  sort  the  grenade  and  bay- 
onet have  to  be  used,  and  the  Americans  proved  that 
they  were  handy  with  both." 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  31: — "It  is 
partly  because  of  a  shifting  of  the  offensive  that  the 
presence  of  Americans  is  so  important.  They  have  giv- 
en a  fine  account  of  themselves  at  Cantigny.  How  many 
of  them  are  brigaded  elsewhere  we  are  not  told.  No 
matter  how  General  Foch  may  be  outnumbered  for 
the  moment  at  one  part  of  the  line  he  must  have 
tioops  enough  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  It  is 
largely  an  action  of  mobility.  Here  the  Germans, 
on  inner  lines,  have  the  advantage.  But  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  may  be  overcome.    .    .  . 

"The  Central  Powers  are  staking  everything  in 
France  and  Flanders,  and  their  manner  of  playing 
the  game  savors  of  desperation." 

Nashville  Tennessean,  June  3: — From  Montdid- 
ier north  to  the  sea  no  successes  have  been  won  lately 
by  the  Germans,  but  rather  every  attempt  has  been 
blocked  with  a  few  notable  successes  by  the  Allies, 
especially  the  American  victory  at  Cantigny.  Here 
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the  Germans  are  said  to  have,  temporarily  at  least, 
given  up  the  offensive. 

"With  the  three  objectives  of  Paris,  Amiens,  and 
the  Channel  Ports  in  view,  every  move  of  the  enemy 
will  be  of  marked  significance.  The  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  German  side  is  threatening.  To 
counteract  that,  fresh  American  troops  may  be  thrust 
ir  at  almost  any  moment.  The  American  success  at 
Cantigny  has  inspired  the  desire  for  more  of  our  men 
to  be  used  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy." 

Nashville  American,  May  30: — "The  war  Depart- 
ment officials  are  highly  pleased  at  the  conduct  of  the 
American  troops  in  Picardy.  The  attack  that  brought 
the  capture  of  Cantigny,  they  pointed  out  today,  was 
delivered  with  speed  and  precision,  testifying  to  the 
hard  hitting  quality  of  the  Americans. 

"The  quick  consolidation  of  the  ground  won, 
noted  by  both  foreign  and  American  correspondents, 
officers  said,  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  the  aptitude 
of  American  officers  and  men  in  learning  the  methods 
of  modern  warfare." 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  3: — "Our  men  in  khaki 
are  not  figuring  much  in  the  dispatches  while  this 
colossal  drive  at  Paris  is  on,  but  they  are  doing  their 
limit.  The  British  and  French  number  into  the  mil- 
lions and  it  is  at  them  the  Germans  have  thrust,  de- 
siring to  hit  and  break  through  before  anything  like 
America's  full  army  is  on  the  field  

"But  what  the  American  troops  are  doing  is  very 
dear  to  us.  They  snatched  Cantigny  from  the  mailed 
fist,  and  the  London  papers  paused  in  their  accounts 
of  the  great  drive  to  applaud  that  victory  and  com- 
mend the  Americans  for  their  dash  and  daring.  Mili- 
tary experts  wrote  into  that  little  instance  of  Cantigny 
an  augury  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  Americans 
when  their  vast  armies  move  into  action.  America 
can  waste  no  time  in  the  futile  regret  that  she  was  so 
slow  to  start;  she  must  overcome  that  handicap  with 
speed." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  War  Aims  of  Turkey 
(Vorwaerts,  June  22.)  The  Turkish  paper,  Aati, 
has  published  the  following  war  aims,  which  are  ap- 
proximately those  dictated  by  Turkish  public  opin- 
ion:— 


The  restitution  of  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
enemy  in  Irak,  Palestine,  and  Jezireh. 

Revival  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Egypt. 

The  independence  of  Persia  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  that  country. 

The  Black  Sea  to  be  a  Turkish  sea,  and  the  bor- 
dering States  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  with  an  Os- 
man  Prince  as  Regent  of  the  Crimea  and  Azerbaijan, 
a  German  Prince  of  Georgia,  and  an  Austrian  Arch- 
duke of  Armenia. 

Bulgaria  to  have  Northern  Dobrudja,  but  to  give 
back  both  the  Czerna  basins.  Constanza  and  Dede- 
gatch  to  be  free  ports. 

Austria  to  hold  the  occupied  portions  of  Italy 
until  Tripoli,  Cyrenaica  and  the  Dodecanese  are  given 
back  to  the  Sultan.  Turkey's  allies  to  guarantee  the 
re  stitution  of  those  regions  and  of  Crete. 

Germany  and  the  Soviets 

Not  only  is  there  a  profound  distrust  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  their  methods  in  German  conservative 
circles,  but  in  liberal  and  business  circles  as  well. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  12,  denies  flatly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Allies  for  the  assassination  of 
Mirbach.  "The  crime  of  Moscow  was  not  perpe- 
trated on  the  instigation  of  the  Allies,  but  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  deplorable  situation  which  reigns  in 
Russia  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion." The  paper  emphasizes  the  difference  in  point 
of  view  between  the  Bolshevist  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernments. "No  one  can  pretend  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments  are  friendly.  There  are 
too  many  differences  of  opinion  both  as  regards  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Brest,  and  in  their 
conceptions  of  order,  of  law  and  of  good  faith  for 
them  to  have  much  in  common." 

But  Paul  Rohrbach,  German  colonial  authority, 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  collaboration  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Bolsheviks  on  its  real  basis. 
"We  could  have  no  greater  interests  in  Russia  than 
to  support  the  Bolsheviks,  because  they  are  destroy- 
ing the  country  from  top  to  bottom.  Let  us  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  keep  them  in  office  as  long  as  possible. 
But  we  will  not  do  them  this  service  for  nothing. 
They  will  recognize  the  independence  of  the  lands 
which  interest  us.  Their  future  is  in  our  hands  and 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  change  it  if  we 
chose."  (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  July  8.) 
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The  Trial  of  M.  Malvy 
The  trial  of  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior 
threatens  to  become  a  serious  clement  in  the  French 
internal  political  situation.  The  charge  on  which  he 
is  being  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  the  Senate  is 
high  treason  and  the  specifications  are: 

1.  Personally   communicating   secret  military 
documents. 

2.  Furnishing  to  the  enemy  information  con- 
cerning the  projected  attack  on  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
in  the  Spring  of  1917. 

3.  Directly  inciting  the  military  mutinies  which 
took  place  at  Coeuvres  in  the  same  period. 

The  committee  charged  with  investigating  the 
accusations  reported  that  they  found  the  specifica- 
tions not  proved.  "In  fact,  all  inquiries  and  infor- 
mation give  them  an  absolute  denial"    (Report  ot 
the  Committee).     Nevertheless,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral demanded  a  trial  for  treason  on  the  ground  that 
-while  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  and  personal 
action  on  his  part  leading  to  the  belief  that  he  is  a 
traitor,  or  that  he  has  betrayed  France  for  a  price, 
yet  that  by  the  protection  of  men,  some  of  whom  have 
already  been  found  guilty,  Almereyda,  Bolo,  Duval, 
Leymarie,  etc.,  he  had  made  possible  their  pro-Ger- 
man and  "defeatist"  activities;  and  further,  that  at 
a  time  when  great  firmness  was  necessary,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  weakly  truckling  to  the  working  classes 
and  had  thus  seriously  jeopardized   the  national 

safety.  . 

Malvy's  defense  is  a  denial  of  all  the  complicity 
attributed  to  him  and  the  assertion  that  his  policy 
and  all  his  acts  were  known  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
entire  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.    In  this 
he  is  supported  by  Viviani,  Briand,  Ribot  and  Pain- 
leve,  who  declared  that  their  Government  desired  a 
policy  of  moderation  and  understanding  with  all  the 
elements  of  the  country,  but  that  as  regards  special 
facts  they  knew  nothing.    Malvy   states   that  they 
knew  all  that  he  did  and  that  what  they  ignored  he 
did  also.    The  contention  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
that  in  his  position  it  was  his  business  to  know  and 
that  in  fact,  in  his  position,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  know. 

Whatever  may  be  the  finding  of  the  High  Court, 
the  case  has  taken  on  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the 
treatment  accorded  to  it  in  the  papers,  an  entirely 
political  complexion,  and  party  spirit  has  not  been 
so  intense  and  bitter  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  accusations  which  are  now  declared  by  the  de- 
fendant to  be  without  foundation,  were  brought 
against  him  chiefly  by  the  Royalist  Leon  Daudet  and 
the  clerical  Barres,  a  fact  which  in  itself  arrays  on 
Malvy's  side  not  only  the  Socialists,  but  many  of  the 


more  moderate  elements.  The  fact  that  trial  is  still 
asked  for  on  the  grounds  of  a  government  policy  in 
which  Malvy's  colleagues  agree  he  was  supported  at 
the  time  gives  the  action  to  many  minds  the  aspect  of 
a  trial  of  the  Radical  and  Socialist  parties  and  of  the 
free-thinking  and  anti-clerical  elements.  Against  this 
supposed  attitude  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
High  Court,  the  Congress  of  Labor  Unions,  at  pres- 
ent in  session  at  Versailles,  has  already,  in  a  motion 
of  considerable  bitterness,  officially  protested.  The 
working  classes  in  particular  strongly  distrust  the 
probable  fairness  of  the  verdict  of  the  High  Court  of 
the  Senate,  a  body  composed  of  extremely  conserva- 
tive men  and  counting  only  two  Socialists  among  its 
nearly  300  members. 

La  Victoire  speaks  of  "the  senatorial  personalities 
who  have  always  shown  an  unconsidered  contempt 
and  practised  a  blind  hatred  towards  the  workers." 

Paris  Midi:  "Everything  is  directed  against  the 
workingmen's  organizations  which  it  is  pretended  are 
suspect." 

Gustave  Tery  in  UOeuvre  wittily  warns  his  read- 
ers that  if  he  should  find  himself  accused  of  having 
stolen  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  he  would  without 
waiting  flee  the  country.  "M.  Malvy  made  the  mis- 
take of  not  fleeing.  For  he  has  been  caught  up  with: 
'It  is  true  you  have  not  stolen  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  nor  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  but  didn't  you 
speak  ill  of  me  last  year?  Besides,  while  hunting 
around  the  Chemin-des-Dames  we  have  found  several 
little  ladies  on  your  path;  besides,  you  are  too  fond 
of  poker,  we  don't  like  your  looks,  and,  as  long  as 
we  are  here,  we  are  going  to  judge  you.  We  can't  let 
it  be  said  that  so  much  trouble  has  been  taken  for 


nothing. 


Most  of  the  Socialists  and  various  liberal  organs, 
however,  fail  to  see  anything  funny  in  the  matter. 
Even  La  France  Libre,  the  two  weeks  old  journal  of 
Albert  Thomas,  and  the  40  Socialists  with  whom  he 
has  thrown  in  his  lot  (a  union  which  Le  Populaire 
designates  as  "Ali-Thomas  and  the  forty  thieves") 
says:    "The  only  fault  which  he  has  committed,  and 
the  only  reproach  which  it  is  permissible  to  make 
against  him  is  that  of  having,  at  times,  lacked  courage 
and  energy  in  face  of  troublous  and  equivocal  ele- 
ments, the  fundamentally  harmful  action  of  which 
was  making  the  national  defense  run  the  gravest  dan- 
ger; it  is  of  not  having  been  able  to  show  enough  vigor 
and  firmness  towards  certain  individuals  whose  un- 
wholesome campaigns  might  strike  the  most  terrible 
blow  to  our  country." 

The  papers  of  different  colorings  generally  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  feelings  of  their  respective  cir- 
cles of  readers  by  giving  in  their  reports  of  the  two 
speeches  for  the  State  only  certain  passages  textually 
and  interlarding  these  with  such  summaries  as  shall 
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give  the  impression  desired.  A  curious  factor  of  the 
case,  and  one  which  has  been  commented  on  by  the 
Socialist  press,  is  the  large  number  of  municipal 
guardsmen  and  secret  service  agents  in  and  around 
the  Senate  building.  Considering  the  extremely  de- 
corous nature  of  the  Senate  the  question  inevitably 
arises,  "Against  whom  are  these  precautions?" 

The  Status  qf  the  German  Offensive 

Maurice  Barres,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  (July  21), 
discusses  the  progress  of  the  German  offensive  and 
the  Allied  counter  attack  with  rather  less  restraint 
than  the  communiques: 

"July  15th,  Ludendorff  proposed  to  attack  the 
fcrces  defending  Paris  on  the  southeast  and  thereby 
tc  menace  the  very  heart  of  France.  The  16th  he 
was  forced  to  reduce  his  objectives  to  the  cities  of 
Rheims  and  Epernay.  The  18th  he  had  to  defend 
his  own  positions,  and  that  with  only  imperfect  suc- 
cess. The  pocket  he  planned  to  enlarge  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  has  been  noticeably  contracted  on 
the  west  by  our  advance,  and  its  most  important  por- 
tion (looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  of  communication)  the  railroad  center 
about  Soissons,  is  under  fire  from  our  guns,  thereby 
menacing  the  German  High  Command  with  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  its  men  from  the  pocket  in  motor 
trucks. 

"On  the  18th  our  total  gains  thus  amounted  to 
an  advance  of  5  kilometers  on  a  front  of  40  kilo- 
meters, 17,000  prisoners  (including  officers  caught  in 
their  beds)  and  360  guns.  The  Germans  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  part  of  their  men  from  the  Aisne- 
Marne  pocket,  they  had  decreased  the  pressure  on 
Epernay,  and  had  been  compelled  to  engage  several 
fresh  divisions  to  stem  the  advance  of  Mangin  and 
Degoutte. 

"However,  the  splendid  achievement  of  the  18th 
is  the  regaining  of  the  initiative.  Our  Command 
holds  the  Germans  in  a  hopeless  position  where  they 
can  only  face  the  heavy  blows  rained  upon  them." 

Henry  Bidou,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (July  21) 
adopts  rather  the  tone  of  the  communique  and  dis- 
cusses in  quite  restrained  style  the  situation  on  July 
19th,  as  follows: 

"The  French  counter  thrust  of  July  18  on  the 
flank  of  Von  Boehn's  army,  after  the  initial  advance 
which  broke  through  the  German  lines,  developed  on 
the  19th  into  a  struggle  on  the  plateaux  which  has 
been  rather  difficult  to  follow  in  its  fluctuations.  In 


general  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  forces  are  pro- 
gressing toward  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry  line 
over  every  available  road. 

"We  may  suppose  a  French  column  to  be  advanc- 
ing on  the  extreme  left  parallel  to  the  Aisne,  and  we 
know  that  it  has  reached  the  Mercin  region,  the  last 
of  the  plateaux  dominating  Soissons.  On  the  right 
its  support  is  evidently  a  second  column  coming  from 
Cutry  by  way  of  Saconin-Brenot-Vauxbuin.  As  these 
two  columns  advance  on  Soissons  from  the  west,  an- 
other leaving  the  woods  at  La  Vertefeuille,  is  coming 
fiom  the  southwest  over  the  road  from  Villers-Cot- 
terets.  The  way  for  a  fourth  column — coming  from 
Longpont — lies  along  the  railroad  from  Villers-Cot- 
tcrets  to  Soissons.  Another  route,  issuing  from  Long- 
pont, follows  the  road  to  Villers-Helon,  Btanzy, 
Saint-Remy,  Le  Plessy,  and  thence  to  the  Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry  road  at  Grand  Rozoy. 

"In  all  there  must  be  ten  columns  north  of  Ourcq, 
seme  on  the  plateaux,  the  others  in  the  valleys,  all 
advancing  nearly  parallel,  but  connected  obliquely 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  a  converging  movement. 
The  general  direction  of  the  advance  is  the  line  Sois- 
sons-Berzy-Hartennes-Oulchy.  Where  are  they?  We 
must  rest  content  with  the  statements  of  the  com- 
munique, which  mentions  only  the  capture  of  Vierzy 
and  a  perceptible  advance  east  of  Villers-Helon. 

"The  real  success  on  the  18th  was  in  forcing  the 
enemy  to  counter  the  blow  with  seven  divisions  from 
his  reserve.  This  reserve  upon  its  entrance  caused  a 
fluctuation,  but  the  communique  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  fresh  progress  by  the  French.  The  reserves  of 
the  enemy  have  been  neutralized.  So  grave  a  situa- 
tion on  the  German  flank  naturally  had  its  reflex  on 
the  Chateau-Thierry-Rheims  front,  which  is  in  a  very 
hazardous  position,  as  one  part  of  the  forces  rests 
south  of  the  Marne  while  the  others  are  engaged  in 
the  wood  between  Chatillon  and  Couilly. 

"The  French  counter  thrust,  as  the  communique 
indicates  in  a  reserved  fashion,  but  none  the  less 
clearly,  involves  the  same  front  as  the  German  attack 
on  the  15th.  The  enemy,  brought  to  bay  on  the 
Marne,  and  in  the  forests,  is  being  pushed  back. 

"Upon  the  whole,  the  results  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  Despite  the  bringing  up  of  seven  re- 
serve divisions,  the  allied  counter  offensive  continues 
its  advance  and  is  approaching  the  Soissons-Cha- 
teau-Thierry road,  thereby  seriously  menacing  Von 
Boehn.  We  have  passed  from  the  defensive  on  this 
front  and  are  executing  a  counter-attack  against  a  foe 
who,  with  a  river  at  his  back  on  a  portion  of  his  front, 
finds  himself  in  a  decidedly  difficult  position." 
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The  Franco-American  Offensive 
The  Franco- American  offensive  began  early  in 
the  morning  of  July  18,  and  the  British  press  of  the 
following  morning  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
editorials  of  an  enthusiastic  nature. 

The  Times  called  the  movement  "a  brilliant 
counter-stroke"  by  which  "General  Foch  has  swiftly 
transformed  the  battle  position,  and  has  possibly  de- 
stroyed the  prospects,  which  are  in  any  case  dimin- 
ishing, of  the  new  German  offensive.  .  .  .  It 
may  even  prove  to  bear  comparison  with  the  famous 
battle  of  Ourcq,  fought  in  September,  1914,  by  Gen- 
eral Manoury,  which  led  to  the  great  victory  of  the 
Marne.  ... 

"We  must  still  wait  upon  events.  What  is  clear 
is  that  the  Germans  within  the  new  salient  may  con- 
ceivably find  themselves  very  soon  in  a  position  of 
considerable  difficulty;  but  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  at  their  disposal  substantial  and 
fresh  reserves  not  yet  thrown  into  the  fight.  .  .  . 
The  positions  of  the  large  bodies  of  German  troops 
holding  the  salient  should  now  become  extremely 
difficult,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  enemy 
forces  south  of  the  Marne  meet  the  fate  of  the  Aus- 
tiians  who  rashly  crossed  the  Piave.  Whatever  be 
the  outcome  yesterday  was  the  best  the  Allies  have 
had  on  the  Western  Front  for  a  very  long  time." 

London  Morning  Post,  (by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Repington) :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  time- 
liness of  the  blow  or  of  its  wise  direction.  It  came 
al  a  moment  when  the  German  attack  was  checked  and 
the  troops  engaged  upon  it  fully  committed.  .  . 
The  moral  effect  is  also  to  be  considered  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  news  of  the  counter-attack  will 
delight  all  Allied  soldiers,  who  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  our  recent  defensive  attitude  but  have 
submitted  to  it  with  a  very  bad  grace    .    .  . 

"Foch's  blow  struck  a  very  sensitive  spot.  It 
severed  the  railway  communications  of  the  enemy  at 
Soissons  and  has  seriously  upset  the  plans  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  Armies,  all  of  whose  communications 
west  of  Rheims  are  endangered  by  it.  Many  pris- 
oners have  also  been  taken  and  guns  captured.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Foch's  counter-attack,  in  addi- 
tion, an  advance  of  15  miles  or  so  would  dislocate 
all  the  enemy's  plans  on  the  Marne  and  open  up  the 
most  tempting  prospects. 

"There  has  been  a  regular  campaign  in  the  Ger- 
man press  against  General  Foch,  and  even  the  Ger- 
man Higher  Command  appears  to  have  been  deceived 
by  it.  But  we  have  all  noticed  that  the  French  and 
American  troops  have  been  steadily  pegging  away 
on  the  front  now  chosen  for  the  counter-attack,  im- 
proving their  positions  here  and  there  and  placing 


themselves  in  better  posture  for  delivering  a  blow. 
It  is  possible  that  the  best  German  troops  were  not 
found  holding  the  line,  and  though  one  must  allow 
that  the  German  Staff  are  usually  pretty  good  in 
meeting  a  crisis  like  that  of  yesterday,  they  have  aP 
ready  experienced  a  bad  rebuff  and  have  learnt  the 
folly  of  underrating  their  enemy." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  (by  Major  General  Sir  F. 
Maurice) : 

"Foch  has  always  preached  that  a  defensive  at- 
titude is  no  defense,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
only  reason  why  he  has  not  attacked  before  is  that 
he  has  not  had  the  necessary  means.  Therefore  this 
counter-attack  of  his  is,  quite  apart  from  the  splendid 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  an  indication  that  the 
means  are  coming  to  hand  and  that  the  painful  period 
in  which  we  have  had  to  sit  still  and  receive  blows  in- 
stead of  going  forward  to  deliver  them  is  brought  to 

an  end.  ? 

"All  who  have  followed  the  course  of  this  year  s 
campaign — and  who  has  not?— must  now  realize  that 
the  deep-rooted  belief  that  the  defense  is  necessarily 
more  economical  of  life  than  the  offensive  is  an 
illusion.  A  successful  attack  is  almost  always  much 
less  costly  than  unsuccessful  defense,  and  as  between 
an  unsuccessful  attack  and  an  unsuccessful  defense 
there  is  little  to  choose.  In  this  present  battle  the 
Germans  have  lost  more  heavily  than  the  Allies,  be- 
cause their  attacks  have  failed,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  last  attack  of  Foch's  has  not  so  far  been  ex- 
pensive, because  it  has  obviously  been  made  with 
great  skill.  . 

"It  is  certain  that  the  Americans  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  latest  development  of  the  battle,  but  ex- 
actly what  part  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  since  the  at- 
tack has  gained  ground  along  the  whole  front  it  is 
obvious  that  they  have  been  successful.  It  is  a  very 
high  trial  for  new  troops  to  take  part  in  a  surprise 
attack  which  has  been  hastily  prepared  as  this  one 
must  have  been,  and  the  American  soldiers  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  achievement. 

"We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  see  the  Franco- 
American  advance  carried  much  farther.  Further, 
i:.  is  quite  certain  that  the  Germans  must  have  large 
reserves  collected  in  the  loop,  north  of  the  Marne, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  own  offensive,  and  Soissons 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them  that  if  they  can, 
by  any  possibility,  collect  the  forces  required  to  drive 
the  French  back  from  positions  dominating  the  rail- 
ways they  are  certain  to  make  the  attempt." 

Daily  Telegraph:  "Today  all  the  people  of  the 
Alliance  will  hear  with  thanksgiving  the  most  cheer- 
ing news  of  battle  that  has  come  from  the  main 
theatre  of  war  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  past. 


"It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day.  to 
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utter  any  warning  against  overhopeful  anticipations. 
Our  schooling  in  the  nature  of  the  new  warfare  has 
been  long  and  grim,  and  all  of  us  know  we  shall  do 
well  to  rejoice  only  over  what  evidence  of  substantial 
success  the  day  brings  forth.  But  for  four  days  now 
we  have  seen  the  visible  fruits  of  the  Allied  general- 
ship mastering  its  opponent,  from  the  breakdown  'if 
the  enemy's  attack  in  Champagne  on  the  first  day 
to  the  dealing  of  i  this  great  counter-stroke  on  the 
fourth.  What  has  been  done  is,  let  it  be  recognized, 
the  expected  fruit  of  an  organization  of  the  Higtiet 
Command  which  has  at  last,  in  the  fifth  summer  of  the 
war,  given  to  great  leadership  and  sound  Staff  work 

their  opportunity  in  the  Western  theatre. 

*        *  * 

"A  strong  and  formidable  American  force  is 
present,  and  its  artillery  is  playing  an  essential  part, 
at  the  very  center  of  the  battle  now  raging  along  the 
front  so  suddenly  extended  yesterday;  it  has  splen- 
didly proved  its  worth,  and  it  glories  in  being  the 
precursor  of  a  new  army  of  millions  burning  to  fol- 
low its  example." 

The  Manchester  Guardian:  "General  Foch  yes- 
terday morning  retorted  on  the  German  offensive  with 
a  brilliant  counter-movement  which  is  already  fruit- 
ful and  is  rich  in  wider  possibilities.  But  while  the 
successes  already  won  fill  us  with  admiration,  we 
must  await  patiently  the  issue  of  the  attack  and  the 
retort  which  the  Germans  may  make  to  it  before  we 
set  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  ringing.  Look  to  the  end, 
said  the  sage,  and.  it  is  a  good  rule  in  times  of  ex- 
ultation no  less  than  of  depression.  But  we  shall  re- 
joice most  heartily  in  the  fine  spirit  and  elasticity 
with  which  the  Allies  have  sprung  upon  the  western 
flank  of  the  German  advance  across  the  Marne.  It 
is  the  first  time  since  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  1914 
—when  also  there  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
single  commander-in-chief,  for  the  British  were  then 
but  a  small  force  on  the  French  left  wing — that  the 
Allies  have  been  able  to  initiate  a  counter-stroke 
against  a  great  attacking  movement  of  the  Germans. 
Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  similarity  goes  down  even 
to  particulars,  for  now  as  then  the  Germans  pressing 
south  across  the  Marne  have  offered  to  the  Allies 
a  weak  flank  which  General  Foch  has  stepped  in  to 
attack.  Whether  the  Germans  will  now  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  across  the  Marne  is  for  tomorrow  to  de- 
cide, but  the  moral  is  there  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
that  at  the  height  of  the  German  offensive,  at  a  time 
when  the  Germans  declare  that  the  French  reserves 
have  been  used  up  or  immobilized,  we  have  resources 
to  meet  an  opportunity  and  a  supreme  commander 
to  avail  himself  of  both." 

Daily  Express:  "General  Foch  has  parried  the 
German  blows  with  splendid  success.  Now  he  is  hit- 
ting back.  The  offensive  in  Champagne  and  on  the 
Marne.  which  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  humorously  de- 
scribed earlier  in  the  week  as  not  a  complete  vic- 
tory, is  now  evidently  a  complete  failure.  . 
Until  we  are  in  possession  of  later  details  we  must 
be  content  to  look  at  the  map  in  faith  and  hope." 

The  Daily  News:  "It  is  hardly  putting  it  too 
high  to  say  that  yesterday  was  the  most  satisfactory 
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day  the  Allies  have  had  on  the  Western  Front  since 
1914.  There  have  been  brilliant  episodes  like  the 
capture  of  the  Messines  Ridge,  or  the  raising  of  the 
investment  of  Verdun,  or  the  opening  phases  of  the 
Cambrai  battle,  but  none  of  these  gave  such  solid 
giounds  for  confidence  as  the  double  operation,  of 
defense  and  attack,  executed  yesterday  by  the  French 
and  Americans  in  the  region  of  the  Marne." 

Daily  Mail:  "General  Foch's  counter-stroke  at 
the  Huns,  as  the  first  result  of  which  the  Allies  have 
taken  4,000  prisoners  and  30  guns  and  advanced  to 
within  a  mile  of  Soissons,  is  fitly  described  as  'one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  work  in  the  war."  It 
was  admirably  conceived — a  surprise  attack,  carried 
out  by  tanks  and  troops  without  any  artillery  prepa- 
ration— and  it  caught  the  Germans  off  their  guard. 

"Ludendorff  has  not  yet  by  any  means  exhausted 
his  forces.  Of  a  total  strategic  reserve  which  is  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  divisions,  he  has,  so  far  as 
is  known,  only  engaged  thirty  hitherto.  This  means 
that  he  has  still  a  very  large  force  available  for  blows 
elsewhere.  He  has  staked  his  reputation  on  gaining 
a  decisive  victory  before  winter,  and  the  world  may 
be  certain  that  he  will  not  abandon  the  game  till  his 
last  card  is  played." 

Possible  Effect  on  the  Flanders  Front 
The  Daily  Chronicle,  July  19,  featured  a  tele- 
gram by  Phillip  Gibbs  from  British  Headquarters 
which  advances  the  suggestion  that  Prince  Rupprecht 
may  launch  a  strong  attack  from  Flanders  to  the 
Somme  in  order  to  keep  the  British  Army  from  rein- 
forcing the  Franco-American  forces  between  Sois- 
sons and  Chateau-Thierry. 

"In  the  north  of  this  Western  Front  the  British 
and  German  Armies  are  both  hungering  for  news 
ol  what  is  happening  in  Champagne,  knowing  that 
upon  events  there  depend  their  own  action  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  It  is  even  possible  that  any  French 
successes  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  will  has- 
ten the  offensive  against  the  British  front,  and  that 
instead  of  sending  many  men  down  south  Rupprecht 
will  strike  with  the  object  of  keeping  Allied  troops 
away  from  that  scene  of  action.  The  Germans  are 
playing  all  but  their  last  cards  as  far  as  offensive 
action  and  initiative  may  carry  them.  They  must 
do  whatever  they  do  within  the  next  two  months  or 
so,  and  after  that  they  will  be  forever  on  the  defen- 
sive because  their  reserve  power  cannot  maintain  on 
the  same  level  as  ours  with  the  American  legions  be- 
hind us." 

Intervention  in  Siberia 

The  entire  British  press  of  July  19  printed 
despatches  from  Tokio,  dated  July  15,  foreshadow- 
ing an  imminent  intervention  in  Siberia  by  an  Allied 
force  under  the  leadership  of  Japan.  The  several 
correspondents  give  various  interpretations  of  nego- 
tiations which  seem  to  be  coming  to  a  climax  in  Tokio, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  Morning  Post,  Times, 
Daily  Mail,  Telegraph,  Daily  Express,  and  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  print  the  following  Tokio  cable 
from  the  Reuter  news  service: 

"Japan,  it  is  known,  is  quite  prepared  for  military 
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action,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that  she  would  resent 
any  form  of  limitation  being  placed  on  her  move- 
ments of  troops  in  this  locality  or  otherwise." 

The  British  press  generally  includes  the  version 
of  the  Reuter  service,  cabled  from  Tokio  on  July  13, 
that  "according  to  reliable  information,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  receiving  moral  support  from  the  Allies 
and  America  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
soon  receive  material  assistance  from  Japan  and 

The  Times,  which  has  been  aided  by  other  North- 
cliff  e  publications  in  its  campaign  of  the  last  three 
months  in  favor  of  military  intervention  in  Siberia 
features  a  despatch  of  its  Tokio  correspondent,  dated 
July  13,  quoting  a  Japanese  newspaper  which  is  not 
named  by  the  Times  correspondent: — 

"In  January,  England,  France  and  Italy  pro- 
posed intervention  to  Japan  and  America.  Japan 
after  serious  consideration  replied  and  at  the  same 
time  made  an  important  proposal  to  America.  Later 
America  made  a  proposal  to  Japan  and  as  a  result 
an  immediate  assembly  at  the  Prime  Minister  s  resi- 
dence was  held.  It  is  now  certain  that  America  pro- 
posed joint  intervention,  and  that  Japan  has  decided 
to  despatch  forces." 

The  same  despatch  claims  that  "the  attitude  ot 
the  Government  press  had  been  finally  decided.  Mr. 
Hara,  the  Seiyu-Kai  (Constitutionalist)  leader,  who 
has  hitherto  opposed  intervention,  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  views.  ...  The  Kokumin-To  (Na- 
tionalist), recognizes  the  necessity  of  immediate  in- 
tervention. The  Seiyu-Kai  are  represented  as  being 
open  to  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  intervention. 

"The  majority  of  the  leaders  ask  whether  the  step 
ir,  for  national  protection  or  given  to  accord  with  the 
Allied  plan  of  operations.  If  intervention  is  desired 
for  protection,  it  is  maintained  that  the  situation  is 
not  yet  so  pressing  as  to  necessitate  immediate  action; 
if  intervention  is  to  forward  our  operations,  it  is  held 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  despatch  a  million  men. 
Otherwise  the  object  is  unattainable.  The  Seiyu-Kai 
suspects  the  Cabinet  of  utilizing  the  question  of  poli- 
cies to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Government.  The 
Kensei-Kai  party  still  regards  intervention  as  pre- 
mature." 

The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express 
took  a  more  conservative  view  of  the  result  of  the 
negotiations,  which  he  thought  "may  possibly  indi- 
cate that  the  American  proposals  are  not  yet  fully 
formulated  and  that  a  joint  agreement  is  being  sought 
prior  to  the  official  negotiations  in  which,  doubtless, 
all  the  Allies  will  share.  In  some  quarters  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Coalition  Cabinet  is  anticipated  and  it 
is  believed  that  such  a  step  would  eliminate  much 
political  hostility." 

The  same  correspondent  transmitted  with  evi- 
dent mental  reservation  the  statement  of  the  Tokio 
newspaper  Asahi,  that  "the  Government  decided  on 
intervention  following  a  conference  between  the 
Council  of  Elder  Statesmen  and  the  Cabinet."  He 
added  the  qualifying  remark:  "This  statement,  how- 
ever, may  be  premature." 

The  diplomatic  correspondent    of   the  London 


Daily  Chronicle,  July  19,  thinks  that  the  success  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  installing  themselves  at  Vladi- 
vostok has  caused  President  Wilson  to  change  his 
mind,  and  that  "there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  approaching  a  general  agreement  between 
Tokio  and  Washington.  The  American  opposition  to 
the  expressed  principle  of  intervention — it  may  be 
called  'armed  assistance' — practically  exists  no 
longer. 

"It  is  possible  that  such  an  expedition  would  con- 
fine itself  to  Siberia  and  to  the  guarding  of  the  rail- 
way, and  thus  identify  itself  with  the  work  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  who  need  a  certain  amount  of 
strengthening  and  relief.  Siding  themselves  with  the 
Czecho  -  Slovaks,  the  American  -  Japanese  forces 
would  express  the  sympathy  and  consolidation  of  the 
Allies  with  Slavic  aspirations." 

The  Daily  Mail  of  July  19  and  its  Paris  edition 
of  July  20  feature  a  continuation  of  the  cables  from 
Harbin  of  Mr.  Bernard  Falk,  who,  practically  every 
day  for  the  past  month,  has  been  demanding  the  em- 
ployment of  military  force  in  Siberia  under  Japanese 
leadership. 

The  Possibility  of  a  General  Election 
The  Times,  July  18,  stated  that  a  general  election 
would  probably  be  held  in  the  British  Isles  in  No- 
vember, and  added  that  "it  has  been  clear  to  political 
observers  for  some  time  that  a  general  election  could 
not  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  the  bill  now  before 
the  Lords  for  the  extension  of  the  life  of  Parliament 
for  the  fifth  time  is  universally  regarded  as  the  last 
of  a  series.  .  .  •  It  is  accepted  that  Parliament 
will  not  complete  the  full  term  of  eight  years  which  it 
is  now  engaged  in  voting  itself.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  a  general  election  in  war  time  have  been 
removed  by  the  provision  in  the  Reform  Act  that  it 
is  to  be  completed  in  one  day." 

It  may  be  merely  a  coincidence  that  on  the  same 
day  four  of  the  leading  London  dailies  contain  edito- 
rial criticism  of  the  Government,  which  apparently  is 
soon  to  go  before  the  country  for  a  vote  of  confidence. 

The  issue  of  The  Times  which  forecasts  a  general 
election  in  the  near  future  complains  that  "Whether 
it  is  about  German  banks,  or  the  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials, or  any  other  part  of  economic  policy,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  seems  to  be  incurably  vacil- 
lating."   The  editorial  points  out  that  "on  May  14 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  answered  'Yes'  to  a  question  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  who  asked  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  follow  the  example  of  France  in  de- 
nouncing 'all  commercial  conventions  containing^  a 
general  clause  regarding   most   favored  nations',' 
whereas,  when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  17,  as  to  whether  any  such  treaties  had  been 
denounced,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared,  according  to 
The  Times,  "  'The  Government  intended  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  leave  their  hands  fre. 
when  peace  came';  that  the  statement  was  a  'compre- 
hensive' one;  and  that,  after  the  adjournment,  a  defi- 
nite statement  would  be  made  on  the  whole  question. 
The  editor  adds  that  "There  can  be  neither  effective 
control  of  raw  materials  nor  any  other  concerted  eco- 
nomic measures  of  the  Allies  until  the  British  Gov- 
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ernment  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  the  example 
of  France  and  denounce  the  'most-favored-nation' 
treaties." 

The  Daily  Mail,  another  Northcliffe  journal,  joins 
with  an  attack  under  the  caption,  "Do  It — When?" 

"The  present  Government  came  into  power  with 
the  inspiriting  war-cry,  'Do  it  now.'  The  Govern- 
ment it  displaced  had  tottered  to  its  fall  under  the 
Asquithian  shibboleth,  'Wait  and  see.'  But  there 
ai  e  times  when  one  wonders  whether,  though  the  men 
are  different  and  the  old  sign  has  been  taken  down, 
the  nation's  business  is  not  being  carried  on  in  very 
much  the  same  easy-going  way. 

'"The  enemy  banks  are  a  case  in  point.  It  is  now 
a  week  since  Sir  George  Cave  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  'we  propose  to  apply  at  once  to  the  court 
for  winding-up  orders  as  regards  these  banks.'  'At 
once,'  in  ordinary  language,  means  immediately.  In 
Ministerial  language  it  may  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing." 

The  Morning  Post  calls  upon  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  to  organize  for  political 
power,  saying  that  they  all  must  do  this  "if  they  are 
to  survive,  for  there  are  people  in  this  country  and 
outside  who  would  like  to  put  them  all  asleep.  The 
only  salvation  of  our  industries  is  that  they  should 
all  organize  themselves  and  thoroughly  understand 
what  they  require  to  make  themselves  secure.  They 
should  then  unite  together  to  force  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment their  united  policy." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  devotes  a  column  on  the  ed- 
itorial page  to  an  open  letter  from  John  A.  Steuart 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  charges  the  Premier  with 
permitting  the  liquor  business  to  control  public  af- 
fairs. He  adds:  "The  United  States  and  Canada 
have  adopted  prohibition;  both  are  aghast  at  our 
folly,  and  Canada  in  sending  us  grain  in  our  time 
of  need  is  actually  forced  to  stipulate  that  none  of  it 
shall  be  used  for  brewing.  Can  a  British  Minister 
think  of  that  humiliating  condition  without  shame!" 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— S  wiss 

Economic  Stress  in  Rumania 
The  Journal  de  Geneve,   July   14,   reviews  the 
statements  of  several  Rumanians,  who  were  forced 
to  leave  the  country  for  political  reasons,  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  affairs. 

"Pillaging  is  common  everywhere;  a  beautiful 
library  was  sold  by  an  Austrian  officer  to  a  Jew  for 
6,000  francs.  All  copper  objects  have  been  seized  as 
they  were  in  Belgium.  Although  there  was  no  organ- 
ized cruelty  in  Rumania,  that  country  has  suffered 
greatly — through  war  and  disease  it  has  lost  12  per 
cent  of  its  population. 

"Articles  of  prime  necessity  have  undergone  a 
great  increase  in  price.  A  pair  of  shoes  is  sold  for 
150  francs,  and  silk  goods  which  cost  10  francs  be- 
fore the  war,  sell  for  250  and  300  francs.  In  the 
country  prices  are  not  so  high.  Until  now  the  food 
situation  has  been  normal,  owing  to  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  country.  This  year,  however,  the  ex- 
treme drouth  has  completely  ruined  the  crops  and  a 


frightful  famine  menaces  the  population.  In  Mol- 
davia, as  in  Wallachia  and  Bessarabia,  the  wheat 
has  attained  a  height  of  only  a  few  centimeters.  The 
harvest  is  practically  nil  and  yet  the  people  have  to 
deliver  to  their  conquerors  not  only  the  surplus  but 
their  actual  needs. 

"The  Wolff  agency  publishes  a  statement  of  the 
Financial  Minister,  M.  Seulescu,  concerning  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country.  Previous  to  the  war 
the  situation  was  brilliant.  Each  year  the  excess  of 
receipts  amounted  to  ten  million  leis,  (the  lev  is 
equivalent  to  the  franc),  and  there  was  a  national 
debt  of  1,700  millions.  Today  the  national  debt 
stands  at  5,267  millions,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
amounts  imposed  by  the  peace  treaty.  To  improve 
this  state  of  affairs  the  former  financial  system  has 
had  to  be  changed.  The  fiscal  expenses  will  fall 
principally  on  capital  and  not  on  income.  The  in- 
heritance tax,  which  has  brought  in  very  little  up 
to  the  present,  ought  to  be  raised,  together  w-ith  all 
the  direct  taxes,  for  although  they  are  set  down  in 
the  budget  for  600  millions,  they  have  only  brought 
in  90  millions.  Finally,  a  progressive  income  tax 
and  a  war  profits  tax  are  to  be  introduced,  the  latter 
to  be  levied  once  only.  Treasury  bonds  are  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Banca  Generale  notes." 
ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Crisis  Closed 

The  Chancellor  appeared  in  the  Reichstag  ses- 
sions of  July  10  and  11  to  explain  the  change  in  the 
Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  promised  that 
there  would  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  pol- 
icy. But,  except  for  a  brief  indication  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  work  in  Russia  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
his  remarks  threw  no  new  light  on  problems  preoc- 
cupying the  Reichstag.  He  promised  internal  re- 
form, and  implied  that  the  Government  would  still 
support  the  electoral  reform.  By  this  and  by  an  as- 
surance to  carry  out  the  line  of  policy  vaguely  de- 
fined in  the  German  reply  to  the  Pope's  note  he  set 
a  bait  for  liberal  support. 

This  was  given.  The  majority  parties,  including 
the  Majority  Socialists,  showed  a  willingness  to  work 
with  the  Chancellor.  Scheidemann,  who  only  a  few- 
days  before  had  appeared  inclined  to  lead  his  party 
to  revolt  against  General  Staff  domination,  now  ac- 
cepted the  new  situation.    He  stated: 

"Both  within  and  without,  von  Kuehlmann's  de- 
parture was  interpreted  as  a  victory  for  those  who 
support  the  policy  of  force  and  conquest.  But  since 
the  Chancellor's  explanations,  we  see  that  at  bottom 
nothing  has  changed.  The  departure  of  von  Kuehl- 
mann  was  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  his 
personal  blunders."  Scheidemann  concluded  by 
mildly  regretting  that  von  Hertling  had  not  been 
more  precise  over  Germany's  projects  in  regard  to 
Belgium.  ( N  orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  July  12,  13.) 

Fischbeck,  for  the  Progressists,  however,  advo- 
cated an  attitude  of  reserve:  "We  should  wait  and 
see  whether  or  not  the  Chancellor  puts  his  words  of 
today  into  effect.  If  he  does  so,  we  will  support  him 
as  well  as  von  Hintze  in  so  far  as  the  latter  conforms 
with  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor.    But  we 
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will  go  over  to  the  opposition  if  the  change  in  per- 
sons should  result  in  a  new  orientation  toward  im- 
perialistic and  pan-German  aims.'' 

Count  Westarp,  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
declared  that  the  Conservative  party  could  but  main- 
tain a  reserved  attitude  toward  a  Chancellor  "who  so 
repeatedly  insists  on  emphasizing  Germany's  pacific 
inclinations."    (Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  14.) 

On  the  following  day,  von  Hertling  declared  in 
a  further  explanation,  that  this  is  a  defensive  war 
for  Germany  and  has  been  such  since  the  beginning. 
"'This  war  has  never  had  Imperialistic  tendencies  and 
was  never  destined  to  realize  world  domination.  This 
h  why  our  war  aims  will  continue  to  be  the  expression 
of  our  unchanging  policy.  We  wish  to  assure  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  territory.  We  wish  that  our  people 
be  able  to  develop  freely,  especially  in  economic 
fields.  Naturally,  we  wish  to  be  shielded  from  future 
difficulties." 

Ledebour,  leader  of  the  Minority  Socialist  fac- 
tion, did  not  take  this  as  conclusive,  and  protested: 
"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  defeat  all  the  peoples  at 
war  against  us.  To  secure  peace,  Ave  must  engage 
in  negotiations.  On  both  sides,  it  is  essential  that  a 
program  of  peace  terms  be  published.  If  Germany 
were  willing  to  make  its  position  clear,  the  Allied 
peoples  would  force  their  governments  to  conclude 
peace  and  would  refuse  to  let  themselves  be  dragged 
into  other  wars." 

The  German  press  of  July  11th  regards  the  crisis 
as  closed.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  of  this  date  notes 
that  the  clouds  have  passed  over  without  serious  modi- 
fications in  the  government.  "We  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  parties  which-  form  the  Reichstag  Ma- 
jority did  not  wish  to  complicate  the  situation.  They 
did  not  choose  to  follow  certain  newspapers  which 
await  and  seek  a  crisis  at  this  time." 

The  Norddeutsehe  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (July  11) 
emphasizes  the  Chancellor's  declaration  of  complete 
accord  with  the  High  Command.  Vorwaerts  (July 
12)  states  that  the  Socialist  Majority  Delegation  of 
the  Reichstag  has,  with  the  exception  of  eight  votes, 
decided  to  vote  the  war  credits  demanded  and  ex- 
plains that  the  Socialist  Majority  party  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  principle  of  national  defense. 

Even  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  shows  enthusiasm 
over  the  new  "Hindenburg-Hertling  combination": 
"This  has  back  of  it  the  great  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  The  Crown,  the  Government,  and  the 
General  Staff  have  given  an  example  of  good  under- 
standing and  have  done  their  duty.  If  now  the  Reich- 
slag  has  modesty  enough  to  keep  its  place  and  do  its 
duty,  the  people  should  follow,  and  the  trouble-mak- 
ers be  quiet." 

By  far  the  most  vigorous  indictment  of  the  Reich- 
stag for  this  effacement  before  the  High  Command 
was  published  in  the  Swiss  National  Zeitung,  the 
editor  of  which  is  a  liberal  minded  Austrian.  ''The 
truth  is  now  evident.  Germany  is  governed  today 
as  an  ancient  principality.  Germany  continues  to  de- 
mand absurd  conquests,  prolongs  the  war,  and  draws 
upon  itself  the  hatred  of  all  the  world,  thereby  cut- 
ting itself  off  from  both  intellectual  and  material  in- 


terchange with  the  world.    Weighed  down  by  vic- 
tories, it  throws  itself  blindly  into  the  abyss. 

"However,"  concludes  the  National  Zeitung,  "if 
the  Reichstag  only  wished  it  could  become  the  mas- 
ter of  Germany  in  three  days"  time,  without  departing 
from  its  legal  status  and  without  menacing  the  coun- 
try with  military  catastrophe.  It  need  merely  will 
to  draw  up  a  peace  program  both  clear  and  substan- 
tial, which  would  declare  to  Wilson:  'We  are  ready 
to  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  people-, 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  nations,  and  to  pass  laws 
guaranteeing  that  Germany  will  no  longer  violate  In- 
ternational Law.'  Yes,  the  Reichstag  could  at  ihe 
present  hour  save  Germany,  but  it  does  not  so  wish 
and  continues  to  efface  itself  before  the  Generals. 
And  why?  Simply  because  the  Reichstag  also  shares 
the  antiquated  ideas  of  the  General  Staff.  But  it 
desires  all  this  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  with  an 
anxiety  to  save  appearances,  as  though  it  wished  to 
have  an  omelet  without  breaking  the  eggs.  This  is 
why  it  remains  helpless  before  the  complete  and  un- 
toned  brutality  of  the  army." 

Russian  Concessions  to  Japan 
(Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  July  12.)  "At  the  fifth 
session  of  the  Soviet  Congress  the  Peoples'  Commis- 
sary for  Foreign  Affairs  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  relations  of  Russia  with  the  other  Powers.  After 
he  had  explained  that  the  United  States,  among  the 
Entente,  still  professed  the  greatest  friendship  toward 
Russia,  he  complained  of  England  and  France. 
Among  other  matters  he  discussed  the  machinations 
of  the  French  representatives,  Noulens,  the  unprece- 
dented French  advance  against  Russian  troops  in  the 
West  and  the  landing  of  the  Entente  on  the  Murman 
Coast  contrary  to  international  law.  He  then  turned 
to  Japan. 

"  'Our  revolutionary  Siberia,'  he  declared,  'con- 
tinues to  be  threatened  with  the  intervention  of  a  for- 
eign power.  On  April  5th  a  Japanese  landing  took 
place  at  Vladivostok.  Their  troops  still  remain  there, 
but  there  is  already  slowly  but  certainly  arising  in 
Japan  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  allowing  a  peo- 
ple to  decide  its  own  fate.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  conflict  in  Japan  between  the  reactionary  military 
party,  determined  to  enrich  itself  through  a  war  with 
weakened  Russia,  and  the  moderate  liberals  who  are 
desirous  to  obtain  from  us,  through  peaceful  means, 
certain  concessions  without  making  a  future  enemy 
of  Russia. 

"  'We  are  prepared  to  concede  to  those  citizens 
of  Japan,  who  desire  to  develop  peaceably  the  natural 
resources  of  Siberia,  the  greater  share  in  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  existence.    We  are  prepared, 
in  the  event  China  will  give  its  consent,  to  assure  to 
Japan  some  of  our  rights  in  portions  of  the  East 
Chinese  Railway  and  to    sell   to  her  the  southern 
branch,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  Jap- 
anese products  into  Russia.    We  are  also  prepared  to 
renew  the  commercial  and  fishing  agreements  with 
Japan,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  important  food 
sources  of  the  Japanese  people,  as  well  as  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  lands.  \n 
unofficial  exchange  of  views  on  these  subjects  is  under 
way. 
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Allied  Propaganda  in  Austria 
The  London  Times  printed  articles  in  its  issues 
of  July  18  and  19  designed  to  prove  that  Allied  prop 
aganda  in  Austria  is  making  great  headway.  (The 
owner  of  the  Times,  Viscount  Northcliffe,  is  also 
director  oi'  propaganda  in  enemy  countries,  in  behalf 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information.) 

The  article  of  the  18th  consisted  of  a  cable  from 
Amsterdam  of  the  day  before  which  indicated  that 
Dr.  von  Seidler,  the  Austrian  Premier,  was  so  em- 
barrassed by  Allied  propaganda  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  the  following  statement  in  the 
Austrian  Lower  House:  "As  regards  the  internal 
propaganda  methods  of  our  enemies,"  he  said,  "in 
this  respect  they  are  so  absurd  that  they  only 
testify  to  their  profound  ignorance  of  our  conditions. 
These  arrows  will  rebound  from  our  unshakable  de- 
votion to  the  dynasty,  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  to 
the  State,  and  the  firm  internal  cohesion  of  our  State 
within  the  framework  of  the  Monarchy."  (Cheers 
from  the  Left). 

The  article  of  the  19th  quotes  an  article  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  of  July  2  on  the  efforts  of  "the 
English  Minister  for  Foreign  Propaganda,  Lord 
Northcliffe,  to  increase  the  internal  fermentation  in 
Austria."  (Note:  The  British  official  in  charge  of  all 
propaganda  is  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Minister  of  In- 
formation.) 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  attacks  Viscount 
Northcliffe  for  "his  great  offensive  with  gas,  drum 
fire,  and  all  the  tortures,"  and  states  that  "as  to  the 
Czechs  Lord  Northcliffe  wickedly  leads  hot-blooded 
inexperienced  young  people  astray.  Austria  has  be- 
come the  very  center  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  activities." 

To  this  the  Times  remarks  with  satisfaction  "the 
whole  article  is  eloquent  of  the  great  anxiety  which 
is  now  felt  in  Vienna,  owing  to  the  effect  of  enemy 
propaganda  among  the  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Southern 
Slavs.  All  that  the  German-Austrian  Press  can  do  is 
to  argue  feebly  that  the  subject  races  of  the  Monarchy 
are  being  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  Entente  Gov- 
ernments which  are  not  really  serious  about  their 
liberation." 

Time  and  Our  Maximum  Efficiency 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Repington,  whose  military  re- 
views, it  must  be  remembered,  are  also  widely  read 
in  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  syndicate  ar- 
rangement with  the  New  York  World,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Morning  Post  of  July  20,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  exceedingly  conservative  observation 
that  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  United 
States  Army  will  reach  its  maximum  efficiency  in 
1919  or  even  in  1920: 


"Looking  round,  at  his  enemies  within  and  with- 
out, at  the  firm  lines  which  face  him  in  the  West,  at 
all  the  unsettled  humors  and  still  nascent  problems 
of  the  East,  Ludendorff,  I  expect,  is  not  a  particu- 
larly happy  man.    He  must  curse  Tirpitz  and  his 
friends  daily,  for  now  the  blindest  must  see  that  the 
U-boats'  ruthless  war  has  brought  no  peace,  and  that 
it&  price — the  whole-hearted  enmity  of  America- 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  German  blood.   In  the  north, 
at  Montdidier,  on  the  Aisne  and  the  Maine,  in  Cham- 
pagne and  the  east  of  France,  the  American  troops 
have  left  their  mark  upon  the  German  bully,  and 
make  up  for  want  of  experience  in  great  wars  by  their 
innate  combativeness,  their  fresh  zest,  and  their  de- 
termination to  beat  the  Boche  at  all  costs.  Amongst 
all  who  face  him  Ludendorff  must  reckon  with  the 
American  jusquau  boutist  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
all.  The  Americans  have  no  nerves  jarred  by  four 
years  of  conflict,  nor  are  they  ready  for  a  peace  of 
compromise. 

"But,  certainly,  the  nearer  we  think  that  the 
scales  are  beginning  to  turn  to  our  side  the  more 
cool  and  prudent  must  we  be.  To  eat  the  American 
corn  in  the  ear  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  military 
follies.  Whether  1918,  1919,  or  1920  will  see  the 
great  American  Army  assembled,  trained,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  requisites  for  a  great  offensive,  is  still 
an  open  question.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
American  force  is  the  last  Army  of  Reserve  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  its  leaders  will  desire  to  use  it  first 
with  all  the  prudence,  and  then  with  all  the  decision, 
that  the  case  requires.  Time  and  money  count  for 
little  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake  in  this  war,  and  we  comrades-in-arms 
should  be  fools  were  we  to  repeat  our  past  errors 
and  open  a  great  offensive  before  we  had  provided 
the  necessary  superiority  of  force  to  make  victory 
sure. 

Chilean  Oil  and  Nitrates 
The  Times,  July  18,  gave  a  despatch  from  its  cor- 
respondent in  Valparaiso: — 

"The  following  announcement  appears  in  this 
morning's  newspapers: — 

"Owing  to  the  embargo  placed  upon  petroleum 
stocks  at  Iquique  and  Tocopilla  by  the  Germans,  the 
United  States  Government  has  stopped  all  sailings 
and  recalled  steamers  on  the  way  with  oil  for  Chile. 
Unless  the  order  is  cancelled  this  means  a  stoppage  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  industry,  and  consequently 
a  complete  economic  crisis  in  Chile. 

July  10. 

"The  German  firm  of  Gildemeister  won  a  lawsuit 
against  Messrs.  Balfour,  Williamson,  and  Co.,  the 
agents  for  the  International  Petroleum  Company,  for 
the  delivery  of  fuel  oil  under  contract,  when  the 
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American  Government  had  prohibited  the  delivery, 
with  the  result  that  German  nitrate  works  were  com- 
pelled to  close  down. 

'The  Courts  held  that  to  prevent  the  German  firm 
from  any  share  of  the  Iquique  stocks  of  oil  would 
mean  the  stoppage  of  the  nitrate  works  railway  in  the 
Iquique  district." 

Status  of  the  Japanese  Navy 

A  plain  intimation  that  there  has  been  friction 
between  the  British  and  Japanese  navies  is  shown  in 
the  denial  of  such  a  condition  by  Admiral  Baron 
Kato,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Tokio  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  printed  in 
that  journal  on  July  19. 

"Certain  unpleasant  reports  having  come  to  your 
correspondent's  attention  from  a  source  that  cannot 
be  disregarded,  the  Minister  was  asked  if  it  were 
quite  true  that  men  of  the  Japanese  and  British  navies 
pulled  together  in  complete  harmony.  He  replied  that 
he  had  never  received  such  reports  as  were  hinted  at 
by  the  questioner.  He  firmly  believed  that  reports  of 
friction,  if  they  were  in  general  circulation,  were  the 
result  possibly  of  German  activities." 

It  also  seems  that  somebody  was  endeavoring  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  widely  circulated  rumor  that 
the  Japanese  participated  in  the  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man raider  Emden  without  ever  having  been  given 
credit  for  it.  Baron  Kato  made  it  plain  that  this 
claim  did  not  emanate  from  Japanese  official  sources 
by  declaring,  "such  reports  are  quite  untrue.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Emden  was  sunk  at  Cocos  Island 
by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney.  There  is  no  room 
to  doubt  the  fact,  and  such  a  false  rumor  must  have 
come  from  German  agents." 

The  Times  correspondent  added  that  "The  Minis- 
ter disposed  of  certain  mischievous  criticisms  of  the 
character  of  Japanese  work  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
pointing  out  that  as  the  only  enemy  craft  navigating 
the  sea  were  submarines,  these  were  being  fought  by 
squadrons  of  small  craft  such  as  destroyers,  etc.  A 
capital  ship,  therefore,  was  useless  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific, 
where  raiders  may  operate,  Japan  had  large  craft. 
The  Minister  made  it  clear  that  his  statement  was 
made  with  a  view  to  informing  those  unfamiliar  with 
naval  matters,  and  also  that  he  might  counteract  re- 
ports evidently  designed  to  cause  trouble  and  to  rep- 
resent Japan  as  being  unsatisfied,  whereas,  the  naval 
cooperation  was  the  most  complete  and  much  more 
effective  in  his  opinion,  than  cooperation  on  land." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Clemenceau's  Accomplishment 

Wm.  Martin  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve  (July  20) 
discusses  Clemenceau's  total  accomplishment  to  date 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  neutral. 

"Now  that  their  own  cabinets  endure  only  a  few 
months  the  Germans  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
French  ministerial  longevity  can  surpass  that  of  peace 
Limes.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  all  our  infor- 
mation indicates  that  Clemenceau's  position  is  un- 


shaken. The  characteristic  intrigues,  inevitable  in 
French  parliamentary  life,  which  have  centered 
about  his  cabinet,  had  no  success.  At  the  same  time 
the  personal  influence  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Council,  who  lent,  his  name,  his  prestige,  and  his 
magnetism  to  these  intrigues,  was  not  increased.  We 
feel  the  less  constraint  in  saying  this  as  we  were  never 
fanatical  in  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Clemenceau. 

"After  ten  months  of  power  his  actual  accomplish- 
ment is  still  modest  enough.  In  foreign  affairs  it  may 
be  summarized  by  the  publication  of  the  letter  from 
Emperor  Charles.  To  appear  in  an  admirable  light 
this  piece  of  audacity,  for  which  Clemenceau  bears 
the  full  responsibility,  demanded  startling  conse- 
quences. In  this  instance  the  end  alone  could  justify 
the  means. 

"M.  Clemenceau  came  to  power  on  a  wave  of  in- 
ternal scandals  and  trials,  or  rather  on  the  reaction 
against  so  much  corruption  and  mystery.  People 
looked  forward  to  swift,  full  justice  from  him.  He 
began  vigorously  with  the  accusation,  followed  soon 
by  the  arrest,  of  Caillaux.  From  that  moment  the 
most  important  prosecutions  have  lapsed  in  their 
course.  Caillaux,  Turmel,  Humbert,  not  one  of  them 
has  been  brought  to  justice.  The  first  revelations  of 
the  press  have  been  followed  by  a  silence  which  is  at 
least  disquieting. 

"M.  Caillaux  clamors  for  a  trial,  and  no  man  can 
deny  that  a  delay  of  which  the  sole  aim  was  due  to 
hide  a  check  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution  would 
have  the  gravest  effect  on  morale  at  home  and  abroad 
....  We  feel  no  sympathy  for  the  personality  of 
Caillaux;  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  past  can  but 
increase  to  the  full  his  responsibility  for  any  attempt 
of  his  to  injure  the  country,  but  his  personality  and  his 
past  are  not  indictments  in  themselves,  and  the  antip- 
athy all  about  him  cannot  be  adduced  as  proof 
against  him. 

"The  accomplishment  of  Clemenceau,  modest  in 
some  aspects,  even  insufficient  in  others,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  nil,  for  the  last  year  Malvy  and  Leymarie 
were  established  at  the  Place  Beauvau,  and  were 
governing  France,  whereas  today  one  is  in  prison, 
and  the  other  before  the  High  Court.  In  a  Rebublic 
where  good  fellowship  was  said  to  be  the  only  dogma, 
Clemenceau  had  the  courage  not  to  be  the  comrade 
of  the  Caillauxs  and  the  Malvys  who  fail  to  see  the 
distinction  between  peace  and  war,  party  and  country, 
duty  and  pleasure.  This  is  the  basis  for  France's 
gratitude  and  for  his  real  popularity. 

"Clemenceau  came  into  power  as  the  accuser  of 
Malvy.  Today  the  High  Court  is  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  accusa- 
tions of  Leon  Daudet  against  Malvy  have  evaporated, 
but  those  of  Clemenceau  endure.  .  .  .  The  condemna- 
tion of  a  common  traitor  would  be  banal;  the  trial  of 
a  minister  for  his  political  and  administrative  acts  is 
an  event  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Republic, 
and  shows  clearly  that  war  has  brought  forth  the  idea 
of  governmental  responsibility. 

"The  task  of  purification  undertaken  by  Clemen- 
ceau is  not  yet  accomplished,  and  does  not  proceed 
entirely  without  hindrance,  but  it  has  begun  and  al- 
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ready  bears  fruit.  If  men  are  to  be  measured  not  by 
their  acts  but  by  their  sphere  of  influence,  if  it  counts 
for  anything  in  the  midst  of  a  country's  struggle  for 
existence  to  galvanize  its  energies  rather  than  to  look 
into  the  future,  to  inspire  confidence  rather  than  to 
produce  a  positive  accomplishment,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  history  will  call  Clemenceau  a  great  minister. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

American  Troops  in  the  War 
Although  the  German  press  for  some  time  was 
silent  regarding  the  number  of  American  troops  at 
the  front,  the  part  taken  by  them  at  the  beginning  of 
June  in  the  heart  of  the  battle  near  Chateau-Thierry 
forced  the  press  to  acknowledge  their  presence  at  the 
front.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  remove  the 
anxiety  of  the  German  people  by  statements  that  the 
figures  furnished  by  telegrams  of  the  Allies  were  in- 
correct, that  only  a  few  units  among  the  troops  m 
France  were  fit  to  be  engaged  in  active  sectors  and 
that  this  last  reserve  of  the  Entente,  hastily  put  in, 
had  been  used  up  within  a  few  days. 

Official  comments  still  continue  in  this  vein.  The 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  28,  remarks 
that  if  the  figures  in  Secretary  Baker's  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilson  should  be  confirmed  there  would  be  but  slight 
cause  for  apprehension  because  of  the  mediocre  fight- 
ing value  of  these  improvised  soldiers: 

"Regiments  only  recently  brought  from  the 
-United  States,  badly  instructed,  scarcely  drilled,  are 
put  into  the  majority  of  the  French  divisions.  Gen- 
eral Foch  must  realize  that  his  excellent  army  will 
gain  nothing  through  this.  Nor  have  the  Americans 
won  distinction  when  engaged  alone,  for  example 
during  the  past  weeks  when  they  were  unable  to  de- 
fend their  lines  between  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  and 
suffered  a  heavy  defeat  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sec- 
tor. 

Kreuz-Zeitung,  July  3;  Rheinisch-Westfaelische 
Zeitung,  June  30,  "The  pretended  masses  of  Ameri- 
cans are  not  at  the  front  but  are  scattered  over  the 
country  to  impress  the  people.  Only  one  division 
has  been  identified  at  the  front  and  this  division  was 
probably  commanded  by  French  officers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  troops  are  drilling  at  the  rear  away  from 
the  war  zone." 

Strassburger  Post,  June  27;  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine Zeitung,  June  29,  "If  the  Americans  could  re- 
place in  quantity  the  enormous  losses  sustained  by  the 
Allies  since  March  21,  the  quality  would  be  inferior. 
The  troops  lost  were  trained  and  experienced.  The 
Americans  know  nothing  of  warfare.  Their  cow-boy 
tactics  were  blocked  ten  successive  times  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  They  do  not  know  why  they  came  to  war. 
They  have  no  officers.    Where  can  they  find  them?" 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  July  13,  commenting  upon 
the  failure  of  promises  of  American  aid,  cites  as  an 
example  "the  promise  of  12,000  planes  of  which  only 
36  have  arrived."  The  same  example  has  been  used 
in  the  majority  of  articles  upon  American  interven- 
tion, showing  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  officially 
inspired. 

All  German  papers  conform  more  or  less  to  this 
official  tone  but  certain  ones  cannot  conceal  their  true 


feeling.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  30,  admits  that 
"the  American  period  of  the  war  is  beginning.'  The 
Krankfurter  Zeitung,  June  28,  calls  "the  American 
spirit  a  mingling  of  idealism  and  realism,  a  force 
which  must  be  recognized."  Theodor  Wolff  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  8,  acknowledges  that  Ameri- 
can aid,  even  admiting  that  it  does  not  mean  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  material  force  for  the  Allies,  is 
strengthening  their  moral  resistance,  a  consequence 
which  the  Pan-Germans  in  beginning  submarine  war- 
fare refused  to  consider.  The  fear  inspired  by  the 
necessity,  now  fully  realized,  of  continuing  the  strug- 
gle against  a  new  and  ardent  army  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  breaking  down  of  German  morale. 

Endres,  in  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
July  8,  concedes  that  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
more  rapid  than  had  been  expected  will  at  least  retard 
a  German  victory.  "The  fear  of  the  new  German  of- 
fensive leads  France  to  implore  American  aid.  Eng- 
land is  forced  to  entrust  to  America  the  task  of  finish- 
ing the  war  and  must  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  her 
former  world  control. 

"The  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  America  be- 
comes the  decisive  military  factor.   She  is  throwing 
all  her  powers  into  the  war.   She  has  safely  trans- 
ported 700,000  men  to  France  and  in  the  coming 
months  will  be  able  to  bring  over  several  hundred 
thousand  more.    France  sees  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  the  promise  of  a  sudden  change  in  the 
military  situation,  but  she  is  mistaken.  As  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  wrong  in  not  estimating  American 
power  at  its  correct  value,  so  France  is  in  error  if  she 
believes  that  American  intervention  can  be  decisive 
from  a  military  point  of  view.   American  military 
aid  will  simply  result  in  retarding  the  decision.  The 
masses  of  American  troops  will  increase  the  force 
of  resistance  of  the  Allied  peoples  and  will  in  part 
paralyze  the  effects  of  our  offensives  which  aim  to 
inspire  in  them  the  desire  of  concluding  peace.  In 
this  respect  American  intervention  may  have  a  strong 
influence." 

The  latest  estimates  in  the  German  press  on  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  France  remain  about 
one-half  the  actual  number.  The  Berliner  Zeitung 
am  Mittag,  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  July  13, 
make  the  same  statement:  "According  to  thoroughly 
reliable  reports  500,000  Americans  at  the  most  have 
reached  Europe.  Of  these  only  one-third  are  trained 
and  ready  for  service  at  the  front.  The  remainder 
are  work  troops  or  troops  still  training  at  camps  in 
the  rear.  The  number  of  American  troops  recently 
engaged  at  the  front  reaches  therefore  only  150,000 
to  180,000."  Both  papers  continue  by  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  losses  sustained  by  the  French 
and  the  British  during  the  offensives  of  the  Spring 
and  conclude  that  American  troops  cannot  replace 
these  losses. 

General  Kolbe,  Germania,  July  13,  asserts  that 
an  effective  American  army  cannot  be  expected  for  a 
long  time.  "It  required  two  years  for  Great  Britain 
to  create  its  present  army,  although  in  its  home  and 
colonial  troops  it  possessed  a  valuable  nucleus  of  well 
trained  and  experienced  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  America  can  hardly  achieve  a  similar 
result  at  this  time.    The  American  army  has  almost 
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no  central  body.  It  must  be  newly  organized, 
equipped  and  armed,  and  it  is  wholly  without  train- 
ing. Before  the  war  England  possessed  an  efficient 
industry  capable  of  supplying  equipment.  America 
had  none.  During  the  war  an  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped, resulting  only  in  benefit  for  the  merchant. 
The  needs  of  the  country  could  not  be  met.  Even  to- 
day the  infantry  is  being  trained  without  rifles  and 
the  artillery  without  ammunition.  War  enthusiasm 
has  not  reached  a  high  degree.  Only  40,000  men 
volunteered;  as  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
universal  service.  But  an  army  with  leaders  cannot 
be  made  from  drafted  troops."  The  writer  declares 
the  figures  of  a  million  American  troops  in  Europe 
to  be  false,  making  the  same  estimate  as  the  Berliner 
Zeitung  am  Mittag  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
of  500,000  men.  Of  this  number  he  concedes  300,- 
000  men,  including  work  troops,  at  the  front.  He 
claims  that  the  significance  of  American  intervention 
is  fully  realized  by  the  German  High  Command  but 
warns  the  people  not  to  overestimate  its  effect,  which 
will  be  weakened  by  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
transporting  supplies.  "It  is  evident  that  American 
aid  will  not  soon  turn  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Allies." 

The  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  July  14,  publishes 
an  article  on  American  aid  entirely  different  in  tone 
from  the  preceding  articles.  The  writer  acknowledges 
the  presence  of  more  than  a  million  men  in  France 
and  praises  American  organising  ability,  saying  that 
it  is  fully  as  astonishing  as  that  of  the  British  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Booty  Gained  by  Germany  in  Russia 

( Hannover scher  Anzeiger,  July  3): 

"After  Trotsky,  by  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty,  had 
caused  the  failure  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations, 
the  last  advance  of  the  Germans  began  at  noon  Feb- 
ruary 12.    The  Russian  Army  was  completely  de- 


moralized and  in  no  state  to  offer  even  the  slightest 
resistance.  It  fell  back,  routed  before  our  troops,  ad- 
vancing with  the  speed  of  a  hurricane. 

"Four  Army  Staffs,  five  Corps  Staffs,  17  Divi- 
sion Staffs  and  several  Regimental  Staffs  were  taken; 
4,811  officers  and  77,342  men  fell  into  our  hands. 
We  captured  4,381  guns,  2,876,500  shells,  1,236 
trench  mortars,  9,490  machine-guns,  751,972  rifles 
and  102,250,900  cartridges,  2,100  locomotives,  26,- 
650  cars,  63,102  wagons,  13,650  horses,  1,278  au- 
tomobiles, 22  armored  automobiles,  27  tanks,  28  re- 
pair wagons,  1,705  field  kitchens,  152  airplanes,  an 
armored  train,  a  whole  convoy  of  railroad  guns  and 
six  hospital  trains  fell  into  our  hands. 

"In  the  old  Russian  supply  base  at  Psvok  there  is 
a  fearful  mass  of  supplies,  wagons,  automobiles  and 
guns,  which  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
support  lent  Russia  by  her  powerful  Allies  over-seas. 
In  all  we  captured  some  5,000  wagons,  fully  laden, 
valued  at  a  half  milliard,  and  1,300  munition  wagons, 
valued  at  2,000,000  marks.  Our  booty  includes  220 
caliber  shells,  and  infantry  ammunition,  stacked  in 
cases  with  English  and  Russian  markings.  There  is 
likewise  a  large  quantity  of  explosives  and  hand  gre- 
nades. 

"At  the  station,  there  are  254  captured  guns 
drawn  up  in  good  order,  among  them  four  new  Japa- 
nese howitzers,  and  some  3,000  machine-guns.  Every- 
thing is  ready  for  almost  immediate  use. 

"In  the  wooden  two-story  building  used  for  the 
storage  of  uniforms,  the  bales  are  piled  nearly  to  the 
ceiling.  There  are  220,000  pieces  of  woolen  equip- 
ment, 96,000  winter  garments,  socks,  slippers  and 
blankets.  The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  is  about 
5,000,000  marks. 

"An  automobile  park  with  tank  sheds,  splendidly 
equipped,  and  supplied  with  70,000  liters  of  gasoline 
and  32,500  liters  of  kerosene  make  a  most  fortunate 
contribution  to  the  total  booty.  In  addition  there  were 
858,000  gas  masks,  aviation  sheds  with  four  planes 
of  the  new  model,  and  eight  biplanes." 
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Allied  Economic  Policy  After  the  War 
The  Morning  Post,  July  20,  again  took  sharp  is- 
sue with  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  has  just  given  up  his 
portfolio  as  Minister  of  the  Blockade  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
issue  this  time  is  the  recent  statement  of  His  Lord- 
ship to  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  eight  nations  who  participated  at  the 
Paris  Economic  Conference  two  years  ago  had  grown 
to  24,  including  the  United  States.  Speaking  edi- 
torially, this  Journal  objects  to  the  statement  because 
it  implies  that  the  British  economic  policy  after  the 
war  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  and  promises 
of  Germany  when  that  time  comes.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  Washington  correspondent  declares  in  a 
vigorous  despatch  that  official  and  other  influential 
circles  in  the  United  States  resent  Lord  Cecil's  im- 
plication that  the  United  States  has  entered  such  an 
economic  union  against  Germany,  and  in  any  way  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  the  Paris  Economic  Confer- 
ence of  1916. 

In  answer  to  his  critics  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  his 
statement  reprinted  in  the  newspapers,  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  that  "it  was  an  informal  state- 
ment drawn  up  for  the  American  Press  for  circula- 
tion in  America  through  the  Associated  Press.  It 
was  merely  an  expression  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
views,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  final  pronounce- 
ment on  the  future  economic  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government." 

The  implication  that  the  United  States  had  en- 
tered the  alliance,  even  if  such  an  implication  was 
unintentional,  was  found  in  these  words: — "The  al- 
liance of  eight  has  expanded  into  the  association  of 
24  nations,  of  which  President  Wilson  spoke  in  his 
recent  address  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  forming  some  narrow  defensive  alliance, 
but  of  laying  down  the  economic  principles  of  the 
association  of  nations  which  is  already  in  existence 
now  and  to  membership  of  which  we  are  committed. 

"What  are  these  principles?  The  President  has 
stated  them  in  memorable  words.  On  January  8  he 
advocated: — 

"  'The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  as- 
sociating themselves  for  its  maintenance.' ' 

His  Lordship  then  developed  his  theory  by  quot- 
ing a  speech  made  by  the  President  a  month  before 
(Dec.  4)  in  which  the  President  said  that  "if  the  Ger- 
man people  should  still  after  the  war  was  over  con- 
tinue to  be  obliged  to  live  under  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing masters  interested  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  it  might  then  be  impossible  to  admit  them 


either  to  the  partnership  of  nations  which  must  hence- 
forth guarantee  the  world's  peace,  or  to  free  economic 
intercourse  which  must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the 
other  partnership  of  a  real  peace." 

The  cable  of  July  16  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  which  casts  reflection 
upon  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Lord  Robert  Cecil's  statement  that  an  economic 
association  of  24  nations  has  been  formed  and  is  to 
continue  after  the  war  has  created  surprise  here. 
While  Lord  Robert  Cecil  did  not  say  that  the  United 
States  was  a  member  of  this  association,  his  statement 
as  reported  at  considerable  length  in  the  American 
Press  implies  that  the  President  has  committed  the 
country  to  a  policy  to  be  followed  after  the  war. 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  facts.    The  United  States 
has  made  no  economic  compact  with  Great  Britain  or 
her  Allies,  and  the  only  alliance  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party — and  that  is  not  a  formal  alliance 
in  writing  although  it  is  equally  as  binding — is  the 
military  alliance  now  existing  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  Germany  is  defeated.    It  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  for  the  President  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  pledge  the  adhesion  of  America  to  an 
economic  or  other  association,  as  that  could  only  be 
done  by  means  of  a  treaty  which  requires  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  and  involves  the  passage  of  legislation, 
which  is  the  function  solely  of  Congress.    These  are 
merely  details,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  as  is  well 
known,  never  condescends  to  details,  but  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  has  to  be  respected  even  among  the 
Allies. 

"Lord  Robert  Cecil,  as  usual,  is  vague,  and  in- 
dulges in  the  customary  disclaimer  of  not  seeking  to 
formulate  a  selfish  policy,  but  what  is  needed  is  not 
academic  discussion  but  an  affirmative  and  well-de- 
fined policy.   I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  Ameri- 
can business  men  were  asking  what  would  be  Great 
Britain's  policy  after  the  war,  and  that  they  were  look- 
ing to  Great  Britain  to  make  a  declaration.    The  un- 
wisdom of  permitting  these  doubts  to  continue  be- 
comes daily  more  evident.    Put  in  concrete  form,  the 
question  is,  Will  Great  Britain  boycott  Germany  or 
trade  with  her?  and  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  unless 
an  understanding  is  reached  now — and  the  time  could 
not  be  more  opportune — there  may  be  complications 
if  action  is  deferred  until  the  war  is  ended.  While 
the  press  in  the  main  supports  an  economic  alliance 
against  Germany,  some  of  the  newspapers  remind 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  the  United  States  has  not 
signed  a  pact,  and  that  is  probably  true  of  some  other 
of  the  24  nations.    In  a  word,  it  is  a  proposal  only 
and  means  nothing  unless  it  is  given  legislative  valid- 
ity." 
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The  objection  of  the  editor  to  this  "informal  state- 
ment" of  the  then  Minister  of  the  Blockade,  concluded 
as  follows: — 

"Surely  the  business  of  our  statesmen  is  first  of 
all  to  make  the  British  Empire  strong  and  secure. 
The  security  of  the  British  Empire  depends  on  its 
economic  policy.  That  policy  therefore  must  be  dic- 
tated by  our  own  requirements,  and  not  by  the  be- 
haviour of  another.  Power.  If  we  make  the  British 
Empire  strong  and  secure  we  need  not  fear  Germany, 
whatever  line  she  may  take  in  the  future.  We  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  her  on  equal  terms  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  market-place.  But  if  we  make 
our  policy  hang  upon  what  she  does  or  says  she  will 
do  we  are  upon  a  foundation  of  sand.  We  are  rest- 
ing our  security  on  the  conduct  of  another.  It  is  a 
false  foundation:  we  must  base  our  policy  upon  our 
own  interests  and  our  security.  And  then  we  shall 
fear  no  foe  in  shining  armor.  But  it  is  about  time 
we  began.  Hitherto  it  has  been  all  talking  and  boast- 
ing and  threatening.  Germany  treats  it  all  with  the 
contempt  which — to  be  candid — it  deserves.  Let  us 
begin  to  protect  our  industries  and  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Paris  Resolution,  and  make  an  end  of 
speaking  of  what  we  will  do  if  Germany  is  naughty 
and  what  we  won't  do  if  Germany  is  good." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Developments  of  the  Malvy  Trial 

The  beginning  of  this  important  trial  dates  back 
to  the  summer  of  1917,  during  which  Daudet  and 
Maurras  in  V Action  Francaise,  Barres  in  VEcho  de 
Paris,  and  Clemenceau  in  V Homme  Enchaine,  all 
brought  accusation  against  various  individuals,  many 
of  whom  have  since  been  condemned  or  are  at  pres- 
ent under  arrest  awaiting  trial.  In  August  Alme- 
reyda  was  arrested,  the  first  among  those  prominently 
accused.  On  August  21  he  was  found  strangled  in 
his  cell  under  conditions  which  have  never  been 
cleared  up. 

Gradually  the  lines  of  suspicion  converged  toward 
M.  Malvy  who,  though  by  this  time  no  longer  in  office, 
had  been  for  three  years  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
last  of  September,  Daudet  wrote  to  Painleve,  then  oc- 
cupying the  position  now  held  by  Clemenceau,  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  definitely  accused  Malvy  of  betraying 
France  to  the  Germans.  On  October  4,  Painleve,  at 
the  insistance  of  Malvy,  read  this  letter  to  the  Cham- 
bre.  The  sensation  caused  was  tremendous  and  the 
press  devoted  to  the  matter  articles  of  from  two  to 
eight  columns,  largely,  however,  in  the  shape  of  blank 
space.  L'Oeuvre  (Socialist)  was  suspended  for  two 
days,  V Information  (Moderate  Socialist)  for  eight 
days,  V Action  Francaise  (Royalist)  was  seized  and 
indefinitely  suspended.  Malvy  described  the  accusa- 
tions brought  by  Daudet  as  only  one  more  effort  of 
the  reactionaries  to  destroy  the  French  Republic  and 
asserted  that,  only  the  year  before,  (1916)  Daudet 
had  been  known  to  say  that  the  only  thing  which  could 
save  France  was  to  restore  "our  king." 

On  October  14  Painleve  reported  to  the  Chambre 
that  the  Government  had   investigated  the  Daudet 


charges  and  found  them  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
statement  was  so  vague  that  it  satisfied  no  one,  not 
even  Malvy's  friends.  Daudet  and  Barres  continued 
to  publish  articles  accumulating  their  proofs,  to  which 
the  revelations  made  at  this  period  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Bolo  trial  gave  added 
strength.  The  entire  country  was  shaken  by  the  reve- 
lations of  the  wide  and  complex  ramifications  of  Ger- 
man intrigue.  As  one  paper  put  it:  "All  the  corpses 
are  coming  to  the  surface."  A  panic  seized  the  Pain- 
leve Government  and  on  October  28  the  offices  of 
l' Action  Francaise,  and  even  the  homes  of  Daudet  and 
Maurras  were  searched  and  all  arms  and  papers  were 
seized,  and  it  was  given  out  that  a  great  plot  had  been 
on  foot  to  overthrow  the  Republic.  These  proceed- 
ings roused  intense  indignation.  The  entire  press, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  viru- 
lent socialist  sheets,  protested  against  a  move  which 
could  only  be  interpreted  by  the  people  as  a  frantic 
attempt  to  cover  the  guilty  and  gain  possession  of 
incriminating  documents.  The  "arms"  seized  proved 
of  interest  chiefly  to  antiquaries  and  Daudefs  per- 
sonal safe  gave  forth  only  bonds  of  the  Defense  Na- 
tionale.  From  the  offices  of  F Action  Francaise  were 
taken  certain  files  containing  proofs  of  charges  which 
Daudet  was  preparing  to  bring  against  still  other  in- 
dividuals. Of  these  Daudet  said  at  the  time.  "I 
think  they  will  restore  them  to  me.  But  in  any  event 
I  have  an  excellent  memory."  All  papers  were  event- 
ually restored  to  him  with  a  lame  explanation  from 
the  Government. 

The  Italian  disaster  and  the  Russian  collapse 
temporarily  quieted  party  discord,  but  distrust  of  the 
Painleve  ministry  was  steadily  growing  and,  on  No- 
vember 16,  it  was  overthrown  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  which  the  votes  were  cast  almost  without 
regard  to  party.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  pres- 
ent Clemenceau  Cabinet  was  formed  amidst  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  its  length  of  life  would  depend  very 
largely  on  its  attitude  toward  "the  scandals." 

One  after  another  various  men  implicated,  in- 
cluding the  deputies  Turmel  and  Caillaux,  were  ar- 
rested. Malvy  himself  demanded  his  own  trial, 
which,  as  it  involved  his  actions  as  a  Minister,  re- 
quired the  convening  of  the  Senate  in  High  Court. 
The  necessary  legal  formalities,  and  the  work  of  the 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  Senate,  consumed 
several  months,  during  which  the  peril  of  the  Ger- 
man offensives  became  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  the  discovery  that  certain 
royalist  priests  have  been  employed  as  postal  censors, 
and  had  made  copies  of  letters  to  and  from  Socialist 
Deputies,  re-awakened  the  hostility  of  the  proletariat 
toward  the  upper  classes  and,  when  the  trial  opened, 
all  the  original  party  feelings  were  revived. 

Much  that  takes  place  in  French  internal  politics 
can  only  be  weighed  by  bearing  in  mind  that  France, 
although  a  republic,  is  not,  socially,  democratic.  The 
three  classes:  the  aristocrats,  who  frankly  desire  and 
work  for  the  restoration  of  one  or  another  of  the 
former  reigning  families,  the  bourgeoisie,  who  are 
content  with  the  present  regime  and  desire  only  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  affairs  in  peace — and  who 
as  regards  parliamentary  representation  are  largely 
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in  the  majority — and  the  proletariat,  most  of  whom 
desire  a  socialist  Government,  in  more  or  less  ex- 
treme form,  all  are  sharply  distinct  in  fact  and 
feeling  as  they  were  before  the  Revolution.  The 
proletariat  in  particular  sees  nearly  all  questions,  not 
from  a  national  but  from  a  class  point  of  view,  and 
is  constantly  suspicious  of,  and  on  the  defensive 
against,  the  two  upper  classes.  Malvy,  a  radical- 
socialist,  is  felt  by  them  to  have  been  during  his  min- 
istry the  friend  of  the  people,  and  his  trial  to  be  their 
trial. 

"The  case  which  has  just  opened  before  the  High 
Court  is  that  of  the  working  class,  of  the  politics  of 
the  workingman,  and,  most  especially,  of  the  acts 
of  the  minority  during  the  last  four  years"  (Popu- 
late, July  19).    They  consider  that  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  specific  charges 
had  been  shown  unsupported  by  the  evidence,  the 
Attorney  General  still  demands  trial,  "illegally,"  as 
the  Socialists  contend.    The  Coalition  Republicaine 
(a  new  organization  formed  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic), 
the  Ligue  des  Droits  de  L'Homme,  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Seine,  and  even  the  Socialist  group 
of  Deputies  have  met  and  passed  motions  of  protest 
against  the  continuation  of  the  trial  under  these  cir- 
cumstances.   Malvy,  who  demanded  his  own  trial, 
makes  no  objections  to  its  continuing.    The  Social- 
ists, however,  even  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the 
Daudet  accusations  are  an  attempt  by  the  reaction- 
aries to  throw  on  the  Socialists  the  responsibility  for 
"defeatist"  and  pro-German  propaganda  which  was 
really  the  work  of  the  Royalists  themselves. 

La  Verite,  July  20,  says  that  the  real  crime  of 
Malvy  consisted  in  "not  having  up  to  the  end  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  enterprises  of  the  militaro-royalist 
reaction.  .  .  .  Malvy  finally  obtained  from  the 
Government  the  decision  that  a  firm  and  immediate 
check  be  put  on  a  certain  plot.  From  that  day  his 
destruction  was  sworn." 

The  conservative  press,  realizing  the  grave  peril 
that  may  result  from  the  mutual  recriminations  of  the 
extreme  Right  and  Left,  gives  the  reports  of  the  trial 
almost  without  comment,  but  endeavors  to  persuade 
the  working  class  that  its  interests  and  its  patriotism 
are  in  no  way  brought  into  question  by  the  trial.  In 
this  they  have  the  collaboration  of  the  radicals  and 
radical-socialists.     La  France  Libre,  July  20,  con- 
fesses to  a  certain  dismay,  remembering  the  words  of 
Chateaubriand  that  "In  France  every  man  is  a  sus- 
pect."   It  continues,  "Finally,  we  are  at  war  and  I 
fear  a  sort  of  siege  fever  in  which  might  be  too 
strongly  verified  Fontenelle's  words    ...   that  men 
are  'subject  to  seeing  things   that  are  not.'    .    .  • 
Let  us  hope    .    .    .    that  there  will  be  only  a  negli- 
gible minority  to  generalize  the  accusations  of  plot 
and  treason,  by  those  against  the  country,  and  by  those 
against  the  Republic." 

Daudet,  called  to  the  stand  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th,  spoke  all  that  afternoon  and  the  next  forenoon. 
His  testimony  was  repetition  of  his  original  charges 
(Matin,  July  29).  "The  first  part  of  his  deposition 
appeared  confused  to  his  audience,  the  greater  num- 


ber of  which  have  not,  like  him,  lived  for  years  in 
the  history  of  German  espionage.  All  the  names,  all 
the  scandals,  of  these  last  months  filed  before  us.  .  . 
.  Behind  each  of  these  rascals  Daudet  infallibly  dis- 
tinguishes three  personages:  Almereyda,  the  tool; 
Malvy,  the  protector;  Joseph  Caillaux,  the  master." 

Barres  in  UEcho  de  Paris  of  July  19  and  20  says: 
"He  was  the  trembling  accomplice  of  a  greater  crim- 
inal. ...  Let  him  tell  all  the  truth  ...  let 
him  reveal  himself  finally  as  the  slave  of  Caillaux. 

It  is  a  sad  fate  to  put  oneself  in  the  hands 
of  master  blackmailers  and  be  the  Providence  of 
vipers  .  .  .  if  he  paid  the  piper  the  dance  yet 
kept  him  from  sleeping." 

The  one  new  point  brought  out  by  Daudet  was  the 
sources  of  his  information.  (U Action  F rancaise,  July 
20.)  "He  reveals  it  today.  They  came  to  him  from 
the  very  bureaux  of  the  ministry  and  the  police. 
Stupified  and  indignant  at  the  abominable  cooking 
up  of  treason  .  .  .  having  read  works  in  which, 
even  in  peace,  he  (Daudet)  already  denounced  the 
German  invasion  .  .  .  they  took  it  on  themselves 
to  give  him  secretly  and  patriotically  their  help.    .  . 

Daudet  received  even  the  files  of  the  ministry." 
The  acknowledgement  of  this  remarkable  "leak"  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secret  Service 
has  naturally  been  taken  up  and  made  the  most  of 
by  the  Socialists,  though  it  appears  to  have  caused  no 
comment  in  Court. 

Daudet  was  followed  by  Painleve,  who  testified 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  basis  and  no  neces- 
sity for  invoking  propaganda  as  the  cause  of  either 
the  mutinies  at  the  front  or  the  strikes  at  the  rear; 
that  the  mutinies  were  the  result  of  discouragement 
at  heavy  losses  and  the  failure  of  the  Spring  offen- 
sive, of  dissatisfaction  over  the  physical  discomforts 
the  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  endure,  and  the  too 
long  suppression  of  leaves. 

The  outbreaks  of  mutiny  were  not  concerted  but 
sporadic,  taking  place  independently  on  different 
days.    The  same  thing  had  taken  place  in  the  army 
of  the  Orient  and  from  the  same  causes.    In  both  in- 
stances when  these  were  removed  the  troubles  had 
ceased.    As  regards  the  strikes,  they  had  been  caused 
by  general  weariness  of  the  war  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.   Thanks  to  the  wise  and  conciliatory  measures 
taken  by  Malvy,  in  complete  accord  with  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  trouble  was  completely  wiped  out. 
As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Germans  of  the  intended 
attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  there  was  no  need 
of  treachery  to  explain  it.    On  both  sides  the  oppos- 
ing armies  knew  with  considerable  accuracy  just  what 
units  were  in  front  of  them  and  kept  careful  watch 
of  anything  indicating  a  probable  attack.    The  paper 
found  by  the  Germans  on  a  sergeant  who  was  taken 
prisoner  was  merely  the  order  of  battle  issued  to  his 
unit. 

Painleve  was  followed  by  two  other  witnesses  who 
testified  in  much  the  same  sense.  When  the  Court 
adjourned  Saturday  evening  until  Monday,  Malvy  s 
friends  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  trial  thus  far  had 
gone  well  for  him. 

In  U Action  Francaise  of  July  21  Maurras  throws 
oil  on  the  flames  of  socialist  resentment  by  suggesting 
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that  Malvy  seems  to  be  waiting  for  ....  "some 
liberating  event.  As  it  cannot  now  be  the  German 
army  .  .  .  There  remains  only  to  suppose  that 
the  friend  of  Vigo-Almereyda  dreams  of  an  offensive 
en  masse  of  the  C.  G.  T.  in  the  shape  of  strikes  or 
riots."  He  urges  the  Government  to  show  clearly 
to  the  proletariat  that  they  have  no  solidarity  or  re- 
semblance with  M,alvy.  ".  .  .  This  would  be 
easy  to  do  and  would  be  useful.  Were  we  the  Gov- 
ernment we  should  refuse  to  postpone  this  declara- 
tion." The  challenge  is  taken  up  by  UHumanite, 
July  22,  "Malvy's  crime  is  in  having  trusted  the  work- 
ing classes  ....  the  facts  justify  Malvy's  pol- 
icy. During  the  three  years  of  his  ministry  there 
were  no  serious  strikes  or  important  conflicts  .  .  . 
.  The  truth  is  that  the  reactionaries  have  vowed  a 
ferocious  hate  toward  the  working  classes  and  social- 
ism. Let  us  not  complain  of  the  brutal  offensive  of 
the  reactionaries  whether  monarchist  masked  as  re- 
publicans   ....    Let  us  accept  the  battle." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Eve  of  the  Fifth  Offensive 

The  German  press  appears  to  be  less  and  less  the 
recipient  of  the  confidences  of  the  General  Staff. 
During  the  last  month,  there  has  been  but  brief  mili- 
tary comment,  and  that  of  a  nature  which  betrays 
its  official  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  jubilant  pre- 
dictions of  the  press  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
piegne  drive  so  far  exceeded  reality  that  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  put  a  check  upon  them  rather  un- 
duly than  to  arouse  hopes.  At  that  time,  it  will  be 
recalled,  von  Ardenne  announced  a  large  successful 
offensive,  which  turned  out  rather  a  dismal  failure. 

The  paucity  of  military  comment  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  fifth  offensive  was  undoubtedly  in 
part  due  to  the  relative  calm  along  the  front.  At 
such  moments,  the  German  editor  turns  his  attention 
to  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Allies,  both  military 
and  political  (see  Press  Review,  July  17). 

Curiously,  there  is  bare  mention  of  the  British 
forces  in  France.  Many  of  the  papers  are  concerned, 
however,  with  British  activities  on  the  Mourman 
Coast,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Africa.  Less  space  in  the 
German  press  is  given  to  internal  political  conditions 
in  England.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  concluded 
that  as  long  as  Lloyd  George  remains  in  office  and 
Northcliffe  continues  in  charge  of  propaganda,  no 
serious  peace  move  from  there  is  to  be  expected. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  press,  therefore,  cen- 
ters on  France.  The  French  reserves  have  been  sev- 
eral times  used  up,  and  General  von  Ardenne  alone 
has  disposed  of  them  three  times  in  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt.  Also,  according  to  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  and  Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung,  July  6  to  July  18,  in  France  at  large  the 
desire  for  peace  is  spreading,  despite  Clemenceau. 
He,  too,  has  modified  his  tone,  and  talks  more  mod- 
erately. He  must  realize  that  his  position  is  an  un- 
stable one.  Furthermore,  the  army  on  which  he 
counts  does  not  give  him  unqualified  support.  His 


relations  with  the  High  Command  are  not  what  they 
appear  to  be  on  the  surface. 

The  semi-official  Wolff  Bureau  records  the  series 
of  successful  local  attacks  executed  in  late  June  and 
July  by  the  Allies  without  going  into  details  or  giv- 
ing emphasis  to  them.  The  recapture  by  the  French 
of  Fossen-en-Haut,  Laversine,  Cutry,  Saint-Pierre, 
Aigle;  by  the  British  Epinette-Verte,  Rue,  La  Becque, 
Hamel,  and  by  the  Americans  of  Vaux  are  merely 
mentioned. 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  June  29,  warns  the  pub- 
lic not  to  attach  any  importance  to  these  local  opera- 
tions, and  especially  not  to  take  the  Allies'  commu- 
niques on  their  face  value.  "According  to  them,  their 
operations  invariably  succeeded.  It  is  exactly  the 
contrary  which  is  the  truth."  The  Wolff  communique, 
June  27,  says  as  much:  "The  enemy's  raids  always 
failed  and  cost  them  dearly."  The  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  July  3,  and  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  July  1,  state  that  "the  raids  of  June  28  give 
no  appreciable  result.  They  only  resulted  in  tempor- 
ary possession  of  ground  which  has  not  improved  the 
French  position,  and  which  but  for  several  minor 
modifications,  does  not  change  the  general  front." 

It  would  appear  from  the  German  press,  further, 
that  the  German  lines  throughout  the  period  prior 
to  the  recent  offensive  were  ideal  for  striking  a  de- 
cisive German  blow.  None  of  the  papers  suggested 
that  the  Marne  salient  might  prove  peculiarly  vulner- 
able in  event  of  a  large  scale  offensive  at  some  other 
part  of  the  front,  nor  was  it  even  implied  that  the 
Germans  had  not  realized  all  the  territorial  gains  they 
had  anticipated. 

Territorial  Gains 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  German  papers  empha- 
size the  assertion  that  the  wearing  down  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  and  not  geographic  gains  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  German  High  Command.  Even  the 
check  before  Compiegne  became  a  victory  in  this 
light. 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  7,  wrote: 
"The  drive  against  Compiegne  has,  just  as  the  other 
drives,  been  aimed  to  inflict  the  heaviest  possible 
losses  on  the  enemy.  This  has  been  done.  Geograph- 
ical changes  are  immaterial.  Our  attacks,  in  any  case, 
have  always  netted  us  more  territory  in  one  or  two 
days  than  the  year-long  offensive  of  our  enemies  with 
the  united  resources  of  half  the  world. 

"The  Compiegne  battle  has  even  a  larger  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  introduced  an  element  entirely  new 
and  important.  It  is  stated  in  all  the  communiques 
regarding  our  last  attack  that  the  blow  fell  upon  a 
well  prepared  opponent,  where  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, so  necessary  to  a  successful  offensive,  was  en- 
tirely lacking.  We  know  from  French  sources — I 
have  been  expressly  authorized  by  the  High  Com- 
mand to  publish  this — that  a  couple  of  infamous  de- 
serters revealed  in  detail  all  our  plans  for  the  com- 
ing attack  and  that  the  enemy  had  for  eight  days  made 
all  preparations  to  offset  our  preparations.  The  ene- 
my concentrated  so  many  fresh  divisions  from  his  re- 
serves there  that  this  gave  him  a  considerable  superi- 
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ority  in  numbers.  Therefore  we  proved  our  ability 
to  penetrate  the  enemies'  lines  without  the  element  of 
surprise,  and  to  realize  our  objective  by  sheer  momen- 
tum." ■ 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  June  2b,  writes  in 

the  same  vein: 

"The  Allies  now  admit  that  they  clearly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  offensive.  They  know  that 
it  consists  of  a  continuous  series  of  blows  which  all 
have  the  single  aim  of  diminishing  the  enemy  forces 
as  much  as  possible.  Even  in  neutral  countries  which 
were  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Entente, 
expert  criticism  has  to  bow  to  these  facts  and  pay 
honor  to  the  truth.  More  and  more  we  see  the  view 
circulated  that  the  main  idea  of  our  offensive  is  not 
to  gain  ground,  but  to  smash  the  enemy." 

French  Nerves 
Another  subject  dear  to  the  German  journalist  is 
the  weakening  of  French  morale  and  indications  of 
growing  French  nervousness.    The  Magdeburgizche 
Zeitung,  June  30,  and  the  Rheinisch-W'estfaelische 
Zeitung,  July  1,  asked  the  reasons  for  this  growing 
agitation  in  France:    "The  French  are  anxious  under 
the  menace  of  a  new  blow  from  Ludendorfi's  battle- 
axe,  now.  announced  as  imminent.     Foch  seeks  to 
know  our  plans.    He  has  not  succeeded  and  his  re- 
connaissances have  produced  nothing.    The  only  re- 
sult has  been  in  French  losses.    The  attacks  of  June 
28  indicate  clearly  that  Foch  sought  the  probable 
place  of  the  next  offensive.    Hindenburg  is  free  to 
strike  where  he  likes.    The  corners  we  have  forced 
in  the  enemy's  lines  have  become  our  mines  which  we 
may  explode  at  any  moment."    The  Leipziger  Neu- 
este  Nachrichten,  July  7,  calls  attention  to  this  same 
nervousness  which  it  attributes  largely  to  the  failure 
of  the  French  Command  to  find  out  German  plans. 
The  Strategy  of  Foch 
Von  Schreibershofen  has  published  two  articles 
recently,  the  first  in  the  Pester  Lloyd,  June  30,  and 
the  second  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  July  12, 
which  give  the  estimate  of  Allied  leadership  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  desires  to  have  accepted  by  the 
public.    These  extracts  are  similar  to  those  written 
by  other  accredited  correspondents  at  Headquarters. 
The  first  of  the  two  articles  is  entiled:    "What  Has 
General  Foch  So  Far  Achieved?"    The  writer  now 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  Foch  in  curious  contrast  to 
some  of  his  earlier  appreciations.    The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  Pester  Lloyd,  June  30: 

"The  Allies'  forces  were  superior  on  the  Western 
Front  when  Foch  took  over  the  Command.  But  after 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  it  was  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  on  the  West 
would  be  considerably  reinforced,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans, in  accord  with  their  policy,  would  take  the 
offensive. 

"General  Foch  should  have  taken  the  initiative, 
and  made  an  attack,  before  German  concentration 
was  complete.  He  ought  not  to  have  given  the  Ger- 
man Command  time  to  make  their  preparations  un- 
disturbed, and  to  decide  their  moment  for  beginning 
the  struggle. 


"A  large  army  of  maneuver  was  indeed  formed, 
which  a  Napoleon  would  have  used  offensively.  Foch, 
however,  remained  on  the  defensive,  awaiting  the 
German  attack,  and  thus  showed  a  want  of  decision, 
and  of  offensive  spirit.  Possibly  he  expected,  al- 
though this  did  not  occur,  that  the  German  attack 
would  break  on  the  French  lines,  where  he  could  have 
used  his  reserves  for  counter-attack.  To  do  this  the 
reserves  ought  to  have  been  kept  together  unbroken. 

"Only  by  operations  on  a  grand  scale  could  Foch 
have  restored  the  old  proportion,  and  his  reserves 
were  sufficient  for  the  task.  But  the  detachments 
available  were  dispersed  in  different  directions,  sc 
that  they  were  not  used  in  combination.  Foch  could 
not  take  the  great  and  necessary  decision  of  creat- 
ing fresh  positions  for  further  operations,  but  clung 
painfully  to  every  kilometer  of  ground,  and  endeav- 
ored only  to  patch  up  the  front,  in  order  to  check 
the  forward  movement  of  the  German  troops. 

"But  he  went  further.  He  not  only  dissipated 
his  reserve  army,  but  denuded  other  sectors  as  well. 
The  important  Chemhvdes-Dames  ought  never  to  have 
been  weakened  in  this  fashion.  For  this  Foch  was 
solely  to  blame,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
surprised  by  the  German  attack  in  this  direction.  He 
was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  Germans  would 
advance  on  the  north  wing  to  seize  the  Channel  coast. 

"It  seems  also  that  Foch — and  all  the  Allies,  as 
is  indicated  by  Bonar  Law's  speech— failed  to  grasp 
the  essential  of  the  war,  and  considered  the  objective 
of  the  German  campaign  to  be,  not  the  fettering  of 
the  Entente  reserves  and  the  destruction  of  their  arm- 
ies, but  the  capture  of  certain  localities  (Calais, 
Amiens).  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  dispatch  of  his  reserves  to  the  extreme 
north  wing,  where  their  communications  and  strateg- 
ical situation  are  as  bad  as  can  be;  and  they  are  not 
precisely  where  they  are  most  wanted. 

"Even  where  Foch  has  thrown  his  reserves  into 
line,  he  finds  himself  in  a  very  unfavorable  position, 
for  example,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Compiegne. 
But  as  Paris  is  threatened  from  that  direction,  he  ob- 
stinately attempts  to  hold  the  line,  and  is  said  to  have 
prepared  another  position  in  the  rear.  This  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  he  is  determined  to  contest  every  kilo- 
meter, and  signifies  the  complete  abandonment  of  any 
initiative.  The  results  of  his  leadership  have  been 
disastrous.  This  is  the  more  noticeable,  because  all 
reports  agree  that  his  troops  have  fought  bravely. 
Their  want  of  success  is  due  solely  to  bad  general- 
ship." 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  July  12.  This  was  directed  less  against 
General  Foch  personally  than  against  the  entire  High 
Command  of  the  Allies: 

"General  Foch,  and  with  him  the  War  Council 
of  the  Entente,  decided  against  an  offensive — not  re- 
cently after  the  victorious  German  offensive  when  the 
Foch  reserve  army  had  been  broken,  but  reached  this 
conclusion  during  the  Winter,  when  it  was  certain 
that  the  German  Higher  Command  was  bringing 
strong  forces  from  the  east  to  the  west.  A  Napoleon 
would  not  have  waited  for  this  but  would  have  fallen 
upon  his  opponent  and  endeavored  to  defeat  him  be- 
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fore  reinforcements  arrived.  The  Allies,  although 
they  had  a  superiority  in  numbers  at  their  disposal, 
decided  against  such  a  Napoleonic  maneuver.  Why? 
It  cannot  be  accepted  that  the  Allies'  leaders  mis- 
judged the  situation  or  that  they  were  surprised  by 
the  German  troop  movements.  One  can  only  see  in 
their  decision  a  confession  that  they  regarded  an 
offensive,  in  view  of  previous  experiences,  as  hope- 
less; it  was  a  public  acknowledgement  of  German 
superiority.  In  this  they  renounced  their  own  initia- 
tive and  left  the  German  Command  a  free  hand  to  de- 
termine the  time  and  preparations  of  their  attack. 
Perhaps  they  regarded  their  positions,  which  their 
press  always  maintained  were  unassailable,  were  such 
as  to  permit  them  to  counter-attack  with  a  strong  re- 
serve army.  If  such  a  plan  existed,  it  was  entirely 
overturned  by  the  success  of  the  German  offensive. 
The  German  troops  broke  down  the  resistance  without 
battering  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall.  The 
Franco-British  positions  were  over-run,  and  the  Al- 
lies' reserves  had  to  be  brought  into  the  battle  to  re- 
store the  shattered  front  and  prevent  complete  defeat. 
A  large  strategic  counter-offensive,  therefore,  became 
impossible  and  the  Entente  was  forced  to  take  the 
defensive. 

"That  these  local  actions  still  continue  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  they  have  not  been  successful 
and  that  when  the  next  German  offensive  does  come, 


it  will  again  be  a  complete  surprise.  The  strategic 
situation  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable  to 
our  enemies." 

An  Offensive  by  the  Allies 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  June  28, 
quotes  certain  British  papers  to  the  effect  that  an 
offensive  will  be  made  by  the  Allies.  It  ridicules 
this  rumor  as  "pure  bluff."  "Foch  is  caught  in  the 
German  vice.  He  has  changed  his  position  because 
he  is  in  no  position  to  abandon  Calais,  Amiens  or 
Paris.  He  is  pinned  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Ourcq.  All  that  is  left  for  him  to  do  is  to  with- 
draw to  his  positions  at  Crouil,  Senlis,  Nentheuil  and 
Crouy.  He  is  unable  to  retake  the  initiative.  If  he 
speaks,  it  is  merely  to  heighten  the  morale  of  the 
Allies  and  to  disquiet  German  opinion." 

The  Strassburger  Post,  June  27,  summarizes  the 
hopeless  position  in  which  the  Allies  now  find  them- 
selves. "France  needs  reserves,  but  where  will  she 
find  them?  The  French  have  been  bled  white;  the 
English  admit  they  are  suffering  from  a  shortage  in 
man  power.  The  Belgians  have  extended  their  front 
and  now  complain  that  they  are  no  longer  relieved; 
and  the  Italians,  on  their  part,  agree  that  the  five 
Italian  Divisions  in  France  would  be  doing  better 
to  defend  their  own  country.  General  Diaz  has  re- 
quested their  return." 
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Conrad's  Failure  on  the  Grappa 
Luigi   Ambrosini,  in  the  Stampa,    (June  22). 
"The  Grappa  is  the  keystone  of  the  sector  formed 
by  the  tablelands  and  the  Piave.    The  Italian  posi- 
tions were  unfavorable,  the  trenches  were  situated 
on  the  edges  of  the  promontory,  which  dropped  in 
precipitous  slopes  behind  our  lines  to  the  plain.  The 
Austrian  Command  counted  on  the  irresistible  suc- 
cess of  the  first  shock  supported  by  the  fire  of  1,200 
guns,  of  which  60  were  305  mm.  caliber.  Conrad's 
intelligence  was  at  fault.   The  Austrians  thought  they 
were  immensely  stronger  than  we  were,  and  despised 
us.    The  soldiers  had  been  told  that  a  gas  bombard- 
ment would  be  enough  to  break  our  lines.    They  did 
not  seem  to  reflect  that  all  our  soldiers  would  be  pro- 
vided with  gas  masks.    They  thought  our  army  was 
utterly  wretched,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  fight 
with  little  more  than  the  munitions  saved  during  the 
October  retreat.    Thus  the  Austrian  preparation,  far 
from  being  formidable,  was  full  of  mistakes. 

"The  enemy,  who  did  not  even  know  the  power 
of.  our  artillery,  showed  negligence  in  his  prepara- 
tions, which  from  the  very  first  day  discounted  his 
success.  Our  resistance  made  the  men  of  the  enemy 
lose  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  their  lead- 
ers. Thus  the  illusions  of  the  Austrian  Command 
contributed  to  the  demoralization  of  the  troops.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  chief  attack  was  to  take  place 
in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  Grappa.  The  examina- 
tion of  about  1000  prisoners  belonging  to  seven  divi- 
sions has*  allowed  us  to  reconstruct  Conrad's  plan. 


"The  attacking  forces  comprised  the  26th  Army 
Corps,  under  the  order  of  General  Ernst  Horsetzki, 
based  on  Fonzaso,  and  the  15th  Corps,  commanded 
by  General  Scotti.  The  26th  Corps  had  the  27th  and 
the  32nd  Divisions  in  the  line,  and  the  4th  in  reserve. 
The  front  of  attack  extended  from  the  Rocce  di  An- 
zini,  which  dominates  the  Brenta,  to  the  Val  Cesilla. 
The  27th  Division  attacked  with  the  85th  and  the 
67th  Regiments,  which  were  reinforced  by  the  25th 
and  the  34th.    The  enemy  was  able  to  occupy  the 
Col  Moschin;  the  67th  Regiment  almost  reached  the 
limits  of  the  mountainous  barrier.    The  31st  Divi- 
sion attacked  on  the  front  Asolone-Val  Cesilla,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  past  our  front  lines,  but  beyond 
these  an  invincible  resistance  stopped  its  progress. 
The  4th  Division  remained  in  reserve  in  its  original 
position. 

"The  1st  Army  Corps  comprised  two  divisions, 
the  60th  and  the  55th;  it  attacked  from  Monte  Per- 
tica  to  the  Val  Calbino.  In  its  first  attack  the  60th 
Division  brought  all  its  regiments  into  action;  the 
109th  and  the  12th,  19th,  and  41st  Battalions  of 


Feldjaeger  attacked  Monte  Rivon,  in  combination 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  26th  Corps.  The  105th  was 
to  march  from  Col  Tasson  in  the  direction  of  the 
Grappa.  The  5th  was  to  capture  Monte  Casonet.  On 
the  left  the  55th  Division  attacked  with  all  its  four 
regiments  in  the  sector  Col  dell'Orso-Valderoa. 
The  2nd  and  the  4th  attacked  the  Col  dell'Orso  and 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Solarolo.  The  6th  and 
7th  attacked  Solarolo  on  the  north. 

"The  enemy's  operation  was  on  a  grand  scale. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  failure  was  the  promptitude 
and  the  unheard-of  violence  of  our  artillery  and  our 
counter-attacks;  the  enemy  reserves  suffered  heavy 
losses;  the  communications  between  the  commands 
and  the  units  engaged,  and  between  the  latter  and  their 
reinforcements,  were  cut.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
regiments  which  had  been  able  to  attain  their  objec- 
tives were  decimated.    As  soon  as  the  reinforcing 
troops  attempted  to  move,  our  barrage  fire  dispersed 
them.   The  85th  Regiment  was  completely  destroyed; 
the  77th  lost  70  per  cent  of  its  effectives  in  dead  and 
wounded.     These  two  reserve  regiments,  severely 
tried,  had  to  retire  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  an  opera- 
tion which  threw  the  reserves  into  disorder.  The 
32nd  Division  which  attacked  towards  Valle  San 
Lorenzo  and  Monte  Coston,  was  thrown  back  by  our 
prompt   counter-attacks  to  its  starting   point.  The 
losses  of  the  storm  troops  were  such  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  out  their  reserves  from  the  very  first;  the 
4th  Division  met  with  such  severe  losses  in  marching 
forward  that  it  was  unable  to  come  into  action.  As 
early,  therefore,  as  the  second  day  the  26th  Corps 
had  met  with  a  complete  check. 

"In  the  1st  Corps,  the  60th  Division  was  only  able 
to  make  very  little  progress,  and  received  the  order 
to  retire  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  its  losses  were  considerable.  The  55th 
Division,  composed  of  Bosnian  regiments,  was  com- 
pletely driven  back  in  the  course  of  such  a  confused 
action  that  the  prisoners  have  not  been  able  to  give 
us  precise  information  as  to  the  fate  of  their  divi- 
sion. 

"There  remains  for  discussion  the  15th  Corps, 
which  was  on  the  front  Val  Calcino-Piave.  The 
50th  Division  was  to  attack  in  the  sector  Monte  Spi- 
noncia-Val  Calcino;  the  20th  Division  of  Honved  was 
to  advance  on  the  Tomba  from  Fener.  The  50th  at- 
tacked with  two  regiments,  the  1st  and  the  133rd. 
Some  units  of  the  latter  were  able  to  reach  Val  Scura. 
The  first  was  stopped  on  the  western  slopes  of  Monte 
Salton.  Counter-attacked  as  they  were,  the  soldiers 
of  the  133rd  had  to  retire  or  to  yield.  The  133rd 
Regiment  is  "hors-de-combat;"  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
the  1st  completely  destroyed.  As  to  the  20th  Division 
of  the  Honved,  bombarded  when  in  full  concentra- 
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tion,  it  had  to  slow  down  its  attack,  and  finally  to 
give  up  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  50th, 
which  was  on  its  flank:" 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

The  Fifth  German  Offensive 

The  renewal  of  the  offensive  on  July  14-15  passed 
with  briefest  mention  in  the  German  press.  In  the 
first  two  days  the  official  communiques  were  pub- 
lished with  practically  no  comment.  Even  the  Wolff 
Bureau  abstained  from  its  detailed  narrativeis  of 
heroic  German  deeds. 

After  the  first  day  it  was  announced  that  the  Ger- 
man Army  was  accomplishing  a  greater  victory  than 
the  territory  captured  would  indicate. 

The  element  of  surprise,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear, was  slight,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Allies, 
favored  by  the  terrain,  made  the  German  advance 
extremely  difficult.  By  surmounting  all  these  the 
German  Stosstruppen  are  worthy  of  greater  glory 
than  in  all  previous  combats,  it  was  declared. 

rheims 

The  capture  of  Rheims,  explains  the  German 
press,  would  be  but  an  incident  in  the  German  ad- 
vance. The  occupation  of  the  city,  now  that  the 
heights  are  held,  has  no  particular  military  value. 
It  suffices  to  block  the  city  as  has  been  done  by  occu- 
pying the  positions  of  la  Neuvillette,  Betheny  and 
Witry-les-Reims.  To  quote  the  Muenchner  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  July  17:  "It  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  fortress,  but  such  would  be 
but  a  purely  tactical  operation,  a  success  both  costly 
and  apart  from  the  general  considerations.  Such  an 
attack  would  have  cost  more  than  the  gain  would 
justify,  and  each  drop  of  German  blood  should  be 
economized."  Other  papers  use  this  encircling  of 
Rheims  to  prove  "Hindenburg's  preoccupation  not  to 
sacrifice  needlessly  the  lives  of  his  men." 

The  Munich  paper  continues:  "It  is  only  possi- 
ble for  the  French  to  defend  Rheims  as  long  as  the 
two  lines  Epernay-Rheims  and  Chalons-Rheims  re- 
main in  their  possession.  If  we  can  menace  these 
lines  strategically,  the  position  of  the  French  within 
the  city  becomes  worse  than  if  we  were  to  make  a 
frontal  attack. 

"We  have  menaced  the  city  in  two  ways — first, 
by  throwing  back  the  Franco-Italian  troops  on  the 
Eastern  salient  of  the  Marne  triangle;  secondly,  by 
the  attack  of  the  armies  of  Meudra  and  von  Einem 
directed  toward  the  French  right  wing,  which  lies 
along  the  railway  line  of  Chalons-Rheims. 

the  element  of  surprise 

The  German  press  is  divided  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  attack  was  a  surprise  to  the  French. 
The  Muenchen-Ausburger  Abendzeitung,  July  17, 
writes:  "East  of  Rheims,  the  shock  was  such  that 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  fighting. 
...  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  important  French 
withdrawal  south  of  the  Marne  leads  again  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy  was  taken  by  surprise. 


All  the  sacrifices  made  by  Foch  in  testing  our  lines 
these  last  weeks  have  been  in  vain." 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  July  17,  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion:    "Despite  all  efforts  of  the  French  com- 
mand to  find  out  where  the  blow  would  fall,  the 
French  were  taken  by  surprise  when  it  fell  on  both 
,  sides  of  Rheims." 

General  von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
July  17,  announced  joyfully:  "The  intentions  of 
the  German  High  Command  continue  enshrouded  in 
an  impenetrable  veil.  It  is  prodigious  that  for  the 
fourth  time  the  enemy  looked  for  the  German  attack- 
everywhere  except  in  the  region  where  it  actually 
took  place.  It  now  has  broken  on  both  sides  of 
Rheims  in  a  sector  where  the  French  did  not  even 
make  reconnaissances.  History,  one  clay,  will  throw 
light  on  the  ruses  of  our  High  Command  to  hide 
these  preparations.  The  world  will  be  astonished  at 
their  scope." 

Other  critics,  writing  later  and  better  informed, 
adopted  the  opposite  thesis  and  declared  that  the 
French  knew  the  place  decided  for  the  attack  and 
that  the  German  victory  is  all  the  greater  because 
it  proved  that  the  French,  even  with  knowledge,  were 
unable  to  resist  the  German  drive. 

Kalkschmidt,  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  17, 
noted  that  for  three  days  back  the  enemy  expected 
a  German  attack  in  Champagne  and  also  probably 
foresaw  detailed  operations  along  the  Marne.  "He 
undoubtedly  attempted  to  make  his  defensive  prepa- 
rations accord  with  our  offensive  ones.  The  enemy 
knew  that  his  miscellaneous  forces,  the  French,  Amer- 
icans and  Italians,  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  shock 
of  our  battalions  and  the  destructive  fire  of  our  artil- 
lery. The  enemy  General  Staff,  therefore,  had  with- 
drawn their  center  of  resistance  to  the  second  lines. 
Following  obviously  a  preconceived  plan,  their  coun- 
ter-attacks took  place  at  the  second  lines,  behind 
which  were  their  deeply  echelonned  batteries." 

The  German  wireless  of  July  18  confirms  this  by 
quoting  a  Major  of  the  101st  French  Infantry  Regi- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  attack  was  expected  for  the 
15th.  He  is  supposed  to  have  said:  "All  disposi- 
tions were  taken.  The  Infantry  was  echelonned 
deeply;  the  feeble  effectives  in  the  first  line  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  fight  to  the  last  man,  the  field  ar- 
tillery had  been  drawn  back  and  hidden  batteries 
received  orders  to  withhold  their  fire.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  attack,  the  C.-in-C.  telephoned  to  the  regi- 
ments that  it  was  due  at  12:10  o'clock. 

"With  all  these  preparations,  the  French  were 
surprised  on  their  advanced  positions,  as  is  proved 
by  the  facility  with  which  certain  German  divisions 
supplied  themselves  from  the  front  French  lines." 

FIRST  PHASES  OF  THE  BATTLE 

The  German  press  notes  with  some  surprise  the 
defensive  measures  taken  by  Foch.  These  they  char- 
acterize as  a  new  departure  for  the  French,  and  of 
a  nature  which  will  oblige  the  German  Staff  to  de- 
velop some  new  method  of  attack. 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  17, 
asks  why  it  is  that  the  French,  who,  west  of  Rheims 
are  fighting  so  bitterly  for  each  inch  of  ground,  on 
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the  East  of  the  city,  go  back  to  the  second  line  with- 
out accepting  combat.  "Is  this  due  to  want  of  unity 
in  Command?  Or  is  this  in  the  hope  of  holding  the 
lines,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  city?  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  Foch  proposes  to  develop  an 
extensive  counter-attack  on  the  Soissons-Chateau 
Thierry  line,  and  utilize  here  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  who  are  probably  now  at 

the  French  front." 

In  the  Muenchen-Ausburger  Abendzeitung,  July 
18,  Scheuermann  writes  from  General  Headquarters 
that  the  French  are  doing  their  best  to  copy  German 
defensive  methods.  "Not  daring  to  receive  the  initial 
shock  of  our  frontal  attack,  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  withdrawing  to  their  second  positions." 

The  accredited  correspondent  of  the  Morgen  Post, 
July  17,  writes:    "The  French  have  used  a  new  de- 
fensive method  in  this  battle,  leaving  their  first  lines 
but  feebly  defended,  they  prepared  their  second  for 
a  vigorous  defense.    It  was  before  these  second  lines 
that  the  fighting  is  now  going  on.    It  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  German  attack  will  advance,  but 
judging  from  the  present  situation,  the  results  will 
be  very  satisfactory.    Once  more,  we  have  proved 
that  the  enemy  positions .  are  not  impregnable,  and 
that  German  fighting  exceeds  everywhere  our  chief's 
wish  to  enter  into  decisive  combat.    The  advance  of 
von  Boehm's  Army  beyond  the  Marne  is  forcing  the 
French  General  Staff  to  withdraw  further  reserves 
from  the  Marne  and  from  Champagne  in  order  to 
defend  the  route  to  Paris.    They  find  themselves 
forced  to  concentrate  their  reserves  just  where  the 
German  General  Staff  would  have  them. 

"By  capturing  the  Champagne  hills,  the  German 
troops  have  assured  themselves  an  important  tactical 
position.  This  can  serve  as  a  spring-board  for  the 
German  troops  to  jump  over  into  the  plain.  Thus 
menaced,  the  French  General  Staff  is  obliged  to  im- 
mobilize considerable  effectives  here  and  in  this  way 
reduce  the  reserves  available  for  use  elsewhere.  All 
this  shows  that  the  German  offensive  has  met  with 
complete  success,  and  that  the  general  situation  is 
progressively  turning  in  our  favor.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  now  whether  the  German  Staff  will  continue 
the  offensive  in  this  sector  or  in  some  new  field  of 
operations." 

Vorwaerts,  July  18,  notes  the  use  of  new  defen- 
sive tactics  by  the  French  and  also  remarks:  "The 
present  battles  are  noteworthy,  not  only  for  the  un- 
accustomed activity  of  the  French  infantry,  and  at 
certain  points,  of  American,  but  also  because  of  the 

new  defensive  tactics  which  Foch  is  using  

This  has  naturally  somewhat  diminished  the  effects 
of  German  artillery  preparation.  New  tactics  of  this 
sort,  borrowed  from  Hindenburg  and  used  in  experi- 
ments by  Foch  before  Compiegne,  demands,  on  our 
part,  a  new  method  of  attack." 

The  papers  of  the  17th  note  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance which  confronted  the  forces  of  von  Boehm  ad- 
vancing toward  the  Marne.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  July  17,  writes:  "The  enemy  attempted  by 
every  means  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Marne  and,  in 
his  withdrawal  beyond  the  river,  used  every  possi- 


ble means  of  resistance.  The  passage  of  the  Marne 
was  difficult.  The  bridges  built  by  our  engineers  were 
constantly  menaced  by  the  fire  of  enemy  guns  and 
by  bombing  squadrons.  None  the  less,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river  at  many  points. 

"Between  the  Marne  and  the  Adre,  our  troops 
have  advanced  with  equal  success.  Our  patrols  and 
shock  troops  have  advanced  to  a  depth  of  ten  kilo- 
meters on  a  front  of  20  kilometers  in  the  Vast  for- 
est of  Rheims,  which  lies  between  the  two  armies-. 
The  Eastern  edge  of  the  woods  is  especially  forti- 
fied by  heavy  batteries,  well  hidden.  The  strength 
of  the  enemy  on  this  front  is  no  less  than  in  Cham- 
pagne. We  have  noted  the.  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  the  Argonne,  among  which  is  an  American  Divi- 
sion. The  pocket  of  Rheims  is  obviously  being  tight- 
ened." 

NOT  TRYING  FOR  TERRITORIAL  GAINS 

Some  of  the  German  papers  seem  to  fear  that 
the  results  of  the  present  operations  will  riot  be  all 
that  had  been  anticipated.  Already  these  papers  re- 
turn to  the  old  idea  that  crushing  the  enemy  and  not 
mere  territorial  gains  is  the  real  objective  of  the  Ger- 
man High  Command.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
June  16,  writes:  "The  German  High  Command  is 
not  particularly  preoccupied  with  capturing  territory 
or  some  particular  city — although  they  estimate  cer- 
tain of  these  gains  for  their  high  morale  value.  First 
of  all  they  propose  to  destroy  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  force  him  to  conclude  peace. 
By  our  success  of  yesterday,  we  are  approaching  this 
end  with  large  strides." 

DIFFICULTIES  CONFRONTING  THE  GERMANS 

The  accredited  correspondents  write  at  great 
length  concerning  the  obstacles  before  the  advancing 
German  forces.  Not  only  was  the  element  of  sur- 
prise lacking,  but  also  the  difficulties  of  the  terrain, 
and  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  Allies  were  such 
as  to  make  the  progress  of  the  brave  German  troops 
extremely  difficult.  All  of  the  papers  admit  that  the 
Allied  forces  fought  valiantly.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  July  17,  notes  that  "the  enemy  resisted  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Marne  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  tenacity.  His  positions  on  the  forest  lands  and 
on  the  heights  were  well  adapted  for  a  defensive. 
But  he  could  not  withstand  the  German  onslaught. 
Our  losses,  despite  the  difficulties  of  the  terrain  and 
the  extended  counter-preparations,  are  within  reason- 
able limits." 

Another  edition  of  the  same  paper  declared: 
"The  territorial  advantage  realized  the  first  day,  as 
every  one  can  see,  is  less  than  in  our  previous  offen- 
sives. It  would  be  a  mistake  today  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  this.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
field  of  attack  is  a  difficult  one.  The  capture  of  the 
first  enemy  lines  met  violent  resistance.  On  one  side, 
we  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Marne,  and  on  the  other, 
to  capture  heights  where  the  assault  was  necessarily 
delayed." 

The  Kreuzzeitung  of  July  17  notes  that  "the  Ger- 
man lines  west  of  Rheims  are  open  to  a  flank  attack, 
similar  to  those  which  gave  the  Germans  such  note- 
worthy results  in  recent  previous  offensives.    It  is  to 
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be  foreseen  that  these  flank  attacks  will  take  place 
west  of  Rheims. 

"The  attacking  German  armies  have  once  again 
accomplished  admirable  exploits.  They  found  them- 
selves before  an  enemy  who  expected  their  drive,  and 
who  was  organized  in  depth  and  ready  to  defend  his 
positions.  Moreover,  the  terrain  is  especially  un- 
favorable in  Champagne.  For  this  reason,  we  should 
especially  admire  4the  accomplishments  of  our  Ger- 
man troops  beyond  the  Marne,  and  in  the  wooded 
regions  north  of  this  river." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  July  17,  mentions  im- 
portant French  counter-attacks  as  imminent  and 
would  prove  by  this  succession  of  counter-attacks 
"how  much  the  French  have  been  impressed  by  the 
recent  German  victories." 

The  German  press  is  peculiarly  reticent  about 
predicting  the  course  of  future  operations.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  the  German  press  is  putting  as 
little  emphasis  as  possible  on  the  present  operation 
in  order  to  diminish  the  effects  of  the  announcement 
of  a  check.  Most  of  the  papers  state  that  they  do  not 
pretend  to  penetrate  the  projects  of  Ludendorff.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  asks  what  possible  significance 
could  an  advance  have  beyond  the  Marne.    Von  Ar- 


denne  repeats  the  same  question  in  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  July  17.  "One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  The 
population  of  Paris  is  trembling,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  being  forced  by  General  Guillaumat  to  work  on 
the  defenses  of  the  city.  These,  it  appears,  are  des- 
tined to  impress  the  aggressor  by  their  extent,  but 
which  in  this  very  fact  have  their  weakness." 

Colonel  Egli,  the  mouth-piece  in  Switzerland  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  in  the  Basler  Nachrichten, 
July  10,  concludes  that  by  crossing  the  Mame  and 
enlarging  their  bridge-head,  the  Germans  have  real- 
ized all  that  they  had  intended  in  this  offensive.  "The 
French  have  been  unable  either  to  block  or  to  force 
back  their  adversary.  If  the  Germans  have  not  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly  at  this  point,  it  is  because  they 
must  move  their  infantry  and  artillery  across  the 
Marne  and  all  this  takes  time.  .  .  .  It  is  still 
too  soon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  German  attack 
of  the  15th  and  16th.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  merely  constitutes  a  part  of  a  large  scale  offen- 
sive. The  opening  of  a  bridge-head  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Marne  will  only  produce  its  results  as  the 
offensive  unfolds.  For  the  moment,  it  suffices  to  note 
that  the  Allies,  despite  the  important  support  they 
have  received  from  Italy  and  America,  were  not  able 
to  offset  the  German  attack." 
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The  Offensive  to  Date 
Henry  Bidou,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  July  25, 
discusses  the  eight  days  of  the  offensive  from  the 
15th,  in  its  aspect  as  an  event  of  the  war,  rather  than 
as  a  detached  maneuver.  De  Civrieux,  in  the  Matin, 
July  25  and  26,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  terrain  to  be  faced,  and  adds  that  30 
reserve  divisions  are  apparently  being  concentrated 
between  Amiens  and  Ypres,  which  may  indicate  a 
possible  maneuver  of  Ludendorff's  in  the  near  fu- 

Bidou  says  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  but  35 
German  divisions  on  the  East  Front  and  Hindenburg  s 
concentration  of  some  210  divisions  on  the  West 
placed  Petain  and  Haig  on  the  defensive  for  1918, 

but  goes  on:  , 

"They  had  fully  agreed,  however,  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  for  a  counter-offensive  and  planned 
an  attack  with  light  tanks  in  liaison  with  infantry, 
a  maneuver  which  reduces  machine-gun  nests,  and  m 
general,  any  obstacles  to  advance. 
&    "In  the  latter  half  of  June,  despite  the  extreme 
precautions  and  perfect  camouflage  of  the  enemy 
it  became  apparent  that  the  attack  would  be  delivered 
in  Champagne.   This  was  the  moment  the  French  had 
awaited  four  months.   Their  own  preparations  m  ma- 
teriel were  completed  at  this  moment.    The  plan 
agreed  upon  had  two  goals:  the  stopping  of  the  Ger- 
man advance,  and  a  thrust  at  von  Boehn's  flank  by 
a  mass  advancing  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne. 

"The  plans  of  the  Command  were  realized  point 
for  point.  Gourand  and  Berthelot,  with  their  armies, 
formed  the  pivot,  those  of  Mangin  and  Degoutte  con- 
stituted the  wing  of  maneuver  and  succeeded  in 
launching  their  flank  attack  on  the  18th;  this  was 
completed  on  the  20th  by  an  attack  on  the  front  of 
Mitry's  army,  which  was  between  the  two  preceding 
groups." 

De  Civrieux,  Matin,  July  25,  summarizes  the 
present  situation  in  the  Marne  pocket  where  the  Ger- 
man reserves  are  being  brought  up: 

"They  (the  reserves)  have  available  a  territory 
with  rather  favorable  resources  for  defense,  but  badly 
provided  with  communications.  To  the  north  of  the 
Ourcq,  our  forces  are  before  Oulchy  with  the  inten- 
tion of  dominating  Chalmont  Hill  from  an  oval 
height,  as  it  is  certain  the  Germans  hope  to  make  a 
stand  at  this  point.  South  of  the  Ourcq,  having 
crossed  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  road,  our 
troops  are  facing  a  large,  brook  valley;  beyond,  the 
ground,  generally  wooded,  ascends  a  slight  slope. 

"In  the  sector  nearer  the  Marne,  the  Americans 
have  still  to  cross  rather  rolling  plateaux  before  gain- 
ing Fere  Forest.    Between  this  forest  and  that  of  Ris, 


there  runs  a  defile  traversed  by  the  highway  from 
Chateau  Thierry  to  la  Fere,  which  allows  an  exit 
from  the  Maine  valley  on  the  north.  Such  a  passage, 
with  the  village  of  Charmel  at  the  bottom,  would  be 
hard  to  force — it  will  probably  be  turned. 

"On  the  heights  near  the  Mountain  of  Rheims, 
the  terrain  is  a  rough  region  of  thickets  and  woods. 
The  tendency  is  to  establish  parallel  fronts  between 
Soissons  and  Dormans— some  40  kilometers— which 
has  become  the  principal  front." 

To  this  statement  on  the  present  status  of  the  of- 
fensive, de  Civrieux,  on  July  26,  adds: 

"The  greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  our 
definite  information  that  between  Amiens  and  Ypres, 
all  the  reserves  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  some 
30  divisions,  are  being  kept  intact,  and  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  carrying  out  concentrations. 

"If  it  be  remembered  that  Ludendorff's  offen- 
sives hitherto  have  been  of  a  double  character,  with 
short  intervals  between  blows  (Picardy  and  Flanders; 
Ailette  and  the  Montdidier-Noyon  front),  it  would 
appear  that  the  maneuver  about  Rheims  and  on  the 
Marne  was  to  be  followed  closely  by  one  against  the 
British." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

Labor  and  Pacifism 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  many  British 
labor  leaders  are  strongly  tainted  with  pacifism.  One 
who  is  not  a  pacifist  is  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  a  Labor  Party 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  vig- 
orous denunciation  of  the  British  type  which  he  ab- 
hors, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  prominently 
displayed  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  July  20,  and  the 
Times,  July  20. 

"German  propaganda  press  representation  is  as 
rife  in  this  country  as  I  daresay  it  is  in  your  own. 
In  this  country  what  is  really  the  most  insidious  form 
of  German  propaganda  is  actively  expressed  by  a  con- 
glomeration of  political  freaks  and  faddists  who  ap- 
pear to  be  possessed  of  immense  funds  and  means  of 
doing  their  reprehensible  work.  .  .  .  They  are 
able  to  buy  halls  for  15,000  pounds  sterling,  whereas 
before  the  war  they  could  not  raise  15  pence.  This 
has  actually  taken  place  in  one  of  the  northern  wool- 
len districts  in  England.  A  very  small  but  malig- 
nantly active  number,  mostly  of  the  middle  class, 
parasitic  type  of  political  and  social  adventurer,  are 
engaged  in  what  is  really  the  most  sinister  and  treach- 
erous work.  What  marks  them  as  sneaks  is  that 
they  will  not  admit  their  pro-Germanism,  and  they 
do  this  on  their  history  as  'Pacifists,'  which  is  as  re- 
pugnant as  it  is  despicable.  They  have  never  done 
other  than  excuse  German  atrocities,  they  never  ut- 
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tered  a  protest  against  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
the  sinking  of  the  hospital  ships,  the  Belgian  Prince, 
the  U-hoat  horrors,  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
and  Polish  Jews,  and  the  outrages  of  the  Germans  on 
the  Russian  front.  They  did  not  even  help  to  circu- 
late the  remonstrances  of  the  small  but  plucky  cote- 
rie of  Germans  who  have  denounced  the  Kaiser  and 
Germany  as  forcing  a  war  of  annexation  and  im- 
perialistic ambitions." 

ENEMY  PRESS  Austrian  and  German 

German  and  Austrian  Comment  on  the 
Mount  Vernon  Speech 

The  different  German  and  Austrian  newspapers 
are  formulating  each  its  own  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion that  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  at  Washing- 
ton's tomb  (July  14),  did  not  successfully  appease 
the  manes  of  the  Great  Virginian.  They  find  the 
nation's  present  Government  little  in  accord  with  the 
conservative  reticence  and  high  integrity  of  its 
founder. 

The  mildest  as  well  as  the  most  exhaustive  com- 
ment at  hand  is  that  of  George  Bernhard  (Vossische 
Zeitung,  July  8).  He  professes  to  subscribe  heartily 
to  the  essential  content  of  the  speech,  but  avers  that 
it  should  be  elaborated  by  a  discussion  of  definite 
peace  terms.  "An  understanding  might  easily  be 
reached  upon  the  basis  of  Wilson's  summary  of  the 
war  aims.  In  the  matter  of  disarmanent  Germany 
will  take  exactly  the  same  attitude  as  England  and 
Japan;  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  refuse  to 
open  negotiations  on  this  subject.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment takes  a  sympathetic  interest  in  nationalist 
movements  and  the  claims  which  are  incident  to  them. 
It  will  use  its  influence  with  Austria-Hungary  to  in- 
sure due  consideration  for  the  rights  of  nations,  pro- 
vided England  evinces  a  corresponding  inclination 
to  make  concessions  to  India  and  Ireland.  No  propo- 
sition to  procure  lasting  peace  will  be  opposed  in 
Germany;  an  institution  for  this  purpose  is  logically 
complimentary  to  general  disarmament."  With  ref- 
erence to  the  boundary  difficulties  and  the  settlement 
of  colonial  disputes,  Mr.  Bernhard  is  more  diffuse. 

Treaties,  he  insists,  must  be  made  between  the 
two  individual  powers  affected,  acting  separately, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  or  the  sup- 
port of  their  allies,  thus:  "Italy  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, France  with  Germany,  Germany  with  Belgium, 
and  Austria-Hungary  with  Serbia.     Another  under- 


standing will  be  necessary  between  Germany  and  the 
Russian  Government — Bolshevik  or  otherwise — rela- 
tive to  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  In  conclusion. 
Belgian  independence  is  to  be  completely  re-estab- 
lished, all  German  colonies  are  to  be  restored,  and 
the  merchants  of  the  Central  Powers  are  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  rights  and  their  over-sea  possessions. 
England  will  evacuate  the  Turkish  territories  of  Per- 
sia; Egypt  will  be  restored  to  the  position  it  held 
before  the  war.  The  Dardanelles  will  be  open  to 
Russian  commerce  when  a  treaty  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  peoples  along  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea."  While  Mr.  Bernhard  declares  that  his  pro- 
posals have  no  official  weight,  he  feels  that  great 
stress  may  be  laid  on  the  response  of  the  Allied  press. 

Other  contributors  unreservedly  voice  their 
doubts  of  President  Wilson's  impartial  altruism  and 
declare  that  further  discussion  is  vain.  The  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  July  9,  replying  to  Mr. 
Bernhard,  says  in  effect: 

"Every  discussion  of  peace  is  misconstrued  by 
France  and  England.  The  Allies  themselves  never 
discuss  war  aims  without  saying  that  they  cannot 
seriously  enter  into  discussion  with  us.  The  Entente 
shows  no  inclination  to  abandon  expressed  intentions 
relative  to  German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish 
territories.  When  Lloyd  George  says  to  American 
troops,  'We  are  not  fighting  for  an  inch  of  ground," 
he  is  revamping  that  hoary  quibble,  'The  conquest 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  not  annexation,  but  the 
reparation  of  an  injustice.'  " 

In  fact,  most  of  the  papers  regard  the  speech  not 
merely  as  unfriendly,  but  as  a  distinct  menace  of 
war  to  the  knife.  President  Wilson  is  assumed  to  be 
pursuing  material  gains  under  a  mask  of  lofty  mor- 
ality and  is  exhorted,  on  behalf  of  his  country  and 
his  Allies,  to  pluck  out  the  mote  in  his  own  eye. 

(Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  July  6,  Austrian.)  "It 
would  have  accorded  better  with  free  American  tra- 
ditions had  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  the  way  to  peace. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  moral  and  social  theorist  of 
his  type  should  have  a  potent  army  at  his  back. 
Surely  the  President  cannot  be  ignorant  of  England's 
tyranny  over  Ireland  and  India;  he  is  apparently 
actuated  by  personal  rancor  against  Prussia.  His 
program  is  ostensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Central 
Powers.  This  is  no  conflict  of  the  past  and  present, 
as  he  defined  it;  America,  already  tyrannizing  over 
its  Allies,  is  attempting  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
all  Europe." 
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To  Divide  France  Into  Economic  Regions 

The  Petite  Republique,  July  26,  devotes  a  con- 
siderable article  to  the  projected  economic  regions 
of  France  as  outlined  by  M.  Clementel,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce.  This  project  is  already  under  way 
and  has  been  well  received  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Nancy,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Limoges  and  va- 
rious other  places. 

"It  is,  to  quote  Abel  Gardey,  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee due  to  the  realization  of  the  'necessity  of  an 
economic  transformation  .  .  .  to  bring  about 
the  maximum  economic  production  of  the  country. 

"This  evident  necessity  led  M.  Clementel,  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  to  a  study  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic regions.  His  initiative  was  followed,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Nancy,  Clermont-Ferrand 
and  Limoges  organized  active  propaganda  in  favor 
of  grouping  the  companies  of  their  respective  re- 


gions. 


"In  Provence,  the  representative  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  Roger  Fighiera,  director  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  affairs,  presided  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Region  of  Provence,  with  its  center  at 
Marseilles,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  region  of 
Languedoc,  with  its  seat  at  Montpelier.  M.  Fighie- 
ra's  statements  of  program  were  received  with  much 
favor  in  both  cities. 

"M.  Clementel  has  just  issued  orders  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  economic  resources  of  France,  or  rather 
for  an  inventory  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  France 
in  immediate  post  bellum  days.  This  important  work 
will  permit  us  to  prepare  to  restore  our  commerce 
and  industry  and  to  rebuild  a  new  edifice  from  the 
ruins  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  take  protective 
measures  to  assure  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try.  , 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

America  and  a  League  of  Nations 
Although  the  British  press  continues  to  discuss 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  one  important  factor 
without  which  the  League  cannot  be  a  success — the 
United  States — is  not  devoting  much  thought  to  the 
subject  at  present,  according  to  one  of  Great  Britain's 
own  leading  newspapers.  This  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  despatch  from  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Post,  printed  in  that  journal  of 
July  18:— 

"Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who  has  been  telling  Amer- 
icans that  he  objects  to  the  terms  'peace  trap'  and 
'peace  offensive'  as  vulgar  and  Prussian  and  mili- 
taristic, is  reminded  by  the  New  York  Herald  that 
when  he  gets  into  high  politics  he  is  as  a  babe  wan- 
dering in  the  woods.    Mr.  Bennett  says  the  United 


States  went  to  war  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  Herald  tells  him  he  is  mistaken.  What  the 
United  States  went  to  war  for  was  'to  help  to  crush 
the  beast  that  set  out  from  Berlin  to  devour  civiliza- 
tion. Once  that  is  accomplished  the  United  States 
may  turn  its  thoughts  to  a  League  of  Nations,  but 
not  before.' 

"Nearly  all  Englishmen  who  attempt  to  interpret 
America  to  their  benighted  countrymen  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  they  do  not  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
gressive thought,  and  thought  progresses  rapidly  on 
this  side.  The  League  of  Nations  is  under  a  cloud  in 
Washington,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  it  seems 
to  shine  so  brilliantly  to  certain  intellects  in  London. 
America,  as  the  New  York  Herald  says,  has  gone  into 
the  war  to  smash  Germany.  After  the  war  is  over  it 
may  consider  Leagues  of  Nations  and  other  ideal 
absurdities,  but  just  now  it  does  not  take  kindly  to 
anything  that  will  distract  its  attention  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  war." 

On  the  same  day  the  Daily  News  set  aside  lor 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  publicist,  considerable 
space  in  which  to  make  a  bombardment  against  both 
Mr.  Bennett  and  the  projected  League  of  Nations. 
However,  Mr.  Hewlett  is  not  without  hope  that  peace 
will  some  day  reign  secure  throughout  the  world, 
since  he  believes  that  international  labor  organiza- 
tions may  be  able  to  effect  this  great  desideratum, 
even  through  the  medium  of  a  great  world-wide 
strike : 

"I  think  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  abandon  this 
amiable  dream,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  really 
will  ensure  peace,  and  that  at  no  distant  time.  The 
opinion  of  labor  all  over  the  civilized  world  is  mass- 
ing itself,  and  before  long  will  be  the  salvation  of 
mankind.   The  only  vision  of  the  truth  is  to  be  found 
there.    Labor  sees  that  men  are  brothers,  and  that 
race-consciousness  is  destructive  of  brotherhood.  La- 
bor is  preparing  itself  for  international  co-operation; 
and  when  the  men  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  have 
secured  their  share  of  the  government  of  it,  war  will 
be  at  an  end.    I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Bennett  has  a 
notion  how  deeply  war  upon  the  present  scale  is  re- 
volting to  the  conscience  of  a  workman,  who  may 
have  had  a  good  deal  more  experience  of  what  that 
present  scale  is  than  he  himself  can  ever  have.  II 
he  could  stoop  from  his  high  politics  and  be  at  the 
pains  to  find  out,  he  might  be  on  the  right  tack  instead 
of  the  wrong.    But  high  politics  in  a  London  club 
won't  help  him  there.    I  don't  myself  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  the  end  of  war  will  come  through  an  inter- 
national Labor  Party.    A  general  strike  is  much  more 
feasible,  and  far  less  remote,  than  an  embargo  on 
Germany." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  July  18,  repeats  its 
argument  in  behalf  of  such  a  league,  and  concludes: 
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"But  for  this  two  conditions  are  necessary — the 
growth  of  international  feeling  and  the  establishment 
of  supra-national  authority.  The  first  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  for  peoples  who  at  least  profess  to  accept 
the  Christian  ethic,  and  it  exists  already  pretty  much 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  a  real  democracy.  The 
second  has  to  be  created,  and  on  its  wise  and  effective 
development  rests  our  hope  for  the  future.  Already 
many  of  the  best'  minds  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  studying  its  possibilities.  Lord  Parmoor 
is  one  of  them.  Mr.  Wilson  is  another.  They  need 
all  the  help  which  can  be  given  them  by  men  of  good- 
will everywhere." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Comments  on  the  Franco- American 
Counter-Stroke 

Foch's  counter-offensive  of  July  18  was  not 
touched  upon  by  the  German  papers  till  the  20th,  ex- 
cept in  the  brief  communiques. 

On  the  19th  there  was  a  great  deal  of  military 
comment.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  German 
bridgehead  south  of  the  Marne,  which  the  critics 
seemed  to  think  would  become  the  crux  of  the  battle. 
Baron  von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  and 
Captain  von  Salzmann  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  speak 
of  desperate  French  counter-attacks.  "The  bridge- 
head is  12  kilometers  wide  and  5  kilometers  deep. 
Our  progress  towards  the  South  has  not  yet  stopped. 
For  the  safety  of  Paris,  for  the  guarding  of  com-  I 
munications  between  the  Northern  and  Eastern  fronts, 
the  French  must  check  our  advance."  (Vossische 
Zeitung,  July  19.)  "The  cutting  of  the  main  railroad 
line  between  Nancy  and  Paris  on  June  2  was  bad 
enough.  This  makes  matters  worse."  The  Muench- 
ner  Neueste  Nachrichten  and  the  Deutsche  Tageszei- 
tung  for  the  19th,  head  their  military  articles  with 
the  title  "Bloody  French  Defeats  South  of  the 
Marne." 

(Taegliche  Rundschau,  July  19.)  "The  French 
had  long  dreaded  an  attack  between  the  Aisne  and 
Marne,  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  had  concen- 
trated their  main  forces  between  this  region  and  the 
Compeigne  sector." 


(Vossische  Zeitung,  July  19.)  "When  they  saw 
that  their  preparations  about  Rheims  and  along  the 
Marne  were  sufficient  to  prevent  a  serious  break 
through  by  the  Crown  Prince's  Armies,  they  felt  at 
liberty  to  use  these  reserves  in  a  new  move.  The  gain 
of  12  kilometers  toward  Epernay,  and  five  or 
more  over  the  Champagne  hills,  were  essentially  sub- 
ordinate operations.  They  were  intended  to  encircle 
Rheims  from  East  and  West,  to  force  the  fall  of  a 
position  that  could  not  be  taken  by  frontal  assault." 

Captain  von  Salzmann  occupies  himself  with  the 
theoretical  impossibility  of  Foch  assuming  an  offen- 
sive. "The  whole  policy  of  the  French  High  Com- 
mand is  wrong;  it  is  too  stiff  and  immovable;  the 
defense  of  such  geographical  points  as  Ypres,  Paris, 
and  Rheims  should  not  be  a  primary  goal.  Foch  is 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  defend  every  foot  of 
his  ground,  whether  it  is  justified  or  not  by  strategical 
considerations.  He  has  neither  the  men  nor  the  ma- 
teriel to  force  a  decision." 

Finally  comes  comment  on  the  actual  blow  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  The  great  corre- 
spondents have  not  yet  had  time  to  contradict  their 
former  assertions.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Julv 
20,  publishes  an  interesting  editorial.  "General  Foch 
has  succeeded  in  organizing  a  powerful  army  of  at- 
tack, and  now  seeks  to  tear  the  initiative  away  from 
the  German  High  Command.  American  troops  are 
used  for  the  first  time  in  great  masses.  The  thrust 
is  aimed  at  the  back  of  von  Boehn's  army,  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  which  are  fighting  towards  the 
South  and  East.  The  French  have  made  no  impor- 
tant gains  of  land.  Even  their  announcement  of  the 
capture  of  the  heights  southwest  of  Soissons  is  in- 
exact. Only  if  they  reach  the  line  Soissons-River 
Crise,  will  their  success  be  threatening  to  us."  (From 
the  latest  Allied  reports,  it  appears  that  Franco- Amer- 
ican troops  have  touched  the  Crise.)  "From  the 
shattering  of  this  attack  we  can  state  that  freedom  of 
operations  still  remains  on  the  German  side.  Finally, 
the  reserves  that  we  have  been  forced  to  use — and  it 
is  idle  to  deny  that  they  are  important — have  been 
offset  by  the  vain,  heavy  French  losses,  greater  than 
the  situation  can  possibly  warrant." 
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Intervention  in  Russia 

Le  Populaire  (Socialist),  July  22,  quotes  letters 
from  its  Washington  correspondent  under  date  of 
July  1,  to  the  effect  that  American  military  opinion 
is  hostile  to  intervention  in  Russia. 

"General  March  and  his  advisers  on  the  General 
Staff  are  opposed  to  any  military  invasion  of  Russia 
by  American  or  Allied  forces. 

"The  success  of  the  whole  war  depends  on  the 
result  of  the  formidable  struggle  on  the  French  front. 
Strictly  military  opinion  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  lolly 
for  the  nations  already  at  war  with  Germany  to 
undertake  an  expedition  in  another  part  of  the  world 
which  might  lead  to  a  prolonged  state  of  war  with 
the  Russian  masses  without  contributing  anything  to 
the  crushing  of  the  Kaiser's  military  machine. 

"It  is  significant  that  no  military  authority,  Amer- 
ican or  Allied,  has  echoed  the  clamor  of  the  politi- 
cians and  men  of  affairs  for  an  armed  intervention 
in  Russia.  The  chiefs  of  the  French  and  British 
armies  have  not  forgotten  the  mad  adventure  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  1915,  the  only  result  of  which  was  to 
hasten  the  conquest  of  Serbia  by  the  Austro-Germans 
and  to  bind  Turkey  closely  to  the  Central  Powers. 

"Intervention  by  way  of  Siberia  could  be  made 
only  with  a  Japanese  army,  and  President  Wilson  is 
afraid  of  the  deplorable  effect  a  Japanese  expedition 
would  produce  on  the  Russians. 

"American  opinion  observes  that  the  same  people 
favor  intervention  in  Russia  who  two  years  ago  de- 
manded the  military  conquest  of  Mexico.  They  are 
certainly  reactionary  elements. 

"Today  war  between  the  Allies  and  Russia  would 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  of  Prussian  victories." 

ENEMY  PRESS — Austrian  and  German 

Retirement  of  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff 
Rumors  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Austrian  Field 
Marshal,  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  have  long  been 
in  the  air,  but  only  unofficially  until  the  Imperial 
message  of  July  15,  1918.  This  grants  Conrad's  re- 
quest to  be  relieved  from  his  post.  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt,  July  17.  "In  the  recent  drive  in  Italy, 
von  Hoetzendorff  commanded  the  Austrian  forces 
in  the  mountain  region.  His  dismissal  is  probably 
due  to  his  lack  of  success  there,  even  though  the 
whole  battle  depended  on  the  main  stroke  along  the 
iave. 

Reichspost,  July  16.  "With  Marshal  von  Hoet- 
zendorff disappears  the  last  army  leader  who  has 
held  his  post  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt,  July  17.  "He  has  shared  the 
fate  of  Moltke,  J  off  re,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Ca- 
dorna,  and  the  Voivode  Putnik.    Italy  can  view  his 


dismissal  with  particular  pleasure,  for  von  Hoetzen- 
dorff has  always  disliked  and  distrusted  her.  fcven 
before  the  war  he  worked  hard  to  convince  the  Aus- 
trian Government  that  danger  threatened  from  the 
Southwest.  He  studied  the  strategic  situation  there 
much  as  Hindenburg  studied  the  Mazurian  Marshes. 
He  won  practically  the  only  Austrian  victory  of  this 
war,  in  the  1916  offensive  against  Italy,  among  the 
mountains  of  Venetia  and  South  Tyrol.  Now  it  seems 
that  he  is  to  disappear  from  military  life  altogether. 
The  Emperor  Charles  has  granted  him  the  hereditary 
title  of  Count. 

"Conrad's  successor  as  Commander-in-Chief  is  an- 
other veteran,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  in  return 
is  relieved  in  command  of  the  Piave  region  by  Gen- 
eral Prince  von  Schonburg-Hartenstein.  Both  have 
held  various  commands  heretofore,  on  the  Russian, 
Serbian  and  Italian  fronts."  Muenchner  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  July  17.  "The  Archduke  Joseph  won 
a  temporary  success  on  the  Montello  in  the  last  drive, 
and  General  Schonburg-Hartenstein  was  wounded  by 
a  shell  splinter  in  crossing  the  Piave." 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Anti-American  Propaganda  in  Germany 
A  flood  tide  of  anti-American  propaganda  ap- 
pears to  be  sweeping  over  Germany.    The  tone  is 
most  bitter,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  news  of 
America's  "First  Million"  has  reached  Germany,  is 
significant  to  say  the  least.    Recent  American  suc- 
cesses on  the  Western  Front  also  may  have  contrib- 
uted.   Thus  a  recent  issue  of  the  Hamburger  F rem- 
denblatt,  July  15,  devotes  considerable  front  page 
space  to  several  articles  which  it  heads  "Sneers. 
The  first  is  a  long  article  from  the  paper's  former 
London  correspondent,  now  residing  at  The  Hague,  in 
which  he  quotes  the  views  of  the  editor  of  Illusionen, 
on  American  war  participation  and  preparations.  Re- 
garding the  Allied  view  that  now  the  war  has  entered 
upon  its  "American  phase,"  the  Fremdenblatt  says: 
"He  (the  editor  of  Illusionen)  declares  that  for 
the  present  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  'preparation 
for  a  'great  military  endeavor,'  and  that  this  prepara- 
tion, while  large,  cannot  be  regarded,  notwithstanding 
the  horrid  noise  of  American  boastfulness,  as  in  any 
degree  enormous.     He  states  his  conviction  that  a 
decisive  appearance  of  Americans  within  a  short  time 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  troops  are  used  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  greatly  weakened  British  and  French  Armies. 
This  has  made  impossible  their  appearance  as  the 
Great  Reserve,  composed  of  a  mighty  single  block 
of  well  trained  and  organized  troops  under  expe 
rienced  leaders  and  staffs,  which  is  to  deliver  the 
final  blow  and  break  through  the  German  lines. 
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"All  the  noisy  advertising  campaign  of  the  En- 
tente cannot  shatter  the  conviction  of  this  Dutch  mili- 
tary critic  that  this  last  hope  of  the  Entente  is  as  much 
of  an  illusion  as  all  their  previous  ones  have  been. 
"With  advertising,  the  rapid  building  of  barracks, 
tents  and  camps  a  la  Barnum  and  Bailey,  one  cannot, 
as  already  was  shown  when  the  English  came  by  mil- 
lions, whip  the  Germans.  For  this  much  more  is 
needed.'  " 

In  the  next  column  of  the  same  papers  appears 
an  article  regarding  the  seizing  and  proposed  sale  by 
W.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  of 
all  German  property  in  the  United  States.  It  describes 
the  plan  of  Palmer  to  obtain  legislation  from  Con- 
gress permitting  the  sale  of  this  vast  property  to 
Americans  and  thus  Americanizing  the  industries  now 
under  German  influence. 

'"Naturally,"  continues  the  article,  "this  violence, 
in  which  we  can  discern  one  of  the  real  war  aims  of 
the  unscrupulous  Yankees,  is  justified  by  evil,  shame- 
less lies.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  Lee  C,  Bradley,  the 
general  attorney  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  (i. 
e.,  Mr.  Palmer)  that  Germany  is  disposing  of  Amer- 
ican owned  property  in  Germany  with  the  greatest 
lack  of  consideration.  ...  'In  Germany  the 
property  of  all  enemy  aliens,  irrespective  of  where 
they  reside,  is  sold  at  the  most  wasteful  prices.  Their 
interests  are  dissipated  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
German  citizens.  Personal  property,  clothing  and 
other  things  are  sold  without  sufficient  notification  and 
the  money  put  into  the  Government  treasury  and  used 
to  make  war  against  America  and  her  Allies."  .  .  . 
Veritable  lies,  such  as  only  an  American  attorney 
can  tell." 

In  a  third  article,  Alfred  Richard  Meyer,  this 
journal's  war  correspondent,  attempts  to  show  that 
although  American  soldiers  are  entitled  to  30  dollars 
a  month  pay,  they  seldom  receive  more  than  eight  or 
nine  dollars,  and  as  a  rule  even  that  is  two  or  three 
months  overdue. 

"Besides   this    all     prisoners    became  soldiers 


Review 


against  their  will.  Their  own  words  were:  "We  were 
drafted  and  had  to  go.'  " 

Under  the  title  "How  War  Is  Conducted  in  Amer- 
ica," a  writer  in  the  Koelnische  V olkszeitung,  July  18, 
speaks  of  the  numerous  measures  that  are  being  taken 
to  stamp  out  German  propaganda  in  the  United 
States.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  study  of  the  Ger- 
man language  is  being  substituted  in  many  schools 
by  Spanish  and  discusses  in  most  unmeasured  terms 
the  removal  of  other  signs  of  attempted  German  in- 
fluence, such  as  the  alleged  German  eagles  from  the 
State  House  at  Salt  Lake  City.    He  then  concludes: 

"Much  disappointment  is  felt  because  American 
troops  have  not  yet  fought  in  any  great  victories, 
which  most  certainly  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Therefore,  they  are  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
minor  affairs  and  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that  one 
(N.  B.  only  one)  railway  carload  of  American  tro- 
phies has  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  trophies  which 
were  captured  in  France.  They  consist  of  guns,  air- 
craft and  flame  projectors.  Thus  the  'final  victory* 
is  already  considered  assured  to  the  Americans. 

"In  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  bitter 
agitation  of  Wilson  and  his  followers,  the  irritation 
of  the  people  with  the  Germans  continues  to  increase. 
Although  at  first  it  was  declared  that  America's  war 
was  not  directed  against  the  German  people,  but  only 
against  the  'System  of  Prussian  Militarism,'  the  pa- 
pers now  say  that  this  formula  is  'false  and  mislead- 
ing.' They  point  out  that  if  there  were  no  German 
people  there  would  be  no  such  military  system  and 
that  they  are  so  impregnated  with  an  'itching  for 
power'  that  even  after  the  fall  of  the  present  machin- 
ery a  similar  one  would  be  quickly  built.  Democracy 
in  Germany  they  declare  to  be  a  subject  for  the  future 
and  this  should  be  clearly  understood.  Further  jug- 
gling with  humanitarian  phrases  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  instead  every  effort  be  made  to  kill  as 
many  Germans  as  possible.  Therein,  they  say,  alone 
lies  victory.  The  spirit  of  revenge  must  actuate  the 
nation  and  especially  must  all  efforts  be  made  to 
discover  and  arrest  all  German  spies  in  America." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  National  Socialist  Council 
The  following  article  from  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  July  29,  throws  an  impartial  light  on  the  pres- 
ent orientation  of  various  subdivisions  of  the  French 
Socialist  party.  The  National  Council  opened  Sun- 
day in  Paris,  and  some  important  political  results 
are  expected,  especially  as  the  Italian  Socialist  party 
is  holding  its  convention  at  the  same  time. 

"The  meetings  now  being  held  in  Paris  are  not 
the  annual  congress  of  the  Socialist  party,  but  simply 
the  National  Council,  theoretically  less  important, 
since  its  decisions  have  not  the  dogmatic  character  of 
those  taken  in  the  congress.  This  National  Council 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  regional  federa- 
tions. These  delegates  are  assembled  to  supervise  the 
acts  of  the  permanent  administrative  committee, 
which  is  the  executive  organ.  In  practice,  the  Na- 
tional Council  willingly  follows  the  course  laid  down 
for  the  congress.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  session 
is  going  to  settle  the  party  orientation  which  is  now 
being  contested  by  the  majority,  the  centrists  and  the 
minority,  without  mentioning  the  various  subdivi- 
sions of  each  group. 

"The  majority,  which  has  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  has  been  in  power,  has  always 
considered  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  national 
defense  as  not  debatable.  They  are  still  of  this 
opinion  but  with  varying  firmness  of  expression.  The 
firmest  have  centered  about  the  parliamentary  group, 
the  'Forty,'  now  become  forty-one,  since  the  adhesion 
of  Albert  Thomas.  Their  paper,  France  Libre,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  minority.  They  agree  with 
the  American  labor  delegates  as  to  the  eventual 
Stockholm  conferences,  and  furthermore  do  not  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

"This  distinguishes  them  from  the  old  majority 
of  Renaudel's  tendency,  who  endeavor  to  maintain 
at  any  price  the  fiction  of  unity,  by  concessions  to  the 
minority.  They  control  the  Humanite.  The  centrists 
are  the  majority  of  yesterday  in  the  a<;t  of  becoming 
the  majority  of  tomorrow.  Their  most  brilliant  re- 
cruit is  Sembat.  He  differs  only  slightly  from  Re- 
naudel  and  this  difference  is  likely  to  disappear.  It 
was  to  facilitate  such  a  fusion  that  the  centrists  de- 
cided to  take  the  name  of  'unitarians.' 

"The  minority,  whose  principal  leader  is  Lon- 
guet,  and  whose  organ  is  the  Populaire,  deny  that 
they  want  peace  at  any  price,  but  have  faith  in  the 
peace  of  Scheidemann,  which  implies,  in  view  of 
Russian  experience,  an  extraordinary  amount,  either 
of  ingenuousness  or  of  blindness.  Among  the  mi- 
nority, there  is  another  minority  which  regards  the 
rest  as  a  trifle  too  exacting.  This  is  composed  of 
the  Kienthalians  and  Zimmerwaldians,  who  have  the 


frankness  of  their  Bolshevism  and  who  accuse  the 
democratic  regime  of  bourgeois  tendencies,  and  who 
pietend  to  regard  the  imperialism  of  the  Kaiser  and 
that  of  the  Allies  as  the  same. 

"Such  is  the  diversity  which  is  called  the  unity 
of  French  Socialism.  In  two  days  we  shall  know 
whether  the  majority  is  to  become  the  minority,  or 
whether  the  schism  already  existing  can  be  masked." 

The  Withdrawal  of  the  Germans 

Lt.  Colonel  Fabry  in  Oui,  July  27,   thus  charac- 
terizes the  situation: 

"South  of  the  Aisne  the  Germans  are  evacuating 
little  by  little  the  region  stretching  between  the  great 
transversal  road  Grand  -  Razoy  -  Fere  -  en-Tardenois- 
Goussancourt,  and  the  Marne. 

"All  the  way  from  Oulchy-le-Chateau  to  the 
Marne  at  Verneuil  they  are  reacting  vigorously  in 
an  attempt  to  slow  down  the  advance  of  Degoutte's 
Army  on  Fere-en-Tardenois,  which  has  entered  the 
sector  included  by  Fere-en-Tardenois-Oulchy  and 
Fere-en-Tardenois-Jaulgonne.  From  Soissons  to 
Rheims  the  fighting  is  everywhere  general,  with  heavy 
local  actions  at  Villemontoire  and  Vrigny. 

"The  operations  begun  the  15th  have  terminated 
in  a  duel  between  Degoutte  and  von  Boehn,  the  one 
trying  to  clear  all  the  region  north  of  the  Marne,  and 
the  other  apparently  sparring  for  time.  The  German 
Command,  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  equilibrium,  ap- 
pears to  have  regained  its  poise,  and  to  be  visibly 
trying  to  limit  its  retreat  to  a  strict  minimum,  and  to 
end  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  withdrawal  begun  in 
the  most  dangerous  confusion. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  divisions — some  40— 
replacing  one  another  in  the  line  south  of  the  Vesle 
will  have  to  live  and  fight  under  such  difficult  con- 
ditions that  they  will  afterwards  be  worn  out  for  a 
long  time.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  German 
Command  has  decided  not  to  send  fresh  reserves  to 
wear  themselves  out  in  the  pocket  at  Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois. Both  sides,  knowing  that  the  battle  will  burst 
forth  again,  are  regrouping  their  forces  for  fresh 
operations. 

"The  probable  distribution  of  the  German  forces 
is  as  follows:  30  or  40  divisions  between  Belfort  and 
Verdun;  some  170  divisions  forming  the  battle  group 
between  Ypres  and  the  Argonne.  These  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  Crown  Princes,  the 
Bavarian  holding  the  Sea  to  Montdidier  to  the  Ar- 
gonne with  five  armies. 

"In  theory  on  July  15  these  two  groups  included 
some  85  divisions  each,  with  50—55  divisions  in 
line,  and  35 — 30  in  reserve.  Thus  the  reserve  com- 
prises some  60  to  70  divisions — Ludendorff's  shock 
mass. 

"Since  July,  two  armies  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
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Prince,  von  Hutiers',  between  Montdidier  and  the 
Oise,  and  the  other  from  the  Oise  to  south  of  Soissons, 
have  been  brought  into  line,  but  remain  inactive. 
These  probably  amount  to  30  divisions.  The  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  has  thus  available  some  55  divi- 
sions which  have  not  been  engaged.  Ludendorff  must 
have  called  to  his  aid  part  of  Rupprecht's  reserves, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  20  divisions  are  left 
available  for  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince. 

"The  German  Staff  has  the  resources  for  impor- 
tant operations,  but  they  dare  not  undertake  a  ma- 
neuver on  a  grand  scale  like  that  of  March  21st  with- 
out reinforced  reserves. 

"Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  German 
division  on  July  26th  is  quite  a  different  one  than  on 
the  15th,  for  in  the  interim  the  Allies  have  attacked 
and  beaten  the  most  famous  German  army — the  one 
that  crossed  the  Aisne  and  came  to  the  Marne." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Dutch 

Von  Hertling's  Speech  and  the  Flemish 
Activists 

Aug.  Monet,  in  the  Amsterdam  Telegraf,  July  19. 
— "The  Chancellor's  recent  declarations  regarding 
Belgium  have  created  deep  disappointment  among 
the  Flemish  activists.  The  hirelings  of  Falkenhausen 
now  know  that  their  future  welfare  is  Germany's 
least  concern.  How  great  the  disillusion  is  appears 
from  the  following  remark  in  the  Vlamsche  Nieuws, 
the  medium  of  August  Barns,  the  Flemish  Casement: 
'The  word  Flanders  was  not  even  mentioned  once.' 
It  still  seems  to  have  hopes  and  continues:  'The  in- 
dependence of  Flanders  can  and  will  form  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  Germany  will  insist  before  she 
will  relinquish  her  hold  on  Belgium.' 

"The  last  hope  of  the  activists  is  thus  pinned  on 
the  bad  faith  which  Germany  might  display  toward  a 
possible  fulfillment  of  von  Hertling's  promises.  The 
paper,  however,  does  not  place  too  much  confidence 
in  this  direction  and  writes  further:  'For  the  time 
being  let  us  divert  our  attention  from  Berlin  to  the 
Yser.  This  is  where  lies  our  absolute  hope.  Even 
in  the  event  of  a  German  defeat,  Flanders'  welfare 
can  still  be  secured  by  a  revolution  supported  by  our 
boys  on  the  Yser.  The  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Ger- 
man camps  are  with  us.  There  are  50,000  to  60,0^0 
soldiers  in  the  shell-craters  of  the  Yser  who  belong 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Flemish  party.' 

"The  Germans  are  naturally  at  the  back  of  the 
activists,  whose  latest  plan  is  to  spread  false  rumors 
in  the  occupied  parts  of  Belgium  to  the  effect  that  a 
mutiny  had  broken  out  in  King  Albert's  army,  and 
that  the  Flemish  soldiers  on  their  return  to  their 
country  would  'bring  to  justice  the  detestable  set  of 
traitors.' 

"With  this  in  view,  the  Germans  have  searched 
among  Belgian  prisoners  for  individuals  who  through 
bribes  or  for  other  considerations  would  be  willing 
to  lend  themselves  to  propaganda  wprk.  A  few  have 
actually  been  found.  These  unfortunate  victims  are 
made  to  sign  articles  appearing  in  the  activist  press, 
which  publishes  the  grossest  falsehoods  regarding  a 


supposed  oppression  of  the  Flemings  in  the  Belgian 
army.  Their  names  are  also  used  in  connection  with 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  'Flanders'  Tale  of  Woe  at  the 
Yser,'  distributed  by  the  Germans,  and  intended  to 
incite  the  Flemish  population,  especially  that  nearest 
to  the  Belgian  front,  against  the  Belgian  Army  Com- 
mand. 

"In  reality,  von  Hertling's  statements  have  served 
to  strengthen  the  belief  among  Belgians  that  Germany 
is  doomed  to  defeat  and  that  the  Germans  will  yet 
be  driven  from  Belgium." 

How  Holland  Views  the  Counter-Attack 

The  Dutch  press  makes  scant  comment  on  the 
Franco-American  advance,  and  in  general  refers  to 
it  as  the  French  counter-offensive.  It  practically  lim- 
its itself  to  the  publication  of  the  various  com- 
muniques, including  the  American.  The  following 
excerpts  serve  to  illustrate  their  tendencies: — 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  July  22. — 
"Both  sides  now  need  time  to  reorganize  their  sorely 
tried  troops  after  one  week's  continuous  fighting.  The 
Allies,  in  the  meantime,  are  trying  by  every  means 
to  learn  what  Germany's  future  plans  are." 

De  Maasboode  (Rotterdam),  July  22. — "As  a 
result  of  the  successful  flank  attack  by  the  French 
during  the  night  of  July  20-21,  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  positions  north  of  the  Marne 
and  also  between  Rheims  and  the  Marne.  In  spite 
of  the  less  advantageous  position  of  the  French,  for 
the  Germans  had  brought  up  strong  reserves,  Foch 
continued  the  pressure  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne,  and  gained  further  successes." 

De  Standard  (Amsterdam),  July  22,  comments 
on  the  situation  as  follows: — "The  salient  fact  is  that 
the  Germans  were  pushed  back  over  quite  a  distance 
as  a  result  of  the  French  counter-offensive,  or  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  new  methods  of  attack  of  the 
French." 

The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam),  July 
22,  is  still  more  brief: — "The  success  of  the  Franco- 
American    attack    is    rapidly    increasing.    .  . 
Thus  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  South  the  Germans 
were  driven  back  by  the  Allied  troops." 

The  Nieuwe  Courant  (Hague),  July  22: — "The 
gains  made  by  the  Allies  in  the  region  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  victory  ob- 
tained by  them  in  the  recent  battles.  Should  the  Al- 
lies make  as  rapid  progress  in  the  district  of  Soissons, 
their  objective,  then  the  whole  German  front  South 
of  the  Vesle  would  be  endangered.  But  it  seems  that 
this  danger  has  been  averted." 

Het  Volk  (Amsterdam),  July  22:— "This  new 
German  defeat  on  the  Marne  constitutes  a  victory  of 
great  moral  importance  for  the  French.  Whether 
all  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  Allies,  as  expressed 
in  their  press,  will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Explaining  the  Counter-Attack 

"Victorious  Repulse  of  All  Counter-Attacks,  New 
Victories  in  Our  Defensive  Battle,  All  Enemy  Attacks 
Shattered  with  Bloody  Losses,"  etc.,  represents  some 
of  the  German  journalistic  attempts  to  keep  up  con- 
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fidence  in  the  "Second  Battle  of  the  Maine."  Even 
then,  however,  there  are  points  like  the  fall  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry which  they  have  difficulty  in  explaining. 
The  initial  success  of  the  Allies  is  admitted,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  their  advance  was  stopped  by  noon  of 

the  first  day. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  22:  'Tanks  were 
used  in  an  unheard  of  profusion.  Though  dozens  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  the  German  artillery  fire, 
more  and  more  came  on  to  the  assault,  so  that  m  the 
end  it  was  natural  that  they  should  make  a  little 
progress.  Likewise,  General  Foch  was  prodigal  of 
human  lives,  especially  of  French  colonial  soldiers, 
and  Americans."  The  N  orddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  July  21,  and  other  papers,  admit  that  the 
stroke  would  have  been  impossible  without  American 
aid.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung  for  July  24  devote  front  page  articles  to  the 
American  troops,  trying  to  underestimate  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  unconsciously  showing  that  they  are 
being  used  at  very  important  points.  Baron  von  Ar- 
denne  in  an  article  on  July  21  declares  that  "the  roads 
about  Villers  Cotterets  are  black  with  reinforcements, 
probably  Americans." 

The  opinion  of  Germanophile  neutrals  is  given 
considerable  attention  by  the  German  press.  Colonel 
Egli  in  the  Berner  Bund,   and   various  Swedes  in 
Stockholms  Dagblad  and  Dagens  Nyheter  declare  that 
the  attack  was  on  a  large  scale;  it  was  a  long  planned 
offensive,  and  not  simply  a  counter-attack  against  the 
German  drive.    Therefore,  measured  by  the  standard 
of  former  German  successes,  it  was  a  failure.  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  July  22,  says  that  the  decisive 
hour  has  come.    "Foch  has  finally  consented  to  meet 
Hindenburg's  challenge.   The  situation  is  everywhere 
favorable  for  us.    The  German  threat  toward  Paris 
and  Verdun  is  as  menacing  as  ever,  for  we  continue 
to  hold  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne.    What  little 
ground  has  been  lost  toward  the  West  has  been  offset 
b\  the  gains  east  of  Chatillon  sur  Marne,  and  in  the 
forests  of  La  Montagne  de  Rheims.    Our  successes 
there  and  in  the  Champagne  make  the  provisioning 
of  Rheims  very  difficult  for  the  enemy."  Rheinisch- 
Westfaelische  Zeitung,  July  22:  "In  all  we  have  taken 
20,000  prisoners." 

Foch's  objectives  are  discussed;  Koelnische  Zei- 
tung, July  22:  (1)  "The  lifting  of  the  threat  to 
Paris  via  the  Marne  Valley  and  the  Forest  of  Villers 
Cotterets;  (2)  the  re-establishment  of  convenient  com- 
munications between  the  Allied  armies  in  the  north 
and  those  operating  east  of  Verdun;  (3)  the  recovery 
of  the  Paris-Chalons  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  in  France,  and  one  on  which  the  defense 
of  Verdun  depends."  Vossische  Zeitung,  July  22: 
(4)  "The  destruction  of  the  whole  Marne  salient,  and 
the  capture  of  all  the  German  forces  operating  south 
of  the  line  Soissons-Rheims." 

Rheinisch-W  estfaelische  Zeitung,  July  22:  "It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  initiative  has 
ever  been  lost  by  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff .  For 
the  moment  they  seem  to  have  yielded  it  to  the  ene- 
my, but  only  in  appearance.  When  the  right  time 
comes  they  will  know  how  to  resume  it,  as  victoriously 


as  before."  The  same  paper  for  July  24  makes  the 
statement  that  "the  initiative  consists  not  only  in  at- 
tacking, but  also  in  allowing  the  enemy  to  attack  at 
certain  moments."  Colonel  Egli,  the  Swiss  strategist, 
is  more  cautious.  He  thinks  "the  initiative  is  divided 
between  the  parties,"  according  to  the  German  news- 
papers. 

Vossische  Zeitung,  July  22:     "The  battle  is  a 
fluctuating  one.    On  some  parts  of  the  line  we  have 
retreated,  at  others  we  have  advanced.    No  one  need 
be  alarmed  by  the  newspaper  admission  oi  a  slight 
withdrawal.    The  next  day  the  line  may  be  re-estab- 
lished."   Wilhelm  Hegeler  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
for  the  22nd  says:    "We  withdrew  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  avoid  useless  losses;  our  lines  are  now 
solidly  established  on  favorable  ground  to  the  north. 
Even  if  the  enemy  should  advance  a  few  kilometers, 
it  would  be  unimportant  unless  he  captured  some  stra- 
tegical point."    Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  23:  "The 
turning  point  of  the  battle  lies  about  Soissons.  Here 
a  break  through  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  so 
far  it  has  been  avoided.    In  general  the  situation  is 
unchanged.    Though  the  enemy  has  advanced  about 
14  kilometers   towards   Oulchy-le-Chateau,  and  six 
kilometers  north  of  Chateau-Thierry,  his  real  aims 
have  nowhere  been  accomplished." 

Rheinische-W estfaelische  Zeitung,  July  22.  "We 
must  expect  more  bitter  fighting  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne.  With  all  confidence  in  our  High 
Command,  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  enemy  will 
not  break  through  at  any  point." 

(In  all  these  discussions  the  Germans  console 
themselves  by  the  use  of  the  indefinite  term  "break 
through."  Interpreted  in  its  widest  sense,  no  army 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  won  such  a  success 
on  the  western  front.) 

Friction  Between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  (July  15).  "Bulgarian 
ambitions  have  risen  to  a  great  height  by  the  successes 
she  has  obtained  in  this  war.  She  aspires  to  large 
parts  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania,  and  Greece, 
besides  the  Rumanian  province  of  Dobrudja  and  the 
Turkish  valley  of  the  Moritza. 

"The  trouble  lies  in  the  Dobrudja:  Bulgaria 
wishes  to  annex  it  all,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  including  the  splendid  harbor  of  Constanza. 
Turkey,  however,  declares  that  her  troops  helped  to 
conquer  it,  and  that  as  a  result  she  deserves  some 
reward.  She  demands  the  return  of  the  land  along 
the  Maritza,  granted  to  Bulgaria  in  1915.  Germany 
has  stepped  in  as  a  mediator,  and  established  an  in- 
ternational control  over  the  northern  part  of  Dob- 
rudja. 

"In  both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  public  opinion 
is  much  aroused.  They  will  not  yield  their  points 
of  view.  With  a  semblance  of  justice,  they  throw 
the  blame  on  von  Kuehhnann  and  his  policy  in  Ger- 
man foreign  politics.  He  held  out  vague  promises 
to  Bulgaria  that  her  ambitions  would  be  satisfied. 
Now  after  months  of  waiting,  without  result,  the  dis- 
content in  Sofia  has  grown  very  strong.  The  new 
Minister  President  Malinoff  has  declared  that  he  will 
continue  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor.  But 
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the  German  people  must  not  believe  this  too  easily. 
A  small  kernel  of  discontent,  scarcely  perceptible  for 
a  long  time,  or  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  toward 
the  Quadruplice,  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. We  made  a  great  error  in  not  trying  to  re- 
tain M.  Radoslavoff  in  office.  The  authority  and  con- 
fidence of  the  country  in  him  would  have  had  a  quiet- 
ing effect  on  public  opinion. 

"German  interests  will  best  be  served  when  Bul- 
garia acquires  an  'unchallenged  dominance  in  the 
Balkans.  Only  thus  can  this  center  of  European  war 
scares  be  held  in  check.  We  do  not  wish  to  neglect 
Turkey.  We  sympathize  with  her  aims.  But  it  is 
instructive  to  ask  her  one  question:  How  vast  would 
be  Germany's  claims  for  compensation  if  they  were 
based  on  the  aid  she  has  given  to  her  Allies?" 

Peace  Feeling  in  Germany 
July  19  was  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  peace 
resolution  of  the  Reichstag  Majority.  Practically  all 
the  German  papers  comment  upon  it,  though  in  dif- 
ferent terms.  Their  remarks  may  be  classified  as 
favorable  (Socialist),  lukewarm  (Center  Party),  and 
violently  opposed  (Pan-Germans).  As  will  be  re- 
membered, the  peace  was  to  be  one  of  reconciliation, 
without  annexations  or  indemnities. 

Volkstimme,  July  19,  the  Socialist  paper  says: 
"If  it  had  been  honestly  substantiated  by  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  German  Government,  the  resolution  would 
have  had  most  important  consequences.  But  it  was 
not.  Only  the  Reichstag  was  sincere  and  its  influence 
in  the  German  Empire  is  not  decisive.  It  cannot 
work  for  peace  as  it  would  like  to  do,  or  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  demand.  Unfortunately,  vic- 
tories for  our  opponents,  i.  e.,  the  Pan-Germans,  have 


been  frequent;  instance  the  fall  of  Secretary  von 
Kuehlmann.  Yet  the  resolution  did  not  fail  entirely. 
It  convinced  our  enemies  abroad  that  the  German  peo- 
ple sincerely  desired  peace.  It  won  us  some  impor- 
tant internal  reforms,  such  as  the  amelioration  of  the 
military  rigor  in  matters  of  censorship  and  arrest, 
the  creation  of  workmen's  deliberative  bodies  (Ar- 
beitskammern),  and  the  reform  of  the  tax  budget. 
If  we  remain  firm  and  united,  greater  consequences 
may  accrue  next  year,  affecting  both  foreign  and  in- 
ternal politics." 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  19, 
prints  this  typical  Pan-German  headline,  "The  Anni- 
versary of  a  Parliamentary  Blunder."  "The  resolu- 
tion of  July  19  was  a  gross  mistake,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  not  warranted  by  the  Government's 
peace  resolution  of  December,  1916.  It  created  in- 
ternal dissension  in  Germany.  It  offered  the  enemy 
a  chance  to  mix  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Father- 
land. We  do  not  need  words  to  prove  that  Germany 
is  united  against  foreign  aggression,  and  that  she  has 
no  desire  to  conquer  the  world.  The  only  fortunate 
thing  about  the  affair  is  that  the  Allies  did  not  seize 
their  opportunity  more  promptly  and  adroitly." 

Germania,  the  accepted  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Center  Party,  and  semi-officially  that  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, comments  as  follows:  "The  Reichstag  can  bear 
no  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  resolution  did  not  pro- 
duce a  general  peace.  It  had  at  least  one  result. 
Trotzki  himself  declared  that  the  Bolsheviks  could 
never  have  treated  with  Germany  if  they  had  not 
known  her  inherent  desire  for  peace,  manifested  by 
action  in  the  Reichstag.  At  least,  we  owe  our  favor- 
able position  in  the  East  to  the  motion  of  July  19, 
1917." 
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Development  of  an  American  Policy  Toward 
Russia  and  Siberia 
The  American  press  for  June  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  Russian  and  Siberian  situation 
and  began  to  divide  loosely  into  the  following 
groups: 

1.  For  military  intervention  in  Siberia; 

2.  Against  military  intervention  in  Siberia; 

3.  Giving  only  financial  and  material  aid  to 
Russia. 

Further  publicity  was  given  to  the  suggestion  of 
an  American  League  to  Aid  and  Cooperate  with 
Russia  (see  Press  Review  of  July  20),  which  pro- 
posed the  "formation  of  a  Bureau  of  Russian  Affairs 
with  at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  its  use 
and  hundreds  of  agents  and  experts  of  financial, 
engineering,  military  and  agricultural  knowledge 
relating  especially  to  conditions  in  Russia." 

The  New  York  World,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  other  newspapers  of  June 
10  carried  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  effect  that 
"it  is  likely  that  a  commission  will  be  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  for  the  purpose  of  collating  and  ex- 
amining the  information  that  is  available  to  aid  in 
forming  a  final  judgment." 

This  was  taken  by  many  as  an  indication  that 
the  Attitude  of  the  Administration  in  June  was  just 
where  it  was  in  March.  Thus,  to  quote  the  New 
York  World,  "at  that  time  it  was  said  authoritatively 
that  we  neither  assented  nor  dissented  to  the  project 
of  having  Japan  lead  an  Allied  force  into  Siberia. 
Our  position  was  one  of  aloofness  from  the  plan.  It 
is  probable  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  a  formula 
of  action  will  have  been  adopted  but  until  that  comes 
into  being  there  will  be  no  change  in  our  policy." 
"What  Would  Influence  America?" 

"Our  views  on  the  subject  of  intervention,  as  un- 
derstood at  the  time  the  diplomatic  notes  were  inter- 
changed, might  be  summarized  in  this  way: 

"America  would  participate  in  the  intervention— 

"First,  if  the  present  Russian  Government  re- 
quested it;  or, 

"Second,  if  the  present  Russian  Government  sold 
itself  absolutely  to  the  Germans;  or, 

"Third,  if  the  Germans  overran  Russia  and  sought 
to  advance  their  conquests  into  Siberia. 

"None  of  these  three  contingencies  has  come 
into  being.  As  Washington  visualized  the  situation 
it  is  feared  that  against  the  dubious  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  too  hasty  course  of  action  there  exists 
the  menace  of  throwing  the  Russian  people  squarely 
into  the  arms  of  Germany.  One  might  say  that  the 
President  believes  it  is  'better  to  be  safe  than  to  be 
sorry,'  and  in  this  case  he  is  determined  to  be  certain 
of  the  proper  course — the  course  of  justice  and  un- 


selfishness, rather  than  that  of  mere  expediency — be- 
fore he  acts." 

Another  delicate  point,  which,  as  a  result  of  its 
special  information  in  Washington,  the  New  York 
World  took  up,  is  the  matter  of  Japanese  expectations. 

"Recently  those  who  purported  to  speak  for  Japan 
declared  that  the  question  of  compensation  for  Japa- 
nese intervention  in  Siberia  would  be  a  matter  oi 
latter  settlement.  It  is  regarded  as  unfortunate  that 
such  an  expression  was  made.  Compensation  of  a 
material  nature  that  may  be  put  out  in  terms  of  terri- 
tory is  the  very  thing  most  likely  to  inflame  Russia 
against  the  project.  Further,  it  is  a  question  that  has 
been  largely  eliminated  since  the  entrance  of  America 
into  the  war,  which  is  now  taking  on  the  nature  of  a 
crusade  against  that  spirit  as  propagated  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

"In  this  connection,  Japan  has  previously  de- 
clared her  willingness  to  give  guarantees  of  her  good 
faith  but  recently  this  offer  has  not  been  repeated. 
She  feels  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  confidnce  of  her 
associates  as  to  the  righteousness  of  her  attitude,  and 
she  feels  too  that  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting herself  from  the  Pan-German  threat  that,  con- 
stantly growing  in  strength,  now  menaces  her  position 
in  her  own  sphere." 

The  Resolution  in  the  Senate 
Senator  King  of  Utah  introduced  the  following 
resolution  in  the  Senate  which  called  for  both  finan- 
cial and  military  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States : 

"That  a  commission  be  sent  to  Russia  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  American  Ambassador  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  to  overcome  and  neu- 
tralize German  propaganda  in  Russia  and  to  aid  in 
Russia's  economic,  industrial,  and  political  freedom, 
and  that  a  military  expedition  be  organized  and  sent 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  conjunction  with 
the  Allies,  including  Japan  and  China,  to  co-operate 
with  the  armies  of  the  Russian  people,  to  repel  the 
advance  of  German  arms  and  to  expel  from  Russia 
German  military  power  and  establish  therein  the 
authority  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  preamble  recites  the  German  perfidy  toward 
Russia,  the  German  purpose  of  breaking  it  into  little 
States,  Russia's  industrial  and  economic  servitude. 
"The  Russian  people  desire  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
Allies,  and  would  welcome  a  system  of  neutralizing 
German  intrigue  and  propaganda  and  repelling  the 
intrusion  of  German  power." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  June  12,  de- 
clared that  "members  of  the  Senate  are  becoming  im- 
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patient  over  the  Administration's  inertia  respecting 
Russia.  Their  anxiety,  due  to  the  obvious  futility 
of  the  familiar  Program  of  'watchful  waiting'  in  a 
crisis  demanding  positive  action,  is  increased  by  the 
accompanying  policy  of  silence  and  secrecy.  This 
seems  to  be  carrying  caution  to  the  point  of  doing 
grave  injustice.  For  months  the  Allies  have  been 
urging  action  to  save  Russia;  they  have  presented 
definite  suggestions  and  programs;  they  have  ex- 
joressed  their  readiness  and  eagerness  to  have  the 
United  States  lead.  It  is  the  American  Government 
alone  which  has  stood  in  the  way.  The  policy  of 
doing  nothing  at  all  is  President  Wilson's." 

The  same  editorial  called  the  New  York  Times 
to  bear  witness  with  it,  quoting  that  paper  to  this 
effect:  "Is  history  to  say  that  the  democratic  hope 
of  the  ages  was  slain  by  Germany  and  the  Allies — by 
Germany  with  a  sword  in  her  hand  and  by  the  Allies 
with  a  fat,  Micawberesque  complacency  that  eternally 
hoped  something  would  turn  up  and  therefore  did 
nothing  at  all?  Is  Germany  to  kill  democracy  with 
the  sword  and  the  Allies  to  kill  it  with  watchful 
waiting?" 

At  a  meeting  of  Russian  adherents  of  Count  Ilya 
Tolstoy,  who  opposes  the  Bolshevists,  held  in  New 
York,  this  resolution  was  unanimously  approved:  "at 
present  there  is  only  one  way  to  help  Russia — through 
the  organization  of  an  Inter-Allied  and  Pan-Slavic 
expedition  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment and  the  support  of  those  elements  whose  aim 
is  to  see  Russia  strong  and  democratic  and  the  En- 
tente Powers  victorious." 

A  confirmatory  point  of  view  was  given  to  the 
public  by  Harold  Williams,  who  was  a  correspondent 
in  Petrograd  for  several  years: 

"It  is  a  signal  error  to  suppose  that  the  Allies 
can  gain  anything  by  recognizing  the  Bolsheviki. 
They  are  enemies  of  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for. 
What  is  needed  is  a  rallying  point  for  the  Allied 
cause  on  Russian  territory,  a  center  of  organization. 
Intervention  by  armed  forces  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki; 
neither  should  the  Allies  come  in  to  support  the 
Bolsh  eviki.  .  .  Would  this  bring  us  into  conflict 
with  any  section  of  the  population?  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  it  should.  On  the  contrary, 
evidence  is  increasing  daily  that  all  classes,  all 
parties,  would  welcome  Allied  assistance  against 
Germany." 

Faith  in  Japan 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  taken  a  most  radical  and  outspoken  stand 
against  the  Bolshevists  and  in  favor  of  military  inter- 
vention controlled  by  Japan.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
contribute  long  articles  to  the  press.  One  of  his 
widely  read  articles  was  featured  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  9.  This  article  is  based  largely  on 
Japanese  sources,  with  copious  quotations  from 
such  newspapers  as  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle, 
the  Osaka  Mainichi,  and  others. 


Allied  Supplies  Already  Sent  Into  Siberia 
In  his  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Senator 
Poindexter  was  responsible  for  the  assertion  that 
China  and  Japan  have  already  advanced  military 
supplies  for  use  in  Siberia. 

"China  has  collected  2,500,000  rifles,  80  guns, 
and  40  machine-guns  at  Mukden.  Japan  has  sup- 
plied arms  as  well  as  troops  to  assist  General  Seme- 
noff  in  the  stand  he  is  making.  The  Japanese  Osaka 
Mainichi  states  that  the  'German  current  is  fast  find- 
ing its  way  to  Siberia.'  It  refers  to  various  incidents 
of  recent  occurrence  to  show  that  'the  Bolsheviki  are 
determined  to  assist  the  Germans  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing the  anti-German  element  among  the  Russians 
under  German  sway.  .  .  .  and  that  if  these  Bol- 
sheviki are  determined  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Ber- 
lin Government  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
Leninite  Government  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  Ger- 
many to  bring  the  whole  of  Siberia  under  her  sway.' 

"Even  as  early  as  March  21,  1918,  it  was  stated 
that  official  information  had  been  received  in  Japan 
that  Germany  was  organizing  two  army  corps  from 
the  prisoners  of  war  to  meet  the  expected  Japanese 
expedition;  that  the  organization  of  one  of  these 
corps  was  actually  in  process  at  Irkutsk  and  that  130 
officers  have  already  arrived  there  from  Krasnoyarsk. 
The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  of  March  21,  1918, 
states  that  large  numbers  of  German  officer  prisoners 
were  arriving  at  Irkutsk  in  disguises;  that  field  guns 
and  armored  motor  cars  were  in  transit  from  Eu- 
ropean Russia;  that  a  Russian  Colonel,  President 
of  the  Detention  Camp  at  Irkutsk,  received  tele- 
graphic instructions  to  organize  armies  of  prisoners 
and  to  provide  accomodations  for  30,000  cavalry- 
men in  the  prisoners'  cahip;  that  his  son  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  automobile  corps,  and  that  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prisoners  were  arriving  in  large 
numbers  in  the  disguise  of  miners." 

Distrust  of  the  Bolsheviki 
In  conclusion,  Senator  Poindexter  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Germany  and  the  Bolsheviki: 

"This  is  the  opportunity  which  knocks  at  our 
door  and  which,  if  not  embraced,  may  pass  forever. 
Germany  is  already  enlisting  troops,  according  to  a 
dispatch  in  the  Dor  pater  Zeitung,  from  Zurich,  in 
Livonia,  Courland,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces.  With 
Machiavellian  hypocrisy  she  says:  'It  is  but  natural 
that  the  children  of  the  provinces  freed  from  the 
Maximalist  tyranny  should  contribute  to  increase 
German  effectiveness.' 

"While  this  conflagration  is  spreading  around  the 
world,  are  we  to  refuse  to  intervene  because  of  fear 
of  offending  the  Bolsheviki,  who  have  perpetrated 
against  the  Allies  and  civilization  the  most  colossal 
treason  of  all  time?" 

Appeal  of  the  Cadet  Party 
On  June  10  the  State  Department  received  an  ap- 
peal for  intervention  against  the  Bolsheviki  from 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  of  Russia,  generally 
called  the  "Cadet  Party."  According  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  following  day,  "it  was  smuggled  out  of 
Russia  into  France,  whence  it  was  cabled  forthwith 
to  Washington  and  announced  today  at  the  Russian 
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Embassy."    This  resolution  was  very  important  and 

is  as  follows: 

"We  have  never  recognized  the  conditions  ot  the 
Brest-Litovsk  peace  and  consider  that  the  disastrous 
situation  in  which  they  have  placed  Russia  can  only  be 
ameliorated  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies. 

"The  movement  of  the  Germans  on  Russian  soil, 
their  perpetual  seizure  of  new  regions  still  continues, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  such  occupation. 
Under  such  conditions  we  cannot  refrain  from  appeal- 
ing to  our  Allies,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  given 
proof  of  the  loyalty  of  our  feelings. 

"We  proclaim  our  conviction  that  the  appearance 
of  a  new  powerful  factor  on  the  scene  of  struggle  un- 
doubtedly will  have  a  decisive  bearing  on  the  issue 
of  the  war  and  on  the  conditions  of  peace. 

"We  can  assure  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
that  the  information  picturing  that  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy does  not  approve  of  Allied  aid  is  false.  If 
such  information  has  reached  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  originate  from  Bolshevik 
sources.  The  Bolsheviki  are  in  no  way  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  democracy.  Their  regime,  a  fic- 
titious rule  of  democracy,  is  really  oligarchy, 
demagogy  and  despotism,  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment relies  on  only  physical  force  and  daily  be- 
comes more  and  more  odious  to  the  popular  masses. 

Intervention  Is  Urged 
"Nevertheless,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  empha- 
size that  the  attitude  of  Russian  public  opinion  toward 
Allied  action  depends  on  the  form  of  its  realization. 
Its  success  depends  on  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
national  feeling  in  Russia.  It  is,  furthermore,  im- 
perative for  Russian  public  opinion  to  receive  as- 
surances that  the  expedition  will  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  inviolability  of  rights  and  interests  of  Russia  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Allies  on  Russian  territory  will 
be  performed  under  international  control." 

Status  of  the  Cadets 

In  commenting  upon  the  appeal  of  the  "Cadets" 
to  Washington,  the  New  York  World,  June  12,  offers 
little  consolation  by  remarking  "that  before  Democ- 
racy can  go  to  the  relief  of  Russia  on  such  an  invi- 
tation, the  Cadets,  always  under  suspicion  of  reac- 
tionary tendencies,  must  show  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words  that  they  value  democracy  and  will  stand  by 
it."  However,  the  Neiv  York  World  had  even  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

"In  Russia  the  Western  World  is  now  dealing 
with  Marxism  in  full  flower,  and  it  should  note  the 
fact.  For  the  first  time,  that  doctrine,  which  in  the 
place  of  its  birth  is  always  surrendered  when  autocra- 
cy makes  a  raid  beyond  its  frontiers,  is  having  a  trial. 
Autocracy  and  Marxism  have  many  things  in  com- 
mon. Where  autocracy  preys  upon  foreign  peoples 
and  states,  Marxism  despoils  its  nearest  neighbors. 
The  inspiration  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  ruthless- 
ness  and  plunder — to  reap  where  somebody  else  has 
sown." 

The  Newark  Evening  News  of  June  12  had  a 
better  opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party, 
but  was  not  certain  that  it  spoke  for  all  Russia. 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  represents  the 
wish  of  the  Cadet  party,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Russian  people.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  progress  the  counter-revolution  has 
made  or  to  what  extent  it  is  protected  from  reactionary 
control.  The  situation  looks  more  hopeful  and  ap- 
pears to  promise  that  the  opportunity  for  us  to  help 
in  a  practical  way  will  be  opened,  yet  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  time  has  come  for  outside  in- 
terference. For  all  we  know  the  Bolsheviks  still  have 
the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people. 
Whether  they  will  accept  Cadet  leadership  has  to  be 
determined.  That  is  part  of  Russia's  problems 
which  she  must  work  out  further  before  the  situation 
will  be  clear  and  before  the  wise  course  for  Russia's 
friends  to  pursue  becomes  manifest.  To  interfere  in 
Russia  without  the  active  goodwill  of  a  decisive  Rus- 
sian majority  would  be  Entente  suicide." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  June  21.— "No  policy 
has  yet  been  suggested  for  the  aid  of  Russia  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  government  is  prac- 
ticable or  feasible.  That  is  the  status  of  the  Russian 
situation  today.  Many  plans  have  been  evolved,  but 
the  obstacles  for  the  most  part  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  word — ships." 

Opposition  to  Intervention 
The  Springfield  Republican,  June  11. — "All  is 
grist  that  comes  to  the  mill  of  the  advocates  of  the 
military  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki.  Much  is 
being  made  of  the  aid  given  by  Teuton  prisoners  to 
show  that  an  army  must  be  sent  into  Siberia,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  are  chiefly  Austrians 
who  have  embraced  the  revolution,  and  probably  in 
great  part  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs,  whose  aid 
the  Allies  are  now  striving  to  win.  It  will  not  help 
the  Entente  in  Europe  to  make  war  upon  these  po- 
tential allies  in  Siberia.  The  interventionist  program 
does  not  stand  the  slightest  analysis." 

In  another  article  of  the  same  date  entitled  "Our 
Attitude  Toward  Russia,"  the  Springfield  Republican 
endorses  the  statement  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  that  "you 
may  not  understand  Russia,  but  you  must  believe 
in  her." 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion in  New  York,  in  The  New  Republic,  for  June  15, 
gave  a  generalization  of  the  complicated  Russian  situ- 
ation, and  declares  that  "there  is  every  reason  in  the 
world  for  believing  that  the  form  of  government  now 
existing  in  Russia  will  be  permanent,  no  matter  what 
party  comes  into  power.  For  the  Soviet  is  the  natural 
form  of  government  in  Russia.  It  is  merely  making 
constitutional  the  old  community  Mir,  an  organization 
which  has  existed  in  Russia  for  centuries.  It  is  local, 
intimate  and  established  on  the  broadest  possible 
basis  of  participation  by  all  people.  It  represents, 
primarily,  the  peasant,  and  the  peasant  will  never 
lose  the  land.  In  every  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  land  has  been  distributed,  distribution  has  re- 
mained intact." 

Dr.  Howe  saw  nothing  of  value,  from  the  Ameri- 
can viewpoint,  in  the  rich  landed  and  aristocratic 
classes,  and  he  also  took  what  seems  to  be  an  extreme 
view  to  the  effect  "that  in  addition  to  the  landed 
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Junker  the  Entente  can  never  hope  for  any  support 
from  the  larger  bourgeoisie  class  in  Russia  or  the 
Russian  provinces."  Our  hope,  according  to  Dr. 
Howe's  conclusions,  is  that  "the  only  possible  class 
in  Russia  with  which  we  can  identify  our  interests  is 
the  class  of  peasant  proprietors  now  coming  into  ex- 
istence, who  number  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

The  Bolsheviki  Cannot  Be  Ignored 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  above  caption  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  New  Republic  of  June  1.  However, 
it  believed  that  an  Allied  expedition,  with  restrictions 
and  guarantees,  would  be  more  or  less  desirable. 
This  is  a  great  modification  of  its  bitter  tone  in 
April,  when  it  branded  even  the  suggestion  of  in- 
tervention as  a  Japanese  plan  pure  and  simple. 

Furthermore,  the  New  Republic  has  a  suspicion 
that  many  of  the  cries  for  intervention  in  Russia 
come  from  those  who  have  large  investments  there, 
since  it  says  that  those  of  France  alone  must  exceed 
4;000,000,C00  dollars  and  those  of  England,  Bel- 
gium and  America  may  amount  to  2,000,000,000 
dollars  more  and  other  billions  measure  the  holdings 
of  Russians  in  exile  or  crying  from  Russia  for  foreign 
succor.  All  these  billions  are  naturally  making  them- 
selves heard."  .  .  .  "To  send  an  Allied  expedi- 
tion into  Russia,  under  appropriate  guaranties  of 
Russian  civil  and  territorial  integrity,  would  be  ex- 
cellent policy,  provided  that  we  could  be  assured  of 
the  consent  of  the  Russian  people  or  at  least  of  no  op- 
position that  is  not  purely  passive. 

"We  cannot  be  assured  of  Russian  consent  so 
long  as  the  Bolsheviki  remain  dominant  and  in  the 
present  mood  toward  us.  Possibly  their  dominance  is 
shadowy  and  of  no  account.  If  this  is  the  case  we 
can  afford  to  wait  until  they  give  way  to  a  regime 
that  will  invite  our  aid  against  Germany.  Possibly, 
too,  their  dominance  rests  upon  solid  foundation, 
and  that  they  can  be  brought  around  by  skillful 
diplomacy  to  an  acceptance  of  our  aid  against  the 
common  foe.  But  so  long  as  they  remain  in  power, 
and  are  prepared  to  resist  our  intervention,  the  best 
of  intentions  on  our  part  could  not  insure  us  against 
the  disaster  attendant  upon  a  civil  war  from  which 
only  our  enemies  could  possibly  profit." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Intervention  as  Seen  in  France 

Clemenceau's  newspaper,  the  Homme  Libre,  has 
has  just  taken  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  Allied  in- 
tervention in  Siberia.  Japanese  aspirations  are  also 
highly  praised.  Furthermore,  the  French  press  has 
revived  its  keen  interest  in  the  negotiations  regarding 
Allied  intervention  in  Siberia.  Most  papers,  except 
some  Socialist  organs,  are  entirely  favorable  to  it, 
and  declare  that  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  only 
required  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
past  four  months  a  large  section  of  the  French  press 
has  kept  up  a  barrage  of  articles  on  the  necessity  of 
action  to  forestall  Germany,  on  the  "weariness  of 
Russia."  the  "prevailing  anarchy."  the  tactics  likely 


to  be  employed  and  the  opportunity  now  offered  bv 
the  Czecho-Slovak  situation. 

Clemenceau's  paper,  the  Homme  Libre,  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  strongest  expression  of  opin- 
ion, by  Halperine-Kaminsky,  in  the  issue  of  July  25: 

"People  came  to  believe,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution,  in  March,  1917,  that  military  rehabilita- 
tion of  Russia  depended  on  the  formation  of  a  stable 
government,  whether  on  a  monarchial  or  Bolshevist 
basis,  to  which  the  Allies  would  accord  full  support 
on  request. 

"Now  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  taken  Vladi- 
vostok, and  hold  the  railroads  from  Tchelyabinsk  to 
Irkutsk,  the  Allies,  have  another  splendid  chance  to 
reform  the  Eastern  Front.    All  delay  is  dangerous." 

Then  quoting  The  Times,  the  article  continues: 
"  'It  is  the  United  States  which  will  cast  the  deciding 
vote,  for  the  Trans-Siberian  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  rolling  stock,  and  that  alone  the  United 
States  can  supply.' 

"It  appears,"  the  article  resumes,  "that  the  word 
already  too  long  delayed  (this  note  is  heard  in  sev- 
eral other  papers)  is  to  be  pronounced."  The  Cze- 
cho-Slovaks had — to  continue  the  quotation — "ac- 
complished the  task  which  belonged  primarily  to  the 
organized  forces  of  the  Allies,  and  President  Wilson 
fully  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  remarkable 
changes  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks." 

Paul  Gregorio  said  in  the  same  paper  on  July 
28: — "We  do  not  know  the  general  features  of  the 
program  proposed  by  Washington  to  Tokio,  except 
that  Japan  has  undertaken  a  'mission  of  assistance' 
to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  now  operating  along  the  Trans- 
Siberian." 

However,  the  paper  envisages  definitely  a  future 
development:  "But  the  very  fact  that  the  Allied  con- 
tingents which  recently  arrived  at  Vladivostock  have 
had  to  fight  against  Austro-German  prisoners  co-ope- 
rating with  the  Bolsheviks,  convinces  us  that  the  Al- 
lied intervention  in  Siberia  cannot  long  keep  its  pla- 
tonic  character  as  a  simple  enterprise  of  aid  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  by  way  of  Japan." 

The  writer,  in  pursuance  of  the  theory  that  the 
movement  will  soon  take  broader  aspects,  questioned 
a  "Japanese  of  the  highest  political  importance," 
whom  he  quotes  on  Japan's  position: 

"  'Japan,  now  that  the  occasion  is  offered,  is  go- 
ing to  give  the  full  measure  of  its  force,  and  is  to 
make  its  power  and  vitality  felt  in  the  entire  world. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  the  thought  of  the  flower  of  the 
nation,  that  is,  the  nobles,  the  intellectuals,  the  staff : 
all  are  eager  to  take  part  in  this,  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary events,  on  which  hangs  the  prestige  and  grandeur 
of  the  country.  Intervention  in  Russia  presents  Japan 
with  an  unique  opportunity  to  impose  herself  on  the 
world  for  all  time  to  come,  and  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  it  no  longer  possible  for  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  to  shove  her  to  one  side  in  their  councils. 

"  Tt  is  not  exact  to  call  the  future  campaign  in 
Siberia  "intervention."  Since  September,  1914. 
Japan  has  been  in  the  war.  At  first  she  gave  her  aid 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  taking  of  Kiao  Chow,  then  in 
the  naval  activity  of  the  Pacific,  and  finally  it  is  not 
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to  be  forgotten  that  the  security  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  in  large  part  maintained  by  Japanese  de- 
stroyers. 

"'I  know  well  that  another  question  arises:  the 
material  advantages  Japan  has  a  right  to  in  return  for 
her  entry  in  full  force  into  the  war.  I  am  certain 
an  agreement  on  this  point  exists  between  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Allies  whereby  all  territories 
eventually  occupied  by  our  troops  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  decision  of  international  commissions  alter  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

"  'What  will  Japan  demand?  No  territorial  con- 
quest, be  it  understood;  only  the  assurance  of  eco- 
nomic outlets  which  will  later  give  her  proper  com- 
pensation for  the  enormous  sacrifices  to  which  she 
has  freely  consented,  to  assure  the  common  victory. 

"  'The  expedition  will  require  of  us  considerable 
expenses,  and  formidable  efforts,  military  as  well  as 
financial.  It  will  surpass  in  importance  all  the  costly 
effort  of  England  in  the  Boer  War,  and  will  almost 
equal  the  magnificent  co-operation  of  the  United 
States,  to  which,  from  this  moment,  the  warmest 
thanks  are  due.'  " 

M.  Gregorio  then  continues:  "It  is  useless  to 
emphasize  all  the  prudence  and  broad  intelligent 
realism  revealed  by  this  statesman.  The  victorious 
piessure  of  the  Allies  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Marne 
and  Champagne  certainly  has  exerted  a  salutary  effect 
in  the  councils  of  Japan  and  China.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  German  resistance  may  arm  itself  to- 
morrow in  Russia  or  in  Asia.  We  must  take  away 
from  Germany  this  last  trump  card." 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Conflicting  British  Opinions  on  Intervention 
The  Spectator,  July  27:— "The  Czecho-Slovak 
troops,  who  have  already  the  command  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway  from  the  Volga  to  the  Pacific,  have  be- 
gun the  good  work,  and  have  been  joined  by  many 
Russians,  like  General  Alexeieff,  who  do  not  despair 
of  their  country.  But  they  need  the  prompt  assist- 
ance of  the  Allies  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  German  forces  which  threaten  them  from 
Southern  Russia.  Vigorous  action  by  the  Allies  in 
Siberia  will  have  an  instant  effect  for  good  on  the 
Russian  situation,  as  the  Germans  know  only  too 
well." 

The  Nation,  July  27: — '"Foreign  intervention  in 
Russia  is  peculiarly  risky.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  at  last  consented  to  a  Japanese  or  an  Ameri- 
can-Japanese occupation  of  Siberia.  .  .  .  While 
this  dubious  intervention  proceeds  in  Siberia,  what 
will  be  the  German  reply?  The  real  stakes  are  not 
in  Siberia  itself.  If  Germany  is  strong  enough  to 
take  up  this  challenge,  she  must  establish  herself 
firmly  in  'Great  Russia'  as  a  base.  Nothing  seems 
certain,  save  that  the  area  of  conflict  with  all  that  it 
involves  in  starvation  and  oppression,  is  being  enor- 
mously widened.  We  might  have  elected  to  fight  out 
our  battle  in  Flanders,  and  to  decide  it  by  the  use 
of  the  economic  weapon.  We  are  now  following  the 
reckless  German  challenge  in  making  the  whole  East 
our  battlefield. 


"We  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Wilson's  in- 
tentions. He  has  yielded,  however,  to  pressure  which 
at  first  he  resisted,  and  we  have  less  confidence  that 
the  event  will  answer  his  expectations.  The  pressure 
which  deflected  him,  whether  conscious  influences  or 
the  drift  of  events,  will  not  be  relaxed,  and  it  is  pres- 
sure which  tends  certanly  to  a  propertied,  probably 
to  a  Monarchist,  restoration  in  Russia." 

The  Daily  Telegraph: — "The  intimation  (Allied 
intervention  in  Siberia)  did  not  come  from  our  gov- 
ernment, but  no  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  statement  in 
official  circles,  and  the  Foreign  Office  would  certainly 
regard  with  the  deepest  gratification  a  decision  in 
favor  of  joint  action.  Ever  since  the  question  of 
Allied  activity  in  Siberia  took  on  the  shape  indicated 
by  the  wording  of  the  announcement  we  have  quoted, 
the  prospect  of  an  harmonious  co-operation  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  has  been  increasingly 
favorable.    .    .  . 

"But  there  were  at  the  outset  important  elements 
of  American  opinion  which  regarded  that  idea  with 
disfavor,  perhaps  allowing  .it  to  be  misrepresented 
to  them  as  a  purely  military  adventure  which  might 
land  their  country  in  political  complications  of  a  kind 
that  would  not  match  with  the  wholly  disinterested 
spirit  in  which  the  American  people  took  its  place  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  fifteen  months  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  action  in  Manchuria  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  have  meant,  prac- 
tically, action  by  Japan,  the  only  other  Power  in  a 
position  to  use  considerable  forces  in  the  Far  East; 
and  that  would  have  been — having  regard  to  Russian 
susceptibilities — little  likely  to  realize  the  purpose 
in  view.  Co-operation  between  the  two  Pacific  Pow- 
ers, with  such  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  Alliance  as 
could  be  given,  was  the  ideal  state  of  things,  and  that, 
it  appears,  has  now  been  brought  about." 

The  Birmingham  Post,  July  27: — "Reuter's  an- 
nouncement that  Japan  'has  decided  to  accept  the 
American  proposal  to  assist  the  Czecho-Slovak  armies 
in  Siberia'  would  be  more  illuminating  if  we  know 
more  precisely  what  this  proposal  from  Washington 
involves;  but  it  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory as  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  uncertainty  which 
has  already  lasted  too  long.  We  do  not  go  to  Siberia 
fiom  choice,  but  because  circumstances  compel  us. 
Yet  that  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  is  it  even  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  truth.  Our  policy  in 
Siberia  may  be  compared  with  that  which  President 
Wilson  pursued  in  Mexico,  when  he  steadily  with- 
held recognition  of  the  Huerta  Government  in  order 
to  give  the  people  of  Mexico  a  chance  of  setting  up 
a  better  administration  for  themselves.  The  Russian 
masses  are  densely  ignorant,  normally  docile,  and 
well  accustomed  to  radically  bad  government;  but 
the  Bolshevik  administration  has  reached  depths  of 
badness  against  which  even  they  are  now  beginning 
to  protest,  and  if  the  Allies  can  assist  them  to  evolve 
something  better,  something  more  in  harmony  with 
the  crying  needs  of  the  country,  who  can  say  that  such 
help  should  not  be  given  to  them." 

The  Herald  (Labor  Weekly)  July  27:— "We  of 
this  paper  have  been  protesting  against  the  interven- 
tion policy  ever  since  the  first  faint  rumors  of  it  were 
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heard.  We  are  confident  that  the  whole  moral  sense 
and  political  instinct  of  British  Labor  are  against  a 
policy  which  violates  all  the  ideals  with  which  Labor 
al  least  (whatever  may  be  true  of  Capital)  entered 
the  war.  Something  may  still  be  done  by  Labor  pro- 
tests— if  not  to  undo,  at  least  to  minimize  the  evil. 
.  .  .  We  have  no  right  to  go  with  our  armies  inter- 
fering in  Russia.  Even  if  we  were  supporting  one 
section  of  the  revolutionaries  against  the  other,  it  is 
for  the  Russians  who  made  their  own  revolution  to 
decide  what  form  that  revolution  shall  take.  All 
Russia  wants  is  to  be  let  alone — to  develop,  to  're- 
construct,' to  recover  from  the  hideous  exhaustion  of 
war.  If  let  alone,  Russia  can  do  so — is  doing  so — 
under  the  Government  of  its  own  choice.  We  have 
no  right  to  hinder  or  interfere." 

Daily  Chronicle,  July  27: — "The  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  with  regard  to  in- 
tervention in  Siberia  were  never  differences  in  princi- 
ple, and  such  as  they  were  they  have  been  happily 
overcome.  The  intervention  will  be  joint  intervention 
by  the  Allies  and  America  in  actuality  as  well  as  in 
spirit;  but  Japan  from  her  position  must  take  a  lead- 


ing part  in  the  operations.  One  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  agreement  to  intervene  will  be  to  give 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  a  greater  freedom  of  action  and 
increased  confidence  in  taking  military  risks,  which 
have  been  justified  so  far.  But  what  we  should  most 
like  to  see  it  do  is  to  afford  a  rallying  point  for  the 
best  anti-German  elements  in  Russia  itself." 

The  Times,  July  26,  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
Tokyo  report  that  Japan  has  consented  to  Siberian  in- 
tervention at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  entire 
Northcliffe  press  has  been  conducting  an  interven- 
tion propaganda  for  the  past  four  months.  Most  of 
the  editorial  is  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak soldiers  who  have  seized  Vladivostok,  Nikolsk 
and  other  places,  concluding  with  the  statement  that 
"the  progress  they  have  already  made  and  their  con- 
sent to  continue  their  activities  have  completely 
changed  the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies. 
But  their  action  increases  the  burden  of  obligation 
on  the  Allies  to  take  themselves  prompt  and  effective 
measures  in  that  region.  The  longer  it  is  deferred 
the  more  cruel  become  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
the  peaceful  population." 
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The  French  Socialist  Conference 
The  session  of  the  French  National  Socialist  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  which  has  just  closed,  reversed  its 
war  policy  by  a  majority  of  372,  and  the  party  now 
stands  committed  to  a  "revision  of  war  aims,"  an  in- 
ternational Socialist  Congress  to  include  delegates 
from  the  Central  Powers,  and  opposition  to  Allied  in- 
tervention in  Russia.  The  July  22d  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Seine,  by  its  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  what  had  been  a  minority 
resolution,  presaged  the  overturn  at  the  conference 
which  made  the  minority  of  yesterday  the  majority 
of  today.  The  Seine  meeting  also  voted  against  inter- 
vention in  Russia,  and  in  favor  of  a  refusal  of  war 
credits  as  a  means  to  force  granting  of  passports. 
The  attempt  to  subject  Thomas'  socialistic  orthodoxy 
to  party  control  fell  through  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence. 

Preliminary  to  the  vote  on  the  program  of  the 
party,  Matin,  July  30,  a  committee  of  40,  represent- 
ing all  tendencies,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolu- 
tions. This  committee  sat  from  9  p.  m.  until  2  a.  m. 
while  "the  tenants  of  the  building,  awakened  from 
slumber,  came  to  their  windows  and  protested."  Re- 
duced to  five,  including  Loriot,  Thomas,  and  Renau- 
del,  this  committee  sat  from  9  a.  m.  the  next  day 
until  4:30  p.  m.  and  submitted  three  resolutions. 

The  Humanite,  July  30,  gives  two  resolutions  in 
full:  M.  Longuet's  "minority"  platform  which  be- 
came the  majority,  and  Renaudel's,  which  had  been 
the  majority. 

M.  Longuet's  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  Party, 
despite  the  imperialistic  tendencies  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  government,  is  resolved  to  "assure  to 
the  full  the  national  defense"  and  that  it  "renewed 
its  unanimous  determination  not  to  renounce  the 
formal  decisions"  to  this  effect  taken  at  all  its  meet- 
ings.   The  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  Govern- 
ment's "political,  diplomatic,  and  military  mistakes, 
which  were  disastrous  alike  for  the  Country  and  hu- 
manity."   It  asserts  that  the  Government  which  re- 
fused passports  to  Stockholm,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  1917,  "repulsed  peace  proposals  meriting  serious 
consideration,"  was  the  same  that  in  "obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  worst  reactionaries"  took  every  in- 
ternal action  against  liberty,  "capitulated  before  the 
commands  of  instigators  of  coups  d'etat  and  of  vio- 
lence against  the  working  classes."    The  final  accusa- 
tion lamented  the  "grave  military  defeat"  (1918) 
which,  "thanks  to  the  most  terrible  sacrifices  and  the 
incomparable  courage  of  our  soldiers,"  was  neutral- 
ized.   The  actual  program  pledges  the  party  to  a 
demand  for: 

1.    Revised  war  aims,  repudiating  imperialistic 


intentions,  and  including  a  precise  statement  of  peace 
terms  on  the  "basis  defined  by  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  President  Wilson,"  as  accepted  by  the  Lon- 
don Conference  of  February  10,  1918. 

2.  Immediate  creation  of  the  machinery  of  a 
League  of  Nations  on  the  "terms  and  in  the  spirit  in- 
dicated by  President  Wilson." 

3.  Unreserved  adherence  to  the  plan  for  an  In- 
ternational congress. 

4.  Complete  liberty  of  action,  national,  and  in- 
ternational, for  Labor  and  Socialists. 

5.  An  alliance  with  organized  labor  to  employ 
every  possible  means  of  forcing  the  Allied  govern- 
ments to  grant  passports  for  an  International  Social- 
ist Congress,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  "refusal  of  war 
credits." 

6.  Vigorous  protest  against  any  Allied  interven- 
tion in  Russia  prejudicial  to  the  Russian  Socialists, 
oi  against  their  will. 

The  resolution  closes  with  an  expression  of 
"deepest  regret  that  certain  members  of  the  parlia- 
mentary group,  contrary  to  the  clearest  decisions  of 
all  the  national  sections  of  inter-allied  Socialism, 
made  representations  to  American  labor  in  direct  op- 
position to  these  decisions." 

Renaudel's  proposal,  which  was  outvoted,  en- 
dorsed the  position  of  the  Bordeaux  Congress  which 
provides  for  the  refusal  of  war  credits  after  due  de- 
liberation, if  the  party  "judge  the  government  to  be 
one  of  traitors,  weaklings,  or  anti-republicans,"  ant! 
explicitly  endorsed  the  Bordeaux  Congress  and  its 
demands  for  "full  liberty  of  international  action." 
Although  acknowledging  the  possibility  of  a  refusal 
of  war  credits  in  order  to  obtain  passports  for  an 
international  congress,  the  proposal  preferred  tu  ap- 
ply political  and  economic  pressure  or  mass  demon- 
stration before  resorting  to  it. 

Renaudel's  resolution  regards  Russian  interven- 
tion as  a  blow  against  German  imperialism  and  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  which  it  characterizes  as  one 
of  "spoliation  and  violence."  However,  it  goes  on 
to  demand  that  the  intervention  be,  (a)  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Allies,  with  all  sharing  in  it;  (b)  in  no 
way  counter-revolutionary;  and  (c)  with  the  sole  aim 
of  preserving  the  complete  independence  of  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

Renaudel  defends  the  labor  activities  of  the  par- 
liamentarians on  the  ground  that  they  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  party  as  defined  by  its  Congress, 
and  closes  with  an  attack  on  Clemenceau's  Govern- 
ment as  being  socially  and  economically  reactionary. 
He  adds  to  the  charge,  a  statement  that  this  char- 
acter has  been  "revealed  by  the  political  trials  now 
going  on."  At  the  end,  there  is  an  exhortation  in 
favor  of  party  unity. 
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A  third  resolution,  the  extreme  Loriot  proposal, 
offered  at  the  Seine  Federation  on  July  22nd  (Temps, 
July  23),  favored  immediate  peace,  immediate  re- 
fusal of  war  credits,  and  opposed  all  intervention  in 
Russia.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  resolution  re- 
ceived only  152  votes. 

When  the  votes  were  taken,  Longuet's  received 
1544  and  Renaudel's  1172,  thereby  reversing  the 
party's  official  complexion.  The  conference  also 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  of  Longuet's  protest- 
ing against  the  government  intrigues  against  the 
working  class. 

The  comments  of  the  papers  are  almost  as  varied 
as  the  factions  of  the  party.  The  Temps  said,  July 
30:  "The  Socialists  ....  while  our  victori- 
ous troops  pursue  their  advance  and  methodically 
drive  back  the  foe,  met  in  their  National  Council  to 
discuss  the  refusal  of  war  credits,  and  to  examine 
methods  of  forcing  passports  from  the  Government 
to  allow  their  delegates  to  meet  those  of  a  Social 
Democracy,  enslaved  by  Prussian  militarism. 

"It  is  Bolshevism  in  all  its  destructive  folly,  and 
it  has  been  seen  how  the  German  syndicalists  oppose 
to  this  conception  their  hopes  of  'a  great  German  vic- 
tory.'  The  great  countries  of  the  West 

are  not  resigned  to  suffer  the  fate  of  revolutionary 
Russia. 

The  same  paper  followed,  the  31st,  with  "the 

farce  is  played  out  the  majority  has 

become  the  minority,  and  vice  versa,  but  there  will 
be  no  change,  as  the  party  will  still  call  itself  'unified' 
and  will  continue  to  claim  to  be  the  'mouthpiece  of  the 
working  class.'  " 

Clemenceau's  Homme  Libre,  July  31,  cautions 
against  giving  more  weight  to  this  vote  than  it  de- 
serves, and  criticizes  the  41  for  yielding  too  much 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain  unity,  asserting  that 
"had  they  acted  more  like  free  citizens  of  a  country 
in  danger,  they  would  long  ago  have  freed  French 
Socialism  from  fantastic  anarchists."  This  paper 
reiterates  the  Temps  attacks  on  German  Socialists. 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  July  31,  a  more  judi- 
cial and  less  virulent  tone  is  taken:  "The  unconverted 
majority  counted  on  the  Renaudel  motion  which  dif- 
fered so  little  from  Longuet's  that  the  public  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  see  wherein  it  would  have  been 
preferable,  and  why  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not 
passed.  In  their  attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilable 
theses,  the  majority  lost  its  excuse  for  being.  .  .  . 
.  .  A  movement  of  opinion  cannot  be  initiated  with- 
out the  expression  of  an  opinion  The 

effect  of  this  minority  success  will  be  bad  ...  a 
symptom  of  weakening  in  the  will  of  the  national  de- 
fense will  be  seen  therein  On  becom- 
ing the  majority,  yesterday's  opposition  will  feel  their 

giave  responsibility  They  speak  of 

refusing  war  credits  only  as  a  last  resort." 

Thomas  himself,  in  a  signed  article,  in  the  Infor 
motion,  July  31,  regards  Renaudel's  mention  of  a 
refusal  of  war  credits  as  "a  remote  possibility  in- 
tended to  guard  against  an  utterly  imperialistic,  well- 
nigh  revolutionary  regime,  and  adds:  "Is  it  really 
indispensable  to  occupy  public  opinion  with  this  pos- 


sibility?" He  then  demands  a  national  congress  to 
clarify  and  express  afresh  the  views  of  the  party. 

Longuet,  in  the  Populaire,  July  31,  begins  enthus- 
iastically: "Behold  the  Socialist  Party  returned  to 
the  doctrine  and  tactics  of  all  time,  feeling  again  its 
living  thought,  and  again  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
found mass  of  the  proletariat,  from  whom  our  com- 
rades of  the  majority  were  more  and  more  separated 
in  the  last  two  years. 

"The  resolution  voted  yesterday  gathers  behind 
it  the  great  majority  of  the  Party.  To  say  with  Ren- 
audel this  morning  that  'two  almost  equal  forces 
are  face  to  face'  is  to  close  one's  eyes  voluntarily  to 
facts. 

"We  must,  in  view  of  the  policy  called  that  of 
die  40,  make  a  clean  statement  of  terms,  allowing 
no  casuistry  and  permitting  no  disloyal  maneuvers 
against  the  will  of  the  party." 

Varenne,  in  the  Evenement,  July  30,  echoes  Ren- 
audel's fear  of  the  effect  of  the  votes  on  neutrals, 
and  regrets  "the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  Socialists 
revealed  in  the  new  alignment  of  the  party,"  and  de- 
mands a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  new  minority 
in  facing  the  new  majority. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Labor  Trouble  in  England 

The  English  people  ,and  their  press  have  just 
passed  through  a  week  of  anxiety  because  of  the 
strike  of  12,000  munition  workers  at  Coventry,  which 
threatened  to  spread  to  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Woolwich  and  other  industrial  centers.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  condemned  the  strike  from  the  beginning, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  equally  severe  in  their 
criticism  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  strike 
broke  out  on  the  23rd  and  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  29th  by  what  the  newspapers  call  the  Prime 
Minister's  "Work  or  Fight"  order,  supplemented  by 
the  offer  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  a  committee  made  up  of  labor  and 
Governmental  representatives.  The  "Work  or  Fight" 
order  was  to  the  effect  that  "strikers  wilfully  absent 
from  their  work  on  or  after  July  29  will  be  deemed 
to  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  outside  the 
area  of  munitions  industries.  Their  protection  certifi- 
cates will  cease  to  have  protection  from  that  date, 
and  they  will  become  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Service  Act." 

The  cause  of  the  strike  was  an  embargo  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  upon  a  number  of  factories 
which  were  considered  to  be  turning  out  non-essen- 
tial products.  Major  General  Seely,  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  ex- 
plained in  a  statement  on  the  28th  that  "the  embargo 
has  only  been  applied  to  100  firms.  If  that  was  not 
done  it  must  mean  a  reduced  number  of  tanks,  aero- 
planes and  guns.  What  would  be  the  result?  More 
dead  Englishmen.  If  they  had  500  fewer  tanks, 
2,0C0  fewer  aeroplanes  in  the  next  two  or  three 
months  hundreds  more  men  would  lose  their  lives — 
hundreds  more  homes  would  be  plunged  into  mourn- 
ing." 

The  reply  to  General  Seely  was  made  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Mills,  secretary  of  the  Arsenal  Shop  Stewards 
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Committee,  who,  according  to  The  Times  of  July  29, 
contended  that  "the  Munitions  of  War  Act  had  al- 
ways operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  only  one  class, 
the  workers.  The  suspicions  which  General  Seely 
referred  to  should  be  attributed  to  the  poisoning  of 
the  wells  by  the  most  unscrupulous  press  gang  which 
has  ever  existed— the  Northcliffe  gang." 

The  Times,  July  25,  puts  the  blame  for  the  strike 
upon  one  firm,  charging  it  with  "misinterpreting  the 
action  of  the  Ministry,"  and  that  its  notice  of  the 
embargo  rule  was  "couched  in  provocative  terms. 
It  stated  that  they  were  prohibited  'to  engage  skilled 
men  of  any  type,'  and  defined  the  term  as  meaning 
any  man  in  receipt  of  the  standard  district  rale.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  every  effort  must  be  made  'when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  employ  men  to  make  use  only 
of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men;  The  circulation 
among  skilled  men  of  such  a  statement,  without  any 
explanation,  was  like  throwing  a  lighted  match  into 
a  filling  factory,  as  anyone  can  understand.  It  would 
look  to  them  like  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  oust 
them  out  of  employment  in  favor  of  the  unskilled, 
and  draft  them  into  the  Army,  and  lower  wages. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  took  alarm. 
In  fact,  the  wording  of  the  notice  looks  as  if  it  were 
ir  tended  to  have  that  effect,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
proceeding  requires  further  investigation." 

The  Herald,  a  Labor  weekly,  July  27,  declared 
that  "a  strike  in  war  time  can  not  be  justified  unless 
ir  is  directed  against  war,  or  against  the  universal 
injustice  imposed  under  the  excuse  of  war.  .  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  if  the  workers  strike  at  all,  it 
should  not  be  against  the  minor  consequences,  but 
against  the  main  cause.  If  they  are  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  presumably  they  are,  then  we 
do  not  see  on  what  grounds  they  can  claim  the  right 
t<  strike."  On  the  other  hand  The  Herald  speaks  of 
the  Government  in  the  following  bitter  tone: 

"Labor,  like  everybody  else,  is  absolutely  unable 
to  believe  a  single  word  the  Government  says  about 
anything.  It  is  the  same  everywhere — in  Parliament, 
in  the  press,  in  the  country.  The  Government's  own 
supporters  do  not  as  much  as  pretend  to  believe  any- 
thing it  says  The  Labor  Control  of 

the  Minister  of  Munitions  contains  some  bright 
youngsters  whose  conception  of  doing  something 
clever  is  to  'diddle'  somebody.  That  is  worse  than 
useless  in  dealing  with  British  labor." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  the  Minister  of  Labor,  took 
a  bold  stand  against  the  strike  by  saying  that  "when 
the  defeatists  came  along  and  asked  them  to  take  the 
Hun  to  their  bosoms  and  told  them  that  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  forgive  them  for  all  that  he  had 
done,  I  replied  that  that  was  a  false  representation 
of  religion.  Moral  indignation  is  a  divine  quality, 
and  no  man  who  is  not  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
crimes  and  abominations  committed  by  the  German 
is  less  than  British — he  is  not  a  man.  The  man  who 
caused  this  strike  at  this  critical  moment  was  giving 
comfort  to  Germany,  and  was  striking  a  great  blow 
to  the  Allied  cause." 

It  is  believed  in  Great  Britain  that  one  factor  in 
bringing  the  strike  to  an  early  close  was  a  cablegram 


from  American  workingmen,  which  The  Observe/. 
July  28,  considered  "A  Rebuke  from  America." 
This  cablegram  was  to  the  munition  workers  at  <  uv- 
entry  from  employees  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania  and  was  as  follows:  "The  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company's  workers,  10,000  strong,  be- 
lieve that  every  man  should  work  every  day  t<  de- 
feat the  Kaiser  and  his  army.  If  you  must  strike 
strike  against  the  Kaiser,  not  for  him.  Go  back  to 
work,  not  for  the  King,  but  for  the  cause." 

After  the  situation  had  clarified,  the  workers  oi 
the  following  industrial  centers  decided  not  to  strike 
— Manchester,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Preston,  Notting- 
ham, Worcester,  Lincoln,  Blyth,  Wolverhampton, 
Southampton  and  Enfield.  Also,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  even  in  Coventry  there  were  about  100,- 
000  workers  who  did  not  strike. 

In  Lewisham  the  local  branch  of  the  Discharged 
Soldiers'  Association  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "we  are  prepared  to  take  the  places  of  the  strik- 
ers in  the  munition  factories  until  skilled  men  can 
b'e  released  from  the  Army."  This  brought  forth 
numerous  expressions  of  approval,  including  that  of 
The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  July  27,  to  the  effect  that 
"this  action  will  be  applauded  by  every  soldier  in 
France.  If  the  average  soldier  is  sore  about  one 
thing  more  than  any  other,  it  is  about  the  callous 
conduct  of  so  many  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  ever  since,  1914,  and  who 
still  are  not  satisfied  with  their  lot.  If  the  strikers 
imagine  they  will  get  any  sympathy  from  the  Army 
they  will  get  the  shock  of  their  lives." 

Below  will  be  found  a  brief  synopsis  of  other 
press  comments: 

Birmingham  Gazette,  July  29: — "Public  opinion 
— no  doubt  strongly  reinforced  by  domestic  pressure 
— has  broken  the  back  of  the  strike.  The  government 
would  not  have  been  able  to  use  such  a  drastic  weap- 
on as  the  Army  threat  unless  they  had  had  public 
opinion  behind  them.  .  .  .  Unless  the  confidence 
of  the  men  in  the  Government  is  restored,  there  will 
be  a  revival  of  trouble  at  a  later  date.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  to  bring  the  men  back  to  work  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  an  Army  threat,  but  military  power 
a1-  a  strike  breaking  instrument  is  something  new  and 
alien  to  our  British  traditions.  The  memory  of  it  will 
rankle  unless  the  grievances  which  made  the  strike 
are  justly  and  tactfully  met." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  July  29:— "The  Govern- 
ment at  least  has  handled  this  difficult  situation  with 
courage  and  discretion.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  public  opinion  is  behind  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Daily  News,  July  25:— "Let  it  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  are  real 
and  substantial.  Most  of  them  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  many  scandals  of  profiteering  also,  if 
the  Ministry  had  from  the  start  nationalized  the  whole 
production  of  munitions  as  should  have  been  done." 

Sunday  Pictorial,  July  28:— "Democratic  gov- 
ernments have  to  resort  to  severe  measures,  when 
face  to  face  with  grave  emergencies.  During  the  rail- 
way strike  the  Republican  Government  of  France  was 
compelled  to  call  up  30,000  strikers  as  reservists  to 
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preserve  the  national  security.  And  we  can  well  im- 
agine the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  would  have  gone  in  a  like  situation.  The 
strikers  would  have  had  no  consideration.  Prussian 
methods,  as  we  know,  consist  in  the  employment  of 
shooting  parties,  the  clapping  of  victims  into  jail  and 
the  trenches." 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  July  27: — "The  only  possi- 
ble condonation  for  the  strike  of  the  munition  work- 
ers in  the  Midlands  of  England,  was  a  misinterpret- 
ing of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government.  This  has 
been  removed  by  candid  and  detailed  explanations 
which  must  have  removed  all  doubt  and  suspicion  of 
the  single  mindedness  of  the  authorities." 

The  Daily  Mail,  July  29:— "The  truth  is  that 
nowhere  is  there  a  spark  of  sympathy  with  the  strik- 
ers. Public  feeling  was  never  more  unanimous,  as 
is  shown  by  the  great  multitude  of  letters  which  we 
have  received.  All  are  agreed,  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers,  that  in  these  hours  of  supreme  danger,  there 
can  be  only  one  principle  'work  or  fight.'  " 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  July  27: — "The  strikers 
have  not  realized  the  main  fact  of  their  decision, 
which  is  that  the  nation  is  wearied  with  the  utter  dis- 
loyalty of  those  who  try  to  strike,  or  even  to  delay 
the  supply  of  munitions  required  for  the  life  pres- 
ervation of  our  men  at  the  Front,  and  the  victory  over 
the  Germans. 

The  Morning  Post,  July  29: — "How  the  Ministry- 
could  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make  such  an  or- 
der secret  passes  comprehension.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, misunderstanding  was  inevitable  and  the 
handling  of  the  whole  matter  suggests  that  as  soon 
as  this  trouble  is  over,  the  industries  concerned- — 
both  masters  and  men — should  unite  in  taking  the 
control  of  those  industrial  questions  back  into  their 
own  hands." 

London  Chronicle,  July  27: — "It  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  the  notice  issued  by  the  Hotchkiss  Com- 
pany by  any  theory  of  an  attempted  collusion  be- 


tween the  employers  and  the  workmen  in  order  to 
make  the  embargo  impossible.  The  error  which 
has  caused  most,  if  not  all  of  the  mischief,  however, 
was  obviously  genuine  error  arising  from  a  desire  to 
summarize  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
fewest  possible  words." 

The  Saturday  Revieiv,  July  27: — "It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  men  have  any  grievances  with  regard 
to  wages  or  hours.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether 
the  British  Government  is  to  be  allowed  to  govern 
the  kingdom,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  the  shop- 
stewards  of  the  Associated  Engineers  and  the  Tool- 
makers.  The  strike  has  been  undertaken  in  defiance 
of  the  advice  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  has  no  other  object  than  to  assert  the  des- 
potism of  a  few  labor  agitators,  submission  to  whom 
spells  anarchy." 

The  Daily  Express,  July  22: — "The  threatened 
strike  of  the  munition  workers  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous assistance  and  comfort  to  the  Germans  in  their 
hour  of  peril.  .  .  .  The  prejudices  of  different 
classes  of  workers  at  home  must  be  disregarded  if 
by  bowing  to  these  prejudices  the  supply  of  munitions 
would  be  hindered.  To  strike  or  to  foment  a  strike 
h  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act.  It  is,  indeed,  far  worse  than  that. 
It  is  treachery  to  the  nation  and  the  Army,  and  a 
bitter  affront  to  the  nation's  good  name." 

The  Daily  News,  July  29:— "The  strike,  like 
other  great  questions  with  which  we  are  immediately 
faced,  exposes  us  to  a  searching  test  of  the  princi- 
ples in  whose  name  we  are  waging  war.  Are  we  pre- 
pared— whether  employers  or  employed,  whether 
officials  or  the  general  public — to  acknowledge  the 
rule  of  justice  in  industrial  relations?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  it  in  our  dealings  with  India? 
And  in  our  dealings  with  Ireland?  On  our  answer 
to  these  questions  it  depends  whether  we  go  with  clean 
hands  and  a  clear  conscience  into  the  conference  that 
will  reshape  the  framework  of  the  world." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Counter-Offensive 

The  military  critics  of  the  French  press  agree  that 
the  present  situation  is  uncertain.  The  Germans  are 
slowing  down  their  retreat,  and  their  counter-attacks 
seem  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  halt.  Several  of 
the  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  strong  forces  have 
now  been  put  in  with  the  intention  of  stabilizing  the 
front  in  its  present  form.  Some  express  the  view 
that  an  attack  is  being  prepared  elsewhere. 

The  Temps,  August  1,  gives  the  battle  line  as 
follows:  "The  combat  front  has  a  tendency  to  sta- 
bilize, at  least  provisionally,  on  a  line  from  the  Aisne 
West  of  Soissons,  marked  the  plateau  Southwest  of 
the  city,  the  Chateau-Thierry  road,  overrun  at  sev- 
eial  points  between  Buzancy  and  Grand-Rozoy,  thence 
North  of  Fere-en-Tardenois,  Seringes,  Sergy,  Meu- 
niere  Wood,  to  the  Northeast  of  the  Roncheres,  thence 
by  Villers-Agron  and  the  approaches  of  the  Dormans- 
Rheims  roads." 

Major  de  Civrieux,  Matin,  August  1,  remarks 
upon  the  tendency  to  stabilize  throughout  the  line: 
"The  German  resistance  continues  all  along  the  bat- 
tle front.  There  are  no  longer  ambushed  rear  guards, 
with  machine  guns  facing  the  Allied  forces  in  posi- 
tions favorable  to  short  defense,  but  dense  masses, 
which  from  time  to  time  deliver  counter-attacks.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  enemy  is  established  on  the 
line  where  they  intend  to  resist. 

"This  line  is  still  broken.  In  fact  at  the  mid- 
dle there  remain  a  pronounced  salient,  which,  facing 
toward  Verneul,  surrounds  Meuniere  Wood,  and 
holds  the  heights  of  Sainte-Gemme.  .  .  .  It  is 
quite  unusual  that  the  enemy  on  leaving  the  banks 
of  the  Ourcq,  instead  of  seeking  a  rectilinear  forma- 
tion, delayed  so  long  in  a  pocket  as  deep  as  its  aver- 
age width. 

"The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Germans 
did  not  keep  such  a  salient  with  a  view  to  a  return 
offensive  on  the  same  ground  as  their  defeat.  The 
bitter  struggle  of  the  Americans  against  the  Prussian 
Guards,  for  the  possession  of  Sergy,  lends  color  to 
this  assumption." 

Barres,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  August  1,  voices 
the  opinion  of  several  of  his  brother  critics  by  say- 
ing that  "It  is  equally  possible  that  Ludendorff ,  while 
keeping  our  attention  fastened  on  the  battlefield,  plans 
to  organize  a  surprise  in  quite  another  sector.  We 
cannot  believe  that  he  has  renounced  all  idea  of  an 
immediate  thrust." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Rousset,  in  the  Petit  Parisien, 
August  1,  holds  that  "Independently  of  the  resultant 
wear  and  tear  on  the  strategic  reserves,  it  is  evident 
that  the  general  situation  of  the  Germans  is  not  bet- 
tered, and  that  as  long  as  the  pocket  exists  the  enemy 


is  unprotected  against  flank  blows.  The  German  Com- 
mand is  seeking  to  recover  its  liberty  of  action/ 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

Weakening  Morale  in  German*  and  Austria 

There  has  been  a  recent  revival  ol  comment  in 
Swiss  newspapers  in  regard  to  die  weakening  morale 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  of  which  the  following  quo- 
tations are  typical: 

Tribune  de  Geneve,  July  24: — "From  informa- 
tion received  from  a  good  source  we  are  certain  that 
discontent  is  spreading  in  the  German  army.  Many 
acts  of  indiscipline  are  known  and  the  High  Com- 
mand has  not  succeeded  in  stopping  them.  A  regi- 
ment, which  was  to  go  into  rest  quarters,  has  been 
sent  to  the  Western  front.  When  these  troops  realized 
that  they  were  being  sent  to  the  Western  front,  they 
mutinied  and  threw  their  rifles  and  packs  out  of  the 
windows,  stopped  the  train  and  fled  across  fields. 
The  soldiers  of  Lorraine  on  leave  speak  French 
freely,  notwithstanding  the  laws  prohibiting  this.  At 
Metz  the  officers  do  not  even  attempt  to  punish  them 
for  speaking  French.  Spanish  influenza  is  making 
numerous  victims  in  the  army.  There  are  100,00J 
cases  of  influenza  in  the  army  on  the  Western  front." 

In  regard  to  the  situation  in  Austria,  the  Gazette 
de  Lausanne  of  July  22  says:  "The  following  in- 
formation was  given  by  a  person  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Austria:  The  Ukrainian  peasants  refuse 
to  obey  the  orders  issued  by  General  Eichhorn  (who 
has  since  been  assassinated).  For  requisitioning  the 
Germans  have  special  troops.  These  troops  carry- 
writing  material  and  six  incendiary  bombs.  The  peas- 
ants will  accept  only  paper  money  bearing  the  Czar's 
portrait.  At  Vienna  a  number  of  posts  are  occupied 
by  German  officers  in  uniform.  Harmony  does  not 
exist  between  the  two  Allies." 

Gazette  de  Lausanne,  July  22: — "On  account  of 
the  food  shortage,  200  restaurants  of  Vienna  have 
closed  down." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  Symposium  of  Apologies  and  Explanations 

After  the  sixth  day  of  battle  the  situation  had  be- 
come so  bad  that  the  German  papers  had  to  make 
some  awkward  admissions,  including  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Americans. 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  26, 
confesses  that  the  halting  of  the  German  offensive 
was  undesirable.  "American  aid  is  important.  We 
have  always  looked  upon  the  United  States  as  a  pow- 
erful enemy." 

Colonel  Egli,  in  the  Basler  Nachrichten,  July  26, 
second  edition,  bases  his  judgment  on  the  paucity  of 
land  gained  by  the  Allies.    "After  the  eighth  day  of 
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fighting,  it  seems  as  if  the  French  offensive  has  been 
stopped.  Their  recent  gains  have  been  negligible. 
The  French  papers  talk  of  a  German  retreat  beyond 
the  Vesle,  but  have  no  ground  on  which  to  base  their 
assertions.  The  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  re- 
serves. Which  side  has  suffered  most?  What  will 
the  consequences  of  their  losses  be?  These  questions 
can  be  answered  only  by  time,  for  the  official  French 
and  German  announcments  flatly  contradict  each 
other." 

Vorwaerts,  July  25,  says  that  the  German  stra- 
tegic reserves  have  not  yet  been  employed. 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  26, 
pays  a  tribute  to  Foch  for  his  ability  to  take  the  of- 
fensive. Vorwaerts,  July  25,  inquires  how  this  was 
possible.  "Almost  the  whole  of  the  original  Army 
of  Reserve  was  exhausted  in  stemming  the  German 
attacks  in  Flanders  and  Picardy,  and  on  the  Matz 
and  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Foch  saw  the  necessity 
of  having  a  large  force  available  for  crises.  The 
pause  in  the  fighting  between  June  10  and  July  15 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  the  arrival  of  Ameri- 
can reinforcements  the  means  to  build  it  up.  Thirty 
divisions  were  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
They  could  be  rushed  to  any  threatened  point  in 
Picardy  or  the  Champagne,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  French  capital. 
When  the  Allied  general  learned  of  our  plans  for  an 
offensive  along  the  Marne,  they  saw  their  opportun- 
ity to  strike  at  our  flank.  They  had  plenty  of  time 
to  mature  their  plans.  It  is  only  strange  that  they 
did  not  win  a  greater  success." 

All  the  German  papers  comment  upon  the  varie- 
gated mixture  of  troops  in  General  Foch's  army. 
British  and  Americans  are  fighting  about  Soissons, 
and  next  to  them  French  Senegalese  and  other  colo- 
nials. South  of  Rheims,  British,  Italians  and  Turcos 
have  been  identified. 

Captain  von  Salzmann,  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
for  July  26,  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  change  from 
a  war  of  positions  to  a  war  of  movement.  "The  bat- 
tle between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  has  entered  upon 
the  latter  phase.  None  of  our  calculations  for  trench 
warfare  hold  good  any  more.  The  battle  is  one  of 
rttreat  and  advance,  of  new  moves  and  surprises,  with 
final  victory  for  the  commander  who  has  the  coolest 
head  and  the  greatest  ability  for  accurate  judgment. 
We  must  suspend  our  verdict  for  some  time  to  come." 

Baron  von  Ardenne,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
July  25: — "On  account  of  the  jagged  German  line 
South  and  Southwest  of  Rheims,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign,  and  the  probable 
extension  of  Foch's  attack  towards  the  North,  a  con- 
centric realignment  of  the  German  forces  seems  neces- 
sary. This  contraction,  however,  will  mean  a  short- 
ening of  the  front.  During  the  Brusiloff  Offensive 
of  1916,  and  Hindenburg's  withdrawal  to  the  Seig- 
fried  line  in  February,  1917,  it  proved  a  starting 
point  for  further  victorious  operations.  To  be 
sure  it  is  a  defensive  manoeuver,  but  in  this 
changeable  war  of  movement  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  loss  of  initiative.  Such  a  concentration 
economizes  human  lives.    It  simplifies  the  tasks  of 


bringing  up  food  and  munition  supplies.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  between  Soissons  and  Rheims 
makes  this  even  more  true  here.  What  great  signifi- 
cance can  a  small  bit  of  ground  have  for  us?  We  are 
•always  fighting  in  enemy  territory.  A  temporary 
evacuation  of  the  line  of  the  Marne  would  give  the 
enemy  no  just  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  German 
High  Command  is  striving  for  victory,  and  not  for 
the  retention  of  any  definite  line." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  for  July  25  declares 
that  the  battle  is  at  a  standstill.  "The  Allies  had 
two  possible  objectives,  (1)  to  pierce  the  German 
lines,  (2)  to  thwart  the  German  plans  for  an  offen- 
sive. The  first  failed,  and,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  second  also." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  26,  gives  some  al- 
leged facts  about  the  morale  of  the  Italian  soldiers 
on  the  western  front.  "Desertions  are  so  frequent 
that  a  special  service  has  been  organized  to  prevent 
the  Italians  from  jumping  off  of  trains.  Two  lira  a 
head  are  offered  to  French  civilians  for  their  arrest. 
How  great  must  be  the  number  of  deserters  if  such 
a  low  price  is  offered  for  their  return?  Moreover, 
the  Senegalese  negroes  are  dissatisfied,  on  account 
of  the  bad  treatment  they  receive  from  their  white 
officers.  They  are  allowed  to  send  home  to  their 
families  only  one  postal  card  a  month." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  27,  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  Foch's  strength.  "Thirty-eight  French,  six 
American,  four  British  and  two  Italian  infantry  di- 
visions, besides  two  French  cavalry  divisions,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  battle.  This  comprises  over 
one-third  of  the  French  effectives  on  the  Western 
fiont." 

Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July  27— 
"Foch's  geographical  goal  was  the  river  Aisne.  That 
would  have  left  him  a  free  hand  for  strategical  oper- 
ations elsewhere.  He  meant  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  war  by  one  grand  stroke.  However,  like  so  many 
Allied  generals  before  him,  he  underestimated  the 
caliber  of  the  German  troops.  The  plan  was  good, 
but  the  obstacles  were  too  great  for  its  accomplish- 
ment." 

The  whole  German  press  likes  to  gloat  over  the 
Allies'  losses.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  25,  calls 
them  "heavy,  bloody,  and  of  extraordinarily  high 
proportions."  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  July 
27 — "Foch  used  up  more  divisions  in  the  first  ten 
days  than  Hindenburg  did  in  the  whole  drive  from 
the  Ailette  to  the  Marne.  He  did  not  conquer  one- 
fifth  of  the  territory  lost." 

Influence  of  America  on  German 
Commerce 

Philip  Heineken,  Director  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  S.  S.  Line,  in  Germania,  July  28 — "From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  particularly  that  of  the  Ger- 
man shipping  interests,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war  was  a 
heavy  blow  for  Germany.  Probably  the  German 
ships  lying  in  American  harbors  played  a  decisive 
role  in  the  affair.  Our  best  and  most  valuable 
steamers,  which  can  hardly  be  replaced,  have  been 
confiscated  to  serve  as  transports  for  American 
troops.    Until  April  6,  1917,  our  shipping  losses 
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were  slight; — but  afterwards  the  situation  became 
very  unfavorable.  All  commerce  stopped,  and  that 
ruined  our  American  shipping  bureaus.  The  ties 
that  we  had  painfully  built  up  all  over  America  were 
broken.  We  will  have  to  create  an  entirely  new  or- 
ganization. The  measures  taken  before  the  war  to 
limit  immigration  will  now  probably  be  turned 
against  our  citizens,  on  account  of  the  wave  of  anti- 
German  feeling  which  has  swept  over  America. 
Worst  of  all  for  the  North  German-Lloyd  and  Ham- 
burg-American lines  is  the  news  that  President  Wil- 
son has  issued  a  decree  confiscating  all  their  piers, 
docks,  and  wharves  in  New  York  City.  These  cost 
us  millions  of  dollars  to  build.    .    .  . 

"The  status  of  German-American  relations  in  the 
future  is  all  important  for  both  countries.    It  depends 


on  whether  the  United  States  is  going  to  join  Great 
Britain's  trade  war,  that  is,  the  war  after  the  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  Trustworthy  information 
says  that  she  will  not  do  so.  American  large  scale 
industries  are  making  preparations  to  resume  inter- 
national commerce  immediately  after  peace  is  de- 
clared. They  have  gathered  together  large  stocks  of 
goods,  and  demand  that  the  Government  drop  all  re- 
strictive measures.  Unfortunately  this  contradicts 
our  previous  information;  otherwise  we  might  have 
acted  differently. 

"America  is  building  up  her  merchant  fleet  and 
shipping  industry  with  enormous  strides.  She  will 
be  a  powerful  factor  there  after  the  war.  We  Ger- 
mans will  be  the  last  to  refuse  our  recognition  to 
such  accomplishments,  but  we  must  take  care  that  the 
new  tree  does  not  grow  too  tall." 
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Complaints  Over  the  Calling  of  the  Class 
of  1920  in  France 

The  law  providing  for  the  examination  and  list- 
ing of  the  class  of  1920  in  France  has  passed  both 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  decided  to  take  up  the 
release  of  the  classes  of  1889  and  1890  and  the  _ 
sending  of  the  class  of  1891  to  the  interior.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Government  that  the  law  covering  the 
incorporation  of  the  class  of  1920  would  soon  be 
presented. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  undertook  not 
to  use  the  new  class  at  the  front  until  absolute  mili- 
tary necessity  demanded  it.  Opposition  on  the  part 
of  one  wing  of  the  Socialists  developed,  and  even 
the  faithful  "Forty"  abstained  from  voting. 

Le  Matin,  July  28,  gives  the  text  of  Pate's  report 
on  the  Class  of  1920: 

"Plans  for  the  immediate  demobolization  of  the 
classes  of  1888  and  1889  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  seems  possible  to  withdraw  the  class  of  1890 
for  an  indefinite  period,  either  in  agricultural  work 
or  in  factories. 

"At  present  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the 
census  of  the  class  of  1920,  the  postponed  cases  from 
the  Classes  of  1918  and  1919,  and  the  exemptions  of 
1919,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  many  are  vig- 
orous, strong,  and  capable  at  need  of  coming  to  the 
help  of  their  elders." 

The  discussion  in  the  Chamber  before  the  vote 
is  interesting  and  throws  important  sidelights  on  the 
Government's  intentions. 

In  the  Chamber,  M.  Renaudel  charged  that  "The 
effectives  of  France  are  less  efficiently  used  than  in 
Germany;  we  have  too  many  auxiliaries;  reduce 
these  and  we  will  gain  eight  or  nine  divisions." 

M.  Abrami,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  Action 
Francaise,  August  1,  said  in  answer  to  Renaudel's 
argument: 

"The  reasons  for  calling  this  class  were  examined 
in  full  accord  with  the  military  chiefs  responsible 
for  our  military  co-operation. 

"To  insure  a  victorious  end  of  the  war,  France 
must  gather  on  her  soil  the  full  force  of  the  Allies. 

"If  we  wish  to  finish  quickly  and  victoriously 
we  must  have  all  our  cards  in  hand  by  the  end  of 
the  Spring  of  1919.  Either  the  mobilization  of  1920 
will  take  place  in  midwinter,  or  we  must  avoid  this 
danger  by  calling  them  up  in  October  or  November. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  time,  but  no  time  is  ideal,  and  it  is 
the  period  when  the  men  of  21  and  the  volunteers  of 
18  were  called  out  before  the  war." 

Abrami  went  on  to  assure  the  Chamber  that  all 
sanitary  precautions  would  be  taken,  and  the  exam- 


inations would  be  conducted  with  no  change  in  the 
boards. 

A  little  later  M.  Mourier,  Secretary  of  Public- 
Health,  developed  this  point  further:  "The  instruc- 
tions for  the  mobilization  of  the  Class  of  1919.  as 
approved  by  the  Parliament,  will  be  vigorously  en- 
forced, and  even  improved.  There  will  be  careful 
selection  of  the  units,  attention  to  the  lodging,  and  a 
careful  watch  on  their  food  and  training." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  actual  service  Gen- 
eral Foch  was  quoted  as  follows:  "It  is  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  class  of  1920  will  be  called  only  if 
exigencies  demand  it,  and  even  in  that  case  it  will  be 
kept  in  the  training  depots  during  the  bad  weather. 
The  young  soldiers  will  not  be  sent  to  the  front  un- 
less an  absolute  necessity  demands  it." 

Proceeding  on  the  older  classes,  M.  Abrami 
spoke  of  the  daily  arrival  of  Americans  who  free  a 
certain  number  of  units,  explained  that  the  forces  be- 
hind the  lines  were  more  fully  utilized,  and  that 
those  unfit  for  full  service  in  the  young  classes  would 
give  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries.  He  then 
outlined  his  program  for  withdrawing  the  Classes  of 
1888  and  1889,  except  those  at  the  General  Head- 
quarters and  the  Ministry  of  War,  adding  that  no 
men  of  these  classes,  except  a  few  volunteers,  were 
left  actually  under  arms.  However,  as  90,000  men 
are  needed  for  agricultural  work,  the  immediate  de- 
mobilization of  these  classes  is  rendered  the  more 
difficult. 

Finally,  he  said,  "Despite  everything,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  between  now  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  Class  of  1920  the  Classes  of  1888  and  1889  will 
be  sent  home.  In  the  same  time  the  Government  en- 
gages to  put  the  Class  of  1890  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  factories  or  the  fields  .  .  .  and  those  of 
1891  in  the  interior,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Class  of  1920.  In  this  category  the  men  with 
five  children  are  to  be  placed." 

During  the  debate  Deputy  Barabant  said 
(U  Homme  Libre,  August  2)  that  the  President  of 
the  Council  had  stated  that  General  Pershing  had 
offered  between  100,000  and  200,000  Americans  to 
replace  needed  withdrawals.  This  was  repudiated  by 
Clemenceau  in  person  in  the  Chamber.  Thereupon 
Barabant  suggested  that  General  Pershing  be  asked 
for  40,000. 

After  various  amendments  had  been  discussed 
and  made  the  subject  of  a  vote  of  confidence  demand- 
ed by  Clemenceau,  the  proposal  was  voted,  358  be- 
ing in  favor,  61  against,  87  abstaining — including 
the  "40". 

The  opinions  of  the  press  again  follow  party 
lines.  Le  Temps,  August  3.  seized  another  opportu- 
nity to  attack  the  Socialists: 

"The  Socialist  Party,  with  tenacious  opposition 
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which  at  times  goes  as  far  as  obstruction,  followed 
singular  tactics  in  this  matter.  Although  the  two  pro- 
posals were  closely  connected,  they  accepted  one  and 
opposed  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  they  assured 
themselves  of  all  the  political  benefits  involved." 

U Homme  Libre,  August  1,  lays  the  situation 
frankly  before  the  public:  "One  could  wish  that 
we  might  avoid  calling  these  youngsters  to  the  colors. 
The  situation  does,  not  permit  this,  but  demands  that 
we  allow  no  delays  in  calling  the  reinforcements  for 
our  fighting  units. 

"The  Class  of  1920  has  not  been  called  in  France 
alone — in  England,  and  in  Italy  they  are  ahead  of 
us. 

Again  the  Journal  des  Debats,  August  2,  is  judi- 
cial: "The  Government  will  evidently  have  no  se- 
rious difficulty  in  such  a  matter.  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility." 

Lieut.  Col.  Fabry  in  Oui,  August  2,  writes:  "It 
was  natural  that  France  make  a  much  greater  effort 
than  her  allies  because  she  was  directly  involved,  and 
because  she  alone  was  ready  to  fight  ...  no 
man  doubts  that  France  has  from  the  very  first  put 
forth  her  maximum  effort  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"Beside  us  fight  peoples  whose  war  effort  is  ad- 
mirable, but  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France. 
England,  like  Italy,  has  increased  hers  little  by  little. 
The  effort  of  America  is  in  its  beginnings.  No  one 
of  these  nations  has  given  its  maximum  effort.  For 
four  years  France  has  given  hers.  She  does  not,  she 
cannot  think  of  relaxing.  Her  role  is  to  lead  the 
armies  of  her  allies  to  battle.  She  is  ready  to  sus- 
tain this  role  to  the  very  end.  There  is  for  our  Al- 
lies only  a  policy  of  effectives  to  follow,  for  us  of 
maximum  effort." 

Pierre  Renaudel,  writing  in  UHumanite,  says: 
"Dalbeiz,  better  than  I,  showed  that  if  through  ill- 
luck  our  Command  has  not  by  1919  gained  the  hoped 
for  results  we  shall  have  eaten  our  wheat  in  the  ear. 

"Even  if  we  have  gained  a  success  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  Germans  are  still  at  Kemmel,  Montdidier, 
Plemont,  Soissons  and  Fismes." 

Finally,  Le  Journal  du  Peuple,  August  3,  is  even 
more  vigorous  against  the  measure:  "France  has 
suddenly  learned  with  stupefaction  of  the  proposal 
before  the  Chamber  for  the  census,  examination, 
calling  up  the  Class  of  1920.    .    .  . 

"Who  is  going  to  be  called  up?  Mere  children, 
some  of  them  not  yet  18!  This  is  unprecedented, 
never,  never,  even  in  the  worst  moments  of  the  war 
in  1914,  .  .  .  when  we  had  only  a  few  English 
at  our  side  and  a  few  Belgians,  did  the  Government 
dare  to  face  the  nation  with  the  immediate,  obliga- 
tory draft  of  boys  of  18. 

"Why?  When?  At  the  very  moment  when  there 
arrives  precisely  such  a  support  in  men  as  we  never 
had,  never  hoped  for  before.  ...  At  the  mo- 
ment when  300.000  Americans  disembark  each 
month,  and  their  total  amounts  to  1,250,000  men.  . 
.  .  Three  hundred  thousand  a  month,  that  is,  every 
30  days  about  the  total  contingent  of  one  French 
class,  and  the  United  States  is  sending  us  just  the 
class  we  need. 


"Who  has  need  to  be  taught  that  France  is  not 
weakening?  The  world  sees  clearly  enough  of  what 
the  country  is  capable. 

"No  one  has  doubts  of  the  competence  and  zeal 
of  the  examining  boards,  but  we  know  also  that  they 
give  each  case  fully  30  long  seconds. 

"M.  Clemenceau  thinks  he  is  a  great  patriot  be- 
cause he  wears  a  fatigue  cap  over  his  ear  in  his  study. 
Others  serve  France  better  who  heed  her  cry  for  help 
as  she  fights  heroically,  not  so  much  a  cry  for  help 
for  the  present  as  for  the  future.  The  Americans 
are  coming  in  answer:  The  new  continent  under- 
stands. Will  it  be  only  the  masters  of  France  who 
do  not  understand?" 

French  Economic  Policy  After  the  War 

Paul  Bourley,  in  the  Evenement,  July  27,  quotes 
the  proposed  program  of  Clementel  at  length.  The 
salient  point  of  this  program  is  a  policy  of  exporta- 
tion after  the  war,  supported  by  increased  merchant 
marine,  by  a  change  in  the  banking  policy,  and  by 
the  creation  of  a  service  of  commercial  agents  abroad. 

"Peace  will  not  be  a  rest.  Our  task  will  be  dif- 
ficult in  proportion  as  we  are  stricken  in  the  combat. 
Peace  will  not  end  rivalry;  that  will  be  more  bitter 
tomorrow  than  ever,  and  we  must  take  measures  from 
this  moment  to  assure  the  economic  and  financial  res- 
toration of  our  country.  Our  duty  is  triple;  to  in- 
crease our  productivity,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  our 
importations,  and  to  develop  to  the  maximum  our  ex- 
ports." 

Bourley  then  proceeds  to  quote  Clementel  as  fol- 
lows: "Exportation  is  the  only  normal  means  of 
introducing  gold  into  the  country  from  abroad,  or  of 
creating  compensating  credits,"  and  then  he  contin- 
ues his  own  discussion: 

"But  while  the  war  has  burdened  our  financial 
situation  heavily,  it  has  at  the  same  time  increased 
our  range  of  activity.  It  has  revealed  to  us  unsus- 
pected riches  in  our  own  soil,  and  has  discovered 
for  us  our  colonies  with  their  immense  resources  in 
raw  materials.  War  has  rendered  us  capable  of  the 
sublime  effort  which  the  Minister  of  Commerce  qual- 
ified as  containing  'within  itself  the  ideals  and  basis 
of  activity,  which,  without  transition,  will  turn  our 
capacities  to  the  service  of  the  reconstruction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  country.  First  of  all,  we  naturally 
have  recourse  to  our  characteristic  exportations,  which 
before  the  war  were  the  classic  exportations  of  France, 
all  those  products  for  which  the  buyers  from  all  the 
world  gathered  in  our  country."  The  Minister  vig- 
orously denounced  the  "commercial  defeatism"  of 
the  industrial  groups  which  refuse  to  follow  this  path, 
declaring  themselves  already  beaten  by  their  foreign 
rivals. 

"We  must  have  new  legislation  to  facilitate  our 
task:  we  must  organize  an  extensive  exploitation  of 
the  water  power  of  the  country,  its  mineral  riches, 
and  its  raw  material  of  every  sort,  as  well  as  its  by- 
products. We  must  turn  the  attention  of  science  to 
utilitarian  ends.  We  must  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  imported  materials  in  our  country,  without 
'  burdening  it  with  taxes,  and  troubling  the  manufac- 
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turers  with  formalities  which  render  competition  im- 
possible. 

"We  must,  moreover,  change  our  methods  of 
selling,  and  open  new  fields  for  exportation.  We 
must  attack  energetically  the  problem  of  develop- 
ment of  our  means  of  transport  and  of  the  restora- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine. 

"To  increase  our  field  of  exports,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  we  have  qualified  commercial  representatives 
to  open  to  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers  the 
world  markets.  It  is  proposed  to  create,  besides  our 
regular  attaches,  whose  number  is  insufficient,  a  body 
of  commercial  agents,  sent  to  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  to  organize  commercial  bureaus  in  charge 
of  the  establishment  of  relations  between  French  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  buyers.  These  bureaus  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  national  bureau  of  foreign  commerce 
which  will  gather  information  and  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  interests  involved,  together  with  the 
necessary  reports  in  regard  to  commerce  and  expor- 
tation. 

"In  speaking  of  credit,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
said:  'In  this  matter,  more  than  in  any  other,  our 
rivals  and  our  foes  have  considerably  surpassed  us. 
To  our  system  of  credits  of  three  months,  extended  in 
niggardly  fashion  to  our  exporters,  they  oppose  cred- 
its of  six  months,  a  year,  and  18  months!' 

"In  conclusion  the  Minister  said:  'It  is  not  the 
time  to  discuss  the  past,  but  rather  to  estimate  our 
errors  and  in  order  to  forget  them,  to  turn  toward 
our  imperious  duties  of  the  future.' 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Attacks  Upon  an  Austrian  Official 
The  German  press  makes  disparaging  remarks 
about  Dr.  von  Seidler,  who  has  resigned  as  Premier 
of  Austro-Hungary. 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  24— "He  wobbled  and 
bungled  along  for  over  a  year,  with  no  political  prin- 
ciples, occupied  solely  with  the  thought  of  maintain- 
ing himself  in  the  position  which  his  Kaiser  created. 
His  one  virtue  was  loyalty  to  the  Emperor." 

Vossische  Zeitung,  July  23,  speaking  of  the  causes 
of  von  Seidler's  fall,  says:  "His  one  support  was 
the  German  party  in  Austria.    He  tried  to  govern  by 


it  alone  and  as  a  result  displeased  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  population."    Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  21 
— "To  govern  with  such  a  minority  was  impossible. 
Perhaps  his  mistake  can  be  summed  up  in  two  great 
blunders:     (1)     He  officially  established  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Czechish  and  the  German  races 
in  Bohemia.    The  former  were  ill- inclined  before- 
hand to  support  any  Austrian  Government,  and  now 
their  opposition  became  a  matter  of  course.    (2)  Von 
Seidler  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Ukraine, 
in  which  he  agreed  to  divide  Galicia  into  two  ad- 
ministrative parts,  following  the  lines  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian and  Polish  nationalities.    This  antagonized  the 
Poles  to  such  an  extent  that  they  refused  to  support 
any  of  the  Premier's  motions.    When  he  resigned 
from  office,  their  principal  cause  for  opposition  dis- 
appeared.   At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Ukrain- 
ians (Ruthenians)  saw  their  partition  scheme  in  dan- 
ger, and  threatened  an  unlimited  opposition." 

Rheinish-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  July  25 — "Dr. 
Stransky,  the  Czech  leader  in  Parliament,  recently 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  said  the  greatest  na- 
tional aim  of  the  Czechish  nation  was  the  destruction 
of  Austria,  for  only  thus  could  freedom  be  restored 
to  the  oppressed  nationalities." 

Vossische  Zeitung,  July  23 — "The  Germans  have 
promised  their  support  to  von  Hussareck  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  continue  the  German  policy  of  his 
predecessor."  Wiener  Zeitung — "The  budget  and  the 
war  credits  will  probably  be  voted  immediately,  at 
least  for  a  short  period  of  time.  That  much  support 
has  been  promised  to  von  Hussareck  by  all  parties 
save  the  Czechs." 

Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeitung,  July  25 — "The 
trouble  in  Austria  is  not  individual  personalities,  but 
the  system.  No  Premier  can  succeed  if  he  does  not 
reform  the  state  from  top  to  bottom.  The  demands 
of  the  Czechs  and  South-Slavs  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  Empire.  Hungary  has  organized  a  separate 
army,  during  the  war,  and  thus  broken  the  only  se- 
rious bond  which  held  her  in  the  Zweibund.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Union  have 
been  shattered.  How  any  man  can  reconcile  these 
peoples  to  each  other  is  difficult  to  see." 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  24— "A  very  liberal, 
federate  state,  granting  complete  autonomy  to  its 
members,  is  the  only  solution." 
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Need  of  American  Propaganda  in  Europe 
One  of  the  leading  editorials  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  June  was  under  the  above  caption. 
It  began  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
devise  propaganda  for  enemy  consumption. 

"There  is  urgent  need  of  American  propaganda 
in  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  say  so.  Americans  have  traditionally  been 
reputed  experts  in  the  art  of  blowing  their  own  horns. 
Among  ourselves,  indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  talk. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  talk  than  information;  yet  in 
spite  of  the  official  ostrich-attitude  we  fancy  that  read- 
ing, reflecting  and  clear-minded  folk  are  getting  an 
increasingly  comprehensive  notion  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  going  on.  But  talk  among  ourselves  and 
knowledge  among  ourselves  are  very  different  things 
from  information  about  us  among  the  other  nations. 

"We  have  been  fully  informed  concerning  our 
Allies.  They  long  ago  saw  to  that.  They  sent  author- 
itative commissions  hither  to  tell  us  what  they  were 
doing.  Some  of  them  maintain  here  permanent  bu- 
reaus, commissions,  or  what  not,  of  information, 
which  are  continually  at  work.  They  have  done  ad- 
mirable work;  tactful,  helpful,  all  but  indispensable. 
They  have  conduced  to  a  high  degree  of  understand- 
ing on  our  part  of  the  condition,  prospects  and  pur- 
poses of  our  Allies,  and,  consequently  to  such  appre- 
ciation and  confidence  as  should  always  prevail 
among  allies  if  their  cooperation  is  to  be  effective. 


"In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  the  Government  was 
superbly  served  by  Adams  at  London  and  by  Dayton 
a*.  Paris.    But  they  were  not  enough.    Their  work 
was  not  merely  supplemented  worthily  but  com- 
plemented by  that  of  our  unofficial  commissioners, 
such  as  August  Belmont,  Thurlow  Weed,  Bishop  Mc- 
Iivaine,   Archbishop    Hughes    and    Henry  Ward 
Beecher.    The  services  of  these  men  were  simply  in- 
estimable in  practical  value.    They  expounded  and 
pleaded  the  American  cause  as  it  could  not  otherwise 
possibly  have  been  done.    To  officialdom,  to  business 
men  and  financiers,  to  the  social  leaders,  to  intel- 
lectual leaders,  and  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  their 
appeal  was  direct  with  the  force  of  personality,  and 
it  was  effective.    Of   Mr.   Beecher,  whose  mission 
ranged  from  visiting  the  Queen  at  Windsor  to  speak- 
ing to  riotous  mobs  of  half-starving  workingmen  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  it  has  been  said  that  he 
confirmed  the  Sovereign  and  converted  the  subjects. 

"There  is  at  Washington  a  vast  and  costly  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation.   ...    Its  existence  affords  an  apt  sug- 


gestion of  the  nation's  greater  need.    That  is,  of  a 
suitable  agency  of  public  information,  not  for  Amer- 
icans, who  do  not  need  it,  but  for  the  Allied  and 
neutral  peoples,  who  do  most  sorely  need  it,  and  who 
need  it  not  for  their  own  sake  but  for  ours.  They 
can,  perhaps,  get  along  very  well  without  understand- 
ing us;  but  can  we  get  along  without  being  understood 
by  them?    If  'coordination'  is  the  talisman  of  success, 
is  it  not  desirable  to  have  coordination,  not  merely 
among  the  various  departments  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  not  merely  among  the  various  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, but  also  among  the  Allied  peoples  who 
stand  behind  those  Governments  and  without  whom 
the  Governments  would  be  futile  and  impotent?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  July  10,  points  to  the  futility 
of  "reptile  propaganda" — the  sort  which  has  cost 
Germany  so  much — which  was  countered  by  temper- 
ate and  clear  thinking  Allied  propaganda. 

"No  other  Government,  it  is  now  apparent,  ever 
made  such  a  thorough  and  expensive  effort  to  pur- 
chase public  opinion  anywhere,  as  did  the  German 
Government  in  this  country.    And  no  effort  could 
have  been  a  more  complete  failure.    Results  speak 
for  themselves.    Germany,  spending  $30,000,000  or 
more,  flooding  the  United  States  with  pamphlets,  with 
fake  newspapers,  with  'Leagues  of  This,  That,  and 
the  Other,'  all  intended  to  incite  us  against  the  En- 
tente, to  influence  us  in  favor  of  her  own  unrestricted 
U-boat  war,  to  keep  us  out  of  the  fight  at  all  hazards, 
and,  if  we  did  get  dragged  in,  to  damp  our  enthu- 
siasm and  hamper  our  solidarity  of  action — Germany 
now  stands  face  to  face  with  a  million  American  sol- 
diers on  the  western  front.    The  Entente,  on  the  other 
hand,  which,  till  quite  recently,  pursued  a  policy  of 
comparative  non-interference,  of  letting  facts  tell  their 
own  story,  of  allowing  U-boat  drownings  to  out-argue 
blockade  technicalities — the  Entente  at  present  has 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  moderate  policy  pursued 
by  its  diplomats. 

"The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  you  cannot 
take  a  nation  prisoner  by  covert  propaganda.  The 
reasons  are  perfectly  clear.  Either  your  propaganda 
is  of  such  a  transparent,  partisan,  and  flimsy  char- 
acter that  it  becomes  suspect  immediately,  on  its  very- 
surf  ace,  even  to  the  most  unreflecting;  or  it  must  so 
conceal  itself  in  apparent  loyalty  and  patriotism  that 
it  then  also  becomes  valueless.  One  has  only  to  recall 
the  virulent  Continental  Times,  misspelled,  full  of 
bad  grammar  and  vitriolic  invective,  mailed  from 
Switzerland  during  the  war's  first  years  to  persons 
who  never  had  the  least  intention  of  reading  it — one 
has  but  to  recall  this  ridiculous  venom  sack  to  realize 
the  stupidity  of  such  transparent  clumsiness  and  in- 
eptitude." 
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Endorsement  of  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet 
by  the  Chamber 

The  Clemenceau  Government  won  two  signal  vic- 
tories during  the  week,  July  29-August  3,  in  the  pass- 
ing hy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  two  bills:  (1) 
for  the  renewal  for  25  years  of  the  privilege  of  the 
Banque  de  France;  (2)  for  the  registering  of  the 
class  of  1920,  with. a  view  to  calling  it  out,  if  neces- 
sary, this  Fall.  Discussion  of  the  first  bill  opened 
on  May  16,  but  for  some  weeks  before  the  Socialists 
were  preparing  to  fight  it. 

Le  Pays,  May  7,  wrote:  "Many  citizens,  because 
of  its  name,  believe  the  Bank  of  France  to  be  a  na- 
tional institution.  Nothing  could  be  falser.  The 
Bank  of  France  is  a  private  establishment  just  like 
the  Credit  Lyonais,  the  Societe  Generale, 
It  has  the  privilege  of  circulating  bank  notes,  but 
its  administration  is  autonomous  and  the  benefits  ac- 
crue, as  in  all  enterprises  of  this  nature,  to  the  for- 
tunate stockholders.  .  .  .  No  one  can  contest 
that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  none  other 
than  the  credit  of  France  itself  .  .  .  which  is 
the  sole  real  guarantee  of  the  Bank.  Therefore,  one 
cannot  understand  why  so  exorbitant  a  privilege  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  financial  society  which  draws 
from  the  credit  of  France  such  enormous  profits." 

What  the  Socialists  objected  to  chiefly,  however, 
was  not  so  much  the  renewal  itself  as  its  renewal  at 
this  time,  since  its  present  privilege  does  not  expire 
until  December  31,  1920,  "nearly  three  years  ahead 
of  time,  the  last  renewal  in  1897  having  been  made 
only  six  weeks  before  it  expired."  They  contended 
that  the  present  haste  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
stockholders  to  continue  to  participate  in  enormous 
war  profits  and  to  the  complaisance  of  a  Government 
'"subject  to  the  influence  of  financiers." 

On  May  17,  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
debate,  Le  Temps  wrote:  "The  real  situation  is  this: 
.  .  .  the  debate  should  have  taken  place  months 
ago  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes  should  have  had  the 
strengthening,  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation, 
of  the  more  than  secular  guaranties  with  which  it  is 
invested.  .  .  .  The  more  the  fiduciary  circula- 
tion increased,  the  more  public  interest  imperiously 
demanded  the  prompt,  energetic  and  durable  credit 
of  the  bank  note.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  have  not 
ceased  to  demand  of  the  public  authorities  to  put  an 
end  to  the  regime  of  provisional  bank  notes  which  is 
being  gradually  installed  as  the  present  privilege 
nears  its  end  .  .  .  for  the  credit  of  the  bank 
note  is  the  keystone  of  our  entire  social  and  economic 
edifice."  On  July  30  the  bill  finally  came  to  a  vote 
and  passed  by  231  to  72,  with  a  number  of  absten- 
tions. 

Le  Temps  of  July  31  says:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Socialist  group  there  was  made  a  declaration  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  for  it  reflects  admirably 
the  principles  which  inspire  the  Socialist  party  and 
the  threats  of  general  upheaval  inherent  in  them: 
'In  refusing  our  signature  to  a  project  which  sacri- 
fices the  national  interest  and  compromises  the  future 
we  declare  ourselves  expressly  as  reserving  to  the 


legislators  of  tomorrow  their  absolute  right  to  dis- 
avow or  revise    ...    an  agreement  which  . 

gives  over  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  a  group  of 
financiers  the  credit  and  very  life  of  the  country.'  " 
Le  Temps  points  out  that  the  matter  has  not  been  hur- 
ried, that  the  debate  has  occupied  21  sittings  and  had 
been  preceded  by  deep  study  of  the  question  by  quali- 
fied committees,  and  that  the  declaration  of  the  So- 
cialists is  in  itself  a  grave  danger.  "What  is  threat- 
ened is  the  entire  public  credit.  ...  It  has  as 
its  base  faith  in  regular  laws  and  the  word  of  the 
State.  From  the  day  when  engagements  entered  into 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  could  appear  precarious, 
when  the  legislative  assemblies  were  no  longer  quali- 
fied to  give  a  certitude  of  permanence  to  their  free 
decisions,  the  ruin  of  public  credit  would  be  inevita- 
ble. The  Soviets  with  their  paper  money  would  not 
be  far  off."  Speaking  of  the  vote  and  the  expected 
Socialist  maneuver,  Le  Temps  continues:  "But  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  to  make  it  fail.  By  the  irri- 
tation which  these  have  caused  we  can  see  what  hopes 
had  been  held  in  an  eleventh  hour  blow." 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  statement  by  UHu- 
manite,  July  31:  "The  stubbornness  of  a  few  So- 
cialist comrades  did  not  allow  us  last  Friday  to  close 
the  debate  rapidly  enough  to  force  then  the  vote 
which  took  place  yesterday.  There  were  not  ten 
deputies  present  in  the  corridors  that  day.  It  was 
victory  assured  if  we  had  seized  the  opportunity." 
Of  the  large  number  of  deputies  present  which  mad.: 
the  passing  of  the  bill  possible  the  same  paper  con- 
tinues: "The  recall  was  sounded  by  the  prefects  and 
even  by  the  generals  who  were  notified  to  send  depu- 
ties back  from  the  front  in  order  that  they  might  take 
part  in  the  vote." 

The  bill  for  the  registering  of  the  1920  class  is 
a  recent  emergency  measure,  but  received  nearly  as 
much  opposition  from  the  Socialists.  The  discus- 
sion was  finally  ended  by  Clemenceau,  who  refused 
to  make  any  promises  as  to  the  time  of  the  actual 
calling  of  the  class  and  closed  by  putting  the  question 
of  confidence.  A  negative  result  to  this  vote  would 
therefore  have  overthrown  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet, 
v/hich,  in  the  present  crisis,  even  the  Socialists  do  not 
care  to  bring  about.  The  bill,  thus  incorporated  in 
the  vote  of  confidence,  passed  by  325  to  47,  of  whom 
41  were  Unified  Socialists. 

UHumanite,  August  1,  gives  the  arguments  of 
the  opposition  as  summed  up  by  Bedouce:  "The 
Americans  are  arriving  in  crowds  and  you  call  this 
class  of  1920,  these  adolescents  who  at  the  declara- 
tion of  war  were  only  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  who  have  passed  these  four  exhausting  years  at 
hard  labor  and  amid  privations  of  all  kinds.  You 
are  going  to  snatch  away  what  remains  of  live  forces 
in  the  country,  young  workmen,  apprentices,  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  schools,  the  working  youth,  the 
intellectual  youth;  you  take  all.  What  will  be  the 
France  of  tomorrow?"  Several  of  the  Socialist  or- 
gans also  point  out  that  the  return  of  some  40,000 
men  of  the  older  classes,  which  is  all  that  is  promised 
and  that  not  immediately,  for  Clemenceau  refused 
to  commit  himself  in  any  way,  will  not  make  up  for 
the  harm  done  by  the  calling  out  of  the  new  class. 
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A  victory  almost  as  great  for  the  present  Gov-  1 
ernment  was  the  vote  of  confidence  obtained  in  regard  ' 
to  the  merchant  marine,  which  has  all  been  requisi- 
tioned since  last  year.  The  opponents  in  this  case 
were,  of  course,  not  the  Socialists,  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  big  shipping  interests,  who  claimed  that 
this  was  disastrous  to  them  "and  the  real  welfare 
of  France."  Le  Temps,  August  4,  says:  "He  (Buis- 
son)  gave  relatively  reassuring  information  as  to  the 
situation  of  our  ship  yards.  .  .  .  The  essential 
point  is  that  abuses  and  scandals,  if  they  exist,  should 
be  impartially  repressed,  wherever  they  are  observed, 
and  that  a  great  industry,  the  honor  of  the  country, 
shall  obtain,  even  in  war  time,  the  respect  and  guar- 
antees to  which  they  have  a  right."  The  Socialist 
press  is  gleeful  over  the  fact  brought  out  that,  under 
the  requisition,  one  shipowner  saw  his  profits  on  a 
single  trip  reduced  by  1,500,000  francs.  "Poor 
owner  of  the  St.  Vincent!"  exclaims  UHumanite. 

After  the  last  vote  the  Chamber  adjourned  until 
September  5.  The  Senate,  which  confirmed  the  two 
bills  almost  without  discussion,  also  adjourned  from 
August  2  until  September  17.  It  will  continue  to  sit, 
however,  as  High  Court  until  it  gives  its  decision  in 
the  Malvy  Case,  which  probably  will  be  reached  early 
in  the  coming  week. 

Economic  Regions  After  the  War 
France  is  already  becoming  considerably  con- 
cerned about  her  industrial  and  economic  machinery 
after  the  war,  as  is  indicated  by  the  frequence  of 
newspaper  allusions.  Several  papers  have  of  late 
discussed  the  regional  system  which  is  being  investi- 
gated by  a  committee  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Purely  voluntary  regional  organizations,  under  the 
aegis  of  Clementel,  Minister  of  Commerce,  are  being 
created  (see  the  Press  Review  of  July  28).  One  of 
the  subjects  of  especial  interest  is  the  question  of 
water  power  and  its  relation  to  the  inevitable  restric- 
tions of  coal  and  tonnage  in  the  post  bellum  transition 
period. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  July  24,  sets  forth  cer- 
tain preliminary  considerations: 

"From  the  report  of  the  General  Council  which 
we  have  before  us  it  is  clear  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  in  the  industrial  world  as  in  the  commercial, 
the  whole  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  the  entire  business  world  is  raised."  The  report 
goes  on  to  say,  according  to  the  Journal  des  Debats: 

"In  so  far  as  these  relations  were  close  during 
the  war,  and  in  so  far  as  the  State  was  legitimately 
brought  to  an  exercise  of  its  real  right  of  control, 
no  man  contests  the  legitimacy  of  the  procedure,  and 
criticism  falls  on  the  procedure  itself.  What  is  nec- 
essary now  will  still  be  so  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"The  general  scarcity  now  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  world,  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  the  transporta- 
tion crisis,  from  which  we  shall  suffer  still  more 
cruelly  when  our  Allies  begin  to  reserve  for  their  own 
needs  tonnage  now  at  our  disposal,  will  inevitably 
prolong  the  period  of  restrictions.    During  this  so- 


called  transition  period,  the  State,  continually  obliged 
to  intervene,  will  certainly  wish  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion it  has  assumed." 

Francois  Lebon,  writing  with  quotations  from 
Deputy  Jean  Hennessy's  report,  discusses  the  law- 
proposed  by  M.  Hennessy:  "Tending  toward  admin- 
istrative decentralization,  the  representation  of  eco- 
nomic interests  by  the  suppression  of  departments, 
the  establishment  of  regions,  and  the  elections  of  re- 
gional assemblies. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law  the  Council  of 
Ministers  in  deliberation  with  the  Council  of  State 
will  establish  the  limits  of  the  regions  and  designate 
the  centers  of  administration.  This  the  Council  of 
State  will  only  do  upon  consultation  with  the  organ- 
ized groups,  general  councils,  municipal  councils, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  so  forth."  Provision  is 
also  made  for  any  arrondissement,  by  petition  upon 
the  part  of  one-fourth  its  population,  to  protest  against 
its  incorporation  in  a  given  region,  and  to  change 
to  another  of  its  choice. 

The  law  proposes  to  create  17  regions  with  the 
prefects  of  the  departments  representing  their  re- 
spective departments  in  regional  affairs.  "In  con- 
junction with  the  prefect  there  will  act  a  regional 
commission  elected  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  powers,  as  those  of  the  departmental  commis- 
sion. 

"Certainly  in  the  future  the  powers  of  the  re- 
gions can  be  increased.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
create  the  new  organizations,  desired  by  all  the  in- 
habitants. 

"The  region  on  the  one  hand  is  to  centralize,  and 
on  the  other  relieve  congestion.  All  instruction  in 
technical  and  artistic  fields  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
region,  as  will  be  public  relief  and  public  works. 

"The  taxes  voted  by  the  regional  councils  will 
finance  the  regional  budgets,  and  subsequently  help 
define  the  financial  policy  of  the  State." 

The  water  power  feature  of  the  new  regional  sys- 
tem is  elaborated  by  M.  Butterlin,  a  Senator,  in  Le 
Radical,  of  July  26: 

"It  is  proposed  to  divide  France  into  some  16 
regions.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  must  take  the 
initiative  by  every  available  means  in  every  possible 
innovation  which  can  improve  the  economic  situation 
of  these  regions. 

"We  have  in  France  an  enormous  wealth  of  hy- 
draulic resource,  not  exploited  to  the  degree  it  should 
be.  According  to  estimates,  we  have  a  motive  power 
of  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  horse  power  at  low  water, 
and  10,000,000  at  mean  water.  By  the  middle  of  this 
year  we  shall  have  a  number  of  new  falls  developing 
374,000  horse  power,  or  some  282,000  kilowatt  hours. 

"Of  all  European  nations  France  is  most  favored. 
We  have  10,000,000  horse  power  (Sweden,  France's 
closest  rival  in  Europe,  has  7,500,000,  the  United 
Slates  15,000,000  and  Canada  20,000,000) .  If  only 
one-quarter  of  the  available  power  were  exploited  we 
should  not  have  to  import  20,000,000  tons  of  coal 
from  abroad  as  we  did  before  the  war." 
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Failure  of  German  Propaganda  in 
Switzerland 

La  Sentinelle,  July  30,  writes:  'The  time  has 
passed  when  it  was  considered  good  policy  to  look 
with  disinterest  upon  events  abroad,  on  the  ground 
that  neutrality  prevented  us  from  taking  sides  in  the 
world  war.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us  which  side  is  gaining. 

"The  Germans,  realizing  this,  endeavored  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  German-speaking  population  in 
Switzerland,  especially  the  Romands.  After  the  Rus- 
sian defection  they  partly  succeeded. 

"But  the  atmosphere  has  completely  changed 
within  the  last  eight  days.  The  Bund  and  the  Tag- 
blatt  have  no  German  victories  to  report;  instead,  the 
military  critics  conceal  the  German  retirement. 
Slegemann,  probably  in  order  to  reassure  himself, 
endeavors  to  explain  that  Foch  is  running  the  risk 
of  putting  his  army  in  a  dangerous  position  if  his 
advance  should  continue.  .  .  .  Colonel  Wat- 
tenwyl,  in  the  Zurcher  Post  (the  organ  of  the  Rudolf 
Mosse  Agency)  considers  that  from  the  German  point 
of  view  the  development  of  events  may  be  awaited 
with  full  confidence. 

"The  public,  however,  cannot  be  duped  constant- 
ly. It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  pro-German 
prophets  have  lost  their  influence  among  the  German- 
speaking  Swiss. 

"German  propagandists  also  suffered  a  serious 
defeat  when  a  German  submarine  sank  the  S.  S.  Sar- 
dinero,  in  spite  of  previous  agreements,  and  destroyed 
the  shipment  of  American  wheat  for  Switzerland." 

La  Sentinelle  also  draws  attention  to  the  depress- 
ing effects  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  "The  pro- 
German  and  pro-French  supporters  of  victory  at  all 
cost,  safely  entrenched  behind  their  inkwells,  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  propagate  the  mottos  adopted  by 


the  respective  war  parties  abroad.  By  following 
only  the  battle  game,  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruination  behind  the  scenes.  Now  that  we 
loo  begin  to  feel  its  effect,  behold  the  change  in  tone 
of  those  who  would  not  hesitate  to  plunge  Switzerland 
into  the  world  war  to  save  her  honor.  We  still  say 
'humanity  is  threatened,  let  us  save  what  there  is 
left.'  On  July  23,  4,623  Swiss  soldiers  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease,  and  up  to  that  date  305  deaths 
had  occurred  in  the  Swiss  army  alone." 

ENEMY  PRESS— Austrian 

Free  Evening  Meals  for  the  Middle  Classes 

An  indication  that  the  Austrian  Government  is 
forced  constantly  to  devise  expedients  to  meet  press- 
ing economic  difficulties  is  shown  by  the  recent  news 
that  it  is  now  resorting  to  public  conferences  and  con- 
ventions with  huge  memberships,  made  up  of  the 
common  people.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  appropriate  money  to  feed  the 
middle  class  of  Vienna,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  Empire,  in  addition  to  continuing  the 
weekly  bonus  of  25  kronen  a  week  for  workmen. 
These  facts  are  brought  to  light  in  the  following  quo- 
tation from  a  leading  Vienna  newspaper: 

Die  Zeit,  July  9:  "The  provisional  committee 
of.  the  Delegation  of  the  Middle  Classes  in  Austria 
held  its  first  meeting  on  July  8th.  The  Delegation 
contains  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  mid- 
dle-class organizations,  including  many  thousands  of 
householders.  The  immediate  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  decide  on  the  allocation  of  1,000,000 
kronen  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  assistance 
of  the  middle  classes.  It  was  decided  to  allot  two- 
thirds  to  group  kitchens  which  supply  midday  and 
evening  meals,  and  one-third  to  those  which  supply 
only  midday  meals.  One  proposal  which  met  with 
general  approval  was  that  as  the  workmen  receive  a 
bonus  of  25  kronen  per  week  from  the  Government 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  out,  so  evening  meals 
should  be  immediately  provided  for  the  middle 
classes." 
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ALLIED  PRESS — French 

France  and  Her  Allies 
The  suddenly  imparted  information  as  to  the 
number  of  American  soldiers  already  in  France,  to- 
gether with  the  proof  given  by  our  troops  that  they 
actually  could  fight,  burst  upon  the  French  people 
like  a  dazzling  revelation.  Throughout  July  gen- 
uinely enthusiastic,  if  not  always  intelligent,  praise 
filled  a  very  large  share  of  the  columns  of  the  French 
press.  August  thus  far  shows  in  the  articles  devoted 
to  the  Allies  of  France,  not  a  lessened  appreciation 
but  a  saner  and  perhaps  more  just  one. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  there  is  noticeable 
especially  a  growing  confidence  as  to  the  help  France 
will  continue  to  receive  after  the  war.  As  an  already 
materialized  proof  several  papers  cite  the  improved 
docking,  storing  and  railroad  facilities  "all  ol  which 
the  Americans  will  of  course  leave  behind  them  for 
us  to  use  when  they  go."  La  Victoire,  August  4,  says: 
'"Mr.  Andre  Tardeau,  our  high  commissioner  to  the 
United  States,  announced  day  before  yesterday  to 
the  Chamber  that  the  great  Republic  intends  to  fur- 
nish us,  after  the  war,  a  considerable  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  to  reconstitute  our  commercial  fleet."  It 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  thousands  of  cars  and  hun- 
dreds of  locomotives  actually  being  constructed  in 
the  United  States  for  French  railroads,  and  of  the 
numbers  of  great  American  cities  which  have  adopted 
and  are  ready  to  reconstruct  destroyed  French  towns, 
and  ends:  "For  all  this  no  doubt  there  have  been  no 
ijon  bound  contracts  signed.  But  was  there  a  con- 
tract saying  that  at  the  present  date  there  would  be 
more  than  1,200,000  American  soldiers  in  France? 
.  .  .  Patience  and  confidence;  let  these  be  our 
watchword." 

L'Echo,  August  2,  fears  with  Col.  Repinglon  a 
premature  expenditure  of  the  American  forces.  "For 
the  salvation  of  the  world  the  Americans  must  be 
used  with  all  prudence  at  first,  as  with  all  decision 
later.  And  in  this  connection  how  can  we  refrain 
from  noting  the  admirable  abnegation  of  the  great 
American  nation  and  her  military  chief,  General 
Pershing,  who  gave  units  to  our  best  shock  armies 
to  reinforce  them  without  preoccupation  for  personal 
or  national  glory,  taking  nothing  into  consideration 
but  the  common  victory.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  mer- 
its of  our  Allies  and  let  them  be  assured  that  we  give 
them  in  return  our  entire  gratitude."  Le  Matin,  Au- 
gust 4,  writes:  "When  Gen.  Pershing  .  .  .  bowed 
before  the  tomb  of  La  Fayette  his  first  words  were, 
'General,  here  we  are!'  A  word  admirable  in  its  an- 
tique brevity  and  which  History  has  already  graven 
on  tablets  of  brass.  And  less  than  a  year  later,  a 
million  Americans  can  call  ...  to  Germany 
'Behold  us!    We  are  here!' 


On  August  5  many  papers  had  articles  headed 
"Ten  Thousand  Americans  a  Day,"  and  one  paper 
which  found  itself  lacking  space  for  an  article  yet 
ran  in  a  similar  headline.  L'Heure  of  the  same  dale 
speaks  of  the  intensified  construction  of  airplanes  and 
of  the  Liberty  motor,  and  of  big  planes  capable  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  24  hours.  U Action  Francaise, 
however,  less  enthusiastic  than  the  other  papers  as 
regards  things  American  (it  never  puts  the  American 
communique  on  the  front  page)  assures  its  readers 
that  the  first  airplane  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  its  own 
power  will  be  a  French  plane  piloted  by  a  well-known 
French  officer. 

La  Victoire,  August  6,  says:  "Our  valiant  Amer- 
ican allies  are  now  beyond  praise.  Their  splendid 
behavior  in  the  combats  now  taking  place  has  put 
.  .  .  (them)  ...  on  a  level  with  our  vet- 
erans." It  then  gives  a  portion  of  a  French  soldier's 
letter.  "If  you  could  see  what  a  funny  army  this  is! 
With  the  Americans  we  are  real  chums.  They  wear 
French  casques  or  carry  French  bayonets.  We,  we 
wear  the  waterproofs  of  those  who  are  wounded  and 
hand  over  to  us  their  pack  as  we  pass.  .  . 
Never  have  I  seen  such  fraternity  between  two  na- 
tions." 

L'Echo,  August  6,  cites  a  passage  from  Take  Ja- 
nesco's  speech  in  London:  "The  French  are  full  of 
confidence  in  themselves  and  the  United  States, 

They  are  convinced,  and  their  conviction  is 
founded,  I  believe,  on  solid  .  .  .  reasons,  that 
even  if  the  Germans  gave  them  Alsace-Lorraine,  evac- 
uated the  invaded  regions  and  restored  Belgium, 
President  Wilson  and  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue the  war  until  there  had  been  obtained,  a  just  and 
durable  peace." 

Le  Matin,  August  2,  heads  an  article  on  the  Brit- 
ish: "Five  Days  and  Four  Successes.  These  last 
days  again  our  British  friends  have  done  a  good  job, 
a  job  to  their  taste:  prompt,  discreet  and  of  solid 
value.  In  Champagne,  the  taking  of  the  mountain 
of  Bligny,  that  of  the  castle  of  Buzancy  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Soissons;  in  Picardy  a  bold  point  toward 
Morlancourt;  and  in  Flanders  the  retaking  of  Merris; 
such  was  their  work  in  five  days."  L'Homme  Libre, 
August  3,  says:  "Following  the  glorious  part  taken 
by  the  British  troops  in  our  victorious  counter-offen- 
sive General  Berthelot  .  .  .  renders  homage  to 
the  efforts,  the  heroic  courage  of  the  British  army 
corps  which,  hardly  disentrained,  threw  itself  with 
ardor  in  the  melee."  Le  Matin,  August  3,  quotes 
General  Mangin  as  praising  the  British  troops:  "The 
Scotch  fought  particularly  well.  Their  task  was  im- 
portant. It  constituted  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  our  plan  of  action  on  the  left.  The  difficulties  of 
the  terrain  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  enemy 
rendered  the  task  harder.  They  acquitted  themselves 
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with  honor."  L'Heure,  August  5,  in  a  short  article 
headed  "To  Each  One  His  Due,"  gives  a  summary 
of  the  Canadian  effort  furnished  in  men  and  money. 

L'Homme  Libre,  August  6,  in  a  first  column  ar- 
ticle, gives  a  review  of  the  difficulties,  military,  eco- 
nomic and  especially  those  connected  with  the  satis- 
fying of  her  allies,  now  felt  by  Germany.  Germany, 
ii  says,  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  see  Turkey 
expand  south  and  east,  but  this  has  become  impossible 
and  Turkey,  ''following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
tends  to  move  up  toward  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea 
and  Thrace.  Not  the  least  important  result  of  the 
brilliant  English  expeditions  in  Mesopotamia  and  Pal- 
estine, will  be  having  forced  Ottoman  imperialism  to 
move  north  and  west  to  meet  Bulgarian  appetites  and 
the  Germanic  crusade." 

La  Victoire,  August  6,  has  a  two-column  article 
reviewing  the  British  effort  during  the  four  years  of 
war.  "Four  years  ago  the  old  British  army  was  giv- 
ing its  life  at  Mons,  at  Ypres,  was  helping  Joffre  to 
win  the  victory  on  the  Marne,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  Kitchener's  armies.  In  1918  .  .  .  the 
Americans  pour  their  rising  flood  on  the  old  continent, 
help  France  to  stop  the  German  tide,  then  to  throw  it 
back  beyond  the  Marne.  Magnificent  intervention, 
more  striking  perhaps,  more  vivid  than  the  first — but 
not  more  decisive.    .    .    .    For  us  this  war  . 

is  being  fought  above  all  in  one  place:  the  front. 
It  is  by  the  energy  expended  at  the  front 
that  we  measure  the  energy  of  the  nation.  And — 
why  not  say  it — when  we  read  the  history  of 
March-April  last,  when  we  admire  the  Byng  army 
which  struggled  with  four  divisions  against  ten  and 
held  the  Germans  in  check,  when  we  pity  the  Gough 
army  which  with  ten  divisions  received  the  assault  of 
thirty-seven,  we  yet  ask,  'How  was  it  they  had  no  re- 
serves?' .  .  .  Why  did  French  troops  have  to 
come  from  all  the  front?  .  .  .  But  we  must  not 
forget  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  western 
front,  England  has,  and  must  have  for  the  common 
good,  important  forces  disseminated  in  the  entire 
world,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  India,  Egypt  . 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  her  admirable  marine  ab- 
sorbs many  men."  Follows  an  account  of  the  British 
industrial,  naval  and  financial  contribution,  and 
points  out  that  it  was  very  largely  on  English  boats 
that  the  American  army  was  transported.  "The 
Lnion  Jack  has  thus  its  place  at  Chateau  Thierry  be- 
side the  Tricolor  and  the  Starry  Flag.  ...  If 
she  (England)  had  not  thrown  herself  in  whole  heart- 
ed ly  on  August  4,  if  we  had  not  been  able,  since  then, 
to  lean  on  her,  the  task  would  have  been  beyond  our 
M  length,  and  the  most  powerful  interventions  would 
have  arrived  too  late." 

A  very  frank  and  natural  note  is  sounded  by  Gus- 
tave  Herve  in  La  Victoire,  August  3.  Speaking  of 
the  new  battle  of  the  Marne  and  of  the  completeness 
with  which  it  has  effaced  the  "detestable  effect  of  our 
defeat  of  le  Chemin  des  Dames,"  he  adds:  "And 
how  our  national  pride  rejoices  that  this  brilliant  re- 
venge was  taken  so  soon,  before  our  American  friends 
had  arrived  ;n  millions.  .  .  .  Even  while  es- 
teeming very  highly  the  brilliant  part  which  our  good 


allies  of  America,  England,  and  Italy  took  in  this 
inter-allied  victory,  how  can  we  help  being  agreeably 
touched  in  our  national  pride  at  knowing  that  the 
£  rench  army  still  represented  70  per  cent,  of  the  inter- 
allied army  which  won  this  second  victory  of  the 
Marne!" 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

How  Britain  Faces  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  War 
Newspaper  opinions  of  the  British  press,  on  the 
day  which  passed  the  world  into  the  fifth  year  of  the 
war,  generally  declare  that  the  Allies  must  see  it 
through.  There ,  are  also  extreme  views,  varying 
from  a  demand  that  the  war  be  fought  to  the  last 
ditch  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  begin 
peace  negotiations  without  delay.  Nearly  all  enter- 
tain high  hopes  of  American  aid  until  the  war  is  won. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  August  3,  speaks  of  the 
anniversary  of  "Remembrance  Day."  It  studies  the 
war  psychology  of  the  British  Empire  in  what  might 
be  called  a  light  philosophical  vein.  There  is  a  re- 
view of  Germany's  moral  record  for  the  year,  such 
as  the  violation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  con- 
cludes: 

"And  the  Imperial  Chancellor  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  the  self-determination  of  peoples  is  no 
less  an  ideal  of  his  Government  than  of  President 
Wilson's.  In  these  acts  and  words  is  the  type,  unal- 
tered still  after  four  years  of  struggle,  of  what  we 
cannot,  for  our  own  soul's  sake,  let  triumph  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  We  know  that  if  Germany  goes  un- 
defeated she  wins  as  an  unchastened  assassin,  robber 
and  pirate.  All  the  world  knows  it,  and  but  for  that 
knowledge  this  war  would  have  ended  long  ago  in  a 
peace  of  consent  and  exhaustion." 

The  struggles  of  France  are  given  high  praise  and 
the  American  effort  is  treated  thus : 

"And  we  have  seen  the  power  of  the  United  States 
splendidly  beginning,  by  land  and  sea,  that  deploy- 
ment which  is  the  death  of  German  militarism;  a  vast 
American  army  on  French  soil;  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  carrying  all 
before  them;  and  their  whole  great  country  a  hive 
of  industry  for  the  supporting  at  every  point  of  the 
cause  they  have  embraced." 

The  Daily  Express,  August  3,  concludes  that  in 
the  past  four  years,  "the  people  have  learned,  slowly, 
the  only  way  to  make  war  against  a  beast. 
We  should  be  proud  and  humble  on  this  Day  of  Re- 
membrance; proud  to  remember  how  our  best  have 
given  their  all;  humble  when  we  remember  where  we 
have  failed,  when  we  think  of  'good  undone  and  gifts 
mis-spent  and  resolutions  vain.'  We  should  be  thank- 
ful to  think  that  after  four  years  of  darkness  the 
dawn  is  again  in  sight.  Remembrance  Day  for  us 
will  be  also  a  day  of  hope." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  of  the  same  date,  gives  the 
subject  over  to  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose,  who  calls  for  in- 
demnities from  Germany,  and  the  creation  of  several 
independent  states  in  Europe. 

"It  is  a  far  different  thing  to  require  from  the 
aggressor  an  indemnity  equal  to  the  losses  which  he 
has  inflicted  on  the  countries  which  he  has  invaded 
and  ravaged.  Such  an  indemnity  or  reparation  is 
demanded  alike  by  justice  and  common  sense — by 
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justice  to  the  present  sufferers,  by  common  sense  as 
serving  to  penalize  all  sudden  and  savage  aggressions 
in  the  future,  which  otherwise  will  be  the  most  paying 
form  of  warfare.  The  principle  of  nationality  has 
very  wisely  been  adopted  by  the  Allies  as  their  gen- 
eral guide  in  the  task  of  the  re-settlement  of  Europe. 
That  clue  alone  can  carry  us  through  the  maze  of 
problems  in  the  East." 

The  London  Morning  Post,  also  of  August  5, 
speaks  through  Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington,  who 
considers  the  unity  of  command  the  biggest  gain  of 
the  year,  not  even  excepting  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States.  He  illustrates  his  well  known  view- 
point that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  blundering 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  side  by  the  following  quota- 
tions from  "a  somewhat  cynical  representative  of  a 
certain  power  in  London,"  who  said:  "How  can  I 
tell  who  will  win  the  war?  The  Germans  have  tried 
their  best  for  four  years  to  win  it,  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, while  the  Allies  have  tried  their  best  for  four 
years  to  lose,  and  also  have  not  succeeded.  How  can 
I  tell  which  side  will  achieve  its  own  end?"  How- 
ever, the  Colonel's  strictures  on  the  past  do  not  pre- 
vent this  optimistic  view: 

"The  whole  country  is  a  hive  of  war  industries. 
Agriculture  has  revived.  The  finances  of  the  Empire 
have  proved  capable  of  standing  an  unprecedented 
strain.  The  women  have  been  splendid,  and  in  count- 
less ways  have  proved  themselves  invaluable.  The 
German  enemy  has  suffered  the  permanent  loss  of  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  the  best  of  its  fighting  man- 
hood, while  America  has  only  just  begun  to  fight. 
Everything  shows  that  if  we  can  pass  through  the  next 
three  months  without  serious  military  defeat  the  fu- 
ture is  ours,  provided  that  all  continue  to  do  their 
duty,  and  that  there  is  no  slackening  of  effort  in  the 

great  cause." 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  August  2,  also  speaks  regretfully  and  at 
considerable  length  on  the  past,  beginning  with  the 
statement  that  "the  fourth  year  of  the  war  has  not 
been  one  upon  which  we  British  can  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction.  We  have  muddled  through  a  pe- 
riod of  great  peril,  and  we  may  say  with  thankful 
hearts  that  the  prospects  for  the  fifth  year  are  now 
much  brighter  than  we  had  reason  to  anticipate  that 
they  would  be  some  few  weeks  ago;  but  we  have  un- 
questionably muddled,  and  we  must  admit,  if  we 
face  the  facts  honestly,  that  after  four  years  of  bitter 
experience  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  wage  war." 

The  General  pauses  in  his  criticism  to  speak  about 
"such  an  increase  in  the  dispatch  of  American  troops 
to  France  as  has  exceeded  the  most  optimistic  calcu- 
lations of  last  winter."  General  Maurice  complains 
that  the  viewpoints  of  British  statesmen  and  generals 
have  not  coincided,  and  believes  that  the  former  have 
not  understood  the  real  meaning  of  military  advices. 

"Now  our  failures  have  in  the  main  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  statesmen  have  not  realized  that 
military  advice  to  be  effective  must  be  organized.  The 
Germans  have  never  shown  any  marked  superiority 
over  us  in  generalship  in  the  field,  for  if  our  com- 
manders have  made  mistakes,  theirs  have  made  more, 


and  they  have  thrown  away  chance  after  chance;  cer- 
tainly, our  soldiers  have  shown  again  and  again  that 
man  for  man  they  are  better  fighters  than  are  theirs: 
but  they  have  been  from  the  first  and  are  still  supe- 
rior in  their  organization  for  the  higher  conduct  of 
the  war — in  the  machinery  for  combining  statecraft 
and  strategy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  mysterious 
about  the  German  organization,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  Prussianism  or  militarism  in  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based.  It  is  simply  the  outcome  of  plain 
common-sense  deduction  from  the  experiences  of  war. 

"The  root  of  the  whole  matter  consists  in  differ- 
entiating between  considered  military  advice  prepared 
by  carefully  thought  out  organization  and  the  opin- 
ion of  individual  soldiers.  The  German  Great  Gen- 
eral Staff  or  any  other  efficient  general  staff  is  first 
and  foremost  a  machine  for  presenting  considered 
advice  on  military  matters  to  the  supreme  authority. 
Considered  advice  can  only  be  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  because 
he  alone  has  at  his  disposal  the  machinery  for  its 
preparation.  Our  statesmen,  feeling  their  ignorance 
of  war  and  their  responsibilities  deeply  and  desiring 
to  check  the  advice  which  they  are  given,  look  around 
for  help,  particularly  when  the  advice  does  not  square 
with  their  own  views,  and  seek  the  opinion  of  indi- 
vidual soldiers  of  standing  and  reputation. 

"This  leads  to  delay,  argument  and  discussion, 
and  ends  in  our  being  too  late.  Our  failures  in  the 
Dardanelles,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  on  March  21,  were 
none  of  them  due  to  lack  of  military  advice,  but  to 
failure  to  understand  what  military  advice  in  war 
should  be. 

"We  must,  if  we  mean  to  shorten  the  war,  if  this 
fifth  year  on  which  we  are  now  entering  is  to  be  the 
last,  if  we  are  not  to  muddle  through  to  the  end,  or- 
ganize our  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on 
scientific  lines.  The  Government  must  see  that  the 
General  Staff  is  equipped  to  give  advice  on  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations  and  must  take  no  other, 
ii  must  see  that  plans,  which  are  in  agreement  both 
with  the  plans  of  our  Allies  and  with  our  own  na- 
tional resources,  are  prepared  in  every  respect  in 
clue  time,  and  it  must  see  that  those  statesmen  who 
are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  these  vital  matters 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  give  them  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. 

"A  War  Cabinet  which  can  only  give  a  portion 
of  its  time  to  war  cannot  compete  with  an  enemy  or- 
ganization which  is  devoted  wholly  and  solely  to  en- 
compassing our  defeat.  Abraham  Lincoln,  after 
three  years'  experience  of  war,  came  to  exactly  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  the  essential  principles, 
which  should  govern  the  higher  conduct  of  war,  as 
have  been  reached  by  the  German  Government.  We. 
after  four  years  of  painful  effort,  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  same  goal.  Let  us  hope  that  before  the 
fifth  year  is  far  advanced  we  may  have  learned  wis- 


iom. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  August  2:  "Every  class 
without  exception  has  shared  in  this  effort  of  patriot- 
ism, notably  the  workers,  who  have  had  to  bear,  not 
only  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  the  common  lot. 
but  also  the  temporary  loss  of  those  trade  privileges 
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for  which  during  a  century  they  have  battled  unceas- 
ingly. Such  unrest  as  there  has  been  is  the  merest 
froth  upon  a  deep  and  silent  stream  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  We  face,  a  united  nation,  the  coming 
year  with  the  assurance  that  as  we  endured  since 
August,  1914,  so  we  shall  endure  to  the  end,  to  the 
only  end  that  will  suffice — complete  victory  over  the 
enemy  of  mankind." 

The  "Fight  to  the  Last"  editorials  are  as  follows: 
The  Times,  August  3:  "The  four  years  has 
heaped  proof  on  proof  of  the  truth  we  have  never 
doubted,  that  the  conflict  is  a  conflict  of  elementary 
moral  conceptions,  between  which  reconciliation  or 
compromise  is  impossible.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  German  Emperor  has  himself  avowed  this  truth. 
The  struggle,  he  most  truly  says,  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  'world  views':  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Prussian-German.  Right,  freedom,  honor  and  moral- 
ity are  at  stake." 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  result  that  fol- 
lowed the  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Bukarest  Treaties, 
conditions  in  Belgium  and  the  sinking  of  hospital 
ships,  "which  the  Kaiser  upholds  as  the  source  of 
German  morals  and  of  German  honor.  Humanity 
accepts  with  horror  and  with  loathing,  as  the  normal 
methods  of  German  barbarism,  the  abominations 
which  this  code  condones,  applauds  and  rewards. 
That  is  why  it  becomes  every  year  more  determined 
to  extirpate  the  creed  of  Hell  from  which  they 
spring." 

The  Times  asserts  that  the  Central  Powers  may  ex- 
pect no  help  from  "British  pacifism"  when  they  begin 
their  next  peace  offensives.  .  .  .  "The  days  of 
Stockholm  are  over.  'Peace  talk'  falls  upon  deaf 
ears  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  In  regard  to  the 
United  States  it  is  said  that  "America  has  been  'at' 
war  since  April  of  last  year,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
past  four  months  that  she  has  been  'in'  the  war.  We 
see  the  results  on  the  Marne,  the  recapture  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  in  the  now  definite  failure  of  the  'hammer- 
blow.'  " 

The  Daily  Mail,  August  3,  quotes  a  statement 
said  to  have  been  made  on  August  1,  by  Congressman 
Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  that 
"there  is  only  one  place  to  make  peace,  and  that  is 
Berlin,  and  we  are  going  to  get  there."  The  Daily 
Mail  adds:  "We  can  not  turn  the  Germans  out  of 
Bel  gium  or  Northern  France  by  looking  to  their  So- 
cialists or  sending  Lansdowne  letters  to  them." 

In  the  opinion  of  A.  G.  G.  in  the  Daily  News, 
August  3:  "Four  years  ago  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
civilization.  It  fell  out  because  it  was  a  false  bot- 
tom." The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  in  great  length 
thai  ibis  "false  bottom"  consisted  of  materialism  and 
militarism.  In  regard  to  the  possible  end  of  the  war 
he  adds:  "It  depends  on  whether  we  want  to  de- 
stroy Prussian  militarism  or  the  German  nation.  If 
the  former,  the  end  may  be  very  near;  if  the  latter, 
it  is  certainly  far  off.  And  at  the  end  of  it  we  shall 
have  only  got  our  false  bottom  again.  Which  is  the 
goal  we  have  in  view?  Can  anyone  say?  It  is  clear 
enough  in  the  voice  of  Washington.     It  is  clear 
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enough  in  the  language  of  General  Smuts.  But  it 
is  clear  nowhere  else."  The  writer  concludes  by  de- 
manding a  League  of  Nations  and  even  here  he  claims 
that  Lord  Curzon  is  polite,  Mr.  Balfour  evasive,  and 
French  statesmen  wholly  silent." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  August  3,  apparently 
disappointed  its  critics  in  its  leader  concerning  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  War.  Its  thoughts  seem  de- 
voted to  the  "valor  of  our  rank  and  file  and  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  France,  the  wonderful  recupera- 
tion of  the  Italian  armies,  the  powerful  irruption  of 
the  American  army,  and  the  administrative  energy  of 
the  Americans."  The  readers  of  the  Guardian,  how- 
ever, are  reminded  that  "the  social  balance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  family  life  is  lacerated — more  than  this, 
the  entire  world  approaches  bankruptcy."  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  "we  must  so  far  defeat  Germany  as  to  dis- 
abuse the  German  mind  of  its  false  faiths.  That  is 
the  military  problem."  But  the  editor  also  believed 
that:  "Having  beaten  Germany  we  must  wage  war 
on  Prussianism  everywhere,  within  our  gates  and 
without  them.  That  is  the  moral,  political,  and  edu- 
cational problem.  We  must  conceive  a  world  of  na- 
tions free  as  the  individual  is  free  within — retaining, 
that  is,  full  scope  for  initiative  under  universal  and 
comprehensive  law,  enjoying  free  intercourse,  com- 
mercial and  personal,  with  one  another,  developing 
life  in  the  varied  forms  suited  to  the  divergences  of 
national  genius  and  historic  development;  but  recog- 
nising in  the  end  a  common  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of 
unity  that  alone  stands  between  them  all  and  a  second, 
a  more  terrible,  perhaps  a  final  conflagration." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  War  as  Reviewed  by  the  Swiss  Press 

Commenting  on  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the 
Easier  Nachrichten,  August  1,  says:  "Like  its  pred- 
ecessors, it  is  marked  by  disillusions.  Just  as  the 
Russian  Steam-Roller,  the  German  Verdun,  and  the 
French  Somme  were  lost  illusions,  so  this  summer's 
German  peace  offensive  illusion  seems  doomed.  One 
new  and  most  important  outcome,  however,  is  the 
Russian  disaster  and  the  realization  among  the  West- 
ern Powers  of  the  ruin  which  awaits  them  if  this 
war  continues  much  longer." 

The  Nachrichten  thinks  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  necessity  of  making  peace  ought  to  im- 
press itself  irresistibly  upon  the  warring  nations. 

The  price  demanded  for  peace  has  remained 
substantially  the  same  as  before,  viz.:  acknowledge- 
ment that,  by  making  peace,  ambitious  and  compro- 
mising plans  would  have  to  be  renounced,  and  further, 
acceptance  of  conditions  immeasurably  less  favora- 
ble than  those  of  the  status  quo  ante. 

"Unfortunately,  in  our  times  there  are  few  states- 
men who  possess  wisdom  to  recognize  their  mistakes 
and  save  that  which  can  still  be  saved.  They  have 
so  far  failed  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
the  opposing  nations  without  causing  the  self  de- 
struction of  their  own  peoples. 

"Yet  there  are  on  both  sides  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sensible  people  who  know  this  truth.  Wh) 
can  they  not  assert  themselves?  Why  do  they  not. 
in  Germany,  tell  the  High  Command  of  the  Army 
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that  its  business  does  not  extend  to_dilletantism  in 
high  politics,  and  that  a  victory  over  Foch  could  have 
been  better  prepared  had  not  its  strength  been  taken 
up  with  the  campaign  against  Kuehlmann.  The 
same  applies  to  the  Allies.  There  is  little  hope  of. 
either  Clemenceau  or  Lloyd  George  recognizing  their 
mistakes. 

"But  will  not  the  American  losses  in  July  give 
Wilson, material  to  think  over?  Does  he  not  realize 
that  his  approval  of  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia 
may  constitute  a  peril  for  the  white  race  far  greater 
than  all  German  dangers?  He  is  master  of  the  Al- 
lies. Why  does  he  not  have  confidence  in  those  of 
his  European  Allies,  who,  like  Lord  Grey  or  the 
French  Socialist  Group  recently  come  into  power, 
are  prepared  to  consider  means  to  end  the  war? 

"If  hostilities  were  to  cease  now,  there  would 
be  no  'brilliant'  peace  for  any  one  party.  The  Prus- 
sian-German idea  would  not,  as  the  Kaiser  hopes,  be 
victorious  over  the  Anglo-Saxon's  conceptions  of 
world  order,  nor  over  freedom  and  right,  as  Lloyd 
George  expressed  himself. 

"But  suffering  civilization  could  still  be  saved  be- 
fore its  unavoidable  destruction  in  the  final  crisis. 
This  is  our  Swiss  point  of  view." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  August  3,  after  review- 
ing the  various  events  of  the  war,  remarks:  "The 
statistics  by  which  the  German  press  endeavors  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  victory  prove 
nothing.  Neither  victory  nor  illusions  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  figures.  Ultimate  success  depends  rather 
upon  essential  elements. 

"These  are  primarily  large  forces.  The  Allies 
had  just  cause  to  base  their  hopes  on  ultimate  superi- 
ority in  this  respect.  This  they  now  have.  The 
American  troops  are  determined  fighters,  the  Greeks 
are  ready  and  the  Japanese  appear  on  the  horizon. 

"The  second  element,  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
is  the  spirit  which  animates  the  combatants — morale. 
The  Allies  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  since  the  be- 
ginning. No  one  will  dispute  the  patriotism  of  the 
German  soldier  and  people,  nor  their  courage.  Un- 
fortunately for  them  their  patriotism  is  the  outcome 
of  inferior  qualities,  of  which  the  main  one  is  egoism. 
Germany  failed  to  understand  that  the  only  patriot- 
ism which  makes  for  real  strength  is  that  which  is  in- 
spired by  motives  of  benevolent  humanity.  .  .  . 
The  Germans  having  attacked  humanity,  it  in  turn 
attacks  them. 

"The  Allies  have  thus  the  superiority  in  moral 
strength,  but  without  materials  they  would  be  impo- 
tent. In  1914  the  Germans  had  the  advantage.  This 
was  a  weakness  of  France,  who  allowed  herself  to 
give  way  to  fine  sentiments  expressed  in  oratorical 
speeches  and  to  forget  that  the  term  brotherhood  is 
only  an  empty  word  when  used  by  an  enemy.  How 
dearly  have  the  French  paid  for  the  simple  truth: 
he  who  is  not  prepared  to  defend  himself  is  on  the 
eve  of  defeat.  Today  the  Allies  may  be  said  to  have 
the  superiority  in  materials. 

"The  fourth  element  is  the  unity  of  command. 
This  important  factor  is  also  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  It 


is  doubtful  if  the  Central  Powers  have  maintained 
their  former  stand  in  this  respect.  The  Turks  and 
Bulgarians  no  longer  respond  to  the  Berlin  com- 
mands, and  the  Austro  Hungarians  begin  to  realize 
their  losses  caused  by  having  been  under  German 
orders. 

"In  1914  the  Allies  had  the  advantage  in  effec- 
tives and  moral  strength;  the  disadvantage  in  tech- 
nical resources  and  unity  of  command. 

"In  1918  they  have  in  their  favor  the  effectives, 
the  moral  strength,  the  unity  of  command,  and  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  technical  resources.  The 
outcome  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  lies  in  this  com- 
parison." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

A  Longing  for  Peace 

As  the  World  War  enters  upon  its  fifth  year,  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  German  press  is  generally  pessi- 
mistic and  the  peace  note  predominates.  Neverthe- 
less, the  determination  to  carry  on  the  strife  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  is  still  expressed. 

Captain  Persius,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  July 
29,  points  out  "the  remarkable  successes  attained  by 
the  German  Naval  Forces  during  the  previous  four 
years."  He  says:  "Although  our  battleships  played 
a  relatively  insignificant  part  in  the  present  war,  they 
have  done  their  share.  Regiments  of  marines  have 
fought  in  Flanders  since  1914.  They  have  repelled 
the  English  attacks  upon  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  We 
must  not  forget  the  exploits  of  the  cruiser  'Wolf,' 
which  preyed  upon  commerce  for  15  months  and  re- 
turned laden  with  booty.  The  defeat  of  the  British 
and  French  fleets  in  their  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles 
was  the  decisive  stroke  of  the  campaign. 

"But  our  most  powerful  naval  ally  has  been  with- 
out doubt  the  U-boat.  Our  aim — the  destruction  of 
enemy  commercial  shipping — has  been  most  satis- 
factorily attained.  The  expectation  that  the  U-boat 
would  force  England  to  yield  through  the  pressur* 
of  starvation  was  cherished  by  only  a  few  fantastic 
minds.  But  they  have  weakened  the  enemy  forces, 
and  will  continue  to  do  their  duty  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  war.  May  this  year  bring  us  an  honorable  peace, 
which  will  guarantee  to  us  our  national  existence." 

An  article  in  the  Rheinisch-Westfaelische  Zeit- 
ung  of  July  29  calls  attention  to  "the  threatened 
danger  of  American  domination  in  Europe"  and  con- 
tinues: "A  French  statesman  recently  made  the  perti- 
nent remark,  'Mr.  Wilson  will  be  prepared  when  we 
are  finished';  and  a  wise  Oriental  representative  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  next  war  might  be  a 
European-American  one. 

"On  the  threshold  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 
the  questions  which  the  Allies  are  facing  is  no  longer 
'Shall  we  conquer'  but  rather;Will  America  conquer?'^ 
The  old  French  proverb  says:  'All  is  lost  save  honor.' 
To  preserve  this  honor  the  Central  Powers  are  en- 
tering the  fifth  year  of  the  war.  They  have  lost  al- 
most everything  else." 

"As  we  enter  upon  the  fifth  year  of  the  war.' 
writes  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  "we  see  that  Wilson  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace.    In  the 
United  States,  a  veritable  war  madness  reigns.  All 
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who  are  suspected  of  being  tired  of  the  war  are 
lynched.  Wilson  Avho  seeks  the  ruin  of  Germany  as 
a  world  power,  is  lengthening  the  war.  The  peace 
question  has  become  essentially  an  American  ques- 
tion. Feeling  in  Europe  is  leaning  more  and  more 
toward  peace." 

The  Vienna  Allgemeine  Zeitung  says:  "The  one 
satisfying  thought  in  these  fearful  times  is  that 
neither  we  nor  our  allies  are  responsible  for  the 
present  awful  catastrophe.  We  have  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  express  our  readiness  for  peace.  In 
proportion  to  our  tremendous  sacrifices,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  other  peace  than  one  which  will  guaran- 
tee to  us  our  national  existence  and  grant  us  the  right 
of  unrestricted  development.  But  such  a  peace  con- 
clusion would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Allied  cause 
and  a  death-blow  to  their  expectations. 

"Our  peace  treaties  with  Russia  and  Rumania 
brought  us  gigantic  military,  economic  and  moral 
gains.  The  Central  Powers  are  stronger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  alliance  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  two  emperors  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  carry 
on  their  war  activity  with  irresistible  power,  even 
into  the  fifth  year." 


Minister  President  von  Dandl,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Bavarian  Chamber,  spoke  as  follows:  "A  re- 
view of  the  past  four  years  of  war  must  show  our 
enemies  that  Germany  cannot  be  conquered,  and  that 
their  best  hope  lies  in  entering  upon  peace  negotia- 
tions, so  often  proposed  by  us. 

"Why  must  the  war  continue?  No  aim  of  con- 
quest, but  the  will  to  endure  forces  us  on.  England 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  war  situation  to  occupy 
various  essential  points  in  the  unity  of  her  colonial 
empire.    These  are  England's  chief  aims. 

"We  cannot  give  up  everything  we  have,  with  no 
piotection  against  the  English  thirst  for  conquest — 
that  would  be  political  suicide.  England  is  not  fight- 
ing for  Alsace-Lorraine,  she  is  fighting  to  strengthen 
her  own  interests,  to  obtain  political  and  economic 
domination  over  all  Europe.  The  outcome  of  the  war 
will  determine  the  whole  future  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  If  Wilson  wishes  to  establish  a  League 
oi  Nations  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  he  must 
include  among  his  aims  the  equality  of  nations,  free- 
dom of  economic  development,  and  the  removal  of 
every  commercial  restriction.  Our  agreement  to  a 
policy  of  this  kind  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain." 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  Peace  Letter 
Lord  Lansdowne's  latest  epistle  on  the  subject  of 
peace  negotiations,  made  public  July  31,  failed  to 
strike  a  responsive  note  in  the  British  press.  Many 
refer  to  his  letter  as  "weak,  unconvincing,  and  ill- 
timed,"  and  only  one,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  en- 
dorses it. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter,  Lord  Lansdowne,  after 
insisting  on  the  grevious  cost  of  the  war  to  the  bellig- 
erents and  declaring  that  "sooner  than  accept  a  dis- 
honorable peace  we  are  all  of  us  ready  to  fight  on  to 
the  bitter  end,"  pointed  out  that  the  desire  for  peace 
was  widespread  among  the  enemy  nations.  "But  we 
are,"  he  continued,  "apparently  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  end.  From  time  to  time  a  ray  of  reasonableness 
illuminates  the  gloom,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
lapse into  recriminations  and  controversies,  in  which 
each  side,  instead  of  searching  for  points  of  agree- 
ment, is  apparently  content  with  dialectic  successes. 
What  is  it  that  stands  in  the  way? 

"There  is  in  the  first  place,  I  am  convinced,  a 
deep-seated  desire  for  further  explanations  as  to  con- 
ditions upon  which  we  are  prepared,  not  to  make 
peace,  but  to  open  a  discussion  which  might  lead  to 
peace.  It  is  assumed  that  such  a  discussion  cannot 
be  commenced  without  some  measure  of  preliminary 
agreement,  and  our  leading  statesmen  constantly  bid 
us  congratulate  ourselves  because,  although  our 
enemies  have  refused  to  define  their  terms,  we  are 
supposed  to  have  defined  ours  in  unmistakeable  lan- 
guage.   Has  it  been  really  unmistakeable?" 

Lord  Lansdowne  refers  to  General  Smuts'  speech 
in  Glasgow  on  May  17  as  "having  given  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  theory  of  the  knock-out  blow"  and  com- 
pares it  to  Von  Kuehlmann's  statement  that  "an  ab- 
solute end  can  hardly  be  expected  through  military 
decision  alone."   General  Smuts  said:    "I  don't  think 
an  out  and  out  victory  is  possible."    Lord  Lansdowne 
also  refers  to  President  Wilson's  speech  of  July  4  as 
being  lofty,  but  hardly  a  basis  for  a  working  pro- 
gram, and  says:   "Owing  to  the  dignity  of  its  lan- 
guage and  the  high  ideals  by  which  it  is  inspired, 
President  Wilson's  speech  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  a 
great  master,  of  the  golden  age  to  which  we  are  bidden 
to  look  forward.    It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  pro- 
vide those  who  are  in  search  for  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  the  kind  of  groundwork  after  which  they 
are  striving.    If  Germany  would  intimate  her  readi- 
ness to  conform  to  President  Wilson's  standard,  a 
long  advance  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  in  the 
right  direction.    The  speech  is,  however,  not  an  out- 
line of  peace  terms,  but  a  very  nobly  worded  des- 
cription of  the  'things  for  which  the  associated  peo- 


ples of  the  world  are  fighting.'  "  Speaking  further 
of  the  President's  speech,  Lord  Lansdowne  says  that 
it  derives  "additional  importance  from  the  fact  that 
our  own  Prime  Minister,  immediately  after  its  de- 
livery, whole-heartedly  adopted  it,  and  announced 
that  'the  Central  Powers  can  have  peace  tomorrow  on 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  President.' 

Continuing  he  says  that  even  if  Germany,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  President's  policy,  were  ready  to  com- 
bine with  other  free  nations  in  setting  up  a  tribunal  to 
secure  peace  and  justice,  we  should  "still  find  our- 
selves at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  negotiation."  He  thinks  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  "reason- 
able" spirit,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  show  whether 
they  are  sincere  or  not.  "Let  us,"  he  says,  "clear  our 
minds  of  the  question  of  preliminary  conditions,  as 
distinguished  from  war  aims,  and  do  not  let  us  make 
believe  that  we  have  defined  the  former  when  we  have 
in  reality  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 

Following  the  meeting  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  sup- 
porters, which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  the  heartiest  thanks  of  this  conference  be 
conveyed  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  his  memo- 
randum. They  regard  his  policy  as  deserving  the 
greatest  gratitude,  and  consonant  with  the  highest 
and  best  traditions  of  British  statesmenship.  They 
pledge  themselves  to  support  this  policy  to  their  ut- 
most." 

Some  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  of  his  Lord- 
ship's pacifist  policies  are  rather  harsh  in  tone,  while 
practically  all  express  the  opinion  that  his  letter 
comes  at  a  very  inopportune  time.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  fact  that  when  the  Germans  were  work- 
ing up  their  peace  offensive  toward  the  end  of  last 
year,  Lord  Lansdowne  came  forward  with  his  first 
letter,  while  today,  when  another  German  offensive 
seems  imminent,  he  launches  another  letter. 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  of  August  1,  declares 
that  "Lord  Lansdowne  represents  England  at  its 
worst,  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  understand  what 
the  war  is  about."    It  concludes: 

"Lord  Lansdowne  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  in 
this  war  the  world  is  divided  into  two  camps.  Recon- 
ciliation between  them  is  impossible.  One  stands 
for  the  rule  of  force;  the  other  for  the  rule  of  right. 
Is  it  right  to  give  way  to  might  merely  because  the 
struggle  is  hard  and  long?  Is  that  how  Britons  of 
the  past  won  their  freedom?  Lord  Lansdowne  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  offer  such  cowardly  advice, 
course  we  could  have  peace,  if  we  preferred  to  sell 
our  souls.  Four  years  ago,  as  the  world  trembled 
on  the  abyss  of  war,  we  were  advised  to  keep  out  of 
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it.  because  of  the  money  we  could  make  by  our  be- 
trayal of  mankind.  We  need  not  have  fought,  but 
British  honor  was  greater  than  British  greed.  It  is 
true,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  says,  that  many  of  our 
bravest  and  best  lads  have  given  their  lives  for  free- 
dom. Are  we  to  betray  them  by  arranging  a  cowardly 
peace  with  the  enemies  of  liberty?  Why  did  we  per- 
mit them  to  sacrifice  their  lives  if  we  are  now  to  be 
'reasonable'  ?  Is  "Lord  Lansdowne  prepared  to  be 
so  "reasonable'  that  he  will  permit  the  Huns  to  lord 
it  over  the  other  nations?  Are  we  to  haggle  about 
the  future  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  and  Russia? 

"Lord  Lansdowne  has  no  soul  above  the  out-of- 
date  red  tape,  official  'debating  and  seeking  to  recon- 
cile and  accommodate.'  He  cannot  see  that  this  is  a 
world  struggle  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  things; 
in  which  there  can  be  no  compromise,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves;  in  which  the  Allies  stand  forth  as  the 
champions  of  liberty.  The  German  monster  has  to 
be  destroyed,  or  freedom  will  be  destroyed.  We 
must  fight  on  till  the  enemy  and  what  he  stands  for 
are  crushed." 

The  Yorkshire  Post,  of  August  1,  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  letter  seems  to  be  addressed 
not  to  any  special  group  of  statesmen,  but  to  all  and 
sundry,  and  says  that  herein  lies  its  weakness.  It 
says:  "No  doubt  all  peoples  would  welcome  peace. 
President  Wilson  outlined  the  cause  for  which  Ameri- 
ca, like  the  rest  of  the  Allies,  is  fighting;  and  it  is 
somewhat  needless  to  say  that  until  this  cause  is 
realized  he  will  not  be  willing  that  America  should 
relax  her  strenuous  effort.  How  can  she?  To  do 
so  would  be  to  betray  her  soul,  to  deny  the  righteous- 
ness of  her  position  and  to  give  away  that  on  which, 
as  through  him  she  has  declared,  depends  the  future 
progress  of  humanity.  There  can  be  no  negotiation 
in  her  case — which  is  equally  that  of  the  Allies — un- 
less and  until  Germany  accepts  the  principles  laid 
down,  accepting  them  not  merely  as  cards  with  which 
to  play  on  the  international  table,  but  as  valid  bases 
dictating  the  character  and  extent  of  the  details  to  be 
threshed  out." 

The  London  Morning  Post,  August  3,  speaks  of 
the  impression  Lord  Lansdowne's  letter  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  declares  that  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent says  that  "it  excites  only  contempt  and 
disgust  in  America  as  giving  the  enemy  an  excuse  for 
believing  that  the  Allies  are  weakening  in  their  pur- 
pose."   It  adds: 

"We  are  not  surprised  that  Americans  should 
have  such  feelings;  we  are  only  surprised  that  a 
statesman  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  experience  and  con- 
versance with  affairs  should  have  failed  to  foresee  the 
effects  which  his  unhappy  interposition  must  have — 
not  only  in  Allied  countries  but  in  enemv  countries 
as  well." 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  August  1 — "His  document 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  create 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  discontent  with  the  present 
role  of  Allied  statesmanship.  Lord  Lansdowne's  as- 
sumption is  that  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing can  be  made  the  subject  of  bargaining,  arrange- 
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ment,  compromise,  and  all  the  artifices  of  that  dip- 
lomacy which  in  former  times  was  wont — no  doubt 
with  the  best  of  intentions — to  sow  tares  in  the  ex- 
perimental seedpots  of  Europe.  He  is  heir  to  the 
tradition  that  anything  can  be  negotiated,  and  that 
everything  ought  to  be  negotiated  in  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take.  .  .  .  Germany  has  struck  a  blow  at  the 
very  root  of  human  society,  and  until  the  axe  has 
turned  in  her  hands  and  the  hands  have  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  further  outrage  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  a  'preliminary  agreement.'  " 

The  Northern  Whig  (Belfast,  Ireland),  August 
1 — "Lord  Lansdowne  thinks  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  our  enemies  in  a  'reasonable'  spirit,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  are  sincere  or 
not.  To  the  ordinary  man  there  seems  one  obvious 
procedure  by  which  our  adversaries  can  show  their 
sincerity — a  procedure,  moreover,  so  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  their 
failure  to  adopt  it  offers  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
their  insincerity.  That  procedure  is  the  disgorge- 
ment of  their  ill-gotten  gains." 

The  Daily  Express,  August  1 — "Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  again  comes  forward  with  a  plea  for  peace  by 
negotiation,  declares  that  the  present  is  the  opportune 
moment  for  carrying  out  his  desire.  He  is  mistaken. 
No  time  is  opportune  for  negotiations  with  an  enemy 
who  remains  unashamed  and  unrepentant  regarding 
the  manifold  crimes  against  civilisation  and  justice 
committed  during  the  past  four  years.  Negotiations 
with  such  an  enemy  can  only  result  in  weakening  the 
unity  of  the  Allies  and  their  determination  to  de- 
stroy forever  the  world  menace  of  German  mili- 
tarism." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  said  to  be  Lord  Lans- 
downe's staunchest  supporter,  on  August  1  states:  "It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Germans  meeting  us  at 
present  with  any  terms  that  we  could  consider,"  and 
concludes: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  is  slowly  but  surely 
turning.  The  accelerated  entry  of  the  Americans  into 
the  war  is  redressing  the  balance  which  was  upset  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Russia.  We  approach  equality 
and  shall  soon  pass  to  superiority.  From  that  mo- 
ment we  shall  find  the  Germans  in  a  mood  to  discuss, 
and  as  that  moment  is  not  far  off,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  address  ourselves  to  the  task  to 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  invites  us  of  considering." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

French  Opinions  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  Letter 
That  section  of  the  French  press  which  is  hostile 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  whole,  was  inclined  to 
allow  his  recent  letter  to  drop  without  extensive  com- 
ment. The  Socialist  papers  devoted  by  far  the  most 
attention  to  the  letter,  and  the  others,  with  an  ex- 
ception or  two,  contented  themselves  with  publishing 
excerpts,  and  brief,  though  often  caustic  comment. 

Le  Temps,  August  1,  gave  the  first  indication  of 
the  prospective  letter  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from 
its  correspondent  which  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
paper: 

"I  learn  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  preceding  attempts, 
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has  the  intention  of  publishing  another  letter  on  peace 
possibilities." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  August  2,  confines  itself 
to  copious  extracts  from  the  letters;  as  does  La  Petite 
Republique,  adding  only  a  very  brief  comment  to 
the  effect  that  the  "terms  of  expression  are  quite 
worthy"  and  that  "one  may  doubt  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  measure,  but  the  words  are  worth  remem- 
bering." 

The  comment  of  he  Figaro,  August  2,  is  brief,  but 
pungent:  "Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  pacifistic  utter- 
ances were  the  joy  of  defeatists,  and  the  scandal  of 
Great  Britain,  has  just  written  another  useless  letter 
which,  however,  expresses  reasonable  enough  ideas." 

V Action  Francaise,  August  2,  is  bitterly  critical: 

"Lord  Lansdowne  has  published  a  third  letter 
(the  first  peace  letter,  in  February  last,  was  followed 
a  few  days  later  by  an  explanatory  letter).  With  no 
better  effect  than  its  predecessors,  not  alone  has  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  lost  his  sense  of  appropri- 
ateness, but  he  seems  to  take  delight  in  abjuring  all 
his  own  past." 

After  alluding  to  the  lowered  morale  in  Germany, 
and  the  threatened  revolution,  the  article  continues: 

"If  Germany  gains  the  idea  that  among  the  Eng- 
lish conservatives  there  are  the  same  weaknesses  as 
among  the  laborers,  her  morale  will  thereby  be  singu- 
larly strengthened. 

"The  greatest  weakness  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
letter  is  that  it  reveals  no  political  idea.  Admitting 
that  it  is  true  that  we  are  waging  war  for  peace,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  have  a  working  idea  of  that  peace, 
otherwise  it  is  not  a  statesman  who  speaks  but  a  pri- 
vate individual  weary  of  effort  and  privation,  a  man 
of  property  worried  at  the  increase  of  taxes  and  be- 
cause 'money  is  down.'  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
most  substantial  sentiment  behind  Lord  Lansdowne's 
letter." 

L'Homme  Libre,  August  4,  makes  satirical  com- 
ment with  respect  to  Lansdowne  himself,  followed 
by  a  careful  exposition  of  its  own  views  of  the  situa- 
tion: 

"Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  venerable  old  man  whom 
the  English  surround  with  respectful  consideration. 
For  some  years  he  has 'not  mingled  in  public  affairs, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  war  has  come  out  of  his  retire- 
ment. Periodically,  about  every  three  months,  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  write  a  letter  to  his  partisans  and 
friends  setting  forth  that  peace  is  desirable  and  pur- 
suit of  the  war  criminal.  On  these  two  points  the 
noble  lord  will  find  none  to  gainsay  him,  but  will  also 
find  that  he  is  far  from  having  the  majority  with  him, 
either  in  England  or  in  France,  when  he  adds  that  we 
ought  to  make  another  definition  of  our  peace  terms." 

The  article  then  passes  to  Germany's  natural  eag- 
erness to  initiate  pourparlers  while  her  forces  hold 
Belgium,  part  of  France,  Roumania,  and  a  large  part 
of  East  Russia. 

"To  dampen  the  spirit  of  our  troops,  and  hold 
before  their  eyes  the  deceptive  image  of  a  premature 
peace  which  could  not  be  a  just  peace,  would  be  to 
deliver  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous 


enemy  As  a  preliminary,  in  any  case 

Germany  would  have  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  invaded  countries."  However,  Germany's  offers 
are  not  sincere,  and  the  Kaiser  has  not  abandoned  his 
dreams  of  conquest.  "The  war  goes  on  and  probably, 
if  not  certainly,  will  continue  so  long  as  one  or  the 
other  group  is  not  beaten. 

"The  hour  of  diplomacy  will  one  day  sound.  1  or 
the  moment  it  is  our  poilus  who  labor  for  peace  by 

driving  back  the  Boche  Behold  in  our 

poilus  the  real  pacifists." 

Brevity  of  introduction  is  not  confined  to  the  hos- 
tile papers,  for  Le  Journal  du  People  introduces  its 
quotation  with: 

"In  England  it  is  Lord  Lansdowne  who  has  the 
courage  to  say,"  and  follows  by  an  assertion  that 
now  the  extremists  are  trying  to  represent  "liberal 
Englishmen  and  Catholics  as  sold  to  Germany  along 
with  the  Socialists,  who  only  pursue  the  more  ener- 
getically their  special  task:  the  resumption  of  inter- 
national relations." 

Le  Populaire,  August  3,  brings  out  the  point  that 
although  Lansdowne  differs  quite  materially  from 
the  Socialists  on  many  points,  he  has  none  the  less 
understood  the  present  situation,  and  thereby  gained 
the  disapproval  of  public  men  who  "have  a  pan-Ger- 
manist  cast  of  mind,  and  pretend  to  combat  Prussian 
militarism  while  they  have  borrowed  some  of  its  worst 
tatics."  These  are  the  men  who  "treat  Lansdowne 
and  Grey  or  Asquith  with  the  brutality  of  a  Westarp 
or  Stresemann  toward  Lichnowsky." 

Marcel  Cachin  in  L'Humanite,  August  7,  answers 
Churchill's  reply  to  Lansdowne  by  asserting  that 
"the  American  soldiers  are  taking  from  Germany 
forever  the  possibility  of  the  military  victory  for 
which  she  hoped." 

Despite  the  certainty  of  ultimate  Allied  success, 
time  will  be  required.  "The  Allies  hold  their  foe 
today  at  their  mercy.  By  drawing  up  the  account, 
and  speaking  to  Germany  in  a  clear,  realistic,  de- 
cided, energetic,  and  intelligent  language,  what  have 
they  to  lose?  We  must  choose  between  a  peace  of 
exhaustion  and  a  durable  peace.  Only  arrangements 
entered  into  freely  between  peoples  who  have  decided 
on  mutual  concessions  can  bring  the  latter." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss  and  Dutch 

Neutral  Views  on  the  Lansdowne  Letter 

The  Dutch  and  Swiss  press  as  yet  made  prac- 
tically no  comment  on  the  letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
As  a  rule,  the  German  language  papers  in  Switzer- 
land reproduce  the  letter  entire  or  with  large  extracts, 
and  practically  no  comment.  The  French-Swiss  pa- 
pers are  inclined  to  even  briefer  quotations.  The 
Dutch  press  follows  the  same  tendency. 

La  Sentinelle,  (La  Chaux-de-Fond,  Switzerland), 
August  2,  briefly  remarks:  "Lord  Lansdowne  ap- 
parently thinks  that  the  moment  for  peace  discussions 
is  near.    May  he  be  right." 

To  Reuter's  report  that  the  letter  did  not  have 
the  least  effect  in  England,  the  Berner  Tagblatt,  Au- 
gust 1,  says:  "It  must  have  made  some  impression 
upon  the  people  who  favor  peace  negotiations;  but 
these  have  no  voice  in  the  matter." 
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The  Berner  Tagwacht,  August  2,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment:  "Already  on  former  occasions 
Lord  Lansdowne  risked  a  breach  between  himself 
and  his  colleagues  owing  to  his  pacifist  policy,  of 
which  his  letter  is  a  further  demonstration.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  attitude  Lloyd  George  will 
take  in  respect  to  this  'peace  letter',  and  whether  he 
approves  of  his  Lordship's  views.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  which  we  doubt,  it  would  amount  to  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Central  Powers  to  open  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  next  few  days  will  undoubtedly  enlighten 
u-  on  the  subject." 

The  Rotter  dam  sche  Courant,  August  1,  repro- 
duces the  comments  of  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle. 

The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam),  Au- 
gust 1,  considers  that  Lord  Landsdowne's  lettei 
amounts  to  the  question:  "How  much  longer  is  this 
madness  to  continue?"  and  remarks:  "If  Germany 
is  defeated  and  forced  to  accept  humiliating  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  Allies  threaten  her  with,  the  chances 
for  durable  peace  are  very  remote,  as  Germany 
would  devote  all  her  energies  to  preparation  for  a  re- 
venge. The  same  would  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Al- 
lies if  they  had  to  accept  Germany's  terms. 
The  solution  must  be  sought  in  a  League  of  Nations, 
with  compulsory  settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  in- 
ternational questions,  and  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments." 

ENEMY  PRESS— German 

Comments  in  Germany 

The  German  papers,  like  the  French  and  neutral 
press,   seem   inclined,   so  far,   to   let  Lord  Lans- 


downe's  letter  speak  for  itself.  The  Koelnische  Zei- 
tung,  August  2,  contains  the  following  brief  comment, 
and  a  summary  of  the  letter: 

"Lansdownes  letter  contains  nothing  tangible 
and  practical,  not  even  the  conclusions.  At  least  he 
is  making  a  distinction  between  discussing  conditions 
of  peace  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  discussing  the 
whole  series  of  inquiries,  which  would  show  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  entering  upon  negotiations. 
That  is  what  the  German  Chancellor  called  'discus- 
sion on  a  small  scale.'  " 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  August  3:  "Are  we  wag- 
ing war  only  in  obedience  to  the  doctrines  of  extreme 
militarists,  and  what  are  these  doctrines?  Are  there 
any  leading  personalities  still  in  Germany  who  are 
trying  to  use  our  national  army  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  extreme  militarism?  Are  there  any  German  lead- 
ers who  believe  that  international  problems  and  those 
of  this  war  can  be  solved  by  force  alone,  that  the  se- 
curity and  development  of  our  country  is  to  be  found- 
ed on  the  ruin  of  other  great  nations,  and  who  wish 
to  dictate  their  law,  but  not  to  negotiate?  We  do 
not  believe  there  are.  We  may  once  have  had  them, 
but  today,  after  the  experiences  and  lessons  of  these 
four  cruel  years,  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  unsealed. 

"We  notice  that  while  Hindenburg  considers  the 
situation  good  in  the  West,  Lord  Lansdowne  writes: 
'The  glorious  success  of  the  Allied  Armies  proves  that 
we  shall  never  lose  confidence  in  our  military  power. 
We  shall  hold  out  till  the  end  if  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
tinue the  war.'  Could  we  not  say  the  same  in  Ger- 
many? Those  desiring  peace  must  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Still  it  seems  that 
Germany  has  long  since  gone  ahead  of  England  in 
tbis  respect.  Will  England  wait  till  America  snatches 
from  her  the  power  of  deciding  for  war  or  peace?" 
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The  Verdict  in  the  Malvy  Case 
Summed  up,  the  lengthy  verdict  in  the  Malvy 
case  declares  that:  "Whereas  .  .  .  Malvy,  act- 
ing as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  misinterpreted,  violated  and  betrayed 
the  duties  of  his  office  ...  the  Court  therefore: 
condemns  Malvy  to  five  years  banishment;  exempts 
him  from  civic  degradation;  exempts  him  from  inter- 
diction; condemns  him  to  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

•>•> 

... 

Before  rendering  its  verdict  the  High  Court  found 
itself  obliged  to  make  an  epochal  legal  decision.  The 
evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  having  shown  that 
the  original  accusations  were  unsupported  and  the 
articles  of  the  Code  invoked  therefore  inapplicable, 
the  High  Court  was  under  the  necessity  either  of 
throwing  out  the  case,  or  of  changing  the  accusation 
and  invoking  other  articles.  Before  doing  the  latter 
it  had  to  pronounce  on  its  own  sovereignty  and  com- 
petence. It  decided  affirmatively  by  a  vote  of  102  to 
80.  Returning  then  to  the  original  charges  it  found 
Malvy:  of  treason,  not  guilty — by  179  to  3,  and  178 
to  4;  of  complicity:  not  guilty — by  121  to  61. 

The  application  of  the  articles  relating  to  malfeas- 
ance in  office  was  then  asked  for  and  decided  affirma- 
tively by  a  vote  of  98  to  84.  Under  these  articles 
Malvy  was  then  pronounced  guilty  by  101  to  81  and 
condemned  to  banishment  by  96  to  86. 

The  legality  of  the  decision  is  naturally  contested 
by  all  of  Malvy's  friends.    Many,  however,  even 
among  his  enemies,  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
whole  question  sent  back  to  the  Chamber  and  a  new 
trial  demanded  under  the  articles  eventually  invoked. 
The  Journal  des  Debats,  August  8,  regrets  what  it 
considers  a  very  dangerous  precedent.    "It  (the  Sen- 
ate) cannot  attribute  to  itself  a  right  which  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  it.  .     None  of  the 
articles  is  applicable  to  the  acts  for  which  Malvy  is 
condemned.     .     .     .     The  reproach  which  can  be 
addressed  to  the  High  Court  is  not  with  having  in- 
vented a  new  designation  of  crime,  since  the  term 
forfeiture    (from   forfeit,    crime   and    defined  as 
'crime  committed  by  a  functionary  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.'   Trans.)  already  exists  in  law;  it  is 
with  having  enlarged  the  legal  definition  of  this  term 
by  extending  it  to  acts  which  up  to  the  present  no  text 
of  the  law  punished."    Speaking  of  the  Senate's  de- 
cision as  to  its  own  sovereignty  the  writer  continues: 
"But  this,  according  to  us,  is  an  opinion  as  false  as 
it  is  dangerous.    .    .    .    The  Constitution  does  not 
contain  one  word  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
it  (the  Senate)  concentrates  in  its  hands  the  double 
and  redoubtable  power  of  creating  and  at  the  same 
time  punishing  new  crimes.   A  constitution  which  au- 


thorized such  a  cumulus  would  strike  at  every  notion 
of  good  justice;  it  might  give  rise  to  grave  abuses,  es- 
pecially in  periods  when  political  passions  are  ex- 
cited, and  these  abuses  would  be  still  further  in- 
creased if  it  is  allowed  the  Court  of  Justice  to  re- 
tain on  the  bench  of  the  accused  persons  sent  before 
it  while  yet  acquitting  them  of  the  charges  indicated." 

he  Temps,  which  has  systematically  refrained 
from  all  comment,  said  on  August  8:    "The  country 
will  learn  with  relief  that  it  has  not  been  betrayed." 
Speaking  of  the  original  charges:    "For  the  accusa- 
tion had    .    .    .    gone  beyond  all  which  is  permit- 
ted to  political  passion,  even  if  we  suppose  it  was 
in  connection  with  the  most  genuine  patriotic  aims." 
In  regard  to  the  plea  of  the  defense  and  witnesses 
summoned  in  its  behalf  the  article  continues:  "It 
was  attempted  to  establish  that  all  these  acts  should 
be  covered  by  the  veil  of  policy.    Three  illustrious 
personages  (Viviana,  Ribot,  Briand),  three  chiefs  of 
government,  who  bore  the  heavy  charge  of  conducting 
the  destinies  of  their  country,  came  to  the  bar  to 
bring  to  their  former  colleague  the  help  of  eloquent 
words.    ...    It  was  a  generous  movement  and 
a  fine  action.    But  they  did  not  succeed  in  persuading 
the  Court    .    .    .    that  along  with  the  general  di- 
rection of  policy    .    .    .    there  were  not  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior    .    .    .  pro- 
ceedings which  were  personal  to  him  and  which  little 
by  little  became  acts  of  guilt.    The  writer  regrets 
that  the  case  should  have  been  given  the  appearance 
a  trial  of  the  working  classes.    No  one  has  thought, 
and  no  one  now  thinks  of  blaming  the  Minister  for 
having  had,  as  his  successors  have  had,  interviews 
with  qualified  representatives  of  the  labor  unions. 
What  was  to  have  been  desired  was  that  he  should 
limit  himself  to  these  and  that  he  see  rather  Mr.  Jou- 
haux  than  Goldsky  or  Almereyda."    Political  Reper- 
cussions of  the  Malvy  Verdict. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  trial  the  partisans  of  both 
sides  had  grown  more  and  more  uncertain  as  to  the 
probable  verdict.  Maurice  Barres,  who,  last  Fall, 
had  taken  an  equal  part  with  Daudet  and  Clemenceau 
in  publishing  accusations  against  Malvy,  wrote  in 
Echo  de  Paris,  August  6:  "The  accusation,  for  lack 
of  proof,  does  not  contend  that  he  had  wished  to  be- 
tray France.  But,  for  reasons  which  have  remained 
obscure,  he  has  helped  those  who  were  betraying  it. 
And,  because  of  that,  in  June,  1917,  men  died.  Such 
are  the  facts.  And  the  question  laid  before  the  High 
Court  is  whether  they  involve  the  penal  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  guilty  of  them.  .  .  .  Does  our 
highest  political  assembly  meditate  a  judicial  sentence 
or  an  act  of  comradeship?  ...  We  cannot 
deny  the  frightful  gravity  of  a  decision  before  which 
we  will  bow."   When  the  decision  was  finally  reached 
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it  was  felt  by  both  sides  to  have  been  a  compromise 
measure.   .  .   

La  Presse,  August  7,  says:  "The  decision  of  the 
High  Court  has  perhaps  fully  satisfied  no  one.  Some, 
wished  for  an  acquittal.  Others  hoped  for  a  severer 
sentence.  The  mitigated  judgment  which  was  finally 
ered  has,  therefore,  displeased  more  or  less 
everybody.  But  we  must  esteem  ourselves  fortunate 
that  the  Court  of  Justice  pronounced  in  favor  of  con- 
demnation. For  every  means  of  intimidation  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  Socialists  showed  themselves  among  the  most 
aggressive;  they  were  prodigal  of  threats  which  be- 
came each  day  more  accentuated  in  their  papers. 
They  feigned  to  unite  the  working  class  with  the  for- 
mer Minister  and  to  consider  a  condemnation  of  the 
latter  as  an  indictment  of  the  former." 

V Homme  Libre,  August  7:  "It  is  a  decision  of 
appeasement  which  the  High  Court  has  rendered." 

The  threats  referred  to  by  La  Presse  were  par- 
ticularly violent  in  the  extreme  Socialist  newspapers, 
which  continue  to  hold  against  Clemenceau  the  strong 
measures  taken  to  repress  the  strikes  of  last  May. 
But  even  the  Victoire,  which  has  been  a  firm  Clemen- 
ceau supporter,  began  to  suggest  the  danger  to  the 
Clemenceau  government  of  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Vic- 
toire, August  4:  "An  acquittal  would  in  no  way 
weaken  Clemenceau;  on  the  other  hand  a  condemna- 
tion would  be  a  reflection  on  Viviana,  Briand,  Ribot, 
who  knew,  approved  and  covered,  as  Presidents  of 
the  Council,  the  administration  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ...  an  acquittal  would  consolidate 
him  (Clemenceau)  in  power.  .  .  .  For  the  Sen- 
ators .  .  .  must  suspect  that,  in  the  Chamber, 
the  extreme  Left  would  hold  Clemenceau  responsible 
for  a  conviction  and  that,  at  the  first  weakness  or  at 
the  first  turning,  it  would  overthrow  him.  And  it  is 
necessary  that  Clemenceau  still  remain  in  power." 
In  the  same  paper  of  August  6  Gustave  Herve  again 
wrote:  "Among  all  the  protetariat,  and,  I  may  add, 
in  all  the  republican  centers  which  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  Masonic  Lodges  and  groups  of  Free  Thinkers, 
the  unanimous  opinion  would  be,  if  there  were  a  con- 
viction, that  it  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  the 
priests."  He  further  warns  his  readers  that  a  con- 
demnation of  Malvy  would  blind  the  proletariat  with 
anger  so  that  they  would  not  see  clearly  when  the 
Caillaux  case  comes  up,  "and  they  will  make  of  them 
two  martyrs  to  the  reactionary  and  clerical  passions." 
On  August  7  he  states:  "The  High  Court  was  preju- 
diced against  Malvy  .  .  .  and  finally,  did  not 
Clemenceau,  in  order  to  continue  to  exercise  his  dic- 
tatorship, exact  a  conviction?  .  .  .  The  High 
Court  will  try  in  vain  to  separate  .  .  .  the  work- 
ing classes  from  the  acts  of  Malvy.  It  will  have  its 
tioubie  for  its  pains.  ...  No  explanation  will 
disarm  the  anger  which  this  condemnation  will  ex- 
cite." 

La  France  Libre  also  feared  breakers  ahead  and, 
the  morning  the  verdict  was  announced,  August  7, 
made  no  comment  on  it  save  an  adjuration  to  Malvy: 
''Have  pity  on  France.  Do  not  allow  her  to  be  divid- 
ed on  your  account  or  for  you.    Calm  the  flood  ready 
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to  rise.  Adjure  your  friends  .•  .  .  no  longer 
even  to  pronounce  your  name."  The  conservative 
Temps  also  hopes,  but  doubtfully,  that  the  matter 
will  be  allowed  to  rest.  Le  Populaire,  on  the  Evening 
of  August  7,  says:  "We  shall  soon  see  whether  the 
Working  Class  and  French  Socialism  will  permit  the 
continuance  of  a  policy  which  leads  io  reaction  and 
dictatorship  .  .  ."  The  published  protest  of  the 
C.  G.  T.  referred  to  by  Renaudel  is  somewhat  long, 
very  indignant  and  almost  equally  vague.  It  begins: 
"It  is  with  stupefaction  and  indignation  that  we  have 
learned  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court;  a  judgment 
which  strikes  the  working  class  .  .  ."  and  ends: 
"The  judgment  of  the  High  Court  has  struck  a  blow  at 
national  unity  and  divided  the  country  in  this  grave 
hour."  The  Federal  Committee  announces  that  it 
will  meet  Friday  evening  "to  discuss  the  acts  and  de- 
cisions which  it  appears  desirable  to  propose  to  labor 
organizations  as  a  whole,"  and  Le  Populaire,  August 
7-8,  asks:  "Here,  even  now,  are  the  first  trajectories 
of  the  brutal  and  perilous  verdict  over  which  the  roy- 
alist canaille  rejoices  so  noisily.  Had  the  old  men 
of  the  Luxembourg  forseen  it?    It  is  not  probable." 

It  may  be  considered  significant  that  Le  Temp's 
and  the  Journal  cles  Debats,  which  rarely  discuss  the 
almost  perennial  labor  agitations,  should  both  print 
the  C.  G.  T.  manifesto  in  full  and,  in  their  editions 
of  August  8-9,  they  carry  editorials  endeavoring  to 
clear  up  the  question,  to  prove  that  Malvy  and  the 
working  class  are  entirely  distinct,  and  urging  the 
C.  G.  T.  to  be  careful.  UHumanite,  August  9,  sar- 
castically thanks  these  two  papers  for  their  kind 
counsels.  "Unfortunately,  the  working  class  does 
not  read  the  Temps,  organ  of  the  financial  powers  and 
of  the  big  employers,  and  does  not  need  its  help  to 
protect  its  dignity.  Same  observations  to  the  Debats 
."  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  ebul- 
lition of  feeling  is  quieting  down  and  desire  for  im- 
mediate action  being  set  aside.  UHumanite,  August 
9,  speaks  of  the  legal  technicalities  raised  by  the  cu- 
rious sentence  of  the  High  Court.  These  difficulties 
have  been  dealt  with  in  all  papers;  since  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that,  Malvy  not  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  civil  rights,  he  may  be  considered  still 
to  have  the  right  to  vote  as  Deputy  by  proxy,  and  even 
that  the  Chamber  may  demand  that  he  be  brought 
back  to  sit  with  it  while  in  session.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, his  return  to  France  would  mean  immediate 
imprisonment.  Opinions  as  to  these  questions  vary, 
entirely  without  regard  to  party.  The  question  as  a 
whole  will  have  to  be  one  of  the  first  taken  up  by  the 
Chamber  when  it  convenes,  and  the  matter  perhaps 
returned  to  the  Senate  for  interpretation. 

UHumanite,  August  9,  says:  "We  have  several 
times  shown  how  prejudicial  our  system  of  two 
Houses  was  to  the  good  and  rapid  administration  of 
the  country  during  the  war.  That  is  why  we  have 
demanded  the  National  Assembly."  It  then  points 
out  that  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  could  not  take 
place  without  previous  consultation  of  the  country, 
but  that,  since  England  does  not  fear  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  war  times,  and  Germany  seems  about  to  do  the 
same  thing,  France  may  do  so  also.  "The  Malvy 
affair  may  well  be  the  point  of  departure  for  an  en' 
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tire  political  movement  for  which  the  true  Republi- 
cans and  Socialists  will  do  well  to  prepare." 

An '  insinuation,  which  still  largely  continues  to 
show  in  the  Socialist  press  the  effect  of  its  sting,  was 
made  in  V Action  Francaise  August  7:  "Is  it  really 
in  conformity  with  French  interests  to  send  M.  Malvy 
to  talk  freely  with  all  the  Roches  it  pleases  him  to 
meet  in  his  banishment  to  Switzerland,  Spain  or  Scan- 
dinavia? Everything  which  he  has  learned  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  and  in  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  can  be  confided  to  them  without  intermediary 
aw  copiously  as  he  may  desire." 

It  is  generally  expected  that  Malvy  will  leave  Sat- 
urday evening  and  probably  be  escorted  to  the  Span- 
ish frontier.  There  is  as  yet,  however  (August  9), 
no  official  announcement  as  to  this. 

ALLIED  PRESS— British 

Rritish  Shipbuilding  Plans 
Plans  for  the  construction  of  Rritish  merchant 
ships,  as  reviewed  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  before  the  House  of  Commons  oh 
July  30,  moved  the  Rritish  press  to  take  rather  a 
pessimistic  view.  Facts  and  figures  were  given  by 
the  First  Lord  lo  show  that  the  national  yards  could 
be  provided  with  labor  and '  material,  that  ships  Would 
be  produced  at  the  rate  of  100  a'  year  and  the  keel 
for  the  first  one  was  to  be  laid  within  a  month,  and 
one  every  three  weeks  after  that.  He  stated  that  a 
year  ago  "world"  tonnage  was  declining  at  the  fate 
of  550,000  tons  gross  a  month,  while  during  the  last 
quarter  "world5"  construction- exceeded  "the  sinkings 
by  nearly  100,000  tons  a  month. 

Many  of  the  British  newspapers  claimed  that  even 
today  Great  Britain  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  monthly 
loss  inflicted  by  the  submarines,  regardless  of  the 
increase  in  "world"  construction. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  July  31,  declares  that  ship 
production  has  overtaken  ship  destruction,  mainly 
owing  to  the  American  effort,  and  concludes:  "We 
wish  we  could  congratulate  the  First  Lord  on  the 
progress  of  British  shipbuilding  during  the  past  year, 
but,  unhappily,  our  merchant  marine  is  becoming 
weaker  month  by  month.    The  Rritish  offensive  by 
sea  against  piracy  has  been  successful,  more  success- 
ful than  we  dared  to  hope  twelve  months  ago,  but 
the  offensive  in  British  shipyards  has  failed,  at  least 
partially.    It  is  true  that  we  have  had  to  turn  out  a 
large  number  of  men-of-war  and  of  small  craft  for 
fighting  the  submarine,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  ap- 
pliances in  considerable  variety,  and  that  several  mil- 
lion tons  of  ships,  more  or  less  seriously  damaged, 
have  been  repaired.    In  those  directions  labor  and 
material  have  been  expended  with  admirable  results. 
But  may  it  not  be  suggested,  with  reason,  that  the  ship- 
building effort  of  the  first  maritime  country  of  the 
world  would  have  been  adequate  for  all  purposes,,  if 
the  plans  had  been  well  conceived,  an  efficient'central 
organization  had  existed,  and  sufficient  men  and  steel 
had  been  provided?" 

The  Times,  July  31,  hopes  very  much  that  Sir 
Eric's  optimistic  predictions  "will  be  justified  to  the 
hilt,"  but  refers  to  them  as  "roseate  visions."  "It 


will  be  well,"  says  The  Times,  "that  the  country 
should  not  allow  them  to  obscure  the  facts  about  ship- 
building, which  at  the  moment  have  nothing  roseate 
about  them,  but  are  uncompromisingly  grim  ana 
threatening.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  seems  determined  to 
gloss  them  over,  and  insisted  yesterday  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships  in  British,  Allied  and  neutral 
yards — what  is  colloquially  known  as  'world'  con- 
struction— exceeded  "world'  destruction  by  enemy 
submarines,  during  the  three  months  ended  June  30 
last,  by  some  100,000  tons.  That  is  gratifying  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  we  must  say  plainly  again,  as  we 
have  said  before,  that  it  is  cold  comfort  for  those 
who  trouble  to  compare  the  comparative  figures  of 
new  construction  and  destruction  in  respect  to  British 
tonnage;  and  that  it  is  positively  mischievous  in  its 
tendency  to  conceal  the  reality  from  the  public  here." 

The  Daily  Mail,  August  1:— "We  hope  that  no- 
body will  miss  the  true  meaning  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes's 
shipbuilding  statement.  Great  Britain  even  now  is 
not  making  good  the  loss  which  is  monthly  being  in- 
flicted by  the  submarines.  The  Allies  as  a  whole  are 
doing  so,  but  we  are  falling  further  and  ever  further 
behind.  This  is  a  position  full  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty for  us  during  the  war,  and  which  will  be  even 

fuller  of  difficulty  in  peace  Thus  it  comes, 

that  while  the  other  Allies  and  foreign  mercantile 
marines  have  gained  tonnage  during  the  war,  we,  be- 
cause of  the  strain  on  our  man-power  and  because  we 
have  borne  the. brunt  of  the  submarine  attack,  have 
lost  a.  net  total  of  4,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  our  whole  merchant  service." 

The  London  Morning  Post,  July  31,  feels  that  a 
gieat  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  skilled  labor,  and  declares 
that  skilled  men  could  be  drawn  from  the  Army  if 
the  Government  had  carried  through  its  conscription 
policy  in  Ireland : 

"It  did  not  fall  within  the  First  Lord's  province 
tc  remark  that  if  the  army  had  been  last  year  rein- 
forced by  men  drawn  from  Ireland  a  certain  number 
of  skilled  men  then  with  the  colors  could  have  been 
released.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  fact  then,  and 
such  is  the  fact  now.  If  the  Government  had  fulfilled 
their  pledge  and  enforced  conscription  in  Irelaand 
when  the  new  military  service  bill  was  introduced  a 
certain  number  of  skilled  men  might  have  been  re- 
leased during  the  next  few  months." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph,  July  31,  thinks  that  the 
work  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  has  still  to  be  proved, 
and  points  out  that  "thus  far  they  have  not  added  a 
single  vessel  to  the  shipping  fleet."  However,  it  states 
that  all  of  the  bitter  criticism  is  not  warranted  and 
concludes:  "Sir  Eric  Geddes  estimates  that  when 
they  reach  their  maximum  capacity  they  will  be  able 
to  build  a  million  tons  of  shipping  a  year,  and  that 
they  will  require  a  smaller  percentage  of  skilled  labor 
than  is  used  in  the  private  yards  at  present.  If  his 
expectations  are  borne  out  by  results,  and  are  not  too 
long  deferred,  the  country  will  be  satisfied,  whoever 
grumbles." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

What  is  America's  Real  Aim 
The  Berner  Tagblatt  of  July  30,  wonders  what 
is  still  in  the  way  of  peace  negotiations,  after  Burian  s 
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reply  to  Lloyd  George's  statement  that  Germany 
could  obtain  peace  any  day  she  accepted  the  four 
points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson.   It  remarks: 

"Everything  seemed  promising,  yet  we  are  as- 
sured that  peace  is  farther  off  than  ever,  and  neither 
Wilson  nor  Lloyd  George  seem  to  be  inclined  to  be 
guided  by  the  proper  interpretation  of  their  words. 
L  therefore  appears  as  if  America  had  other  war 
aims,  besides  those  ideal  ones  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  but  that  she  is  still  hesitating  to  make  them 
known. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  a  Wilsonian  Imperial- 
ism, about  America's  aspirations  to  World  Domi- 
nation. But  Roosevelt  and  Taft  both  are  imperial- 
ists. Wilson  has  always  fought  imperialistic  and 
trust  politics.  To  assume  that  America  seeks  terri- 
torial extension  is  ridiculous  

"Could  she  be  considering  the  war  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view?  Her  trade  in  peace  was  by  far 
more  excellent.  War  never  proved  a  good  business 
for  any  of  the  participants. 

"Did  America  wish  to  be  armed  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared against  Japan?  This  is  hardly  likely,  for  in 
event  of  such  a  war  fleets  would  make  the  decision. 

"What  then  are  America's  aims?  Undoubtedly 
she  fights  for  an  ideal.  Faithful  to  her  traditions 
she  wishes  to  supplant  military  power  everywhere  by 
arbitration.  She  wants  to  prevent  any  one  European 
Power  from  gaining  ascendancy  through  victory.  But 
this  aim  would  be  attained  at  once  if  both  parties 
would  agree  to  Wilson's  four  points,  and  after  Bur- 
ian's  statement  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  con- 


ciliation There  remains  but  one  reason: 

America  wants  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  was  her 
sword  which  brought  the  decision.  As  an  indication 
of  such  an  intention  America  irrevocably  promised 
France  'to  repair  the  wrong  of  1871.' 

"To  the  initiated  America's  plans  are  plain:  In 
the  Spring  of  1919  an  American  offensive  will  be 
launched  in  Alsace  in  order  to  carry  the  war  into 
German  territory.  As  soon  as  the  Americans  have 
taken  possession  of  the  provinces  yearned  for  by 
France,  Wilson  will  then  bring  the  four  points  into 

play  In  reality,  therefore,  America's  war 

aim  is  absolutely  of  a  territorial  nature,  even  if  the 
gain  is  to  benefit  an  Ally.  One  might  call  it  ideal- 
istic annexation,  but  annexation  none  the  less,  and  in 
complete  conflict  with  Wilson's  second  point,  which 
desires  that  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  war,  also 
those  regarding  territory,  be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
voluntary  acceptance  by  the  people  immediately  af- 
fected. In  this  case  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  af- 
fects the  German  people. 

"America  proudly  declares  she  is  fighting  for 
ideals.  But  the  American  idealists  are  at  the  same 
time  splendid  world  politicians.  In  the  future  League 
of  Nations  which  is  to  extend  over  the  entire  world, 
America  would  wish  to  be  at  least  'primus  inter  pares' 
(first  among  equals) .  America  is  willing  to  lay  down 
her  sword  for  all  times  but  only  after  she  has  proven 
to  the  world  that  her  sword  is  sharper  and  heavier 
than  all  the  others.  She  is  unwilling  to  withdraw 
from  this  war  until  she  has  given  this  proof.  This 
is  why  Wilson  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Burian's  expres- 
sion of  willingness  to  accede  to  his  four  points." 
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FRENCH  and  SWISS  PRESS 

On  the  Definitions  of  Aims  in  Russia 
Before  the  Japanese  definition  of  intentions  ap- 
peared, the  necessity  for  some  such  statement  was 
quite  generally  admitted  in  the  French  press.  The 
papers  while  waiting  for  the  issue  to  be  clarified  by 
official  utterances  discussed  the  situation  and  specu- 
lated as  to  the  ultimate  results.  When  the  Japanese 
declaration  was  announced  comment  was  favorable, 
though  reserved  in  some  cases;  the  Washington  state- 
ment was  well  received.  The  Journal  de  Geneve  is 
still  definitely  inclined  to  continue  its  reserved  atti- 
tude toward  Japan. 

Lt.  Colonel  Fabry,  in  Oui,  July  28,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  small  force  and  limited  intentions  of  the 
Allied  troops  involved,  but  hints  that  America  could 
easily  face  the  demands  of  both  fronts,  and  comments 
upon  the  force  Japan  has  available.    As  to  the  future 
he  refuses  to  prophesy:    "Events  lead  us  on,  who 
knows  whither?    Today  the  little  finger,  and  tomor- 
row?— perhaps  the  arm!"    Le  Populaire,  July  30, 
similarly  expresses  the  necessity  of  an  official  defi- 
nition:   "Perhaps  President  Wilson  himself  will  see 
the  need  of  speaking  to  the  American  people,"  and 
the  next  day  qualifies  the  Japanese  agreement  as  "a 
decision  which  engages  the  present  and  the  future  to 
an  incalculable  extent."    Most  papers  either  pose  a 
question  on  this  point  or  try  to  answer  it  themselves 
as  does  Le  Temps,  July  30:  "This  (the  Allied  pur- 
pose) may  be  summarized  briefly:  to  unite  the  Allies 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  generous  task,  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  hope  of  relief." 

Danielou  in  V Homme  Libre,  July  29,  says:  "In  j 
truth  events  will  be  our  best  counsellors  .  .  .  and 
no  doubt  they  will  bring  us  to  agreement  each  time 
decisions  must  be  taken."  However,  he  raises  the 
query  as  to  "what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  faithful 
Russians  in  this  matter."  In  this  connection  the 
statement  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  August  6,  is  of 
interest:  "We  must  not  forget  that  the  Russian  pos- 
sesses a  gift  of  adaptability  bordering  on  imitation. 
All  observers  agree  that  the  Russian  at  home  and  the 
Russian  abroad  are  two  different  beings." 

UOeuvre,  August  5,  feels  that  two  points,  Japan's 
statement  that  she  has  "no  individual  aim  or  special 
ambition,"  and  her  solemn  promise  "to  leave  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Russia  absolutely  intact"  give  a  "capital 
importance  to  the  manifesto."  The  Journal  du  Peu- 
ple,  August  5,  sees  in  Japan's  speaking  first  an  indi- 
cation that  she  will  "herself  assume  direction  of  the 
operations  in  the  theater  of  activity"  and  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  Japanese  declaration  is  a  model  of  pru- 
dence and  dignity,"'  a  statement  echoed  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  of  the  same  date. 

When  the  American  statement  appeared  it  was 


well  received,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  August 
7  may  be  taken  as  representative.  The  warning  oJ 
the  Journal  de  Geneve,  August  6,  is  measured,  bul 
none  the  less  definite. 

In  the  Debats  R.  C.  lays  emphasis  on  the  Ameri- 
can guarantee,  and  quotes  Acting  Secretary  Polk  s 
statement  disavowing  any  intention  "to  meddle  with 
Russian  political  sovereignty"  approvingly,  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Allies  have  no  intention  "to  force  Rus- 
sia to  a  further  part  in  the  war."  William  Martin 
in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  August  4,  had  already 
warned  the  Allies  on  this  point:  "It  may  be  said 
that  in  Russia  the  situation  is  good  for  the  Allies  il 
they  do  not  hypnotize  themselves  with  the  idea  of  an 
Eastern  Front.  Germany  is  paralyzed  by  anarchy 
more  than  by  war,  and  she  has  to  keep  46  divisions 
in  the  East  which  she  needs  badly  in  France.  Can 
the  Allies  hope  for  more?" 

The  Debats  continues:  "Great  clearness  was 
necessary  to  spare  the  susceptibilities  and  misgivings 
of  various  sorts  upon  which  we  have  not  laid  stress, 
but  which  are  very  keen  in  Russia."  The  writer, 
however,  admits  that  the  program  announced  from 
Washington,  even  including  aid  in  an  economic  re- 
organization, will  not  fulfill  the  hopes  of  certain  peo- 
ple, but  says  that  even  without  the  resumption  of  an 
active  military  participation  by  Russia,  "it  does  ful- 
fill all  reasonable  and  honorable  expectations  from 
a  country  which  after  its  terrible  trials  must  be  re- 
garded by  the  Entente  rather  as  an  ally  than  a  source 
of  practical  aid." 

Finally,  R.  C.  thinks  it  likely  that  Germany  will 
naturally  try  to  keep  what  she  perhaps  "regards  as 
the  finest  prize  of  the  war,"  and  suggests  that  Helf- 
ferich  may  play  both  parties  by  aiding  the  Bolsheviks 
against  their  foes,  at  the  same  time  promising  the 
other  side  to  crush  the  Bolsheviks  when  Germany  is 
once  in  the  saddle,  adding:  "Under  pretense  of  saving 
from  the  Allies  a  Government  entirely  subject  to  Ger- 
many, our  adversaries  may  hope  to  induce  that  gov- 
ernment actually  to  help  Germany  against  us.  This 
operation  would  be  facilitated  if  Germany  were  to 
succeed  in  placing  herself  in  a  solid  defensive  pos- 
ture on  the  West  Front,  thereby  relieving  her  forces 
for  the  East.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Allies  must 
indicate  as  clearly  as  possible    .    .    .    that  any  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Russia  is  not  due  to  an  Allied  at- 
tempt to  influence  Russia  to  resume  war  against  Ger- 
many." 

William  Martin  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Aug- 
ust 6,  expresses  definite  doubts  that  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  intervention  will  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  adds  a  brief  sketch  of  Japan's  attitude  in 
the  negotiations: 

"The  United  States  hesitated  a  long  time  before 
assuming  the  moral  responsibility    .    .    •    and  not 
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without  reason.  If  they  have  finally  accepted,  it  was 
certainly  after  taking  the  requisite  precautions. 

"Between  Tokio  and  Washington  there  were  deli- 
cate diplomatic  negotiations.  Japan,  to  put  herself 
in  an  advantageous  position,  gave  no  indication  of 
eagerness  to  undertake  the  commission  the  Allies 
wished  to  entrust  to  her.  At  the  end  of  March  Count 
Terauchi,  the  Prime  Minister,  announced:  'The  Gov- 
ernment has  given  ho  consideration  to  intervention  in 
Siberia.  Japan  has  not  become  so  powerless  as  to 
be  terrified  by  German  penetration  in  the  Orient.' 

"Japan  did  not  refuse  to  intervene,  and  even  con- 
sented to  announce  her  territorial  disinterestedness  in 
Siberia,  but  demanded  compensation  in  China.  It 
was  to  this  that  the  United  States  .  .  .  could  not 
subscribe.  One  thing  can  be  said  with  confidence  . 
.  .  Japan's  aid  to  the  Allies  will  not  be  gratui- 
tous." 

Quoting  Trotzky's  statement:  "Between  German 
occupation  and  Japanese  we  prefer  German,"  Martin 
says:  "Undoubtedly  Germany  does  not  enjoy  deep 
sympathy  in  Russia,  but  Japan  scarcely  inspires  more. 
The  former  wears  a  nimbus  of  peace,  while  the  lat- 
ter brings  war.  The  Russian  people  whose  sole  idea 
is  hatred  of  war,  will  be  hostile  to  all  who  force  them 
to  fight.  .  .  .  We  must  conquer  Germany  to  re- 
organize Russia. 

"Japan's  operations  are  such  that  one  knows 
where,  when,  and  how  they  begin,  but  as  yet  not  their 
extent,  duration  or  results.  However,  we  can  for  the 
moment  content  ourselves  with  the  assurance,  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  guaranteeing  the  provi- 
sionally modest  dimensions  of  the  operations  under- 
taken." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Japanese  Intervention  in  Siberia 

The  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung  (August  1):  "If  the 
actions  of  Japan  are  to  be  limited  to  Siberia,  her  in- 
tervention will  hardly  constitute  real  war,  but  merely 
a  creation  of  order  there  through  stringent  measures. 
For  Japan's  schooled  troops  it  will  only  involve 
stricter  police  duty  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  forcing  thousands  of  Germans  and  Aus- 
tro-Hungarians  into  their  ranks.  Japan's  undertak- 
ing will  be  all  the  easier  as  she  has  already  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Central  Siberia  with  her  peaceful 
occupation. 

"The  importance  of  the  event,  however,  lies  in 
Japan's  entry  into  the  'mainland  war.'    It  is  of  greater 


consequence  than  the  present  offensive  on  the  West- 
ern Front  because  it  represents  a  new  era  in  the 
World  War.  Her  participation  so  far  had  been  lim- 
ited to  the  occupation  of  German  colonies  in  the  Ori- 
ent and  to  the  support  of  the  Allies.    .    .  . 

"From  now  on  she  takes  a  place  with  all  her 
power  and  prestige  in  the  theater  of  war  of  which 
Siberia  represents  the  Eastern  limit,  but  whose  West- 
ern boundary  is  marked  by  Calais.  .  .  .  That 
Japan  has  other  plans  than  merely  to  subjugate  a 
few  dozen  Bolsheviks  is  proved  by  her  preparations 
and  vast  army.  .  .  .  In  so  far  as  Lloyd  George 
may  be  correct  in  his  recent  prediction  that  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Germany  might  not  be  accomplished 
until  1919  or  maybe  1920,  Japan's  step  does  not  indi- 
cate a  prolongation  of  the  war. 

"Even  if  Japan's  active  intervention  does  not  pro- 
long the  war,  it  will  render  the  coming  peace  consid- 
erably more  complicated  for  the  Allies  themselves. 
It  will  undoubtedly  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  political  structure  of  the  world,  for  America  and 
Asia  are  now  fighting  arm  in  arm  against  the  heart  of 
Europe. 

"Perha  ps  we  are  on  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
with:  'American-Japanese  hegemony  of  the  world, 
and  Europe  as  their  vassal.'  " 

Berner  Tagwacht,  August  1: — ".  .  .  Only 
America  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  withheld  her  con- 
sent to  Japanese  intervention  in  Russia.  If,  in  spite 
of  the  differences  of  interest  existing  between  the  two 
rivals,  America  decided  to  join  the  Allies  of  which 
Japan  is  one,  it  was  only  in  order  to  prevent  any  one, 
group  of  Powers  from  dividing  the  spoils  among 
themselves  alone. 

"Wilson  would  still  prefer  that  Japanese  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Russia  did  not  take  place.  It 
was  the  continued  pressure  by  the  Allies  that  caused 
him  to  yield.    .    .  . 

"Japan  will  naturally  wish  to  be  compensated  for 
her  participation  in  the  war.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
respect  that  difficulties  will  arise  as  regards  Amer- 
ica's position.  Aside  from  this  Japan  will  have  no 
et.sy  task  to  fight  against  Prussian  militarism  with  a 
new  mobilization  of  Russian  troops.  The  masses 
would  oppose  such  an  attempt.  Besides,  the  inner 
difficulties,  which  are  greater  now  than  ever  before, 
would  first  have  to  be  overcome. 

"Japan's  intervention  cannot  be  of  much  military 
value  to  the  Allies.  But  in  due  time  they  will  find 
a  suitable  subterfuge  in  order  to  annex  parts  of 
Russian  territory  to  be  divided  among  themselves." 
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The  General  Election  in  the  British  Isles 
Public  interest  in  the  coming  general  election, 
which  will  probably  take  place  in  the  late  Fall,  con- 
tinues to  grow,  although  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  British  press  as  to  the  advisability  of  hold- 
ing a  general  election  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers express  the  opinion  that  it  would  result  m 
nothing  but  confusion,  but  most  of  them  are  in  favor 
of  a  general  election. 

The  Times,  in  its  leading  editorial  of  July  23, 
strongly  urges  that  the  election  take  place  and  says: 
"The  war  is  entering  a  new  stage — an  infinitely  more 
hopeful  stage — with  the  glorious  drive  of  the  French 
Armies  and  the  overwhelming  intervention  of  Amer- 
ica.  That  spirit  must  be  reflected  in  our  Parliament, 
as  it  is  certainly  reflected  in  our  people.   The  'unrep- 
resentative and  apathetic'  attitude  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  admitted."    The  Times  de- 
clares that  the  Government  itself  needs  strengthen- 
ing and  consolidating,  and  calls  upon  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  exert  his  proper  authority  with  complete  in- 
dependence   of    party    bargains,    and  continues: 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  we  have  never  doubted,  is 
'out  to  win  the  war,'  but  far  too  much  of  his  time 
has  been  spent  in  looking  oyer  his  shoulder  for  polit- 
ical difficulties  inside  and  outside  of  his  Government. 
He  has  never  been  the  master  in  his  own  house  in 
the  sense,  for  instance,  in  which  President  Wilson  is 
undisputed  master;  and  though  the  circumstances  and 
traditions  are  wholly  different,  though  the  American 
system  is  plainly  more  effective  than  ours  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  democracy  at  war,  he  has 
scarcely  realized  how  much  power  a  British  Prime 
Minister  may  constitutionally  wield. 

"If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  to  lead  such  a  Govern- 
ment, and  we  believe  that  he  can,  if  he  will,  he 
has  two  immediate  tasks  before  him.  The  first  is 
to  set  out  in  unmistakeable  language  the  objects  for 
which  he  claims  a  mandate.  He  must  tell  us  pre- 
cisely the  policy  for  which  he  stands  in  war  and  re- 
construction. And  the  second  task  before  him  is  to 
make  an  end  once  for  all  of  obstruction  and  incom- 
petence wherever  the  last  two  years  have  revealed  it." 

The  Outlook,  for  July  27,  thinks  that  a  new  Par- 
liament is  desirable  and  that  the  government  will  both 
be  fulfilling  its  duty  toward  the  country  and  consult- 
ing its  own  salvation  in  having  an  election  as  soon 
as  possible  to  do  so  on  the  new  register.  It  con- 
cludes: 

"It  is  undeniable  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons in  no  way  represents  the  electorate.  Moreover, 
il  has  just  about  the  same  degree  of  life  and  spirit 
that  may  be  fairly  expected  from  a  body  whose  life 
has  been  unduly  prolonged  by  artificial  means.    It  is 


not  respected  by  the  nation  and  has  no  respect  for 
itself.  It  neither  has  nor  could  it  obtain  a  mandate 
for  peace.  A  new  House  of  Commons  may  be  more 
independent,  but  that  will  be  no  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment: for  the  present  House  is  not  a  source  ol 
strength,  and  is  simply  treated  as  a  useless  nuis- 
ance." 

Declaring  that  it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Commons,  which  no  longer  has  a  right 
io  regard  itself  as  a  representative  institution,  Com- 
mon Sense,  July  27,  reviews  the  political  situation  in 
regard  to  the  election: 

"After  the  severe  punishment  which  the  Germans 
are  suffering  on  the  Western  Front,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  another  overture  for  peace  may  come  from 
the  Central  Powers,  and  such  an  overture  might  lead 
to  successful  negotiations.  In  that  case,  peace  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  a  general  election.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  election  may  take  place  with  the  war 
still  going  on.  In  that  case  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  issue  before  the  electorate  will  be  whether  the 
war  is  to  continue  to  the  bitter  end,  or  whether  the 
end  is  to  be  hastened  by  diplomacy.  Thus  the  North- 
cliff  e  policy  and  the  Lansdowne  policy  will  be 
brought  into  sharp  antagonism,  and  we  cannot  be  at 
all  sure  that  any  one  of  the  three  parties  will  be  sol- 
idly for  or  against  a  Knock-out  Blow." 

In  a  further  editorial  on  August  1,  The  Times, 
discusses  the  probability  of  an  early  general  election: 
"Are  we  to  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  choice 
between  'Unionism'  and  'Liberalism,'  with  the  Prime 
Minister  heading  the  official  'Unionist'  candidates 
and  all  the  rest  in  opposition?  We  can  imagine  no 
gi  eater  travesty  of  facts.  The  weak  elements  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  Government  are  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  Liberalism  and  Labor.  We  should  be  inclined 
ourselves  to  regard  his  dependence  on  official  Union- 
ism as  the  weakest  of  them  all.  The  policy  which  is 
going  to  sweep  the  country  will  assuredly  be  a  policy 
which  places  in  the  foreground  the  determination  to 
spare  no  effort  in  winning  and  securing  victory;  but 
it  will  fail  altogether  unless  it  also  includes  the 
steady  prosecution  of  those  great  measures  which  are 
making  for  a  better  world  when  victory  comes." 

The  Morning  Post,  July  24:  "As  the  candidates 
most  needed  by  the  nation  are  absent  abroad  upon 
his  Majesty's  service,  the  main  effect  of  the  general 
election  would  be  to  stereotype  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  the  Present  House  of  Commons.  That  re- 
sult would  surely  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  How- 
ever, we  can  not  contemplate,  without  dismay,  the 
return  of  the  present  incompetent  and  indifferent  as- 
sembly of  jaded  politicians  to  a  new  lease  of  author- 
ity. That  even  might  suit  the  Government,  which  at 
present  wields  an  absolute  ascendency  over  a  disspir- 
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iled  House  of  Commons,  but  it  would  be  far  from 
gratifying  to  the  public. 

'"The  Government  can  hardly  possess  powers 
more  autocratic  than  they  already  exercise,  and  the 
complaint  is  that  the  exercise  is  not  sufficiently  vig- 
orous. A  review  of  the  situation,  does  not,  in  fact, 
n  veal  an  adequate  reason  for  wilfully  bringing  about 
the  worry,  confusion  and  waste  of  a  general  elec- 
t;on. 

The  Herald,  July  27,  makes  a  bitter  attack  on 
The  Northcliffe  Press  in  regard  to  the  general  elec- 
tion and  says: 

"The  general  election  will  give  us  a  more  or  less 
clear  issue  between  the  Northcliffe  nightmare  of  slav- 
ery and  horror,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Labor  pro- 
gram of  a  clean  peace,  the  triumph  of  democracy, 
economic  and  personal  freedom,  a  League  of  Nations 
and  disarmament,  on  the  other. 

''The  Northcliffe  Press  has  a  perfectly  clear  pro- 
gram— indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war  (with  all 
its  concomitants  of  slaughter,  of  domestic  hardships 
and  of  militarist  persecution),  the  complete  defeat 
of  Germany  (which  is  assumed  to  be  possible,  but 
admitted  to  entail  years  of  warfare),  and  then  the 
erection  of  a  world  of  British  imperialist  domina- 
tion, fortified  by  prodigious  armaments  and  by  trade 
boycotts,  rings,  concessions  and  exploitations.  If  the 
war  goes  on  indefinitely,  there  will  be  small  chance 
for  reconstruction;  European  civilization  will  per- 
ish." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

The  Anglo-French  Offensive 
The  French  military  critics  naturally  devote  a 
great  deal  of  their  attention  to  the  results  obtained 
in  the  Anglo-French  offensive  around  Amiens,  and 
to  the  tactical  prospect;  certain  points  are  so  strik- 
ing as  to  be  treated  by  practically  all:  the  success- 
ful employment  of  the  element  of  surprise,  the  re- 
gaining of  the  initiative  on  another  portion  of  the 
front,  the  newly  demonstrated  staying  power  of  the 
.Allies,  and  the  work  of  the  British. 

The  success  of  the  surprise  is  indicated  by  the 
report  in  UOeuvre,  August  9,  which  says  that  "for 
the  first  time  since  trench  warfare  began,  an  allied 
communique  reports  an  average  advance  of  more  than 
ten  kilometers  in  one  day's  fighting.  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  also  the  reading  of  the  communique  gives 
the  impression  of  mobile  warfare." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Pris,  writing  in  Le  Radical, 
August  9,  analyzes  the  general  character  of  the  sur- 
prise: "It  is  incontestable  that  the  Germans  were 
surprised,  as  we  captured  a  number  of  officers  in 
their  beds.  We  put  them  on  the  wrong  scent  by  pre- 
tending to  make  preparations  elsewhere,"  which  is 
borne  out  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  de  Thomason  in  Le 
Petit  Journal,  August  9:  "A  careful  reading  of  the 
recent  German  papers  indicates  that  they  expected 
to  be  attacked  between  Soissons  and  Compiegne,  as 
we  had  thrown  bridges  over  the  Aisne  between  these 
two  cities." 

On  the  other  hand,  Givet,  in  UEvenement,  Aug- 
ust 9,  is  inclined  to  think  that  "as  to  the  theater  of 
operations  there  was  probably  no  surprise.  Our 


preparations  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
enemy.  Their  withdrawal  beyond  the  Ancre  and  the 
Avre  in  the  last  few  days,  their  numerous  raids,  and 
the  frequent  patrols  sent  out  between  Albert  and 
Montdidier  show  that  they  were  on  their  guard.  How- 
ever, the  date  of  the  operation  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, .  .  .  as  is  shown  by  numerous  details,  in- 
cluding the  capture  of  a  major  general  in  bed."  He 
adds:  "Even  at  their  moment  of  greatest  strength, 
that  is  between  March  and  July,  the  Germans  have 
never  kept  the  offensive  for  more  than  nine  succes- 
sive days,  followed  by  a  respite  of  three  or  four  days, 
then  a  resumption — almost  always  on  the  same  spot 
— of  the  battle.  After  nine  days  or  so  the  second 
struggle  halted  in  its  turn.  Every  offensive  thus  had 
two  or  three  phases  followed  by  a  long  calm — four 
or  five  weeks.  We  have  kept  up  the  struggle  with- 
out pause  on  the  Aisne,  and  now  at  another  point  far 
from  this  battlefield  we  have  begun  another  battle 
successfully.  We  can,  at  present,  carry  on  a  much 
more  prolonged  effort  than  our  foes." 

Major  de  Civrieux,  Le  Matin,  August  9,  points 
out  that  the  genesis  of  this  movement  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  July  offensive:  "This  time,  however, 
ic  was  not  a  defensive  thrust  on  our  part  against  a 
German  strategic  combination.  Foch's  initiative  was 
here  exercised  with  full  freedom  on  a  large  field 
against  a  stabilized  front.  Still  the  maneuver  on  the 
morning  of  August  8  presents  a  striking  analogy  with 
the  one  that  carried  us  from  the  edge  of  the  Forest 
of  Ritz  to  the  banks  of  the  Vesle.  In  both  the  ob- 
jective was  established  after  the  defeat  of  an  army, 
and  there  was  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  a  second  army 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pocket. 

"We  cannot  forestall  the  official  announcements, 
but  from  an  examination  of  the  front  and  the  known 
disposition  of  the  Allied  forces,  it  seems  that  the  line 
of  battle  is  to  extend  from  the  Ancre  to  the  Avre  be- 
tween the  neighborhood  of  Albert  and  that  of  Mont- 
didier, some  30  kilometers.  The  axis  of  movement 
must  be  the  highway  from  Amiens  to  St.  Quentin 
which  runs  along  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between 
the  Ancre  and  the  Avre."  In  another  article  of  the 
same  date  he  adds:  "From  the  first  results  it  can 
be  estimated  that  already  Von  Hutier's  army  is  out- 
flanked behind  its  right.  The  bulk  of  the  force  on 
the  arc  from  the  Avre  to  the  Oise  have  no  other  road 
of  retreat  than  that  via  Nesle  and  Ham,  about  thirty 
kilometers.  It  is  towards  this  essential  line  of  com- 
munication that  the  Allies  are  progressing." 

De  Maratray,  Le  Petit  Journal,  August  9,  de- 
scribes the  attack:  "There  was  no  indiscreet  artil- 
lery preparation.  At  4:20  several  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  number  of  tanks  slipped  through  the 
fcg  behind  a  cleverly  handled  barrage.  Between  the 
Avre  and  the  Somme  the  front  advanced  like  one 
man.  ...  By  seven  o'clock  one  division  had 
taken  800  prisoners,  and  considerable  booty,  with 
extremely  light  losses." 

"General  Rawlinson"  to  quote  "*  *  *"  in  Le 
Petit  Journal,  August  9,  "used  the  same  tactics  in  his 
offensive  that  General  Mangin  employed  so  success- 
fully. 

"In  the  French  sector  south  of  the  Luce  the  bat- 
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tie  was  not  of  the  same  character.  .  .  .  Recently 
the  Germans  had  moved  their  lines  along  the  course 
of  the  Avre  to  protect  themselves  against  tanks,  and 
the  French  General  could  not  use  this  weapon.  Con- 
sequently the  classic  preparation  of  attack  was  req- 
uisite. A  very  violent  bombardment  was  kept  up 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Our  soldiers  then  de- 
livered the  assault  and  carried  the  first  position  on 
the  ri<dit  bank  in  the  face  of  an  energetic  defense  by 
the  Germans.  Our  infantry,  with  the  aid  of  the  tanks 
which  had  by  that  time  passed  the  river,  .  .  .  by 
evening  had  advanced  a  distance  of  six  kilometers. 

In  Oui,  August  9,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fabry  dis- 
cusses the  probable  advent  of  the  German  reserves: 

"The  Bavarian  Crown  Prince  has  available,  as 
reserves,  25  important  divisions,  which  the  extent  and 
violence  of  the  advance  will  force  him  to  throw  pre- 
cipitately into  the  battle.  We  must  expect  violent 
reactions,  and  already  the  situation  is  serious  enough 
for  Von  Hutier,  to  justify  the  intervention  of  full  re- 
serves. 

"After  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  hardest 
fighting  that  has  so  far  taken  place,  the  Allied  Arm- 
ies are  as  vigorous  as  on  the  first  day.  The  Allied 
Command    ...    has  taken  the  direction  of  the 

battle  and  keeps  it." 

On  August  10  Fabry  writes  of  the  field  of  the 
Anglo-French  offensive  as  the  "great  open  door  to 
Paris  and  the  heart  of  France;"  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe it: 

"In  passing  along  the  Upper  Somme  from  bt. 
Quentin  to  Peronne  the  region  between  Lassigny 
and  Roye  is  reached.  Here  one  is  at  the  handle  of  a 
large  fan,  of  which  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  are  the 
extreme  limits.  This  area  is  the  water  shed  between 
the  Seine  basin  and  that  of  the  Somme.  Good  high- 
ways lead  to  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  to  Montdidier, 
Beauvais,  and  Rouen,  to  Clermont,  Creil,  Senlis,  and 
Paris,  forming  the  ribs  of  the  fan.  An  army  estab- 
lished on  the  arc,  Aulnes,  Roye,  Lassigny  and  Noyon, 
can  move  its  forces  in  many  directions,  all  of  them 
menacing  alike  the  defense  of  Paris,  the  protection 
of  Amiens,  and  the  maintenance  of  liaison  between 
the  British,  whose  center  of  gravity  has  always  been 
north  of  the  Somme,  and  the  French,  whose  lines  run 
from  the  Oise  to  Switzerland." 

"Upon  their  regaining  the  offensive,  a  successful 
effort  of  the  Allies  might  give  them  the  Amiens  re- 
gion, and  put  all  the  German  forces  between  Montdi- 
dier and  Noyon  in  a  bad  position;  an  offensive  from 
the  Montdidier-Compiegne  line  would  carry  the  Al- 
lies to  Roye  and  Nesle,  and  place  the  enemy  in  a  crit- 
ical position  before  Amiens;  a  successful  offensive 
from  Albert  to  Moreuil,  in  conjunction  with  a  victori- 
ous attempt  on  Lassigny  would  result  in  the  capture 
of  the  troops  holding  Montdidier. 

"The  Allies  have  succeeded  brilliantly  in  part  of 
this  program.  The  British  forces  have  passed  the  Al- 
bert— Rosieres-en-Santerre — Montdidier  road  which 
is  a  sort  of  advance  line  of  the  Noyon-Roye-Peronne 
road.  We  are  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle; 
the  situation  between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  has 
evolved  so  rapidly  that  it  places  Foch  and  Luden- 


dorff  face  to  face  with  decisions  of  the  first  impor- 
tance." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  de  Thomasson  in  he  Petit 
journal,  August  9,  writes:  "Once  more  the  system 
of  pockets  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Germans. 
It  was  our  High  Command  and  not  theirs  that  knew 
how  to  reduce  a  salient." 

August  10  he  adds: 

"The  Allied  attack  delivered  at  the  point  of  union 
between  the  army  groups  of  Rupprecht  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  forced  the  Germans  to  reorganize  their  High 
Command  precipitately  in  the  sector  chosen  for  our 
attack,  and  put  the  armies  of  Marwitz  and  Hutier 
under  one  command,  a  proceeding  likely  to  product- 
confusion  for  some  time,  which  will  be  profitable  for 
the  Allies." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  August  11,  gives  the  Al- 
lied positions  as  follows:  "The  English,  Canadians, 
and  Australians,  facing  Marwitz,  have  continued  their 
advance  east  of  Quesnel  and  Caix,  and  taken  the 
whole  line  of  the  exterior  defenses  of  Amiens.  .  .  . 
To  the  South  the  French  took  Hangest-en-Santerre  and 
Arvilliers,  and  gained  Davenescourt.  They  here  ad- 
vanced 14  kilometers  and  caught  up  with  the  British 
who  had  advanced  more  rapidly  the  first  day.  The 
French  attacked  south  of  Montdidier  and  took  Rubes- 
court  and  Assainvillers,  reaching  Faverolles.  These 
forces  were  facing  Von  Hutier." 

Several  critics  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Barres, 
who  in  L'Echo  de  Paris,  August  11,  writes: 

"The  prolonged  British  advance  will  be  followed 
almost  inevitably  by  a  great  battle,  determined  by  the 
advance  and  engagement  of  the  German  reserves." 

The  attitude  of  the  critics  toward  the  British  is  de- 
cidedly friendly  and  grateful.  Gerville-Reache  in 
L' Homme  Libre,  August  10,  gives  the  chief  credit  to 
them:  "The  most  important  advance  is  due  to  the 
British,  who  with  their  magnificent  dash  rushed  the 
plateaux  dominating  the  Luce,  and  took  the  German 
positions  up  to  the  very  posts  of  their  generals.    .  . 

The  British,  who  were  our  best  comrades  in  days 
of  misfortune  in  the  spring,  were  not  willing  to  let 
the  laurels  of  victory  fall  to  us  alone.  With  per- 
fectly natural  pride  they  wanted  to  have  a  victory  oi 
their  own.  We  cannot  do  less  than  congratulate  them 
heartily." 

Le  Petit  Journal,  August  9,  gives  the  honors  to 
the  British: 

"It  is  to  Marshal  Haig  and  the  valiant  British 
troops  who  opened  the  battle  that  the  glory  of  the 
day  belongs.    ...    It  was  the  British  who  gained 
the  greatest  depth  of  territory." 
NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch 

A  Peace  Movement  in  Holland 
According  to  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf,  August 
1,  public  meeting  arranged  by  the  Dutch  Anti-W  ar 
Council  were  held  on  July  31,  in  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  The  Hague,  in  order  to  support  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  Mr.  Dresselhuys,  Dr.  D.  A.  Koolen, 
and  Mr.  V.  H.  Rugers,  to  the  Government  to  act  as 
peace  mediator.  At  the  various  meetings,  pacifist 
speeches  were  made  by  prominent  men  and  women 
of  Holland. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Dutch,  Continued 

At  Amsterdam  Mr.  Dresselhuys  is  reported  as 
having  said:  ".  .  .  Both  parties  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  accept  peace  on  the  conditions 
as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Wilson's  speech.  Yet  neither 
side  is  willing  to  enter  into  preliminary  discussions, 
this  notwithstanding  that  various  peace  offensives 
were  made.  Our  statesmen  who  are  to  constitute  the 
new  Cabinet  must  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  offer 
to  act  as  peace  mediators.  Any  steps  the  Government 
may  take  in  this  direction  must  be  supported  by  the 
entire  Dutch  Nation."    .    .  . 

Professor  Bavinck  is  quoted  as  having  expressed 
himself  at  the  same  meeting  as  follows:  ".  .  .  . 
Each  of  the  warring  Nations  considers  itself  inno- 
cent and  regards  its  opponent  as  the  personified  Satan, 
thus  making  reciprocal  approach  impossible,  even  in 
the  field  of  science.  There  is  no  hope  for  peace  any- 
where, and  the  peace  made  with  Russia  is  not  secure. 
An  imposed  peace  will  only  form  the  seed  for  a  new 
war.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  our  country  to  say 
to  the  warring  Nations,  with  earnestness  and  love, 
with  gentleness,  but  with  resolution:  "a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation is  necessary."  We  must  omit  nothing  in 
order  to  attain  this  result,  before  the  inevitable  psy- 
chological moment  comes  which  must  put  a  stop  to 
this  fratricide." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ings at  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  on 
July  31: 

"Whereas,  both  parties  at  war  have  repeatedly 
declared  their  readiness  to  examine  each  other's 
peace  offers,  out  of  fear  that  this  might  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  weakness; 

"and  convinced  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  warring 
parties  is  to  insure  against  a  repetition  of  such  a  war, 
and  that  each  side  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
and  that,  moreover,  utterances  of  statesmen  of  both 
parties  give  ground  to  the  belief  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  through  negotiations; 

"the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council  expresses  the  de- 
sire that  the  Government  take  official  steps  for  peace 
mediation." 

The  Continued  Ministerial  Crisis 
The  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  August  2,  after  ex- 
posing the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Cabinet,  summarizes  the  situation  as 
follows:  "If  Mr.  Nolens  does  not  succeed  in  form- 
ing a  Ministry  of  the  Right,  he  will  have  two  alter- 
natives:— either  he  will  have  to  admit  to  the  Queen 
that  lack  of  co-operation  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  Right  prevents  the  formation  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Cabinet,  or  that  he  could  not  find  the  necessary 
number  of  men  in  the  Right  both  capable  and  ready 
to  sit  in  a  Ministry.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Cort  van  Linden  will  be  invited,  and  he 
would  certainly  accept,  to  form  an  Extra-Parliamen- 
tary Ministry.  In  this  case,  co-operating  with  Mr. 
Nolens  who  would  thus  retain  his  influence;  some 
portfolios  would  be  confided  to  members  of  the 
Right." 


NEUTRAL  PRESS— S  wiss 

Swiss  Comment  on  the  Peace  Movement  in 
Holland 

In  connection  with  the  peace  movement  in  Hol- 
land, La  Suisse  of  Geneva,  August  7,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

"The  Dutch  Anti-War  Council  is  a  pacifist  asso- 
ciation formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  possibly 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  Its 
members  are  apparently  well-to-do  Dutchmen  who 
shirk  no  expense  to  further  their  aims,  so  much  so 
that  they  maintain  a  bureau  at  Berne  operated  by  a 
very  active  agent,  Dr.  B.  de  Jong  von  Beck  Donk. 
The  number  of  free  publications  issued  by  this  bu- 
reau is  endless. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Council  should  at  this 
time  remark  that  every  action  in  favor  of  peace  is 
regarded  as  a  catch.  If,  after  years  of  perseverance, 
the  Council  arrived  at  this  discouraging  conclusion, 
it  is  only  reaping  the  fruits  of  its  initial  error,  com- 
mitted by  so  many  other  opportunist  pacifists. 

"This  error  consisted  in  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  without  considering  the  responsibilities 
of  those  who  brought  it  about;  in  ignoring  the  real 
meaning  of  this  war  which  is  a  struggle  of  right 
against  might;  in  placing  both  warring  parties  on 
the  same  footing  under  the  pretext  of  impartiality. 
Can   impartiality,  which  refuses  to  judge,  exist? 

"From  the  clay  the  pacifism  of  the  Dutch  assumed 
this  attitude  it  renounced  the  very  principle  of  pacif- 
ism, which  is  to  suppress  war  by  legal  procedure. 
Can  the  people  in  Holland  therefore  be  astonished 
if  such  inconsistent  action  on  their  part  evoked  sus- 
picion everywhere,  especially  as  at  the  same  time 
German  secret  agents  acted  in  an  identical  direction? 

•        •        •  • 

"Sincere  pacifists  must  by  now  realize  that  their 
aim  necessarily  places  them  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
This  irresistible  truth,  which  the  Geneva  Society  for 
Peace  has  never  ignored,  is  most  brilliantly  illus- 
trated by  the  acts  of  the  greatest  contemporaneous 
pacifist:  President  Wilson  

"The  Anti-War  Council  has  committed  an  error 
which  proves  its  falsely  impartial  pacifism.  In  view 
of  this,  the  question  arises  whether  it  was  not  a  mis- 
take to  select  Holland  as  the  seat  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  " 

Sinking  Morale  in  Germany 

The  recent  events  at  the  Western  Front  have  cast 
a  gloomy  aspect  over  Germany,  according  to  the 
Tribune  de  Geneve,  August  1,  which  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Muenchen  Augsburger  Abend- 
zeitung,  as  conclusive  indication:  "The  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  terms  applied  by  Menzel  to  the  last 
year  of  the  Seven  Years  War:  'a  wounded  hand  which 
can  only  introduce  itself  with  pain  into  its  iron  glove." 
Almost  everybody  follows  the  events  at  the  front  with 
high  spirits.  Yet  there  are  some  people  of  feeble 
character  unable  to  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  the  epoch, 
who  by  complaining  and  lamenting  disfigure  the  truth. 
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NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss,  Continvied 

They  fail  to  understand  that  their  careless  utterances 

find  an  easy  response  in  the  masses,  and  that  it  is 

their  duty  to  help  the  work  of  our  troops  by  showing 

confidence." 

These  conditions  are  further  borne  out  by  La 
Suisse,  of  Geneva,  August  3,  which  remarks:  "The 
German  military  critics  and  the  editors  of  the  com- 
muniques have  vainly  endeavored  to  cloak  the  truth. 

.  Recriminations  are  again  rife.  The  Pan- 
Germans,  however,  still  display  firm  confidence  and 
severely  reprove  those  wavering.  Thus  deputy  Traub, 
ir  order  to  spur  feeling  published  an  article  in  which 
he  reproduced  the  historic  expression  of  scolding  and 
blame  used  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  show  signs  of  weakness.  He  concludes 
with  urging  them  to  'be  like  men.'  These  energetic 
reprehensions  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  sad 
reflections  of  his  compatriots. 

"The  moral  depression  seems  to  be  general  in 
Germany  and  most  papers  betray  signs  of  it.  Theo- 
dore Wolf,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  regrets  that 
'opportunities  for  concluding  an  honorable  peace 
were  allowed  to  go  by,  and  that  it  was  now  very  hard 
to  say  how  the  war  would  end,'  adding:  'but  let  those 
finish  it  who  brought  it  to  this  stage.' 

"The  Socialistic  organs  are  equally  full  of  re- 
criminations against  the  Pan-Germanists  and  the  pro- 
moters of  submarine  warfare. 

"The  Conservatives  reproach  the  Government 
with  having  prolonged  the  war  by  two  years  through 
its  unfortunate  attitude  in  regard  to  peace.  The 
Kreuz  Zeitung  also  thinks,  that  the  promise  of  an 
electoral  reform  in  Prussia  was  responsible  for  the 
impression  abroad  that  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of 
revolution. 

"In  the  army,  confidence  no  longer  prevails. 
Cases  of  insubordination  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and,  according  to  the  Tribune  de  Geneve,  an 
entire  regiment  recently  mutinied  when  it  realized 
that  it  was  being  sent  to  the  front. 

"The  situation  will  become  terribly  aggravated 
when  the  German  public  also  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  the  events  now  developing  in  Russia." 

Helfferich's  Appointment  to  Moscow 
Under  this  title  the  Berner  Tagblatt,  July  31, 


publishes  the  following  communication  from  its  Ber- 
lin correspondent: — 

"The  nomination  of  Helfferich  as  Mirbach's  suc- 
cessor in  Moscow  may  be  considered  the  first  official 
act  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  von  Hintze.  During 
the  von  Kuehlmann  Crisis,  Helfferich  figured  as  a 
candidate  for  the  present  office  of  von  Hintze  who 
magnanimously  offered  the  next  best  post  to  his  less 
fortunate  rival.  Those  concerned  will  probably  pro- 
test against  this  view  of  diplomatic  favoritism,  but 
such  is  the  case. 

"After  resigning  as  Vice-Chancellor  last  Novem- 
ber Helfferich  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
economic  details  for  the  Russian  peace  treaty.  These 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  economic  settlement  with 

the  nations  at  war  with  Germany  Last 

March  he  made  a  speech  before  the  Berlin  Chamber 
of  Commerce  where  he  exposed  his  very  aggressive 
economic  program: 

"  'For  breach  of  right  and  destruction  we  demand 
restitution,  for  damages  compensation.  The  Allied 
intention  to  favor  other  nations,  we  meet  with  a  de- 
mand for  equal  consideration  as  the  most  favored 
nation,  and  against  the  intention  of  total  exclusion 
we  demand  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and  freedom 
of  the  seas;  to  threat  of  boycott  in  raw  materials,  we 
oppose  the  demand  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials.' 

"But  as  these  are  in  the  meantime  theoretical 
plans,  Helfferich  made  a  proposition  regarding  the 
German-Bulgarian  economic  negotiations  and  offered 
to  solve  the  problems  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
showing  his  usual  great  zeal  in  this  direction. 

"It  is  because  of  his  great  zeal  and  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  economic  field  that  his  transfer  to 
a  post  for  which  he  is  unsuited,  is  to  be  regretted. 
This  most  far-sighted  financier  should  now  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  influence  them  in 
favor  of  Germany.  Helfferich  is  the  opposite  of  a 
diplomat.  In  view  of  his  irritability  and  awkward- 
'  ness  which  he  exhibited  in  such  striking  manner  dur- 
ing contests  in  the  Reichstag,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  possesses  the  necessary  diplomatic  abil- 
ity for  his  relation  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  leading  circles  in  Moscow.  Until  recently  the 
Russians  were  our  enemies,  and  in  many  parts  still 

are  Helfferich  has  a  most  difficult  task. 

To  send  him  to  Moscow  was  a  mistake." 
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Record  Launching  of  American  Ships 
One  of  the  most  historic  incidents  of  the  Indepen- 
dence Day  celebrations  of  1918  was  the  launching 
of  American  merchant  ships  at  the  various  yards  on 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  Coasts,  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  America's  merchant  fleet,  which,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, has  grown  to  "10,040,659  gross  tons  by  the  con- 
struction of  1,622  new  ships  of  1,430,793  tons  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,"  was  augmented  on  July 
4  by  the  unprecedented  launching  of  nearly  100  ships. 
The  feat  of  the  loyal  army  of  workmen,  which  made 
the  launching  possible,  received  due  recognition  from 
the  highest  officials  directing  the  war  activities  of  the 
nation,  including  President  Wilson,  whose  message: 
"We  are  all  comrades  in  a  great  cause,"  was  read 
a:?  part  of  the  ceremonies  in  all  of  the  shipyards. 
Congratulatory  messages  were  also  sent  to  every  ship- 
yard in  the  country  by  Edward  N.  Hurley  and  Charles 
M.  Schwab. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  almost 
unanimously  refer  to  the  launching  of  this  large 
number  of  ships  as  a  wonderful  effort,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  of  July  5,  after  praising  Mr.  Hur- 
ley and  Mr.  Schwab,  concludes: 

"The  number  of  ships  launched  yesterday  is 
surely  an  impressive  enough  reply  to  the  submarine 
for  one  day.  More  than  that,  any  one  who  visits  the 
new  shipyards  will  realize  that  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  get  under  way.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion, for  instance,  which  launched  three  ships  yester- 
day, expects  soon  to  be  turning  out  one  every  three 
days. 

"Already  the  success  of  the  fabricated  ships  is 
assured,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  them  desired.  If 
a  firm  can  turn  out  a  submarine  chaser  a  day,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  organizing  to  launch  a  great  cargo 
carrier  every  three  days.  A  special  cause  for  re- 
joicing is  the  spirit  of  the  workingmen.  They  are 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  with  a  zest 
and  a  vigor  characteristic  of  the  best  American  labor. 
The  race  to  defeat  the  submarine  appeals  to  their 
sporting  instincts,  and  they  seem  to  take  a  great  pride 
in  their  output  as  does  Chairman  Hurley  himself.  If 
100  ships  were  actually  launched  on  July  3  and  4, 
it  was  truly  a  phenomenal  achievement." 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  refers  to  the 
launching  of  the  ships  as  "beyond  example  in  the 
world's  history. 

"When  we  were  brought  into  the  war  as  an  actual 
participant  in  the  fighting,  barely  fifteen  months  ago, 
we  were  utterly  unprepared  to  get  an  effective  army 
over  the  ocean,  with  munitions  and  supplies.  When 


the  break  of  the  chains  of  neutrality  came,  with  a 
shout  from  over  the  seas,  there  came  also  the  cry  ol 
'ships,  ships,  ships,'  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  British  power  which  had  so  long  held  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  in  times  of  peace  for  the  safety  ol 
all  the  world's  commerce. 

"Considering  the  hindrances  and  the  necessary 
delays  as  well  as  those  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  wonders  have  been  done  in  this  last  year; 
but  they  have  loomed  up  to  the  general  vision  only 
within  the  last  three  months.  Before  the  end  of  this 
year  there  will  be  shipping  to  carry  over  men  and  sup- 
plies as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  ready,  and  it  will 
contribute  to  victory  on  the  long  front  that  has  been 
assailed  so  long  with  blood  and  iron." 

That  the  American  tonnage  output  for  1918  would 
reach  3,000,000  tons  deadweight  was  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Schwab  in  an  address  July  4  at  the  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  San 
Francisco,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
July  5,  which  quoted  from  his  speech  in  an  editorial: 
"Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  made  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at 
San  Francisco  in  celebration  of  the  great  launching 
of  ships.   How  many  ships  were  sliding  into  the  waves 
he  could  not  say,  but  he  ventured  'to  predict'  that  it 
was  the  'greatest  record'  of  launchings  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    When  the  truth  'percolates  to  the  Ger- 
man people,'  he  belives  that  they  will  know  that  their 
leaders  have  deceived  them  and  that  the  Americans 
have  their  fighting  blood  up  and  are  'going  to  win 
this  war  if  it  takes  the  last  man,  the  last  ounce  of 
strength,  the  last  resource,  and  the  last  dollar  that  this 
country  possesses.' 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  any  such  cost,  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  American  work- 
ingmen must  make  it  sure.  'America  has  never  lost 
a  war  and  she  is  not  going  to  lose  this  one,'  and  if 
the  workingmen  of  the  shipyards  stand  up  to  their  job 
'we'll  make  the  Kaiser  take  his  medicine  lying  down.' 
This  is  a  shout  across  the  continent  that  will  go  over 
the  sea  and  reach  the  ears  of  friends  and  enemies." 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  July  2: — "The 
day  after  tomorrow  ninety  vessels  will  go  off  their 
ways  and  into  the  water  with  a  splash  that  will  be 
heard  in  Berlin.  This  will  be  the  greatest  launch- 
ing festival  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  a  single 
day  half  a  million  tons  of  cargo  vessels  will  be 
launched.  The  largest  ship  to  be  launched  will  be 
the  William  Penn,  a  cargo  vessel  of  12,500  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  steel  shipbuilders  will  place  thirty-seven 
vessels  in  the  water.  The  wood  shipbuilders  will 
launch  fifty-three  hulls. 

"The  effect  will  be  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  this  national  holiday  on  the  great  shipbuild- 
ing program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
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Chicago  is  primarily  interested  in  the  output  of  the 
Ninth  District,  which  comprises  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
building section.  Here  fourteen  vessels  will  be  put 
into  the  water." 

ALLIED  PRESS— French 

Tke  First  American  Army 

All  papers  of  August  12  gave  more  or  less  in  its 
entirety  the  officially  given  announcement  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  First  American  Army  which  ends: 
'  W  hat  is  most  important  in  die  announcement  of  the 
organization  of  the  First  Army  is  that  it  is  the  pre- 
cursal  sign  of  a  great  American  effort  in  which  the 
American  troops  will  function  under  direct  American 
command,  but,  however,  under  the  single  command 
of  course  of  Marshall  Foch  to  whom  it  was  entrusted 
a  long  time  ago."  Le  Matin,  in  addition  to  the  official 
paragraphs,  gives  a  summing  up  of  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  the  American  troops  were  organized  and 
instructed  and  gradually  incorporated  first  by  regi- 
ments then  gradually  by  larger  units  in  already  ex- 
isting allied  organizations.  Les  Debats,  August  12- 
13,  devotes  a  first  column  article  to  the  new  organ- 
ization: "It  is  announced  that  the  first  American 
army  has  been  constituted.  The  Americans  had  not 
waited  for  that  moment  to  give  on  the  battlefield  the 
measure  of  their  value.  They  have  fought  from  the 
time  of  their  arrival  on  our  front,  with  the  British 
or  the  French  armies.  They  are  today  numerous 
enough  and  have  acquired  sufficient  war  experience  to 
form  a  special  army.  That  is  a  matter  of  military 
organization.  Public  opinion  will  also,  with  reason, 
see  in  it  the  effect  of  the  efforts  accomplished  by  the 
United  States  for  the  last  year,  and  the  sign  of  the 
role  they  wish  to  play  in  the  war. 

"The  problem  in  organization  set  by  the  consti- 
tuting and  co-ordinating  of  allied  armies  is  very  com- 
plex: it  is  military  and  it  is  political.  Nothing  more 
natural  than  that  a  great  country  participating  in  the 
war  should  wish  to  keep  for  its  troops  their  own 
physiognomy  and  their  unity  ....  The  confi- 
dence of  the  governments,  the  care  for  the  same  in- 
terests, the  loyalty  and  highmindedness  of  the  chiefs, 
help  greatly  in  settling  these  questions  and  surmount- 
ing the  great  technical  difficulties  .  .  .  ."  There 
fallows  an  account  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  first 
American  troops  with  French  forces  and  the  bene- 
fits that  have  resulted  from  the  system.  "The  Amer- 
icans are  today  here  in  large  numbers.  They  can 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  divisions  which  remain 
amalgamated  on  different  parts  of  the  front,  unite 
a  certain  number  of  divisions  already  instructed  and 
constitute  a  first  special  army  with  its  staffs,  its  sup- 
ply troops,  its  aviation  and  its  artillery.  If  anything 
can  enlighten  the  Germans  on  the  reality  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  war,  the 
constituting  of  the  First  American  Army  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  on  them  a  great  impression.  .  . 
The  power  of  an  army  which  has  already  a  million 
and  a  half  men  is  at  the  service  of  the  ideas  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  Germany  appears  to  be  the  last  to 
know  this  event:  she  will  be  the  first,  nevertheless, 
to  recognize  its  historical  importance." 


La  Petite  Republique,  August  13,  says:  "It  is 
a  new  phase  of  the  war  which  is  opening."  U Homme 
Libre,  August  13,  writes:  "The  First  American  Army 
has  just  been  constituted.  It  will  act  by  its  own 
means,  under  command  of  General  Pershing,  who 
will  himself,  however,  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Generalissimo  Foch."  It  speaks  of  the  previous 
amalgamation.  "It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
they  received  their  baptism  of  fire  and  gave  us  proofs 
of  their  splendid  valor.  Now  their  apprenticeship 
is  completed;  they  have  the  experience  which  allows 
them  to  organize  and  fight,  while  retaining  their  in- 
dividuality, precisely  like  the  English  or  Italian 
troops  which  are  on  our  front."  Then  follows  a 
quarter  of  a  column  on  the  effect  this  will  probably 
have  on  the  German  mentality,  and  the  article  ends, 
"Let  us  salute  this  first  American  army  formed  by 
the  care  of  President  Wilson!  Let  us  salute  it  with 
joy!  For  the  stars  on  its  flag  symbolize  victory." 
La  Victoire,  August  13,  says,  with  its  customary  ap- 
proval of  things  American:  "The  Americans  who, 
like  the  Germans,  have  a  taste  for  the  colossal  and 
who  see  large,  as  well  in  war  matters  as  in  commerce 
and  industry,  have,  since  yesterday,  an  army  of  their 
own,  of  which,  however,  it  was  perhaps  not  necessary 
tr  inform  the  Germans.  I  am  in  haste  to  see  them 
make  by  themselves  an  offensive.  They  have  already 
astonished  the  world  by  their  daring  when  they  were 
fighting  amalgamated  with  ours.  If  they  bring  to  the 
preparation  and  the  conduct  of  their  offensives  the 
spirit  of  their  great  business  men,  audacious,  enter- 
prising, hostile  to  petty  economies,  we  shall,  before 
long,  have  even  greater  things  to  admire." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS— Swiss 

Great  Britain  and  Protection 
The  recent  declarations  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Walter  Long  on  British  economic  unity  after  the  war 
have  caused  some  comment  in  the  European  press. 
The  most  extensive  discussion  of  the  British  program 
so  far  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Au- 
gust 7. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  simultaneous  statements 
of  Lloyd  George  and  Walter  Long,  Minister  for  the 
Colonies,  that  the  British  Government,  in  full  accord 
with  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  has  decided  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  to  her  colo- 
nies. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  English,  who 
had  slept  some  decades  in  their  peaceful  liberalism, 
had  a  sudden  awakening:  ...  all  the  German 
ships  on  the  seas  were  full  of  British  goods;  .  .  '-. 
the  mineral  riches  of  their  colonies  were  in  the  hands 
of  German  companies;  .  .  .  Australian  zinc- 
sold  for  less  in  Hamburg  than  in  London.  It  may  be 
said  that  from  this  instant  the  British  people  went  over 
to  the  principle  of  protection. 

"Submarine  warfare  revealed  to  Great  Britain 
the  vital  importance  of  her  supply  of  food  and  raw 
material,  and  gave  her  a  comprehension  of  the  dan- 
ger she  would  run  in  leaving  control  to  strangers  as 
i^  had  been  before  1914.  War  and  the  existence 
of  services  between  England  and  her  colonies  created 
bonds  between  them.    The  desire  to  render  this  re- 
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lation  closer  has  been  manifested  on  all  sides.  Brit- 
ish federalism  is  in  being,  but  it  would  remain  an 
empty  word  without  the  support  of  an  economic 
reality. 

"Moreover,  it  is  not  alone  between  England  and 
her  colonies  that  the  war  has  created  economic  and 
political  solidarity,  but  for  analogous  reasons,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  as  well.  To  main- 
tain these  bonds  and  to  draw  them  closer  the  British 
Empire  must  present  a  coherent  whole,  if  not  a  closed 
union.  This  necessitates  a  tariff  system  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  economic  cohesion  between  all  the  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

"It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lloyd  George 
said  in  his  context  that  England  was  from  now  on  in- 
volved in  a  double  society  of  nations  of  which  she 
is  the  center  and  common  bond — the  one,  her  colo- 
nies, the  other,  the  Allies.  Many  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Society  of  Nations  will  mean  free 
trade,  or  else  will  not  exist.  Hitherto  experience 
shows  the  reverse.  All  the  societies  of  nations  now 
existing  or  in  formation  in  Central  Europe  or  in  the 
world  have  a  protectionist  basis  and  rest  on  a  narrow 


economic  conception.  The  commission  established 
lately  by  the  Government  to  study  the  economic  situa- 
tion after  the  war  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion, 
although  its  majority  was  hostile  to  protection.  Lord 
Ealfour  of  Burleigh  in  his  report  as  President  .  . 
.  favors  the  maintenance  of  free  exchange,  but  sur- 
rounds this  principle  with  so  many  reserves  and  cir- 
cumlocutions that  one  feels  in  it  a  cause  definitely 
lost. 

"The  Government's  decision  requires  first  of  all 
0  legal  confirmation,  and  furthermore  it  binds  Eng- 
land and  not  her  colonies.  Certain  of  them,  for  in- 
stance Canada,  may  hesitate  to  accord  reciprocity  to 
England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  objections 
will  ultimately  be  overcome. 

"For  Germany  the  consequences  may  be  terrible. 
Lloyd  George  has  not  concealed  the  fact,  and  well 
informed  Germans  know  it  quite  well.  During  the 
1910  elections  in  England  a  high  functionary  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  said  to  a  newspaper  man,  'If  Eng- 
land adopts  protection  we  shall  at  once  declare  war. 
The  British  market  is  for  us  a  vital  interest.'  What 
was  true  then  will  be  no  less  true  after  the  war." 
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French  Comment  on  Allied  Economic  Plans 
There  has  been  discussion  from  time  to  time  in 
the  French  papers  which  bears  on  the  general  post 
bellum  economic  relations  of  France  with  her  Allies. 
This  has  been  largely  concerned  with  certain  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  much  discussed  proposed  League 
of  Nations.  Lloyd  George's  recent  speech  indicat- 
ing his  economic  program  and  presaging  an  attempt 
to  make  England  protectionist  aroused  some  comment. 
This  comment  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  explanation 
than  criticism,  and  does  not  serve  to  indicate  any 
very  definite  program.  Many  papers  prefer  to  let 
the  speech  be  its  own  commentary,  and  give  sum- 
maries or  long  quotations  with  very  little  discussion. 

J.^  Perchot  in  Le  Radical,  July  27,  outlined  the 
legislative  status  of  certain  economic  proposals  made 
in  the  Senate  on  February  7,  1918,  as  follows: 

"The  plan  proposed  was  for  the  organization  of 
economic  activities  suitable  for  adoption  by  all  the 
Allies.  This  plan  was  not  an  attempt  to  arrange  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  tariff  legislation  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Two  Worlds  or  to  reconcile  essentially 
different  traditions  and  interests,  but  to  indicate  the 
adhesion  of  these  states  to  certain  tariff  principles  to 
be  followed  by  them  for  the  common  advantage,  and 
applied  to  the  most  useful  of  their  mutual  exchanges. 

"We  indicated  how  this  very  simple  and  very 
flexible  customs  union  allowed  the  Allies  to  estab- 
lish restrictions,  and  even  prohibitions  against  Ger- 
man products  which  were  the  basis  of  the  military 
power  of  that  Empire." 

"M.  Touron  characterized  this  plan  as  a  Utopia 
and  M.  Clementel,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, declared  that  it  was  'premature  to  approach 
the  customs  problem.'  After  five  months  there  has 
been  no  progress,  save  that  certain  various  author- 
itative persons  approved  the  policy."  The  article 
cites  with  approval  the  President  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Mr.  Walter  Berry,  speaking  on  July  4  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  said:  'It  will  not  be  raw 
materials  and  food  supplies  alone  that  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  We  have  in  our  power  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Everybody  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  must  be  given  to  understand  that  this 
world  market  will  be  closed  to  them.  Here,  is  an 
offensive  arm  to  remove  all  traces  of  Junkerism.'  ' 

The  International  Parliamentary  Conference  has 
just  met  in  its  fourth  full  session  at  London  with 
ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  high  func- 
tionaries, delegates  from  various  governments  and 
eminent  legislators,  representing  England,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  United  States,  Japan,  Greece  and 


Serbia.    They  unanimously  accepted  the  following 
resolution : 

"The  conference  notes  with  profound  satisfaction 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  regarding  the  control  of  raw  materials  in 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  The 
conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, while  organizing  the  control  of  raw  ma- 
terial, will  make  an  effort  to  encourage  by  means  of 
reciprocal  concessions  an  exchange  of  products,  man- 
ufactures and  supplies  of  every  sort. 

"M.  Clemenceau,  whose  admirable  energy  en- 
sures the  military  conduct  of  the  war,  has  to  a  certain 
extent  delegated  the  economic  policy  to  M.  Andre 
Tardieu  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  accord  with 
the  Allies.  We  now  ask  M.  Tardieu,  who  is  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Franco-American  War  Rela- 
tions, to  proceed  through  the  indicated  channels  to 
the  organization  and  utilization  of  the  economic  power 
of  the  Allies." 

M.  Aulard,  in  Le  Pays,  August  3,  regards  the 
tendency  to  postpone  this  matter  until  the  defeat  of 
Germany  as  dangerous. 

"What  nation  in  the  pride  of  victory  would  con- 
sent to  yield  a  part,  even  a  small  one,  of  its  sover- 
eignty to  others?  .  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  once 
Germany  is  beaten  the  Allies  will  no  longer  feel  im- 
pelled to  realize  the  ideal  which  saved  them  in  time 
of  danger. 

"The  lesson  of  mutual  aid  is  striking.  .  .  . 
At  present  it  is  a  military  manifestation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations.  Now  is  the  moment  to  give  it  a 
civil  form."  He  adds  the  suggestion  that  the  Ger- 
man people  may  be  more  ready  to  accept  these  prin- 
ciples now  that  events  show  that  the  German  sword 
i-.  not  invincible. 

Etienne  Buisson,  writing  in  Le  Pays,  August  9, 
says: 

"It  is  not  enough  that  our  foes  be  forced  to  ad- 
here, even  unwillingly.  The  Society  of  Nations  will 
be  of  benefit  to  a  new  world  only  if  the  nations,  all 
;of  them,  have  a  desire  to  belong  to  it.  Now  desire 
implies  an  interest  at  stake.  Without  such  an  in- 
terest the  Society  of  Nations  will  become  an  hegemony 
more  or  less  complete,  with  one  group  of  nations  rul- 
ing another. 

"It  will  not  be  enough  to  have  this  interest  a 
purely  political  one.  .  .  .  The  assurance  that 
the  nations  will  not  be  dragged  into  a  war  by  the 
imperialistic  aims  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  of  very 
great  importance.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  su- 
preme consideration  will  be  the  economic  question. 
Economic  and  commercial  rivalry  may  contain  germs 
of  disorder  if  the  Society  of  Nations  leaves  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  different  nations  unaltered  and 
adjusts  only  their  political  relations." 
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Jacques  Bainville,  in  Oui,  August  10,  reviews  his- 
torically the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
points  out  how  such  an  ideal  is  apt  to  take  on  an  un- 
recognizable form  under  stress  of  circumstances.  He 
adds  this  warning:  "The  immense  war  today  has 
as  a  remote  cause  an  idea  of  nationalities  which  is 
simply  the  elder  sister  of  the  one  still  animating  cer- 
tain promoters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  To  make 
the  Society  of  Nations  anything  but  a  formula,  there 
must  be  common  interests  to  be  safeguarded  by  the 
members." 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing French  support  for  the  organization  of  a  League 
of  Nations.  Le  Petit  Parisien,  August  1,  reports  the 
organization  of  a  French  branch  of  the  Society  for 
the  League  of  Nations  and  says: 

"The  present  war  has  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  all 
the  necessity  of  creating  this  League  of  Nations  which 
alone,  as  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  have  affirmed,  can 
in  the  future  guarantee  the  political  and  territorial  in- 
dependence of  nations,  great  and  small.  To  further 
this  project,  Major  Davis,  a  collaborator  of  Lloyd 
George  and  member  of  Parliament,  has  come  to 
France  to  institute  a  propaganda.  At  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  many  members  of  Parliament  of  all  par- 
ties, and  important  men  from  great  groups  concerned 
with  our  social  problems,  Major  Davis  set  forth  his 
program.  The  proposal  to  constitute  a  French  branch 
of  the  Society  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  conjunction 
with  the  English  and  American  branches  was  well 
received,  and  in  recognition  of  his  activity  in  the 
matter,  M.  L.  Bourgeois  was  made  president.  The 
conference  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  control  of  raw 
materials  throughout  the  British  Empire,  thereby 
closing  the  world  market  to  Germany.  This  economic 
offensive  is  excellent." 

The  Socialist  paper,  Le  Populaire,  August  7,  re- 
grets the  English  about-face  toward  protection  indi- 
cated in  Lloyd  George's  speech  and  says:  "It  is  alone 
the  active  resistance  of  the  working  classes 
that  can  save  protection."  Analyzing  the  reasons  for 
the  change  this  paper  finds  that  several  factors  ope- 
rated to  produce  this  result:  A  desire  to  organize 
a  defense  against  German  economic  attacks;  the  long 
existing  intention  of  certain  conservative  elements  to 
return  to  the  old  policy  of  1846  (the  Conservatives 
were  left  free  to  operate  by  the  divisions  in  the  Lib- 
eral Free  Trade  camp) ;  the  desire  to  protect  English 
agriculture  and  revive  it,  and  the  wish  of  the  Do- 
minions for  recompense  for  their  sacrifices  since 
1914,  under  the  form  of  preferential  tariffs,  and 
finally  the  necessities  of  the  budget." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  August  9,  characterizes 
Lloyd  George's  speech  as  "a  great  speech,"  that, 
touching  upon  the  question  of  peace,  voiced  "truths 
to  be  remembered,  embodying  a  generous  formula 
which,  however,  may  be  made  to  serve  to  cover  much 
folly,"  and  utters  a  warning  against  permitting  the 
formulae  of  a  Society  of  Nations  to  "allow  a  tempo- 
rary and  purely  apparent  reconciliation,  after  the 
war,  of  hostile  principles.  A  successful  League  must 
have  power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  can  only  be 
the  consolidation  of  the  great  alliance  called  into 


being  by  the  German  attack. 

"Lloyd  George  believes  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  it  must  not  be  a  formless  organization  open  to 
the  most  contradictory  elements,  and  serving  to  cover 
the  sly  policy  of  the  more  enterprising  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  will  be  open  to  our  foes  if  they  change  their 
character,  and  will  support  the  new  European  jus- 
tice created  by  its  armies." 

NEUTRAL  PRESS — Swiss 

The  Present  Situation  and  Peace 
Le  Democrate  (Delemont),  August  5:  "The  re- 
cent events  in  France  have  proved  that  henceforth  a 
German  victory  is  impossible.  At  the  Marne,  the 
Crown  Prince  has  just  suffered  an  even  greater  defeat 
than  before  Verdun.  The  German  reserves  are  fast 
melting  away,  while  the  American  Army  of  Liberty 
is  daily  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  submarine  menace. 

"The  German  people  may  perhaps  not  realize  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Not  so  with 
the  Government  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  Nothing  can 
now  stop  the  march  of  events,  nor  the  crumbling  of 
Germany's  ambitious  plans  of  hegemony  over  Eu- 
rope. 

"Germany  has  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  a 
war  which  will  only  bring  her  humiliations  and  mor- 
tifications and  which  will  increase  her  losses  in  men 
and  wealth  in  terrifying  proportions.  Germany 
should  therefore  realize  that  she  cannot  afford  to  re- 
ject any  offers  the  now  victorious  Allies  may  decide  to 
make.    .    .  ." 

Le  Democrate,  August  7,  continues: 
"In  our  opinion  the  Allies  ought  not  to  delay  in 
making  overtures.  The  only  peace  possible  is  that 
which  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  right  of 
nations.  Is  such  a  peace  possible?  Yes,  because  of 
the  change  in  the  general  military  situation,  and  espe- 
cially because  the  constantly  increasing  armies  of  the 
Allies  will  ultimately  obtain  a  crushing  superiority 
over  their  enemies.  Previous  to  the  great  Austrian 
and  German  offensives,  all  discussions  of  peace  would 
have  been  impossible  because  Germany's  peace  offers 
did  not  recognize  any  of  the  Allied  claims.  Times 
have  now  changed,  as  exemplified  by  the  following 
reflections  of  Maximilian  Harden  in  the  Zukunft  re- 
garding the  theory  of  holding  Belgium  as  a  pledge: 
Tew  things  are  impossible  in  Germany.  But  in  these 
days  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  chancellor  to 
uphold  a  theory  which  is  in  complete  conflict  not  only 
with  International  Law,  but  also  with  our  Civil  Law. 
Moreover,  unexceptional  declarations  of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Jagow,  and  von  Buelow,  prove  that  Bel- 
gium never  wronged  Germany,  and  that  she  always 
fulfilled  her  obligations  of  neutrality  which  we  vio- 
lated. International  Law  prohibits  us  from  retain- 
ing a  single  Belgian  stone,  and  obliges  us  to  reestab- 
lish the  Kingdom  to  its  former  state,  to  indemnify  it 
for  the  damage  inflicted,  and  not  to  make  the  future 
of  Belgium  dependent  upon  negotiations  which  we 
will  have  to  carry  on  with  other  nations.  Finally, 
Belgium  must  be  given  complete  freedom  in  the  se- 
lection of  her  friends  and  commercial  relations,  and 
over  and  above  all  we  must  offer  our  apologies  to  this 
victim  of  Germany.'  These  ideas  might  not  be  shared 
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by  all  Germans,  but  the  fact  that  the  censors  permit- 
ted such  an  article  to  appear  in  a  so  widely  read 
review  as  the  Zukunft,  proves  they  are  gaining 
ground. 

"It  would  be  well  if  the  Allies  would  make  pub- 
lic their  conditions  of  peace.  One  might  share  the 
point  of  view  of  Lord  Lansdowne  as  exposed  in.  his 
third  letter.  It  is  essential  that  the  Socialists  of  the 
Allies  should  know  that  the  Allied  Governments  favor 
peace  in  a  new  and  free  Europe,  but  that  they  are  not 
prompted  by  any  Imperialistic  ambitions.  The  peoples 
must  be  assured  that  their  leaders  will  not  prolong 
the  war  by  one  single  hour  if  a  just  and  durable  peace 
can  be  obtained  now.  The  troops  at  the  front  must 
be  convinced  that  they  are  not  serving  ideals  of  in- 
justice and  conquest,  and  that  their  hardships  will 
end  on  the  day  when  the  aim  as  revealed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  been  reached.  . 

"If  the  peace  conditions  of  the  Allies  should  be 
rejected,  and  there  exists  no  certainty  that  they  will 
be,  their  enemies  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Nachrichten,  August  10,  com- 
ments on  the  situation  as  follows:  ".  .  .  Foch's 
and  Haig's  recent  operations  can  only  be  classified 
as  the  beginning  of,  rather  than  a  general,  offensive. 
Both  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Crown  Princes  suf- 
fered defeats  as  the  result  of  the  Allied  successful 
surprise  attacks. 

"The  confidence  of  the  Allies  has  naturally  been 
further  strengthened,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  situation  of  the  Germans  on  the  west  front 
has  not  been  as  uncomfortable  in  a  long  time.    .  . 

But  the  German  stand  is  not,  on  this  account,  on 
the  breaking  point.  Paris  and  Amiens  have  been 
saved,  and  this  constitutes  a  great  feat,  also  the  Ger- 
mans have  again  been  placed  on  the  defensive.  But 
the  chief  aim  of  the  Allies,  which  is  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  has 

not  been   sensibly   furthered  They  will 

hardly  be  able  to  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the 
Germans  if  the  'inner  front'  of  Germany  shows  itself 
ae  strong  as  her  military  front. 

"Balfour's  recent  speech  will  give  the  Germans 
further  incentive,  for  they  realize  that  England  will 
not  consent  to  make  peace  until  Germany  has  been 
brought  to  her  knees  and  condemned  to  future  im- 
potence." 

Under  the  title,  "What  Will  Be  the  End?"  the 
Berner  Tagblatt,  August  9,  publishes  the  following 
article: 

"Many  French  papers  consider  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end,  with  Allied 
victory  imminent.  Such  opinion  can  only  be  formed 
by  people  who  still  underestimate  their  opponent. 
Once  the  Allies,  with  the  help  of  the  Americans,  will 
have  pushed  the  Germans  back  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
then  they  will  have  accomplished  the  first  move 
toward  a  possible  victory.  But  whether  they  would 
by  that  time  still  dispose  of  sufficient  troops  to  cross 


the  Rhine  and  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  territory, 
is  another  question.  . 

"The  Americans  boast  that  time  works  in  their 
favor,  and  that  they  intend  to  extend  the  war  so  as 
to  exhaust  the  opponent.  Among  the  British  and  the 
French,  however,  there  are  men  of  discernment  who 
realize  that  prolongation  of  the  war  might  also  bring 
about  the  ruination  of  the  European  Allies.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  for  America  to  declare  that  she  will 
not  give  up  until  she  has  presented  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  people 
in  France  who/anxiously  wonder  if,  by  that  time, 
their  country  would  still  be  able  to  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion in  union  with  America.  And  England,  still 
more,  is  feeling  the  ill-effects  on  her  world-trade,  as 
illustrated  by  the  American  and  Japanese  commercial 
invasion  of  her  market  in  South  America  and  the 
Far  East.  Should  the  war  continue  much  longer, 
England  will  then  find  her  place  taken  by  her  dear 
Allies,  who  will  not  so  easily  allow  themselves  to  be 
expelled." 

ALLIED  PRESS— Italian 

Reception  of  the  American  Troops 

//  Messaggero,  Rome,  August  2:  "Now  we  salute 
with  joy  the  arrival  of  magnificent  infantry  and  su- 
perb artillery  which  on  the  fields  of  France  have  won 
the  first  triumphs  in  war  for  the  very  new  and  already 
formidable  army  of  the  United  States. 

"The  young  veterans  of  Italy  will  be  proud  to 
have  at  their  sides  the  new  recruits  who  yesterday  won 
universal  admiration  for  their  fine  manner,  their  mag- 
nificent bearing,  and  their  rigid  discipline;  who  to- 
morrow will  cover  themselves  with  glory  like  their 
brothers  fighting  on  the  bloody  fields  of  France. 

"Italy  receives  with  a  grateful  spirit  this  new 
and  most  beautiful  proof  of  the  solidarity  which 
comes  from  the  great  American  Republic,  and,  strong 
and  secure  with  this  priceless  alliance,  will  prosecute 
with  serenity,  with  faith  and  with  courage  the  terrible 
struggle  which  must  end  in  the  righteous  peace  de- 
manded by  Wilson  and  expected  bravely  by  our 
people. 

"For  some  days  in  the  locality  designated  in  the 
war  zone,  trains  arrived  in  constant  succession,  bring- 
ing the  American  troops.  They  have  come  through 
several  cities,  they  have  crossed  Liguria,  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  and  they  have  arrived  here  bringing 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  which  cheered  them 
along  their  route.  Every  train  was  covered  with 
flowers  and  banners,  and  the  Bersaglieri  which  waited 
at  the  station  of  arrival  to  do  the  honors  to  their  new 
brothers  in  arms  and  the  crowd  that  waited  to  salute 
them,  have  been  the  prodigal  in  Italian  fashion  of  ac- 
clamations and  hurrahs  and  new  flowers  were  thrown 
across  the  streets  which  led  the  Americans  from  the 
station  to  their  encampments. 

"The  King,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
General  Diaz  wished  to  give  official  sanction  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  today,  in  a  locality 
made  famous  by  former  wars  and  not  far  from  the 
Trentino  mountains,  they  reviewed  the  American 
troops  which  have  just  reached  our  front." 
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Recognition  of  the  Growing  American 
Strength 

Correspondencia  de  Espana,  Madrid,  August  2: 
"And  the  Americans  continue  landing.  They  are 
already  almost  a  million  and  a  half  strong,  and  Wil- 
son can  mobilize,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him,  ten  million  men.  A  continent  intrepid, 
rich,  educated  in  liberty  and  self-government,  full  of 
virile  energy,  crosses  the  ocean  and  pours  upon  the 
epic  soil  of  France,  where  Attila  and  his  Huns  fled 
before  the  valiant  arms  of  the  Gauls,  all  of  its  en- 
thusiastic and  ardent  young  manhood.  And  this  mag- 
nificent event  occurs  when  Austria  is  exhausted,  when 
Turkey  opposes  its  own  interests  to  the  ambitions  of 
the  Court  of  Sofia  and  to  the  pan-Germanism  of  Pots- 
dam, when  Bulgaria  substitutes  Malinoff,  suspected 
of  Slavism,  for  Radoslavoff,  Prussian  by  adoption, 
and  when  Kuehlmann,  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Reich- 


stag, says  that  Germany  cannot  win  the  war  by  force 
of  arms. 

"We  are  at  the  end  of  summer  and  the  submarine 
campaign  a  failure, — the  Italians  repulsing  the  Aus- 
trians, — the  fifth  German  offensive,  the  peace  offen- 
sive, ends  in  being  pushed  back  25  kilometers, — Ja- 
pan, with  the  approval  of  the  Allies,  lands  in  Siberia, 
— the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  America 
occupy  Murmania  and  Archangel,  and  send  their  van- 
guards to  Lake  Ladoga, — Ukrania  rises  against  the 
Austro-Germans, — and  the  United  States  demon- 
strates its  efficiency  as  a  combatant  in  a  prodigious 
manner. 

"Humanity  enters  upon  the  fifth  year  of  the  war, 
and  Germany  has  played  its  last  card  and  has  lost. 
Her  Uhlans  have  galloped  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
North  Sea,  but  on  the  high  seas  no  German  merchant- 
man flies  the  imperial  flag.  And  history  teaches  that 
he  who  is  invincible  rules  the  waves.    .    .  ." 
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(Editor's  Note. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Press  Review  has  been  suspended 
since  August  16,  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  next 
few  numbers  to  review  the  more  important  develop- 
ments of  the  last  month  in  connection  with  current 
issues.  Of  first  importance  are  the  indications,  af- 
forded by  various  speeches,  articles,  and  diplomatic 
moves,  of  the  estimates  formed  by  the  Central  Powers 
concerning  the  general  situation.  These  estimates 
also  show  to  some  extent  the  peace  terms  which  the 
Central  Powers  hope  to  obtain.  They  will  form  the 
principal  subject  of  the  present  number.  Press  com- 
ment in  the  various  countries  on  these  speeches,  arti- 
cles, and  diplomatic  moves  will  follow.) 


ENEMY  PRESS — German  and  Austrian 

The  German  Peace  Offensive 
Since  the  middle  of  August  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  cautiously  developing  a  "peace  offen- 
sive".  A  series  of  speeches  made  by  the  most  promi- 
nent German  and  Austrian  statesmen  have  gradually 
revealed  the  growth  of  a  real  or  assumed  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers.  Begin- 
ning with  vague  generalities,  they  have  developed  into 
a  definite  statement  of  terms  of  peace.   There  is  every 
evidence  that  these  utterances  had  their  origin  in  a 
common  source,  and  they  were  skilfully  designed  to 
serve  as  forerunners  to  the  recent  Austro-Hungarian 
peace  note.    The  first  of  these,  that  of  Dr.  Solf,  the 
German  Minister  of  Colonies,  delivered  on  August  20, 
sounded  the  key-note  for  the  rest.    On  the  same  day 
came  that  of  the  prominent  Moderate,  Prince  Max  of 
Baden.    Count  Czernin  of  Austria  spoke  through  the 
press  on  September  8,  and  on  the  day  following  came 
the  speech  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
Burian.   This  series  of  speeches  reached  its  culmina- 
tion on  September  14,  when  the  German  Vice-Chancel- 
lor von  Payer,  offered  consolation  to  the  German  peo- 
ple and  outlined  the  peace  terms  acceptable  to  his 
country.   On  the  very  next  day,  as  if  planned  with  the 
utmost  precision,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
addressed  a  peace  note  to  all  the  belligerent  powers 
and  asked  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  in 
a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  conditions  were  ripe  for  the  discussion  of 
terms  of  peace. 

The  Pan-German  press  regards  this  speech-making 
with  displeasure.  Thus  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  August 
21,  expresses  a  fear  "that  such  ministerial  speeches 
will  be  considered  as  a  change  of  heart  by  the  ene- 
my." The  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten  of  the  same 
day  thinks  that  "more  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  people"  instead  of  to  "verbal  strife 
with  enemy  statesmen." 


The  Progressive  press  greets  the  speeches  with  ob- 
vious pleasure.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September 
14,  remarks  with  anticipation,  "after  the  war  of  can- 
non comes  the  war  of  words." 

DR.  SOLF,  MINISTER  OF  COLONIES 

Who  is  Dr.  Solf?  To  the  world  in  general  he  was 
a  stranger  until  recently.  Minister  of  Colonies  of 
Germany,  he  has  lived  much  outside  his  country  and 
has  had  little  occasion  to  concern  himself  with  Ger- 
man politics.  He  has  been  identified  neither  with 
Pan-Germanism  nor  yet  with  Progressivism.  Politi- 
cally, he  is  something  of  a  dark  horse,  a  logical  figure 
to  express  conciliatory  ideas  and  to  tickle  the  popular 
fancy  with  hopes  of  peace.  Certainly  Dr.  Solf  is  a 
statesman  of  some  leisure,  for  what  could  be  the  tasks 
of  a  German  Minister  of  Colonies?  It  is  not  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  to 
sound  the  first  note  of  conciliation. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Solf,  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  August  21,  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  of  August  8  (London  Times,  Au- 
gust 9)  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  denies 
the  accusation  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  Germany  is  domi- 
nated by  a  moral,  "mailed-fist"  doctrine.  He  admits 
the  existence  of  a  few  "Chauvinists"  and  "Jingoes" 
even  before  the  war,  but  charges  the  Entente  with 
having  caused  the  development  of  such  groups  by 
fostering  a  "knock-out  spirit"  toward  Germany.  Hav- 
ing thus  acquitted  Germans  of  "Chauvinism",  he 
turns  to  a  consideration  of  questions  of  peace.  His 
peace  proposals  group  themselves  around  four  main 
policies,  viz.: 

(1)  The  restoration  of  Belgium. 

(2)  The  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question. 

(3)  Disposition  of  the  German  Colonies. 

(4)  Avoidance  of  future  wars. 

On  the  restoration  of  Belgium  he  is  more  than 
conciliatory.    "Nothing,"  he  declares,  "hinders  the 
restoration  of  Belgium  save  the  enemy's  will  to  war." 
Again  he  says:    "Belgium  shall  arise  again  after  the 
war  as  an  independent  state,  vassal  to  none."    In  de- 
fense of  Germany's  Eastern  policy,  he  asserts  that  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  framed  in  order  that  "the 
frontier  peoples  of  Russia,  after  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, should  be  permitted  to  live  their  own  national 
life,  for  which  object  they  have  been  striving."  Ex- 
plaining that  between  the  budding  of  freedom  and  its 
full  bloom  among  border  peoples  there  is  a  period  of 
transition,  he  makes  of  Germany  the  protector  during 
this  transition  state.   He  promises  in  this  regard  "that 
the  German  Government  is  firmly  resolved  not  to  mis- 
use the  protection  which  it  has  been  asked  for  and 
which  it  has  granted."     And  then,  lest  the  world 
should  fail  to  catch  the  sweet  overtone  of  conciliation, 
the  Secretary  hastens  to  add,  "for  forcible  annexa- 
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tions  would  bar  the  way  now  open  to  oppressed  peo- 
ples, the  road  to  freedom,  order,  and  mutual  toler- 
ance." 

On  the  question  of  colonies,  Dr.  Solf  finds  the 
widest  scope  for  his  attack  upon  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
British  Government.    Here,  too,  with  the  spirit  of 
one  who  mourns  for  something  lost,  he  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  expressing  a  philosophy  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation.   Mr.  Balfour's  statement  that  the  abyss  be- 
tween the  Central  Powers  and  the  Allies  "is  so  deep 
as  hardly  to  be  plumbed"  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  like  a  pall.    For  consolation  he 
turns  to  the  universal  Kant.    "Permit  me,"  he  says, 
"to  cite  words  from  Kant's  Eternal  Peace:  'There 
must,  amidst  war,  still  remain  some  confidence  in  the 
way  of  thinking  of  an  enemy,  because  otherwise  no 
peace  could  ensue  and  hostilities  would  deteriorate 
into  a  war  of  extermination.'  "    He  bemoans  the  "im- 
measurable damage  to  the  colonial  mission  of  all 
civilized  races  which  must  result  from  the  use  of 
black  armies  in  battle  against  white  races  and  the 
bringing  of  the  former  to  Europe."    With  the  spirit 
of  the  outraged  righteous  he  demands:    "Has  he  (Mr. 
Balfour)  forgotten  that  Germany  is  the  only  power 
waging  war  which  has  definitely  adopted  the  demili- 
tarization of  Africa  as  one  of  her  war  aims?"  He 
seeks  to  establish  Germany's  claim  to  colonization  on 
something  other  than  economic  energy.  Germany's 
attitude  is  that  of  the  missionary.    "Those  States," 
he  says,  "which  endeavored  to  act  before  the  war  on 
the  principle  of  respecting  humanity  also  in  colored 
races  have  won  a  moral  right  to  be  Colonial  Powers. 
The  right  was  won  by  Germany  before  the  war." 

As  to  international  agreements  and  the  avoidance 
of  future  wars,  he  is  particularly  agreeable.  He  is 
pained  at  the  "arrogance"  of  Mr.  Balfour.  "Once 
more,"  he  says,  "a  wave  of  arrogance  is  overwhelm- 
ing people."  While  finding  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
such  as  to  challenge  German  people  to  continue  the 
conflict,  Dr.  Solf  rejects  the  challenge.  He  refuses 
to  "abandon  all  those  aims  behind  which  lie  the  idea 
of  the  reconciliation  of  peoples."  He  is  convinced 
that  in  all  lands  there  are  groups  of  peoples  all  recog- 
nizing a  common  task,  i.  e.,  the  avoiding  of  future 
wars,  the  making  of  international  agreements,  the  pro- 
tection of  national  minorities,  the  regulation  of  the 
common  duties  of  honor  toward  the  minor  races  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  German  press 
greeted  the  speech  of  Dr.  Solf  with  approval.  It  is 
even  more  significant,  however,  that  the  press,  as  a 
whole,  was  pleased  most  with  the  conciliatory  tone 
of  the  speech.  Thus  the  Volkszeitung,  August  23: 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Solf's  speech,  and  those 
to  follow,  may  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  a  pro- 
gram which  shall  appear  as  a  redeeming  spirit  to 
those  who  persistently  oppose  the  reconciliation  of 
nations  and  projects  of  mutual  interest  to  humanity." 

In  similar  strain,  Germania,  August  23,  repre- 
senting the  party  of  the  Center,  says:  "It  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  German  peo- 
ples concerning  war  and  peace."  The  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  August  22,  is  impressed  by  "the  winning  warmth 


of  tone"  of  the  speech.  The  Socialist  Vorwaerts,  Au- 
gust 21,  remarks:  "Well  would  it  be  for  Germany 
if  her  statesmen  had  always  spoken  in  this  same  vein. 
She  would  then  be  far  better  fitted  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  other  peoples." 

PRINCE  MAX  OF  BADEN 

The  speech  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  (Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  August  23),  while  less 
obviously  inspired  than  the  others,  reveals  the  same 
growing  tendency  toward  conciliation.  Most  of  the 
speech  of  Prince  Max  is  devoted  to  an  historical 
event,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Baden,  and  has,  therefore,  only  a  remote 
connection  with  the  war. 

He  urges  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  nations  of 
clinging  to  their  Christian  ideals.  If  certain  nations 
show  signs  of  forgetting  these  ideals,  it  is  because  they 
are  governed  by  demagogues,  "who  have  made  it  a 
national  task  to  protect  in  time  of  peace  the  hate  and 
vindictiveness  engendered  by  the  war."  Among  such 
men  in  foreign  governments  are  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George.  "In  truth,  it  would  be  an  evil  coun- 
sellor of  the  German  nation  who  would  advise  us  to 
imitate  the  example  of  these." 

On  the  subject  of  a  "League  of  Nations,"  Prince 
Max  has  hopes,  but  advises  patience.  "Germany," 
he  says,  "has  not  always  had  freedom  of  opinion. 
She  gained  her  political  unity  only  through  long, 
tenacious  adherence  to  this  ideal.  Therefore,  those 
who  honestly  believe  in  the  distant  goaf  of  the  co- 
operation of  peoples  must  not  lose  their  faith,  no  mat- 
ter how  superciliously  the  enemy  may  make  use  of 
the  expression,  'A  League  of  Nations.'  " 

The  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  August  23, 
reflecting  South  German  opinion,  says  of  this  speech: 
"It  is  a  compliment  to  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Solf.  The 
latter  ruined  the  campaign  of  lies  conducted  by  the 
Allies  against  our  war  aims,  and  now  Prince  Max  has 
replied  to  those  who  dare  to  talk  of  German  autoc- 
racy." The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  August  23,  ex- 
pressing Liberal  opinion,  says:  "It  is  not  so  difficult 
now  as  formerly  to  fight  the  radical  plans  of  annexa- 
tion. The  Pan-Germans  have  become  calmer,  for 
they  know  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  not  with 
them."  The  Vienna  Socialist  daily,  the  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung, August  21,  discusses  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Solf 
and  Prince  Max  in  the  same  article.  "They  have 
made  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  Solf 
was  more  conciliatory  than  any  other  German  official 
before  him."  The  speech  was  well  received  by  the 
press  representing  official  opinion.  Thus  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  August  23,  praises  it 
as  a  firm  tribute  to  German  effort  and  spirit." 

COUNT  CZERNIN 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  9,  declared 
that  "the  Austrian  people  always  like  to  have  their 
policy  magnetized  by  a  warm-blooded  personality 
who  stands  close  to  the  masses."  Such  men  are  not 
numerous  in  Austria;  but  Count  Czernin,  formter 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  not  wanting  in  popu- 
larity. The  Austrian  people  are  apparently  frank  in 
their  desire  for  peace.    They  also  seem  sincerely 
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anxious  that  the  German  Government  should  take 
steps  in  that  direction. 

The  statement  of  Count  Czernin,  then  appearing 
in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  8,  is  not  only  a 
part  of  the  peace  offensive  of  the  Central  Powers,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  a  reflection  of  Austrian  opinion. 

The  title  itself  is  significant — "Disarmament  and 
Arbitration."  A  part  of  the  speech  is  devoted  to 
praise  of  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  Dr.  Solf.  '"The 
recent  speech  by  Dr.  Solf,"  says  Count  Czernin, 
proves  that  the  prevention  of  future  wars  and  the 
efficacy  of  international  agreements  are  burning  ques- 
tions to  the  authorities  in  Berlin  as  well  as  to  our 
own  people.  The  speech  is  a  step  forward  if  properly 

followed  up." 

Count  Czernin  is  conscious  of  a  universal  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  compromise.  "As  surely  as  the 
sun  sets  on  the  horizon,  reason  will  enter  the  minds  of 
both  friend  and  foe  and  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
of  a  compromise."  Toward  this  end,  he  announces, 
"Austria  will  take  the  first  step." 

As  to  Germany,  he  seeks  to  convince  the  world 
that  she  "is  not  a  monster."  On  the  other  hand,  "an 
overwhelming  majority  of  her  people  with  the  Kaiser 
at  their  head,  honestly  desire  a  permanent  peace; 
they  are  not  thinking  of  a  pause  in  which  to  prepare 
for  future  wars  .  .  .  only  a  small  majority 
think  otherwise."  Again  he  asserts  "the  real  Ger- 
many wants  an  honorable  peace,  and  not  world  hege- 
mony, or  further  wars,  or  the  oppression  of  other 
peoples." 

He  closes  his  statement  by  the  invitation  appear- 
ing in  the  other  speeches:  "Berlin  and  Vienna  will 
work  out  the  principles  of  their  reform  and  submit 
them  to  the  world.  Then  surely,  if  the  Allies  are  sin- 
cere, they  cannot  refuse  to  treat." 

Only  the  Pan-Germanist  press  expressed  hostility 
toward  Czernin's  speech.  The  Taeglische  Rundschau, 
September  9,  is  violent  in  its  denunciation,  and  Count 
Reventlow  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  September 
10,  is  resentful  that  he  (Czernin)  should  publicly 
dictate  to  the  German  Empire  its  political  policy." 

COUNT  BURIAN 

While  Count  Czernin  reflects  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  Austria,  the  speech  of  Count  Burian,  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  official.  Count  Burian  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  mediocre  ability,  occupying  a  diffi- 
cult position.  In  part,  the  speech  was  designated  to 
stem  the  tide  of  strife  between  Austro-Hungarian 
parties.  The  significant  feature  of  the  speech,  how- 
ever, is  the  similarity  of  the  text  to  the  Official  Peace 
Note  which  appeared  on  September  15. 

The  speech  of  Burian  concerns  itself  with  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  A  defence  of  the  Austro-Hungari- 
an alliance  with  Germany;  (2)  a  denial  that  the 
Central  Powers  are  responsible  for  continuing  the 
war;  (3)  a  statement  that  a  prosecution  of  the  war 
merely  for  selfish  aims  is  mere  extravagance;  (4) 
an  admission  that  the  Central  Powers  will  not  oppose 
the  formation  of  international  tribunals;  (5)  his  be- 
lief that  the  masses  in  all  countries  desire  conciliatory 


measures.  "Estimate,"  he  says,  "the  hecatombs  of 
sacrifices  of  this  war,  think  of  those  still  to  come,  and 
ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  attain 
war  aims  at  such  a  price.  Cannot  the  principles  of 
justice,  which  our  enemies  insist  is  all  they  want,  be 
attained  by  some  cheaper  means?"  Again  he  as- 
serts: "The  Allies  may  learn,  if  they  choose,  that  the) 
will  encounter  no  opposition  from  us  on  any  ques- 
tion of  humanity,  justice,  and  future  international 
relations;  but  at  the  same  time  will  find  us  fulh 
determined  to  defend  our  rights."  With  the  desire, 
apparent  in  all  of  these  speeches,  to  invite  the  bel- 
ligerent world  to  a  consideration  of  peace,  he  says: 
"Our  enemies  need  only  offer  us  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  and  discuss  matters."  And  again:  "According 
to  our  ability,  we  all  wish  to  contribute  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  brotherly  understanding." 

The  German  and  Austrian  press  as  a  whole,  ir- 
respective of  party  considerations,  fails  to  enthuse 
over  the  utterances  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary. 
For  the  most  part  it  believes  the  moment  for  such  a 
speech  ill  chosen.  Thus  the  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt, 
September  10,  says:  "The  moment  is  not  ripe  for  a 
great  peace  demonstration."  The  Socialist  Arbeiter 
Zeitung,  September  10,  says:  "It  is  true  that  Burian 
is  trying  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  coun- 
tries, but  do  we  believe  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  that  we 
can  convince  the  western  nations  by  mere  words?  On 
the  other  side  of  the  trenches  the  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  words  of  our  ministers,  and — be  it  said 
in  a  low  voice — they  differ  little  from  those  who  live 
on  this  side  of  the  trenches."  The  Pan-Germanists 
regard  the  utterances  as  premature  and  are  clearly 
angered  (Taegliche  Rundschau  of  the  same  date). 

Much  of  the  German  as  well  as  of  the  Austrian 
press  receives  the  speech  of  Burian  in  silence.  The 
general  lack  of  enthusiasm  calls  for  some  explana- 
tion which  the  general  tone  of  the  press  seems  to 
offer.  The  Pan-Germanists  are  hostile  to  any  terms 
of  conciliation;  the  Socialists  have  no  confidence  in 
Burian's  words.  The  Moderate  press  in  Germany,  al- 
though agreeing  with  certain  of  his  sentiments,  de- 
nies the  right  of  an  Austrian  to  serve  as  a  spokesman 
for  Germany.  In  Austria  itself  Burian  is  not  popular 
with  any  party.    His  fall  is  believed  to  be  imminent. 

VON  PAYER 

If  the  speech  of  Dr.  Solf  is  to  be  regarded  as 
inaugurating  the  peace  offensive,  that  of  von  Payer, 
delivered  on  September  12  (Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
September  13)  marks  the  culmination.  Coming  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Germany,  this  speech  is  mani- 
festly inspired. 

The  first  part  of  the  speech  is  designed  to  soothe 
the  troubled  spirits  of  his  compatriots.  He  enlight- 
ens them  as  to  the  present  political  situation;  he 
gently  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  fifth  winter  of 
war  and  hardships;  he  seeks  to  encourage  them  with 
respect  to  the  U-boat  situation;  he  labors  to  convince 
them  that  the  balance  is  turning  in  Germany's  favor. 
Finally,  as  if  to  draw  people  and  government  more 
closely  together,  he  talks  of  German  electoral  re- 
form. The  last  half  of  his  speech  is  devoted  to  a 
statement  of  peace  terms. 
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Von  Payer  describes  the  morale  of  the  people  as 
low.  "Not  only  among  Germans  and  their  allies,  but 
among  all  belligerent  nations,  there  is  a  great  de- 
pression of  morale."  This  low  morale,  he  says,  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  "the  prospect  of  peace  seems  con- 
stantly more  distant,  and  that  we  must  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fifth  winter  of  war." 

Von  Payer  turns  next  to  a  consideration  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  possessed  by  the  op- 
posing sides.  He  refuses  to  grant  to  the  Allies  su- 
periority in  military  technique,  experience,  energy  of 
leadership,  and  in  the  training  of  soldiers.  If  the 
enemies  themselves  believe  this,  it  is  because  of  ar- 
rogance. He  grants  that  the  "operation  of  American 
troops  on  the  front  means  a  heavy  and  ever-increas- 
ing burden  for  us,"  but  maintains  that  this  burden 
is  partially  relieved  by  "the  Russians,  Serbs,  and 
Roumanians  out  of  action."  Above  all,  he  empha- 
sizes the  advantages  resulting  to  Germany  from  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
waged  on  foreign  soil. 

He  admits  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  reform 
of  certain  of  Germany's  internal  policies.  Thus  he 
introduces  the  Prussian  Suffrage  Bill,  "which,"  he 
says,  "is  no  longer  a  Prussian,  but  an  eminently  Ger- 
man question  ..."  On  this  point  he  con- 
cludes with  a  note  of  warning:  "If  equal  suffrage  did 
not  issue  from  the  Committee  of  the  Upper  House," 
the  government  would  proceed  to  a  dissolution. 

His  statement  of  peace  terms  involves  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  "German  peace"  in  the  East  not  to  be 

"molested." 

(2)  Status  quo  ante-bellum  in  West. 

(3)  No  indemnities. 

(4)  Germany  entirely  agreeable  to  disarma- 

ment and  a  League  of  Nations. 

(5)  Germany  anxious  for  a  Peace  of  Concili- 

ation. 

Speaking  of  the  Eastern  States,  von  Payer  says: 
'The  fact  that  these  States  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  us,  who  are  most  nearly  interested  in 
them,  can  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  world."  And 
then,  with  profound  self-appreciation  of  the  con- 
scious altruist,  "We  can  never  permit  any  one  to  med- 
dle with  us.     .     .  ." 

He  asserts  that  a  status  quo  ante-bellum  "can 
everywhere  be  restored."  As  to  Belgium:  "If  we  and 
our  allies  are  once  again  in  possession  of  what  be- 
longed to  us,  if  we  are  first  sure  that  in  Belgium 
no  other  state  will  be  more  favorably  placed  than  we, 
then  Belgium,  I  think  I  may  say,  can  be  given  back 
without  encumbrance  and  without  reserve." 

Respecting  indemnities  he  is  entirely  conciliatory. 
He  believes  that  Germany  has  the  right  to  indemnifi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  this  right,  Germany  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  war-worn  hu- 
manity. For,  he  says,  almost  with  tenderness,  "the 
nations  of  the  earth  cry  out  for  preservation  from  the 
further  misery  of  wars.     .     .  ." 

As^to  a  "League  of  Nations,"  "international 
■  units."  and  "agreements  in  regard  to  disarmament," 


he  says:  "None  of  these  will  be  wrecked  on  opposi- 
tion from  the  German  Government." 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  speech  are  in  certain 
respects  the  most  remarkable.  Replete  with  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  he  fancies  a  like  response  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  belligerent  world.  Clearly,  he  does 
not  hope  to  impress  all  classes,  for  "it  would  be  an 
illusion  to  calculate  on  a  will  to  peace  in  those  circles 
among  our  enemies  which  are  responsible  for  the 
opening  and  continuation  of  hostilities."  He  an- 
ticipates a  time  when  the  masses  of  people  shall  think 
differently,  and  their  thoughts  shall  prevail. 

As  a  whole  the  speech  of  von  Payer  was  received 
favorably  by  the  German  press.  The  Pan-Germanists. 
of  course,  were  displeased,  the  Taegliche  Rundschau, 
September  15,  regarding  it  as  a  "national  scandal.'* 
The  Socialist  Vorwaerts,  September  13,  feels  that 
"Payer  has  spoken  well;"  while  the  radical  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  September  13,  says:  "The  speech  of  von 
Payer  is  a  perfect  program."  The  Muenchner  Neueste 
l\  achrichten,  expressing  moderate  views,  declares  that 
"von  Payer  has  spoken  the  sentiments  of  his  govern- 
ment." The  Junker  Kreuz  Zeitung,  September  14,  is 
of  course  dissatisfied.  "If  the  speech  of  Dr.  Solf,  and 
particularly  that  of  Prince  Max,  had  the  significance 
of  a  political  offensive,  then  certainly  the  speech  oi 
von  Payer  is  not  an  offensive,  but  a  political  retreat." 

Viewing  this  series  of  speeches  as  a  whole,  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

(1)  The  speeches  bear  every  ear-mark  of  be- 

ing inspired  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  They  are  without  exception  conciliatory. 

(3)  They  are  agreed  on  the  statement  of 

Germany's  peace  terms,  these  terms 
being  definitely  stated  by  von  Payer. 

(4)  When  studied  in  connection  with  German 

and  Austro-Hungarian  press  comment, 
they  reveal  an  unmistakable  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  people  for  peace. 

(5)  Finally,  they  were  definitely  designed  to 

prepare  the  way  for  an  official  peace 
note. 

THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  PEACE  NOTE 

This  month  of  speech-making  has  not  been  aimless 
talking.  Barely  had  the  words  of  von  Payer  reached 
the  ears  of  the  German  people  ere  the  Central  Powers, 
acting  jointly  or  singly,  made  three  moves  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  These  three  moves  have  been  as 
follows:  (1)  The  Austro-Hungarian  Peace  Note;  (2) 
the  secret  peace  offer  to  Belgium;  (3)  Germany's 
offer  promising  not  to  attack  Eastern  Karelia  on  con- 
dition that  allied  troops  are  withdrawn  from  that 
area  and  the  Murman  coast.  The  last  two  of  these 
still  lack  official  recognition  and  may  not  be  dealt  with 
authoritatively.  The  official  character  of  the  first, 
however,  makes  it  a  document  of  first  importance  in 
the  "peace  offensive." 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Peace  Note,  according  to 
the  text  given  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September 
16,  is  an  invitation  to  all  "belligerent  States  to  send 
delegates  to  a  confidential  and  non-binding  discussion 
on  basic  principles  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  a 
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place  in  a  neutral  country.  .  .  .  The  delegates 
who  are  appointed  to  make  known  to  one  another 
the  conceptions  of  their  governments  regarding  those 
principles,  to  receive  analogous  communication,  and 
to  request  and  give  frank  and  candid  explanations  on 
all  other  points  which  need  be  precisely  defined." 

Starting  with  a  declaration  that  since  the  peace 
offer  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  December  12, 
1916,  the  question  of  peace  "has  stood  in  the  center  of 
world  discussion,"  the  Note  seeks  to  show  why  pub- 
lic discussions  of  peace  have  proved  futile.  "Dis- 
cussion from  one  public  tribune  to  another,  as  has 
hitherto  taken  place  between  the  statesmen  of  various 
countries,  was  really  only  a  series  of  monologues.  It 
lacked,  above  all,  directness.  ,  .  •  The  speak-  j 
ers  spoke  over  one  another's  heads." 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  "in  both  camps  there 
is  undoubtedly  observable  in  broad  classes  of  the  | 
population  a  growth  of  the  will  to  peace  and  under-  j 
standing."    Even  Allied  statesmen  themselves  show 
some  signs  of  yielding.    To  sustain  "this  point,  the  j 
note  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "about  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Balfour  expressly  recognized  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary must  itself  solve  its  internal  problems,"  while  \ 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  to 
partition  Austria-Hungary,  to  rob  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire of  its  Turkish  provinces,  and  to  reform  Germany 
internally. 

Since,  however,  public  discussion  fails  to  yield 
anything  like  permanent  results,  "another  method 
should  be  chosen."  This  method,  the  note  suggests, 
should  be  such  as  would  "render  possible  direct 
verbal  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
governments,  and  only  between  them."  Finally,  as  if 
to  anticipate  the  charge  that  this  proposal  is  a  mere 
bid  for  time  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  the 
note  suggests:  "War  actions  would  experience  no  in- 
terruptions. The  discussions,  too,  would  only  go  so 
far  as  they  were  considered  by  the  participants  to 
offer  prospects  of  success." 

Briefly  summarized,  the  note  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  invitation,  not  as  a  statement  of  peace 
terms. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
press  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  has  in  general 
been  favorable,  in  some  instances  enthusiastic.  Vor- 
waerts  September  15,  says  of  the  note:  "Over  the  ma- 
terial goal  striven  for  by  Austria-Hungary  there  can 
be  no  question  of  disapproval.     ...     In  very 
wide  circles  of  the  German  people,  Austria-Hungary's 
peace  step  will  be  welcome.   The  Austrian  Neue  F reie 
Presse,  September  13,  declares  the  note  "a  clever  de- 
parture from  former  procedure    .     .     sincere  in  its 
desire  to  spare  suffering  humanity."    The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  September  18,  says:  "Count  Burian's 
method  is  better  than  the  system  of  public  speaking 
from  tribunes  or  newspaper  articles."    But  the  Pan- 
German  press  shows  marked  displeasure.    Thus  the 
Rheinisch-Westfaelische    Zeitung,    September  15, 
finds  itself  "not  in  a  position  to  express  ourselves  on 
this  proceeding  by  our  ally  as  it  deserves." 


THE  PEACE  OFFER  TO  BELGIUM 

The  London  Times,  September  20,  contains  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
setting  forth  the  German  unofficial  offer  to  Belgium. 
The  offer  is  as  follows: 

(1)  That  Belgium  remain  neutral  until  the 

end  of  the  war. 

(2)  That  after  the  war  its  political  and  eco- 

nomic independence  shall  be  wholl) 
restored. 

(3)  That  the  commercial  treaties  existing  be- 

fore the  war  between  Germany  and 
Belgium  shall  remain  in  force  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years. 

(4)  That  the  good  offices  of  Belgium  be  em- 

ployed toward  the  restoration  of  Ger- 
many's colonies. 

(5)  That  the  Flemish  question  shall  be  taken 
,   into  consideration. 

In  the  same  telegram  the  Belgian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  says:  "The  Belgian  Government  has  re- 
ceived no  formal  proposal  coming  directly  from  the 
Imperial  Government." 

As  a  whole,  the  German  press  has  greeted  this 
offer  with  silence  or  with  a  denial  of  its  authenticity. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  September  20,  prints  the  statement  of  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  lends  some 
weight  to  the  authenticity  of  the  offer. 

THE  MURMAN  COAST  OFFER 

Even  less  definite  than  the  information  of  the  Bel- 
gian offer  is  that  concerning  the  Murman  coast,  Lon- 
don Times,  September  16.  This  offer,  claimed  to  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  his  government  by  the  Ger- 
man Minister  at  Helsingfors,  is  briefly  as  follows: 
"The  German  Government  will  refrain  from  attack- 
ing Eastern  Karelia  on  condition  that  the  Allied 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  that  district  and  from  the 
Murman  Coast."  The  German  papers  as  a  whole 
have  remained  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Murman 
coast  offer. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  motives  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  making  these  peace  moves,  they 
are  clearly  a  part  of  the  same  peace  offensive.  Taken 
separately  or  collectively,  they  reveal  a  conciliatory 
effort,  and  are  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  "speech- 
making"  program  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Solf.  Whether 
designed  as  a  bid  for  time,  peace  propaganda  for 
neutral  and  enemy  consumption,  or  a  tonic  for  Ger- 
many's weakening  morale,  is  not  for  this  summary  to 
decide. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

Coming  Allied  Attacks 
Almost  all  the  German  papers  are  interested  in 
the  question:  "Is  Foch  going  to  continue  his  attacks?' 
A  typical  reply  is  that  given  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
September  14,  by  General  Baron  von  Ardenne,  who 
thinks  that  the  struggle  has  not  yet  reached  its  climax. 
Some  military  writers  reassure  the  public  by  stating 
that  henceforth  the  battle  line  will  present  no  more 
salients,  and  will  offer  no  opportunity  for  flank  at- 
tacks, Foch's  favorite  strategy.    The  only  other  possi- 
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bility  is  a  series  of  frontal  attacks,  and  they  are  easy 
to  parry.  The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  September  15,  adds 
that  the  Hindenburg  line  will  defy  all  attempts  at 
rupture.  However,  new  rectifications  of  the  front 
either  in  Flanders  or  the  Laonais  are  possible  (Koeln- 
hche  Volkszeitung,  September  17).  The  Muenchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  September  14,  believes  that  the 
American  attack  on  St.  Mihiel  was  only  a  prelude  to 
major  operations  in  Alsace.  "This  is  an  idea  dear  to 
France  and  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  with  its 
possibilities  of  glory  and  revenge.  Moreover,  it 
would  also  have  political  objectives — i.  e.  certain 
compensation  gages  to  be  used  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence. Foch  possesses  fresh  American  forces  large 
enough  to  undertake  this  move." 

The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  September  17;  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September  17;  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  September  18,  and  other  papers  touch  on 
the  probability  of  an  Allied  offensive  in  the  Woevre, 
between  Verdun  and  Pont-a-Mouson.  They  seem  to 
consider  it  the  most  likely  sector  on  the  front  for  lively 
fighting  in  the  future.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  notes 
that  strong  artillery  activity  continues  in  the  region 
of  Verdun.  "It  is  not  hard  to  interpret  this.  General 
Foch  would  like  to  know  whether  our  Verdun  front  is 


ripe  for  attack,  through  the  removal  of  reserves,  or 
else  he  wishes  us  to  believe  that  he  has  the  will  and  the 
forces  necessary  for  an  attack.  We  must  reckon  on 
both  possibilities." 

Baron  von  Ardenne  writes  as  follows  on  Septem- 
ber 18:  "It  is  to  be  expected  with  certitude  that 
Marshal  Foch  will  continue  his  attacks  in  the  St.  Mi- 
hiel region.  His  attempted  break  through  east  of 
Verdun  will  probably  be  repeated.  Ever  since  the 
winter  of  1915  the  French  generals  have  considered 
\erdun  as  a  sally  port  toward  Belgium  or  Lorraine, 
from  which  successful  operations  might  threaten  com- 
munications far  in  the  rear  of  the  German  armies." 

Vorwaerts,  September  14,  says  that  the  invasion 
of  Germany  is  Pershing's  objective,  and  the  recon- 
quest  of  Briey  that  of  Foch.  "The  enemy  attacks  in 
front  of  Thiaucourt  will  probably  continue  with  vio- 
lence. Thirteen  kilometers  north  of  that  town  is  the 
Lorraine  frontier,  while  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Woevre  Plain,  against  which  are  directed  the 
French  attacks,  lie  the  factories  of  Briey.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  French  tried  to  conquer  this 
precious  mineral  region  and  the  Americans  to  invade 
Germany.  But  the  fortress  of  Metz  lies  in  the  road; 
it  will  break  up  all  such  hopes." 
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The  Austro-German  Peace  Offensive 
The  reaction  of  the  British  press  to  the  various 
German  speeches,  articles,  and  "peace  moves"  exam- 
ined in  the  last  number  of  the  Press  Review  brings 
clearly  into  view  the  opinions  entertained  by  various 
sections  of  the  British  public  on  the  subject  of  peace 
negotiations.  But  prior  to  the  discussion  of  these  it 
must  be  noted  that  such  differences  of  opinion  as  exist 
in  Great  Britain  relate  not  so  much  to  the  actual  terms 
upon  which  peace  should  be  coucluded  as  to  the  time 
and  conditions  suitable  for  the  initiation  of  peace 
discussions. 

BRITISH  PEACE  TERMS 

Concerning  actual  terms,  indeed  there  is  fairly 
substantial  agreement;  and  where  agreement  is  lack- 
ing, it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  questions  of 
internal  politics  are  involved.  Three  peace  pro- 
grams have  received  the  endorsement  of  the  public, 
those  sketched  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Gorge 
and  President  Wilson  on  January  5  and  January  8, 
and  that  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1917,  and  adopted  and  amplified 
by  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference 
last  February.  (See  Press  Review  for  December  28, 
1917,  for  January  6  and  15,  and  March  1,  1918). 

The  Labor  program  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  Not 
only  complete  liberation,  but  reparation,  is  to  be  se- 
cured for  Belgium.    Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  to  be 
severed  from  Germany  and  permitted  by  plebiscite 
to  decide  their  own  futures.    The  Balkan  States  are 
to  be  evacuated  and  the  Balkan  peoples  granted  un- 
limited right  of  self-determination.    Italian  commu- 
nities beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
are  to  be  united  with  that  Kingdom.    Germany  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  any  "open  or  diguised"  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  provinces;  while  Poland  is  to 
be  reunited  and  independent.    Palestine,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  are  to  be  freed  from  Turk- 
ish domination.   While  the  dismemberment  of  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  is   not  proposed,  the  claims  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  Jugo-Slavs  and  other  subject 
peoples  to  independence  are  endorsed.  Captured 
colonies  in  tropical  Africa  are  to  be  controlled  under 
international  agreement.    It  is  finally  declared  that 
the  war  must  not  be  followed  by  the  economic  boy- 
cott of  any  country  or  countries. 

As  between  these  three  programs  few  marked  dif- 
ferences existed  at  any  time,  "we  may  say  in  a  sen- 
tence," declared  the  representatives  of  British  Labor, 
"that  President  Wilson's  program  is,  in  essential  re- 
spects, so  similar  to  that  which  the  British  Labor 
Party  has  put  forward  that  we  need  not  discuss  any 
point  of  difference  in  detail"  (see  Press  Review,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1918).    Even  as  between  the  views  of  Mr, 


Lloyd  George  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  British  Labor  on  the  other,  such  diver- 
gences as  did  exist  have  been  largely  obliterated  by 
subsequent  events.    It  is  now  rather  amusing  to  re- 
member the  protests  made  against  the  Premier's  dic- 
tum that  "Russia  can  only  be  saved  by  her  own  peo- 
ple" (Times,  January  7).    Today  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  parties  and  sections  arise  mainly 
on  questions  of  interpretation  or  degree.  Whether 
Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  ceded  outright  to  France,  or 
first  "disannexed"  and  given  the  right  of  self  deter- 
mination; whether  Germany  shall  be  permanently  dis- 
possessed of  her  African  colonies,  or  whether  she 
may  be  allowed  to  win  them  back  by  giving  guaran- 
tees of  her  political  regeneration  and  her  determina- 
tion to  make  pacific  and  humane  use  of  her  overseas 
possessions:  such  discussions  represent  the  extreme 
of  disagreement  in  all  but  one  case.    And  the  one 
case,  which  concerns  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
boycott  against  the  Central  Powers  after  the  war,  is 
bound  up  with  that  most  controversial  question  of 
British  internal  politics — the  respective  advantages 
of  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

dictated  vs.  negotiated  peace 
Yet  this  liberal  measure  of  agreement  regarding 
peace  terms  has  made  all  the  more  apparent^  the 
marked  difference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  re- 
garding the  time  at  which,  and  the  conditions  under 
which,  peace  negotiations  should  properly  begin.  The 
people  have  in  fact  been  divided  roughly  into  two 
great  groups,  of  which  one  has  demanded  that  peace 
shall  be  negotiated  as  soon  as  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Allies  be- 
comes apparent;  while  the  other  has  insisted  that 
peace  shall  be  dictated  when  the  military  situation 
permits  such  dictation  to  be  made. 

The  advocates  of  a  dictated  peace  include  the 
Government,  the  bulk  of  the  old  Unionist  and  Lib- 
eral parties,  a  large  number  of  Radicals,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  Labor  group.  The 
main  argument  of  the  reasoned  majority  is  that  only 
military  defeat,  brought  home  by  the  dictation  of 
peace  terms,  will  teach  Germany  that  the  world  pos- 
sesses forces  which  are  stronger  than  those  of  any 
one  nation  and  which  are  capable  of  punishing  mili- 
tary aggression.  By  this  means  only  will  permanent 
peace  he  secured  (see  letter  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in 
the  Times,  August  26). 

The  supporters  of  peace  by  negotiation  include 
the  bulk  of  Labor  representatives,  the  majority  of  the 
Socialists,  a  large  number  of  Radicals,  and  a  few 
Liberals  and  Unionists.  The  moderate  section  fol- 
low either  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  or  Lord  Lans- 
downe;  the  extremists — i.  e.,  the  pacifists — Mr.  Ram- 
say MacDonald  and  other  active  propagandists.  Here 
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the  argument  consists  of  two  parts.  Everything  pos- 
sihle  must  he  done  to  avoid  the  heavy  sacrifices  of 
man-power  and  human  wealth,  the  suffering  and  want, 
inseparable  from  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Moreover,  any  peace  which  leaves  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion and  of  conquest  by  Jorce  among  the  peoples  of 
one  side  must  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  fu- 
ture war.  The  pacifists,  who  are  eager  to  secure  peace 
at  once  on  almost  any  terms  which  will  include  inde- 
pendence and  some  reparation  for  Belgium,  consti- 
tute a  relatively  small  element. 

Prior  then,  to  the  beginning  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  ""peace  moves;"  not  even  the  "peace  by 
negotiation'  group  had  given  indications  of  an  in- 
clination to  consent  to  inconclusive  terms.  Their  de- 
sire for  negotiation  gave  ground  for  some  fear  that 
they  would  urge  premature  action,  but  this  fear  has 
very  recently  been  lessened  by  the  action  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  units  of  the  whole  group.  On 
September  4  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  a  body  rep- 
resenting 90  per  cent  of  the  organized  Labor  of  Great 
Britain,  passed  two  very  significant  resolutions.  Of 
these  one  declared  that  the  war  should  result  in  the 
destruction,  or  at  least  the  reduction  to  impotence,  of 
every  force  which  could  separately  and  secretly  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world  (Times,  September  5). 
Vague  as  this  is,  it  represents  an  approach  to  the 
'"peace  by  dictation"  point  of  view.  The  second  reso- 
lution specified  that  peace  negotiations  should  begin 
'"immediately  the  enemy,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  evacuates  France  and  Belgium."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  resolutions  represent  a 
compromise  between  the  two  points  of  view,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  attitude  of  Labor  has  stiffened  in  re- 
sponse both  to  the  improved  military  situation  and 
to  the  unscrupulous  treatment  of  Russia  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

A.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE 
PRELIMINARY  MOVES 
An  examination  of  press  comment  on  the  prelim- 
inary "moves,"  such  as  the  speeches  of  Count  Czer- 
nin  and  Burian  and  Herr  Solf,  is  of  interest  as  show- 
ing in  how  far  the  Central  Powers  could  have  expected 
a  favorable  reply  to  the  Austrian  note. 

I.      THE  UNIONIST  PRESS 

Of  the  Unionist  papers,  a  certain  group  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  views  very  closely  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Government,  through  the  connection  of 
their  proprietors  with  the  administration.  Of  these 
papers,  the  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily  Express, 
and  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette  are  representative.  Need- 
less to  say  they  stand  for  dictated  peace  and  consider 
thai  negotiations  at  the  present  juncture  would  be  use- 
li  ss  or  worse.  The  Daily  Express,  September  12,  de- 
clared  that  "there  can  be  no  bargaining,  no  give  and 
take."    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  September  10 

arned  its  ceaders  that  Germany,  "since  she  has 
1  iled  to  bludgeon  the  Allies  into  defeat,  must  try 
talk  them  out  of  victory."  The  Times,  which  had 
■'revioiisly  been  sure  that  Germany's  rulers  did  not 

ntertain  "the  slightest  idea  of  submitting  to  the  peace 


which  the  Allies  are  pledged  to  impose  upon  her" 
(September  10),  decided  that  von  Payer's  speech 
must  "close  the  door  on  peace  talk  of  all  kinds"  (Sep- 
tember 14).  The  peace  terms  laid  down  sometimes 
go  beyond  the  conventional  program.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  September  9,  decided  that  Germany  "has  at  • 
any  rate  knocked,  the  bottom  out  of  'No  Indemnities' 
as  an  article  in  any  peace  program."  As  regards  the 
German  colonies,  there  was  general  consent  to  the 
most  uncompromising  position.  In  response  to  the 
publication  by  the  Government  on  September  12 
of  an  official  Blue  Book  dealing  with  German  atrocit 
ties,  the  Times,  September  12,  voiced  the  views  of  its 
contemporaries  when  it  declared  that  to  restore  "any 
natives"  to  German  masters  would  be  to  become  "de- 
liberate accomplices"  to  German  outrages  committed 
upon  them. 

The  views  of  the  remainder  of  the  Unionist  press 
offer  no  notable  variation.  Here  are  fresh  warnings 
that  the  autumn  will  bring  "insidious  peace  offers" 
(Daily  Telegraph,  September  11)  which  may  place 
the  country  "in  grave  peril  of  being  cajoled  into  de- 
feat" (Sheffield  Telegraph,  September  10).  The 
Prime  Minister  won  warm  approval  when  he  declared 
on  September  12:  "Prussian  military  power  must 
not  only  be  beaten,  but  Germany  herself  must  know, 
and  the  German  people  must  know,  that  their  rulers 
have  outraged  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  that  the 
Prussian  strength  cannot  protect  them  from  punish- 
ment" (Birmingham  Post  and  Daily  Telegraph,  both 
of  September  13).  The  Allied  Nations,  said  the 
Morning  Post,  September  12,  have  obligations  which 
"can  be  fulfilled  by  a  dictated  peace  .  .  .  and 
by  no  other  means.  .  .  .  A  peace  by  consent,  on 
what  terms  soever,  would  be  a  German  peace."  The 
Yorkshire  Post,  September  12,  seemed  content  to 
agree  with  the  Government  that  the  disposal  of  the 
captured  German  colonies  could  be  left  to  the  de^ 
cision  of  a  peace  conference  acting  on  principles  of 
humane  treatment  and  self-determination,  but  the 
bulk  of  its  contemporaries  declare  flatly  against 
"helpless  colored  races  ever  being  replaced  under 
the  domination  of  the  German  ogre"  (Birmingham 
Post,  September  12).  The  demand  for  indemnities 
is  voiced  by  the  Morning  Post,  September  14,  which 
insists  that  all  "wanton  destruction"  be  paid  for,  such 
payment  including  "the  replacement,  ship  for  ship, 
of  mercantile  tonnage  sunk  by  German  submarines." 
The  Outlook,  September  14,  declares  that  "if  ample 
atonement  cannot  be  exacted  by  the  close  of  the  war, 
punishment  will  be  extended  for  such  a  period  as  may 
be  deemed  equitable."  This  punishment  is  to  be  ap- 
plied through  an  economic  boycott.  "It  needs  only 
an  agreement  between  the  Entente  peoples  to  have  nO 
intercourse  with  Germans  after  the  war  and  the  pun- 
ishment is  assured." 

II.     THE  LIBERAL  PRESS 

Concerning  the  views  of  the  Liberal  press,  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  precise.  The  middle  position  occupied 
by  these  papers  makes  for  differences  in  points  of 
view  as  between  different  papers,  and  even,  at  times, 
for  certain  inconsistencies  within  the  views  of  a  sin- 
gle paper.   That  Germany  must  suffer  military  defeat 
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if  generally  conceded.  "Germany,  the  apostle  of 
physical  force,"  says  the  Westminster  Gazette,  Sep- 
tember 11,  "accepts  no  other  tribunal  and  recognizes 

no  other  principle  The  war,  then,  must 

be  grimly  fought  to  the  stage  at  which  Germany  bows 
to  the  logic  to  which  alone  she  gives  assent."  The 
Glasgow  Herald,  September  11,  expresses  the  same 
thought:  "Let  us  continue  to  believe  that  the  best 
preacher  of  peace  at  the  present  moment  is  not  Czer- 
nin,  but  Foch."  Yet  there  is  little  talk  of  the  actual 
dictation  of  peace  terms.  Both  of  the  papers  just 
quoted  welcome  the  speeches  of  Counts  Czernin  and 
Burian  and  Herr  von  Payer  as  indicating  the  growth 
of  wisdom  among  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers,  al- 
though they  are  as  ready  as  the  Unionist  papers  to 
reject  what  small  amount  of  concession  to  Allied 
views  is  contained  within  them.  It  is  again  notable 
that  the  praise  given  to  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
of  September  12  relates  to  those  parts  of  it  which  in- 
dicated a  certain  moderation  in  the  official  point  of 
view.  "Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  said  the  Daily  Chronicle,^ 
September  13,  "believes  in  a  'just  and  durable  peace,' 
not  a  vindictive  one.  .  .  .  These  are  the  accents 
of  a  statesman." 

Another  strongly  marked  difference  appears  in 
the  emphasis  given  to  certain  concrete  war  aims  and 
peace  terms.  In  the  Liberal  press  all  references  to 
economic  boycott  and  indemnities  disappear,  al- 
though the  Westminster  Gazette,  September  11,  makes 
a  rather  vague  demand  that  Germany  shall  make  full 
amends  to  the  States  it  has  so  grievously  injured. 
The  most  prominent  place  among  war  aims  is  taken 
bv  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  the  Unionist  press 
shows  little  interest;  and  the  Premier  is  commended 
for  granting  the  admission  of  a  Germany  purged  of 
militarism  to  membership  (Star,  September  13). 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  September  11,  insists  that 
this  must  involve  general  disarmament. 

III.     THE  RADICAL-LABOR-SOCIALIST  PRESS 

If  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  generalize  concern- 
ing the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Liberal  press,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  as  much  in  the  case  of  papers 
representing  the  Radical,  Labor,  and  Socialist  groups. 
Yet  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  do  something  of  just 
this  sort.    Radical  views  shade  into  those  of  Labor 
leaders  and  Socialists,  and  there  is  many  a  period- 
ical which  belongs  as  much  to  all  three  groups  as  to 
any  one.    On  the  other  hand,  marked  differences  ap- 
pear, more  between  the  "right,"  the  "center,"  and 
"left"  of  the  tripartite  group,  as  a  whole,  than  between 
the  three  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.    In  other 
words,  each  of  the  three  elements  contains  advocates 
of  a  dictated  peace  on  the  "right,"  pacifists  on  the 
"left,"  and  a  center  majority  composed  of  persons 
who  repudiate  alike  pacifism  and  peace  dictation. 
The  Radical,  Labor,  and  Socialist  press,  however,  has 
stood  rather  constantly  either  for  the  middle  or  the 
pacifist  view,  leaving  the  advocates  of  a  dictated 
peace  to  find  the  endorsement  of  their  opinions  within 
Unionist  sheets.    There  is,  finally,  a  very  narrow  line 
between  Liberal  opinion  and  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Radical-Labor-Socialist  group.    This  point  will 


receive  further  discussion  later  on.  It  is  finally  worlb 
remembering  the  very  special  importance  which  at- 
taches to  the  whole  group.  In  the  first  place,  it  rep- 
resents something  like  one-half  of  the  British  people, 
and,  while  it  does  not  yet  possess  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  predominant  influence  in  political  affair.^,  the 
power  of  its  members  to  embarrass  the  Governim-ni 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  through  strikes  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again. 

The  close  approximation  between  Liberal  opinion 
and  moderate  Radical-Labor-Socialist  opinion  ap- 
pears on  the  most  important  point  of  all — in  the  de- 
termination of  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  peace  negotiations  may  properly  be  begun. 
The  absolute  defeat  of  the  intransigent  circle  of  sol- 
diers and  politicians  now  controlling  Germany  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary.  Unless  the  German  peo- 
ple take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  this  defeat  must 
be  administered  by  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  "peace  terms"  demanded 
are  sufficiently  exacting  to  met  the  approval  of  most 
of  the  dictated  peace  advocates,  no  talk  of  actual 
dictation  is  to  be  found. 

These  points  were  well  illustrated  in  two  articles 
which  appeared  before  the  Austrian  note.  The  first 
appeared  in  the  New  Statesman,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  influential  weekly  exponent  of  Radical 
principles  and  the  organ  of  the  Fabian  Socialists.  In 
discussing  the  rumor  that  the  German  ministry  would 
be  reconstituted  to  include  Herr  Solf,  Herr  Erzberger. 
and  Herr  Scheidemann,  the  New  Statesman  (Septem- 
ber 14)  asks  whether  such  reconstitution  would  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  real  reformation  in  Germany, 
and  replies  in  the  following  terms:  "We  shall  find 
the  answer  if  we  remember  President  Wilson's  propo- 
sition that  the  pre-requisite  for  future  European  peace 
is  final  defeat  of  Hohenzollernism.  .  .  .  The  de- 
feat may  be  either  military  or  political,  either  for- 
eign or  domestic;  but  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and 
it  must  be  altogether  too  absolute  and  unequivocal  to 
be  glossed  over  or  palliated  or  recovered  from.    .  . 

The  Allies  have  it  in  their  power  to  compass  this 
defeat  by  military  forces,  and  they  will  betray  their 
trust  and  all  that  their  dead  have  died  for  if  they 
hold  their  hand  on  account  of  any  internal  German 
changes  that  do  not  involve  it  unmistakably." 

Quite  as  notable  an  expression  of  the  same  view 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  greatest  of 
Radical  dailies,  on  September  13:  "Victory  there 
must  be,  palpable,  acknowledged  victory,  because 
without  such  victory  the  peace  we  desire  cannot  be 
obtained  ...  not  only  the  victory  of  arms,  but 
the  victory  of  civilization.  When  our  arms  can  im- 
pose the  conditions — not  extreme  conditions,  but  just 
and  salutary  conditions — which  the  freedom  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  its  civilization  demand,  then 
the  true  victory  will  have  been  obtained." 

It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  deduce  from 
these  extracts  the  conversion  of  both  papers  to  the 
peace  by  dictation  policy.  In  any  case,  the  line  be- 
tween is  thin  indeed  and  the  Radical  position  is  seen 
to  be  at  least  as  firm  as  that  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
press.  Just  how  the  Radicals  have  arrived  at  this 
position  is  shown  by  the  Guardian  for  September  11 : 
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"If  it  was  fruitless  to  talk  of  this  or  that  bargain  or 
mutual  concession  this  time  last  year,  it  is  doubly 
useless  now,  since  the  public  have  seen  the  use  to 
which  Germany  could  put  the  helplessness  of  Russia." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Labor  war  aims  are 
firmly  adhered  to.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
international  control  of  tropical  colonies  receive  espe- 
cial emphasis. 

Even  among  most  of  the  papers  of  the  left  wing 
a  certain  stiffening  may  be  found. 

Even  the  Nation  which  has  traveled  steadily  the 
road  to  pronounced  pacifism  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
abuse  the  United  States  and  its  President  for  a  too 
intolerant  attitude  towards  defeatism  demanded  (Sep- 
tember 14)  ""securities  which  must  consist  in  public 
and  unambiguous  declarations  concerning  Belgium 
and  the  East  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  backed  by  the 
formal  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 
.  .  .  The  majority  which  supports  the  coming 
Chancellor  must  make  its  new  resolution  definite. 
It  must  acknowledge  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium  and 
offer  to  restore  that  country  in  its  entirety;  it  must 
acknowledge  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  an  international 
question,  and  repudiate  the  veiled  annexations  which 
Germany  has  made  in  the  East.  The  first  renuncia- 
tion it  must  make  unconditionally;  the  second  and 
the  third  perhaps  on  terms.  Moreover,  the  declara- 
tion must  contain  the  profession  of  readiness  to  enter 
into  a  League  of  Free  Nations,  and  this,  too,  the 
Chancellor  must  adopt  on  behalf  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  German  Empire." 

Of  openly  pacifist  papers,  Common  Sense  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example.  In  its  issue  of  September 
14  it  pleads  for  peace  on  purely  material  grounds, 
without  any  reference  to  rights  and  wrongs,  and  at- 
tempts to  threaten  the  Government  and  the  well-to-do 
classes.  The  following  sentences  may  be  taken  as 
illustrations:  "The  future  again  looks  black  for  Ger- 
many, as  black  in  a  military  sense  as  it  did  two  years 
ago.  Looked  at  with  the  eye  of  the  financier,  of  the 
business  man,  or  the  sober  leader  of  Labor  or  the 
economist,  the  outlook  is  of  course  infinitely  blacker 
for  us  and  for  all  the  belligerents  than  it  was  then." 
Common  Sense  concludes  that  "the  policy  of  No 
Negotiations  and  No  Compromise  is  too  hopeless  and 
too  irrational  to  last  through  another  winter  of  mud 
and  blood." 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AS  A  WHOLE 

What,  then,  might  have  been  inferred  by  Germany 
and  Austria  from  the  British  press  concerning  the  at- 
titude of  the  British  people  toward  peace  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Austrian  note?  As  to  peace  terms 
the  almost  identical  programs  of  Labor  and  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  seem  to  represent  the  sober,  reasoned 
opinion  of  the  people  at  large  and  to  differ  but  slight- 
l>  from  that  of  the  Government.  Unionist  papers  may 
talk  of  indemnities,  of  an  economic  boycott,  and  of 
depriving  Germany  completely  and  pennanently  of 
her  colonies,  but  neither  the  Government  nor  any  or- 
ganization of  recognized  influence  has  ever  subscribed 
lo  doctrines  of  this  sort.  Pacifists  may  whittle  down 
terms  until  nothing  but  justice  to  Belgium  and  re- 


versal "upon  terms"  of  German  acquisitions  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine and  Russia  are  left,  but  they  remain 
a  small  and  discredited  group  opposed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  their  countrymen.  Concern- 
ing the  method  of  making  peace,  the  distance  between 
the  two  great  groups  standing  for  "dictation"  and 
"negotiation"  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  great  after 
all.  To  all  but  the  pacifists  the  defeat  of  the  German 
ruling  classes  is  the  main  object  in  view.  That  this  de- 
feat must  almost  certainly  come  from  without — i.  e.. 
by  a  military  decision — is  conceded  by  most  of  the 
Radical-Labor-Socialist  group.  Room  for  pronounced 
differences  are  of  course  left  as  to  the  determination 
of  the  moment  when  the  defeat  may  be  said  to  have 
arrived,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  steer  a  careful  course.  Since  discussions  must  ac- 
company the  conclusion  as  well  of  a  "dictated"  as  of 
a  "negotiated"  peace,  the  real  points  at  issue  seem 
to  concern  the  terms  to  be  demanded  (on  which  sub- 
stantial agreement  exists)  and  the  moment  chosen  for 
the  commencement  of  discussions. 

B.    THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE 
AUSTRIAN  NOTE 

Beneath  all  the  war  of  words  on  "dictated"  and 
"negotiated"  peace  and  on  a  few  specific  war  aims 
which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  note- 
it  is  reasonably  apparent  that  differences  related 
mainly  to  principles  and  to  terminology — that  all 
parties  being  practically  agreed  that  the  enemy  should 
suffer  defeat  and  accept  certain  terms  were  rather 
"beating  the  air"  in  their  exchange  of  polemics.  The 
same  conclusion  seems  to  hold  good  concerning  the 
reception  of  the  note  itself.  Actual  acceptance  of 
Austria's  invitation  is  nowhere  suggested  save  in  a 
very  few  pacifist  sheets,  and  methods  of  refusal  form 
the  real  basis  of  discussion.  Should  the  refusal  be 
curt  and  final,  a  pronouncement  summoning  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  either  to  submit  to  Allied  terms  or  to 
continue  the  war  at  their  own  cost,  or  should  it  con- 
tain a  persuasive  statement  of  the  Allied  position 
which  should  invite  a  counter-statement  from  Austria 
and  enlighten  the  deceived  people  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers? 

The  policy  of  the  final  refusal  in  the  most  abrupt 
form  was  adopted  by  President  Wilson.  In  a  more 
argumentative  but  no  less  final  fashion,  Mr.  Balfour 
replied  on  September  16  (Times,  September  17). 
His  speech  was  built  around  the  idea  that  "you  can- 
not arrive  at  an  agreement  by  talking  the  matter  over 
unless  there  is  some  misunderstanding  to  be  dis- 
pelled." What  misunderstanding,  he  asked,  could 
there  be?  The  German  Vice-Chancellor,  von  Payer, 
speaking  for  the  "Liberal  wing"  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  "explicit  and  quite  unmistakable" 
in  refusing  reparation  to  Belgium  or  changes  as  to 
the  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  insisting  upon 
a  free  hand  as  to  the  East  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  German  colonies.  Since  Austria  well 
knew  that  these  were  terms  which  the  Allies  could  not 
possibly  accept,  what  could  have  been  her  object  if 
not  to  produce  division,  and  therefore  weakness, 
among  the  Allied  Powers? 

In  considering  the  reception  given  to  the  Austrian 
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note  published  on  September  15,  the  following  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  That  the  note  has  been  treated  by  nearly 
all  of  the  British  press  in  connection  with  the  peace 
offer  made  by  Germany  to  Belgium  and  the  German 
suggestion  for  the  withdrawal  of  German  and  Allied 
troops  from  Karelia. 

(2)  That  the  note  proposed  not  a  discussion  of 
peace  terms,  but  an  exchange  of  ideas  which  should 
reveal  whether  "those  requisite  conditions  exist  which 
offer  a  chance  of  leading  to  prompt  negotiations  for 
peaceJ" 

\   (3)    The  discussions  were  to  be  secret  and  confi- 
dential. 

(4)     Any  conclusions  arrived  at  were  not  to  be 
binding. 

I.     THE  UNIONIST  PRESS 

The  reaction  of  the  Unionist  press  both  on  the 
note  and  on  the  replies  of  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Lan- 
sing needs  little  analysis.    The  papers  of  September 
16  speak  almost  with  one  voice  in  stigmatizing  the 
note  as  a  mere  sham  and  as  emanating  at  least  as 
much  from  Germany  as  from  Austria.    The  Central 
Powers  neither  expected  nor  desired  its  acceptance, 
but  hoped  that  the  initiation  of  peace  discussions 
would  slacken  the  Allied  effort  and  thus  give  time 
fr>  Germany  for  the  reorganization  of  her  armies  and 
the  strengthening  of  her  lines.    Peace  discussions,  or 
even  the  note  itself,  might  also,  it  was  hoped,  occa- 
sion disputes  between  parties  within  the  Allied  coun- 
tries or  between  the  Allied  Powers  themselvs.  The 
rejection  of  the  note  would  enable  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria to  urge  their  people  to  further  efforts,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Allies  are  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  two  Empires  and  will  listen  to  no  reasonable 
proposals.   The  offer  to  Belgium  arouses  equal  scorn. 
Germany  now  wishes  to  shorten  her  front  to  the  nar- 
row space  available  for  military  operations  between 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  which  she  might  hope  to 
defend  with  greatly  reduced  forces.    Even  at  that 
she  refuses  reparation  to -Belgium  and  reserves  a 
right  to  interfere  in  Belgian  affairs  as  protector  to 
the  Flemings.   The  offer  regarding  the  Murman  Coast 
is  especially  important,  since  Germany  has  few  troops 
there  as  compared  with  the.  Allies.    Its  rejection  can 
be.  used  to  embroil  the  Bolsheviks  still  further  with 
the  Allies  and  to  represent  the  Germans  as  the  real 
friends  of  Russia.    Virtually  every  Unionist  paper 
quoted  earlier  in  this  article  expresses  in  some  form 
all  or  part  of  these  views. 

This  being  the  mind  of  the  Unionist  press,  the 
Balfour  and  Lansing  replies  are  in  general  highly 
approved.  The  rather  dramatic  character  of  the  re- 
ply from  the  White  House  earns  for  it  special  com- 
ment. The  Times  (September  18)  hopes  that  Allied 
opinion  will  show  "the  same  severe  good  sense  that 
was  revealed  in  this  curt  and  positive  refusal;"  the 
Daily  Express  of  the  same  date  is  equally  commen- 
datory of  this  "immediate  and  unequivocal"  reply 
by  "the  apostle  of  prompt  diplomacy."  Yet  even 
these  papers,  in  common  with  others  of  the  same 
group,  show  a  tinge  of  uneasiness  over  the  fact  that 


Mr.  Lansing  apparently  acted  without  reference  to 
the  European  Allies.  The  Times,  September  19,  dis- 
cusses the  matter  as  follows: 

"The  'peace  offensive"  and  its  failure  have,  how- 
ever, revived  among  Allied  diplomatists  the  question 
whether  the  Allied  Governments  ought  not  to  estab- 
lish some  unity  of  diplomatic  control  similar  to  the 
unity  already  achieved  in  the  military  sphere  and— 
very  largely — in  the  economic  sphere.  It  is  urged 
that  the  late  peace  offensive  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
preliminary  maneuver.  It  may  soon  be  followed  by 
offensives  more  precise  and  possibly  less  easy  to  meet. 
They  may  require  more  rapid  treatment  than  can  be 
given  by  the  various  Allied  Governments  acting  sepa- 
rately. Even  should  the  Allied  Governments  decide 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  does  not  now  call  for 
a  concerted  Allied  reply — though  on  this  point  opin- 
ions vary — it  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  meet  fu- 
ture emergencies,  and  to  face  them  with  absolute 
unanimity,  the  creation  of  a  'diplomatic  Versailles' 
may  be  indispensable.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  Inter-Allied  organ  presupposes,  however,  the  draft- 
ing of  a  definite  Allied  peace  policy  as  a  basis  upon 
which  Allied  diplomacy  would  stand ;  and  it  is  argued 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  by  the  Allied  Governments 
in  giving  this  matter  earnest  consideration." 

While  only  the  "Allied"  Governments  are  refer- 
red to,  the  United  States  would  presumably  have  rep- 
resentatives at  any  "diplomatic  Versailles."  The 
Daily  Express  of  September  20  uses  the  same  argu- 
ments with  the  same  possible  implication. 

II.     THE  LIBERAL  PRESS 

What  is  distinctive  about  the  tone  of  the  Liberal 
press  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  plea  for  a  mod- 
erate reply  to  the  note.  This  does  not  indeed  always 
occur.  The  Glasgow  Herald  of  September  16,  e.  g., 
rejects  the  note  with  a  scorn  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
its  Unionist  contemporaries.  It  refers  to  one  feature 
of  the  situation  which  escapes  notice  elsewhere.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  "long  tradition  of  regard  for 
the  Austrian  Empire"  which  "still  exercises  a  soften- 
ing, glamorous  influence  over  many  minds  in  this 
country,"  and  sets  itself  to  extinguish  the  glamor. 
It  reminds  its  readers  of  the  guilt  of  Austria  in  help- 
ing to  bring  on  the  war  and  its  present  indifference 
to  the  need  for  removing  "the  poisonous  conditions 
out  of  which  this  war  has  arisen."  There  can  be  no 
compromise  with  the  Central  Empires  which  now  "try 
to  shuffle  past  the  twin  guardians  of  our  peace  portal 
with  a  series  of  'offers'  which  demonstrate  that  Pha- 
roah  is  still  hardening  his  heart."  Further  agree- 
ment with  the  Unionist  point  of  view  is  shown  in  the 
Herald's  conclusion  that  "the  hand"  which  directed 
Austria  into  the  attack  on  Serbia  has  also  impelled 
her  to  this  peace  move. 

But  the  Liberal  point  of  view  finds  truer  expres- 
sion in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  the  same  date. 
The  Gazette  argues  that  the  very  contradiction  be- 
tween the  tone  of  the  note  and  that  of  von  Payer's 
speech  makes  it  virtually  certain  that  the  note  was 
sent  on  Austria's  own  initiative.  Granting  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  Allies  should,  without  consenting  to  the 
proposal,  give  a  "reasoned  and  temperate  reply,"  a 
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"careful  and  serious  argument,"  without  "sneers  and 
jeers."  They  should,  in  the  words  of  President  Wil- 
son, insist  on  "absolutely  open  .  .  .  processes  of 
peace;"  and  "the  nations  should  be  told  in  explicit 
terms  what  general  basis  of  discussion  is  accepted." 

Liberalism,  as  a  whole,  can  therefore  hardly  be 
expected  to  show  much  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
method  of  reply  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Lansing.  The  Star,  September  17,  treats  Mr.  Bal- 
four politely  enough  and  admits  that  his  argument 
is  "unanswerable."  But  it  pleads  that,  should  all  the 
Allies  inquire  jointly  whether  Austria  is  willing  to 
accept  President  Wilson's  terms  as  a  basis  for  con- 
versations, they  would  be  "driving  a  wedge"  between 
Germany  and  her  allies,  and  even,  perhaps,  between 
Germany's  ruling  classes  and  her  people. 

The  same  point  is  raised  by  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette and  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  (September  17  and 
18)  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Lansing's  announcement.  It 
is  politely  conceded  that,  since  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  the  Allies,  President  Wilson  was  justified 
ab  no  one  of  them  would  have  been  in  making  a  sepa- 
rate, answer.  But  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Entente 
is  concerned,  "there  is  everything  to  gain  from  a 
united  joint  declaration,"  which  "ought  to  be  so 
couched  as  to  carry .  a  message  of  hope  and  not  of 
despair  to  the  masses  of  the  population  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary." 

III.     THE  RADICAL-LABOR-SOCIALIST  PRESS 

The  striking  identity  of  views  revealed  by  the 
Liberal  and  Radical  press  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Austrian  note  is  not  entirely  maintained  in  the 
treatment  of  the  note  itself.  Yet  a  careful  study  of 
successive  editorials  produces  a  final  impression  that 
the  Radical  papers  have  failed  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  more  advanced  position  which  some  of  them 
attempted  to  hold.  Some,  indeed,  such  as  the  New 
Statesman  (September  21),  and  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian (September  16),  placed  themselves  on  Liberal 
ground  from  the  start.  Others  returned  to  it  after  an 
impulsive  advance.  Thus  the  Daily  News,  which  on 
September  16  would  find  "no  solid  ground  on  which 
statesmen  sincerely  zealous  for  peace  could  justify 
a  rejection  of  the  Austrian  proposal,"  had  by  Septem- 
ber 17  come  to  the  position  that  the  "reasoned  and 
reasonable  reply"  which  the  occasion  called  for  "need 
not  take  the  form  of  an  immediate  acceptance,"  So, 
too,  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  which,  after  "despair- 
ing of  Allied  diplomacy,"  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Bal- 


four  on  September  17,  demanded  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  "President  Wilson  should  be  brought  to 
Europe  to  act  as  the  Generalissimo  of  Inter-Allied 
diplomacy."  All  of  this  gives  the  impression  that 
some  uncertainty  existed  in  Radical  minds — an  im- 
pression which  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Manchester  Guardian  quite  bitterly  attacks  its  former 
idol,  President  Wilson,  in  its  issue  of  September  18: 
"There  will  be  rejoicing  in  high  official  quarters  at 
Potsdam  today.  .  .  .  Germany  has  obtained  pre- 
cisely the  flat  refusal  she  desired.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's half  hour  is  worth  more  than  one  army  corps 
to  Hindenburg."  But,  after  all,  the  Guardian  will 
agree  to  what  President  Wilson  "must  have  meant," 
i.  e.,  that  discussion  will  be  refused  "until  the  enemy 
accepts  his  (President  Wilson's)  terms  as  a  general 
basis  for  negotiation." 

This  leaves  for  discussion  only  the  relatively  un- 
influential  pacifist  press.  And  here  we  find  the 
Nation  (September  21)  almost  Radical  again.  There 
is  an  unexpected  mildness  in  the  statement  that,  "if 
at  this  stage  we  decline  a  Conference  or  a  Committee 
of  Reference,  we  cannot  .  .  .  deny  to  Austria 
some  general  statement  of  terms,"  nor  fail  to  inquire 
whether  the  Central  Powers  are  willing  to  satisfy  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  the  Allies.  It  remains  for 
the  Labor  Leader  (September  19),  which  the  Hand- 
buch  der  Auslandpresse  for  1918  calls  the  "fuhrende 
Organ  der  pazifistischen  Kriegssopposition  in  Eng- 
land," and  Common  Sense  (September  21),  which 
the  Handbuch  does  not  mention  at  all,  to  demand  an 
immediate  assemblage  of  delegates  around  a  table, 
and  to  declare  that  "the  Eourteen  Points  of  President 
Wilson  must  be  treated  as  a  negotiable  basis,  not  as 
the  fourteen  commandments." 


What,  then,  have  the  Central  Powers  accom- 
plished in  Great  Britain  by  their  speeches  and  moves? 
In  so  far  as  the  British  press  may  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
they  have  shown  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  at 
large  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  people  stand 
unalterably  by  the  peace  programs  of  last  winter  and 
believe  themselves  possessed  of  ample  power  for  put- 
ting these  programs  into  effect.  In  fact,  they  have 
made  it  clear  that,  unless  the  German  armies  can 
compass  such  success  in  the  field  as  present  condi- 
tions seem  definitely  to  forbid,  the  two  Empires  will 
be  compelled  to  accept  (whether  the  term  "dictation" 
or  the  term  "negotiation"  be  used)  a  stated  program 
which  not  even  their  most  extreme  Socialists  would 
be  willing  to  endorse. 
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ENEMY  PRESS — German 

"The  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel" 
The  German  official  version  of  the  retreat,  as 
given  in  the  Wolff  dispatches  for  September  15,  is 
as  follows:    "The  evacuation  had  been  envisaged  for 
years  and  had  been  under  way  for  eight  days.  It 
was  carried  out  tranquilly  and  in  good  order,  unhin- 
dered by  the  American  forces.    In  order  seriously 
to  threaten  the  divisions  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
L  e.,  in  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel  itself— it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  French  to  hold  the  Heights  of 
Combres  and  for  the  Americans  to  push  forward  be- 
yond Thiaucourt.    But  the  former  was  recaptured  by 
German  troops,  while  to  the  south  our  reserves,  op- 
portunely engaged,  broke  the  American  offensive  near 
Thiaucourt."    To  this  statement  the  newspaper  arti- 
cles add  some  interesting  details.    In  particular  they 
dwell  on  the  exaggeration  of  the  American  commu- 
niques. 

Baron  von  Ardenne,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished military  critic  in  Germany,  devotes  a  long 
article  to  the  "Battle  of  St.  Mihiel"  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  for  September  18.    Some  illuminating  ex- 
tracts are  quoted  below.    "The  evacuation  of  the  sali- 
ent on  the  Meuse  was  no  isolated  event.    It  was  part 
of  our  counter  measures  to  meet  the  great  "iron  ring" 
offensive  tactics  of  Marshal  Foch.    .    .    .    The  bat- 
tle began  on  September  12  and  assumed  the  character 
of  an  encircling  and  entrapping  movement,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  Hindenburg's  tactics  on  the  Eastern 
Front.    But  Foch  soon  saw  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations. 

"Even  during  the  last  days  of  August  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  were  preparing  an  attack  on  the 
whole  German  position  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle.  We  knew  that  strong  American  reinforce- 
ments had  been  brought  up  into  line.  Our  German 
High  Command  had  no  intention  of  resisting  the 
storm  in  its  original  positions,  under  unfavorable 
tactical  conditions,  for  that  would  have  cost  sacri- 
fices disproportionate  to  the  advantages.  .  .  .  So 
we  withdrew  to  strong,  well-prepared  positions  be- 
tween Fresnes-en-Woevre  and  Pagny-sur-Moselle  . 

"The  enemy  did  win  some  initial  successes  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  booty  in  prisoners  and 
guns.  But  the  American  communiques  announced 
the  capture  of  13,000  men,  and  it  can  be  definitely 
stated  that  the  number  of  German  missing  did  not 
come  anywhere  near  this  figure.  If  the  American 
estimates  arise  in  the  next  few  days,  the  German  pub- 
lic can  learn  therefrom  a  lesson  on  the  unreliability 
of  the  Allies'  victory  bulletins." 

Herman  Katsch  in  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung 
for  September  17  adds:    "St.  Mihiel  was  lost  the  in- 


stant our  front  was  pierced  at  any  point  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle.  Our  General  Staff  has  al- 
ways taken  account  of  the  danger  threatening  our  posi- 
tions at  Flirey.  At  a  great  distance  behind  this  front 
it  took  astonishing  and  reassuring  measures  of  pre- 
caution. .  .  .  Naturally,  therefore,  the  Americans 
were  able  to  provoke  the  evacuation  of  a  position 
which  had  become  untenable,  and  which,  up  till  that 
time,  we  had  no  reason  whatever  to  abandon." 

The  German  papers  note  the  part  played  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  and  pay  them  a  few  well- 
placed  compliments.    The  Vienna  papers  also  are 
proud  of  this  glorious  co-operation  between  the  two 
allies.    Reichspost,  September  14:    "The  Germans 
evacuated  the  salient  of  St.  Mihiel  in  time.    .    .  . 
The  movements  of  the  German  divisions  were  ef- 
fected methodically,  without  hindrance   from  the 
enemy,  and  under  the  protection  of  troops  designated 
for  that  purpose,  among  which  figured  several  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian regiments.    .    .    .    The  intervention 
of  these  troops  on  the  Western  Front  will  give  the 
enemy  a  symbol  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Central 
Alliance.     Austria-Hungary,  who  is  expecting  an 
Italian  attack,  did  not  hesitate  to  send  infantry  rein- 
forcements to  the  Western  Front,  as  she  had  already 
sent  artillery,  in  order  to  establish  the  community  of 
interests  between  Berlin  and  Vienna." 

Finally,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  September 
20,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  American  commu- 
nique propaganda:  "By  means  of  a  bombastic 
enumeration  of  the  prisoners  and  material  captured 
in  the  little  initial  successes  near  St.  Mihiel,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  uses  the  official  communiques  to 
show  the  strength  and  energy  with  which  its  troops 
overran  the  German  positions.  With  these  trumpets 
America  aims  to  show  her  Allies  how  well  she  can 
fight,  when  acting  independently  and  alone.  Like- 
wise, she  wishes  to  work  on  German  public  opinion. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  such  an  advertising  campaign 
from  the  land  of  America." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Austrian  Note 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  August,  1914,  the 
entire  French  press,  without  regard  to  parties,  is 
unanimous  on  a  question  of  policy.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  morning  papers  of  the  16th  gave  the  Austrian 
note  almost  if  not  quite  in  its  entirety.  What  are 
known  as  "information" — in  contradistinction  to 
party — papers  i.  e.,  the  Matin,  Petit  Parisien,  Jour- 
nal, etc.;  the  reactionary  Action  Francaise,  Gaulois,, 
etc.';  the  conservative  Figaro,  Echo,  Homme  Libre. 
etc.,  and  the  moderate  Socialist  Victoire,  France 
Libre,  Oui,  all  were  agreed  that  the  request  for  a 
conference  was  but  a  clumsy  trap,  to  which  no  at- 
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tention  should  be  paid.  A  discussion  at  this  time 
could  only  be  to  the  advantage  of  Germany.  Since 
her  word  could  not  be  relied  on,  an  armistice  would 
merely  give  her  the  breathing  time  she  so  sorely 
needs.  Should,  as  the  note  suggests,  "military  opera- 
tions not  be  interrupted,"  how,  asks  La  France  Libre, 
"could  the  allied  soldiers  or  our  American  Crusaders 
put  heart  into  their  fighting  if  they  knew  that,  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  laying  down  their  lives,  ob- 
scure plots  were  being  woven  to  make  the  sacrifice 
vain?"  The  hour  of  the  diplomats  will  come  when 
the  soldiers  have  accomplished  their  work. 

The  more  extreme  Socialist  papers  reserved  their 
comment  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  evening  papers 
of  the  16th  agreed  with  their  morning  brothers  that 
no  consideration  should  be  given  the  note,  which  La 
Presse  (reactionary)  calls  "the  Austrian  dream 
waltz." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Socialist  papers, 
Humanite,  Lanterne,  Bataille,  Radical,  etc.,  which 
had  not  spoken  the  day  before,  now  agreed  in  sub- 
stance with  the  rest  of  the  press.  With  this  class  of 
papers  the  Austrian  note  killed  itself  by  the  expres- 
sion "confidential  conversation,"  since  secret  diplo- 
macy of  any  kind  is  precisely  what  they  are  all  fight- 
ing most  bitterly.  While,  however,  agreeing  with 
the  conservative  press  that  the  only  really  clear  thing 
about  the  Austrian  note  is  the  evidence  it  gives  of 
a  yearning  for  peace,  and  that  such  a  conference  as 
the  Central  Powers  wish  cannot  be  granted,  they  de- 
mand that  an  answer  shall  be  made  giving  clearly  in 
a  joint  statement  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies.  U Hu- 
manite considers  that  to  make  no  reply  at  all  would 
be  a  grave  error  and  merely  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Germany  by  strengthening  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  La  Justice  con- 
siders that  we  might  perhaps  talk,  "but  not  secretly." 

The  other  morning  papers  of  the  17th  reiterated 
the  views  given  the  day  before,  but  intensified  by  the 
news  received  since  that,  at  the  same  time  the  Aus- 
trian note  was  sent  to  the  other  Allies,  Germany  had 
made  an  offer  of  separate  peace  to  Belgium.  U Ac- 
tion Francaise  expects  another  peace  offer  to  come 
very  soon  from  Germany,  who,  it  considers,  is 
merely  waiting  until  she  has  further  consolidated  her 
gains  in  the  East. 

Out  of  38  papers  seen,  the  only  discordant  note 
was  struck  by  the  Populaire — the  almost  anarchist 
workingmen's  paper — on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  It 
denounces  the  servility  of  the  morning  papers,  which 
il  describes  as  "working  for  the  implacable  and  fero- 
cious pack  of  war  profiteers."  Elsewhere  in  its  col- 
umns, while  still  holding  on  to  its  usual  conviction 
that  the  German  masses  are  only  waiting  for  Allied 
encouragement  to  rise,  it  concedes  that  no  confer- 
ence such  as  suggested  can  be  agreed  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  insists  that  an  answer  must  be  made 
which  shall  be  "not  a  simple  rejection,  but  shall  con- 
sider the  eventuality  of  a  prompt  peace  and  formu- 
late the  essential  clauses  of  such  a  peace  with  pre- 
cision." 

With  this  exception,  the  French  press  appears, 
as  stated  in  some  papers,  to  be  perfectly  content  "to 


intrust  the  whole  matter  to  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
and  Wilson." 

The  St.  Mihiel  Attack 

Confronted  with  the  extremely  reserved  official 
communiques  of  the  early  stages  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
attack,  and  held  well  in  hand  by  the  official  censor, 
the  French  press  of  September  13-14  could  say  lit- 
tle more  than  "at  last"  and  resign  itself  to  an  abun- 
dance of  conjectures  on  the  meaning  of  the  action. 
Oui,  September  14,  1918,  speaks  for  all  when  it  says: 
"The  first  official  communiques  have  announced  the 
American  attack  in  terms  of  a  studied  modesty  which 
have  by  no  means  satisfied  the  ardent  and  sympa- 
thetic curiosity  with  which  the  people  of  France  fol- 
low the  operations  of  the  army  of  General  Pershing." 

That  the  operation  was  awaited  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  expectancy  by  the  French  people  is 
evident  from  the  rather  pointed  comments  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  generally  known  in  advance  out- 
side of  official  circles.  "Everyone  was  speaking  of 
the  new  offensive  that  the  Americans  were  going  to 
commence  in  the  near  future;  they  spoke  too  much 
of  it  even"  (Victoire,  September  14).  The  Informa- 
tion, September  14,  referred  to  the  attack  as  "the 
thing  that  one  awaited,  but  could  not  mention,"  and 
added:  "The  movement  of  troops  east  awakened 
suspicion,  and  our  friends  from  America,  in  their 
generous  ardor,  could  not  hide  their  joy  in  going  to 
battle." 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  its  attack  were 
outlined  by  resumes  of  the  military  operations  on 
this  front  since  1914  and  their  result.  That  the  task 
allotted  to  the  American  Army  was  not  an  easy  one 
was  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  commentators,  for, 
as  the  Petit  Journal,  September  13,  remarked,  the 
present  action  was  not  one  of  movement,  but  one 
against  strongly  held  positions.  That  the  Germans 
should  have  desired  to  retain  the  salient  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  advantages  of  the  first  order  ac- 
crued therefrom:  (1)  the  encirclement  of  Verdun  by 
the  east;  (2)  the  interception  of  the  Commercy-Ver- 
dun  railroad  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  (3)  the  maintenance 
of  the  Briey  basin,  far  from  the  range  of  artillery 
fire. 

A  brief  mention  in  the  London  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  that  "in  reality  the  present  effort  is  for  lim- 
ited objectives  only,"  was  generally  quoted  or  refer- 
red to  by  the  French  press  in  articles  treating  of  the 
significance  of  the  action.  Comment  thereon  fol- 
lowed two  lines,  which  gradually  converged  when  the 
full  results  of  the  operations  were  known.  In  the 
earlier  reviews  of  the  situation  apparent  effort  was 
exerted  to  guard  against  excessive  hopes  for  results 
of  immediate  and  striking  consequences.  "The  sig- 
nificance," points  out  Oui,  September  13,  1918,  "is 
not  in  square  meters  taken  or  prisoners  taken,"  but 
in  the  fact  that  "American  determination  has  brought 
about  the  miracle  of  throwing  into  the  battle  an  army 
in  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  all  was  still  lacking." 

.  .  .  This  is  significant  for  the  future  of  the 
struggle  rather  than  for  the  present.  The  Victoire, 
September  13,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  objec- 
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tive,  eventual  if  not  actual:  "Metz  and  the  metal 
basin  of  the  two  Lorraines,  the  key  to  Germany  from 
a  military  point  of  view." 

But  as  the  more  complete  account  of  the  attack 
became  available  comment  began  to  play  upon  its 
more  material  and  immediate  ends.  The  Matin,  Sep- 
tember 15,  held  that  the  liberation  of  the  railroad 
was  the  great  point,  and,  in  the  following  edition: 
"Today  our  communications  are  re-established  in  all 
their  amplitude.  Looked  at  in  this  aspect,  the  vic- 
tory of  yesterday  is  not  only  the  liberation  of  a  vio- 
lated portion  of  our  soil  and  of  the  old,  little  city 
of  St.  Mihiel,  so  long  polluted;  it  is  still  essentially 
strategic.  It  presents  itself,  whatever  else  may  be 
the  immediate  intentions  of  the  Allied  Command, 
as  the  realized  preface  of  eventual  and  more  vast  de- 
signs." 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient 
Regardless  of  political  affiliations,  the  British 
press  greets  the  American  operations  at  St.  Mihiel 
with  unqualified  gratification,  as  well  as  with  an  un- 
doubted feeling  of  relief.  The  independent  and  suc- 
cessful action  of  the  American  Army  brings  to  a 
close  what  would  appear  to  have  been  a  period  of 
much  suspense  for  the  British  public.  The  Morning 
Post  indicates  this  sentiment  in  an  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  entitled  "A  Sun-rise  in  the  West."  "In 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  Allied  troops  we  are 
now  witnessing  the  entrance  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  led  by  General  Pershing,  and  inspired  with 
the  cool,  determined,  and  formidable  zeal  of  the 
American  spirit.  Until  now,  with  their  customary 
chivalrous  courtesy,  the  Americans  have  been  fight- 
ing alongside  French  and  British  troops,  while  their 
own  separate  command  was  a-preparing.  The  Allies 
most  cordially  appreciate  the  generous  and  admirable 
help  of  the  Americans,  who  before  their  advance  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector  have  done  most  notable  service. 
But  General  Pershing's  present  enterprise  marks  a 
definite  epoch  in  the  war.  For  the  moment  for  which 
the  Allies  have  so  tenaciously  endured  has  now  come. 
The  tremendous  force  of  the  Western  Republic  is 
beginning  to  tell.  Since  America  joined  the  Allies 
they  have  been  expecting  the  event,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  anticipated  it  would  arrive  so  soon." 

The  Birmingham  Post,  September  13,  says: 
"Once  and  for  all  they  (the  American  Army)  have 
demonstrated  beyond  possibility  of  question  that  they 
are  worthy  of  all  the  trust  we  have  placed  in  them;" 
while  the  Daily  Mail,  September  14,  with  almost  ex- 
plosive satisfaction,  entitles  an  editorial  "America 
Has  Made  Good,"  and  the  Morning  Post  ends  the 
editorial  above  quoted  in  these  words:  "The  rulers 
of  Germaany  claim  to  have  put  out  the  sun  in  the 
East.  They  now  discover  a  portent — it  is  rising  in 
the  West." 

The  deepest  significance,  however,  which  the 
Times  sees  in  the  American  operation  is  expressed 
thus  on  September  14: 

"For  all  the  Allied  nations  the  deep  interest  of 
the  American  victory  lies,  not  so  much  in  its  results, 


which  were  substantial  and  valuable,  but  in  the  fact 
that  a  great  United  States  force  has  gone  into  battle 
acting  separately  and  on  its  own  account.  Now  that 
a  powerful  American  Army,  complete  in  every  de- 
tail and  directed  by  American  Generals,  has  been  in 
action  on  the  Western  Front,  and  has  almost  instantly 
attained  a  remarkable  triumph,  the  German  nation 
will  begin  to  realize  as  it  has  never  done  the  over- 
whelming and  decisive  character  of  the  new  factor 
which  is  emerging  in  the  war.  The  German  General 
Staff  has  made  many  amazing  blunders,  but  it  never 
made  a  worse  or  more  egregious  error  than  when  it 
sincerely  believed  the  United  States,  either  from  lack 
of  ships  or  lack  of  capacity  to  raise  great  armies, 
could  not  'deliver  the  goods.'  " 

The  same  viewpoint  appears  notably  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  the  same  date,  which  refers  particularly 
to  the  effect  of  the  American  operation  on  the  Ger- 
man Government:  "The  German  High  Command  is 
now  aware  of  the  precise  whereabouts  of  General 
Pershing  and  the  American  Army,  which  have  been 
for  some  time  a  matter  of  general  speculation,  and 
no  one  in  Berlin  is  likely  after  this  experience  to  re- 
peat the  fatuous  exclamation  of  'Thank  God!'  which 
was  attributed  to  a  highly  placed  German  Minister 
when  the  news  arrived  that  America  had  entered  the 
War."  Along  the  same  lines  the  Sheffield  Telegraph, 
September  14,  says:  "However  successful  the  mili- 
tary results  of  General  Pershing's  attack,  we  do  not 
think  they  will  exceed  in  importance  the  moral  effects 
both  on  the  German  Army  and  the  German  people." 

The  statements  of  the  German  High  Command  to 
the  effect  that  the  retreat  from  the  salient  had  been 
planned  for  many  years  is  in  no  instance  permitted 
to  detract  from  the  American  victory.  The  Times, 
September  14,  suggests  that  "the  German  Higher 
Command  must  have  been  still  in  the  stage  of  'con- 
sideration' when  the  American  blow  fell;"  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian  on  the  same  date,  referring  to 
the  withdrawal  by  the  enemy  from  the  salient,  de- 
clares: "He  counted  without  the  vigor  and  speed  of 
an  attack  which  in  one  day  had  reduced  the  distance 
between  his  flanks  from  20  miles  to  10  and  compelled 
him  to  sacrifice  the  best  half  of  his  plan  of  retreat." 
Other  publications  offer  the  same  line  of  thought  to 
the  effect  that,  even  if  full  credence  is  given  to  the 
German  statements  of  plans  for  a  withdrawal,  the 
American  Army  forestalled  the  actual  retirement. 

The  actual  conduct  of  the  operation  and  the  pre- 
liminary preparations  receive  unstinted  commenda- 
tion. The  speed,  precision,  and  completeness  with 
which  the  attack  was  carried  out  are  the  factors  most 
noted  in  the  press.  The  Times,  September  14,  re- 
marks: "The  blow  was  neat,  quick,  and  complete. 
The  American  troops  clipped  off  the  salient  with  a 
single  movement.  We  rejoice  that  the  first  great 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  United  States  forces 
on  the  Western  Front  has  had  such  swift  and  dra- 
matic results.  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  same 
date  says:  "What  they  set  out  to  do  they  have  ac- 
complished in  full.  ...  It  may  well  be  imagined 
with  what  spirit  and  determination  the  American  di- 
visions moved  to  the  attack  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  with  what  care  the  preparations  had  been  made 
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beforehand  by  General  Pershing  and  his  Staff.  They 
have  won,  we  repeat,  a  striking  triumph,  and  we  re- 
joice most  heartily  at  a  success  which  may  prove  to 
mark  a  definite  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign." The  Manchester  Guardian,  September  14, 
epitomizes  the  viewpoint  of  the  press  as  follows:  "It 
is  as  swift  and  neat  an  operation  as  any  in  the  war, 
and  perhaps  the  most  heartening  of  all  its  features 
is  the  proof  it  gives'that  the  precision,  skill,  and  im- 
agination of  American  leadership  is  not  inferior  to 
the  spirit  of  the  troops." 

ALLIED  PRESS — Italian 

Italy  and  the  Austrian  Peace  Tentative 
The  Austrian  note  of  September  15  is  repudiated 
in  no  uncertain  terms  by  both  the  Government  and 
the  press.  According  to  UEpoca  (Orlando's),  Sep- 
tember 17,  the  move  is  considered  in  political  circles 
at<  a  new  deception  and  as  an  attempt  to  gain  time. 
Ii<  view  of  the  military  situation,  an  acceptance  of 
peace  proposals  at  this  time  would  be  entirely  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Entente. 

Some  discussion  is  to  be  found  concerning  the 
policy  which  will  be  pursued  by  the  Vatican.  "It  is 
generally  believed,"  says  the  Corriere  della  Sera 
(Liberal)  for  September  17,  "that  no  steps  will  be 
taken  in  the  matter  there  before  the  dispositions  of 
the  Entente  Governments  are  known.  Since  the  Vati- 
can is  assured  that  Austria's  proposal  will  be  doomed 
to  failure,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  Vatican  di- 
plomacy to  break  its  reserve.  ...  To  give  sup- 
port  to  the  Austro-German  proposition  at  this  time 
would  be  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Entente.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  the  Vatican  will  take  note  of  the  pro-  ; 
posal  and  maintain  an  entirely  passive  attitude." 

The  press  for  September  16-17  is  unanimously 
confident  that  the  peoples  and  the  governments  con-  j 
cerned  will  refuse  the  proposal,  affirming  again  that 
the  only  basis  of  peace  is  to  be  found  in  the  terms 
already  proposed  a  number  of  times  by  the  Entente. 
Most  of  the  papers  called  the  note  hypocritical  and 
insincere;  some  see  in  it  a  plain  confession  of  the 
terrible  moral  and  economic  conditions  of  Austria, 
and  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Entente;  others  show  that  a  peace  on  Austria's 
terms  would  not  be  lasting,  and  that  in  this  move 
Austria  is  the  instrument  of  Germany;  still  other  jour- 
nals consider  the  note  as  an  attempt  on  Austria's  part 
to  deceive  her  own  people.    "It  is  not  a  proposition 
of  peace,"  says  UEpoca  (Rome),  "but  a  proposition 
formulated  for  discussion  in  such  a  way  that  if  the 
Allies  should  refuse  it  Austria  and  her  Allies  could 
make  their  people  believe  that  a  real  proposal  of 
peace  had  been  refused."    The   Tribuna  (Rome) 
adopts  much  the  same  tone.    "...    We  are  still 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  the  goals  of 


the  war  announced  by  the  Allies,  which  coincide  with., 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  securities  of  peoples 
in  the  future."  The  Tribuna  further  sees  in  the  note 
a  maneuver  intended  for  internal  use,  intended  to 
calm  the  desperation  of  the  Austrian  people,  now  re- 
duced to  the  worst  possible  suffering,  and  is  confi- 
dent that  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  baffle  it  with  quick 
action  and  clear  words. 

Views  entirely  consonant  with  the  above  and  with 
those  found  in  the  British  and  French  press  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  Messagero  (Democratic,)  the  Secolo 
(Democratic,)  the  Idea  Nazoinale  (National,)  the 
Corriere  della  Sera,  and  the  Giornale  d' Italia  (Lib- 
eral and  supposedly  the  exponent  of  Sonnino's  views) . 
The  Giornale  feels  that,  in  examining  Austria's  prop- 
osition, the  Allies  should  not  lose  sight  of  several  fun- 
damental points:  (1)  Not  to  favor  disintegrating 
tendencies;  (2)  to  maintain  firmly  the  diplomatic  and 
moral  structure  of  the  Entente;  (3)  not  to  diminish 
the  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  Allied  peoples  and  arm- 
ies; (4)  to  attain  at  any  cost  those  objects  on  the  real- 
ization of  which  depends  the  restoration  of  justice  and 
the  right  of  liberty  in  the  world. 

It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  articles  are  heavily 
censored.  In  the  Tempo  (so-called  Independent)  15 
lines  are  censored  after  the  remark  that:  "No  con- 
cession that  might  be  torn  from  our  enemies  in  the 
West  would  compensate  for  the  increase  of  power 
which  the  Central  Empires  have  in  mind  to  acquire 
through  the  eastern  victories  and  the  extinction  of 
the  great  Russian  counterweight;"  and  53  lines  after 
its  avowal  that:  "We  see  in  this  proposal  a  maneu- 
ver against  Italy,  and  we  advise  the  Italians  to  be 
on  the  alert."  And  this  although  the  censored  por- 
tion ends:  "Let  us  wait  calmly  with  confidence  in 
the  Government."  The  Corriere  d' Italia  (Catholic) 
earned  the  censor's  attentions  for  indulging  in  similar 
speculations. 

Even  more  severe  treatment  in  this  respect  was 
given  to  the  Socialist  Avanti,  but  from  what  remains 
one  may  judge  that  even  this  paper  agrees  with  the 
opinions  of  its  contemporaries.  On  September  16 
it  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  peace  note, 
saying  that  the  Entente  could  not  but  reply  to  this 
initiative.  On  the  17th  it  asked:  "Is  this  one  of 
those  things  called  a  'peace  offensive,'  or  is  it  a  bona 
fide  proposition  made  with  the  desire  to  come  to  a 
conclusion?  It  would  seem  that  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  Austria  are  such  as  to  counsel  her  to  take 
this  step."  (Censored.)  But  the  Avanti  is  pleased 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  which  ad- 
vises the  people  to  stand  on  their  guard  until  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  necessary  action,  and  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  attitude  of  Perseveranza  and  the  Secolo, 
which  speak  as  though  in  the  name  of  the  whole  En- 
tente, "without  occupying  themselves  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  governments  concerned." 
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"Supplements"  to  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
On  August  27  three  treaties  supplementary  to 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  were  signed  in  Berlin  by 
a  Russian  delegation  under  Ambassador  Ioffe  and  a 
German  delegation  under  Admiral  von  Hintze  and 
Dr.  Kriege.  These  treaties  dealt  respectively  with 
the  separation  of  more  border  States  from  Russia, 
the  payment  by  Russia  of  a  financial  indemnity,  and 
with  private  judicial  rights.  They  acquire  an  espe- 
cial importance  in  view  of  the  "peace  offensive" 
which  the  Central  Powers  are  carrying  on.  In  the 
first  place,  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  terms 
which  Germany  still  hopes  to  secure  in  the  East. 
Secondly,  they  are  so  offensive  to  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  Entente  as  to  strengthen  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Allies  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  com- 
plete military  decision.  Thirdly,  they  are  received 
in  some  quarters  as  constituting  the  abandonment 
by  Germany  herself  of  the  "no  indemnities"  prin- 
ciple, and  thus  as  opening  the  door  to  a  demand  for 
indemnities  on  the  part  of  the  Entente. 

From  the  text  given  in  Ger mania,  August  30, 
and  the  comment  offered  by  the  Strassburger  Post, 
August  30,  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  treaties 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Russia  agrees  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Esthonia,  Livonia  and  the  (Caucasian)  Republic  of 
Georgia.  These  States  may  regulate  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  in  particular  may  conclude  a  union  with 
Germany  if  they  see  fit.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  created  the  "in- 
dependent" States  of  Finland,  Lithuania,  Courland, 
Poland,  and  the  Ukraine,  this  clause  cuts  off  Rus- 
sia from  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
this  does  not  mean  a  strangling  of  Russian  com- 
merce, for  a  number  of  free  ports  are  created  along 
the  coast.  Certain  other  real  or  supposed  conces- 
sions to  Russia  appear.  The  property  of  Russian 
subjects  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia  is  guaranteed 
against  all  damages  arising  from  brigandage  or 
other  disorder.  In  the  Caucasus,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  retain  the  region  of  Baku,  with 
its  valuable  oil  wells,  although  Germany  is  to  receive 
part  of  the  naphtha  output. 

By  a  second  treaty  Russia  agrees  to  pay  to  Ger- 
many a  lump  sum  of  six  billion  marks  as  compensa- 
tion for  damages  suffered  by  German  citizens  through 
Russian  revolutionary  legislation  up  to  July  1,  1918, 
and  to  cover  private  debts  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  "In  no  sense  of  the  word,"  says  the 
Strassburger  Post,  "can  it  be  regarded  as  a  war  in- 
demnity." Probably  one  billion  marks  of  the  debt 
will  be  paid  by  Finland  and  the  Ukraine  as  their 
share  of  the  responsibility.    The  rest  of  this  financial 


treaty  is  composed  of  measures  intended  to  facilitate 
trade  relations  between  the  Bolshevist  communes  and 
German  merchants. 

Some  additional  details  were  divulged  when  rati- 
fication of  the  supplementary  clauses  were  exchanged 
on  September  8.    At  this  time  a  semi-official  tele- 
giam  from  Berlin  stated  that  Germany  would  evacu- 
ate the  Russian  territory  occupied  by  her  troops  in 
stages  corresponding  to  the  making  by  Russia  of  the 
cash  payments  stipulated  under  the  second  clause. 
While  official  announcement  to  this  effect  has  not 
been  made,  the  reliability  of  this  telegram  appears  to 
be  accepted  by  the  German  press.    The  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  September  21,  joy- 
fully presents  a  cartoon  representing  the  first  carload 
of  Russian  gold,  "in  no  sense  an  indemnity,"  arriv- 
ing at  a  railroad  station  in  Berlin.    The  F rankfurter 
Zeitung,  ever  alive  above  all  to  financial  develop- 
ments, published  on  September  8  a  previously  undis- 
closed portion  of  the  second  clause.    This  specifies 
that  of  the  "compensation"  money,  1,500,000,000 
marks  are  to  be  paid  in  gold,  550,000,000  rubles  in 
bank  notes,  and  1,000,000,000  marks  in  merchan- 
dise. 

Finally,  the  establishment  is  agreed  upon  of  an 
international  court  of  justice  which  is  to  adjust  law- 
suits that  were  pending  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Russian  and  German  citizens,  and  to  have 
charge  of  all  future  questions  of  international  law 
that  may  arise.  The  court  is  to  sit  in  two  places  at 
once,  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and  is  to  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  Danish  president. 

The  treaties  were  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the 
Pan-German  press.  Articles  in  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  August  29,  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  Au- 
gust 30  and  31,  and  the  Strassburger  Post,  August  30, 
united  in  declaring  that  the  German  Government  had 
assumed  a  very  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Sov- 
iets, and  had  at  the  same  time  satisfied  some  real  Ger- 
man interests.  Henceforth  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  would  certainly  assume  a  more 
favorable  attitude.  The  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  full  free  will  of  both  parties. 

In  general,  the  Liberal  press  refrained  from  com- 
ment. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  published  and  sum- 
marized the  text,  but  seemed  reluctant  to  express  a 
frank  opinion.  In  fact,  the  nearest  approach  that 
it  made  to  criticism  was  in  drawing  attention  (Sep- 
tember 1)  to  the  remarks  of  Vorwaerts,  which  are 
quoted  below. 

Vorwaerts  showed  great  irritation.  In  a  long  ar- 
ticle on  August  30  it  remarked  sarcastically:  "The 
German  Government  promises  not  to  support  any 
further  attempts  at  separatism  in  Russia.  However, 
this  declaration  follows  the  segregation  of  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Lithuania,  Poland,  the 
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Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  Batum-Kars-Ardahan,  and  Geor- 
gia; and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  not  even  the 
most  radical  Pan-German  wishes  more.  .  .  .  If 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  a  menace  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  German  people,  the  latest  revision  of  it 
is  even  more  harmful.  It  threatens  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace  in  the  East.  We  do  not  believe 
that  friendly  relations  can  permanently  exist  between 
Russia  and  Germany  if  the  latter  stands  at  the  gates 
of  Petrograd,  or  if  Russia,  established  for  centu- 
ries on  the  Baltic  Sea,  shrinks  to  the  status  of  a  con- 
tinental power.  .  .  .  No  man  in  Germany  be- 
lieves in  the  longevity  of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  Will 
any  succeeding  government  consent  to  the  humiliating 
conditions  now  imposed  on  Russian  commerce?" 

ALLIED  PRESS — British 

The  Fuel  Situation 
Of  economic  questions  which  are  engaging  at- 
tention, the  most  important  is  the  fuel  situation.  Con- 
cerning this  grave  apprehension  is  being  felt.  The 
Coal  Controller  announced  on  August  20  that  the 
country  was  facing  a  shortage  of  36,000,000  tons, 
and  that,  unless  something  could  be  done  to  meet 
the  shortage,  the  output  of  munitions  would  be  de- 
creased, promises  to  allies  and  neutrals  could  not 
bo  kept,  and  great  personal  discomfort  would  be 
experienced  by  the  population.  He  showed  that  the 
coal  production  in  the  month  of  July  was  the  smallest 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  falling  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1917  by  3,000,000 
tons.  As  a  result,  the  full  supplies  promised  to  allies 
and  neutrals  could  not  be  sent  (Times,  August  21). 
How  greatly  the  situation  may  affect  the  Allies  as  a!' 
whole,  and  how  closely  it  is  bound  up  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  a  total  annual  production  of  some  250,000,000 
tons  (Sunday  Times,  August  18)  only  40,000,000 
would  be  used,  even  in  normal  times,  for  domestic 
consumption  (Daily  Telegraph,  September  21).  On 
September  5  the  Times  announced  that  a  number  of 
Italian  munition  works  had  been  obliged  to  close 
down,  "some  partially,  some  entirely,  owing  to  lack 
of  coal." 

The  shortage  arises  on  the  one  hand  from  in- 
creased demands,  and  on  the  other  from  decreased 
production.  The  demand  has  been  increased  partly 
by  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  capturing  French 
mines  with  an  output  of  12,000,000  tons  per  year, 
and  partly  by  the  growing  needs  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  The  American  Army  in 
France  last  year  used  600,000  tons,  and  during  the 
coming  winter  will  need  several  millions  (Daily 
News,  August  21).  In  all  it  is  calculated  that  Great 
Britain  should  export  this  year  13,000,000  tons  more 
than  last  year,  but  so  far  her  exportation  has  been 
very  slightly  increased. 

The  decrease  in  production  is  attributed  to  a 
number  of  causes.  During  the  present  year  the  vital 
need  for  reserves  caused  the  mobilization  of  75,000 
miners.  Altogether  400,000  miners  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  mines  since  the  war  began,  and  these 
were  naturally  men  of  the  best  physique.    It  appears, 


however,  that  replacements  have  constantly  been 
made,  and  that  the  number  of  men  now  employed  is 
greater  than  in  1915  or  1916,  and  not  less  by  more 
than  10  per  cent,  than  the  number  employed  before 
the  war.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  per  capita  output 
has  decreased.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  shortening 
of  the  working  day.  Up  to  the  year  1910  a  nine-hour 
day  was  in  force  and  the  per  capita  production  was 
more  than  350  tons  per  year.  With  the  adoption  of 
an  eight-hour  day  this  fell  to  300  tons  per  year.  All 
efforts  to  persuade  British  miners  as  a  whole  to  return 
to  a  nine-hour  day  as  a  temporary  war  measure  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  present  production  is 
therefore  300  tons  per  year  for  a  first-class  miner  and 
about  200  tons  per  year  for  the  men  of  second-rate 
ability — of  whom  the  replacements  have  largely  con- 
sisted (Yorkshire  Post,  August  21). 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  the  miners 
are  doing  their  best.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  them, 
finding  themselves  able  to  earn  sufficient  money  by 
working  from  two  to  four  days  a  week,  absent  them- 
selves constantly  from  the  mines.  Others  are  care- 
ful to  earn  no  more  than  the  sum  which  falls  just 
below  the  minimum  on  which  the  income  tax  would 
have  to  be  paid.  These  conditions  are  not  prevalent 
in  all  districts,  but  it  is  calculated  that  "absentee- 
ism" is  responsible  for  a  shortage  of  14,000,000  tons 
per  year  (Daily  Telegraph,  August  16).  Minor 
causes  of  the  shortage  are  the  recent  influenza  epi- 
demic (Times,  September  7),  and  the  waste  of  fuel 
by  private  consumers. 

The  government  is  attempting  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion by  increasing  the  number  of  miners,  by  increas- 
ing the  per  capita  output,  and  by  reducing  domestic 
consumption.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
miners,  a  large  number  of  men  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  Home  Army  and  replaced  in  the  mines.  This 
number  has  already  reached  10,000,  and  will  proba- 
bly reach  25,000.  When,  however,  it  is  considered 
that  the  total  number  of  miners  is  about  1,000,000, 
and  that  these  25,000  are  for  the  most  part  second- 
rate  men,  no  great  increase  can  be  provided  in  this 
manner.  The  most  favorable  estimate  places  the 
amount  which  can  thus  be  procured  at  2,000,000  tons. 
It  is  reported  that  some  men  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  forces  in  the  field,  but  no  definite  announcement 
on  this  point  has  so  far  been  made. 

In  order  to  economize  the  coal  supply,  a  strict 
system  of  rations,  covering  coal,  gas,  coke,  and  elec- 
tricity, is  to  be  applied  both  to  households  and  fac- 
tories. Since  the  conversion  of  coal  into  coke  and 
gas  not  only  increases  its  caloric  value,  but  supplies 
valuable  by-products,  the  use  of  coke  and  gas  is  be- 
ing encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  In  the  ration 
system  one  ton  of  coal  is  treated  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  and  one-half  tons  of  coke  or  15,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  (Manchester  Guardian,  August  13).  Plans 
are  on  foot  to  establish  national  kitchens  (Daily 
Telegraph,  August  20),  and  coal-saving  devices  are 
being  investigated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rationing 
system  will  produce  a  saving  of  9,000,000  tons. 

Through  the  return  of  men  to  the  mines  and 
through  rationing  a  saving  of  11,000,000  tons  is  thus 
hoped  for.    A  deficit  of  25,000,000  tons  remains. 
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The  question  of  increasing  the  per  capita  output  is 
thus  of  the  highest  importance.  The  measures  taken 
to  effect  an  increase  consist  of  speeches  made  to  gath- 
erings of  miners,  the  reading  to  them  of  stirring  ap- 
peals from  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Marshal 
Foch,  General  Haig,  and  Admiral  Beatty,  and  the 
granting  of  preferential  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
food  rations  (Times,  August  29). 

Needless  to  say,  the  government  is  being  bit- 
terly criticized  for  its  lack  of  foresight  and  is  being 
urged  to  bring  back  more  men  from  the  army.  One 
typical  argument  is  that  found  in  the  Daily  News  of 
September  12:  "With  America  pouring  in  her 
300,000  men  a  month,  coal-power  is  today  a  more 
urgent  problem  than  man-power.  In  a  skilled 
worker's  hands  the  pick  is  more  essential  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  allied  nations  than  the  rifle." 

But  to  such  appeals  the  ministerial  ears  seem 
quite  deaf,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  speech  made  by 
Sir  Albert  Stanley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  September  20  (Daily  Mail,  September  21 ) :  "The 
American  soldiers  going  into  France  are  not  being 
brought  in  with  the  object  of  replacing  our  men  or 
the  French  or  Belgian  soldiers.  They  are  going  in 
there  so  that  the  Allied  Army  may  be  brought  up 
to  the  stage  of  predominating  power  to  hasten  vic- 
tory. It  is  useless  for  us  to  withdraw  men  from 
France  and  replace  them  with  Americans.  We  must 
have  both." 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

Friction  Between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
Even  before  Bulgaria's  demand  for  an  armistice 
the  French  papers  had  been  devoting  much  attention 
to  the  Balkan  situation.  The  Populaire,  anxious  that 
no  opportunity  to  divide  and  weaken  the  forces  of 
the  Central  Powers  shall  be  allowed  to  go  by,  has 
been  printing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  impossible 
position  in  which  Germany  finds  herself  of  trying 
to  satisfy  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  both  of  her  Bal- 
kan allies.  It  repeatedly  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  traditional  enemies,  who 
joined  in  with  Germany  only  to  satisfy  their  greed; 
and  points  out  that  their  present  increased  differences 
must  be  all  the  more  disquieting  to  her  after  their 
refusal  to  furnish  units  for  the  Western  Front. 

Turkey,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  several  grievances 
in  that:  First,  she  was  not  given  the  help  promised 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  has  consequently 
lost  a  large  piece  of  her  empire;  second,  Bulgaria 
has  refused  up  to  the  present  to  restore  the  Mace- 
donian territory,  although  already  compensated  in 
Dobrudja;  third,  instead  of  receiving  compensation 
for  these  two  disappointments  around  the  Black 
Sea,  as  she  had  expected,  she  has  been  confronted 
with  the  recent  Russian-German  treaties  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  make 
Georgia  into  an  independent  republic.  The  Popu- 
laire also  hears  that  the  new  treaties  give  the  Crimea 
to  the  Ukraine  in  exchange  for  Cholm,  which  is  re- 
stored to  Poland. 

The  Populaire  thinks  that  it  sees  on  all  these  ac- 


counts a  waning  of  the  influence  of  the  Germano- 
phile  Minister  of  War,  Enver  Pasha,  and  consider.- 
that  Germany's  maneuver  of  granting  a  credit  of 
200  millions  to  Turkey  may  perhaps  buy  a  few  con- 
sciences, but  cannot  be  wholly  successful.  It  consid- 
ers that,  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
demands  of  her  allies,  Germany  is  trying  to  square 
the  circle,  and  points  out  that  on  learning  of  Wil- 
liam's interviews  with  Ferdinand  at  Nauheim,  Talal 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  took  the  first  train  for  Ber- 
lin. It  believes  that  Talat  is  less  disposed  than 
Enver  to  receive  orders  from  outside,  and  that  with 
the  coming  into  power  of  the  new  Bulgarian  Pre- 
mier Malinoff,  a  confessed  Turkophile,  the  Balkan 
problem  is  reborn  in  all  its  strength.  "Has  our  diplo- 
macy its  eyes  turned  toward  the  Bosphorus?"  asks 
the  Populaire:  "Is  it  considering  certain  possibili- 
ties?   Its  inertia  does  not  give  us  much  hope." 

All  of  the  papers  give  reports  of  internal  agita- 
tion in  Bulgaria,  and  of  events  which  would  indicate 
that  revolution  is  imminent  there;  but  the  better-class 
journals  question  the  reliability  of  the  information, 
in  spite  of  their  obvious  hope  that  it  may  prove  au- 
thentic. They  all  quote,  too,  the  recriminations  of 
the  Turkish  press  over  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  not 
consulted  in  the  making  of  the  supplementary  treaties 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  and  emphasize  Tur- 
key's warning  that  the  Caucasus  will  become  a  new 
Macedonia,  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world.  UHomme  Libre  considers  that 
Germany's  chief  object  in  establishing  a  protectorate 
over  Georgia  is  to  enable  her  to  watch  Turkey  from 
the  rear,  as  well  as  to  make  of  the  Caucasus  a  spring- 
board from  which  to  start  operations  toward  Central 
Asia  and  Persia. 

While  it  is  evident  that  all  papers  are  closely 
watching  the  Balkan  situation,  it  is  perhaps  signif- 
cant  that,  since  the  middle  of  August,  those  papers 
which  are  usually  best  informed  as  to  government 
intentions  and  diplomatic  activities  have  ceased  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  Entente  will  do  something 
to  cause  either  Turkey  or  Bulgaria,  or  both,  to  break 
away  from  the  Central  Powers,  and  are  now  main- 
taining on  that  subject  a  discreet  silence. 

The  French  Money  Market 

The  Debats,  August  25,  in  its  weekly  financial 
report,  says:  "We  noted  last  week  ...  the 
symptoms  of  a  noticeable  improvement  of  the  finan- 
cial situation.  These  symptoms  have  become  still 
more  clearly  accentuated  during  the  past  week."  The 
report  then  reviews  the  improved  situation  at  the 
Banque  de  France,  where  the  Treasury  credit  has  in- 
creased by  62,0C0,000  francs,  and  the  remarkable 
firmness  of  the  French  Rentes,  which,  after  having 
already  risen  last  week  to  71.10,  have  this  week 
reached  71.70.  "But  the  sensational  event  of  the 
week  was  the  great  fall,  one  might  say  break,  in  for- 
eign exchanges.  The  pound  sterling  fell  Friday  to 
26.751/2,  the  dollar  to  5.61,  the  Spanish  peseta  to 
1.31,  the  Swiss  franc  to  1.31  also.  ...  To  real- 
ize the  importance  of  this  fall  we  must  recall  that  on 
July  24  the  pound  sterling  cost  27.151/1>.  the  dollar 
i  5.70,  the  peseta  1.54,  and  the  Swiss  franc  1.441  o." 
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The  report  points  out  that  exchanges  on  neutral 
countries  must  be  considered  separately  from  those 
on  England  and  the  United  States,  where  the  agree- 
ments made  had  contributed  to  a  stabilization  of  the 
exchange.  "This  stabilization  was  made  at  the  rate 
prevailing  at  the  period  when  the  agreements  which 
made  it  possible  were  concluded.  It  is  thus  that  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  dollar  have  remained  so  long 
quoted  in  Paris  at  the  invariable  rates  of  27. 151/2  ana" 
5.70.  But  these  rates  were,  after  all,  arbitrary,  and, 
since  they  could  be  maintained,  it  would  seem  that 
it  might  have  been  just  as  easy  to  maintain  our  ex- 
change on  England  and  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
more  profitable  to  us,  if  not  actually  at  par.  This 
said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  amelioration  of 
our  exchange  on  England  and  America  may  be  con- 
sidered as  definitely  acquired." 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  this  sudden  improve- 
ment is  not  due  to  interference  in  the  market,  the  in- 
terference having,  on  the  contrary,  taken  place  to 
moderate  the  movement,  and  that  the  impulse  seems 
to  have  been  given  chiefly  by  the  neutral  exchanges 
where  speculation  has  greatly  developed  since  the 
war. 

"Just  as  the  exchange  of  the  Central  Empires  rose 
and  our  own  fell  at  the  period  of  the  German  suc- 
cesses, so  the  new  turn  of  military  events  has  provoked 
a  movement  in  the  inverse  sense.  The  neutrals  are 
now  anticipating  our  victory.  They  had  been  selling 
the  franc;  they  are  now  buying  it  in.  The 
Spanish  peseta,  on  which  the  premium  was  most  ex- 
aggerated, has  most  suffered.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  the  movement  will  stop."  The  writer  of  the 
report  expects  there  will  be  some  inevitable  reactions, 
but  considers  that  the  darkest  period  of  the  French 
money  market  is  now  past.  "From  the  financial  as 
fiom  the  military  point  of  view  there  will,  doubtless, 
still  be  efforts  to  be  made;  but  the  way  opens  hence- 
forth wider  and  smoother  toward  the  goal  we  are  cer- 
tain to  reach." 

The  Vatican  and  China 

On  July  10  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  official 
paper  of  the  Papacy,  announced  that  China  had  ap- 
pointed a  Minister  to  the  Vatican.  This  announce- 
ment did  not  then  provoke  much  comment  in  the 
French  press,  but  the  Journal  des  Debats  published 
or:  July  18  a  long  article  which  was  decidedly  un- 
favorable to  the  whole  proceeding.  Until  the  Vati- 
can announcement  in  August  of  the  appointment  of 
Mgr.  Petrelli  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  China,  the  matter 
was  otherwise  left  untouched  by  the  French  press. 
However,  with  the  announcement,  the  Temps,  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  Le  Figaro,  ordinarily  not 
inclined  to  extreme  views,  published  articles  reveal- 
ing very  definite  disapproval.  L 'Action  Francaise 
defended,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  clerical  paper, 
the  position  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Debats'  article  of  July  18  reviews  the  whole 
position  of  France  with  relation  to  China  and  the 
activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China. 
It  says  of  the  reported  appointment  of  a  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  Vatican:    "This  news  was  as  unex- 
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pected  as  it  was  astonishing.  China  has  never  had 
a  representative  at  the  Vatican.  A  practice  which 
goes  back  60  years  and  is  based  on  the  text  of  the 
Treaties  of  1858  and  1860  assigned  to  us  a  protecto- 
rate over  Christians  in  China.  This  new  announce- 
ment by  the  official  paper  of  the  Holy  See  indicates 
a  modification  of  which  the  least  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  was  unexpected,  and  that  it  cannot  have  a  good 
reception  in  France."  Alluding  to  the  rumor  current 
since  July  10  that  the  Holy  See  intended  to  appoint 
a  Nuncio  to  China,  the  paper  says  that  "it  was  badly 
received  in  France,  and  nothing  was  more  natural. 
If  the  report  was  exact,  it  revealed  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  Vatican  policy  the  desire  for  an  in- 
novation which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional interests  of  France,  and  which  has  no  justifica- 
tion either  in  fact  or  in  law. 

"There  is  a  manifest  incompatibility  between  the 
exercise  of  the  French  protectorate  and  the  presence 
of  an  official  representative  of  the  Holy  See.  For 
a  half  century  it  has  been  the  French  representative 
who  has  delivered  passports  to  missionaries  of  every 
nationality,  and  it  has  been  he  who  has  dealt  with 
the  government  at  Pekin  in  regard  to  all  questions 
involving  Christian  communities.  It  cannot  seriously 
be  maintained  that  the  nomination  of  a  representative 
of  the  Vatican  in  China  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
French  protectorate.  It  would  change  it  so  profound- 
ly as  to  reduce  it  to  nothing.  A  nuncio  is  not  simply 
an  Apostolic  delegate.  He  is  an  official  representa- 
tive; and  where  there  is  a  direct  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative there  is  no  place  for  a  religious  protectorate. 

"France,  despite  mistakes  in  her  internal  poli- 
cies, has  always  scrupulously  fulfilled  her  traditional 
mission  as  protector  of  Christianity  in  the  extreme 
Orient.  She  has  always  taken  care  to  preserve  her 
influence  and  her  prestige.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
weaken  her  action,  and  it  is  not  the  time  to  manifest 
toward  her  a  disposition  which  would  painfully  affect 
French  Catholics,  as  well  as  all  public  opinion." 

After  the  announcement  of  the  nomination  of 
Mgr.  Petrelli,  and  of  China's  refusal  to  receive  him, 
the  Journal  des  Debats  (August  19)  renewed  its  ob- 
jections more  vigorously  than  ever: 

"China  in  refusing  to  receive  Mgr.  Petrelli,  gave 
her  reasons:  She  does  not  wish  to  receive  this  prel- 
ate because  of  known  germanophile  sentiments.  Thus 
all  the  repeated  maneuvers  of  several  weks,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  diminution  of  her  influence 
in  China,  had  as  an  ultimate  result  the  placing  at 
Pekin  of  a  representative  friendly  to  Germany.  The 
Holy  See  has  refused  to  admit  such  intentions;  it  did 
not  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  Mgr.  Petrelli,  and 
at  the  same  time  defended  its  neutrality.  There  was 
immediate  talk  of  another  representative,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unobjectionable.  Un- 
doubtedly a  third  will  be  designated  if  necessary,  and 
in  the  choice  of  an  individual  the  Vatican  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  good  will.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  an  individual  .  .  .  but  rather  of  not  having 
any  nuncio  at  all." 

On  August  13  Le  Temps  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  French  protectorate  in  much  the  same  fashion 
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as  the  Debats,  and  raised  the  same  objections,  as  did 
Julien  de  Narfon  in  Le  Figaro,  August  18. 

U Action  Francaise  (August  16)  said  in  defense 
of  the  Vatican:  "An  incompatibility  would  arise  if 
Rome  had  the  intention  of  'substituting'  the  action  of 
a  Papal  Nuncio  for  that  of  the  French  representative. 
However,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See, 
it  will  not  be  a  'substitution,'  but  simply  a  'juxtaposi- 


tion and  co-ordination.'  Catholic  missionaries  in 
China,  whatever  their  nationality,  will  continue  to  go 
exclusively  to  the  French  Consulate  for  their  pass- 
ports, and  in  all  cases  they  will  still  turn  to  the  French 
representative  alone  to  claim  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment the  application  of  the  Treaty  of  1858  and 
the  Convention  of  1860.  Therefore  the  Holy  See  is 
respecting  loyally  and  scrupulously  the  traditional 
rights  of  France." 
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Labor  Conferences  and  Peace  Terms 
While  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  and  the 
United  States  have  been  flinging  their  answers  to 
the  Austrian  Note  in  the  faces  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires, and  editorial  writers  have  been  exhausting 
every  form  of  expression  in  their  endeavor  to  mould 
these  replies,  organized  labor,  true  to  its  growing 
determination  to  play  a  part  in  international  poli- 
tics, has  been  framing  its  own  answers  and  defining 
its  attitude  towards  future  negotiations.  The  most 
important  reply  made  by  Labor  was  that  framed  by 
the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference, 
which  met  at  London,  September  17  to  September 
19.  Of  hardly  less  note  are  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress  held  at  Derby,  Sep- 
tember 2  to  September  6. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress 
The  significance  of  the  meeting  at  Derby  is  real- 
ized when  it  is  remembered  that  the  British  Labor 
Party,  of  which  the  Trades  Union  Congress  is  the 
dominant  element,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  great 
league  of  Labor  and  Socialist  organizations  of  the 
Allied  countries.  With  regard  to  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  England  it 
is  sufficient  only  to  recall  that  the  Congress  consti- 
tutes the  parliament  of  nearly  four  and  one-half 
million  out  of  the  five  million  trade  unionists  in 
Great  Britain.  While  the  meeting  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  took  place  before  the  publication  of 
the  Austrian  Note,  the  delegates  were  keenly  alive 
to  the  earlier  moves  in  the  Austrian  peace  offensive, 
and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  are  of  im- 
portance, not  only  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
they  must  have  exercised  on  the  Inter-Allied  Labor 
and  Socialist  conferences,  but  from  the  foreknowl- 
edge which  the  Central  Powers  must  have  obtained 
from  them  concerning  the  reply  that  would  be  made 
to  any  such  ambiguous  offer  as  that  contained  in 
Count  Burian's  note. 

If  the  Central  Powers  could,  before  September 
2,  have  hoped  for  any  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  British  public,  its  hopes  must  have  centered  in 
the  Labor  and  Socialist  groups.  In  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  demands  contained  in  the  British  Labor 
program,  such  hope  must  in  any  case  have  been  slight ; 
yet,  some  expectation  may  have  been  entertained  on 
account  of  British  Labor's  desire  for  "peace  by  nego- 
tiation." 

How  futile  were  any  such  expectations  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Trades  Union  Congress  passed, 
by  practically  unanimous  vote,  resolutions  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

1.    The  principle  of  an  international  organiza- 


tion of  Labor  and  Socialist  parties  (including  those 
of  the  Central  Powers)  is  maintained. 

2.  The  Labor  and  Socialist  Parties  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  are  called  upon  to  state  their  war  aims 
in  answer  to  those  published  by  the  Inter-Allied 
parties. 

3.  Demand  is  made  for  "the  destruction  of  every 
arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can  separately,  se- 
cretly, and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world,  or  if  it  cannot  presently  be  destroyed,  at 
the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence." 

4.  The  Government  is  urged  to  commence  peace 
negotiations  "immediately  the  enemy,  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  evacuates  France  and  Bel- 
gium. 

From  these  resolutions  two  interesting  facts  be- 
come immediately  apparent:  (1)  that  the  resolutions 
represent  a  compromise  between  one  section  of  Labor 
which  desired  the  complete  military  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  a  virtual  dictation  of  peace  terms,  and  a 
second  which  clung  to  the  principle  of  negotiation; 
and  (2)  that  the  very  necessity  for  such  a  compro- 
mise shows  that  British  Labor  as  a  whole  is  becoming 
more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  point  of  view  of  the  Government.  In 
the  words  of  a  delegate  of  Irish  birth :  "Like  Lanna 
McChree's  dog,  it  (the  series  of  resolutions)  goes  a 
bit  of  the  road  with  everyone"  (Daily  Mail,  Septem- 
ber 5).  This  very  spirit  of  compromise  elicited  in- 
deed much  ridicule  from  journals  representing  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  and  led  the  Times,  Sep- 
tember 6,  to  characterize  the  compromise  as  "man- 
ifestly ambiguous  and  insincere;"  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  "ambiguity"  and  "insincerity"  arose 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Labor  leaders  in 
abandoning  the  more  conciliatory  principles  which 
they  have  hitherto  held. 

The  Inter-Allied  Conference 

The  meeting  of  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  So- 
cialist Conference  was  the  fourth  held  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
the  third,  which  took  place  last  February,  the  peace 
terms  of  Allied  Labor  were  defined  (see  Press  Re- 
view, Sept.  27).  This  fourth  meeting  was  called  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gompers  in  order  that  the  views 
of  American  Labor  on  war  aims  and  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  full  international  conference  might  be  pre- 
sented to  Allied  Labor. 

The  Conference  was  notable  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. It  was  marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Kerensky,  Ex-Premier  of  Russia,  and  by  the  fact 
of  its  occurrence  immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Austrian  Note.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  generally 
supposed  that  the  Note  was  published  on  September 
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15  with  this  very  purpose  in  view.  The  Labor  and 
Socialist  parties  represented  included  as  usual  those 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and 
Greece.  Members  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  Russia  had  been  invited  to  attend, 
but  owing  to  difficulties  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  granting  of  passports  were  unable  to  reach 
England  in  time  to  be  present.  The  grouping  of  the 
delegates  did  not  fdllow  national  lines,  but  repre- 
sented the  views  entertained  by  various  sections  of 
the  different  national  parties.  Thus  the  majority  par- 
ty at  the  Conference  consisted  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, the  greater  part  of  the  British  delegation,  the 
majority  French  Socialist  Party,  the  Italian  "Reform- 
ist" Party  and  the  Belgian  Labor  Party.  The  minor- 
ity group  was  composed  of  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
delegation,  the  Minority  French  Socialist  Party,  the 
Italian  "Official"  Socialist  Party  and  M.  Camille 
Huysmans,  the  Belgian  Socialist. 

The  Daily  News,  Sept.  21,  indicates  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  proceedings  as  follows:  "Of 
the  matters  taken  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
ference, the  statement  of  the  war  aims  of  American 
Labor  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  while  the  united 
action  of  the  Conference  on  the  Russian  situation, 
the  Austrian  Note  and  its  own  expression  of  war 
policy  are  of  hardly  less  moment."  Although  there 
occurred  a  good  deal  of  what  the  Times  referred  to 
as  "futile  wrangling,"  the  Conference  succeeded  in 
reaching  decisions  of  unmistakable  clearness  and  im- 
portance. 

The  statement  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gompers,  who  pointed 
out  that  he  and  the  other  members  of  his  delegation 
were  speaking  under  instructions,  with  which,  how- 
ever, "they  themselves  were  in  hearty  accord" 
(Times,  September  19).  The  statement  contained  an 
endorsement  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
and  recommended  that  peace  treaties  should  be  based 
upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  A  League  of  Free  States. 

2.  No  political  or  economic  restrictions  intended 
to  benefit  or  cripple  nations. 

3.  No  indemnities  or  reprisals,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  righting  manifest  wrongs. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

5.  No  territorial  changes  or  adjustment  of  power, 
unless  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  in  question. 

As  regards  the  Austrian  Note,  the  principal  points 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  calling  in  question  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  an  expression 
of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  the  note  was  to 
throw  on  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  the  respon- 
sibility for  continuing  the  war. 

2.  A  warning  that  the  Allied  Governments  would 
assume  "a  heavy  and  perilous  responsibility  by  adopt- 
ing a  purely  negative  policy." 

3.  A  declaration  that  the  Allied  Governments 
should  make  a  public  and  collective  declaration  of 
their  aims  and  conditions,  should  subscribe  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fourteen  points,  and  should  interro- 
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gate  their  opponents  in  regard  to  their  general  and 
particular  war  aims. 

These  imposing  and  significant  declarations  of 
policy  were  finally  supplemented  by  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  at  its  closing  session  by  its 
Committee  on  War  Aims.  A  summary  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  Times,  September  21,  shows 
that  the  following  statements  of  principle  were  en- 
nunciated  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious declarations: 

1.  Labor  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  the 
Allied  countries  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  oc- 
cupied territory. 

2.  Labor  will  oppose  the  enemy  forces  so  long 
as  they  obey  their  militarist  Governments. 

3.  When  a  peace  conference  is  finally  held,  La- 
bor will  not  only  demand  separate  representation 
there,  but  should  at  the  same  time  hold  an  interna- 
tional congress  of  its  own. 

4.  While  the  replies  made  by  Bulgarian,  Hun- 
garian and  Austrian  Socialists  to  the  War  Aims  Mem- 
orandum adopted  by  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  So- 
cialist Conference  at  its  third  meeting  are  welcomed, 
deep  regret  is  expressed  concerning  the  reply  of  the 
German  Majority  Socialists,  which  "creates  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  holding  of  an  international  conference." 

From  these  resolutions  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Conference  went  if  anything  further  than  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  offering  support  to  the  Allied  and 
American  Governments  in  their  determination  to  carry 
the  war  to  a  decisive  issue. 

While  all  of  these  resolutions  were  passed  by 
substantial  majorities,  the  minority  section  of  the 
Conference  did  not  fail  to  make  itself  heard.  The 
Independent  Labor  Party  seems  to  have  been  goaded 
into  a  most  violent  expression  of  its  pacifistic  and 
socialistic  sentiments,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
speech  of  one  of  its  delegates,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kneeshaw 
(Daily  Telegraph,  September  21),  who  declared  that 
the  Allied  Governments  were  as  guilty  as  those  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  being  actuated  by  imperial- 
istic designs  and  in  being  intent  on  the  destruction  of 
democracy. 

The  irritation  felt  by  this  same  party  over  the 
attitude  and  influence  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation  is  best  exemplified  in  remarks  which, 
according  to  the  Birmingham  Post  of  September  23, 
were  made  by  the  party's  leader,  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald.  "The  ideas  of  the  American  Delegation," 
he  said,  "were  out  of  date,"  and  "the  only  great  ad- 
vantage he  hoped  to  see  from  the  Conference"  was 
"that  the  Americans  would  understand  that  British 
Labor  knew  its  own  business  as  much  as  the  Ameri- 
cans told  them  they  knew  their  own." 

The  Birmingham  Post  proceeds  to  turn  the  tables 
on  Mr.  Macdonald  by  suggesting  that  "as  the  result 
of  the  discussions  in  which  they  (the  American  Dele- 
gation) have  taken  part,  the  British  Memorandum  has 
been  put  out  of  date."  One  is  inclined  to  endorse 
this  conclusion  when  it  is  remembered  with  what  in- 
dignation British  Labor  as  a  whole  received  last  De- 
cember Mr.  Gompers'  refusal  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  any  negotiation  with  German  and  Austrian 
Socialists.    To  dispel  any  idea  that  their  point  of 
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view  had  become  modified,  the  American  Delegates 
announced  in  the  Conference  just  held  that  no  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States  would  attend,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  any  international  gathering 
at  which  delegates  from  the  enemy  countries  were 
present. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  any  review  of  the 
press  comment  on  meetings  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Conference;  but  the  attitude  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  press  may  readily  be  deduced  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  views  on  peace  negotiations  in  general 
(see  Press  Review  for  September  27). 

ALLIED  PRESS — French 

The  Inter-Allied  Socialist  and  Labor 
Conference 

The  reports  of  the  Inter-Allied  Socialist  and  La- 
bor Conference  occupy  a  place  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance beside  the  accounts  of  Allied  victories  and 
the  replies  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  the  Austrian 
peace  note  in  the  French  press  of  the  past  week.  The 
dispatches  on  the  subject  include  practically  no  com- 
ment and  but  few  explanatory  additions  to  the  texts. 
In  the  editorial  comment  following  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference  emphasis  is  placed  by  both 
Socialist  and  National  press  on  the  decision  concern- 
ing the  proposed  reunion  of  the  Internationale  and 
the  action  of  the  "minoritaire"  French  Socialists  on 
the  question  of  Allied  War  Aims. 

It  is  agreed  by  various  sections  of  the  press  that 
the  question  of  support  or  opposition  to  the  present 
Allied  direction  of  the  war  and  to  its  aims  was  clearly 
involved  in  the  resolutions  voted,  and  that  the  So- 
cialist and  Labor  group  has  placed  itself  officially 
at  least  in  line  with  the  mass  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Allied  world.    The  Figaro  (Reactionary),  Sep- 
tember 22,  shows  that  "the  debates  of  the  Labor  Con- 
ference of  London  definitely  solved  the  question  of 
the  position  of  the  working  class  in  the  present  war," 
and  defined  its  attitude  on  peace,  "such  as  will  come 
out  of  an  absolute  victory.    ...    In  spite  of  the 
ferocious  opposition  and  miserable  pride  of  M.  Lon- 
guet  and  a  few  others,  the  working  class  of  France  will 
make  this  formula  its  own  and  will  know  how  to 
glorify  itself  in  the  victory  of  the  nation."   At  almost 
the  opposite  pole  of  journalism  the  Socialist  Human- 
ue,  September  23,  believes  that  the  unanimity  shown 
in  the  vote  on  the  greater  part  of  the  resolutions,  al- 
though perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  shows  a 
'Strong  will  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  Cen- 
tral Empire  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have  made  affir- 
mations concordant  with  the  necessities  of  a  just,  dur- 
able, and  organized  peace." 

Except  in  their  own  press,  the  French  "minori- 
taire" group,  who  advocated  the  assembling  of  the 
Internationale  and  the  meeting  of  Allied  labor  rep- 
resentatives with  those  of  the  Central  Powers  prior  to 
the  defeat  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  are  severely 
condemned.  The  Figaro,  September  22,  declares  that 
"the  Socialist  group  represented  by  Longuet  and  Mis- 
tral find  themselves  from  now  on  outside  the  national 
perspective,"  while  Le  Temps  September  23,  consid- 
ers their  attitude  a  complete  negation  of  the  prevail- 


ing sentiment  of  the  Conference.  "In  fact  these  lattei 
are  beaten,  because,  to  evade  an  official  demonstration 
of  a  lamentable  check,  they  have  had  to  adopt  texts 
which  imply  the  negation  of  ideas  that  they  have  not 
ceased  to  defend."  V Homme  Libre  (Clemenceau's). 
September  23,  in  a  scathing  article  entitled  "Beaten 
and  Not  Contented,"  states  that  "the  friends  of  the 
Bolsheviks  have  no  occasion  to  felicitate  themselves 
on  the  London  Conference." 

Compre-Morel  in  La  France  Libre  (Majority  So- 
cialist), September  22,  draws  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Conference  the  conviction  that  "the  pacificism,  puerile 
and  impudent,  of  certain  Socialist  and  Labor  ele- 
ments have  in  no  wise  contaminated  the  convictions 
nor  shaken  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  So- 
cialist and  Labor  delegates,  who  are  resolved  to  finish 
with  the  forces  of  violence  and  brutality  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires."  And  he  adds  with  a  certain  subtle- 
ness: "It  is  not  again  tomorrow  that  in  the  name 
of  the  Internationale  they  will  kill  the  Internationale, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  peace  they  will  prepare  for 
war. 

Against  this  weight  of  criticism  the  "minoritaire" 
Populaire,  September  22,  replies  by  quoting  the  res- 
olution on  the  Austrian  peace  note  as  the  condemna- 
tion by  the  Socialist  and  Labor  group  of  the  "Politics 
that  the  Allied  Governments  have  followed  from  the 
first  hour."  The  rejection  of  the  proposition  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Internationale  they  will  not  accept. 

ENEMY  PRESS — German 

German  Morale 
The  various  steps  in  the  German-Austrian  Peace 
offensive  have  been  accompanied  by  determined  ef- 
forts to  check  the  obvious  decline  of  the  German 
morale.  In  these  efforts  pulpit  and  press,  statesmen 
and  military  leaders,  even  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  have  all  borne  their  part. 

Count  Hertling 

Germania,  August  31,  gives  an  address  delivered 
by  Count  Hertling  to  the  Association  of  Catholic  Stu- 
dents on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday.  He  makes 
a  special  appeal  to  the  students  as  representing  a 
"cultured"  class,  imploring  them  to  employ  their 
energies  in  raising  the  morale  of  the  nation.  The 
Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  September  5,  prints 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
toral Reform  on  September  4.  In  this  address  the 
Chancellor  urges  the  immediate  passing  of  the  pro- 
jected constitutional  reforms  and  promises  that  "in 
the  day  of  peace"  the  "talk  of  social  differences"  will 
be  as  little  heard  as  during  the  present  struggle  in 
which  "distinguished  and  humble,  rich  and  poor,  ed- 
ucated and  uneducated  have  alike  performed  their 
tasks."  Such  enthusiasm  for  democracy  in  Gov- 
ernment and  in  social  institutions  sounds  so  strangely 
from  his  lips  that  one  cannot  but  associate  these  ut- 
terances with  his  appeal  to  the  Catholic  Students. 

Even  more  significant  is  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on 
September  24  (Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  September 
24),  containing  as  it  does  an  unreserved  admission 
of  Germany's  languishing  morale.  At  the  beginning 
he  says:    "As  you  are  aware,  deep  discontent  has 
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seized  hold  of  wide  circles  of  the  population.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  is  the  pressure  which  the 
terrible  war,  now  lasting  over  four  years,  is  produc- 
ing, all  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  which  it  has 
brought  in  its  train,  and  sacrifices  which  it  imposes 
on  all  classes  and  families,  and  more  or  less  on  every 
individual.*'  After  attempting  some  consolation  he 
makes  his  appeal:  "Fathers  and  mothers  at  home 
will  not  forsake  their  sons,  husbands  and  brothers 
out  there  at  the  front,  just  now  when  everything  is 
at  stake."" 

Military  Leaders 

German  discontent  has  not  failed  to  involve  the 
High  Command  of  the  German  forces.  That  Hin- 
denburg  should  find  it  necessary,  in  the  midst  of 
the  "strategic  withdrawal"  of  his  troops  to  give  to 
the  German  people  a  lesson  in  morale,  is  not  with- 
out significance.  In  a  statement  made  both  to  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  German  people  (Kreuz  Zeitung, 
September  5),  the  Field  Marshal  not  only  revealed 
the  efficacy  of  Allied  propaganda,  but  advertised  as 
well  the  weakened  morale  of  the  people.  "The 
Allies  know  that  the  Central  Powers  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  arms  alone,  and  therefore  seek  to  poison 
the  mind  of  our  troops  and  our  people.  We  must 
not  underestimate  the  danger  of  this  campaign.  In 
May,  1918,  our  soldiers  at  the  front  picked  up  84,000 
piopaganda  pamphlets  dropped  from  aeroplanes, 
in  June  120,000,  and  in  July  300,000.  Thus  10,000 
times  a  day  the  enemy  seeks  to  undermine  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause.  He  hopes  that  these  poison  tracts 
will  be  sent  home  by  our  soldiers,  and  there  spread 
abroad  some  senseless  rumors  calculated  to  break 
down  our  morale. "• 

The  press  comment  throws  even  more  light  on 
German  morale.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  Septem- 
ber 4,  writes:  "In  one  respect  the  enemy  offensive 
has  undoubtedly  had  success.  It  has  dented  for  a 
moment  our  internal  front,  and  has  taken  the  Ger- 
man people's  morale  by  surprise.  That  is  no  secret, 
for  a  large  number  of  admonitions  have  made  it 
known  both  to  us  and  the  outer  world,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  openly  discussed."  Later  on  the  same 
paper  makes  the  following  significant  remarks  when 
commenting  upon  certain  promises  which  the  govern- 
ment had  made  respecting  material  equipment:  "It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  disap- 
pointment and  mistrust  when  afterwards  we  are  asked 
to  part  with  our  clothes  and  door-handles  to  cover 
urgent  needs." 

From  other  sources  also  the  concern  of  the  High 
Command  expresses  itself.  The  following  order 
signed  by  General  von  Linsingen,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg,  appeared  on 
September  4,  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  Berlin  (Koel- 
nische V olkszeitung,  September  5) :  "By  means  of 
foolish  chatter  and  frivolous  gossip  in  some  cases, 
and  without  doubt  even  by  traitorous  malevolence  in 
others,  rumors  devoid  of  actual  foundation  are  being 
circulated  exaggerating  the  transitory  successes  of  the 
enemy  and  the  strength  of  his  resources,  casting  doubt 
on  our  power  of  economic  resistance  and  depreciating 


the  wonderful  achievements  of  our  troops,  who  are 
victoriously  withstanding  the  enemy.  ...  By 
virtue  of  paragraph  9  of  the  law  relating  to  a  state 
of  siege,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  security,  I  issue 
the  following  order  for  the  city  of  Berlin  and  the 
province  of  Brandenburg.  Whoever  invents  or  cir- 
culates untrue  rumors  calculated  to  disquiet  the  pop- 
ulace, even  though  he  casts  doubt  upon  or  combats 
the  rumor,  shall  be  punished  (in  so  far  as  the  law 
authorizes  no  higher  punishment)  with  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  and  in  the  event 
of  extenuating  circumstances,  with  arrest  and  a  fine 
not  exceeding  1,500  Marks.  This  order  becomes  ef- 
fective immediately.".  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  of  the 
same  date  gives  evidence  that  similar  orders  have  ap- 
peared in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince 

The  Imperial  family  has  not  failed  to  take  heed 
of  popular  discontent,  and  in  taking  heed  has  not 
failed  to  descend  amongst  the  multitude.  Playing 
still  the  role  of  emissary  from  the  All  Highest,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  found  time,  while  speaking  to  the 
Krupp  workingmen  (Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrich- 
ten,  September  12),  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the 
laboring  classes:  "Everything  now  depends  on  our 
final  exertions.  All  is  at  stake,  and  because  our 
enemies  know  it,  because  they  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  German  army,  because  they  see  they 
cannot  overcome  our  army  and  navy,  they  try  to 
overcome  us  by  means  of  internal  disintegration  and 
to  weaken  us  by  false  rumors  .  .  .  whosoever 
hearkens  to  such  rumors,  whosoever  passes  on  un- 
substantiated news  in  railway,  workshop,  or  else- 
where, sins  against  the  Fatherland.  He  is  a  traitor 
and  liable  to  serve  punishment,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  count  or  workman."  Again,  as  if  implying 
the  existence  of  faint-heartedness,  he  asserts:  "We 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  faint-heartedness  which 
causes  one  to  give  credence  to  rumors;"  and  finally. 
a&  if  fearing  that  his  children  may  stray  from  the 
narrow  path,  he  exacts  a  promise:  "Now  promise 
me  on  behalf  of  all  German  Labor:  'We  intend  to 
fight  and  hold  out  to  the  last,  so  help  us  God!'  "  The 
Kaiser  then  took  leave  of  "his  friends  of  the  Krupp 
works."  "With  this  'Yes'  I  go  now  to  the  Field  Mar- 
shal." 

Already  at  an  earlier  date  the  Crown  Prince,  hav- 
ing consented  to  an  interview  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
September  3),  concerned  himself  with  this  same  sub- 
ject, so  momentous  to  Imperial  posterity.  Speaking 
of  the  German  retreat,  he  says:  "Owing  to  our  elastic 
defense  we  are  withdrawing  at  several  points,  as  is 
possible  in  a  war  of  movement.  The  enemy's  attacks 
and  the  withdrawal  of  our  front  at  certain  places  are 
often  wrongly  interpreted  in  some  circles  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Some  people  among  us  are  too  accustomed 
to  a  continuous  advance,  and  when  a  battle  occurs  in 
which  the  enemy  attacks  and  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves the  situation  is  not  always  correctly  under- 
stood." 

Pulpit  and  Press 

Aside  from  the  action  of  the  German  Catholic 
clergy  in  supplicating  the  Pope  to  intervene  in  be- 
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half  of  peace  (Lokal  Anzeiger,  September  21),  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  have  displayed  deep  con- 
cern for  the  morale  of  Germany.  The  Muenchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  September  1,  comments  upon 
a  letter  from  Secretary  von  Hintze  to  Pastor  Weber, 
head  of  the  Association  of  the  Protestant  Workmen: 
"You  were  right  in  your  letter  to  me;  we  must  do 
everything  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  people,  and  in 
this  shaping  of  ideas  the  Church  must  not  abandon  us. 
Her  orators  can  continue  to  raise  confidence  in  a  vic- 
torious peace.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  count  on  your 
aid  in  this  regard." 

The  press  affords  so  many  examples  of  a  similar 
nature  that  a  brief  selection  will  suffice  to  express 


the  spirit  of  the  whole.  From  the  Koelnische  V oiks- 
zeitung,  September  14:  "There  are  some  people  now- 
adays who  say  'Hindenburg  ought  to  do  something 
before  the  launching  of  the  new  war  loan.'  What  a 
wretched  opinion  of  the  valor  of  our  people!  — What 
ignominious  insult  for  a  people  who  have  accom- 
plished everything  which  a  people  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing!" From  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  Sep- 
tember 5:  "We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  English 
and  the  French  in  this  respect."  The  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
September  5,  recalling  the  address  of  Hindenburg 
and  the  edict  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Marches  of  Brandenburg,  remarks  that:  "It  is  re- 
grettable that  either  of  these  manifestoes  was  neces- 
sary." 
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